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DR.  HOOK'S  "  CALL  TO  UNION***  ANSWERED. 


There  are  different  degrees  and  va- 
rieties of  dishonesty,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  offences  against  the  moral  law. 
And  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  these 
distinctions  in  mind;  else  we  might 
be  understood  to  charge  a  man  with 
one  sort  of  misdemeanour,  when,  in 
fact,  we  had  charged  him  with  a 
very  different  one.   There  is  the  dis- 
honesty, for  instance,  which  wilfully 
misrepresents,  and  puts  forward  a  false 
view  of  facts,  intending  to  deceive. 
This  we  should  be  very  loath  to  attri- 
bute to  a  Christian  minister,  save  on 
the  strongest  evidence.    We  therefore 
wholly  disclaim  all  idea  of  imputing 
such  a  transgression  to  Dr.  Hook.  But 
there  is  a  lower  degree  of  the  same 
offence;  and  this  is  found  when  a 
man  first  contrives  to  deceive  himself ; 
and  then,  under  the  influence  of  that 
^elf-deception,  sits  down  and  fabri- 
cates a  view  of  a  certain  question, 
so  at  variance  with  truth,  so  opposed 
to  notorious  fact,  that  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  full  portion  of  Christian 
charity  to  take  him  out  of  the  first 
class  just  referred  to,  and  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  his  sincere  belief 
in  his  own  statements.  This,  however, 
is  stilt  dishonesty,  though  of  a  less  cul- 
pable order.    To  frame,  to  write,  to 
revise,  to  print,  to  put  forth,  statements 
not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth,  cannot  be  entirely  justified 
by  the  plea,  that  the  author  had  first 
wrought  his  own  mind  up  to  a  belief  in 
them.    He  is  morally  bound,  not 
merely  to  say  what  he  believes,  but  to 


say  what  is  true  ;  at  least  so  far  as  the 
sources  of  truth  lie  within  his  reach. 
In  this  point  of  view,  then,  and  as 
transgressing  this  second  canon,  we  are 
compelled  to  accuse  Dr.  Hook  of 
downright  and  positive  dishonesty. 

For  what  is  the  drift  and  object  of 
his  sermon  ?  What  is  the  impression 
it  produces,  and  is  meant  to  produce, 
on  the  minds  of  the  susceptible  and 
credulous  among  those  who  read  it? 
Unquestionably  this, —  that  there  is  a 
schism  springing  up  in  the  church, — 
that  the  seeds  of  disunion  are  being 
spread,— that  this  schism  and  disunion 
is  attributable  to  certain  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  persons,  who  persist  in 
writing  and  preaching  against  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  and  their  authors ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  preach- 
er's most  urgent  duty  was  to  rebuke 
these  factious  and  schismatic  spirits; 
and  to  urge  them  to  cease  from  their 
brawlings,  and  to  "  unite  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Reformation." 

His  text  is,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren, 
— why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  V1 
(Acts,  vii.  26.)  Here  is  at  once  an 
implied  assertion,  that  some  of  those  to 
whom  he  spoke  (and  it  was  a  visitation 
sermon)  were  "  wronging  their  bre- 
thren." And,  in  following  his  argu- 
ment closely,  we  perceive  not  the  least 
trace  of  a  wish  to  moderate— to  adroit 
error  on  both  sides — to  suggest  a  mid. 
die  course.  All  is  approval  to  the  one 
side,  and  reproof  and  even  contumely 
to  the  other.  The  sermon  closes  with 
this  passage 
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"  Remsmber,  brethren ,  that  if  tbe 
propagation  of  evangelic  truth  be  one 
portion  of  our  duty,  it  is  no  less  our 
duty,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal 
considerations,  by  tbe  humiliation  of  our 
proud,  the  restraint  of  our  angry,  tbe 
denial  of  our  selfish  passions  —  by  tbe 
due  control  even  of  our  better  emotions 
— to  preserve  tbe  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  Remember,  brethren,  that 
our  enemies  are  many  and  mighty  I  tbe 
two  extremes  of  Romanism  and  I'ltra- 
Frotestautistn  are  banded,  together  with 
infidelity,  against  us,  and  if,  like  Samp- 
son's foxes,  they  are  pulling  different 
ways,  the  brands  which  are  attached  to 
tbem  bare  one  and  the  self-same  object 
—>  our  destruction.    And  is  this  a  time 
to  divide  our  house,  and  to  form  parties 
and  factions  1    Is  this  tbe  season  for 
discord  r  Remember,  brethren,  the  ties, 
the  sacred  ties,  which  bind  us  to  one 
another:  aa  men,  we  axe  all  under  the 
same  condemnation,  we  are  all  heirs  of 
the  same  corrupted  nature,  equally  one 
and  all  children  of  wrath  :  as  Christians, 
we  seek  for  reconciliation  with  an  offend- 
ed Maker,  through  the  atoning  merits 
and  tbe  all-prevailing  intercession  of  the 
same  crucified,  the  same  glorified  Sa- 
viour, through  tbe  sanctification  of  the 
same  Blessed  Spirit:  we  worship  the 
same  God,  tbe  Trinity  in  Unity.  We 
are  brethren  of  the  same  household,  with 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  us  all ,  ministers  of 
Christ  acting  under  tbe  same  apostolical 
commission,  pledged  all  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  and  to  speak  the  same  thing ; 
bound  all  by  the  same  vows,  with  in- 
terests, and  pursuits,  and  duties,  and 
privileges  identical :  where,  I  ask  again, 
can  Christian  unanimity  and  harmony 
be  found,  if  we  find  it  not  here  '    '  Sirs, 
ye  ore  brethren  ;'  oh,  wrong  not  one  an- 
other  !    Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  and  your 

be  one,  even  as  he  is  one  with  the 
Father:  oh,  seek  not  by  your  passions 
to  frustrate  bis  work  !  Sir*,  ye  are  bre- 
thren :  as  brethren  let  us  act  cordially 
together,  and  gradually  our  differences 
will  lessen,  our  agreements  will  extend. 
Then  shall  we  stand,  a  holy  army,  close- 
ly embodied  together,  prepared,  with  re. 
doubled  vigour,  to  prosecute  our  warfare 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,— and 
then  we  shall  find  how  sweeter  than  the 
ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  anointed, 
bow  refreshing,  aa  the  dews  of  Hermon, 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  ;  then  the  peace  of  God  will  rest 
upon  ua— 'that  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away."  —  Pp. 
43,44. 

And  the  notes  add  this  further  ex- 


"  Those  who  are  called  Low-Church- 
men are  the  tuaikntt ;  and  in  assailing 
High-Churchmen,  they  are,  intact,  as- 
sailing our  High -Church  Reformers,  and 
fighting  the  battle  against  them  in  fa- 
vour of  their  old  enemies,  the  Puritans. 
Sorely,  then,  it  is  not  much  to  ask,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  that  if  those  who  are 
on  the  strong  side  refrain  from  attacking, 
those  who  are,  confessedly,  so  far  as  the 
Church  and  the  English  Reformers  are 
concerned,  on  the  weak  side,  should  be 
equally  forbearing."— Pp.  171,  172. 

Here,  then,  is  the  charge  fully  and 
explicitly  stated.  Union  is  desired  ; 
harmony  is  anxiously  to  be  sought  for ; 
but  those  who  break  that  union,  and 
who  impair  that  harmony,  are  dis- 
tinctly averred  to  be  the  "  low  church- 
men ; '  in  other  words,  those  who  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  protest 
against  the  ponery  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts.  Now,  this  accusation  we  must 
most  deliberately  and  earnestly  de- 
clare to  be  altogether  unfounded  and 
calumnious.  The  responsibility  of  the 
present  breach  of  union  rests  palpably 
and  indisputably  on  the  Oxford  Tract 
party,  and  on  them  alone. 

Dr.  Hook  would  fain  represent  them 
as  quiet,  unobtrusive  people,  who  have 
proposed  and  attempted  nothing  new, 
and  who  are  exceedingly  ill-treated  in 
being  made  the  object  of  various  at- 
tacks, and  forced  into  au  undesired  and 
undesirable  notoriety.  Now,  the  jus- 
tice and  truth  of  this  way  of  represent- 
ing the  matter  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
tested  by  imagining  a  parallel  case, 
and  applying  it  to  Dr.  Hooks  own 
conscience  and  feelings. 

Let  Dr.  Hook  imagine  himself 
quietly  seated  in  a  retired  country 
town,  where  all  is  peace  and  harmony ; 
and  where  he  proceeds,  undisturbed,  in 
his  daily  walk,  feeding  his  people  with 
what  he  believes  to  be  "  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,"  unmiugled  with  the 
acids  of  controversial  discussion.  After 
a  long  tranquillity,  however,  this  calm 
is  broken.  Some  new  comer,  per- 
haps, whether  lay  or  clerical,  but  pos- 
sessing property  and  influence,  begins 
to  write  and  circulate  a  series  of 
"  tracts."  He  writes  one  on  the  text, 
"  jtfy  Father  is  greater  than  I;"  in 
which  lie  argues,  in  a  very  quiet  and 
insinuating  manner,  thai  these  words 
meau  exactly  what  they  appear  to 
mean,  and  neither  more  or  less.  He 
then  issues  a  second,  on  the  text,  "  Of 
that  day  and  hour  htoweth  no  man, 
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—  no,  mot  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor 
the  Son,  but  the  Father.''  lie  merely 
recapitulates  his  former  argument, 
doubling  iu  strength  by  this  second 
proof.  He  next  produces  a  dexterous 
selection  of  passages  from  ancient 
writers,  so  arranged  or  contrived  as  to 
appear  to  support  his  views.  And  thus 
be  proceeds,  without  noise  or  wrang- 
ling, silently  to  undermine  the  faith, 
and  to  unsettle  the  minds,  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  to  shake,  without  any 
open  opposition,  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  which  it  had  been 
their  pastor's  constant  effort  to  build 
them  up. 

Now  we  need  not  ask  whether,  on 
perceiving  ihe  growth  of  this  mischief, 
t>r  Hook  would  immediately  and  stre- 
nuously oppose  it  ?  We  know  that  he 
would,  lie  could  not,  in  fact,  do 
otherwise.  And  we  also  apprehend 
that  he  would  adopt  the  most  open 
and  manly  plan;  would  frankly  state 
who  and  what  he  was  opposing,  and 
would  prefer  a  straight  forward  en- 
counter, hand  to  hand,  to  any  circum- 
locutory course  of  general  declamation. 

Imagine,  then,  a  third  party,  a  visit- 
ant, to  come  among  them,  and  having 
some  public  opportunity  of  taking  no- 
tice of  these  proceedings,  to  seize  that 
opportunity  to  rebuke,  not  the  propa- 
gator of  false  doctrine,  but  the  de- 
fender of  the  truth  !  I  magine  hitn  la- 
menting the  "  want  of  union,"  the 
discord  that  prevailed ;  and  conclud- 
ing by  regretting  that  he  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  minister  of  peace,  had 
m  this  instance  become  **  the  assailant/' 
and  had  shewn  himself  rather  the  wolf, 
to  bite  and  devour,  than  the  lamb, 
to  endure  with  meekness  and  long- 
suffering. 

Now,  what  would  be  Dr.  Hook's 
reply  to  such  an  accusation  as  this  ? 
Would  he  not  indignantly  exclaim, 
"  I  deny  that  tlve  term  4  assailant ' 
belongs  to  me  at  all?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  I  have  preached  and 
written  against  certain  heretical  pub- 
lications. It  is  true,  also,  that  I  have 
done  tins  openly  and  frankly,  naming 
and  describing  the  works  to  which  I 
referred,  and  their  author.  But  in  all 
this  I  was  merely  fulfilling  my  bound  en 
doty.  I  was  not  attacking,  but  repell- 
ing an  attack,  made  on  the  doctrines 
of  my  church,  and  the  faith  of  my 
people.  This  I  dared  not  neglect  to  do; 


and  I  cannot  silently  submit  to  be 
charged  with  creating  strife  and  dis- 
order, when  I  was  merely  discharging 
a  clear  and  an  unquestionable  obliga- 


Such  would  be  Dr.  Hook's  reply. 
And  yet,  in  a  case  exactly  resembling 
this,  in  all  essential  particulars,  he 
takes,  himself,  the  office  of  the  false 
accuser;  overlooks  those  who  beeau 
the  discord  by  disseminating  false  doc- 
trine, and  charges  the  breach  of  unity 
on  those  who  merely  discharged  their 
duty,  by  warning  the  people  against 
the  danger.  The  watchman  "  seeth  the 
wolf  coming,"  and,  not  being  an  hire- 
ling, he  gives  the  alarm.  Dr.  Hook 
turns  sharply  upon  him,  and  charges 
him  with  making  an  unseemly  noise. 
But  the  word  of  God  declares,  that 
"  if  he  [the  watchman]  see  the  tword 
come,  and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the 
people  It  not  warned;  if  the  iword 
come  and  take  any  person  from  among 
them,  he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity ; 
but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  the 
watchman's  hand,"  • 

But  can  it  be  alleged,  in  defence  of 
Dr.  Hook,  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
this  was  the  real  state  of  the  case; 
that  he  had  merely  seen  various  vehe- 
ment attacks  on  the  Oxford  Tracts ; 
and  judged,  from  what  he  had  read  of 
the  Tracts  themselves,  that  they  had  not 
deserved  such  indignant  reprobation  ? 

This  plea  cannot  be  sustained. 
For  the  tact  is,  that  while  he  unhesi- 
tatingly charges  the  contemners  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  with  being  "  the  assail- 
ants," and  with  having  created  the 
discord  and  disunion  which  he  laments, 
he  admits  his  acquaintance  with  those 
publications  of  the  Tract-writers,  in 
which  they  explicitly  admit  that  they 
arc  the  assail in^  party  ! 

Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Froude's 
He tftfx  t  ft  9^  \v  1 1  it  1 1  ic  li  i^i*  •  \  i  ^y^y  W  tic* 
knowledges  himself  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Froude  is  an  unex- 
ceptionable witness  to  a  fact  like  that 
in  question  ;  for  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and 
his  Remains  are  published  by  Messn*. 
Keble  and  Newman,  two  others  who 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  that 
series.  Now,  what  does  Mr.  Froude 
say,  as  to  the  actual  positiou  of  the 
Oxford  Tract -writers, — as  to  whether 
they  were  merely  following  tlw  beaten 
track,  or  were  opening  new  path*  for 
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themselves  ;  in  other  words,  becoming 
"  auaiUntt"  of  the  established  faith  of 
the  church  ?    He  says : 

"  The  first  eclogue  runs  in  my  head 
absurdly  ;  but  there  is  more  in  the  pro- 
spect of  becoming  an  ecclssiastical 
agitator,  than  in  *  Atrwshinc  alii,'"  &c. 
—  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

"  About  acting  as  a  party,  and  the 
pros  and  cons,  &c.,— the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society  hare  proved  that  the  poi- 
soning system  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
party/'— P.  S17. 

"  It  has  lately  come  into  my  head, 
that  the  present  state  of  things  in  Eng. 
land  makes  an  opening  for  reviving  the 
mona$tic  system.*'., . ."  I  must  go  about 
the  country,  to  look  for  the  stray  sheep 
of  the  true  fold ;  there  are  many  about, 
J  am  sure  ;  only  that  odious  Protestant- 
ism sticks  in  people's  giasards." — P.  3**. 

"  Since  I  have  been  at  home,  I  have 
been  doing  what  I  can  to  proselytise  in 
an  underhand  way."—  P.  32*. 

"  I  mean  to  have  a  touch  at  the  king's 
supremacy."— P.  328. 

"  I  wish  you  could  get  to  know  some- 
thing of  S.  and  W.,  and  un — ise,  un- 
Protestantise,  un-Miltonise  them."— 
P.  33*. 

"  I  am  becoming  a  more  and  more 
determined  admirer  of  the  Nonjurors." — 
P.  363. 

"  Mind,  send  lots  of  tracts,  for  I  shall 
try  hard  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  natives 
oat  here."— P.  365. 

"  Do  yon  know,  I  partly  fear  that  yon 

and  —  —  ■  and  are  going  to  back  out 

of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  leave  me  and 
 to  our  fate." — P.  377. 

"  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  had 
my  orders  from  a  Scotch  bishop.  The 
stream  is  purer,  and,  besides,  it  would 
have  left  me  free  from  some  embarrassing 
engagements." — P.  385. 

"  I  am  more  and  more  indignant  at  the 
Protestant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the 
euoharist,  and  think  that  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  as  proud,  irreve- 
rent, and  foolish  as  that  of  any  herety, 
even  Socinianism." — P.  391. 

•<  Would  that  the  Nonjurors  bad  kept 
up  a  succession !  and  then  we  might  have 
been  at  peace  —  proselytes,  instead  of 
agitators.  —P.  393. 

"The  present  Church  system  is  an 
incubus  on  the  country."  "  Would  that 
the  waters  would  throw  up  some  Ache. 
Icides,  where  some  new  bishop  might 
erect  a  see,  beyond  the  blighting  influence 
of  our  upaS'treet"'-~V.  405. 

"  The  Reformation  was  a  limb  badly 
set:  it  must  be  broken  again,  in  order  to 
he  righted."-P.  433. 

There  1  we  should  think  that  may 
satisfy  the  reader.   We  freely  admit 


that,  in  many  of  the  expressions,  there 
is  a  degree  of  jocoseness,  and  we  have 

no  wish  to  dwelt  particularly  on  their 
separate  and  individual  meanings. 
But  take  the  whole  together,  as  all 
occurring  within  about  a  heodred 
pages  of  a  single  volume,  and  then  say, 
Was  it  right,  was  it  just,  was  it  decent, 
in  Dr.  Hook,  after  having  read  all 
these  confessions,  to  represent  Messrs. 
Froude  and  Co,  as  mere  passive  ad- 
herents to  the  Church's  system,  and 
their  opponend  as  **  the  assailivg 
pa  air  f 

But  the  true  state  of  the  case  does 
not  rest  upon  a  single  witness.  We 
open  the  Hritish  Magazine  for  April, 
1836.  and  there  find  a  paper  which 
Mr.  Fronde  refers  to  as  being  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  parties  in  44  the 
conspiracy."  In  that  paper  we  ob- 
serve the  following  expressions 

"  We  can  afford  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  England  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  yet  deiclope,  in  a  diocess,  or  a  single 
city,  those  principles  and  tendencies  of  the 
Caroline  era,  which  hare  nerer  yet  «r- 
rived  at  their  just  dimensions." — P.  357. 

"  This  said  union  (of  church  and 
state)  is  much  like  the  union  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Egyptians  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  •  •  •  We,  too, 
who  are  in  captivity,  must  bide  our  time." 
—P.  363. 

"  Hildebrand  really  had  to  create,  as 
well  as  we." — P.  364.' 

"  If  master-minds  are  ever  granted  to 
us,  they  must  make  that  basis  their  creed 
and  their  motive;  they  must  persevere 
for  many  years  in  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, before  they  proceed  to  act  on  their 
principles,  introducing  terms  and  names/' 
&c— P.  365. 

Here  we  have  several  other  distinct 
confessions,  trom  me  pen  or  one  ot  tnc 
same  party,  all  of  which  avow  their 
conviction,  that  so  far  from  resting 
content  with  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  church,  it 
was  their  grand  object  to  effect  a 
mighty  cfumge  in  both.  And  yet,  when 
they  nre  opposed  in  this  their  attempt, 
by  men  who  prefer  to  adhere  to  the 
Articles  to  which  they  have  set  their 
names,  Dr.  Hook  comes  in  with  his 
Call  to  Union,  and  stigmatises,  not 
the  innovators,  but  those  who  protest 
against  innovation,  as  disturbers  of  the 
church's  peace  1 

We  appeal,  then,  from  Dr.  Hook's 
extra -judicial  decision.  We  might 
even  appeal  to  the  Oxford  Tract- writers 
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have  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  sought  to  shelter  themselves 
under  a  false  pretence.  They  know, 
and  they  readily  avow,  that  they  are 
seeking  to  effect  a  vast,  a  momentous 
change  in  the  church.  Mr.  Newman's 
own  words  are,  that  he  expects  "  to  be 
ill-used,  and  to  wetted*  The  very 
word  implies  an  enterprise,  a  crusade; 
and  such  is  their  constant  language. 
But  they  equally  adroit  the  right  and 
duty  of  all  who  look  upon  their  course 
as  a  dangerous  one  for  the  church,  to 
protest  against  it.  "  The  Christian  mi- 
nister," says  the  38th  Tract,  "  should 

K  A  WITNESS  AGAINST  THE  ERRORS 

of  lis  day."  The  greatest,  the  most 
fearful  "  error  of  the  day/'  in  the  view 
of  thousands  of  the  best  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church,  is  that  contained  in  the 
system  enunciated  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  They,  therefore,  bear  their 
testimony  against  them,  as  the  Tract- 
writer  himself  says  they  are  bound  to 
do,  and  as  they  will  continue  to  do, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Hook's  delusive 
Cell  to  Union. 

For,  surely,  Dr.  Hook  himself  must 
know,  that  among  honest  men  there 
can  be  no  true  and  cordial  union  with- 
out unanimity  ;  and,  surely,  be  will 
not  even  imagine  it  possible  for  some 
thousands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  to  pocket  their  principles 

men  who  are  teaching  what  they  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  fearful  aud 
K>ul-destroying  error.  How  often  shall 
we  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  apostolic 
role—"  The  wisdom  which  is  from 
ahove,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable  ?" 
How  often  must  we  remind  men  that 
even  the  incipient  Popery  which  was 
discernible  in  St.  Paul's  own  days, 
was  denominated  by  him  "  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,"  although  we  are  very 
certain  that  it  had  not  then  attained  to 
one-tenth  of  the  growth  and  stature 
which  is  discernible  in  the  Oxford 
Tracts? 

But  we  are  approaching  the  main 
question ;  and  it  will  be  wisest  to  state 
its  character  fully,  before  we  ask  for 
a. decision  on  its  merits.  We  have 
been  endeavouring  to  shew,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  was  a  most  dishonest  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hook  to 
endeavour  to  place  the  Protestant 
party  in  the  position  of  aggressors  and 
assailant*  and  the  Oxford  Tract-writers 
>n  that  of  passive,  inoffensive,  and  ill- 
i;  whereas,  in  fact,  the 


arc,  by  their  own  w...<»MWi., 
engaged  in  a  crusade  to  eflcct  a  total 
change  in  the  church,  and  those  who 
object  to  them,  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  that  we  should  hold  by  our  articles, 
homilies,  creeds,  and  liturgy,  neither 
adding  to,  nor  taking  from  them. 

This  is  our  answer  to  Dr.  Hook's 
unjust  Call  to  Union  (unjust,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  wrong  party);  but  we 
have  next  to  deal  with  bis  second  as- 
sumption, which  is  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  title, "  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Eytglish  Ref  ormation." 

The  main  drift  of  Dr.  Hook's  sermon 
is,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  the 
Oxford  Tract-writers — to  assume,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prove,  the  identity 
of  their  system  with  "  the  principles  of 
the  English  Reformation' — and  then 
to  demand  the  adhesion  of  those  who 
are  now  protesting  against  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times"  on  the  score  of  that 
identity.  His  main  positions,  then,  are 
two :  — 1.  That  the  Tract-writers  are 
the  assailed,  and  not  the  assailants; 
and,  2.  That  they  are  maintaining,  not 
opposing,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  first  of  these  positions  we 
have  already  dealt  with.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  : 


But  we  must  not  take  our  ii 
of  the  Oxford  writers  from  Dr.  Hook's 
pages.  With  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
practised  advocate,  he  lias  carefully 
concealed  the  weaknesses  and  de- 
formities of  his  clients1  case,  and  has 
selected  only  such  topics  as  admitted 
of  a  plausible  defence.  Not  a  word  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  saint-worship, 
the  restoration  of  monkery,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  material  cross,  shall  we  find 
in  this  Call  to  Union !  Whether  this 
be  a  candid  way  of  dealing  with  his 
readers,  or  not — whether  it  be  a  frank 
and  straightforward  proceeding,  to  pro- 
fess to  describe  and  set  forth  and  prove 
a  particular  creed,  and  yet  to  keep  out 
or  sight  many  of  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  it,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine. 
One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  should 
any  one  be  attracted  by  Dr.  Hook's  ac- 
count of  Oxford-Tract  doctrine,  and  led 
in  consequence  of  that  impression  to 
join  himself  to  the  party  in  question, 
he  will  soon  find  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  portrait  and  the 
reality,  in  this  case,  as  he  would  have 
found  had  he  taken  up  with  Popery 
itself  upon  the  representations  of  Dr. 
Wiseman  I 

We  shall  not,  ihotefore,  limit  ouv 
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view  to  Dr.  liuok's  liallcring  portrait  of 
"  Anglicanism."  He  is  not  himself 
the  head  or  the  Corypheus  of  the  party : 
be  has  merely  volunteered  a  dexterous 
apology  in  their  behalf.  But  their  own 
declarations  and  reasonings  are  extant 
in  abundance ;  and  by  them,  and  not 
by  the  partial  representations  of  another, 
roust  they  be  judged.  With  those  de- 
clarations and  reasonings,  then,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  deal ;  well  know- 
ing that  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to 
prove,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  two  systems 
to  stand  in  more  complete  and  perfect 
opposition  to  each  other,  than  do  the 
respective  systems  of  the  Tract*  for 
the  Timet,  and  of  the  English  Re- 
former t . 

And  this  comparison  must  not  be 
limited,  as  in  Dr.  Hook's  sermon,  to  a 
few  secondary  points,  concerning  the 
sacraments,  the  ritual,  &c.  The  errors 
of  the  Oxford  school  are  fundamental. 
We  shall  first  notice  one  of  their  main 
objects,  to  which  their  strongest  efforts 
are  directed, — namely,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Protestant  rule  of  faith,and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  Popish  standard. 

I.  The  rule  of  fa i Til  with  the 
Church  of  England  has  always  been, 
the  word  op  God,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  traditions  of  men.  The 
Romanists  are  well  aware,  that  so 
long  as  this  is  adhered  to,  there  is  no 
hope  for  them  ;  and  their  first  effort  is 
therefore  always  directed  (see  Wise- 
man's Lectures)  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  rule — the  Bible  only — and 
the  establishment  of  a  necessity  for 
something  else,  to  render  the  Bible  in- 
telligible. This  something  else  is  often 
called  "  tradition  at  other  times, 
"  antiquity ;"  at  others,  "  the  voice  of 
the  church,  or  "  the  church's  teaching." 
But,  under  whatever  guise  it  is  intro- 
duced, the  object  is  ever  the  same  ;  to 
draw  men  away  from  the  written  word ; 
and  the  end  is  also  ever  the  same, — the 
establishment  of  Popery. 

Now  on  this  great  cardinal  point  the 
language  of  the  church  is  abundantly 
clear.  Immediately  after  the  confession 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  several 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  her  articles  go 
at  once  into  this  matter,  and  declare, 
in  the  most  decided  language,  that 

Holy    Scripture    containeth  all 

THINGS   NECESSARY    TO    SALVATION  ;  SO 

that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
mar  be  proved  thereby,  it  net  to  be  re* 
wired  of  anil  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 


lieved  as  an  article  of  faith,  <»■  be  thought 

requisite  or  necessary  to  solvation." 

Here  we  have  both  the  positive  and 
the  negative  views  of  the  question. 
"  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation."  Here  is  the 
full  sufficiency  of  the  word  of  God. 
"  Whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man,"  either  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  or  even  as  *'  requisite  to 
salvation  I"  Close  up,  then,  yoor 
endless  folios  of  the  fathers,  and  take 
away  your  "  proofs  from  antiquity"  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  prayers  to  the 
saints,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
all  the  other  corruptions  of  Popery. 
The  language  of  the  church  is  explicit. 
Prove  these  doctrines  from  the  word  of 
God,  or  be  silent.  If  they  cannot  be 
founded  on  that  authority,  "  they  are 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,"  either 
as  articles  of  faith,  or  as  requisite  to 
salvation. 

But  the  church  goes  still  further. 
She  places  this  question  in  the  very 
front  of  her  homilies;  and  there,  also, 
she  gives  us  not  only  advice,  but  also 
cautions. 

"  Let  us  diligently  search  for  the  well 
of  life  in  tho  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  and  not  run  to  the  stinking 
pttddte  of  men's  traditions  for  oar  justifica- 
tion end  salvation.  For  in  the  Holy 
Scriptureis  folly  contained  *  but  we  ought 
to  do,  and  what  to  eschew,— what  to  be- 
lieve, what  to  love,  and  what  to  look  for." 

And  again  does  she  return  to  the 
subject,  in  a  homily  on  certain  places 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  On  this  topic, 
which  would  nowadays  be  entitled 
Scripture  Difficulties,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  either  Papists  or  Oxford 
Tract-writers  would  be  most  ready  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  sending  us  to 
"  antiquity,"  or  u  the  judgment  of  the 
church,"  for  a  resolution  of  all  diffi- 
culties. Our  reformers,  however,  do 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  most  expres- 
sive is  their  abstinence  from  all  advice 
of  this  description.   They  ask, 

"  Shall  we  Christian  men  think  to  learn 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  in 
any  earthly  man's  work  or  writing,  sooner 
and  better  than  in  the  Holy  Sen  uteres, 
written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Uolv 
Ghost?'' 

The  writers  of  the  Tract*  for  the 
however,  plainly  state  their  pre- 
ference for  the  Collects,  rather  than  the 
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•'The  Liturgy tbey  sar,  "as  coming; 
down  from  the  apostles,  is  "the  depository 
o(  thrir  complete  leaching  ;  while  the  arti- 
ties  arc  polemical, nod,  for  the  most  part, 

only  protests  against  certain  definite 
errors.  —  Tract  xli. 

Let  as  take,  then,  the  second  collect 
in  the  Prayer-book,  and  we  find  that  it 
runs  at  follows  :— 

'*  Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  caused  all 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  written  for  our 
learning :  Grant  that  ws  may  in  such 
wUe  hear  them,  read,  mar  If,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  them,  that  hy  patience 
and  conafort  of  thy  holy  worn,  we  may 
embrace  and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed 
hope  of  everlasting  life,  which  thou  bast 
given  us  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Thus,  uniformly,  and  without  the 
Uast  exception,  the  language  of  the 
church,  in  her  articles,  homilies,  and 
liturgy,  declares,  that  the  only  rule  and 
standard  of  faith  is  the  word  of  God, 
without  the  least  mixture  or  connexion 
with  any  human  writings. 

But  if  the  testimony  of  the  church  is 
clear  and  unhesitating  on  this  point, 
equally  unequivocal  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts,  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction.  The  grand  fundamental 
principle  of  tlie  reformation  is  nick- 
named u  ultra-  Protestantism and 
we  are  told, 

"  True,  the  intelligible  argument  of 
ultra-Protestantism  may  be  taken,  and 
we  may  say,  '  The  Bible,  ami  nothing 
but  the  Bible  but  this  is  an  unthankful 
rejection  of  another  great  gift,  tqwxUy 
frm  God,  such  as  no  true  Anglican  can 
tolerate."— No.  Ixxi.  p.  8. 

In  another  place  we  find  a  friend 
described,  as 

"  One  of  those,  who,  feeling  strongly 
Um  inwievjuacj  of  their  own  intellects  to 
irui<le  them  into  religious  truth,  are  pre- 
wired to  throw  themselves  unreserved  ly 
oa  revelation,  wherever  found—. in  Scrip, 
tare  vr  Antiquity." — Brit*  Critic,  Jan. 
1838,  p.  «4.  * 

But,  in  fact,  the  whole  frame-work  of 
the  Oxford-Tract-system  hangs  on  what 
tbey  call  "  Antiquity."  Take  away 
from  them  the  constant  reference  to  the 
'ithers,  and  confine  them  within  the 
I  mns  prescribed  by  the  sixth  article, 
and  their  theory  vanishes  Kke  an  edifice 
of  snow.  Let  if,  however,  suffice  to 
ay,  that  neither  in  the  articles,  homi- 
lies, nor  liturgy  of  the  church,  is 
'hers  the  least  countenance  for  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  their  system, 
-the  necessity  of " antiquity," or  "tra- 


dition," or  "  the  voice  of  the  Church," 
to  complete ,  if  not  to  firm*  the  Rule  of 
Faith. 

II.  But  we  proceed  from  the  Record 
itself,  to  the  contents  of  that  Record. 
And  first  of  that  which  is  the  grand  and 
central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 
chief  topic  of  the  whole  Bibb?,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,— the  Atone- 
ment. 

The  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  school 
are  not  towards  Socinianisra.  They 
have  not,  therefore,  shewed  the  least 
wish  to  get  rid  of  this  great  doctrine. 
So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  they 
are  wholly  clear  of  doctrinal  heresy. 
Their  fault  lies,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
points,  in  following  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  never  denies  or  questions 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  but 
merely  keeps  it  out  of  tight. 

Rome  has  ever  retained  an  outward 
shew  of  reverence  for  this  doctrine. 
She  has  her  crucifixes,  her  **  Devotions 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  and 
what  not :  but  amidst  all  this,  where 
is  the  Atonement  of  Christ  ever  brought 
forward  in  that  church,  as  the  grand 
hope  of  a  sinner,  the  alone  refuge  of 
the  desponding  penitent  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  not  the  Virgin,  the  patron 
saint,  the  mass,  the  priest's  absolution, 
— are  not  these,  one  or  all  of  them, 
constantly  thrust  between  Christ  and 
the  sinner,  and  in  this  way  the  scrip- 
tural hope  of  the  Gospel  rendered  for 
none  effect  ? 

Exactly  in  the  same  line  are  the 
writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  now  pro- 
ceeding. Three  or  four  years  back, 
Mr.  Newman,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
this  sect,  thus  described  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  described  it  approvingly : 

"  £ven  to  the  last,  they  (the  cate- 
chumens) were  granted  nothing  beyond 
a  formal  and  general  account  of  the  nr- 
tides  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  exact 
and  fully  developed  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  and,  still 
more,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as 
once  made  upon  the  cross,  and  comme- 
morated and  appropriated  in  the  eu- 
charist,  being  the  <i elusive  poetmion  of 
the  serious  and  practised  Christian." 

And,  following  up  this  idea,  a  whole 
tract,  No.  80,  has  lately  been  devoted 
to  the  consideration  6f  the  duty  "  of 
Reserve  in  communicating  Religious 
Knowledge."  The  writer,  after  much 
circumlocution,  comes  at  last  to  this 
point.- 
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*'  We  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject  most  important  in  this 
point  of  view, — the  prevailing  notion  of 
bringing  forward  the  Atonement  txpli. 
citty  and  prominently  on  all  occasions. 
(The  boldness  of  what  follows  is  qnite 
startling.)  It  is  evidently  quite  op- 
posed  to  what  we  consider  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  nor  do  we  find  any  sanction 
for  it  in  the  Gospels.  If  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  appear  to  favour  it,  it  is  only  at 
first  sight.  —P.  74. 

This  last  astounding  assertion  is 
maintained  by  arguing,  that  when  Paul 
says,  "  I  was  determined  not  to  know 
nny  thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified" — "  it  is  our  being 
crucified  to  the  world,  it  is  our  humili- 
ation together  with  him,"  that  Paul 
meant!  A  more  extraordinary  per- 
version of  a  text  of  Scripture  we  never 
saw.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  one  or 
two  texts :  let  any  one  read  St.  Pauls 
sermons  in  Acts,  xiii.  xvii.;  or  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  of  his  epistles : 
Romans,  vii. ;  Galatians,iii.  ;Ephesians, 
i.  ii. ;  Philippians,  iii.  ;  Colossians, 
i.  ii.;  and  then  say  whether  Paul  ever 
foiled  to  bring  forward  this  great  central 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  whenever  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  him ! 

Hut  our  comparison  is  to  be  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  These 
we  shall  always  gather,  whenever  it  is 

J>ossible  to  do  so,  from  those  formu- 
aries  of  the  church  which  were  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  Reformation.  In 
the  present  case,  the  question  is,  Did 
the  Reformers,  in  framing  our  articles, 
liturgy,  and  homilies,  shew  the  least 
accordance  with  this  sentiment  of  the 
Tract- writer,— that  "  to  bring  forward 
the  Atonement  explicitly  and  promi- 
nently was  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  ?" 

So  far  from  it,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  be  for  a  single  hour  under  the 
church's  teaching  without  having  this 
grand  doctrine  pressed  upon  you,  not 
cautiously  or  incidentally,  but  fully, 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms  1  Enter  a 
church,  you  have  the  Atonement  in  the 
creeds,  in  the  Te  Deum,  in  the  litany, 
and  by  the  careful  selection  and  con- 
stant use  of  every  chapter  of  the  Bible 
which  sets  forth  this  doctrine.  An  in- 
fant is  brought  for  baptism,  and  all 
concerned  are  again  made  to  under- 
stand, that  it  is  by  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
death  alone  that  Regeneration  is  to  be 
obtained.  So  soon  as  the  child  can 
speak,  he  is  to  he  instructed  in  the 


Catechism,  where  the  same  great  truth 
is  without  the  least  hesitation  set  before 
him.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  church 
enjoins  the  parents  to  take  care  that  he 
shall  "  hear  sermons  ;"  and  she  has  ac- 
cordingly provided  a  set  of  most  ad- 
mirable models  for  this  purpose. 

The  book  of  Homilies  is  the  most 
full  and  satisfactory  developetnent  tint 
we  could  possibly  desire,  of  the  ac- 
tual "  principles  of  the  English  Re- 
formation." The  chief  of  those  speci- 
mens of  Protestant  theology  proceeded 
from  the  pens  of  Cranmer  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  work  of  Reformation. 
The  first  book  was  published  by  the 
authority  of  Edward  VI.,  the  second 
by  that  of  Elizabeth ;  and  both  were 
explicitly  recognised  in  the  35th  ar- 
ticle, as  containing  "  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine."  And  what  is  the 
tenor  of  these  books,  as  to  the  question 
now  before  us  ? 

The  first  matter  treated  of,  in  the 
first  book,  is  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture, — a  point  which  evidently  re- 
quired to  be  settled  before  any  instruc- 
tion could  be  drawn  from  those  sacred 
writings.  This  question  having  been  dis- 
cussed, tlie  preacher  goes  at  once  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  devoting  his  next 
homrly  to  the  condition  of  man  by  na- 
ture; and  then  immediately  comes  to 
a  full  declaration  of  the  Gospel,  in  a 
beautiful  treatise  on  the  salvation  of 
mankind  by  Christ  our  Saviour.  The 
very  first  paragraph  in  this  homily 
closes  thus : 

"  It  is  our  part  and  duty  ever  to  re. 
member  the  great  mercy  of  God,— how 
that— all  the  world  being  wrapped  in  sin 
by  breaking  of  the  law  —  God  sent  his 
only  Son,  our  Saviour  Christ,  into  the 
world  to  fulfil  the  law  for  us ;  and,  by 
shedding  his  most  precious  blood,  to 
make  a  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  to  his 
Father  for  our  sins,  to  assuage  his  wrath 
and  indignation  conceived  against  us  for 
the  same." 

This  homily  was  written  by  Cran- 
mer. It  was  "  set  forth"  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  Reformers  in  Ed- 
ward's reign ;  and  again,  after  Cran- 
mer's  death,  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  It 
was  composed  and  published,  not  as  a 
mere  record  of  principles,  but  as  a  dis- 
course ordered  to  be  actually  rcad9  and 
which  was  actually  read,  to  the  whole 
population,  by  continual  use  in  all  the 
churches.  This  fact  (though,  indeed, 
the  Book  of  Homilies  would,  if  neces- 
sary, furnish  us  with  a  thousand  others) 
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—  this  fact,  added  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  church's  services  —  will,  wc 
should  suppose,  be  considered  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Tract-writers,  that 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  should 
not  be  brought  explicitly  and  promt* 
nently  forward,"  is  in  agreement  with 
"  the  ftrxnciples  of  the  Englisii  Reform- 
ation. 9 

III.  Hie  next  point  to  which  we 
shall  direct  our  attention  is,  that  doc- 
trine— closely  allied  to  the  last — which 
has  been  described  as  die  test  of  a  rising 
or  a  railing  church,— the  doctrine  of 
"Justification  by  Faith." 

Equal  care  has  the  chinch  taken,  in 
this  as  in  the  former  case,  to  make  her 


article  to  this  subject,  and  therein, 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  she  refers  di- 
rectly to  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Homily 
for  a  fuller  elucidation.    The  article 


«'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jenus  Christ,  and  not  for 
onr  own  works,  or  deservings.  Where- 
fore, that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only, 
is  a  moat  wholesome  doctriue,  and  very 
full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  homily  of  justification." 

Turning,  then,  to  the  homily,  we 
find  its  venerable  author  evidently  la- 
bouring under  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
express  himself  so  clearly,  so  fully,  and 
so  emphatically,  as  to  leave  no  possi- 
ble way  by  which  the  unwilling  list- 
ener might  escape  him.  Let  us  hear 
how  be  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
subject. 

"  The  apostle  touches  specially  three 
things,  which  must  go  together  in  our 
justification.  Upon  God's  pert, bis  great 
mercy  and  grace  :  upon  Christ's  part, 
justice ;  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  God's 
justice,  or  the  price  of  our  redemption, 
by  the  offering  of  his  body,  and  shedding 
of  bis  blood,  with  fulfilling  of  the  law 
perfectly  and  thoroughly :  and  on  oar 
part,  frits  and  lively  faith  in  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  which  yet  is  not  ours,  but 
by  God's  working  in  us." 

"  And  therefore  St.  Paul  declareth  here 
nothing,  upon  the  behalf  of  a  man,  con- 
cerning bis  justification,  but  only  a  true 
and  lively  faith." 

"  Three  things  are  required  to  the  ob- 
taining1 of  our  righteousness  ;  that  is, 
God's  mercy,  Christ's  justice,  and  s  true 
and  lively  faith  ;  out  of  which  faith 
spriog  good  works.' 


only  by  this  true  and  lively  fakh  iu  Christ, 
apeak  all  the  old  and  ancient  authors." 

"  By  the  law  all  men  are  condemned, 
whereupon  it  followeth  necessarily,  that 
some  other  thiug  should  be  required  for 
our  salvation  than  the  law ;  and  that  is, 
a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Christ,  bringing 
forth  good  works." 

"  Because  faith  doth  directly  send  us 
to  Christ  for  remission  of  our  sins;  and 
that,  by  faith  given  nsof  God,  tee  embraee 
the  promise  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the 
remission  of  our  sins,  therefore  the 
Scripture  useth  to  say,  that  faith  without 
worka  doth  justify."  . 

"  Here  you  have  heard  the  office  of 
God  in  our  justification ;  and  how  wo 
receive  it  of  him  freely,  by  his  mercy, 
without  our  deserts,  through  true  and 
lively  faith.'* 

Such  was  Cranmer's  Homily.  These 
seven  passages  might  be  doubled,  or 
trebled,  could  we  stay  to  copy  all  ex- 
pressions of  a  similar  kind  which  occur 
in  it.  We  will  only  add  one  more 
proof  of  the  "  principles  of  the  English 
Reformation/'  on  this  great  doctrine, 
and  that  shall  be  taken  from  a  later 
homily,  one  of  the  second  book,  on  the 
Passion.  Language  more  explicit  and 
expressive  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

"  As  it  profiteth  a  man  nothing  to  have 
naive,  unless  it  be  well  applied  to  the 
part  infected  ;  so  the  death  of  Christ 
shall  stand  us  in  no  force,  unless  we  ap- 
ply it  to  ourselves  in  such  sort  as  God  bath 
appointed.  Almighty  God  commonly 
worketb  by  means ;  and  in  this  thing  he 
hath  also  ordained  a  certain  mean,  where- 
by we  take  fruit  and  profit  to  oar  soul's 
health. 

"  IV hat  mean  is  that  ?  Forsooth,  it  is 
Faith.  Not  an  inconstant  or  wavering 
faith  ;  but  n  sure,  stodfust,  grounded, 
and  uu feigned  faith.  God  sent  his  son 
into  the  world,  saitb  St.  John.  To  what 
end?  That  whosoever  believeth  in  bim 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  Mark  the  words :  '  That  whosoever 
believeth  in  htm.'  Here  is  the  mean 
teherehy  we  roust  apply  the  fruits  of 
ChrWs  death  unto  our  deadly  wound. 
Here  is  the  mean  whereby  we  must  ob- 
tain eternal  life,  namely,  faith.  * 

"  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  which  are  these  :  •  Christ  is  the 
end  of  tho  law  unto  salvation  for  every 
one  that  doth  believe.'  By  this,  then, 
you  may  well  perceive,  that  the  only 
mean  and  instrument  of  salvation  required, 
on  our  parts,  is  Faith." 

Such,  then, are  the  "  principles  of  the 
English  Reformation,  on  this  most 
important  point.  Now,  let  us  ask, 
What  are  the  views  of  the  Oxford 
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sect,  touching  this  same  matter  ?  And 
here  we  have  the  advantage  of  dealing, 
not  merely  with  an  anonymous  tract, 
but  with  a  complete  treatise,  recently 
put  forth  on  this  subject  by  one  who  is 
an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Newman's  Lectures  on  Justification 
announce  the  following  views : 

44  That  Justification  is  tbe  application 
of  Christ's  merits  to  tbe  individual  »'— 
"  will  not  be  denied  by  English  divines. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  agreed  llmt  his 
merits  are  not  communicated,  or  a  saving 
interest  secured,  except  through  an 
instrument  divinely  appointed.  Such  nn 
instrument  there  must  be,  if  man  is  to 
take  part  in  tbe  appropriation  supposed  ; 
and  it  must  be  divinely  appointed,  since 
it  is  to  convey  what  God  only  dispenses." 

"  All  parties  seem  to  agree  as  far  as 
this ;  but  when  we  go  on  to  inquire 
what  it  is  which  God  lias  made  His  in- 
strument,  then,  as  1  said,  we  find  our- 
selves upon  the  main  subject  of  dispute 
between  ourselves  and  the  strict  fol- 
lowers of  the  German  reformer.  Our 
church  considers  it  to  be  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism ;  they  consider  it  to  be  Faith!" 
—Pp.  3,  4. 

"  A  theology  which  differs  from  our  own 
in  considering  that  faith,  and  not  bap- 
tism, is  the  primary  instrument  of  justifi- 
cation."—P.  31. 

"  Tbe  instrument  of  our  righteous- 
ness, I  would  maintain,  is  holy  baptism.'* 
—P.  146. 

"  Christians  are  justified  by  the  com- 
munication of  an  inward,  most  sacred, 
and  most  mysterious  gift.  From  the  very 
time  of  baptism  they "  are  temples  of  the 
Holy  GW."-P.  167. 

Now,  in  thus  flatly  contradicting  the 
very  words  of  the  homily,  Mr.  Newman 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  was 
revealing  his  anti-Protestant  leanings 
somewhat  hazardously.  He  therefore 
boldly  grapples  with  the  difficulty; 
and  first  strives  to  raise  baptism  to  an 
equality  with  faith,  and  then  to  exalt  it 
to  a  superiority. 

"  There  is  nothing  inconsistent,  then, 
in  faith  being  the  sole  instrument  of 
justification,  and  yet  baptism  also  the 
sole  instrument,  and  that  at  the  same 
time,  because  in  different  senses."— 
P.  *59. 

But  there  it  something  inconsistent 
in  a  churchman's  starting  such  a  pa- 
radox, inasmuch  as  the  church  has  de- 
clared faith  to  be  the  sole  instrument 
some  dozen  times,  and  baptism  not 
once !  But  we  advance  one  step  more, 
and  find  baptism  raised  to  an  entire 
supremacy  over  faith. 


"  Faith,  then,  being  the  appointed  re- 
presentative of  baptism,  derives  its  an- 
thority  and  virtue  from  that  which  it 
lepresents.  It  is  justifying,  because  of 
Insptism;  it  is  the  faith  of  tbo  baptised, 
of  the  regenerate,  of  the  justified.  Faith 
does  not  precede  justification ;  but  justi- 
fication precedes  faith,  and  makes  it 
justifying.  And  here  lies  the  cardinal 
mistake  of  the  views  on  the  subject  now 
in  esteem.  They  make  faith  the  sole  in- 
strument, not  after  baptism,  but  before ; 
whereas  Iwptism  is  the  primary  instru- 
ment, and  ereates  faith  to  be  what  it  is, 
and  otherwise  is  not,  giving  it  power 
and  rank,  and  constituting  it  as  its  own 
successor."— P.  JB60. 

This  sort  of  reasoning,  which  would 
prove  black  to  be  white,  and  effects  to 
be,  in  all  cases,  the  forerunners  of 
causes,  may  possibly  succeed  with  the 
neophytes  of  the  new  sect.  But  any 
one  who  really  studies  the  homilies  for 
himself,  will  observe  that  this  same 
homily  —  which  Mr.  Newman  first 
quotes,  and  then  distorts— sends  him 
at  once  to  the  4th  of  Romans,  where 
stands  the  authoritative  contradiction 
of  Mr.  Newman's  fiction. 


We  say  that  faith  wis  reckoned  to 
Abraham  for  righteousness.  How  teas  it 
then  reckoned  ?  When  he  was  in  circum- 
cision, or  in  unoircumcision  ?  Not  in  cir- 
cumcision, but  in  u ncircumcision.  And  he 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  wmcu  he  had  yet 

BEING  UNCIRCUMCISED."— Rom.  iv.  9-11. 

Here,  in  St.  Paul's  own  words,  is 
the  order  propounded  by  Mr.  New- 
man exactly  reversed.  Mr.  N.  says 
that  the  sacrament  precedes  faith,  calls 
faith  into  being,  and  then  "  constitutes 
it  as  its  successor/'  St.  Paul  says,  that 
Abraham's  faith  preceded  the  sacra- 
ment; secured  his  justification  without 
the  sacrament ;  and  that  the  sacrament 
was  merely  added  as  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  which  the  patriarch  al- 
ready possessed.  But  the  book  of 
homilies,  illustrates  the  truth  by  an- 
other example.  The  Sermon  on  Good 
Works  observes, 

"  I  can  shew  a  man  that,  by  faith  with- 
out works,  lived,  and  came  to  heaven  ; 
but,  without  faith,  never  man  had  life. 
The  thief  that  was  hanged  when  Christ 
suffered,  believed  only,  and  the  moat 
merciful  God  justified  him.  •  •  • 
Thus,  faith  by  itself  saved  him ;  but 
works  by  themselves  never  justified  any 


man. 


As  truly  may  we  add,  faith,  without 
i,  has  saved,  and  is  now  daily 
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thousands;  while  baptism,  with- 
out  faith,  has  left,  and  is  now  leaving, 
millions  in  their  natural  state  of  wrath 
and  condemnation. 

On  Justification,  then,  as  on  the 
preaching  of  the  Atonement,  the  system 
of  the  Oxford  Tract-writers  is  in  the 
most  direct  opposition  to  "the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Reformation." 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  begin  with 

IV.  Baitism.  —  Here  we  arrive  at 
what  may  be  called  the  central  point 
of  the  Oxford  system.  The  atonement, 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
they  judge  it  safest  to  keep  in  silence 
and  reserve.  Justification  they  reduce 
to  nothing  more  than  a  phase  of,  or 
denomination  for,  baptism ;  and,  in 
feet,  this  one  ordinance.  Baptism,  is 
made,  with  them,  the  point  on  which 
every  thing  else  turns. 

This  probably  arises  from  a  feeling 
thai  their  main  strength  lies  in  this  di- 
rection. We  adroit  that  the  church  is 
weakest,  and  most  open  to  miscon- 
struction, on  this  point.  But  to  judge 
accurately  of  this  point,  we  must  con- 
sult those  of  her  formularies  which  date 
from  the  times  of  the  reformation. 
These  we  will  now  quote. 

In  the  office  for  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, the  persons  presenting  a  child 
are  led  to  pray : — 

"  Give  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  this  infant, 
that  be  may  be  bora  again,  and  be  made 
aa  heir  of  everlasting  salvation,  through 
oar  Lord  Jeeus  Christ." 

They  are  then  addressed  as  follows 

"Dearly  beloved,  ye  have  brought 
this  child  here  to  be  baptised ;  ye  have 
pnjed  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would 
vouchsafe  to  receive  him ;  to  release  him 
of  ill  his  sins ;  to  sanctify  him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost;  to  give  him  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  everlasting  life." 

"This  infant  must  also  faithfully,  for 
hb  part,  promise  by  you,  that  are  his 
sureties,  that  he  will  renounce  the  devil 
sad  all  his  works,  and  constantly  believe 
God's  holy  word,  and  obediently  keep 


This  pledge  being  publicly  given, 
the  rite  is  administered  ;  and  then  the 
priest  invites  all  present  to  thanks- 
giving, in  these  words,  on  the  precise 
force  and  meaning  of  which  the  ques- 
tion now  raised  mainly  turus: — 

"  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
d»*t  fife  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted 
into  the  bodv  of  Christ's  church,  let  us 
£iv€  thanks,*  &c.  .-^.^ 


The  ground  of  controversy,  then,  arises 
out  of  these  words.  The  church  speaks 
of  the  child  as  "  regenerate."  Does  she 
do  so  in  the  judgment  of  charity? — in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  burial- 
service  and  oilier  of  her  forms  of 
prayer  are  constructed  ? — or  does  she 
meau  to  assert,  positively,  and  without 
reservation,  that  every  infant  who  is 
brought  to  her  font,  and  receives  bap- 
tism, is,  ipso  facto,  bom  again,  and 
translated  from  a  state  of  wrath  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  son  ?" 

To  decide  this  question,  we  must 
refer  to  the  Articles;  and  mu« 
call  in  the  evidence  of  those  by 
those  Articles  were  framed . 

The  XXVth  Article  declares  of  the 
Sacraments,  that 

"  In  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 
operation. 

The  XXVIUi  further  explains,  that 

"The  unworthiness  of  the  minister 
hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  sacraments, 
to  such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  re- 
ceive the  same." 

In  the  XXVIIth,  baptism  is  de- 
clared to  be,  not  regeneration,  but 

"  A  tig  a  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
birth,  whereby  as  by  an  instrument,  they 
that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted 
into  the  church." 

And  in  the  XXVUIth,  the  supper 
of  the  Lord  is  stated  to  be 

"  A  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by 
Christ's  death,  insomuch  that  to  tuch  as 
rightly,  worthily,  and  with  yaitA,  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  wo  break  is  a 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  Sec. 

Thus  we  find  the  stress  laid,  in  every 
case,  not  on  the  mere  formal  use, 
but  on  the  right  reception,  of  the  sacra- 
ment. And  that  which  renders  such 
reception  a  right  reception  is  declared 
to  be  faith.  Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many,  nay,  multitudes,  who 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in 
their  infancy,  can  neither  refer  to  the 
faith  of  their  sponsors,  nor  of  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  nor  of  any  other  per- 
son concerned  in  the  ceremony.  Faith 
was  altogether  absent:  where,  then,  is 
the  "  right  reception"  upon  which  the 
articles  lay  so  great  a  stress  ? 

But  lest  any  doubt  should  rest  upon 
the  real  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
articles,  we  may  as  well  refer  to  the 
recorded  views  of  those  who  framed 
both  the  articles  and  the  services.  A 
tew  extracts  may  suffice. 
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Irf  Cranmer's  book  on  the  sacra- 
ments (book  iv.  c.  vii.),  he  «y* : 

"  In  sacraments,  saith  St.  Austin,  is 
to  be  considered,  not  what  they  be,  but 
what  thev  shew;  for  they  be  signs  of 
other  things,— •  being  one  thing,  and  sig- 
nifying another.  Therefore,  as  in  bap- 
tism, those  that  come  feignedly,  and 
those  that  como  unfeignedlv,  both  be 
washed  with  the  sacramental  water,  but 
both  be  not  washed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
clothed  with  Christ ;  so  in  the  Lord's 
supper/'  &c. 

Latimer  thus  agrees  with  his  arch- 
bishop : 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  again  from 
above,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  must  hsve  a  regeneration ; 
and  what  is  this  regeneration  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  christened  in  water,  and  nothing  else. 
How  is  it  to  be  expounded,  then  ?  Saith 
St  Peter,  we  be  born  again.  How? 

•  Not  by  a  mortal  seed,  but  by  an  im- 
mortal.'' What  is  this  immortal  seed  ? 

*  By  the  word  of  the  living  God;'  by 
the  word  of  God  preached  and  opened. 
Thus  cometh  in  our  new  birth."— Vol.  i. 
p.  7S. 

So  follows  Bishop  Hooper,  a  third 
episcopal  martyr  ana  witness  : 

*'  Although  baptism  be  a  sacrament  to 
be  received,  and  honourably  used  of  all 
men,  yet  it  sanctijieth  no  man.  And  such 
as  do  attribute  the  remission  of  sins  to 
the  external  sign,  do  offend.'' 

We  will  only  adduce  one  more  wit- 
ness, Bishop  Jewell,  the  great  defender 
of  the  Reformation.  He  observes 
(in  his  answer  to  Harding)  that : 

"  Even  in  St.  Pauls  time  there  were 
certain,  that,  of  like  superstition,  began  to 
baptize  the  dead.  They  thought  that  the 
outward  work  of  baptism  itself,  only  be- 
cause it  was  done,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
mit sins." 

The  bishop  also  quotes  St.  Augustine 
to  this  effect: 

"  Christ  saith  not,  Ye  are  clean  for 
the  baptism  wherewith  ye  are  washed ; 
but  for  the  word's  sake  that  I  bare  spoken 
to  you." 

And  he  adds  the  strong  opinion : 

"  Verily,  to  ascribe  felicity,  or  the  re- 
mission  of  sins,  which  is  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  any  manner 
of  outward  action  whatsoever,  is  a  super- 
stitious, a  gross,  and  a  Jewish  error."— 
Pp.  594-600. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  all  these  testi- 
monies, let  us  see  what  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  which  Dr.  Hook  puts  for- 
ward as  maintaining  '<  the  principles  of 


the  English  Reformation/' — let  us  tec 
what  these  tell  us  of  the  power  and 
virtue  of  baptism.  Many  are  the 
various  statements  of  this  doctrine 
which  the  writings  of  this  sect  would 
furnish  ;  but  perhaps  one,  of  a  late 
date,  may  suffice.  In  No.  76  (p.  1) 
this  passage  will  be  found  : 

"  By  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration is  meant,  6 rat,  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  is  not  a  mere  sign  or 
promise,  but  actually  a  means  of  grace, 
an  instrument,  by  which,  when  rightly 
received,  the  soul  is  admitted  to  the  be- 
nefits of  Christ's  atonement,  such  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  original  and  actual, 
reconciliation  to  God,  a  new  nature, 
adoption,  citizenship  in  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  the  inheritance  of  heaven, — in 
a  word,  regeneration.  And  next,  baptism 
is  considered  to  be  rightly  received, 
when  there  is  no  positive  obstacle  or 
hinderance  to  the  reception  in  the  reci- 
pient, such  as  impenitence  or  unbelief 
would  be  in  the  case  of  an  adult ;  so  that 
infants  are  necessarily  t  ight  recipients  of  it, 
as  not  being  yet  capable  of  actual  sin." 

Now,  we  desire  to  avoid  exaggera- 
tion, and  "  even  the  appearance  of 
evil/'  But  this  Oxford  Tract  doctrine 
can  only  be  thoroughly  understood, 
in  its  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
monstrosity,  by  bringing  it  to  the  test 
of  actual  fact. 

The  younger  son  of  a  fox-hunting 
squire,  who  lias  just  been  inducted  to 
a  family  living,  rings  his  bell  imme- 
diately breakfast  is  despatched,  and  or- 
ders his  groom  to  bring  his  horse  round 
instantly,  or  he  shall  be  too  late  to  meet 
the  hounds.  *'  But,  please,  sir,  you 
must  stop  a  few  minutes,  for  here  be 
Thomas  Jones  and  Betty  Spark es,  with 
the  constable,  who  wants  you  to  be  so 
good  as  to  marry  them,  and  to  christen 
their  child." 

Muttering  something  between  his 
teeth,  the  young  rector  hastily  flings 
his  surplice  over  his  hunting-vest,  and 
almost  runs  into  the  church.  There, 
in  about  seven  minutes,  he  manages  to 
scramble  through  both  services,  flings 
his  surplice  to  the  sexton,  leaps  up,  and 
gallops  ofT. 

The  father  has  been  sullen  from  the 
compulsion  used,  and  half  stupid  with 
beer.  The  mother's  whole  attention 
has  been  given  to  her  half-starved  and 
fretful  child.  The  sexton  has  volun- 
teered all  the  responses;  and  the  mi- 
serable couple,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  pledge  their  child  to  forsake 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
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know  and  care  nothing  of  what  has 
been  done,  except  its  legal  consequences. 

Vet  is  this  child,  the  offspring  of 
gross  sin,  forced  to  the  font  by  the 
overseer  and  the  constable,  unblessed 
by  one  word  of  real  prayer,  either  by 
the  minister,  the  father,  or  the  mother 
—  yet  is  this  child  declared  by  these 
new  theologians  to  be,  by  virtue  of 
this  horrible  profanation,  "  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  atonement ; 
such  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  original 
and  actual,  reconciliation  to  God,  a 
new  nature,  adoption,  citizenship  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  inheritance 
of  heaven — in  a  word,  regeneration." 

So  appalling  a  proposition  ought, 
unquestionably,  to  be  supported  by 
the  most  invincible  proofs,  Scripture, 
assuredly,  tells  us  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  framers  of  our  articles  and  ho- 
milies declare,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
very  contrary.  How,  then,  does  the 
writer  of  Tract  No.  76  support  his 
averments  ? 

By  oue  or  two  misapplied  quota- 
tions from  Jewel  and  Hooker,  appa- 

much  as  they  do  not  prove  his  prin- 
ciple,—  and  then,  by  a  large  bundle 
of  extracts  from  such  writers  as  Laud, 
Bramhall,  Hammond,  Hey  1  in,  Alles- 
trie,  Thorndike,  Sharp,  Jenkin,  Potter, 
Nelson,  Hickes,  Bingham,  Skelton, 
Jebb,  and  Mant!  He  then  adds, 
"  It  would  be  very  easy  to  extend 
this  list ;"  of  which,  if  such  writers  are 
to  be  reckoned  authorities,  there  can 
be  little  doubt ! 

But  where,  amidst  all  this,  is  the 
supposition,  that  in  these  Tracts  for  the 
Times  we  should  find  "  the  principles 
of  the  English  Reformation  ?"  The 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation  ! 
The  principles  of  the  English  Reform- 
ation, as  far  as  baptism  is  concerned, 
are,  as  we  nave  just  snewn,  at  tne  very 
antipodes  of  this  monstrous  system. 

Dr.  Hook,  however,  comes  to  their 
aid,  with  two  or  three  passages  from 
Cranmer,  Ridley, and  Latimer;  which 
bear  an  appearance  of  sustaining  the 
Tract-doctrine.  But  it  is  only  an  ap- 
pearance. Cranmer  says,  "  Christ 
hath  ordained  one  visible  sacrament  of 
spiritual  regeneration  in  water,  and  an- 
other visible  sacrament  of  spiritual  nou- 
rishment in  bread  and  wine."  Ridley 
says,  that  "  the  bread,  indeed,  sacra- 
mentally,  is  changed  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  the  water  in  baptism  is  sacra- 
mentally  changed  into  the  fountain  of 
Latimer  savs.  that M  this 


sacrament  of  baptism  is  a  thing  of 
great  weight;  for  it  ascertained  and 
assured  us,  that  like  as  the  water 
washeth  the  body  and  cleanseth  it,  so 
the  blood  of  Christ  our  Saviour  cleanseth 
and  washeth  from  all  filth  and  unclean- 
ness  of  sin." 

In  all  Uiese  passages,  the  venerable 
writers  are  evidently  lauding  the  sacra- 
ments, not  unwisely  or  unduly,  but 
without  stopping  in  these  places  to  fur- 
nish accurate  definitions  and  reserva- 
tions. But  in  the  articles  we  have  al- 
ready seen  how  these  same  men  state 
the  doctrine,  when  strict  accuracy  is 
required.  "  In  such  only  as  worthily 
receive  the  sacraments,  they  have  a 
wholesome  effect  or  operation."  "  The 
grace  of  God's  gifts  "  belongs  to  u  such 
as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive  the 
sacraments."  "  They  that  receive  bap- 
tism rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church." 
"  Such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith  » 
"  are  in  no  wise  partakers  of  Christ, 
but  rather  to  their  condemnation  do  eat 
and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so 
great  a  thing." 

To  this  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
church,  then,  we  bring  the  fact  of  an 
outward  baptism  in  which  all  partie* 
are  "  void  of  a  lively  faith."  And  we 
say  that  in  such  a  case  the  judgment 
of  the  church  clearly  is,  that  there  has 
been  no  "  worthy  "  or"  right "  reception ; 
and,  consequently,  no  grace  conveyed. 

Hie  last  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Hook, 
and  with  great  triumph,  is  one  from 
Mr.  Simeon ;  in  which  Mr.  S.,  in  de- 
fending the  baptismal  service,  shews 
that  there  are  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  bear  out  its  language. 
ut.  hook,  wun  more  aaioiiness  inan 
candour,  presses  Mr.  Simeon,  without 
hesitation,  into  his  service,  as  a  witness 
in  favour  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  He  says : 

"  I  venture  to  quote  this  as  one  of  the 
most  lucid  expositions,  and  one  of  the 
most  scriptural  vindications,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  as  held  by  our 
English  reformers — nnd  for  holding  which 
so  much  abuse  is  heaped  upon  those  who 
are  designated  High  Churchmen,— that 
has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

Now,  would  it  not  have  been  rather 
more  honest  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hook, 
to  have  apprised  his  readers  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  although  Mr.  Simeon 
maintains  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
the  Oxford  Tracts  maintain  baptismal 
regeneration,  yet  the  baptismal  rege- 
neraiion  01  mc  one  is  wrtouy  uijjcrcni 
from  the  baptismal  regeneration  of  the 
?    Mr.  Simeon,  finding  the  term 
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"  regeneration  "  in  our  baptismal  ser- 
vice, and  setting  himself  to  defend  that 
service,  remarks  that  — 

"  Afttr  thanking  God  for  regenerating 
this  infant  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
taught  to  pray  '  that  he,  being  dead  unto 
sin  and  living  unto  righteousness,  nuty 
crucify  the  old  man,  and  utterly  abolish 
tho  whole  body  of  sin and  then,  declar- 
ing the  total  change  to  be  the  necessary 
mean  of  his  obtaining  salvation,  we  add, 
1  50  that ,  finally  with  the  residue  of  the 
Holy  Church,  he  may  be  an  inheritor  of 
thine  everlasting  kingdom." 

But  thu  is  not  the  baptismal  rege- 
neration of  the  Tract,  No.  76.  That 
Tract  declares,  unreservedly,  that  every 
baptised  infant,  without  exception,  "  is 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
atonement ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  re- 
conciliation to  God,  a  new  nature, 
adoption,  citizenship  in  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  the  inheritance  of  heaven." 
If  any  one  had  put  the  question  in 
thu  form  to  Mr.  Simeon,  be  would 
instantly  have  repudiated  such  a  doc- 
trine. Yet,  upon  the  strength  of  an 
apology  for  the  baptismal  service,  he  is 
drugged  forward  as  a  witness  in  favour 
of  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  these  Ox- 
ford Tracts !  Such  is  the  advantage 
that  an  adroit  controversialist  know- 
how  to  take  of  a  deceased  author ! 

V.  Touching  the  other  sacrament, 
Communion  of  the  Lord's  ScrPEn, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  say 
much.  The  writers  in  question  frankly 
admit  their  entire  opposition  to  the 
church  on  this  point.  They  acknow- 
ledge, without  disguise,  that  they  de- 
cidedly prefer  "  the  Mass  "  to  u  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 

The  ground  deliberately  taken  by  our 
English  reformers  will  be  best  under- 
stood, by  a  few  moments'  consideration 
of  what  they  actually  did,  in  the  matter 
of  the  eucharistic  service.  That  service, 
like  ail  other  things  which  had  passed 
through  the  defiling  hands  of  the 
apostate  church,  had  to  be  "  reformed." 
In  what  did  that  reform  chiefly  consist  ? 

It  consisted  almost  solely  of  omis- 
sions, of  purifications.  The  compilers 
of  the  Common  Pray  er-book  settled 
this  service  by  the  simple  mode  of 
clearing  away  all  the  passages  which 
spoke  of  an  altar,  of  a  taenia, ,  or  of 
the  offering  up  that  sacrifice  to  the 
Father.  Every  trace  of  these  views  of 
the  sacrament  was  eradicated ;  and 
thus  the  communion-service  became, 
once  more,  what  our  Lord  and  his  apo- 
stles left  »t. 


A  few  minutes'  examination  of  that 
service  will  shew  how  carefully  the 
extrusion  of  these  objectionable  terms 
was  carried  on.    From  the  opening  to 
the  close,  including  the  rubric,  the  ex- 
pression "  the  table,"  "  the  lxnd's 
table,"  occurs  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
tiroes ;  the  word  "  altar  "  not  once. 
The  word  "  sacrifice  "  is  used  but 
twice,  and  then  not  with  reference  to 
the  bread  and  wine  ;  —  once  referring 
to  the  communicants,  "  We  offer  and 
present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves, 
our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reason- 
able, holy,  and  lively  tacrijice  unto 
i'ml  ;" — and  once  to  the  Saviour: 
"  who  made  there  (by  his  one  oblation 
of  himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect, 
and  sufficient  sacrifice,"  &c.   The  sa- 
cramental  elements    are  constantly, 
both  before  and  after  the  consecration, 
termed  "  the  bread  and  wine and 
the  whole  closes  wiih  a  declaration 
that  "  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
remain  still  in  their  very  natural  sub- 
stance, and   therefore  may   not  be 
adored  ;  and  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  Christ,  art  in 
heaven,  and  not  here" 

Now,  it  is  very  necessary  that,  in 
observing  these  things,  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  communion  service 
was  not  a  new  composition,  framed  by 
our  reformers  in  such  and  such  words, 
and  which  they  might  just  as  easdy 
have  cast  in  other  phraseology,  if  it 
had  occurred  to  them.   The  omission 
of  the  Homish  terms  is  roost  deter- 
mined and  emphatic.    The  service  is 
an  ancient  service  ;  it  descended  down 
to  our  reformers,  filled  with  idolatrous 
corruptions.  Every  where  it  was  filled 
with  "  altar,"  and  "  sacrifice,"  and 
■  the  body  and  blood,"  and  the  "  offer* 
inn  up,"  and  the  "  adoration."  The 
entire  and  total  exclusion  of  all  this 
furniture  of  trnnsubstantiation  was  as 
compieie  a  protest,  as  tun  a  aeciaraiion 
of  their  sentiments,  as  the  reformers 
could  possibly  give. 

So  complete,  indeed,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  add  any  further 
proof.  Yet  a  few  sentences  from  the 
Articles  and  Homilies  may  be  given. 

The  31st  Article  plainly  says,  that 

"  Tkewn  i/ias  of  masses,  in  the  which 
it  was  roiuruonly  said,  that  the  priest  did 
offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
to  have  rrmiwon  of  pain  or  guilt,  were 
■LAiraiMOn   tables  and  inNntnors 

DECttTS." 

Stronger  language  than  this,  our 
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Reformers  have  nowhere  used.  In 
the  homilies  for  Whitsunday,  and  on 
the  Sacrament,  they  sustain  it  :- 

For  tbia  is  to  stick  fast  to  Christ's 
promise  made  in  his  institution,  to  make 
C  exist  thine  own,  and  to  apply  hie  merits 
unto  *  iiys*"*lf  I lt?rt^in  tliou  ii£**(it*st  no 
other  man's  help ;  no  other  sacrijice,  or 
oblation ;  no  sacrificing  priest ;  no  mass ; 
no  means  established  by  man's  in- 
vention." 

"  Christ  commended  to  his  church  a 
sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  They 
(the  Romanists)  have  changed  it  into  a 
sacrifice'  for  the  q\ttch  and  the  dead* 

Language  so  explicit  cannot  be  per- 
verted or  evaded.  The  Oxford  Tract- 
writers  are  therefore  driven,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  a  candid  coufession,  that 
they  utterly  dislike  and  mourn  over  the 
service  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
in  this  matter.   Mr.  Froude  says  :— 

"Ism  more  and  more  indignant  at  the 
Protestant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the 
eucbarist,  and  think  that  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  as  proud,  irreverent, 
ami  foolish,  as  that  of  any  heresy,  even 
Socixianxsm!      Remains,  voL  L,  p.  391. 

Now,  this  sentiment,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  published  by  Mr.  Newman 
and  Mr.  Keble,  without  a  word  of 

j  •  Out       Iwvj  i » rr    /villorl  nr\An 

(Jt&St  ***         XJMlj     Utrllij^  ULiOll  Ijy 

Dr.  Faussett,  Mr.  Newman  publishes 
the  following  defence  and  reassertion 
of  Mr.  Froude  s  view  : — 

"At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  we, 
in  common  with  all  the  West,  possessed 
the  rite  of  the  Roman  church,  or  St. 
Peter *■  liturgy  w  (called  also  the  canon  of 
the  mass).  "  This  sacred  and  most  pre- 
cious monument,  then,  of  the  apostles, 
our  reformers  received  whole  and  entire 
from  their  predecessors,  and  they  muti- 
lated the  tradition  of  1500  years." 

■  The  first  feeling  which  comes  upon 
an  ardent  mind,  on  mastering  these  facts, 
is  one  of  indignation  and  impatient  sorrow.1' 
"  The  third,  that  we  are  mysteriously 
bound  up  with  our  forefathers,  and  hear 
their  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  that  our 
present  condition  is  a  judgment  on  us  for 
what  they  did." 

a> 

These  bold  assertions  of  Mr.  New- 
man's, of  the  mass  being  "  a  tradition  of 
1500  vears,"  and  of  "St.  Peter's  li- 
turgy '  being  "  a  relic  of  the  apostles," 
may  serve  to  shew  us  into  what  con- 
fusion we  should  plunge,  were  we  to 
give  way  to  "  traditions  "  of  any  kind. 
Justin  Martyr,  writing  one  hundred 
years  after  St.  Peter,  knew  nothing  of 
any  mass,  or  any  sacrifice ;  yet,  now, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Papists,  we  are 


called  on  to  believe,  without  hesitation, 
that  their  mass-book  is  "  a  relic  of  the 
apostles  1" 

However,  the  main  point  now  before 
us  is  the  agreement  alleged  by  Dr. 
Hook  to  exist,  between  the  writers  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  and  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers.  We  imagine  that 
even  the  doctor  himself,  with  these 
passages  before  him,  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  on  this  point,  at  least,  in- 
stead of  agreement,  there  exists,  mani- 
festly, and  beyond  nil  doubt,  an  op- 
position the  most  complete  and  total. 

VI.  Agreeing  with  Rome  in  all  the 
cniei  points  on  wnicn  ine  iveiormprs 
differed  from  her,  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that,  in  minor  matters,  the 
same  leaning  is  equally  discernible. 

We  have  just  seen,  that  the  XXXIst 
article  declares,  that 

"  The  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  the 

which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the 
priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or 
guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dan- 

The  Homily  on  Prayer  adds  :— 

"  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  think- 
ing that  either  we  may  help  other,  or 
other  may  help  us,  by  their  good  and 
charitable  prayers  in  time  to  come." 
"  Let  us  thiuk,  as  the  Scripture  teach  elh 
us,  that  the  soul  of  man,  passing  out  of 
the  body,  goeth  straightways  either  to 
heaven  or  to  hell,  whereof  the  one  need- 
eth  no  prayer,  the  other  is  without  re- 
demption." '*  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
dream  of  purgatory,  or  of  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  them  that  be  dead." 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  church. 
That  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  is  as 
follows ; — 

"  Since  they  (the  early  church)  knew 
not  of  our  chill  separation  between  those 
who  being  dead  in  Christ,  and  those  who 
are  yet  in  the  flesh,  they  felt  assured  that 
this  sacrifice  offered  by  the  church  on  earth. 
for  the  whole  church,  conveyed  to  that 
portion  of  the  church  which'  had  passed 
into  the  unseen  world,  such  benefits  of 
Christ's  death  as  were  still  applicable  to 
them."  "Why  should  men  think  it  an 
unhappiness  or  imperfection  that  they 
should  obtain  additional  joys  and  satis- 
factions thereby  ? — No.  81,  pp.  6,  7. 

In  short,  of  the  whole  liturgy  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Froude  speaks  thus 

"  I  can  see  no  other  claim  which  the 
Prayer-book  has  on  a  layman's  defer, 
euce,  as  the  teaching  of  the  church,  which 
the  Breviary  and  the  Missal  have  not,  in 
a  far  greater  d*fr*e."— Vol.  i.  p.  40?. 
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And,  in  accordance  with  this  sen- 
timent, is  the  practice  of  the  Tract- 
writers.  The  preface  to  the  Prayer-book 
of  the  Church  of  England  states,  that 

"  The  godly  and  decent  order  of  the 
ancient  fathers  hath  been  so  altered, 
broken,  and  neglected,  by  planting  in 
uncertain  stories,  and  legends,  with  mul- 
titude of  responds,  verses,  vain  repetitions, 

In  direct  opposition  to  which  view 
appears  Tract  No.  75,  with  a  heap 
of  "  uncertain  stories  and  legends, 
a  multitude  of  responds,  verses,  repeti- 
tions, commemorations,"  and  what  not, 
and  the  whole  declared,  in  the  preface, 
to  be  "a  re-appropriation"  of  " a 
treasure"  which  had  long  been  lost. 
It  is  in  this  number,  also,  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the  prac- 
tice of  saint-worship,  or  direct  idolatry, 
in  positive  contravention  of  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  homily  on  prayer.  But 
time  would  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to 
recount  all  the  corruptions  and  errors 
advocated  and  reintroduced  by  these 
Tracts.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  on 
every  individual  doctrine  or  practice  on 
which  ourlteformers  di  ffered  from  Rome, 
their  bias  is  against  the  English  Church, 
and  in  favour  of  the  Italian  apostasy. 
On  a  few  minor  points,  indeed,  such 
as  the  degree  of  honour  to  be  paid  to  the 
Pope,  the  degree  of  homage  to  the  relics 
ana  images  of  the  saints,  and  three  or 
four  others,  they  do  their  own  church 
the  honour  to  hold  partly  with  her,  and 
partly  with  the  adversary.  But  on  all 
the  great  fundamental  questions,  their 
course,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
always  with  Rome  and  against  England. 

We  answer,  then,  the  Call  to  Union 
of  Dr.  Hook  in  the  words  of  the  mar- 
tyred Latimer : — 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Six  Articles,  there 
was  a  bishop  which  ever  cried,  «  Unity, 
unity  !'  but  what  he  desired  was  a  Popish 
unity.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, saith,  4  Be  of  one  mind ;'  but  he 
addeth,  '  according  to  Christ  Jesus ;'  ue. 
according  to  God's  holy  word ;  else  it 
icere  better  war  than  peace.  We  ought 
never  to  regard  unitv  so  much  as  that  we 
should  forsake  God's  word  for  her  sake." 

Dr.  Hook's  assumption,  that  in  unit- 
ing with  the  Oxford  Tract-writers,  we 
should  "  unite  on  the  principles  of  the 
English  Reformation,'  is  about  the 
most  groundless  supposition  that  we 
ever  met  with.  We  have  gone  through 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  new  sect, 
and  have  shewn  that  in  every  point  they 
forsake  "  the  English  Reformation, ' 


and  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Their  Rule  of  Faith  is  not  that  of 
the  articles  and  homilies,  which  con- 
stantty  direct  us  to  Holy  Scripture,  and 
to  nothing  cite,  as  the  alone  source  of 
Divine  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
precisely  that  laid  down  in  Dr.  Wise- 
man's Lectures  — namely,  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, not  alone,  but  joined  with  the 
authority  of  the  Church . 

Their  Doctrines  are  not  those  of  the 
Reformation,  any  more  than  their  Rule. 
The  glory  and  excellence  of  that  great 
recovery  was,  that  it  brought  up  again 
from  under  the  heaps  of  rubbish  under 
which  they  had  been  long  buried,  the 
grand  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  of  JusU6cation  by  Faith.  The 
Oxford  Tract-writers,  far  from  rejoicing 
in  these  privileges,  at  once  propose  to 
thrust  back  into  concealment  the  main 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  tlte  Atonement ; 
and  Justification  by  raith  they  declare 
to  be  nothing  else  than  Justification  by 
an  external  ceremony  1 

Their  Sacraments,  also,  are  not  the 
sacraments  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
ivetormeis.  ine  etneacy  ot  oaptism 
they  make  to  consist,  not  in  the  prayer 
of  faith,  or  the  "  right  reception,"  but 
solely  in  the  fact  that  he  who  sprinkles 
water  on  the  child  has  had  the  hands 
of  the  bishop  laid  upon  htm.  As  for  the 
other  sacrament,  over  that  they  openly 
mourn,  because  it  is  no  longer  the  INI  ass ; 
and  they  plainly  tell  us  that  the  Re- 
formers "  sinned  "  in  "  mutilating  "  the 
Mass-book,  and  that  we  "  bear  their 
sin,"  in  having  only  a  communion- 
service  instead  of "  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

The  Liturgy,  also,  which  the  Refor- 
mation gave  us,  is  equally  the  object 
of  their  grief  and  their  indignation. 
They  tell  us, — 

"  That  the  Catholic  (Romish)  ritual 
was  a  precious  possession  ;  and  if  we,  who 
have  escaped  from  Popery,  have  lost  not 
only  the  possession,  but  the  sense  of  its 
value,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
we  are  not  like  men  who  recover  from 
some  grievous  illness  with  the  lose  or 
injury  of  their  sight  or  hearing!"— 
Tract  xxxiv. 

Most  entire  and  total,  then,  is  their 
opposition  to  "  the  principles  of  the 
English  reformation.  But,  if  this 
be  so,  when  has  the  Church  of  Rog- 
land  had  to  bear  with  so  gross  an  at- 
tempt at  extensive  imposition,  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  Dr.  Hook's  Catl 
to  Union? 
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TIIE  POETRY  OP  OUY's  ARITHMETIC. 
"  I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

I. 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BAL&AD, 

Of  a  FU+Quart  Jug,  and  a  Three-Quart  Jug,  and  a  Princess  enslaved  bu 

Turkish  Hunchback. 

>OW  FIRST  DOME  INTO  VMSE. 


a  wicketl 


I. 

A  sweet  Princess,  whose  name  I  hide 
— Twas  in  the  days  of  faerie— 

Stood  sadly  at  the  river  side 
Beneath  a  weeping  willow-tree, 

And  wrung  her  little  hands,  and  cried, 
Most  sad  to  see. 

Her  lord,  a  cruel  dwarf  (whose  hunch 
Was  hideous  as  a  hunch  could  be), 

One  rooming  had  ogres  four  to  lunch ; 
And  to  his  slave  thus  shouted  he  : 

"  Go  get  four  quarts  to  make  our  punch ; 
We're  dry,  d'ye  see !" 


She  turned  towards  this  ogre  fierce,— 
"  My  lord  I  what  may  this  riddle  be  ? 

Four  quarts  you  bid  me  bring,  and  here's 
A  five-quart  pitcher  and  a  three. 

This  puzzle  in  a  hundred  years 
I  ne'er  shall  see." 

Loud  laughed  in  scom  this  wicked  Turk, 
And  to  her  fiercely  answered  he : 

u  Go,  minion  base !  and  do  thy  work, 
Nor  more  nor  less  bring  back  to  me. 

m  slay  you  else— I  will,  by  Burke  ! 
As  you  shall  see." 

And  therefore  by  the  river  side 
The  Princess  sate  despairingly, 

And  wrung  her  little  bands,  and  cried, 
Beneath  the  weeping  willow-tree; 

And  watched,  and  watched  the  silver  tide, 
Most  sad  to  see. 


%  iJIriiUEttc  i%  bioocn, 


m)  a  miclcti  fturkc,  to 
bring 


tour  quarts  (no  more 
nor  less)  tnafibe  antpa 
thrct-troart  3»a«T.G 


Not  knotoing  f)oo>, 


she  toccpes  at  tip  rlbcr 
siUc. 


A  sage,  with  solemn  looks  and  pace, 
That  way  a  wandering  chanced  to  be. 

I  know  not  whether  'twas  her  case, 
Because  'twas  told  so  touchingly, 

Or  whether  'twas  the  maiden's  face 
So  fair  to  see  ; 


But  soft  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 
And  said,  "  What  wilt  thou  give  to  me, 

Provided  that  this  riddle  is, 
My  pretty  maid,  made  clear  to  thee  ? 

I  have  a  price,  and  that's  a  kiss  ; 
You'll  yield,  I  see/' 

*OL.  XIX.  NO.  CIX. 


a  ccrtatn  tjoctor. 


for  the  price  of  a  ktag, 
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This  sage  he  was  a  doctor  bred 

F  the  London  Universilie; 
The  little  maiden  blushing  said, — 

"  As  you  have  wished,  so  let  it  be." 
"  Now,  then,"  he  cried,  "  it  shall  be  read, 
As  you  shall  see. 

Go  fill  me  up  the  five-quart  pot, 
And  from  it  fill  me  up  the  three  ; 

Then  quick  unto  the  river  trot, 

And  let  the  three-quart  emptied  lie  ; 

And  now  two  quarts,  my  love,  we've  got, 
As  you  may  see. 

Into  the  little  three-quart  jug 

Empty  the  two  quarts  back  for  me  ; 

Then  hll  once  more  the  five-quart  mug, 
And  from  it  after  fill  the  three." 

The  maid  here  gave  the  saee  a  hug, 
And  said,  "  I  see  1 " 

Four  quarts  were  in  the  five-quart  can  ! 

She  quickly  emptied  but  the  three, 
And  homeward  to  the  ogre  ran 

As  happy  as  a  slave  could  be  ; 
Rut,  ah !  she  hoped  that  learned  man 
Again  to  see ! 

Then  straight  the  hunchbacked  Turk  did  sny 

(He  had  a  wee  drap  in  his  ee), 
«  Not  all  thy  work  is  done  to  day ; 

Now  take  the  five  quarts  and  the  three  ; 
Fill  me  four  quarts  a  different  way — 
Be  quick,  d'ye  see  1" 

ii. 

Then  quickly  back  the  maiden  hied, 
More  puzzled  than  before  was  she, 

And  came  unto  the  river's  side ; 
And  underneath  the  willow-tree, 

The  doctor  gazing  at  the  tide 
Did  joy  to  see. 

He  did  net  take  a  single  kiss, 

As  he  had  taken  formerly ; 
But  said,  "  Dear  girl,  take  this,  and  this!'' 

And,  truly,  nothing  loath  was  she  : 
Two  lovers  like  to  these,  I  wis, 
'Tis  sweet  to  see. 

When  they  had  done  philandering, 
He  said,  "  What  wilt  thou  give  to  me, 

Provided  that  this  second  thing, 
My  pretty  girl,  's  made  clear  to  thee  ? 

Lo  !  take  this  golden  marriage-ring, 
And  thou  shalt  see." 

The  maiden,  blushing  to  the  eyes, 
Said,  "  As  thou  wnl'st,  so  let  it  be  ; 

If  thou  wilt  seek  so  small  a  prize, 
Good  lack !  I  won't  refuse  it  thee  : 

A  sage  so  handsome  and  so  wise 
I  never  see." 


instructeth  her. 


Sip  filial]  i be  fitv-quavt 

Site,  antl  (root  it  tip 
rec ;  then  c m  p 1 1 n n  a  i  he 
rrc,  she  pouretb  into  it 
hug  quarts  remain^ 
incj  in  the  fit*  ;  mhuh 
aqatn  she  fillctf).  Slje 
fillet!)  noto  the  thuc 
from  t l>c  fit*.  She  batlj 
(our  quarts  in  t^e  fitx. 
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veturwth  lo  tl>e 


he  hiotieth  hev  go  »it 
again,  art  fill  the  pots 
a  Uittereut  toa»e. 


She  nuctcib  the 


art  ttjoyatb, 
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can, 


Which  in  the  five-quart  poured  he ; 
Then  tilled  the  three-quart  pot  again, 

And  filled  the  five  up  from  the  three  : 
So  in  the  three  quarts  did  remain 
One  quart,  ye 


The  full  five-quart  he  emptied  out : 

"  Now  pour  the  one-quart  in't,"  said  he  ; 

"  Now  fill  the  three-quart  to  the  snout ; 
And  now,  my  princess,  you  are  free!" 

She  flung  her  arms  his  neck  about. 
And  said, « I 


"  Three  quarts  and  one  quart  aye  make  four — 

Oh,  blessed  be  philosophy ! 
And  blessed  be  thou,  my  heart's  doctore, 

Who  read  this  riddle  unto  me  I" 
Back  to  the  Turk  the  pot  she  bore, 
And  bade  him  see. 

But  when  she  reached  the  hunchback's  house, 
Behold !  the  dwarf  and  ogres  three 

(Oli,  sad  effects  of  mad  carouse  1) 
All  lying  higgle-piggledye 

Upon  the  floor,  as  drunk  as  sows, 
She  there  did  see! 

The  tipsy  knaves  did  snort  and  snore  : 
She  tripped  among  them  daintily. 

She  picked  the  pockets  of  the  four, 
And  carried  off  the  great  door  key ; 

And  as  she  double-locked  the  door 
Her  love  did  see. 

0  then  was  joy,  and  then  was  bliss, 
Sure  ne'er  was  maid  so  bless'd  as  she ; 

Twas  hug  on  hug,  and  kiss  on  kiss, 
She  was  so  happy  to  be  free : 

Tis  difficult  to  tell  all  this, 
As  sweet  to  see. 


En  torn  t  ntml  it  bt  fills  the 
three  quarts,  ano  pours 
into  tip  fine,  again  he 
nllrtb  tip  three,  nnti 
filUtij  the  fine  up  from 
it ;  emptying  tobirl),  be 
pours  into  ft  the  quart 
remaining  in  the  threes 
C|ii  "irt  TT\iiQC^c  tot) id)  on cc 
more  he  filleifj.  3  +  I 
quan  make 


St*  robbed  tfc 


She  bisseth  the  Sector. 


They  mounted  on  the  doctor's  horse, 
And  off  they  journeyed  merrilie. 

I»ng  time  they  did  pursue  their  course, 
Through  all  the  land  of  Christendie ; 

Through  realms  by  dozens,  towns  by 
O'er  land  and 


anlt  ritfeth  totth  htm 


in. 


At  length  tbey  reached  a  city  grand,  to  Titte!  Vritannfe,  of 

And  beautiful  as  town  could  be;  tof)irr)  st)e  is  ^Jhutresse. 

She  bade  him  stand,  and  press'd  his  " 
Unto  her  bosom  tenderly. 

"  I  am  the  princess  of  this  land, 
And  this  is  Little  Britannie  : 

From  Mary  Axe  unto  the  Strand 
My  realm  you  see!" 
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A  smile  the  sage's  Up  did  curl, 

As  thus  be  spoke,  on  bended  knee:— 

"  I  am,  my  love,  no  low-born  churl 
(As  many  other  doctors  be), 

Of  Newgate  Market  I  am  Earl, 
Of  Aldersgateand  Lothburie! 

And  took,  O  Little  Britain's  Dearl ! 
This  guise  for  thee." 

Then  in  the  kingdoms  twain,  a  shout 

Arose  of  joyful  loyalty ; 
The  churches  flung  their  banners  out, 

And  pealed  their  bells  right  merrily. 
From  Aldgate  pump  strong  ale  did  spout, 

To  heighten  the  festivity  ; 
The  Thames  that  day  ran  double  stout, 
Most  rare  to  see. 

Let  each  man  drink  until  he  drops, 

Their  graces  will'd  it  so  to  be ; 
On  that  bless'd  day  to  taste  of  slops, 

Was  voted  foul  disloyalty. 
And  so  the  people  shut  their  shops, 

That  they  might  drink  more  comfortably, 
And  swigged  the  lusty  malt  and  hops, 
While  they  could  see. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lord  of  Aldersgate, 

And  she  of  Little  Britannie, 
Retired  to  rest  in  nuptial  state, 

And  passed  the  night  full  merrilie ; 
Bidding  the  poet  laureate, 

In  his  most  cunning  poesie, 
The  wond'rotis  story  to  relate 
Which  here  you  see. 


HjiiforW*  P«rt,  isTaule 
o(  XotbWt. 


abe  nations  rejoice. 


El)t  populace  tJrinketh 


&!)c  popui 
eicesst  twite 


Che  *arl  ant  tfr^ 


IT. 


iirijrce  knights  an*  their 
laities  came  onto  tijc 
stoc  of  a  tlber. 


A  FAMOUS  SONG  OF  THE  THREE  KNIGHTS,  A,  B,  AND  C,  AND  THF.IR  WIVES  ; 

How  they  were  to  get  over  a  river,  each  being  so  jealous  thai  he  new  would  allow  his  wife 
to  be  {without  himself)  in  the  company  of  any  other 

I. 

Gentles  all,  I  greet  you  well — 
Listen  to  the  tale  I  tell, 
Of  a  chance  that  once  befell : 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three ! 
Down  unto  a  river  side 
On  a  day  three  knights  did  ride ; 
Each  on  pillion  had  his  bride  — 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy  1 

ir. 

In  the  jovial  days  of  yore 
Were  the  men  more  jealous,  or 
Did  the  dames  love  flirting  more  ? 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy  ! 
Know  I  not ;  but  ne'er  a  knight 
Would  (from  too  much  love  or  spite) 
Let  his  lady  from  his  sight — 

With  another  of  the  Three  1 


SJlbat  toa«  tTjc  reason 
of  {calousy  in  former 


specially  jealous. 
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in. 

Long  uVy  watched  the  stream  beside  ; 
Much  they  puzzled — and  they  tried 
How  to  pass  to  t'other  side — 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three  ! 
Near  them  was  a  boat,  'tis  true ; 
But  the  boat  held  only  two. 
What  should  these  poor  travelers  do  1 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy! 

IV. 

Words  they  reached  a  fearful  height ; 
Every  man  was  bent  to  fight ; 
Every  lady  pale  with  fright— 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three ! 
"  I'll  go  first,"  said  haughty  A; 
B  he  fiercely  said  him  nay ; 
C  declared  he  would  not  stay  — 

Oh,  die  woes  of  jealousy  1 


anD  quarreled  nvgffttly. 


En  u>  mftftt  of  tyeir 
stiffc, 


Each  man  swore,  and  each  man  curs'd  • 
Vowed  he'd  cross  the  river  first. 
Tims  the  strife  grew  to  its  worst : 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three  I 
When  up  spake  fair  Mrs.  C, 
Youngest,  wisest  of  the  three. 
44  Stop  your  brawls,"  she  says,  says  she 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy  1 

VI. 

"  I,  methinks,  have  found  a  way : 
I)o  you  all  as  I  shall  say, 
Ne'er  a  one  shall  be  away, 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three  1 
Of  his  lady's  honesty, 
Ne'er  a  one  shall  doubtful  be, 
If  you  will  but  list  to  me." 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy ! 


tadj  bias  rcatm 
to  cat  1}U  netghtair's 
throat,  one  of  tbete 
toibes,  Same  (5\  battc 
tfjem  stop  tfyttt  b  ratals, 


for  she  tmrto  a  bap  m 
tofjkf)  each  migt 
obcr, 


VII. 

To  this  plan  could  none  say  no ; 
Each  was  glad  to  have  it  so 
(Lucky  was't  the  girls  could  row)  — 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three  ! 
"  Row  you,  then,  your  wife,  Sir  A. 
(Thus  the  cunning  dame  did  say), 
O'er  the  stream,  and  then,  I  pray, 

Leave  her,  and  row  back  to  me." 

VIII. 

A  he  rowed  his  lovely  bride 

Manfully  to  t  other  side. 

Backwards  then  the  knight  he  hied  — 

Hey,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three ! 
Then  uprose  the  lovely  C, 
44  Come*  my  gentle  Mistress  B, 
Row  the  boat  across  with  roe," 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy  1 


%  rotoetf)  obcr  toitl) 


Dc  remmetb,  leabtna. 
ittrs.  31  on  tr)e  fat 


ittrs.       anU  J*Us, 
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IX. 

Mrs.  C.  rowed  back  alone.  JWrft.  CD  puntetf)  back. 

"  8  and  A  now  get  you  gone ; 

Bring  your  wife  back  either  one.  13  anB  H  go  ober. 

Hev,  sing  hey,  the  Rule  of  Three." 
A  aud  B  rowed  off  with  glee, 

With  his  lady  back  rowed  B ;  i^r.  an*  JSUs.  13 

"  Now  row  over  B  and  C."  c°mc  J**- 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy !  w  ano  <b 


x. 


11  Send  back  Mrs.  A./'  she  said j  comctlj  ifttt.  8. 

Mrs.  A.  she  backward  sped.  .  . 

On  the  furthest  bank  now  staid  ^ua  *  tI,r"  i**  5* 

A,  B,  C,  the  husbands  three.  J^±iZn  Sn  k 

"  Haste  my  ladies,  A  and  B,  off"'*  * 

To  your  husbands  merrily, 

And  send  C  back  unto  me."  iWrs.  ^  antJ  j^rs.  33 

Oh,  the  woes  of  jealousy  1 


XI. 

Hack  came  C,  and  rowed  her  o'er 
Gaily  to  the  furthest  shore ; 
Tenderly  the  young  knight  swore 

By  the  sacred  Itule  of  Three, 
Never,  never,  in  his  life 
Would  he  doubt  his  dearest  wife ; 
Or  indulge  in  fatal  strife 

Brought  about  by  jealousy. 

XII. 


CD  cornel!)  batk  arttt 
fctcrjctf)  jWra.  CT. 

GD's  reconciliation  toitfc 


Lords  and  ladies,  ponder  well  ftnti  tf>c  moral  to  be 

On  the  tale  that  here  I  tell;  Diatom  torn  tfc  triple 

Ne'er  had  this  sad  strife  befel  Worn. 

But  for  wofut  jealousy. 
Oh  1  as  ye  would  keep  from  strives* 
As  ye  value  quiet  lives, 
To  your  daughters  and  your  wives 

Teach,  oh  teach,  the  ltule  ofThree! 
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Wheib,  alter  a  diligent  investigation, 
we  fail  to  discover  tbe  author  of  any 
work  laid  out  for  dissection  on  our 
table,  we  invariably  set  down  the  pub- 
lisher as  the  responsible  party*  This 
will  satisfy  Mr.  Nisbet  that  we  do  not 
Tatlier  on  him  the  progeny  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  We  saddle  him  merely 
with  the  credit.  *Ihe  work  is  clearly 
the  offspring  of  a  lady,  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Grant's  Book  of  Blunders. 
With  this  remark,  and  our  usual  deli- 
cacy, we  close  our  inquiries,  merely 
adding  that  she  was  safely  delivered  of 
her  very  facetious  and  thriving  infant 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  at  21  Ber- 
ne rs  Street;  and  that,  by  the  new  re- 
gistry and  poor-law  regulations,  Nisbet 
11   iiie   responsible  or  itpuieti  Miner. 

The  old  gentleman  can  bear  it,  and 
support  it  too.    His  handsome  and 
hearty  donations  to  the  Church  Eft- 
tension  Fund,  and  the  thorough  abhor- 
rence he  cherishes  for  all  voluntary 
bantlings,  birth*,  brick  meeting-houses 
and  plaster  preachers,  hare  considerably 
enhanced  that  cannie  Scot  In  our  view, 
lie  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
Seeleys  in  originating  a  magnificent 
edition  of  Fox,  but  tn  his  own  carefu' 
line  he  is  a  pawkie  good  sort  of  fellow. 
But  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  book- 
ful  of  sweepings  before  us.  Our  readers 
are  not,  we  hope,  over  fastidious  as  to 
our  use  of  mixed  metaphors  on  this  one 
occasion.  We  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  see  what  can  be  said  of  Exe- 
ter Hall.   This  building,  as  every  cab- 
man knows,  is  situated  in  the  Strand.  Its 
entrance  is  its  only  ornament.  Over 
the  door  there  is  inscribed,  in  legible 
letters,  */A«iiAf  «<t,  or  love  of  the  bro- 
therhood.  Tbe  interpretation  of  this 
handwriting  is  beautifully  illustrated 
occasionally  in  the  interior.    The  I  iall 
resounds  one  day  with  the  higl>est 
churchmanshlp,  and  next  day  with  the 
lowest  dissent.    One  day  we  have  a 
nrenuous  Protestant,  on  another  we 
bear  Daniel  O'Contieil.  Now  we  listen 
to  a  Christian,  and  anon  to  Joseph 
Hume  or  Lord  Brougham.   The  sen- 
timent of  an  apostle  finds  its  comment 
here :— "  Out  of  the  same  place  pro- 
ceedeth  blessing  and  cursing  the 
"  fountain  sends  forth  sweet  water  and 


bitter " — w  it  yields  salt  water  and 
fresh."  We  therefore  conclude  that 
pKmiiXftf*  means  what  should  be,  not 
what  actually  is. 

We  lately  paid  A  Visit  to  Exeter  Hall, 
and  entered  every  cell  in  this  prodigious 
beehive.  A  functionary,  in  sombre  ap- 
parel, directed  us  to  the  copper*mine, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Adam  ana  Kve,  and 
some  kindred  exhibitions,  which  did  not 
strike  us  as  essentially  of  a  missionary 
character.  We  introduced  ourselves,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Christianity  among  the  Jews.  We 
got  from  the  clerk  a  copy  of  the  last 
report,  and  were  agreeably  informed 
that  the  society  was  rich,  and  increased 
in  goods,  and  had  need  of  nothing. 
This  is  an  interesting  institution,  and 
has  met  with  some  considerable  success. 
Of  course,  the  synagogue  and  it  are 
not  exactly  the  subjects  of  a  common 
QiKethxQuit.  On  turning  to  the  right, 
we  came  to  the  Reformation  Institution, 
in  which  we  found,  as  its  only  repre- 
sentatives, an  errand  boy  and  a  clerk, 
of  assistant-secretary ;  which  last  per- 
sonage most  pompously  told  us  what 
and  who  they  were.  Its  secretary, 
who  is  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  was  not  present.  Between  this 
and  the  Papists,  we  are  told,  the 
ftkmZixpvtt  \s  not  very  intense.  We 
wound  to  the  right  on  leaving  this 
office,  and  visited  the  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation ;  of  which,  stat  magni  nominis 
ttmbra.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  England  that  this  and  the 
lormer  society  arc  not  more  strenuously 
and  effectively  maiutnined.  On  ascend- 
ing the  central  flight  of  stairs,  wts 
reached  the  Hibernian  Society,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  do  good  to  Ireland  ; 
but  we  understand  that  it  is  so  ham- 
pered by  its  union  with  Dissenters, 
that  much  of  its  usefulness  is  impaired. 
The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  the  Eu- 
ropean Missionary,  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  kc.  kc. 
are  the  residue  of  the  rel  igious  institu- 
tions of  Exeter  Hall.  The  chief  mis- 
sionary societies  —  the  Church,  the 
Wesleyan,  tbe  Independent,  or  London 
missionary  societies  —  are,  owing  to 
their  girantic  dimensions,  domiciled  in 
what  the  Scotch  call  self-contained 


•  lUmlora  Ilecolleetioas  of  Ea«t»t  HaU,  in  18S**1837.  By  one  of  the  Pro* 
tettant  Party.    London,  1048.  Nisbet. 
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houses.  The  more  recent  societies 
which  have  been  started  into  being, 
and  carry  on  their  operations  beyond 
Exeter  Hall,  are  the  Fast  oral  Aid,  the 
Clergy  Aid,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  Loy  Association  for  Defence  of  the 
Church.  The  last-mentioned  institution 
is  the  only  society  organised  for  the  sole 
work  of  defending  the  outworks  of  the 
church.  Jt  is  fitted  to  do  great  good, 
and  deserves  the  cordial  countenance 
of  all  the  friends  of  our  constitution. 

The  great  room  at  Exeter  Hall  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
blunders  (always  excepting  the  Charing 
Cross  snail,  with  the  mustard-pot  on 
its  back,  which  crawls  in  painful  con- 
tiguity to  St.  Martin's)  ever  perpetrated. 
It  was  intended  for  hearing;  but  we 
venture  to  affirm  that,  if  the  architect 
had  concentrated  twenty  times  the 
quantity  of  brains  he  brought  to  bear 
on  it,  for  the  purpose  of  hitting  on  a 
room  for  extinguishing  sound,  he  could 
not  have  excogitated  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  entire  success.  At  p.  17 
of  "  the  sweepings,"  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: — "Some  generally 
speak  too  low,  or  have  too  little  power 
of  lungs  to  be  heard  far  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  area ;  while  others,  who 
almost  deafen  the  sitters  near  them, 
are  equally  unintelligible  (o  those  at  a 
distance  from  the  echo  of  the  place 
itself.  Thus  the  gentle  speeches  of 
Lords  Cholmondeley  and  Chichester, 
and  the  thundering  orations  of  Dr.  Duff, 
are  nearly  all  alike  pantomime  to  the 
occupants  of  the  raised  seats,  from  dia- 
metrically opposite  causes."  We  must 
turn  from  the  House  to  Nisbet's  sweet 
Jeauie  Jones,  its  profound  historian. 

There  is  one  trait  we  like  amazingly 
in  the  authoress.  She  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  There  is,  moreover,  a  gusto 
in  all  she  narrates,  that  shews  she  pre- 
fers a  seat  in  Exeter  Hall  to  one  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  question  if  she 
would  not  prefer  that  oaken  chair  on 
the  platform  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  We  like  enthusiasm  in 
any  person.  Whether  she  dust  a  draw- 
ing-room, or  stamp  applause  at  a  mis- 
sionary meeting,  our  fair  authoress  is 
brimful.  She  describes  a  tone  of  voice, 
a  Scotch  or  Irish  brogue,  a  speaker's 
mind,  or  a  president's  inexpressibles, 
with  exquisite  accuracy  and  fervid  en- 
thusiasm. Whether  she  comments  on 
a  speech  or  a  pair  of  spectacles,  she  is 
tola  in  til".  There  is  nothing  of  the 
stoic  about  her.  The  book  is  written 


[January, 

tolerably :  certainly,  it  is  heartily  written. 
The  writer  records  what  she  feels,  rather 
than  what  she  thinks.  Her  encomia  are 
pretty  wide  spread,  however.  Her  whole 
lapful  of  Exeter  Hall  sweepings  she 
would  fain  make  you  believe  is  weighty 
with  gems.  We  cannot  afford  space  to 
present  our  readers  with  many  speci- 
mens. This  is,  indeed,  unnecessary, 
as  we  have  already  immortalised  a 
few  of  her  samples  in  our  pages. 
One  high  characteristic  we  dare  not 
pass  by.  The  fair  authoress  is,  what 
every  chaste,  noble-minded  lady  in 
the  kingdom  necessarily  is,  a  Con- 
servative. This  gives  a  turn  to  her 
sentiments,  which  renders  them  more 
welcome  than  their  intrinsic  worth 
would  warrant.  Our  specimens  shall 
be  choice.  We  give  them  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  comments,  not  Dolly  Dust- 
er's genius.  If  possible,  we  shall  give 
her  portrait  of  an  office-bearer  or  fre- 
quent speaker  from  each  religious  asso- 
ciation, correcting  our  authoress,  and 
blowing  off  the  dust  as  we  follow  her. 

LORD  RODE  If . 

That  fine  fellow  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, it  appears,  had  just  sat  down  in 
the  chair,  after  a  preliminary  address, 
when  Lord  Eodeu  entered. 


"  Captain  Gordon,  who  had  slightly 
prefaced  all  the  former  speakers  by  some 
epithet  or  introduction,  shewed  his  judg- 
ment by  simply  announcing  '  the  Karl  of 
Roden,' without  note  or  comment;  and 
his  lordship  rose  at  the  same  moment. 
The  effect  was  electric  ;  and  no  sooner 
did  it  die  away,  and  Lord  Roden,  bowing, 
in  reply  open  his  mouth,  than  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  a  louder  peal,  and 
that,  at  the  interval  of  a  moment,  by  a 
third.  It  was  an  unparalleled  reception, 
and  even  the  majestic  composure  of  Ro- 
den seemed  shaken  ;  his  colour  height- 
ened, and  his  lip  slightly  quivered.  His 
friends  around  him  looked  transported 
with  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  the  whole  as- 
sembly seemed  hart  de  soi ;  and  just  as 
the  last  of  the  three  rounds  was  dying 
away  on  our  deafened  ears,  some  one, 
with  a  trumpet  voice  and  a  Protestant 

Sirit,  gave  the  well-known  signal,  '  One 
eer  more  !'  That  cheer  I  never  shall 
forget ;  nor  do  I  think  his.  lordship  will 
either.  It  was  a  sound  to  thrill  all  hearts ; 
and  it  touched  that  of  him  for  whom  it 
was  given.    He  raised  his  hands,  with 

enough,  and  too  much  for  him ;  and  1 
think,  had  he  not  been  permitted  to 
*peak  immediately,  be  would  have  re- 
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sumcd  his  seat,  overpowered  by  bis 
feelings. 

"  His  speech  was  short,  but  very  ef- 
fective ;  it  was  given  in  bia  finest  style, 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion  imparting 
an  additional  solemnity  and  pathos  to 
both  his  voice  and  manner.  The  brief 
but  touching  allusion  to  the  recent  disso- 
lution of  the  Orange  Lodges,  was  as 
beautiful  a  piece  of  oratory  from  the 
heart  ns  ever  was  drawn  forth  by  a  public 
proceeding  " 

We  like  such  manifestations  of  ge- 
nuine Protestantism.  Nor  do  we  know 
any  nobleman  whose  whole  conduct 
has  been  so  uniformly  and  so  con- 
sistently consecrated  to  the  good  cause. 
The  Dissenters  have  of  late  made 
Lord  Rodeo's  name  a  scoff.  A  vile 
heretical  and  Voluntary  monthly  far- 
rago, amid  a  huge  mass  of  rubbish, 
spoke  of  such  a  thing  as  a  "  Itoden- 
like  horror  of  Popery and  this, 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  develope- 
ments  of  human  horror,  it  professes  to 
regard  as  something  dreadful,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  endurance.  We  should 
imagine  there  were  few  of  the  "  interest " 
in  the  auditory.  En  passant,  our  au- 
thoress treats  the  whole  herd  of  Dis- 
senters with  aristocratic  silence.  This 
is  another  good  point,  that  sparkles  with 
rare  brilliancy  amid  the  M  sweepings." 

LORD  ASHLEY. 

"  His  lordship  looks  about  six-nnd- 
twenty,  but  is  some  ten  years  older.  He 
is  above  the  medium  size,  about  five  feet 
eleven,  with  a  slender  and  extremely 
graceful  figure,  which  might  almost  pass 
for  that  of  some  classic  statue  attired  in 
a  fashionable  English  costume;  and  the 
similarity  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the 
rigidity  of  his  lordship's  muscles. 

"  His  fine  head  has  also  much  of  the 
*  marble *  about  it ;  his  curling  dark  hair, 
in  tut  thick  masses,  resembles  that  of  a  sculp- 
tared  bust,  and  his  brow  and  features  are 
<ini metis),  y«f  delicately  cut  — the  nose, 
yerkajts,  a  trifle  too  prominent  to  be  hand- 
seme,  lie  has  light  blue  eyes,  deeply  set, 
and  near  each  other,  with  projecting 
white  eyelids ;  his  mouth  is  small,  re- 
tiring, and  compressed. 

"  The  whole  countenance  has  the  cold- 
nea*  as  well  as  the  grace  of  a  chiselled 
one,  and  expresses  precision,  prudence, 
and  determination  in  no  common  degree. 
To  judge  from  the  set  form  of  the  lips, 
7 on  would  say,  not  only  that  he  never 
acta  from  impulse,  but  that  be  seldom, 
if  ever,  felt  an  impulse  in  his  life.  All 
that  Lord  Ashley  does  seems  to  bo  done 
from  conviction  and  principle ;  and  not 
even  a  muscle  dares  lo  move  without  an 


lock  of  hie  hair  appears  to  curl  because  it 
has  a  reason  for  so  doing, 

"  When  he  addresses  an  audience,  be 
stands  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  plat- 
form rail,  and  as  erect  ns  such  a  position 
will  possibly  allow.  He  looks  bia  bearers 
coolly  in  the  face,  and,  with  a  very  slight 
bowing  movement,  barely  sufficient  to 
save  him  from  the  appearance  of  stiffness, 
he  delivers,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  witb  great  dignity  of  voice  and 
manner,  n  short,  calm,  serious  address. 
1  he  applause  with  which  he  is  always 
heard  (for  he  is  very  popular  in  the  so- 
cieties over  which  he  presides)  seems  ra- 
ther an  interruption  than  a  pleasure  to 
him,  as  it  breaks  into  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  his  sentences." 

We  will  comment  on  our  fair  writer's 
extended  criticisms  on  *'  aquiline  noses/' 
"  curling  hair/*  and  "  handsome  faces/' 
by  and  by.  Meanwhile,  we  would  re- 
mark, that  if  she  had  learned  more  pro- 
foundly the  sin  and  sorrow  of  "  holding 
mens  persons  in  admiration/' and  re- 
strictea  her  descriptive  powers  to  their 
intellect  and  talents,  she  would  have 
given  birth  to  a  better  bantling.  Her 
last  touch  on  the  character  of  Lord 
Ashley  is  the  best  by  far : 

-  Should  the  Conservative  party  return 
to  power  [as  they  doubtless  will],  and 
Lord  Ashley's  life  be  prolonged  for  a 
few  years  to  come,  (hero  is  little  doubt 
of  his  holding  that  distinguished  station 
in  political  life  for  which  he  is  so  well 
fitted  by  bis  solid,  cautious  judgment, 
his  fine  talents  for  business,  his  high 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  his 
perfect  self-control." 

By  way  of  relieving  the  panegyric 
deservedly  conferred  on  the  two  noble- 
men we  have  introduced,  we  must  treat 
them  to  a  new  and  unexpected  figurante 
in  this  caravansera  of  characters.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  authoress  is 
gifted  euough  to  distinguish  bad  and 
good  noses,  hideous  and  elegant  con- 
tours.   We  quote  one  of  the  best 

LORD  BROUGHAM. 

"  I  had  been  prepared,  by  various  busts, 
pictures,  and  caricatures,  for  something 
singularly  the  reverse  of  the  beautiful, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  reality. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  of  those  repre- 
sentations to  do  him  justice.  Busts  and 
prints  cannot  givo  the  colouring  of  the 
original ;  and  even  an  oil  painting  can 
give  nothing  of  its  *  perpetual  motion.' 

"  Description  is  alike  vain ;  such  a 
mad  chtvelure,  such  a  reptile  complexion. 
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and  such  a  restless,  agonised ,  working, 
twitching  face,  can  never  be  imagined 
until  seen.  I  quit  the  task,  and  turn  to 
his  figure. 

"  It  is  tall  and  spare,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  built  in  tbe  Norman  style ;  for  it  is 
all  projecting  points  and  acute  angles. 
Its  attitudes  are  uneasy  and  ungraceful ; 
its  sitting  still  is  a  burlesque  on  the  name 
of  repose,  for  erery  limb  seems  anxious 
to  be  moving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
stant action  sept  up  among  the  features. 

"  If  a  German  mystic  were  to  see 
Lord  Brougham,  he  would  imagine  that 
he  beheld  one  of  those  hapless  genii  who 
are  denied  the  blessing  of  sleep*  His 
lordship  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  that  restorative  in  an 
uncommon  degree  ;  and,  certainly,  there 
is  a  feverishness  about  him  from  head  to 
foot,  which  makes  bira  look  as  if  he  had 
never  had  a  night's  sleep  in  his  life. 

««  Hi'b  voice  is  as  unmusical  as  his 
action  is  inelegnnt ;  and  one  cannot  listen 
to  him  without  regretting  that  such 
splendid  talents  should  be  inclosed  in 
so  repulsive  a  casket,  and  employed  to 
such  questionable,  if  not  destructive 
purposes." 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  stronger 
or  more  complete  specimen  of  moral 
wreck  than  Lord  Brougham.  Napo- 
leon, in  St.  Helena,  is  nothing  to  him. 
Ambition  repressed,  and  hurled  inward 
on  his  heart,  to  madden  and  to  fever  it 
—  golden  prospects  broken  up,  and 
blasted  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  and 
the  fragments  goading  him  like  thorns 
— despised  by  the  Tories,  and  his 
speeches  feared  as  mud  from  omnibus 
wheels  in  a  wet  day  —  distrusted  by 
the  Whigs,  and  avoided  as  an  unsafe 
and  dangerous  character— lashed  mer- 
cilessly by  the  Times,  and  fondled  only 
by  chimney-sweep  prints*  whose  ple- 
beian embraces  must  be  worse  than 
their  enmity  a  thousandfold — hating 
the  Radicals  at  heart,  and  using  their 
hot  breaths  only  when  these  may  blow 
him  with  greater  impetus  and  destruc- 
tion against  his  ancient  toes  and  quon*» 
dam  associates — panting  for  power  he 
cannot  reach— and  coveting  an  in- 
fluence he  has  lost  for  ever,  lie  is 
rocked  by  every  impulse,  while  he 
hangs  suspended,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  between  heaven  and  hell.  His 
noisy  demonstrations  on  the  slave 
question  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
new  instincts  of  humanity,  which  se- 
clusion from  power  had  engendered  in 
the  noble  lord's  bosom,  unless  there 
might  be  a  sortof  fellow-feeling  between 
the  degraded  chancellor  an«  the  de- 


graded CreoleB,  which  may  have  made 
him  a  meet  personification  of  her  who 
said  — 

"  Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere 

disco." 

The  whole  interest  so  pathetically  felt 
by  Harry  Brougham  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion, sprung  from  the  hope  he  cherished 
of  being  able  to  fire  such  a  shot,  or  ra- 
ther canister  of  shot,  into  the  cabinet, 
as  would  explode  the  rickety  concern 
into  a  thousand  fragments*  Our  im- 
pression is,  that  he  has  finished  himself. 
Should  coffee  and  sugar  rise  in  price, 
as  will  doubtless  be  the  result,  the 
plaudits  of  the  unwashed  will  swell 
into  execrations  and  contempt.  Their 
humane  hearts  would  bear  with  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  rather  than  with 
raw  sugar  at  eighteeopence,  and  Ja- 
maica coffee  at  three  and  sixpence 
a  pound.  Should  the  "  totlle  o*  the 
whole"  be  freedom  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  fitly  per  cent  on  sugar  at  Twining's, 
Lord  Brougham  may  pack  his  port- 
manteau, and  try  anotlier  three  days  at 
Paris,  where*,  in  the  upshot,  something 
elevating  may  possibly  occur.  In  the 
meantime,  sugar  and  coffee  prices  are 
more  important  concerns  at  Brougham 
Hall  than  most  people  think.  Hare 
popularity,  which  hangs  on  a  bag 
of  coffee  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar !  Wc 
pity  Brougham.  Had  he  retained  prin- 
ciple in  his  public  career,  curbed  his 
licentious  fancy,  pursued  a  steady 
course,  and  been  satisfied  with  gradual 
and  successive  attainments*  he  might 
have  been  respected.  At  present,  he  is 
no  more  esteemed  by  the  court  or  the 
canaille  than  an  old  spoke  from  & 
broken  cart-wheel. 

The  "sweepings  "throw  up  a  Few  more 
coronets  than  we  have  space  or  time  to 

Eick  up  and  set  in  our  pages.  Lord 
.enyon  is  well  and  worthily  delineated. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
right  honourable  presidents  should  al- 
ways be  girted  and  eloquent  orators. 
Their  influence,  rather  than  their  advo- 
cacy, is  the  desideratum.  We,  there- 
fore, hasten  to  the  right  reverend 
and  reverend  speakers,  who  descend 
from  the  pulpit,  and  interest,  or  ani- 
mate, or  plunder  the  auditories  of 
Exeter  Hall.  Bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  all  make  their  appearance, 
and  are  all  made  to  pass  in  grand  pa- 
noramic majesty  before  us.  The  most 
*  partickler  missus "  cotild  not  fitrd 
rauit  witn  trie  tnorougn  sweeping  anu 
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dusting  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  servant  of  ail 
work.  She  gathers  up  every  pinch  of 
dust,  every  shred  or  patch  on  platform 
or  hall,  every  article  of  "  old  clo',"  as 
tenaciously  as  a  Jew,  and  lays  the 
whole  produce,  garnished  with  type 
and  fool  Iscap,  before  her  readers.  The 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
Chester, are  very  fairly  described.  Hie 
late  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
is  also  well  characterised.  We  ex- 
tract  the  sketch  of  our  own  diocesan. 

"  His  lordship  is  a  fine-looking  man, 
about  sixty  years  of  a^e,  with  a  com- 
manding carriage ;  he  is,  perhaps,  fivo 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  very  stout, 
particularly  about  the  chest  and  shoul- 
ders. His  head  is  capacious,  and  almost 
entirely  bald  ;  his  features  are  small,  and 
placed  very  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
centre  of  his  face,  which  is  broad  and 
roll.  His  forehead  is  very  expansive; 
bis  eyes  small,  sharp,  and  twinkling ;  and 
the  wliole  cast  of  his  countenance  indi- 
cates acuteness,  determination,  and  a 
propensity  to  command.  His  voice  is 
clear,  and  rather  pleasant,  but  does  not 
correspond  to  the  dimensions  of  his  ch^st, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  powerful.  His 
manner  is  dignified,  and  his  style  very 
good,  but  he  does  not  speak  fluently  ;  he 
frequently  hesitates  and  corrects  bim- 

"  His  lordship  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  talent,  zeal,  and  prudence  j  and  his 
sermons  and  speeches  in  debate  are  said 
to  be  of  a  very  superior  order." 

One  remarkable  fact  has  struck  our 
minds  in  reviewing  the  popular  re- 
ligious and  Protestant  orators  of  tlie 
day.  The  overwhelming  majority  are 
Irish.  The  English  and  Scotch  are 
amazingly  few  in  proportion.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  clergymen.  If  we  look 
over  the  list  of  the  most  distinguished 
speakers  furnished  by  this  writer,  the 
only  English  clergymen  of  power  and 
popularity  that  appear  on  the  London 
boards  are  Benson,  Stowell,  Noel,  and 
perhaps  Wilson — now  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  only  popular  Scotch  speak- 
ers in  England  are,  her  ladyship  tells 
us,  Gumming  and  Duff.  The  Irish 
speakers  of  great  eloquence  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  numerous  as  Irish 
bog-trotters  in  harvest  time.  Croly, 
O  Sullivan,  Cooke,  M'Neile,  M'Ghee, 
and  Tottenham,  are  widely  known. 
Ireland  is  by  far  most  prolific  of  ora- 
tors. An  Irish  beggar  is  essentially 
eloquent.  There  are  reasons,  no  doubt, 
in  the  respective  national  peculiarities 
of  the  three  countries.  Englishmen 


are  prone  to  become  prosy  narrators  of 
facts.  Scotchmen  mystify  themselves 
and  their  audience  in  metaphysics  and 
scholastic  theology.  Irishmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  combine  a  sprinkling  of  our 
matter-of-fact  and  a  dash  of  Scotch 
mysticisms,  with  an  exuberant  fluency 
and  glowing  metaphor.  We  do  not  won- 
der at  the  dullness  of  Sawnie.  The 
church  service  of  the  Scotch  is  enough 
to  freeze  a  personation  of  Mount  Etna. 
It  has  something  of  the  nakedness, 
without  the  popular  flexibility,  of  dis- 
sent; and  the  formality,  without  the 
richness,  of  the  church.  Their  lazy  sit- 
ting at  praise,  and  their  lounging-stand- 
ing  at  prayer ;  and  after  this  a  dose  of 
dryly  read,  and  as  dryly  written,  meta- 
physics, are  meet  reasons  for  deno- 
minating our  sister  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion the  church  of  the  frigid  zone. 
Our  liturgy  and  instrumental  music 
preclude  any  association  of  baldness  or 
coldness  with  our  worship ;  but  too 
oAen  the  warm  and  glowing  tones  of 
devotion  are  toiioweu  oy  a  sermon  so 
meagre  in  material,  so  threadbare  in 
argument,  and  so  wrapped  in  for- 
mality of  utterance,  that  some  of  our 
clergy  largely  deserve  the  description 
of  Addison—"  They  seem  in  the  pul- 

Jit  as  if  they  were  cheapening  a  pig." 
f  we  go  to  an  Irish  preacher,  we  may, 
as  is  often  the  case,  hear  nonsense,  but 
it  is  red  hot ;  if  it  chance  to  be  seme,  it 
is  necessarily  eloquent.  Sense  or  non- 
sense, the  preacher  is  no  automaton. 
We  admit  there  is  much  bad  taste 
among  the  Irish  orators;  nor  can  we 
at  all  admire  the  influx  of  those  un- 
fledged specimens  who,  despite  the 
episcopal  interdict  of  Ixmdon,  are 
filling  our  pulpits,  and  hunting  after 
rich  wives  and  widows.  We  do 
not  think  it  altogether  fair  that  our 
own  men  should  be  ousted  by  Irish 
clerical  imports,  whose  education  has 
been  vastly  cheaper,  whose  parentage 
is  in  almost  every  case  plebeian,  and 
whose  manners  are  vulgar  or  affectedly 
refined.  We  state  these  facts  to  in- 
duce our  English  speakers  to  steal  a 
spark  of  Irish  fire,  while  they  leave 
behind  Irish  rhodomontade  and  ver- 
biage. 

We  must  introduce  a  specimen  or 
two,— first,  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
rose;  next,  of  the  thistle;  and,  lastly, 
of  the  shamrock.  Our  first  shall  be 
Benson,  of  whom  our  authoress  does 
not  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive,— 
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DR.  CHRISTOPHER  11ENSON,  MASTER  OF 
TOE  TEMPLE. 

The  master  of  tho  Temple,  Dr. 
Christopher  Benson,  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  of  the  metropolitan  preachers. 
He  does  not  often  speak  in  public  j  but 
when  he  does,  his  addresses  are  brief, 
clear,  and  forcible,  though  not  peculiarly 
eloquent. 

"  He  is  a  tall,  spare,  striking  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with  very 
white  hair,  which  is  generally  long,  aud 
in  some  disorder.  His  face  and  features 
are  long,  his  forehead  high,  his  nose 
prominent,  and  his  eyes  gray  and  pierc. 
ing.  His  complexion  is  very  pale,  and 
together  with  bis  thin  countenance,  ema- 
ciated figure,  and  long,  bare  throat,  give 
bim  an  extremely  ghastly  appearance. 

"He  is  the  coldest  looking  man  I 
ever  saw;  not  cold  in  feeling,  but  in 
bodily  aspect.  He  seems  as  if  be  had 
been  frozen  up,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
regain  his  vital  warmth. 

"  His  style  of  speaking  is  energetic, 
but  not  at  all  vehement ;  he  uses  little 
action,  aud  never  over-exerts  his  voice, 
which  is  clear  and  good. 

*'  His  discourses  are  said  to  be  pe- 
culiarly- logical  and  argumentative  ;  as 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  number  of  If  gal 
gentlemen  who  frequent  his  cburcb." 

We  have  always  been  disposed  to 
form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  pulpit 
and  platform  talents  of  the  present 
master  of  the  Temple,  having  ourselves 
listened  to  him  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion. We  predict  his  yet  greater  po- 
pularity, as  the  fruit  of  those  lectures 
which  he  is  pledged  to  deliver  at  the 
Hanover  Rooms,  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
His  are  the  stamina  of  endurance,  not 
the  meteor-blaze  of  a  transient  popu- 
larity. 

itrcn  stowell. 

"In  person  he  is  tall,  five  feet  ten  or 
eleven  inches,  and  very  stout.  His  face 
is  large  and  broad,  but  handsome  after  a 
certain  fashion,  which  accepts  good  hu- 
mour in  the  place  of  refiuement.  His 
complexion  is  light,  but  not  florid,  and 
his  hair  of  a  golden  brown  colour.  His 
forehead  is  capacious  j  his  eyes  blue  and 
laughing  ;  and  bis  mouth,  which  is  very 
wide,  is  garnished  with  splendid  white 
teeth. 

"  His  style  of  speaking  is  rapid  and 
energetic  in  a  high  degree ;  his  action 
violent,  but  not  graceful,  and  his  voice 
stroug  and  loud.  His  eloquence  is  of 
the  bold  and  striking  order,  and  he 
usuall v  relates  those  anecdotes,  and 
dwells  on  those  points  of  interest  which 


are  likely  to  call  forth  the  loudest  plau- 
dits from  his  hearers. 

"  His  language  is  very  forcible ;  his 
images  striking,  sometimes  rather  coarse ; 
and  his  style  often  the  most  jocular,  even 
to  broad  comic  effect.  No  speaker  more 
frequently  sets  the  hall  in  a  roar,  and  the 
conscious  hilarity  of  his  own  countenance 
tends  to  heighten  the  merriment, 

"  His  seal  for  the  established  church  ; 
his  vehement  Protestantism  ;  bis  free, 
strong  mode  of  speaking ;  his  loud  voice, 
merry  face,  and  humorous  anecdotes,  give 
him  a  perpetual  untiring  interest  with 
them.  He  appears  every  year,  and  at  al- 
most every  meeting,  yet  no  man  is  a 
greater  favourite  ;  they  are  never  wearied 
with  applauding  him,  and  always  cheer 
him  rapturously." 

In  this  character  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth.  We  delineated  this  popular 
speaker  in  our  "  Carnival,"  and  have 
only  to  add  that  his  genuine  John 
Buliism,  his  enthusiastic  Protestant- 
ism, and  fervid  attachment  to  the  no- 
blest element  of  Conservatism,  the 
church,  lead  us  to  forgive  his  faults  as 
a  speaker,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  un- 
questionably vast  popularity  with  thou- 
sands. We  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
English  portraits.  There  is  one  more, 
however,  that  rises  above  mediocrity,  the 
Rev.  B.  Noel ;  but  his  erratic  views, 
his  notions  on  Irish  education,  his  nnity 
of  the  church,  and  other  trash,  deterio- 
rates this  pleasing  and  ladylike  speaker 
to  a  prodigious  extent  in  our  judgment. 
We  would  rather  listen  to  a  Protestant 
and  Conservative  Irish  apple-woman 
than  to  a  polished  and  mellifluous 
Dissenter  or  Radical.  We  maintain 
that  the  rose  flourishes  in  Conservative 
soil  only.  The  way  to  blight  it  is  to 
plant  it  in  the  puddles  of  Dissent,  or  in 
the  marshes  and  amid  the  miasmata  of 
Popery.  That  it  has  not  utterly  pe- 
rished under  the  new  botanic  regimen 
of  the  Melbourne  gardeners,  is  owing 
more  to  its  powerful  vitality  than  to 
the  circumstances  amid  which  it  has 
been  placed.  We  must  next  take 
a  look  at  the  thistle,  and  ascertain 
what  thorns  or  petals  Nisbet's  maid 
has  gathered  up.  We  have  little 
choice  or  power  of  selection,— for  there 
are  but  two — and  these  appear  to  be 
gems — in  the  whole  book.  One  of 
these,  Dr.  Duff,  she  has  very  appro- 
priately sketched.  The  other,  Gum- 
ming, she  must  be  deeply  in  love  with. 
If  Cumming  still  exists  in  single  bless- 
edness, we  merely  say—  llanc  la 
ScoU,  canto* 
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'*  He  is  a  tall,  slender,  voung-looking 
man,  with  dark  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a 
deep  damask  colour.  His  voice  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  and  his  Scottish  ac- 
cent very  strong  ;  his  manner  in  speak- 
ing is  energetic,  even  to  a  painful  de- 
gree of  violence  ;  his  voice  is  exerted  to 
its  utmost,  both  oflondness  and  rapidity, 
and  his  fine  active  frame  is  thrown  into 
every  variety  of  attitude. 

"  Yhia  is  the  case  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  speech :  be  does  not, 
like  other  orators,  begin  gently,  and 
take  time  to  warm  with  his  subject ;  but 
he  opens  at  once,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his 
powers,  and  continues  at  the  same  point 
of  exertion  for  a  length  of  time,  which 
seems  almost  incredible.  You  expect 
him  to  sink  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
now  and  then  some  painful  symptom  of 
fatigue  will  shew  itself ;  hut  it  is  checked 
in  an  instant,  and  be  perseveres  to  the 
end  with  a  degree  of  vehemence  which  it 
catches  one's  breath  to  witness." 

We  have  heard  only  two  speeches 
by  Duff,  the  one  very  closely  resem- 
bling the  other.  His  gesticulation  and 
violence  of  manner  exceeded  those  of 
Stowell  a  thousandfold.  There  was 
also  a  want  of  judgment  in  some 
of  his  remarks,  which  did  injury  to 
his  speech ;  and  his  bad  health  and 
uncalled-for  strain  and  stress  of  mus- 
cle excited  a  sympathy  in  his  audience 
which  injured  the  effect.  With  all 
these  defects,  there  was  a  vein  of  power 
and  talent  of  no  mean  calibre. 

CUMMING. 

"  Perhaps  none  of  those  frequent 
speakers  who  have  been  jocularly  called 
'  the  London  standing  dishes '  are  so 
general! v  popular,  unless  it  be  Mr. 
Stowell.'  This  is  not  matter  of  surprise, 
— for  he  has  every  thing  in  his  favour  : 
his  singularly  handsome  person,  his  bril- 
liant flow  of  poetic  thoughts,  his  striking 
talent*,  and  his  burning  Protestant  zeal, 
combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
interesting  speakers  of  the  day. 

"  Mr.  Cumming  is  very  small  in  per- 
son, not  exceeding  five  feet  four  or  five 
inches  in  height,  with  a  slender  and 
graceful  figure.  His  face  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,- for  bo 
is  altogether  too  diminutive  to  be  called 
strictly  handsome.  His  hair  is  of  a  jet 
black,  with  a  soft,  waving  curl  upon  it ; 
his  complexion  resembles  alabaster,  with 
a  deep  damask  colour;  his  forehead  is 
high,  and  finely  formed,  and  his  eyes  are 
concealed  by  *  invisible  spectacles.'  His 
nose  is  aquiline,  but  not  large,  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  some  Greek  statue,  with  the  addition 


oi  oeautitui  teein.  Altogether,  no  is 
what  his  countrymen  call  '  a  very  bonnie 
chiel  and  be  would  really  be  it. com- 
parable were  he  only  magnified. 

"  His  manner  is  very  unassuming  ;  he 
never  nuts  himself  forward,  but  remains 
behind  the  other  speakers.  While  si- 
lent, he  has  all  the  meekness  of  a  young 
child  ;  but  when  he  speaks,  he  displays 
all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  a  young 
eagle. 

"  His  splendid  defences  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  are,  perhaps,  his  finest  ef- 
forts—  at  least  they  are  the  best  to  our 
English  ears.  There  is  something  so  in- 
teresting and  so  stirring  in  the  defence 
of  one's  own  church  by  a  member  of  an- 
other, that  he  naturally  commands  greater 
regard  in  that  employment  than  in  any 
other. 

"  The  London  Dissenters  have  a  pe- 
culiar aversion  to  bim,  and  no  wonder, 
when  he  describes  theiridol,  Liberalism, 
as  having  *  charity  on  its  mantlo,  and  hell 
in  its  heart.'  They  call  him  '  a  presump. 
toous  boy,' '  an  upstart  creature,'  and  the 
like  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  they 
have  answered  any  of  his  pamphlets  or 
speeches.  Indeed,  he  who  undertakes 
to  combat  Mr.  Cumming,  either  by 
tongue  or  pen,  must  have  a  good  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  and  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause." 

We  quote  this  a*,  perhaps,  the  pet 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  fair  au- 
thoress. We  heard  this  favourite  of 
her  fancy  in  one  of  his  defences  of 
the  church ;  and  for  a  verdict  on  that 
single  effort  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in 
1837,  we  refer  to  all  the  papers  and 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  was 
triumphant  at  all  points.  But  we  con- 
fess we  should  have  preferred  a  longer 
sketch  of  the  Scottish  presbyter's  in- 
tellect, and  a  shorter  one  of  his  per- 
son ;  less  about  his  nose,  eyes,  wig, 
&c,  and  more  about  better  qualities. 
We  have  heard  htm  ourselves  once  in 
the  way,  in  a  big  square  box,  up  a  court 
between  the  two  theatres,  called  by 
courtesy  a  Scottish  church  ;  and  we 
now  venture  to  lay  a  bet  that  the  re- 
verend gentleman  is  nearer  six  feet 
than  five;  and  as  to  his  attractive  ex- 
terior, we  confess  we  went  to  hear  his 
sermon,  and  forgot  to  notice  it.  It 
strikes  us  that  he  is  a  comely  enough 
specimen  of  humanity;  but  there  is 
nothing  outrageously  extraordinary 
about  him.  We  give  our  best  recol- 
lections, and  may  be  mistaken. 

The  "sweepings"  contain  no  more 
Scotch  eloquence.  The  portion  they 
do  embody  makes  up,  we  trust,  in 
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quality  for  what  it  wants  in  quantity. 
We  believe  for  other  good  specimens 
we  must  cross  the  Tweed,  which  we 
cannot  accomplish  at  present.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  Scotch  oratory  is  not 
attractive  in  England ;  it  is  rather  at  a 
discount.  Those  Scottish  clergymen 
whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  and 
on  whom  the  eulogia  of  our  authoress 
have  been  conferred,  have  scarcely  one 
particle  of  the  characteristic  speaking 
of  their  country.  Irving's  speaking  was 
too  rich,  DufTs  too  oriental,  Chalmers's 
too  imaginative,  and  Cumming*s  too 
earnest  and  polished.  They  succeed 
in  the  ratio  of  their  abandonment  of  the 
distinctive  intellectual  features  of  their 
nation.  The  same  fact  is  developed 
in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The 
Scottish  representatives  are  universally 
unwelcome  speakers.  Jeffrey,  from 
whom  so  much  was  expected,  broke 
down.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  all 
his  profound  international  research  and 
legal  acquirements,  wasa  heavy  speaker. 
Colquhon  learns  and  speaks  pretty  sen- 
tences. Sir  John  Campbell  should 
have  been  in  his  father's  pulpit.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  does  well  for  Speaker,  as 
lucus  does  a  non  lucendo.  We  can 
scarcely  include  Brougham  among  the 
clans.  He  is  a  border- savage— a  sort 
of  natural  and  intellectual  freebooter, 
who  preys  on  all  parties,  and  identifies 
his  birthplace  with  none.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  characteristic  caution, 
the  elaborate  mode  of  thinking  as  well 
as  of  speaking,  the  pendulum  sort  of 
utterance  produced  by  the  brogue,  and 
other  facts,  injure  the  effect  of  the  best 
Scotch  speakers  in  the  house. 

But  we  must  get  through  the  work  we 
have  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  select  a 
few  more  gems  from  the  bag  of  sweep- 
ings. We  have  presented  the  best  English 
and  Scotch  specimens.  We  must  now 
enter  on  a  more  exuberant  field  —  the 
land  of  the  shamrock.  Here  every 
native  seems  to  have  licked  the  blarney 
stone.  Pat  is  indigenously  eloquent. 
Whether  he  be^s,  or  blamies,or  threat- 
ens, or  exculpates,  he  is  invariably  an 
orator.  Whether  it  be  that  whisky 
and  potatoes  have  an  inspiring  in- 
fluence, or  that  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  and  the  wants  of  the  natives  in- 
spire spontaneous  thoughts  and  utter- 
ance, we  pretend  not  to  say.  O'Con- 
nell  is  the  only  exception  to  Irish  elo- 
quence we  know ;  he  is  a  cackling 
goose  —  a  mere  memonter  evaporator. 
When  any  power  breaks  through  his 


repetitions  and  verbiage,  it  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  evil  spirit  under  which 
the  man  acts.  The  agitator  is  indebted 
for  two-thirds  of  his  influence  over  the 
savages  he  plunders  to  the  attacks 
made  on  him  by  our  own  party.  In 
the  *'  sweepings h  of  Exeter  Hall  we 
have  abundance  of  emerald  eloquence. 
The  men  of  this  school  are  the  most 
numerous  by  far.  Nor  are  the  selec- 
tions made  by  our  fair  authoress 
commonplace.  To  prove  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
M'Neile,  O'Sullivan,  M'Ghee,  and 
Cooke,  and  we  may  add  Edward  Tot- 
tenham. Let  us  say,  in  reference 
to  the  last,  that  we  do  not  think  the 
authoress  has  done  him  even-handed 
justice.  We  had  occasion,  in  a  former 
Number,  to  nolice  his  admirable  speech 
in  defence  of  the  church,  at  Bath,  and 
since  that  time,  we  have  read  his 
Downside  Discussion ;  and  we  venture 
to  assert  that,  in  his  own  line,  Totten- 
ham \%  facile  princcps.  Other  speakers 
strike  by  their  brilliancy  and  genius, 
but  he  only  by  his  singularly  lucid 
and  logical  statements.  He  is,  or, 
rather,  was,  connected  (we  are  told) 
with  the  Reformation  Society.  He  is, 
certainly,  the  very  antipodes  to  its 
other  secretary,  Mr.  Seymour,  who  is 
dispraisingly  sketched  by  the  authoress. 
The  clear  and  conclusive  reasoning  of 
Tottenham  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  muddy  and  metaphor-murdering 
harangues  of  his  quondam  colleague, 
Seymour.  His  unassuming  deport- 
ment, coupled  with  his  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  Protestant  literature, 
shew  the  most  when  set  vis-d-vis  with 
the  vulgar  assumption  and  empty  fus- 
tian of  the  other.  We  refer  to  the 
Downside  Discussion  as  a  model  of 
admirable  controversy.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  Chillingworlh.  Our  authoress 
says  of  him 

TOTTENHAM. 

"  He  has  a  good,  clear  voice,  and  nn 
impassioned  manner  of  speaking,  for  he 
always  seems  to  have  a  little  indignation 
about  him. 

"  His  action  is  not  abundant,  but  it  is 
good  and  graceful,  and  bis  matter  ia 
solid  ;  bat  though  his  speeches  are  al- 
ways valuable,  the  platform  it  not  Ida 
element,  unless  it  be  the  scene  of  a  dis- 
cussion. In  debute,  his  talents  are  ex- 
traordinary, as  the  late  celebrated  Down- 
side discussion  triimpbuntly  proves. 
His  seemingly  unfathomable  store  of 
polemic  learning,  his  quick  perception. 
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and  his  readiness  of  reply,  raako  him  an 
invaluable  champion  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy." 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  other 
speakers,  who  are  natives  of  Erin. 
We  place  at  the  top  of  the  long  roll 
we  might  record 

CROLY. 

We  think  this  sketch  by  far  the 
ablest  in  the  whole  book  :— 

"  His  frame  is  built  in  the  (  \  clopacan 
style  of  architecture,  broad,  firm,  and 
massive ;  and  the  commanding  head 
which  surmounts  the  edifice  is  not  less 

strange,  antique  appearance,  well  ac- 
cording with  the  antediluvian  kind  of 
majesty  which  clothes  his  figure.  I  be- 
lieve be  has  not  passed  far  beyond  his 
fiftieth  year  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
old,  or  even  elderly,  about  him,  for  his 
carriage  is  as  lofty,  and  his  stride  as 
vigorous,  as  they  ever  can  have  been  j 
and  yet  were  any  one  to  tell  you  that, 
like  his  own  Salathiel,  he  has  lived  for 
centuries,  you  could  not  deny  the  strange  . 
assertion,  judging  merely  from  his  ap- 
pearance. lUs  countenance  has  that 
rugged,  weather-beaten  complexion,  of 
which  the  prototypes  are  the  faces  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  ;  iudeed,  to  comprise  his 
general  exterior  in  a  few  words,  I  should 
say  that  be  is  very  like  a  brother  of  the 
1  Three  Fates/  from  the  Parthenon. 

*  His  forehead  is  square  and  hdavy, 
and  his  dark  gray  hair  is  combed  down 
and  cut  straight  across,  as  if  to  make  it 
look  as  low  as  possible. 

"  His  language  is  as  magnificent  as 
b  is  ideas  are  lofty,  and  as  his  style  and 
manner  are  majestic.  To  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  bis  publications, 
1  need  only  ssy  that  their  language  is 
precisely  that  of  all  his  sermons  and 
speeches,  and  seems  to  cost  him  no  more 
effort  than  the  commonest  chit-chat  would 
cost  a  common  mind.  It  is,  iudeed,  the 
native  language  of  his  soul ;  so  much  a 
part  of  himself,  that  it  would  be  as  great 
an  undertaking  for  him  to  use  plain  and 
meagre  forms  of  speech,  as  it  would  bo 
for  a  man,  deficient  ia  talent,  to  attempt 
the  elevated,  yet  brilliant  expressions  in 
which  all  his  thoughts  seem  naturally  to 
clothe  themselves. 

"  His  mind  seems,  indeed,  quite  of 
the  same  mammoth  class  as  his  person  ; 
it  is  equally  gigantic,  but  not  so  well 
proportioned.  His  fervid  imagination, 
or  some  favourite  theory,  too  often  over- 
powers the  more  solid  faculties  of  his 
intellect ;  but  such  is  bis  commanding 
power  of  eloquence,  that  you  are  not 
conscious  of  this  while  you  fasten  to  him. 


His  addresses  are  writs,  not  of  habeas 

carpus,  but  of  habeas  animus.  He  de- 
prives you,  for  the  time,  of  all  power  of 
resistance,  and  whirls  you  away  on  his 
eagle-wing,  to  regions  or  time  or  space 
far  distant  from  the  present.  Whether 
his  subject  be  celestial  or  terrestrial, 
Jewish,  Romish,  or  British,  antediluvian 
or  millennial,  it  is  all  tho  same  to  him  j 
he  shews  it  to  you  as  if  it  lay  before  his 
bodily  eye,  and  he  makes  you  almost  ns 
much  present  there  as  he  is  himself." 

If  Croly  had  written  nothing  beside 
his  introduction  to  the  new  interpret- 
ation of  the  Apocalyptt  he  had  been 
immortal. 

m'keile. 

This  sketch  is  not  equal  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  personal  appearance,  in  action, 
in  voice,  in  all  the  exterior  attainments 
and  characteristics  of  an  orator  we 
know  none  that  come  up  to  M'Neile. 
His  acting  is  truly  dramatic.  Were 
these  alone,  however,  his  place  in  tiie 
list  of  orators  would  not  be  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  he  is  by  no  means 
defective  in  some  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  real  and  enduring  eloquence, 
lie  has  imagination,  reasoning  powers, 
and  taste.  Occasionally  he  has  failed 
in  judgment,  or  in  that  delicate  sense 
of  the  n  «eiTtt,  which  is  as  rare  as  it 
is  desirable.  But  the  finest  trait  in  the 
character  of  Hugh  M'Neile,  is  his  in- 
tense and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
circulation  and  parity  of  the  life- 
blood  of  our  constitution  and  of 
our  country-- its  Protestantism.  He 
sees  it  stagnates  in  the  cabinet,  and 
that  it  is  actually  contaminated  in  the 
Commons ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  so- 
lemnly resolved  it  shall  not  stagnate  or 
corrupt  for  want  of  agitation  among 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  or,  indeed, 
wherever  be  can  get  an  audience  (and 
he  can  get  one  any  where)  to  hear  him. 
He  is  the  O'Connell  of  Protestantism, 
as  far  as  grossness  and  perjury  can  be 
dissociated  from  that  name,  and  ac- 
tivity or  agitation  only  represented  by 
it.  M'Neile  is  not  a  mere  enthusiastic 
declaimer ;  he  works  and  he  perseveres 
till  he  gains  the  mastery.  We  need 
not  say  that  Liverpool  is  a  proof  of 
this  characteristic.  Popery  came  full- 
blown from  Ireland  to  take  up  her 
residence  among  live  schools  of  that 
town  ;  she  conciliated  mayor  and  ma- 
gistrate, and  engaged  their  patronage ; 
there  was  every  prospect  of  an  im- 
portation of  the  spirit  and  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  bogtrotters  of  Maynooth  ; 
but  M'Neile  met  his  townsmen 
and  swept  the  pestilence  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mersey,  and  nobly  and 
triumphantly  insisted  that  English 
children  should  have  the  heritage  of 
their  forefathers  — the  Bible;  and  that 
the  ministry  of  our  church  should  be 
felt  in  the  academy  as  well  as  in  the 
congregation.  This  was  worthy.  It 
deserves  a  monument  are  perennius. 
But  we  must  give  the  gem,  and  its 
setting,  from  the  "  sweepings  :"— 

"  In  person,  he  is  rather  tall,  about 
five  feet  ten,  and  erect  in  his  carriage; 
his  head  is  of  a  fine  and  peculiar  form, 
his  face  somewhat  long,  his  forehead 
high  and  square,  and  his  eyes  large, 
brilliant,  ana  very  piercing.  His  hair 
grows  far  back  on  the  temples,  and  is 
cut  in  that  primitive  angular  fashion 
which  distinguishes  some  of  the  early 
Reformers.  There  is  also  an  austerity 
and  impenetrable  self-possession  ahout 
him  which  adds  much  of  their  stern,  firm 
aspect,  to  his  appearance. 

**  I  have  seen  and  heard  Mr.  M'Neile 
many  times,  hut  I  never  saw  a  smile  on 
his  face,  unless  it  were  a  sarcastic  one  ; 
though  there  is  scarcely  any  other  ex- 
pression that  the  human  countenance  is 
capable  of  assuming  which  I  have  not 
seen  playing  on  his  features,  at  one  time 
or  another. 

**  His  manner  is  as  varied  as  his  sub- 
jects, and  is  composed  of  the  most  exact 
proportions  of  voice,  eye,  look,  and  ges- 
ture ;  none  of  these  are  ever  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest ;  all  is 
regulated  with  the  most  exquisite  good 
taste,  and  gives  so  perfect  a  picture  of 
what  be  is  saying,  that  you  might  almost 
understand  him  without  any  articulate 
sounds. 

"  No  actor  by  profession  can  excel  him 
in  this  point.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
vounger  days  ho  had  a  passion  for  dra- 
matic representation,  and  used  to  delight 
his  private  friends  by  his  performance, 
which  was  inimitable,  and  all  who  hare 
seen  him  will  readily  believe  it. 

"  Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  whose 
style  oi  person  anu  powers  is  Deiter 
adapted  for  giving  expression  to  the 
highest  style  of  epic  or  tragedy ;  and 
as  all  his  talents  are  now  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  his  addresses  should  sur- 
pass those  of  other  men  in  the  elegance 
of  their  delivery,  and  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  their  accompanying  action. 

"  His  voice  is  clear,  strong,  and  equal 
toned ;  his  enunciation  perfect,  except- 
ing in  one  word,  for  '  shuperstition'  is 
the  onlv  token  he  gives  of  his  Irish  ex- 
traction." 


This  is  a  fair  picture.  We  only 
marvel  that  the  same  pen  that  made  so 
much  of  Gumming  has  not  made  more 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  M'Neile. 
The  latter  is  a  perfect  study. 

THE  BINARY  STAR. 

Such  is  her  ladyship's  Irish  ren- 
dering of  Castor  and  Pollux,  alias 
M'Ghee  and  O'SuUivan.  Hibernia, 
instead  of  Leda,  gave  birth  to  the 
twins.  They  both  left  their  mother- 
land in  quest  of  Erin's  long-lost  golden 
fleece.  One  has  slain  some  score  of 
Radicals,  and  the  other  has  mortally 
wounded  O'Connell.  These  dioscuri 
have  been  generally  seen  together ;  but 
whither  one  or  both  have  appeared, 
storms  and  hurricanes  have  ensued. 
We  have  already  sketched  them,  we 
believe,  eighteen  months  ago,  and  we 
see  the  authoress  has  made  use  of  our 
observations :  — 

"  M'Ghee  is  a  little,  slender,  bright- 
looking  man,  with  blue  eyes  and  sandy 
hair,  his  features  full  of  expression,  and 
a  form  full  of  action ;  one  of  the  most 
gentlemanlike,  lively,  pleasant  persons 
imaginable. 

"  Mr.  O'SuUivan  is  far  from  tall,  is 
very  stout,  broad,  and  heavy  in  person, 
with  black  hair,  small  gray  eyes,  and  a 
rosy  face  ;  as  varied,  as  expressive,  and 
as  humorous  in  all  his  sayings  and 
doings,  as  any  Irishman  ever  was  yet. 
His  countenance  is  perfectly  round,  and 
perfectly  happy;  it  has  small  features, 
deep-set  and  twinkling  eyes,  and  all  the 
ruddy,  joyous  simplicity  of  a  child.  It 
alters  but  little  during  his  speeches  ;  its 
chief  variation  is  a  serious,  half-dis- 
pleased glance,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  then  immediately  raised, 
with  the  most  roguish  twinkle  in  the 
world,  while  he  says,  with  a  sly  curl  of 
the  lip,  something  totally  destructive  of 
the  argument  which  had  caused  his  mo- 
mentary depression. 

"In  M 'Ghee's  last  speech,  perhaps, 
the  finest  point  of  all  was  when  he  held 
up  in  one  hand  Dr.  Murray's  hypo- 
critically charitable  letter  to  Protestants, 
and,  in  the  other,  the  persecuting  class, 
book  of  Maynooth  ;  while,  in  a  series  of 
short,  emphatic  sentences,  he  contrasted 
them  together. 

"  He  looked  first  at  his  right  hand, 
with  a  bland,  delightful  smile,  '  Here  is 
the  kind,  flattering  letter ;'  then  he  turned 
to  the  left,  with  a  fierce  frown,  '  and  here 
are  the  persecuting  statutes !  "  shaking 
them  as  if  in  vengeance.  '  Here  is  the 
epistle  that  compliments  ye  as  '  beloved 
fellow  Christian!"  with  a  tone  of  in- 
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sinuatiog  treachery ;  '  and  here  aro  the 
decrees  tl  at  would  burn  ye  for  H  Ent- 
ries!1 and  he  thundered*  it  forth  in  a 
terrific  voice,  that  seemed  the  very  echo 
of  the  Inquisition." 

We  have  one  remark  to  make  on 
the  speeches  and  appearance  ofM'Ghee 
and  O'Sullivan  at  Exeter  Hall.  The 
whole  has  had  the  brilliancy  and  the 
evanescence  of  an  aurora  borealis. 
Their  statements,  reasonings,  and  dis- 
coveries on  the  nature  and  principles 
of  Irish  Popery,  are  either  forgotten  or 
undervalued.  Dens  is  a  mere  by-word, 
clearly  as  he  was  saddled  on  the  papal 
hierarchy. 

One  other  Irish  picture,  and  we 
have  done.  It  is  that  of  one  whose 
name  has  been  very  widely  connected 
with  the  "  Binary  Star;"  we  mean 

DR.  COOKE. 

He  is  also  celebrated  for  lashing 
the  Voluntaries  at  Belfast,  and  banish- 
ing Dr.  Ritchie,  with  the  toads  and 
other  kindred  reptiles,  from  the  land  of 
St.  Patrick.  YVe  think  he  is  etched 
to  the  life  in  most  respects.  He  is  a 
Presbyterian;  but  liked  by  most,  and 
called  to  the  aid  of  all. 

"  The  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Belfast,  is  one 
of  the  most  talented  speakers  which  any 
platform  ever  presented  ;  and  his  person 
is  well  calculated  to  give,  effect  to  bis 
speeches. 

"  He  has  a  tall,  commanding  figure, 
▼err  spare,  but  firmly  compacted  ;  short 
dtrk  gray  hair,  a  long  thin  face,  an 
aquiline  nose,  a  projecting  brow,  deep 
*<?t  gray  eyes,  and  a  compressed  mouth  ; 
his  profile,  altogether,  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  His  appearance,  when  silent,  is  one 
of  the  most  deceptive  I  ever  saw.  You 
would  think  he  had  no  more  talent,  or 
even  intellect,  than  a  dry  tree,  or  a 
*  ooden  statue.  He  sits  motionless,  with 
one  knee  put  over  the  other,  and  his  whole 
frame,  as  it  were,  doubled  up  ;  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  or  wandering  over 
the  audience,  with  an  imperturbable 
vacancy  of  expression,  as  though  lie  had 
not,  nor  ever  had,  nor  ever  would  have, 
one  single  idea  in  his  possession.  While 
thus  meditating,  many  have  been  the 
guesses  among  the  auditory  as  to  who 
that  '  dry-looking  old  gentleman '  could 
he ;  and,  on  the  name  of  Dr.  Cook*  De- 
ment has  been  raised  to  see  Aim  rise  in 
answer  to  it. 
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"  He  has  full  possession  of  that  secret 
of  genius,  the  production  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  effect  by  the  smallest  quan. 
tity  of  means,  and  nowhere  does  he 
manifest  this  more  completely  than  in 
his  action  while  speaking. 

«'  He  uses  very  little  of  it,  but  that  little 
is  always  exactly  of  the  right  kiud,  and 
exactly  in  the  right  place;  moreover, 
two  or  three  of  his  quiet  gestures  will 
convey  as  much  meaning  as  twenty  from 
most  other  men. 

"  I  once  saw  him  act  an  anecdote,  in 
which  he  personated,  to  the  life,  the  aor- 
prise  of  a  poor  Irish  woman  on  finding 
an  unexpected  bundle  in  her  cabin — her 
curiosity  as  to  its  contents,  her  peeping 
in  at  one  corner,  her  stealthily  opening 
it,  her  discovery  of  a  cloak  in  it,  the  un- 
folding of  the  cloak,  and,  finally,  the 
putting  it  on  ;  and  all  this  was  done  by 
a  few,  slow,  quiet  movements  of  his 
hands,  and  of  a  small  book  which  he 
held  in  them. 

"The  story  ended  in  the  good  wo- 
man's being  informed  by  her  husband, 
that  the  cloak  was  a  present  for  herself, 
purchased  with  his  quarter's  salary  as 
reader  to  the  Irish  Society,  an  employ- 
ment to  which  she  bad  been  greatly 
opposed. 

•«  Few  who  heard  this  part  of  the  tale 
will  forget  the  look  of  delighted  sim- 
plicity with  which  Dr.  Cooke  cast  up 
bis  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands  just  below 
his  chin,  while,  in  a  deep  and  fervid 
tone,  be  gave  his  final  exclamation,— 
'  Ough,  bless  ut  then  for  a  darrlint  of  a 

"  This  is  but  one  among  many  things 
of  the  kind  which  I  could  relate  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  In  debate  and  dis- 
cussion he  is  said  to  be  invincible;  and 
certainly ,  to  judge  from  his  usual  speeches, 
one  would  guess  that  at  times,  when  ex- 
traordinary exertion  is  required,  his 
genius  would  rise  with  the  occasion." 

Dr.  Cooke  is  a  man  of  great  ver- 
satility of  talent,  full  of  racy  humour, 
rich  anecdote,  and  varied  erudition,  on 
his  own  subjects.  His  transitions  are 
more  extraordinary  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  speaker.  He  passes 
from  perfect  drollery  to  affecting  pathos, 
and  from  witticism  and  sarcastic  hu- 
mour to  sublime  strokes  of  eloquence, 
by  a  process  best  known  to  himself. 
His  services  in  the  Protest*  and 
Conservative  cause  have  been  so  sus- 
tained and  successful,  that  men  high 
in  authority  and  power  have  trans* 
mitted  their  acknowledgments  to  him  ; 
and  Trinity  College,  it  is  well  known, 
presented  him  with  a  doctor's  degree, 
as  an  expression  of  esteem  for  his 
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services.  He  was  one  of  the  trio  who 
brought  forward  the  discovery  of  Dens, 
at  Exeter  Hall.  His  theme  on  that 
occasion  was  the  royalties  of  St.  Peter ; 
but,  in  our  judgment,  he  failed.  He 
did  not  appear  at  ease,  though  one 
apology  may  be  pleaded,  that  M'G  bee's 
opening  statement  had  made  so  pro- 
found an  impression,  that  every  thing 
else  lost  in  comparison. 

We  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a 
close.  Some  of  our  readers  may  blame 
us  for  our  lengthened  extracts  from 
this  collection  of  **  sweepings,"  and 
others  for  taking  notice  of  the  eccle- 
siastical convocations  of  Exeter  Hall. 
But  this  censure  will  not  be  just: 
having  reviewed  at  length  such  jarra- 
gines  as  Random  Recollections  of  the 
Homes  of  Parliament ,  we  feel  it  due 
to  the  clairoa  and  merits  of  the  case  to 
introduce  Nisbet's  maid  of  all  work, 
with  her  lap  full  of  sweepings,  under 
the  plagiarised  sobriquet  of  **  Random 
Recollections  of  Exeter  Hall." 

This  act  of  courtesy  and  gallantry 
has  also  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
canvassing  the  merits  of  men,  who  are 
some  of  them  worthy  of  a  better  and 
brighter  memorial.  We  have  not  al- 
ways followed  the  judgment  of  the 
writer.  She  sees  something  good 
about  all,  from  John  Hockin,  the  bel- 
lowing Brummagen  blacksmith,  at  the 
Temperance  Society,  up  to  Hugh 
M'Neile,  at  the  Protestant  Association. 
We  cannot  withhold  one  gem  from  the 
**  sweepings :"  it  is  unique. 

MR.  JOHN  HOCKIN,**  TUB  BRUMMAGEM 
BLACKSMITH." 

M  We  now  turned  towards  the  great 
hall,  and  found  that  it  was  a  speech  being 
delivered  there,  and  of  which  we  clearly 
heard  some  words,  we  being  on  the  cut* 
ttds  of  its  walls.  Determined  to  examine 
into  the  phenomenon,  and  knowing  that 
the  beat  approaches  were  too  full  to  be 
attempted,  we  ascended  the  upper  stairs, 
and  on  entering  at  the  top  ot  the  raised 
seats,  wo  found  that  the  immense  vo- 
lume of  sound  proceeded  from  a  dark, 


active  little  man,  who  stood  on  the  plat- 
form, haranguing  the  multitude  in  tones 
of  living  thunder  ;  bestowing,  at  the 
same  time,  by  way  of  emphasis,  such 
tremendous  blows  on  the  platform  rail 
with  his  clenched  fist,  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  deal  upon  his  anvil,  in  the  way 
of  his  calling ;  for  it  was  iudeed  no  other 
than  John  Hockin,  the  chain  and  anchor, 
smith,  the  reformed  drunkard,  and  ai 
that  time  the  overwhelming  chtval  de 
bataill*  of  the  Temperance  Society." 

We  commend  her  research,  and  her 
Conservatism,  and  express  our  sincerest 
wishes  that  she  may  soon  get  a  hus- 
band. She  presents  a  very  interesting 
group.  There  she  is  surrounded  by 
"  rich  and  musical  voices,"  "  brilliant 
and  sparkling  eyes,"*'  graceful  figures," 
**  handsome  contours,"  "  aquiline  noses," 
14  Grecian  mouths,"  *'  alabaster  com- 

f)lexions,"  **  imposing  exteriors,"  **  dark 
lair,  waving  curls,"  "  fine  foreheads," 
&c.  &c.   We  leave  out  her  catalogue 
of  **  kilts,"  inexpr  ,  surtouts,  knee- 
breeches,  &c.  &c.  A  lady,  with  a  blue 
stocking  on,  and  a  white  stocking  half  off, 
surrounded  by  a  cartload  of  the  elegant 
and  varied  appurtenances  we  have  re- 
corded, is  the  precise  portrait  of  the 
authoress.    Her  delineations  of  per- 
sonal charms  are  too  frequent.  Those 
she  compliments  the  highest,  on  this 
score,  will  be  the  least  thankful  for  bet 
services.    It  is  just  such  writing,  let 
us  add  in  sober  seriousuess,  that  ori- 
ginates caricatures  of  the  religious 
world.  Nisbet's  maid-of-all-work  is  ne- 
cessarily either  the  grandma  or  mamma 
of  Mrs.  Trollope.    The  "sweepings" 
of  the  one  lead  to  the  sarcastic  and  Bit- 
ter novel  of  the  other.    We  repeat  our 
wish,  that  the  fair  authoress  may  soou 
exchange  Exeter  Hall  for  a  respectable 
drawing-room  in  Hackney  or  Claphara ; 
her  admiration  of  orators'  eyes  and 
noses,  for  attachment  to  a  husband,  and 
that  progeny  of  squalling  brats,  whose 
names  we  have  given,  for  a  dozen 
httle  trots,  eloauent  for  shoes, 
coats,  and  bread  and  butter. 
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ROUGH  SKETCHES  AFLOAT. 
No.  III. 

THE  POST-CAPTAIN.     PART  THE  FIRST. 


Chapter  L 

Wherein  the  tale-  is  begun.    A  ghost 
seen  —  and   a  right  cunning  trader 

H.  M.  frigate  Vampire  was  cruising 
ofT  the  island  of  Amabono,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa .   It  was  far 
past  midnight.    The  watch  on  deck, 
tired  of  skylarking  with  each  other, 
had   one  by  one  quietly  ensconced 
themselves  under  the  lee  of  the  booms  ; 
and,  except  the  monotonous  tramping 
of  the  sentries,  and  occasional  rattle  of 
some  slack  rope  against  the  masts,  all 
was   quiet.    So  noiselessly  did  the 
ship  glide  through  the  water,  and  so 
little  did  she  need  the  helmsman's  hand, 
that  the  dark  motionless  figures  at  the 
wheel  might  well  have  passed  for 
statues  caned  in  solid  rock,  had  not 
the  incessant  swaying  of  their  shadows 
in  the  pale  moonlight,  as  the  vessel 
lifted,  and  they  alternately  drew  out 
*  i  x\  ci  si  i  r  { ^.  n  c 1 1  ■  . .  t  f  v  c  ^  1  i  w  *s  tu  6  \ u  ^j$\s  w 
to  dispel  the  illusion  of  the  scene. 
What  little  wind  there  was,  was  from 
the  northward,  variable.    The  line  of 
horizon  was  defined  as  clear  as  in  the 
briglitest  day  at  noon;  and  though, 
lie  re  and  there,  a  small  black  misty 
cloud  might  be  seen  floating  in  the  air 
below  the  fleecy  scud,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  weather  was  as  if  the 
"  fair  and  gentle  breeze  *'  would  soon 
desert  the  heavier  lower  canvass  for  the 
loftier  sails  and  lighter  duck.  There 
was  a  calm  serenity,  almost  approach- 
ing to  languor,  in  the  state  of  things 
described,  well  calculated  to  act  upon 
the  mind,  and  awaken  any  lurking  re- 
membrances of  absent  friends  or  by- 
gone times  :  and,  indulging  himself  in 
a  deep  reverie,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
had  long  been  leaning  over  the  weather- 
quarter,  intently  gazing  either  on  the 
slightly  ruffled  surface  —  or  the  minia- 
ture of  a  lady.    Some  space  had  been 
devoted  thus,  when  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  reflection  in  the  water 
of  another  head  besides  his  own.  Be- 
fore he  could  turn,  he  felt  the  weighty 
pressure  of  a  hard  and  bony  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  which  fairly  made 
him  shudder ;  and  though  no  coward, 


his  hair  bristled,  his  knees  shook,  his 
blood  froze,  and  his  voice  failed,  as  he 
distinctly  watched  the  form  of  a  man 
pass  aft,  and  disappear  over  the  taffrail 
of  the  frigate.  The  young  lieutenant 
listened  for  the  splash  astern,  and 
heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  one, 
"  Man  overboard  1  —  down  with  the 
helm  I  —  rouse  up  there,  every  soull" 
he  shouted,  jumping  from  off  thecar- 
ronade  on  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and  rapidly,  though  clearly,  issuing  the 
necessary  orders  for  heaviog-to  the  ship. 
He  hurried  aft  himself  to  touch  the  life- 
buoy trigger;  for  the  roan  stationed 
there  had,  since  the  striking  of  the  last 
half-hour  bell,  followed  the  example  of 
his  officer  —  only  with  this  difference, 
that  for  his  tender  recollections  and 
waking  dreams  had  progressively  been 
substituted  a  state  ot  forgetfulness  and 
sleep. 

Two  boats  were  manned  and  low* 
ered ;  but  after  vainly  pulling  some 
time  round  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
floating  beacon,  they  were  recalled  and 
hoisted  up. 

*  Who  was  it,  Mr.  Donald  V1  in- 
quired Captain  Ardley,  turning  to  the 
officer  from  whom  had  proceeded  the 
alarm. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  his  answer. 

"  No  —  nor  any  body  else,  it  seems. 
Mr.  Severn  V 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  first-lieutenant. 

"Call  the  hands  out  to  muster." 
And  the  ship's  company  was  accord- 
ingly mustered,  all  the  foremast-men 
passing  round  the  capstern  as  they 

"  This  is  rather  extraordinary, 
Mr.  Donald,"  continued  Ardley,  dryly. 
"  You  say  a  man  has  fallen  overboard 
in  your  watch  :  there  is  not  a  single 
individual,  officer,  seaman,  or  marine, 
missing,  and  no  one  has  been  picked 
up.  I  don't  understand  it.  Just  ex- 
plain, will  ye,  how  it  occurred." 

Donald  did  so  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  (leaving  the  miniature,  however, 
out  of  sight),  and  never  had  the  teller 
of  any  tale  a  more  attentive  auditory; 
but  the  features  of  the  captain  relaxed 
none  of  their  determined  incredulity. 

«  All  of  the  watch  were  on  deck  ; 
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and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some 
of  the  lookouts  were  awake,"  Ardley 
ironically  added.  "  Did  any  body 
witness  this  besides  yourself?  Where 
were  the  midshipmen  ?" 

Some  of  the  reefers,  it  appeared,  had 
been  on  the  forecastle  at  the  time, 
others  aloft,  and  the  rest  

"  Caulking  in  the  nettings,"  shrewd- 
ly guessed  the  captain.  "  For  which, 
young  gentlemen,  he  continued  to  a 
brace  of  the  delinquents,  "  you'll  take 
your  choice— settle  it  between  you— 
of  which  of  the  two  maintopsail  carings 
you'll  dangle  out  at  till  I  call  you  down." 
And,  accordingly,  stretching  their  legs, 
and  striding  up  the  Jacob's  ladder  into 
the  main-rigging,  they  sulkily  ascended 
to  their  posts  of  punishment. 

Had  tne  sentries  or  the  lookouts  seen 
it  ?  No.  Some  had  been  looking  one 
way,  some  another,  but  none  in  the 
right  direction.  Had  the  men  at  the 
wheel  been  vouchsafed  a  sight  ?  No. 
All  their  attention  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  helm  ;  and  all  they  knew  was 
that  Mr.  Donald  told  them  to  put  it 
down.    Who  was  by  the  life-buoy  ? 

"  Jenkins,  sir ;  Bill  Jenkins,"  an- 
swered at  least  a  dozen  of  voices ;  and 
the  word  having  passed  for  him,  Mr. 
William  Jenkins  was  called  on  to  give 
his  account.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
it  happened  to  be  rather  lame  and  full  of 
contradictions ;  for  fearful  of  at  all  deny- 
ing, or  in  any  way  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  statement  Donald  had  so  po- 
sitively made,  lest  the  latter  might  pre- 
fer an  accusation  against  him,  which 
would  inevitably  bring  him  to  the 
gangway,  and  not  sufficiently  master 
of  the  story  to  come  forward  with  a 
ready  and  accurate  corroboration  of  its 
particulars,  he  had  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  the  forbearance  of  the  lieutenant 
and  the  fertility  of  his  own  imagination. 
Consequently,  he  did  not  stick  at  trifles, 
or  lies  either;  but  the  more  of  these 
he  told  to  flounder  through  it,  the 
deeper  his  struggles  served  to  sink  him 
in  the  mire. 

"  Where  is  your  hat,  sir  ?"  said  the 
captain,  sharply. 

"I  ax  pardon,  sir  ;  I  ax  pardon, 
gentlemen/  replied  Master  Jenkins, 
hastily  putting  his  hand  to,  his  head, 
to  uncover  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
august  assemblage  on  the  weather-side ; 
but  finding  it  already  bare,  he  was  ra- 
ther taken  aback,  and  stammered  out 
something  about  its  having 
«  blow'd  off." 


"  You  lie !"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
fiercely.  "  You  lie  /"  he  repeated:  in  a 
louoer  tone,  wnicn  paralysed  me  sea- 
man's tongue.  "  You  lie,  sir ;  and  you 
know  it.  Hark  ye,  now !  however  re- 
prehensible in  officers,"  he  continued, 
casting  on  Donald  an  eye  of  some  se- 
verity as  he  delivered  this  cut  at  him, 
"  may  be  their  shameful  neglect  of  the 
state  of  men  on  duty,  the  self-convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  lookout  of  drunk- 
enness or  sleep  is  far  too  gross  to  be 
passed  over.  Rig  the  gratings.  Strip, 
sir,  strip ;  and  let  your  shipmates  learn 
from  your  example  to  keep  awake  and 
tell  the  truth." 

Punishment  completed,  the  poor 
fellow  was  cut  down,  and  stowed 
away  comfortably  in  his  hammock ; 
where,  this  being  a  case  calculated  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  seamen,  he  re- 
ceived the  kind  condolences  of  his 
tes  till  the  calling  of  the  morn- 


ing watch,  when  he  was  left  to  indulge 
himself  in  ruminations  upon  the  three 
dozen  he  had  just  received.  The  deck 
was  relieved  by  Bell,  the  master :  and 
on  Donald's  leaving  it  to  go  below,  he 
found  the  excitement  among  the  rest  of 
his  brother-officers  too  great  to  admit 
of  their  turning  in ;  and  huddled  toge- 
ther at  one  end  of  the  mess-table,  by  the 
dim  glimmer  of  the  master-at-arms' 
lantern,  they  were  talking  over,  and 
endeavouring  to  explain  away,  the 
strange  occurrence  when  he  entered. 

"  1  am  not  going  to  impeach  your 
veracity,  Donald,"  said  Dr.  Mann,  the 
surgeon,  who,  in  addition  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  own  profession, 
possessed  a  large  stock  of  information 
upon  general  subjects  connected  with 
science,  and  a  clear,  inquiring  mind  ; 
"but  I  feel  extremely  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  an  optical  delu- 
sion. You  have  been  bilious.  Let  me 
feel  your  pulse." 

"  But,  doctor,"  remarked  Severn, 
"  though  a  man  may  think  he  sees  a 
thing  and  be  mistaken,  he  must  know 
whether  it  laid  hold  of  him  or  not. 
Then  there  was  the  shadow  in  the 
water  " 

"  The  same  causes  which  would 
produce  the  one  effect  would  be  ex- 
tremely likely  to  produce  the  other," 
interrupted  Mann ;  "  though,  in  regard 
to  the  hand,  you  must  excuse  me,  Do- 
nald, if  I  remain  sceptical  on  that  point. 
There  are  so  many  instances  " 

"  Instances  1  Bless  my  body  and 
soul,  doctor  1"  exclaimed  Donald,  his 
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Highland  blood  a  little  warmed  by  the 
incredulity  of  the  other,  "  will  you 
believe  your  own  eyesight  ?" 

"  In  such  a  case  as  this,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  it." 

"  Then  it's  no  use  talking.  Here," 
said  the  lieutenant,  baring  his  shoulder, 
which  certainly  exhibited  the  recent 
impression  of  a  hand ;  "I  suppose 
you'll  call  these  marks  delusions :  but 
if  they're  optical,  the  pain  is  not." 

"  By  the  seven  wise  geese  that  eat 
the  grass  off  Solomons  grave,  did  any 
body  ever  see  the  like  of  that!"  ex- 
claimed Severn,  taking  the  fag-end  of 
the  purser's  dip  out  of  the  lantern,  and 
holding  it  in  his  fingers  up  to  Donalds 
shoulder.   "  Look  there  r 

"  There,  indeed  1  Mercy  on  us, 
do  look !"  said  the  second-lieutenant, 
Ripley,  who,  though  bearing  a  better 
reputation  on  ordinary  occasions  for 
courage  than  for  wisdom,  was,  to  speak 
vulgarly,  rather  in  a  funk  just  now. 

"  Curious,  certainly.  What  had  you 
on?"  inquired  Mann. 

"  On,"  repeated  Donald,  impatiently 
— "devil  a  tningbut  that  crape-jacket, 
pointing  to  the  one  he  had  just  taken  off, 
41  and  this  shirt  underneath." 

"  Distinct  impressions  those,  very," 
continued  Mann,  in  the  same  tone  of 
composure  as  before.  "  The  extre- 
mities of  the  nails  have  quite  indented 
the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicle." 

"  So  they  have,  doctor ;  and  here's 
his  thumb,'  struck  in  Ripley,  reaching 
over  Severn,  and  scrutinising  the  place 
with  the  same  attention  as  Mann  Him- 
self. 

"  Now,  doctor!"  exclaimed  the  first- 
lieutenant,  triumphantly. 
"  Well." 

M  Well,"  repeated  Severn  after  Mann, 
u  what  do  you  say  now  ?" 

"  Why,  had  we  passengers  on  board, 
I  should  have  supposed  that  some  of 
them  had  been  amusing  themselves. 
As  it  is,  I  conclude  it  to  be  either 

"  A  somnambulist !"  echoed  Ripley, 
with  a  shudder,  screwing  his  head  round, 
as  if  he  thought  there  was  one  behind 
him  then.  M I  don't  mind  tackling  any 
man,  sober  or  drunk,  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing; but  Heaven  defend  us  all  from 
being  haunted  by  such  a  tiling!  They 
never  appear  to  more  than  one,  do  they, 
doctor  f  I  shall  take  a  ship's  pistol  on 
deck  with  me  the  next  middle  watch  I 
keep;  and  I  think  I  see  the  beggar 
then,"  he  added,  working  himself  up. 


"  I  hope  you  won't,  for  his  own  sake," 
answered  Mann,  with  a  smile ;  but  he 
found  himself  in  a  minority  for  once, 
and  the  butt  of  his  messmates  escaped 
ridicule  for  that  which  entitled  him 
more  fairly  to  it  than  even  his  usual 
blunders. 

"  Hilloa  !  what's  that  ?  Listen," 
exclaimed  Severn,  hastily  replacing  the 
candle-end  in  the  socket,  with  its  wick 
downwards;  by  which  it  would  have 
been  extinguished,  had  not  Ripley's 
dislike  of  being  left  in  the  dark  made 
him  exceedingly  active  in  rescuing 
and  resuscitating  the  cauliflower-top. 
"  <  Hands,  make  sail— call  the  officers/ 
There's  the  skipper  hailing  the  main- 
top ;"  and  catching  up  his  hat,  the  first- 
lieutenant  made  a  bolt. 

"  Sou th-and-by- west." 

"  South-and-by-west,  sir,"  echoed 
the  steersman,  to  whom  this  order  had 
been  delivered  by  Ardley. 

The  whole  ship  was  in  a  bustle. 
"  Trim  the  yards,  and  crack  on  every 
stitch  there,  Mr.  Severn,"  continued 
the  captain,  as  the  other  tumbled  up 
the  hatchway. 

"  What's  it  all  about,  Donald  ?" 
inquired  Ripley,  coming  forward  on 
the  forecastle  after  the  ropes  had  been 
belayed. 

"  Look  a-head,"  replied  his  junior, 
handing  him  a  glass,  and  pointing  to 
three  strangers,  a  schooner,  barque, 
and  brig,  which  were  standing  to  the 
southward  in  company,  across  the  fri- 
gate's bows. 

"  The  headmost  has  got  a  blue  and 
yellow  flag  up  at  his  fore,  sir,"  sung 
out  Ripley. 

"  Clear  the  coachwhip,"  exclaimed 
Ardley,  glancing  at  the  pennant  which 
had  entwined  itself  in  snakelike  turns 
around  the  mainroyal-backstay ;  "  and 
pitch  a  shot,"  he  continued,  raising  the 
deck-glass  to  his  eye,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence  he  whs  uttering;  which  he 
finished  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  and 
a  curse  between  his  teeth,  that  for 
profanity  and  pithiness  was  equally 
remarkable. 

The  flash  of  the  bow-chaser  burst 
brightly,  as  a  rising  sun  upon  the  dull 
gray  light  of  morning ;  and  as  the  shot 
plunged  into  the  water  under  the  fore- 
foot of  the  barque,  she  hauled  up  her 
courses  and  hove-to,  with  her  consorts 
on  her  quarter  to  leeward,  while  a  long 
swift  galley,  manned  by  six  negroes, 
shoved  off  and  pulled  for  the  frigate, 
which  still  stood  down  towards  the 
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strangers,  till  almost  within  a  speaking 
distance,  when  orders  were  given  to 
round-to. 

"  Keep  fast  the  cutters,  Mr.  Severn," 
said  Ardley,  observing  the  men  in- 
stinctively handing  out  the  falls.  "  Pipe 
the  side  tor  the  officer  from  the  barque, 
and  send  him  down  to  me."  Saying 
which,  he  descended  to  his  cabin  in  a 
state  of  mind  that,  to  judge  from  cer- 
tain outward  appearances,  was  far  from 
amiable  or  happy. 

A  coarse,  vulgar-looking  individual, 
was  standing  up  in  the  stern-sheets  of 
the  galley,  with  the  tiller  in  his  hand  : 
while  his  diction  was  calculated  to  offend 
the  ear  as  grossly  as  his  exterior  to  dis- 
gust the  eye ;  for,  as  he  drew  up  along- 
side, he  exclaimed,  with  true  Cockney 
prodigality  aud  saving  of  his  h's, 
"  'Eave  us  a  rope !  Captain  h'Ardley 
aboard  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay  —  yes,"  said  Severn,  in 
answer  to  the  request  and  inquiry  of 
the  speaker,  about  whose  manner  of 
steering  his  boat  and  coming  over  the 
side  there  was  something  seamanlike 
withal. 

"  Morning,  gents,"  said  the  stranger, 
familiarly  ducking  his  head  to  the  offi- 
cers clustered  at  the  gangway.  "  Tidy 
'ooker  this,"  he  added,  squinting  round 
with  an  air  of  approbation.  "  1  know'd 
the  Wampire  " 

"  Your  sagacity,  sir,  is  excessively 
acute,"  said  Severn,  by  whom  (how- 
ever acceptable  such  langoage  might 
have  been  from  an  Admiralty  lord,  on 
a  visit  of  inspection)  the  stranger's  as- 
sumption was  felt  to  be  intolerable; 
"  but  I  would  advise  you  to  exercise 
it  in  any  way  rather  than  in  reference 
to  this  ship,  or  any  one  belonging  to 
her." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  rejoined  the 
other,  swaggering  up  to  the  first-lieu- 
tenant ;  '*  cos  I'd  punch  your  head  " 

But  a  colloquy,  that  would  soon  have 
risen  from  words  to  blows,  was  broken 
off  by  a  message  from  the  captain  for 
the  pugnacious  individual  to  come 
below. 

"  Well,  you  villain  1  " 

41  WillanF  exclaimed  he  of  the 
small  craft,  in  answer  to  Ardley's  sa- 
lutation, savouring,  perhaps,  more  of 
truth  than  civility,  on  his  entering  the 
cabin — "  which  is  blackest,  pot  or 
kettle?  'oo's  the  biggest  willain?" 

"  Not  so  loud,  Sweeny,  not  so  loud," 
struck  in  Ardley,  in  a  conciliatory  tone : 
"I  was  only  in  joke." 


"  Was  ye  ?  Your  jokes  isn't  gene- 
rally no  laughing  matters  neither. 
You  carries  'em  pretty  far  sometimes  : 
aud  then  you  overshoots  yourself^  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer.  **  I 
s'pose  you  give  me  this  in  jest,  too," 
continued  the  post-captain's  compa- 
nion, producing  a  greasy  letter,  so 
worn  in  its  creases,  that  any  attempt 
to  unfold  it  would  have  made  it  fall  to 
pieces. 

«  Well,  well,  Sweeny,"  returned  the 
captain,"  dissembling  bis  wrath,  though 
it  was  but  the  cautious  wiliness  of  a 
serpent,  repeated  betrayal  had  ingrafted 
on  a  disposition  originally  too  careless 
not  to  be  imposed  on,  that  taught  him 
to  meet  treachery  by  stratagem,  in  pre- 
ference to  crushing  it  by  force,  and 
prevented  him  from  strangling  his  frac- 
tious disputant  upon  the  spot—"  let 
all  that  pass.  Give  me  your  opinion 
on  that  rum ;  and  then  just  tell  us 
what  brought  you  here,  and  what 
you're  going  to  do:  for  it  II  never 
answer  contract  to  either  party  for 
your  ship  and  mine  to  be  at  work 
upon  the  same  station." 

"  I  differs  there,"  said  Sweeny,  gulp- 
ing down  a  considerable  proportion  of 
neat  spirit,  which,  rolling  hts  tongue 
about  the  inside  of  his  mouth,  he  de- 
cided to  be  "  old  and  'ily  ;M  adding, 
"  To  do,  my  bo  ?  Shut  up  shop,  now 
I've  made  my  fortin — wash  my  'ands 
of  the  niggers,  and  turn  innocent." 

"  Umph,"  said  Ardley, "  I  can  have 
no  possible  objection  to  all  that;  and 
knowing  your  veracity  of  old,  can 
easily  credit  any  thing  you  say.  But 
you  must  expect  to  find  other  captains 
of  king's  ships  rather  harder  of  belief 
about  your  honesty.  The  cut  of  your 
craft  is  enough  to  condemn  her;  and 
there's  rather  a  queer  appearance  about 
your  consorts." 

"  Consorts  1  Do  you  think  I  wants 
any  thing  to  keep  me  in  countenance? 
Them's  prizes  both.  The  brig's  a  Por- 
tugee— schooner's  a  Yankee." 

"  Prizes,  eh ! —Yankee,  too  ?  How 
did  you  come  by  them  ?" 

"  Honest." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Ardley,  with  em* 
pliasts,  as  if,  from  the  character  of  the 
iwrty,  ft  were  impossible  to  harbour  a 
suspicion  to  the  contrary. 

"  I  hinwtegfed  the  little,  aud  bullied 
the  big  un,  exptessively  continued 
o  weeny. 

«  Where?" 

The  other  cast  a  look  up  at  the  corn- 
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pass  overhead,  ami  then,  pointing  his 
left  thumb  over  his  right  .shoulder,  in 
the  direction  of  the  place,  said, "  Bight 
o'Be-mn." 
"  Any  slaves  ?" 

"  No;  they  was  coming  down  next 
day." 

*•  You  were  all  at  anchor,  then  f" 

Sweeny  moved  his  head  up  and 
down  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
thereby  signifying  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

«'  Any  dollars,  of  gold-dust?" 

Sweeny  sat  himself  erect,  expanded 
his  chest,  and  ejaculating  "  Boilin's  t" 
as  if  his  mouth  had  been  full  of  plums, 
crumpled  the  letter  up,  and  tossed  it 
in  the  air.  Ard  ley's  eye  glittered  like 
a  serpent's.  A  sudden  gleam  shot 
athwart  his  weather-worn  and  haggard 
countenance  j  and,  stretching  out  a 
hand,  he  intercepted  it  in  its  descent 
to  Sweeny's. 

"  Honour  among  thieves  I  No  tricks 
now,  capt'n,  cos  I  neither  stands  nor 
understands  'era  j  and  security  don't 
never  injure  no  onei  Come." 

"  Will  you  have  It  now,  of  wait  till 
you  get  it  V*  was  the  answer ;  and  as 
Sweeny  awoke  from  the  engrossing  vi- 
sions of  his  wealth  to  the  agreeable 
discovery  that  he  had  met  his  match, 
the  whole  expression  of  his  face 
changed  at  once  from  arch  villany 
and  low  cunning  to  a  species  of  fero- 
cious boldness. 

"  Give  it  hup — give  it  hup,  I  say !" 
lie  shouted,  vainly  essaying  to  wrest 
the  bone  of  contention  from  Ardtey's 
iron  grasp  ;  while  his  fishy  eyes  Started 
from  his  head  with  apoplectic  fulness, 
and  bis  frantic  scream  of  disappoint- 
ment might  have  vied  (to  borrow  an 
expression  Dr.  Lardnef  uses  in  allusion 
to  myself)  with  the  laugh  of  an  hyena. 

"  Mr.  Severn  1"  shouted  the  post- 
captain. 

"  Sir !"  answered  the  astonished 
officer,  rustling  in  aod  collaring  the 
slaver,  whom  he  did  not  omit  to  favour 
with  a  kick.  But  Sweeny  was  a  man 
not  easily  dismayed,  and  by  far  too 
much  habituated  in  personal  scuffles 
to  rely  for  safety  oh  his  own  resources 
to  lose  his  presence  of  mind  now; 
and,  accordingly,  planting  a  judicious 
blow  in  A rd ley's  side,  which  fairly 
doubled  htm  Up,  he  broke  bn£  of  the 
small  bones  in  Severn's  fore  arm  with 
a  stroke  from  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
decanter,  and  darting  through  the  cabin 
jr,!5i  me  sentry,  nung  nimbCu  oui  or  a 


maindeck  port  into  his  boat,  and  hailed 
the  barque  to  fill  and  pick  him  up  : 
which  she  did,  but  not  before  the  guns 
of  the  Vampire  had  commenced  belching 
forth  upon  her  sulphur,  smoke,  and  Airy. 

Half  a  broadside  did  for  the  brig 
and  schooner,  mangling  them  se- 
verely. But  though  the  sails  of  the 
barque  were  riddled  till  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  colander,  and  se- 
veral shots  had  entered  between  wind 
and  water,  her  spars  were  pretty  well 
untouched.  She  was  running  on  a 
taut  bowline.  The  wind  had  fallen 
light,— so  light  that  the  frigate  had  just 
steerage  way  on  her,  and  that  was  all ; 
while  her  chase  still  slipped  a-head  at  a 
rate  that  soon  took  her  out  of  range. 

Nothing  now  remained  tor  Ardley 
but  to  secure  his  guns  again,  recover 
his  breath,  and  put  prise-crews  on 
board  of  the  two  vessels  which  hud 
previously  been  respectively  "  bullied" 
and  "  inwiggled"  by  Sweeny  }  whose 
hold  over  Ardley  had  departed  with  the 
document  when  it  passed  from  his 
possession. 

The  Vampire's  station  was  the  coast 
of  Africa  j  and,  though  another  ship 
was  shortly  coming  out  to  relieve  her, 
by  the  rules  of  the  service  it  was  her 
business  to  stop  there  till  it  arrived. 
But  despatching  his  prizes  to  find  their 
way  into  port,  her  captain  thought 
proper  to  proceed  home  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  Aquick  passage  brought 
them  into  the  Channel,  about  the  time 
Of  the  winter  season's  setting  in ;  and 
Ard  ley's  intention  was  to  carry  the 
frigate  into  Portsmouth  ;  but  when 
abreast  of  the  Eddystone,  the  wind 
drawing  forward  and  heading  him  from 
the  eastward,  he  bore  up  for  Falmouth. 
Directly  the  anchor  was  down,  the 
captain  went  asnoie,  and  started  with 
four  post*  horses  for  the  Admiralty. 
What  passed  there,  the  reasons  he 
gave,  or  how  they  were  received,  is 
little  to  the  purpose  now.  It  is  quite 
sufficient,  that  the  business  which  took 
him  up  to  London  was  arranged  in  one 
interview  j  and,  travelling  night  and 
day  without  intermission,  he  returned 
to  his  ship  as  quickly  as  the  heavy  state 
of  the  roads  would  allow  him ;  when 
he  sent  for  Bell,  who  has  before  been 
mentioned  as  the  roaster. 

"  Mr.  Bell,"  he  said, "  if  t  put  the 
ship's  head  for  you  between  Land's 
End  and  the  Scillies,  can  you  navigate 
her  up  the  Irish  Sea  without  scraping 
her  copper  for  us  on  eitheT  c<#stf 
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"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  master, 
after  reflecting  a  few  moments,—"  if 
you'll  take  her  out  of  here  " 

"  I  shall  take  her  out  of  here"  in- 
terrupted Ardley,  "  and  that  with  the 
first  of  the  next  ebb." 

"  Then  I'll  engage  to  carry  her 
up  there  —  that  is,  continued  Dell 
"  provided  the  wind  holds." 

"  It  will  hold — long  enough  at 
least,"  he  added,  in  some  measure 
qualifying  his  bold  assertion,  which 
argued  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  mysterious  personage,  the 
clerk  of  the  weather,  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  roost  men  besides  Mr. 
Murphy. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  master,  "  the 
nights  are  long  and  the  days  are  short. 
But,  nevertheless,  provided,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  the  homeward-bounders 
are  kept  knocking  about  in  the  chops 
some  eight-and-forty  hours  " 

"  You  mean  to  say,  it  may  be  done  ?" 
said  Ardley,  cutting  the  other  short. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  let  it;1'  and,  leaving  orders 
to  be  called  in  time,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  couch  to  get  some  sleep. 

Chap.  II. 

In  which  a  wreck  is  seen  —  the  barge 
sent  awav— a  sprat  ventured  for  a  her- 
ring, and  a  Tartar  caught 

The  evening  of  a  dreary,  cold  De- 
cember day,  was  gloomily  closing  in. 
To  a  hard  gale  had  succeeded  a  listless 
lull ;  but  the  wild  and  streaky  sky 
portended  harder  coming  weather; 
while  the  hoarse  scream  of  the  sea- 
birds,  as  they  flitted  around  a  heavy 
vessel  like  spirits  of  the  storm,  sounded 
a  dirge  strangely  in  unison  with  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The 
black  and  bristling  teeth  of  the  ship, 
her  flush  deck,  taunt  masts,  and  the 
squareness  of  her  yards,  with  the  slen- 
der pennant  streaming  from  aloft,  pro- 
claimed the  man-of-war ;  and  the  uni- 
form of  two  officers  who  were  walking 
up  and  down  the  quarterdeck  was  the 
undress  of  the  British  navy. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Donald," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two,  addressing 
his  companion  in  an  under-tone,  "  it's 
exactly  as  I've  always  thought.  Every 
thing  goes  by  interest  in  this  world. 
One  man  may  steal  a  horse,  and  get 
clear  off,  while  another  mustn't  look  at 
a  halter  without  having  it  fitted  to  his 
neck.  I  should  like  to  know  who  was 
our  skippers  father,  that  his  mother's 


son  has  only  got  to  shew  his  ugly 
muzzle  to  the  board,  tell  a  yarn  as 
long  as  my  arm,  and  then  go  where  he 

pleases,  and  do  as  he  likes  " 

"  Ardley's  a  particular  friend  of 
yours,  Soundings,  I  know  of  old,"  said 
Donald,  in  answer  to  the  master. 

"  No  he  isn't;  but  I  hate  injustice. 
If  it  had  been  you  or  I,  or  any  body 
else,  now,  that  had  played  those  rigs  oft' 
Africa,  and  then  walked  home  before 
our  time  was  up,  wouldn't  they  have 
asked  us  what  we  came  for?"  ex- 
claimed poor  Bell,  who  had  been 
piqued  about  something  coming  out  of 
Falmouth,  had  not  quite  recovered  his 
twistiness,  and  was  now  indulging 
himself  with  a  good  growl.  "  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  get  her  ashore  the 
other  night,  if  it  was  only  for  telling 
Severn  that  he'd  have  a  pig  up,  and 
make  a  better  master  of  him  than  I  was. 
I'll  not  stay  in  the  ship  — " 

"  Maintop -gallant -yard,  there  1" 
sung  out  Donald,  hailing  a  topman,  as 
he  heard  the  well-known  step  of  the 
captain  coming  up  from  below,  about 
his  usual  time.  "  Make  tho  most  of 
the  little  light  that's  left  you.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  there  in  the  clear." 

"  Send  a  midshipman  up  to  see  that 
he  does  so,  Mr.  Donald ;  and  another 
time  don't  wait  to  remind  him  of  it 
till  I  come  on  deck,"  said  the  captain  ; 
for  he  saw  through  the  little  harmless 
byplay,  and  was  loo  unsparing  of  his 
officers  or  men  to  let  it  go  unnoticed. 

Whether — and  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  it  did —the  appearance  of 
his  captain  quickened  the  eyesight  of 
the  man  or  not,  a  sail  was  shortly  after- 
wards reported  broad  upon  the  lar- 
board bow ;  but,  on  examination,  she 
roved  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
cotch  fruiterer  bound  outwards  to  St. 
Michaels,  and  so  badly  manned,  that 
her  crew  scarcely  exceeded,  a  fisher- 
roan's  proverbial  complement  (which 
is  composed  of  what  those  who  do 
know  need  not,  and  those  who  don't 
know  should  not,  be  informed).  Ard- 
ley, however,  had  the  master  brought 
on  board,  and  out  of  him  extracted 
some  intelligence  which,  as  he  never 
vouchsafed  any  thing  to  any  body,  not 
excepting  his  first-lieutenant,  was  only 
beneficial  to  himself.  The  captain  of  a 
king's  ship,  if  he  know  his  station,  and 
do  his  duty  strictly,  must  always  be  in 
some  measure  a  solitary  being, —  the 
nature  of  the  service  imperatively  de- 
mands that  he  should  stand  alone  j  but 
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haughty, 

and  proud,  the  commander  of  the  Vam« 
pire  held  himself  forbiddingly  aloof 
from  all,  and  all  from  him.  True,  the 
usual  round  and  interchange  of  formal 
dinners  between  the  cabin  and  the  ward- 
room was  rigidly  adhered  to ;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  relief,  probably,  to 
both  parties  could  they  have  been  con- 
sistently dispensed  with.  Contrary  to 
a  custom  latterly  very  general  in  the 
navy,  neither  Severn  nor  the  surgeon 
messed  with  him ;  nor  did  the  officer 
of  the  morning-watch  breakfast  at  bis 
table.  All  this  was  not  arising  from 
his  being  on  bad  terms  exactly  with  the 
lieutenants, — for  he  would  never  have 
stooped  to  quarrel  with  them  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  shun  their  society  more  from 
misanthropy  than  personal  dislike,  sel- 
dom conversing  with  them  on  any  to- 
pics unconnected  with  the  duty  of  the 
ship,  unless  when,  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  his  men  were  falling  fast 
around,  and  he  would  break  out  with 
some  almost  blasphemous  mockery 
which  shewed  his  bitter  spirit  and  utter 
insensibility  to  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  fear. 

After  the  Scotch  trader  had  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed  upon  her  voyage,  be 
watched  the  weather  attentively,  casting 
many  an  anxious  look  towards  a  bank 
of  clouds  forming  on  the  lee  bow. 

"  I  don't  like  that  thick  stuff  to  lee- 
ward, Donald,"  remarked  Bell,— for  if 
we  get  it  from  the  norrard  and  westard 
half  as  hard  as  we've  had  it  from  the 
G^^st^fc rci  lately j  si i cil \  j ust  ^l^i^i  r 
selves  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the 
land." 

"  It's  falling  calm  1"  exclaimed 
Donald ;  but  it  was  only  the  calm  pre- 
paratory to  the  storm. 

"  She's  coming  to— she's  coming  to 
against  the  helm,  sir!"  suns  out  the 
steersman ;  and  true  enough,  as  the 
strong  swell  rolled  sluggishly  in  from  the 
north-westward,  it  swept  her  head 
round  towards  the  Orkney  Isles,  which 
happened  to  be  not  very  distant. 

"  Square  away  the  yards,  Mr.  Do- 
nald,'1 said  the  captain  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch ;  and  the  yards  accordingly 
were  squared. 

"  How  have  you  got  the  helm  ?*' 
said  Ardley. 

"  Hard  a- starboard,  sir ;  hard  a- 
starboard  I"  replied  the  man. 

"  Right  it.  And  the  helm  was 
placed  amidships.  The  frigate  stripped 
to  her  topsails,  which  were  double- 


painfully,  as  though 
struggling  to  escape  the  threatened 
blow.  It  came,  and  striking  the  Vam- 
pire, as  Ardley  had  anticipated,  on  her 
larboard  Quarter,  bellied  out  the  broad 
expanse  of  canvass,  and  drove  her  sud- 
denly a-head. 

"Port, boy — port!  steady — y — meet 
her!"  exclaimed  the  captain  loudly  ; 
and,  placing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
mizenmast,  he  trimmed  the  yards,  and 
gave  the  course. 

Donald  was  forward  on  the  booms, 
but  Ripley  and  Bell  were  aft ;  and  the 
former  stared  at  the  latter,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  the  former,  when  they  heard  the 
course,  as  if  they  doubted  their  own 
ears.  Then  one  walked  to  the  bin- 
nacle and  the  other  walked  to  the  bin- 
nacle, and,  exchanging  ominous  looks, 
Ripley  nudged  Bell,  and  Bell  nudged 

Ripley    «  You,"  whispered  the 

master. 

"  No — you,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he ;  and,  hem- 
ming I  to  gain  confidence,  and  clear 
his  throat,  he  loosened  his  hat  that  he 
might  take  it  off  more  easily,  and  then, 
approaching  Ardley  as  if  he  were  fear- 
ful of  being  bitten,  commenced  with — 
"  Captain  Ardley  *' 

"  Mr.  Ripley,"  said  the  captain,  ad- 
dressing the  lieutenant  without  heeding 
Bell,"  you  may  beat  to  divisions  at  the 
usual  time;  but  keep  the  hammocks 
where  they  are, — we  shall  not  have 
them  piped  down  to-night." 

"  Captain  Ardley  " 

"  Get  a  touch  of  the  weather  main- 
topsail  brace,  there,  afterguard !  Belay 
that— belay !" 

"  Captain  Ardley,"  said  the  mas- 
ter for  the  third  time—"  I  think  it  my 
duty  " 

"  Well,  sir." 

"  As  master  of  this  ship 

"  Yes." 

"  To  remonstr  " 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  darting 
a  look  at  Bell  from  underneath  his 
shaggy  eyebrows  that  made  him  flinch. 

"  To — to — point  out,  rather,  I  would 
say"— continued  the  master,  correcting 
himself—"  the  extreme  risk  and  danger 
incurred  " 

"  What !"  impatiently  struck  in  the 
commander  of  the  Vampire. 

"  Danger  incurred  — '  Bell  went  on 
— "  in— in — by  running  his  majesty** 


Orkneys  " 

"  Mr,  Bell,"  said  tl*  captain  in  re- 
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ply, u  I  have  not  got  a  book  of  pictures 
below  in  my  cabin,  or  I  should  ask  you 
to  step  down  and  amuse  yourself  with 
it  until  I  wanted  you  on  deck  again.' 

44  Sir !"  said  the  other,  in  a  voice  of 
suppressed  passion,  losing  his  nervous- 
ness by  the  stinging  of  the  taunt — 
"  may  I  ask,  sir,  what  you  mean  ?" 

44  Certainly,"  replied  Ardley,  with 
austere  politeness.  "  A  responsibility 
like  this  is  too  heavy  for  you,  and 
therefore  I  choose  to  take  it  on  my- 
self." 

44  Did  I  ever  shrink  from  responsi- 
bility?" exclaimed  Bell,  whose  blood 
was  up. 

"  You  never  will,"  was  the  reply. 
44  I  know  the  powers  of  every  man  in 
this  ship,  and  never  press  beyond 
them.  If  the  frigate  was  really  where 
you  made  her  an  hour  back,  we  ought 
to  have  land  on  our  larboard  bow  and 
starboard  beam,  and  Pentland  Firth 
a-head." 

"  Pentland  Firth,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Pentland  Firth  ; 
for  which  I'm  running,  and  through 
which,  were  the  night  ten  times  more 
murky  than  it  is,  1  intend  to  take  the 
ship;  or  scatter  her  bones,  and  yours 
and  mine,  and  the  bones  of  every  body 
in  her,  where  they'll  lie  till  they  rise 
again,  or  rot." 

If  Fortune  favoured  the  bold,  Ardley 
ought  to  have  been  particularly  lucky  * 
and  so  he  was  in  this  instance,  for  he 
succeeded.  Directly  he  was  clear 
through,  he  bore  up  right  before  the 
wind,  shook  his  reefs  out  of  the  main- 
topsail,  set  his  lower  stunsails;  and, 
relying  on  dead  reckoning,  carried  on 
till  he  judged  Kiflnaird's  Head  was 
broad  upon  his  quarter ;  when,  short- 
ening sail  again,  he  hauled  up,  and 
steered  boldly  to  the  south,  nearly  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  bending  of 
die  Scottish  coast. 

On  the  following  evening  again,  after 
cruising  about  to  the  northward  of  the 
lie  11  Rock,  boarding  every  thing  they 
fell  in  with,  the  frigate  sailed  into  one 
of  the  large  deep  bays  which  are  nu- 
merous all  along  that  part, and  anchored 
for  the  night. 

"  There's  something  ashore  there, 
sir,  surely,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen, attracting  Ripley's  attention 
as  they  brought  up  to  a  moving  object 
on  a  long  continuous  reef  of  rocks, 
which  formed,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  a  stoney  barrier  to  the  bleak  and 
harren  coast. 


44  Ay— yes  ;  so  there  is.  Away 
there,  Mr.  Donald,  in  the  barge,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  her  t"  ex- 
claimed Ardley  himself*  44  It's  some 
craft  or  other  that  has  got  embayed  in 
the  late  gales."  And  the  boat  being 
lowered  and  shoved  off,  he  left  the 
deck* 

"  Look  out  Pearson,"  said  Ripley, 
slightly  touching  his  hat  to  a  mate  as 
the  captain  went  below,  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

44  The  devil  s  busy  there  again, 
youngun  j  but  though  the  water's  deep, 
and  the  bottom's  rotten,  the  chain  is 
veered  out  to  the  clinch,  and  a  long 
scope  may  hold  us,"  observed  the  mate 
to  a  younger  messmate  at  his  side,  as 
the  lightning  played  among  the  hills 
inshore ;  and  a  hard  gust  following,  a 
bursting  cloud  of  sleety  rain  suddenly 
struck  the  Vampire,  stretching  and 
tautening  her  cable,  and  driving  the 
wreck,  which  had  long  been  gradually 
shifting,  off  from  the  breakers  out  to 
seaward,  where  it  sank,  before  the  barge 
had  swept  over  half  the  space  between 
it  and  the  frigate. 

"  Look,  Pearson,  look!"  exclaimed 
the  youngster;  "Mr.  Donald  can  do 
no  good,  and  is  coming  alongside 
again." 

41  He  had  better  mind  how  he  does 
that,  unless  he  wants  to  swamp  the 
barge,  and  get  a  ducking.  Stand  by 
to  give  them  a  rope,  Baines  1"  he  con- 
tinued to  one  of  the  men  near,  who  in- 
stantly jumped  into  the  chains  to  exe- 
cute the  order.  44  You're  cold,  Wal- 
ters," he  said,  seeing  his  little  com- 
panion shiver ;  44  run  up  lo  the  roixen- 
topgallunt-mast  head,  and  come  down 
again  by  the  backstay, — that'll  warm 
you  like  a  glass  of  hot  grog." 

44 1  can't—I'm  so  sleepy.  I  wish  I 
was  at  home,"  responded  Walters,  with 
a  sigh  ;  44  it's  not  near  eight  yet,  and  I 
was  on  deck  all  last  night.  I  wish  I 
tout  at  home"  he  repeated  piteously, 
yawning  and  sighing  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  again,  as  he  inwardly  con- 
trasted his  present  dreary  lot,  coarse 
fare,  and  all  the  fatigues  and  hardships 
he  endured,  with  the  warm  fireside  and 
comfortable  home  he  had  voluntarily 
abandoned— for  what?  — the  pleasure 
of  donning  a  blue  44  regulation  '  jacket 
with  bright  gilt  buttons,  out  of  which 
the  shine  had  been  taken  a  sufficient 
time  to  thoroughly  convince  him  "all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold."  And  wearied 
out  in  body,  and  depressed  in  spirit,  lie 
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fell  asleep,  still  standing,  to  dream  of 
his  fond  mother's  care,  and  those  child- 
ish delights  in  which  he  was  fated  ne- 
ver more  to  share  or  join. 

"The  captain  on  deck?"  inquired 
Donald,  coming  up  the  side. 

M  No,  sir,"  said  Pearson  ;  "  you 
maybe  sure  of  that  by  him," — pointing 
to  Walters,  who,  from  his  upright  pos- 
ture, had  sank  with  his  head  down,  and 
his  body  across  a  carronade. 

"  He's  regularly  done  up.  Send 
him  down  to  his  hammock, '  said  the 
lieutenant ;  M  he'll  be  frozen  there." 

M  Sunk  is  she,  Mr.  Donald  ?  sunk, 
you  say  !"  repeated  Ardley,  on  re- 
ceiving the  officer's  report.  44 1  wonder 
what's  gone  of  her  crew." 

"Got  ashore,  sir,  perhaps, —  for  it 
struck  me  I  saw  a  ship's  boat  hauled 
up  on  the  beach  high  and  dry,  and 
there  is  a  landing  " 

u  The  deuce  you  did  I  Is  there  ?" 
eagerly  interrupted  Ardley.  "  Man 
and  arm  the  barge  again.  Land  at 
once:  take  a  midshipman,  and  bring 
off  any  sturdy  rascals  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on.  Men  I  want,  and  men  I 
will  have  too,  if  they're  to  be  got ;  for 
ire  lost  so  many  with  that  blasted  yel- 
low fever,  that  we've  scarcely  enough 
left  now  to  work  the  ship  or  fight  the 
guns!" 

Two  bells  in  the  first  night-watch 
had  just  been  struck,  while  Donald 
was  still  away,  when  pealing  booms 
louder  than  the  thunder  overhead,  suc- 
ceeding a  series  of  daxxling,  flashing 
■beets  of  flame,  aroused  Ardley  from  a 
train  of  moody  thought,  and,  taking  his 
niglit-glass,  which  was  hanging  in  its 
heckets  above  the  back  of  the  couch  on 
"hich  he  had  been  reclining,  once  more 
he  left  his  cabin.  But  all  was  dark 
•gain,  and  the  sullen  rolling  echoes 
were  dying  murmuringly  away  as  they 
reverberated  fainter  and  more  faintly 
yet  among  the  distant  hills. 

**  Recall  the  boat — hands  out,  up 
anchor !"  were  his  orders ;  and,  spring- 
ing into  the  empty  nettings,  he  swept 
the  void  expanse,  in  the  vain  hopes  of 
discovering  traces  of  any  vessel  in  the 
offing.  He  jumped  down,  took  a 
couple  of  short,  hasty  turns,  as  if  in 
deep  deliberation  with  himself,  and 
ihen  stopped  short. 

"  Keep  fest  that  signal !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  See  all  clear  for  making 
«il,  and  let  the  armourer  unshackle  the 
drain  as  farfor'ard  into  the  hawse  as  he 
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*  It  Ml  not  take  us  long  to  trip  the 
anchor,  sir,"  suggested  Ripley,  who 
was  acting  in  the  place  of  Severn; 
"  and  there  is  no  buoy  to  it." 

"  That's  your  fault,  sir  1  Unshackle," 
said  the  skipper;  "  the  capture  I  want 
to  make  is  worth  a  cable." 

A  couple  of  strokes  or  so  from  the 
armourers  hammer,  and  a  fathom  or 
two  of  links  flew  clanking  out ;  all  but 
the  first  length  from  the  clinch  round 
the  mainmast,  being  thus  sacrificed  to- 
gether (which  was  certainly  of  much 
less  consequence)  with  the  bower.  The 
loosened  wings  of  the  Vampire  were 
expanded  to  the  wind,  and,  like  the 
creature  from  which  she  had  derived  her 
name,  she  proceeded  under  cover  of 
the  night  to  seize  upon  her  prey. 

The  hammocks  were  piped  up,  and 
stowed  ;  men  were  stationed  aloft  to 
look  out ;  sheets  stoppeied,  and  yards 
slung ;  and,  all  lights  being  carefully 
shrouded,  or  extinguished,  the  people 
were  suffered  to  lie  down  at  their  quar- 
ters, and  snatch  a  hasty  repose,  from 
which  many  of  them  were  shortly  to  be 
awakened  only  to  fall  into  the  sounder 
sleep  of  death.  Things  had  been  in 
this  state  full  half  an  hour,  and  Ardley 
had  repeatedly  and  impatiently  hailed, 
to  know  if  any  thing  was  in  sight,  and 
had  as  often  received  for  answer,  that 
nothing  could  be  seen;  when  all  at 
once  his  ears  were  gladdened  by  the 
shout — "Atoplight,  sir!  she's  carry- 
ing a  toplight !" 

Then  there  are  two  of  them,  or 
else  it's  a  rising  star."  But  its  motion 
was  too  unsteady  for  the  latter.  "  Haul 
the  bunt-slabline  of  the  foresail  up; 
keep  it  a-head — keep  that  light  a-head  ! 
t)  ye  here  there  at  the  wheel  ? '  added 
Ardley  in  a  louder  angry  tone,  the 
frigate  slightly  yawing,  from  the  sleepi- 
ness or  inattention  of  the  man.  "  Get 
a  pull  of  the  larboard  braces,  Mr.  Kip- 
ley.  He's  standing  to  the  southward, 
—  for  we're  felling  off,"  continued  the 
commander  of  the  Vampire,  attentively 
watching  the  compass,  as  the Jtettr  de 
lit  gradually  increased  its  distance  from 
Lubber's  Point,  receding  steadily 
against  the  sun. 

"  May  be,  sir,  it's  one  of  our  own 
cruisers,  after  all,"  observed  Ripley, 
venturing  to  speak. 

Aroiey  snoon  nis  ii^itu,  tinjMiitrni 
even  of  remark. 

"  We're  close  upon  him,  at  any  rate. 
How  shall  we  steer,  sir?" 

«  Steady !"  replied  Ardley,  m  a 
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hoarse  whisper;  "cross  him  close 
a-stern.  Rouse  the  men  up  quietly, 
and  pass  the  word  to  rake  him.  "  Give 
it  me,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  out 
towards  a  marine  who  was  looking  to 
the  priming  of  his  piece.  The  man 
handed  his  musket  to  the  captain.  "  I 
used  to  be  a  crack  shot  once"  he  ad- 
ded, grimly ;  and,  raising  it  to  his 
shoulder,  he  took  aim  at  the  light  in 
the  stranger's  miien-top,—  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  lantern,  as  his  finger 
touched  the  trigger,  and  a  shrill  moan 
from  some  poor  fellow  who  was  hit, 
ving  that  he  was  by  no  means  an 
iflerent  one  now. 
A  regular  "  hooroosh "  (as  it  is  ex- 
pressively termed  afloat)  succeeded  the 
report.  Another  moment,  and  the 
stranger's  illuminated  stern  presented  a 
fair  mark  for  the  concentrated  broad- 
side of  the  frigate,  which  swept  de- 
structively through  her,  fore  and  aft — 
every  shot  telling  as  it  scoured  on.  She 
wore  immediately,  coming  round  to 
the  wind  upon  the  same  (the  larboard) 
tack  as  the  Vampire  ;  and  whether  she 
hailed  her  consort  to  bear  up,  or  whether 
in  the  confusion  of  the  attack  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  was  forgotten  alto- 
gether, can  never  be  decided  now,  but 
the  craft  on  the  lee-quarter  of  the  head- 
most stranger,  holding  on  her  course, 
and  crossing  the  English  frigate's 
hawse,  ran  slap  into  the  weather-bow  of 
her  own  commodore.  The  crash  of 
wood — the  hollow  rush  of  the  water 
into  the  cavities  of  the  vessel — and 
the  drowning  cry,  that  once  heard  can 
never  be  mistaken  or  forgot,  telling 
their  own  tale.  The  lighter  craft  had 
foundered  with  every  soul  on  board. 

But  that  which  Ardley  had  engaged 
was  still  afloat ;  and,  whatever  damage 
she  might  have  sustained  in  the  col- 
lision, she  both  forereached  and  wea- 
thered on  the  Vampire,  whose  worst 
sailing  point  being  closehauled,  now 
dropped  so  far  a-stern,  and  bagged  so 
much  to  leeward,  that,  without  luffing 
her  up  every  time  at  the  expense  of 
deadening  her  way,  none  of  the  guns 
abaft  the  gangway  could  be  brought  to 
bear. 

"  He's  putting  his  helm  down  to 
cross  our  bows  and  rake  us,  sir,  I 
think/'  sung  out  the  boatswain;  for 
the  eye  getting  accustomed  to  darkness, 
and  the  two  ships  being  scarcely  more 
than  musket-shot  apart,  the  warrant- 
officer  could  pretty  well  discern  the 
shaking  of  the  jib  and  staysail  as  the 


head-sheets  were  either  let  go  or  cut 
away.  But  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  apprehensions,  Ardley 
finding  it  was  impossible  he  could 
keep  the  weathergage,  and  resolving 
not  to  give  his  enemy  the  chance, 
rounded  in  his  weather  braces,  and  did 
his  best  again  to  run  under  the  other's 
stern. 

"Over  to  the  larboard  guns  — fire 
away!"  he  shouted. 

But  the  stranger  was  too  wary  (if  a 
pun  may  be  excused)  to  come  in  for  a 
second  edition  of  the  opening  ma- 
noeuvre of  this  running  fight.  What 
he  got,  momentarily  sickened  him, 
however,  and  his  fire  slackening,  the 
Vampire's  seamen  cheered. 

"  Silence  1  silence  1  "  thundered 
Ardley.  "  Keep  your  breath,  men,  while 
you  may :  many  of  you  '11  have  none 
left  when  morning  breaks!" 

"  Hark  at  him,  Pearson.  Oh,  how 
wicked!  he's  jesting  upon  death!" 
cried  little  Walters ;  who  thought  this 
the  acme  of  all  that  he  had  been  taught 
at  home  to  shun  as  improprietous, 
though  the  every-day  examples  of  his 
present  masters  had  much  impaired 
the  effects  of  the  previous  Sunday  nre- 
cepts  of  his  "  spiritual  pastors."  This 
was  the  first  time  of  his  smelling  angry 
powder — it  was  destined,  it  would 
seem,  to  be  the  last, — and  terrified, 
perhaps,  more  at  Ardley  than  at  the 
surrounding  dangers,  be  turned  pale, 
and  crept  closer  to  his  messmate's 
side.  But  ill  luck  followed  in  his 
wake,  poor  child ;  and  as  every  bullet 
has  its  billet,  so,  with  rare  exceptions, 
do  the  junior  hands  receive  the  roost. 
He  had  scarcely  shifted  his  position, 
before  a  shower  of  splinters  ushered  in 
a  double-headed  shot,  that  spun  through 
the  side,  and  struck  him  high  above 
the  knee. 

No  sound  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
midshipman  as  his  leg  was  knocked 
away,  and  he  fell  helplessly  upon  his 
back,  for  he  was  stupified;  but  his 
frothy  mouth,  and  contorted  struggles 
of  the  severed  limb,  bore  witness  to  the 
shock  his  nervous  system  had  sus- 
tained. Pearson  speechlessly  motioned 
a  couple  of  hands  from  the  two  nearest 
guns  to  carry  him  below ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  captain's  prophecy 
was  indeed  to  be  fulfilled,  for  before 
they  readied  the  coamings  with  the 
wounded  boy,  some  flying  iron,  from 
the  carriage  of  a  dismounted  piece, 
made  them  fit  subjects  for  the  surgeon's 
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ft  is  no  trifle,  however,  that  turns 
the  seaman  from  his  work.  They  first 
deposited  their  bloody  burden  on  the 
deck  with  all  the  care  their  little 
strength  remaining  would  allow  of: 
then  one  rolled  slowly  over  on  his 
side ;  the  other  crawled  away. 

"  Bear  a  hand ;  he'll  bleed  to  death," 
said  Pearson,  beckoning  for  additional 
assistance,  and  pointing  to  the  muti- 
lated stump.  But  though  the  he- 
morrnage  was  extensive,  me  lacerateu 
arteries  had  shrunk  spasmodically  up 
within  their  protecting  coats  of  muscle, 
and  he  lingered  yet  a  little  longer,  to 
breathe  his  last  beneath  the  amputating. 
Out  of  numerous  instances,  this  is  only 
one  — 

H  Cockneys  of  London,  muscadins  of 
Paris, 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is." 

Meantime,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
grew  brisk  again,  while  that  of  the 
frigate,  on  the  contrary,  fell  slack. 

"Are  you  all  asleep  in  the  main- 
deck  ? "  sung  out  Ardley. 

The  exertions  of  the  seamen  followed 
this  appeal,  and  the  stranger's  guns 
suddenly  became  silent. 

"  She  s  struck  ! "  said  Bell. 

"She's  off!"  said  Ardley;  "and 
out  of  gunshot,  too,"  he  added,  as  her 
bulldogs  barked  again,  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  balls  splashed  short,  the  rest  of 
her  broadside  sticking  barely  sttn- 
deep  in  the  bends. 

"  We'll  lay-to  till  daylight,  with  our 
head  in-shore,"  continued  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate ;  "  for  we  must 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  northing  on 

the  whole,  and          What  the  devil  is 

that  gone  forward,  now  ?  " 

"  The  fore-topmast's  over  the  bows, 
sir,  sail  and  all,"  was  the  reply;  and 
the  rustling  of  the  canvass  attached  to 
the  wreck,  verified  the  speaker's  words. 

"Curse  it  1  —  Hark  I  though,"  ex- 
claimed Ardley,  with  fierce  exultation, 
bending  low  to  catch  the  sound,  and 
gripping  the  master  by  the  arm.  "  We 
may  be  crippled,  but  he's  winged. 
There  goes  stick  for  stick,  and  two  for 
one,"  he  added,  as  a  couple  of  falling 
crashes  were  distinctly  nearu. 

"  Then  we  can't  be  so  far  off,  sir,  a3 
you  thought,"  replied  Bell,  "or  we 
shouldn't  hear  the  parting  of  the  wood 
in  this  breeze." 

But  the  captain  thought  differently, 
though  who  was  in  the  right  was  seen 
when  the  first  faint  sickly  gleams  of 


the  struggling  sun  pierced  the  yellow 
mists,  and  presented  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  crew  on  board  the  Vrampire 
their  antagonist  of  the  previous  night 
lamely  hobbling  off,  steered  with  a 
makeshift  rudder.  Her  own  had  been 
seriously  damaged;  her  mizenmast 
was  gone ;  and  since  her  last  broad- 
side she  had  been  laying  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sea,  within  half-gunshot  almost, 
the  frigate  having  run  down  that  dis- 
tance before  heaving-to ;  but  they  had 
now  succeeded  in  getting  her  before 
the  wind,  and  out  of  range  of  the  Vam- 
pire's forecastle  nine-pounders.  And 
Ardley  bit  his  nether  lip,  till  the  blood 
sprung,  with  vexation,  at  finding  how 
narrowly  the  stranger  had  escaped  him. 
Immediately  making  sail  in  chase,  he 
beat  to  quarters,  and  with  a  proud  and 
haughty  step  strode  round  the  decks, 
to  see  what  strength  was  left.  Fear- 
fully were  their  numbers  thinned,  and 
the  men  whispered  low  their  quaint 
remarks,  as  the  crew  of  every  gun  was 
changed  or  weakened,  to  supply  the 
deficiences  of  nearly  all;  but  on  the 
captain's  approach,  the  growlers  grew 
dumb,  mechanically  relapsing  into 
blind,  unreflecting  obedience.  But 
pursuit  was  fruitless  now  ;  and,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  the  frigate  was  com- 
pelled to  haul  off,  and  stand  in  for  the 
land,  to  see  after  her  boat. 

"  He's  all  right  again,  now,"  said 
the  master,  who  was  looking  through 
a  "  fathom  of  Dollond,"  as  that  cele- 
brated optician's  spyglasses  used  to  be 
sometimes  nicknamed,  "  for  he's  cut 
his  steering  tackle  adrift.  By  the  Lord 
Harry,  how  he  walks ! " 

"  bo  much  the  better,  perhaps,"  said 
Severn ;  "  for  if  this  old  tub  were  to 
come  up  with  him,  he  mightn't  leave 
us  much  to  boast  of,  Bell." 

"  No,"  replied  the  master,  dryly ; 
"  it's  been  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other :  we've  got  as  good  as  we 
gave.  But  ought  you  to  be  moving, 
with  your  arm  ?  "  For  he  yet  suffered 
with  it,  portions  of  the  bone  con- 
tinually coming  away  through  the 
flesh ;  but  though,  while  in  the  list, 
the  first-lieutenant  would  never  have 
attempted  to  deprive  Ripley  of  the 
chance  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
action,  he  was  too  zealous  to  remain 
below  when  there  was  fighting  going 
on,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
engagement,  he  had  been  on  the  main- 
deck,  stimulating  the  men  by  his 
example,  and,  without  interfering  with 
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hit  junior  brother-officers,  forwarding 
the  execution  of  their  orders  like  a 
midshipman.* 

"She  doesn't  lay  up  better  than 
W.S.W.Soundings/'  said  Ripley  to  the 
master ;  44  we  shall  never  fetch  our 
last  night's  anchorage  on  this  tack." 

"  No ;  and  on  the  other,  you'll  carry 
away  that  main-topsail  yard,"  replied 
Bell,  pointing  up  at  an  ugly  gap,  about 
four  feet  inside  the  lee-earing.  "  It 
may  stand  as  it  is,"  continued  he; 
44  but  all  you  can  do  with  it  will  never 
make  it  hold  it  together  if  you  go 
about." 

44  Who's  killed  on  your  deck  ? "  in- 
quired Ripley,  as  Pearson  passed  him* 

44  Who  wft,  sir,  would  nearer  hit  the 
mark,"  he  replied,  sorrowfully.  And 
be  was  right,  for  the  carnage  had  been 


horrible. 

*4  You've  got  a  weft  up  for'ard," 
Mr.  Ripley?    said  Ardley. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  answered  he. 

"Keep  it  flying,  then,  and  blaze 
away  a  little  powder  every  ten  minutes 
or  so.  That  may  bring  Mr.  Donald 
out,  and  make  him  come  to  us ;  for, 
like  a  friend  in  heaven,  we  can  t  get  to 
him." 

This  was  done,  and  had  the  desired 
effect ;  for  a  small  black  speck  was 
shortly  seen  to  windward,  which,  on 
the  fore-topsail's  being  backed  —  the 
original  stump  having  been  sent  down, 
and  a  mast  swayed  up,  a  yard  crossed, 
and  canvass  bent,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  in  as  short  a  space  of  time 
as  it  would  have  been  possible  to ' 
the  work  in 


proved  the  barge. 

44  Where's  Mr.  Donald,  Williams?" 
said  Pearson  to  the  reefer  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  on  the  boat's  coining 
alongside.  44  Where's  Mr.  Donald  ?" 
lie  repeated  ;  but  before  Williams 
could  make  any  reply,  he  was  beckoned 
aft  by  Ardley,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  capstern.  "Drop  astern— hook 
on,  my  lads,"  continued  Pearson  to 
the  bowmen.  "Two  in,  and  seven 
out,"  he  cried,  counting  the  rest  of  the 
boat's  crew,  as  they  came  on  board ; 
44  why,  there  were  ten  of  you,  besides 
Mr.  Donald,  when  you  left  the  ship— 
you're  not  all  here  1 " 

"  No,  sir ! "  emphatically  replied  one 
of  them ;  "  we  isn't  now,  nor  never 
shall  be  neither,  till  the  dumb  speaks, 
and  the  dead  ar'n't  deaf." 


"  Send  those  men  aft.  What's  the 
meaning  of  all  this?"  inquired  the 
captain  of  the  Vampire,  surveying  the 
soiled  tattered  uniform  of  the  youth, 
and  the  fragment  of  a  cutlass  blade 
stuck  through  his  sword-belt,  from 
whence  the  scabbard  had  been  plainly 
torn  away  by  force. 

"It's  along  story,  Captain  Ardley, 
and  " 

44  Make  it  short,  sir,  then,  and  bring 
us  to  the  point  at  once." 

But  leaving  him  to  listen  to  the 
reefer's  tale,  and  to  receive  Mann's 
report,  which  was  even  heavier  than  he 
anticipated,  we  shall  carry  our  readers 
back  to  the  landing  of  the  frigate's 
barge. 

Chap.  III. 

Showeth  what  took  place  ashore  —  and 
how  a  young  lady,  being  wished  to 
marry  a  rich  man,  fell  in  love  with  a 
poor  one. 

This  was  easily  effected,  and  the 
barge  being  hauled  ashore,  Williams 
was  left  with  the  two  bowmen  as  boat- 
keepers;  and  giving  strict  orders  for 
them  not  to  strangle,  Donald  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  followed  bv  the  other 
eight.   The  night  was  cold,  and,  ex- 
cept when  the  forked  lightning  played 
around,  as  dark  as  thief  or  smuggler 
could  have  wished,  for  not  a  single 
star  in  the  whole  wide  canopy  of 
heaven  was  visible;  but  this  was  of 
little  consequence  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  knew  every  inch  of  the  surround- 
ing country  well,  having  been  born 
and  bred  within  two  miles  of  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  beached  the  boat. 
And  skirting  the  margin  of  a  frowning 
clifl',  he  commenced  ascending  by  a 
steep  and  narrow  pathway,  more  fit  for 
goats  than  men. 

"Are  you  all  here?"  he  inquired, 
on  getting  to  the  top. 

44  All  here,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Keep  close.  They'll  either  be  at 
the  admiral's,  or  down  in  the  glen 
with  Derrotd,"  continued  Donald, 
musing.  "  I'd  pay  Sir  WrlKasn  a 
visit  first,  only  1  m  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off  again,  and  the  other's  the  most 
likely  place." 

And  to  the  glen,  accordingly,  he 
bent  his  steps.     Lights  were  seen 
moving;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
sunk  up  to  his  knees  in  the  snow  at 
every  stride  he  took,  the  young  officer, 


*  Fact. 
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forgetful,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
merit,  of  every  thing  but  the  purpose 
he  had  come  for,  pressed  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

"Carry  on— carry  on,  you  laggers 
there  astern!"  sung  out  Donald  to 
such  of  the  press-gang  as  found  dif- 
ficulty in  wading  as  expeditiously  as 
their  officer.  "  Listen  I r*  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  bringing  up. 

"  Won— night— came  on  -a— ur 're-kin, 
The  sea — was — mountains— rol-lin, 
When  Bam-y-y  Bunt-line— tarned  his 
quid, 

And  sed— to  Bill-y-y  Bowlin/'&e.  &c. 

At  these  symptomatic  sounds,  drawl- 
ed forth  in  a  true  seaman's  chant,  the 
press-gang,  halting  for  a  moment  as 
they  approached  the  light,  snuffed  the 
air  like  beagles,  and  loosened  their 
cutlasses  in  their  sheaths,  preparatory 
to  their  flashing  forth,  not  upon  the 
"  foe,"  but  on  future  messmates,  to- 
wards whom,  afterwards,  would  be 
manifested  the  utmost  cordiality ;  for 
whatever,  when  it  comes  to  his  turu, 
Jack  may  think  about  being  impressed  * 
himself,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that, 
like  the  elephant,  he  feels  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  entrapping  others. 

Two  hands  being  posted  at  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Dermid  s  domicile,  to 
prevent  all  escape  from  within,  the 
remainder,  with  Donald  at  their  head, 
rushed  through  the  doorway,  seizing 
every  one  his  man.  But  more  were 
inside  than  were  at  first  compounded 
for— a  kind  of  tea-party,  where  they 
drank  whisky-toddy,  having  been  given 
in  honour  of  the  wrecked  seamen, — 
and  the  victory  was  not  to  be  thus 
easily  gained,  or  the  ^contest  ^r^it 

Though  rather  staggered  and  taken 
by  surprise,  the  Highlanders  speedily 
found  their  way  to  some  old  rusty 


Is  and  agricultural  weapons 
in  defence  of  their  outraged  hospitality, 
and  pitchfork,  cutlass,  spade,  and  clay- 
more dashed  against  each  other,  while 
wild,  outlandish  imprecations,  and  the 
coarsest  English  oaths,  were  pretty 
freely  bandied  between  the  infuriated 
combatants.    The  merchant-  seamen 
(for  it  was  a  trader  which  had  gone 
ashore)  being  between  the  engaged 
parties,  and  not  having  caught  up 
wherewith  to  aid  them  in  the  fight, 
came  second-best  off,  receiving  many 
a  cut  not  intended  for  them;  and  at 
last,  one  whose  ear  had  been  shaved 
off,  disengaged  himself  from  Donald's 
grasp,  and  laying  hold  of  a  blaxing 
billet  of  split  pine,  hove  it  at  the 
officer  with  all  tfie  force  that  pain  and 
rage,  added  to  a  pair  of  brawny  arms, 
was  calculated  to  impel  it.    By  duck- 
ing his  head,  the  young  lieutenant  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  flaming  messenger 
of  wrath ;  but  the  impression  it  made 
behind  him  in  the  wall,  served  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  effect  upon  it,  it 
might  otherwise  have  had. 

Hitherto  no  powder  had  been  burnt, 
and  Donald's  repeated  injunctions,  to 
"spare  the  lead,  and  use  the  steel," 
were  attended  by  more  merciful  effects 
than  usually  succeeds  that  order  in  the 
field ;  but  no  authority  could  now 
restrain  the  barge's  crew  from  using 
their  firearms,  and  two  Highlanders, 
besides  the  man  who  had  thrown  the 
faggot,  had  already  bit  the  dust ;  when 
one  of  the  lieutenant's  sturdy  country- 
men, snatching  his  ship's  pistol  from 
him — the  laniard  snapping  with  the 
jerk  like  twine, — shot  him  through  the 
neck.    He  fell. 

"Leave  me — leave  roe!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Down— -down  with  you 
to  the  beach,  and  save  the  boat,"  were 
the  last  words  he  instinctively  gasped 
out,  as  a  film  came  over  his  eyes,  and 


The  system  of  impressment  having  been  aboliahed  by  a  Into  aet  as  unnecessary 
(till  the  next  war),  it  is  of  little  use,  perhaps,  saying  any  thing  about  it ;  hat  that  tbe 

-  few  who  have 


toremaat-man  cared  much  for  it,  or  looked  upon  it  as  a  hardship,  very  few 
been  to  aea  will  feel  inetined  to  believe ;  and,  on  examination,  as  great,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  broad  R'g  might  be  found  against  the  names  of  those  who  "  bore 
np  for  the  bounty,"  aa  of  the  men  who  were  found  a  berth  without  the  trouble  of 
looking  after  one.  Some  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  visiting  an  officer 
on  board  a  frigate,  when  a  press-gang,  consisting  of  six  men  and  a  quartermaster, 
w  ere  sent  away  in  charge  ot  a  mute  one  night.  The  officer  got  separated  from  his 
party,  and  nearly  lost  his  Hfe ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  the  quartermaster  joined  him, 
and  on  returning  to  the  landing-place  together,  they  discovered  four  of  the  crew  —  all 
originally  pressed  men  — had  found  their  way  back  with  another  man  they  had  laid 
hold  of,  while  the  two  missing  ones  —  \toth  volunteers  .had  deserted,  and  were  sub- 
sequently claimed,  and  taken  oat  of  an  Indiaman  in  tbe  Downs. 
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his  head  dropped  dizzily  like  lead  upon 
the  rugged  floor. 

The  press-gang  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  hung  back  ;  and  the  High- 
landers, allowing  them  no  time  to 
breathe,  assailed  them  with  redoubled 
fury,  driving  the  whole  party  out.  They 
rallied,  however,  in  a  moment,  and 
manfully  returned  to  the  assault.  But 
the  pressure  from  within  kept  the  door 
firmly  closed  against  the  exertion  of 
their  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  they 
failed  in  forcing  their  way  in.  Find- 
ing they  could  neither  effect  a  breach 
nor  bring  away  the  body  of  their  officer, 
they  came  to  the  determination  of 
burning  the  others  in  their  stronghold. 
For  which  purpose  they  collected  aheap 
of  wood,  peat,  furze,  or  whatever  else 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
clearing  an  area  some  feet  square  of 
the  accumulated  snow,  stacked  it 
loosely  in  a  pile  to  windward.  Half- 
a-dozen  pistol  cartridges,  exploded  un- 
derneath, soon  had  the  effect  of  kin- 
dling a  blaze,  which  darted  its  lambent 
tongue  around  the  exterior  of  the  cabin 
till  the  current  directed  it  to  a  chink, 
through  which  it  streamed  too  freely  to 
to  admit  of  check. 

"  What's  the  row,  men,  now  ? 
Where's  Mr.  Donald?" inquired  Wil- 
liams; who,  hearing  the  shots  and 
shouts,  had  come  up  with  one  of  the 
boat-keepers  to  lend  a  hand. 

"Killed,  sir — murthered  ;  but  we're 

giving  them  as  did  it  a  taste  of  ," 

and  he  mentioned  an  unmentionable 
place,  which  bears  the  character  of 
being  warm,  u  before  they  go  there." 

"Stand  back.  Load,  all  of  you," 
exclaimed  the  midshipman. 

"  Are  you  primed  f" 

"  Primed  of  all,  sir." 

"  Then  here  goes  for  a  funeral  vol- 
ley.   Fire ! " 

And  the  pistols  were  discharged 
through  the  door  at  those  inside.  But 
the  spent  bullets  dropped  harmlessly 
among  them,  and  were  only  answered 
by  a  burst  of  deep  defiance. 

But  the  heat  and  smoke  had  now 
become  too  dense  and  scorching  for 
the  besieged  to  bear  it  any  longer  with- 
out risk  of  suffocation ;  and,  rushing 
out  in  a  body,  they  made  a  desperate 
sortiet  the  merchant-seamen  being  pro- 
vided with  the  arms  of  those  who 
would  never  want  them  more. 

"  Cleave  their  skulls,  and  cut  the 
scoundrels' down!"  exclaimed  the  mid- 
shipman, whose  blood  was  up  and 


boiling;  and  leaping  in,  heedless  of 
the  falling  roof,  he  dragged  poor 
Donald  out.  In  doing  which,  he  got 
separated  from  his  party ;  who,  without 
a  leader,  a  second  time  gave  ground, 
and  were  sent  tumbling  down  the 
pathway  rather  quicker  than  they  came 
up.  Guided  by  their  voices,  Williams 
attempted  to  rejoin  his  men,  but  stum- 
bling under  the  weight  of  his  load, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  descend  in  any 
safety,  he  found  out  that  lie  must 
either  relinquish  the  body  or  lose  his 
own  life ;  and  accordingly,  he  chose — 
what  most  others  in  a  similar  situation 
would  have  done,  and  yet  no  dis- 
paragement to  their  courage  either, — 
though  even  as  it  was,  betrayed  by 
their  light,  and  almost  blinded  by  the 
dazzling,  painful  glare,  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  flames  upon  the  snow, 
he  only  escaped  by  dint  of  sheer  hard 
fighting. 

The  boat  was  fairly  afloat  when  he 
regained  the  beach,  and  laying  off  a 
good  couple  of  oars'  lengths;  but 
dashing  through  the  surf,  he  scrambled 
into  the  stern-sheets,  and  desiring  the 
men  to  give  way,  pulled  out  into  the 
bay.  But  the  Vampire  had  slipped 
long  ago :  the  action  had  commenced, 
and  their  only  resource  was  to  let  go  a 
grappling  for  the  night. 

When  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
done  that  wanted  doing  immediately, 
Ardley  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  si- 
multaneously; and  on  hearing  the 
above  account,  with  that  energetic, 
prompt  decision,  and  careless  inde- 
pendence of  every  body  else,  forming 
two  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  he  determined  to  an- 
ticipate the  issue,  and  altogether  avoid 
the  "  glorious  uncertainty  "  of  the  law, 
by  taking  it  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
landing  a  party  of  marines  under  an 
officer,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the 
southward  of  where  the  events  de- 
scribed took  place,  he  ordered  him  to 
procure  a  guide,  push  up  into  the 
country,  and  bring  off  not  only  the 
merchant-seamen,  but  all  and  any 
whom  he  might  suspect  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  affair. 

The  only  habitation  within  some 
miles  of  the  glen,  was  a  house  where 
Donald's  father  had  originally  lived, 
but  which,  since  his  death,  had  been 
occupied  by  Admiral  Sir  William 
Mills  and  a  young  lady  of  about 
seventeen,  whom  he  always  called  his 
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niece.  The  remnants  of  a  large  party 
were  still  down  forgrouse-sliooting  (an 
amusement  in  which  the  admiral  was 
too  old  to  join),  and  had  started  early 
in  the  morning,  taking  a  contrary  line 
of  country  from  the  coast;  and  the 
first  intelligence,  therefore,  Sir  William 
received  of  the  fray,  was  the  entrance 
of  a  London  servant,  white  from  terror, 
hut  swelling  with  the  big  importance 
of  the  news  he  was  about  to  com- 
municate, bringing  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count, and  adding,  what  was  true 
enough,  that  the  redcoats  were  out  in 
search  of  the  delinquents. 

The  veteran  was  past  eighty,  but 
si  ill  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old 
age,  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  an  easy-going,  sure- 
looted  cob;  on  which  he  now  pro- 
ceeded forth  to  ascertain  particulars, 
and  loyally  request  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  men  would  refresh  them  with 
the  contents  of  his  larder.  He  had 
not  ridden  many  hundred  yards,  when 
a  deep  groan  struck  upon  his  ear, 
and  his  horse  started  as  some  one 
rose  up,  pale  and  bloody,  under  his 
head,  and  then  sank  down  again. 

"  God  bless  mel"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you,  my 
poor  fellow?  Here,  sirl"  he  con- 
tinued, hailing  a  lieutenant  of  marines, 
who  was  approaching  at  the  head  of 
his  party,  with  some  prisoners  he  had 
made  ;  '*  here's  one  of  your  wounded 
officers.  Handsomely,  men,  hand- 
somely," repeated  the  admiral,  to  some 
of  the  marines,  as  they  went  to  lift  him 
up  ;  "  unbuckle  your  cross-belts,  and 
pass  them  underneath  his  body — ease 
him  off  the  ground  —  that's  it  I "  And 
dismounting  from  his  saddle,  the  vete- 
ran assisted  to  sling  Uie  sufferer  up  on 
to  the  horse's  back. 

"  It's  Donald,"  said  his  military 

Donald!"  exclaimed  Sir  William, 
who  had  known  him  from  a  child. 
"  What,  Angus  Donald  ?    So  it  is." 

The  lieutenant  was  carried  in,  and 
laid  upon  a  sofa,  a  servant  being  des- 
patched in  quest  of  a  medical  man  — 
one  of  the  guests  upon  a  visit  there, 
ile  was  shortly  in  attendance,  and  the 
bullet  having  providentially  passed 
through  without  injuring  the  windpipe, 
or  cutting  any  of  the  larger  vessels,  the 
wound  was  pronounced  uot  dangerous, 
though  severe.  After  being  dropped  by 
Williams,  the  keen,  nipping  air,  and 
intense  smarting  of  the  shothole,  had, 

vol.  xix.  wo.  cix. 


if  I  may  so  express  it,  revived  Donald, 
and  stimulated!  him  to  crawl  to  where 
he  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  William. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
those  fellows?"  inquired  the  admiral 
of  Jopson,  for  the  merchant-seamen 
never  dreaming  of  such  a  move  as  the 
foregoing,  had  fancied  themselves  in 
perfect  security,  during  such  time  as 
the  wind  might  hold,  and  had  thus 
been  captured.  "  Have  them  com- 
mitted for  trial?" 

"No,  sir;  take  them  on  board  the 
frigate." 

"Ah!  very  proper,"  returned  the 
admiral,  his  eye  kindling.  "  No  law 
like  martial  law.    What  ship  ?  " 

"  The  Vampire,  captain  " 

"The  Vampire!"  repeated  the  old 
admiral.  "The  Vampire!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "Where's  she  now,  then?" 

Jopson  told  him,  and  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  recent "  brush." 

"Brush!  You're  always  having 
brushes — wasting  powder  and  men's 
lives — for  they  only  end  in  smoke.  I 
don't  know  any  frigate  in  the  service 
that  has  done  less,  or  lost  more.  How 
comes  Mr.  Donald  on  board  the  Vam- 
pire ?  He  was  appointed  to  the  Thun- 
der not  ten  months  ago." 

"  Yes,  sir;  but  he  exchanged." 

"  Exchanged,  did  he  ?  You  young 
men  of-  the  present  day  are  far  too 
fond  of  change.  When  I  was  a  lieu- 
tenant  " 

"  The  twilight  is  closing  in,  sir,"  in- 
terrupted Jopson,  instinctively  dread* 
ing  what  was  likely  to  follow,  "  and 
my  fellows  must  be  marching  now,  for 
the  road  is  long,  and  the  snow  deep." 
And  thanking  the  admiral  for  the  re- 
freshment he  had  so  hospitably  afforded 
them,  he  summoned  the  sergeant,  and 
desired  him  to  draw  the  men  out  in 
readiness  for  marching. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Sir  William,  ex- 
tending two  fingers  of  his  hand,  "  I 
shall  always  be  very  happy  to  sec 
you  or  any  other  gentleman  bearing  his 
majesty's  commission.  But  give  your 
captain  my  compliments,  and  tell  him 
I  shall  be  at  the  Admiralty  before  he 
7  gets  to  London." 

"Sir!"  said  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, not  quite  seeing  the  drift  of  the 
other's  speech. 

"  Give  him  that  message,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  admiral,  knitting  his  brows. 
"  Good  morning."  And  turning  on 
his  heel,  he  left  the  party  to  pursue 
their  route. 

£ 
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We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
admiral's  niece,  with  whom  one  of  the 
visitors,  a  young  roan  named  Howard, 
of  considerable  fortune,  but  low  birth 
and  questionable  character,  aiming 
solely  at  the  connexion,  and  encouraged 
by  Sir  William,  had  long  sought  an 
alliance.  Hitherto,  the  only  obstacle 
was  the  young  lady's  disinclination  to 
the  match ;  which  might  have  been 
got  over  so  long  as  she  entertained  no 


penchant  for  any  body  else.  Bat 
Donald  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  the 

trifling  circumstance  of  his  being  pen- 
niless, rendered  him  additionally  in- 
teresting ;  for  Eva  was  an  heiress  and 
a  beauty — a  spoiled  child,  and  a  wilful 
one.  Tlie  young  lieutenant's  illness 
was  of  long  duration,  and  before  its 
crisis  even  was  determined,  she  resolved 
on  a  little  bit  of  romance,  and  either 
fell  in  love — or  fancied  it. 


HUMOURS  OP  Tn«  NORTH. 
No.  VIII. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DUGALD  STEWART. 


'There  are  grave  humours  as  well  as 
gay,  and  in  "  Recollections  of  the 
North/'  lights  and  shadows  come  al- 
ternating so  fast,  that  we  know  not 
which  to  choose.  OAen  have  we  re- 
flected on  Sir  W.  Scott's  observation, 
that  a  true  chronicle  of  the  lives  of  all 
those  who  had  suffered  in  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,"  would  afford  far 
more  interesting  materiel  than  aught 
which  the  most  fertile  invention  of 
romance-writers  could  supply.  We 
have  never  contemplated  a  very  old 
and  eueer-looking  house,  without  ap- 
plying the  same  remarks;  without  wish- 
ing to  know  the  adventures  and  sen- 
timents of  the  individual  by  whom  it 
was  first  occupied.  The  same  notions 
occur  with  regard  to  a  whole  street,  if 
it  be  sufficiently  ancient,  or  large  square, 
in  town.  On  such  occasions,  we  think 
only  of  the  past;  we  care  nothing  for 
the  present  residents.  We  are  Pa- 
tingenists,  and  desire  to  raise  voices 
from  the  tomb,  to  reanimate  the  dead, 
and  profit  by  their  experiences.  But 
it  may  not  be.  Their  experience,  even 
if  we  had  it,  would  be  of  little  use. 
The  most  complete  and  authentic  bio- 
graphy of  the  most  adventurous  indi- 
vidual, however  carefully  studied,  is 
no  safeguard.  Nay,  the  having  been 
for  years  a  companion  of  Bonaparte  or 
Frederick  the  Great,  would  not  make  a 
man  qualified  for  the  station  of  field- 
marshal.  Besides,  the  events  and 
situations  of  life  are  like  ocean  waves. 
Every  one  is  alike,  and  yet  every  one 
differs.  The  general  laws  of  navigation 
are  applicable  to  and  by  all  mariners; 
but  the  special  feelings  and  modes  of 
conduct  arising  from  a  peculiar  situ- 
ation, even  if  they  could  be  revived, 


are  of  little  service  for  guidance  after- 
wards, for  circumstances  precisely  si- 
milar may  never  occur  again. 

What,  then,  is  really  the  source  of 
this  interest?  What  is  the  instinct 
that  prompts  it  ?  To  us  it  seems  but 
a  variety  of  that  impulse  which  excites 
to  change  of  scene  and  change  of  re- 
sidence. You  perceive  habitations 
wholly  different  from  those  to  which 
ou  are  accustomed,  and  indicating  a 
ifferent  mode  of  life.  Yet  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  former  inmates  must 
have  been  people  of  consideration,  and 
you  wish  to  know  "  how  they  got  on/' 
how  they  "  battled  the  enemy,"  and 
disposed  of  the  long  twenty-four  hours! 
Or  may  not  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
queer  old  houses  be  very  briefly  ex- 
plained as  a  modification  of  that  cu- 
riosity which  is  an  inherent  quality  of 
human  nature,  and  is  always  excitable 
by  whatever  seems  odd  or  unusual  in 
any  way  ? 

There  are  few  situations  where  such 
fancies  may  be  indulged  to  greater  ex- 
tent than  nt  Edinburgh,  where,  within 
the  limited  range  of  the  old  towu,  you 
have  not  only  enough  of  antique  houses, 
but  respecting  almost  every  bouse  you 
find  some  tradition  or  story,  which  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  rarely 
sufficient y  however;  and  we  sincerely 
wish  there  had  been  more  individual* 
actuated  by  that  cacocthcs  scribendi, 
which  led  to  setting  down  reminis- 
cences and  diaries,  like  those  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe  and  Sir 
J.  G.  Daly  ell.  Had  such  things  fallen 
in  our  way,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
should  have  resolved  on  publishing 
them  in  their  crude  state;  we  should 
rather  have  drawn  from  them  a  picture 
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of  the  times  after  our  own  fashion, 
having  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  our 
outline  groundwork  was  un  except  ion  - 
ably  correct. 

But,  to  return :  by  no  street  are 
snch  notions  more  forcibly  suggested, 
than  by  the  Canongate.  During  the 
recess  of  September  and  October,  when 
"  Edinburgh "  is  entirely  "  out  of 
town,"  how  often,  in  our  walks  through 
tbe  city  on  our  way  to  the  top  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  have  we  paused  to  mark 
the  golden  autumnal  sunlight  gleam- 
ing on  tenements  once  the  habitations 
of  the  elite  of  the  land,  and  which  are 
now  the  abodes  of  labouring  artisans, 
or  of  squalid  poverty  1  In  those  idle 
days,  too,  we  have  gone  in  quest  of 
haunted  houses,  and  felt  extremely  an- 
noyed that  the  ghostly  "  flat"  in 
Moll  King's  "  closs "  had  been  taken 
down  to  make  room  for  part  of  the 
Royal  Exchange;  and  that  the  house 
called  Major  Weir's,  in  the  West  Bow, 
though  it  may  have  belonged  to  a  very 
interesting  personage,  could  not  have 
been  the  sorcerer's  home,  as  that  wor- 
thy's domicile  is  historically  ascertained 
to  have  been  burnt  down  by  the  mob 
about  the  time  of  his  own  execution. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  Canongate, 
and  take  the  first  house  of  remarkable 
appearance  that  offers.  However,  it 
will  not  exactly  do  to  fix  on  that  of 
John  Knox,  or  llegent  Murray ;  the 
subjects  are  too  hackneyed,  and  every 
chronicler  has  got  them.  Among  the 
most  notable  appearances  from  the 
street  is  a  carriage  gateway,  with  old 
trees  rising  above  it  inside :  we  say 
notable,  because  the  Scotch  formerly 
had  a  hatred  to  trees  in  town,  and  it  is 
superfluous  to  observe  that  ite  Heriot 
Row,  North  Loch,  and  Queen  Street 
Gardens,  are  a  modern  innovation. 
The  bouse  to  which  these  old  trees  are 
an  adjunct  (by  whom  possessed  now, 
we  reck  not),  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  one  of  tbe  idols  of  Edinburtfi  tuft- 
hunting  worship.  It  was  the  abode  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  to  whom  (individually 
a  character  of  no  little  importance) 
tufts  adficied,  or  were  drawn  by  at- 
traction, so  that  the  hunters  followed 
him  as  if  lie  did  in  his  own  person 
constitute  and  conglomerate  a  variety 
of  tufts.  Professor  Stewart  was  na- 
turally a  man  of  retired  and  somewhat 
indolent  habits,  such  as  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
genius,  which  demaiKls  repose  of  body 
in  order  to  the  conceulrated  activity  of 


mind.  One  of  his  own  favourite 
maxims  was  the  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, that  mind  and  body  being  in 
partnership,  each  is  dependent  for  its 
energies  on  the  other;  and,  in  his 
dutiful  care  of  health,  he  became  a 
valetudinarian.  Yet,  from  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  joined  to  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  he  was  in  early  life 
guarded  against  the  horrors  of  depend- 
ence, it  so  happened  that  the  retiring 
student,  who  found  his  labours  at  the 
university  more  than  enough  to  en- 
counter, and  wished  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  in  the  tranquillity 
of  his  own  study,  was  nevertheless 
forced,  nolens  volenti  into  fashionable 
society ;  was  made  a  "  lion  "  and  po- 
litical partisan ;  lastly,  to  his  own  great 
surprise,  found  himself  at  Paris,  no 
longer  in  the  humble  station  of  tra- 
velling tutor,  but  as  private  secretary 
to  an  ambassador. 

On  account  of  those  distinctions, 
though  no  man  on  earth  ever  had  fewer 
enemies,  Professor  Stewart  did  not  en- 
tirely escape  being  lampooned,  ridi- 
culed, and  envied.  Modern  Athens, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  notable 
for  the  incongruities  displayed  in  its 
leading  characteristics.  The  propen- 
sity of  tuft-hunting,  which  we  nave 
often  mentioned,  has  been  classed 
among  indications  of  Toryism;  yet 
Athens,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the"  blue 
and  yellow,"  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  its  Whiggery.  It  was 
remarkable,  nevertheless,  with  regard 
to  the  influential  and  tip-top  class  of 
Edinburgh  Whigs,  that  whatever  might 
be  their  professions  about  the  "  cause 
of  liberty,"  and  u  equality  all  over  the 
world,"  yet,  in  their  own  limited 
sphere,  they  were  excessively  dicta- 
torial, assuming,  and  uncompromising. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  some  oi  them  (for 
example,  the  once  popular  Earl  of  L.), 
when  the  theories  were  at  length  to  be 
put  into  practice,  and  Earl  Grey  pro- 
posed the  Reform-bill,  suddenly  ap- 
peared as  if  tliey  had  said  to  them- 
sel?es,  "  Nay,  this  is  going  too  far; 
talking  about  parliamentary  reform, 
universal  suffrage,  and  all  the  rest,  was 
very  well,  but  the  practice  is  a  different 
a  flair."  Accordingly,  they  either  did 
nothing,  or  wheeled  about  and  joined 
the  Tories.  Another  incongruity  among 
Edinburgh  Whigs  was  their  disposition 
to  form  among  themselves  a  sort  of 
oligarchy,  from  whose  judgments  there 
was  no  appeal.    The  principal  con- 
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tnbutors  to  the  "blue  and  buff"  Re- 
view were,  indeed,  all  regarded  as 
oracles,  whose  decisions  were  final  on 
every  point  of  science,  literature,  and 
statistics.  And  that,  for  the  first  eight 
or  ten  years  of  its  existence,  this  jour- 
nal merited  high  praise,  no  one  has 
ever  doubted.  In  those  days,  a  single 
article,  however  easy  and  flippant  its 
style  might  appear  to  the  reader,  had 
often  more  care  and  labour  bestowed 
on  it  than  would  serve  at  the  present 
era  for  the  manufacture  of  a  whole 
Cabinet  Library  volume.  Whether 
the  cause  of  literature,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  progressed,  since  all  the  world 
took  to  writing  (or  bookmaking,  with 
paste  and  scissors),  we  shall  not  here 
pause  to  inquire.  Sometimes  we  have 
been  disposed  to  join  in  opinion  with 
an  old  humourist  of  the  North,  who 
maintained  that  the  best  specimens  of 
English  authorship  are  to  be  sought 
during  the  era  of  Johnson,  Burke,Gold- 
smith,  Junius,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollet;  and  used  to 
add  that  a  few  sentences  or  pages  of 
Johnson  (especially  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets)  had  on  the  mind  a  reviving 
effect,  similar  to  that  which  a  dram  of 
genuine  Ferinlosh  has  on  the  body. 
But  this  par  parenthhe.  It  is  odd 
enough  to  look  back  on  early  sections 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  What  ex- 
ploded tenets  1  What  a  pother  about 
questions  then  doubtful  or  mysterious, 
but  which  have  long  been  cleared  up  I 
Yet  the  matter  was  deeply  pondered, 
and  the  style  highly  wrought ;  so  much 
so,  that  our  ancient  friend's  remark  on 
the  productions  of  Dr.  Johnson  would 
be  found  applicable  to  many  portions 
of  the  "blue'and  yellow"  journal. 
Professor  Stewart  did  not,  indeed,  con- 
tribute often  to  this  work,  being  too 
much  engaged  with  his  metaphysical 
lucubrations ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  infallible  cliquey  and  always 
in  their  society. 

Painters  often  talk  about  good  or 
bad  subjects  for  the  pencil ;  by  which 
they  mean  faces  such  as  they  can 
easily  hit,  and,  per  contra,  those  which 
baffle  the  usual  processes  of  art.  On 
similar  principles,  it  has  occurred  to 
us  as  remarkable  how  much  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  certain  characters 
start  up  in  recollection  than  others  on 
whom  perhaps  we  bestowed  more  at- 
tention, and  who  were  considered 
more  eccentric.  We  imagine  every 
one  who  knew  and  esteemed  Prolessoi 


Stewart  must  hold  him  very  clearly  in 
remembrance.  His  countenance  be- 
longed to  a  physiognomical  class,  not 
common  at  any  time,  and  which  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  such  an  expression) 
have  gone  more  and  more  out  of 
fashion.  It  was  a  visage  that  would 
have  shewn  to  special  advantage  ac- 
companied with  the  red  velvet  and 
ermine  robes,  and  contrasted  with  the 
large  powdered  wig  of  a  Scottish  su- 
preme judge.  The  portraits,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  met  with  are  not 
successful.  That  (by  Raeburn,  we  be- 
lieve) which  has  been  often  engraved, 
exhibits  the  good-humoured  ponderosity 
of  a  rich  farmer,  devoid  of  those  deeply 
indented  lines,  those  traces  of  laborious 
valetudinarianism  and  nervous  sen- 
sibility which  the  original  possessed. 
The  most  remarkable  features,  it  is 
true,  were  the  rather  aquiline  nose 
and  the  prominent,  bushy,  black  eye- 
brows, traits  with  which  we  frequently 
associate  the  notion  of  a  stern  temper ; 
whereas  his  aspect  wore  the  most  un- 
equivocal expression  of  suavity.  What 
would  have  said  of  it  we  pre- 
sume not  to  guess,  never  having  been 
able  to  discover  the  rules  of  the  sys- 
tem, if  he  really  had  one,  on  which 
that  ingenious  enthusiast  proceeded. 
By  the  by,  this  physiognomist's  blun- 
der was  indeed  superlative,  when,  on 
receiving  together  the  portraits  of  Ira- 
manuel  Kant,  and  a  notorious  high- 
wayman, without  any  names  a/fixed, 
he  detected  all  the  philosopher's  traits 
in  tlie  robber,  and  decided  that  the 
-amiable  moralist  of  Konigsberg  was 
one  of  the  most  vindictive  miscreants 
who  ever  escaped  the  gallows.  But, 
returning  to  Stewart's  physiognomy,  the 
mouth  usually  indicated,  as  Lavater 
would  say,  great  seriousness,  and  even 
firmness;  but  on  any  emotion  (of 
which  he  was  easily  susceptible),  the 
lips  quivered :  moreover,  the  austere 
gravity  was  easily  exchanged  for  a  most 
benevolent  smile.  His  dress,  being  of 
the  old  school,  was  always  the  same  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  well-made  and  full 
suit  of  black,  with  powdered  hair,  and 
a  very  unpretending  tie  of  a  white 
neckcloth  (in  days  when  the  neckcloth 
was  an  affair  of  deep  and  scientific 
consideration).  His  figure  was  stout, 
compact,  and  muscular.  His  habits 
were  mostly  those  of  an  invalid ;  of 
which,  more  anon. 

How  vividly  awakes  in  our  remem- 
brance the  image  of  Dugald  Stewart  in 
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bis  best  days,  wben  he  resided  at  the 
large  old  house  already  mentioned,  to 
which  he  felt  partial,  because  it  stood 
retired  from  the  noise  of  the  street,  and 
had  its  two  or  three  old  trees,  in  which 
the  rooks  had  begun  to  build;  and 
when  they  commenced  their  noise,  in 
March  and  April,  he  delighted  to 
imagine  himself  in  the  country.  This 
disposition  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
"  jumum  tt  opes  strepitumque  "  has 
always  been  a  leading  trait  in  studious 
men ;  but  the  quiet  of  the  country 
seems  especially  and  indispensably 
requisite  for  cultivating  that  peculiar 
vein  of  literary  talent,  that  striving 
after  an  ideal  of  perfection  as  to  har- 
mony of  style  and  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement, to  which  Dugald  Stewart 
was  always  addicted.  Compare  his 
writings  with  the  harsh,  crude,  and 
(however  forcible)  confused  style  of 
metaphysicians  from  whom  he  often 
drew  his  materiel,  and  we  have  a  con- 
trast even  more  violent  than  that  exist- 
ing betwixt  an  Italian  air  sung  by 
Grisi,  and  the  same  notes  as  delivered 
by  a  street  performer,  assisted  by  pan- 
pipes and  hurdy-gurdy. 

The  house  had  been  the  town-resi- 
dence of  Sir  John  Whitefoord  of  Whiie- 
foord,  an  antediluvian  baronet,  of  some 
note  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  nowise 
improved  since  that  dignitary  left  it; 
but  it  afforded  ample,  though  rather 
gloomy,  accommodation.  In  parti- 
cular, the  professor  had  an  excellent 
study  on  the  first  floor,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  world  of  books,  he  ela- 
borated his  "  Elements,"  lectures,  and 
«'  philosophical  essays ;"  in  turning 
every  sentence  of  which  he  bestowed 
as  much  care,  and  felt  as  much  enjoy- 
ment, as  a  poet  in  weaving  the  stanzas 
of  an  original  poem.  For  this  kind  of 
highly  finished  composition,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  mind  and  body  should  be 
to  a  certain  pitch  toned  and  tuned,  and 
the  author  must  on  no  account  be 
"  pot  out  of  his  way."  A  metaphysical 
train  of  thought  is  often  sadly  fragile 
and  evanescent ;  and,  when  once  bro- 
ken, is  not  easily  put  together  de  novo. 
Tar  consequent,  no  poet,  however  sen- 
sitive and  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
an  ideal  world,  could  be  more  averse 
than  Dugald  Stewart  to  the  system  of 
conviviality  and  dissipation  which  used 
to  prevail  at  Edinburgh  from  Christmas 
till  May.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  extremely  hospitable  at  home,  and 
would  frequently  invite  to  dinner  young 


students,  whose  acquirements  and  con- 
duct rendered  them  deserving  of  such 
honour  —  endeavouring,  by  hints  and 
suggestions,  rather  than  formal  advice, 
to  direct  them  in  their  labours  and 
aspirations.  In  Stewart's  ordinary  con- 
versation, the  leading  trait,  as  it  has 
been  observed  of  most  other  truly  emi- 
nent men,  was  what  the  French  un- 
translateably  call  abandon ;  and,  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  so  much  abhorred 
colloquial  controversy,  that  probably 
no  stratagem  would  have  succeeded  in 
goading  him  to  dispute. 

This  distinguished  metaphysician 
belonged  to  a  class  of  authors  who 
rarely  appear  in  the  world.  To  us  it 
always  seemed  that  his  leading  charac- 
teristic depended,  in  phrenological  lan- 
guage, on  the  organ  of  ideality — in 
plainer  terms,  on  an  intense  sensibility 
to  notions  of  perfection.  Almost  any 
passage,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
which  was  admirably  expressed  and 
highly  finished,  would  move  him  even 
to  tears.  Every  season,  during  his  mo- 
ral philosophy  lectures,  some  favourite 
poetical  quotations  were  introduced, 
in  reading  which  his  firmness  always 
broke  down.  You  perceived  that  he 
began  with  composure ;  a  friend  could 
observe,  also,  that  he  knew  his  own 
weakness,  and  strove  to  guard  against 
it — but  in  vain.  The  melody  of  the 
numbers,  as  he  proceeded,  infallibly 
touched  his  heart.  lie  felt  acutely  that 
the  sentiment  was  good,  and  the  music 
perfect ;  drew  down  his  bushy  eye- 
brows frowningly,  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  either 
stopped  altogether  (at  which  there  was 
usually  an  indication  of  sympathising 
applause  by  the  students),  or  he  con- 
cluded the  passage  inaudibly.  One  of 
the  stanzas  which  puzzled  him  in  this 
way  (though  he  always  got  through  it), 
was  the  following,  from  Beattie's  Min- 
strel, in  which,  essentially,  there  is  not 
much,  but  the  music,  at  least,  is  very 
beautiful : 

'*  Ob,  how  rau'st  thou  renounce  the 
boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votary 
yields — 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding 
shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of 
fields  — 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even- 
All  that  the  mountain's  slwlteiiog  bo- 
som shields, 
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ven  — 

(      how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  Lopo 
to  be  forgiven  ?" 

Of  this  class  of  mankind,  having  the 
organ  of  ideality,  or  sensibility  to  per- 
fection, so  fully  developed,  as  we  al- 
ready noticed,  there  have  not  been 
many ;  and  these  acquired  distinction, 
less  by  original  invention  than  by  their 
propensity  to  remodel  and  amend  the 
works  of  others.  Pope  adopted  this 
method  as  a  poet,  and  Dugald  Stewart 
as  a  philosopher.  Both  improved  the 
materiel  afforded  by  others,  like  al- 
chemists transmuting  lead  into  gold. 
Both  delighted  in  the  mere  task  of 
composition,  and  could  truly  say, 
41  Labor  ipsa  vol  up  t  as  est ;"  yet  nei- 
ther felt  inclined  for  the  additional  toil 
of  inventing  an  original  basis.  But, 
of  this  peculiarity,  have  we  not  another 
and  fur  more  illustrious  example?  Had 
Shakspere  taxed  his  genius  to  invent 
new  and  unheard-of  plots  for  his  dramas, 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  vivida  vis, 
the  unparalleled  power  of  improvement 
nm)  transmutationvihich  he  has  evinced, 
might  have  been  worn  out  and  wasted 
unnecessarily?  When  he  found  an  old 
canvass,  or  panel,  with  a  conceptive 
outline  already  filled  in,  was  it  not 
wise  to  make  this  into  a  picture, 
instead  of  lavishing  time  and  toil  in 
preparing  new  materials,  and  inventing 
an  entirely  novel  design  ? 

It  has  been  sensibly  remarked  by 
Lavater,  in  his  Aphorisms,  tltat  if  a  man 
passes  through  life  wholly  without  ene- 
lilies,  tins  atone  is  quite  enougn  to 
prove  that  his  own  character  is  good 
for  nothing.  Even  malice  and  envy, 
however,  are  soon  disarmed  by  con- 
duct so  irreproachable,  and  manners  so 
unassuming,  Diana,  ana  couneous,  as 
those  of  Dugald  Stewart.  There  was, 
on  his  own  part,  a  disposition  always 
to  view  things  on  the  bright  side,  to 
make  allowances  for  the  faults  of  others, 
and  steer  clear  of  altercation,  literary 
as  well  as  colloquial.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  admitted  him- 
self to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  agreed 
that  black  was  white,  in  order  to  escape 
contention;  but  be  was  fortunately 
numbered  among  people,  who,  loving 
peace  and  tranquillity,  are  lucky  or 
adroit  enough  to  preserve  it  in  the 
ienor  oi  weir  lives,  iiy  ms  aamiraoie 
taet  and  powerful  eloquence,  the  Edin- 
burgh chair  of  moral  philosophy  be- 
came, without  exception,  the  most  dis- 


[  January, 

tiuguished  in  Britain,  attracting  young 
men  of  the  highest  rank  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  finish  their  studies 
in  the  North.  It  was  a  situatiou  exactly 
suited  to  his  abilities,  which,  though 
not  bornts,  would  have  been  ill-adapted 
to  a  lectureship  on  any  of  the  physical 

•         •         •  • 

By  the  very  few  who  affected  to 
understand  German  metaphysics,  Du- 
gald Stewart  was  lavishly  blamed  for 
his  determined  aversion  to  Kantism. 
But  let  the  question  be  considered, 
how  on  earth  was  the  good  professor 
to  understand  it  ?  Of  German  he 
scarcely  knew  one  word.  That  lan- 
guage had  never  been  fashionable  in 
Scotland  :  there  were  no  teachers,  and 
hardly  any  books.  The  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  Dr.  Willich  coming  to 
Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
formed  a  solitary  exception.  A  fourth 
edition  of  Kant's  principal  work  ap- 
peared in  1786  ;  but  no  serious  efforts 
had  been  made  for  the  promulgation  of 
its  doctrines  till  the  year  1812,  when 
Mr.  Stewart,  feeling  that  decay  of 
strength  which  many  of  his  friends 
thought  imaginary,  had  given  up  his 
lectureship,  and  lived  in  seclusion  at  a 
large  country-house  belonging  to  his 
friend  the  (late)  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
And,  at  this  period,  what  had  been 
done  for  the  cause  of  transcendentalism 
in  England  ?  Coleridge  only  alluded 
to  the  subject  in  terms  which  increased 
mystification.  In  France,  the  sketches 
given  were  either  superficial  or  obscure. 
But,  it  is  true,  Mr.Wingman's  quartos 
had  appeared.  Respecting  them,  Mr. 
Stewart  was  probably  satisnea  with  the 
first  glance.  He  was  not  called  on  to 
refute  the  system  ;  and  to  do  so  would 
hare  been  a  very  troublesome  task. 
Had  he  granted  it  even  a  partial  ap- 
proval, or  subjected  it  to  a  fair  investi- 
gation, the  consequence  must  have  been 
an  uprooting  of  many  notions  which 
had  become  essential  to  his  very  exist- 
ence. He  must  disturb  the  symmetry 
of  that  structure  which  for  so  many 
years  he  had  been  labouring  to  erect ; 
and  the  feelings  with  which  lie  regarded 
any  sucfi  innovations  probably  resem- 
bled those  of  a  nervous  invalid,  when 
told  that  he  must  give  up  his  elbow- 
chair,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
these  forty  years,  and  henceforth  sit 
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1  .oliu  pright  in  a  straight-backed  wooden 

In  all  sagacious  people,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  we  suspect  there  exists 
the  same  instinctive  aversion  to  boule- 
versemcnt,  the  same  mistrust  of  novel 
projects.  Of  this  we  remember  a  ridi- 
culous (but  wholly  unpolitical)  instance 
at  a  grand  dinner  party,  where  "  all 
the  talents"  (such  was  the  then  fh- 
snioijaoie  purasej  oi  r>ainuurgn  were 
assembled.  On  such  occasions,  there 
was  not  only  a  luxurious  banquet  of 
various  courses,  but  usually  a  five 
hours'  sederunt  over  good  wine  after* 
wards.  It  happened  that  one  of  .the 
wax  candles  (as  candles  will  do)  caught 
fire  in  the  middle,  which  led  Professor 
Play  fair  to  remark  that,  in  his  opinion, 
a  time  would  come  when  inflammable 
atr  wouia  dc  useu  an  over  me  woria, 
in  place  of  other  materials  for  illumi- 
nation. This  philosopher  had  just  be- 
fore expressed  his  entire  approbation 
of  the  Chateau  Margot,  a  third  magnum 
of  which  was  then  circulating ;  and 
though  in  the  mornings  rather  humdrum, 
was  now  inclined  to  be  tolerably 
loquacious. 

Unanimous  was  the  roirth  excited 
by  this  bold  dictum  of  the  good,  sim- 
ple-minded professor,  who,  though  re- 
nowned for  his  lectures  on  natural  phi- 
losophy, yet,  as  an  experimentalist, 
yielded  the  palm  to  Dr.  Hope,  who 
rilled  the  chemical  chair.   The  Earl  of 

L  ,  at  that  time  buoyant  in  spirits, 

and  regarded  as  the  facile  princeps  of 
northern  Whigs,  was  the  first  to  set  up 
a  load  laugh  at  Mr.  Play  fair's  opinion ; 
and,  for  want  of  better  topics  of  dis- 
course, the  joke  was  prolonged  for  half 
an  hour. 

u  But,  professor,*'  said  his  lordship, 
u  how  are  you  to  provide  pipes  and 
vessels  that  will  contain  your  inflam- 
mable fluid  ?  Air,  I  humbly  suppose, 
is  rather  apt  to  leak." 

"  There  is  no  absolute  objection  why 
I  should  not,"  replied  the  professor, 
u  provided  I  find  good  workmen." 

M  There  would  be  some  little  diffi- 
culty, no  doubt,  in  6nding  suitable 
workmen  to  make  air-pipes  and  re- 
servoirs fitted  for  the  aerial  wants  of  a 
large  city,"  oracularly  observed  Mr. 
Ducald  Stewart. 

"  All  men  are  stupid,  till  they  are 
duly  instructed,''  answered  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  calmly. 

This,  which  the  honest  professor 
uttered  with  the  most  perfect  good 


humour  and  sincerity,  was  absurdly 
taken  as  a  rebuff,  a  satirical  retort 
aimed  at  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  there  arose 
another  peal  of  laughter. 

M  Well,  bat  let  us  consider  the  mat- 
ter a  little  further,"  resumed  the  noble 
lord.  «  You  do,  then,  think  it  really 
possible  to  carry  about  your  inflam- 
mable air  in  tubes,  through  all  the 
ramifications  which  would  be  necessary 
in  a  great  town,  and  in  private  houses, 
and  you  think  there  would  be  no  leak- 
age of  the  fluid  ?" 

"  Leakage,  no  doubt,  there  might  be," 
replied  the  undaunted  professor;  "  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties to  be  guarded  against.  Because, 
for  example,  if  an  inflammable  air- pipe 
chanced  to  leak  in  a  cellar,  or  close 
room,  and  one  came  into  it  afterwards 
with  a  lighted  candle,  the  gas,  of  course, 
would  explode,  and  perhaps  blow  up 
the  whole  house." 

A  great  roar  of  ironical  mirth  fol- 
lowed this  quaint  and  frank  confession 
on  the  part  of  the  philosopher;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  slyly  expressed  a  hope 
that,  when  the  inflammable  air  came 
into  use  at  Edinburgh,  it  might  not  be 
made  a  government  measure,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  compelled  to  use  it 
against  his  will.  He,  for  one,  would 
beg  to  be  excused  admitting  it  into  hit 
house. 

The  noble  earl,  willing  to  try  how 
for  the  professor  s  obstinacy  would  hold 
out,  started  every  other  difficulty  he 
could  think  of — now  the  pipes  would 
be  liable  to  clog  up  from  the  natural 
foulness  of  the  gas,  and  how  expensive 
would  be  the  process  of  refining,  &c. 
&c;  to  all  which  Mr.  Play  fair  opposed 
the  same  front  of  perfect  calmness  and 
imperturbability.  There  wa9  another 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  philosopher, 
who,  on  some  one  asking  him  whether 
he  did  not  also  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone, 
answered  briskly,  and  as  any  man  of 
science  might  have  done,  that  "  disco- 
veries equally  unexpected  had  already 
been  made,  aud  he  saw  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered  quite  as 
practicable  to  make  gold  as  to  make 
water."  Rather  uncharitably,  it  was 
now  concluded  that  Mr.  Playfair's  rea- 
soning powers  had  been  somewhat  in- 
novated by  the  third  magnum.  At  all 
events,  not  one  of  the  party  doubted 
that  his  plan  of  lighting  towns  with 
gas  was  quite  as  chimerical  as  the  no- 
tion of  making  gold. 
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Of  the  amiable  aud  accomplished 
individual  thus  introduced,  it  would 
be  well  to  preserve  some  memoranda. 
He  also  belonged  to  a  class  of  authors 
now  become  more  and  more  rare.  We 
have  repeatedly  mentioned  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart's  fastidiousness  in  composition, 
and  liis  acute  sensibility  to  perfection, 
but  as  a  most  careful  and  operose 
writer,  Mr.  Playfair  was  even  more 
remarkable  than  his  illustrious  col- 
league, and,  on  system,  would  hardly 
answer  a  note  of  invitation  to  dinner 
without  making  a  scroll  copy.  The 
effects  of  this  laborious  habit  were  par- 
ticularly marked  in  his  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  where  his  arti- 
cles on  science  attracted  even  unscien- 
tific readers,  merely  on  account  of  his 
extreme  smoothness,  clearness,  and 
condensation  of  style.    But  in  other 
respects  the  characters  of  Stewart  and 
Playfair  were  widely  different.  Al- 
though an  excellent  critic  of  belles 
lettres,  and  delighting  in  works  of  fic- 
tion, the  latter  shewed  but  little  imagin- 
ation.   His  fastidiousness  was  that  of  a 
patient  and  scientific  investigator,  not 
of  a  poet ;  and  having  less  of  morbid 
sensibility  than  Stewart,  he  was  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  convivial 
circles,  good  humouredly  accepting  in- 
vitations from  which  the  moral  philoso- 
pher's love  of  quiet  and  retirement 
made  him  shrink.  Lastly,  he  gave  into 
a  practice  which  Mr.  Stewart  had  re- 
fused to  adopt  on  any  terms, — namely, 
admitted  into  his  house  young  men  of 
high  rank  as  hoarders  and  pupils,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  the 
present  right  honourable  home  secre- 
tary. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart 
had  always  complained  of  infirm  health, 
and  unequal  spirits ;  and  he  never  re- 
covered the  shock  experienced  by  the 
death  of  his  son,  which  occurred  about 
the  year  1810,  aggravated  by  very 
needless  self-reproaches  for  having  led 
the  young  man  to  habits  of  severe 
study,  to  which  his  strength  was  un- 
equal. After  this  event,  there  arose  in 
the  professor's  mind  an  unalterable 
wish  to  give  up  the  labours  of  lecture- 


ship, and  spend  the  remainder  of 
days  in  retirement;  which  plan  he  at 
length  effected,  obtaining  from  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  the  use  of  Kinneil 
House,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth.  Here  he  addicted 
himself  to  that  system  of  literary  occu- 
pation, varied  by  long  rural  walks,  in 
which  he  delighted,  whilst  his  large 
mansion  enabled  him  to  entertain, 
without  inconvenience,  such  chosen 
guests  as  were  worthy  to  partake  of  his 
hospitality.  The  last  volume  of  Philo- 
sophical Essays,  and  some  biographical 
sketches,  were  all  that  he  lived  to 
finish.  In  these  his  wonted  fastidious- 
ness of  style  was  carried  almost  to 
excess.  Sometimes  a  fortnight's  cor- 
respondence would  be  kept  up  about 
the  modelling  and  remodelling  of  a 
single  sentence  in  a  proof  sheet.  Va- 
rious readings  of  the  identical  passage 
were  produced,  with  suggestions  of 
'*  D'Arcy  and  Maria"  (Mrs.  and  Miss 
Stewart).  Finally,  the  jwintcr  was 
requested  to  end  the  matter,  by  taking 
which  edition  he  liked  best, —  the 
original  author  not  having  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  ! 

It  had  been  usual  for  Mr.  Stewart's 
acquaintance  to  describe  him  us  a 
mulade  imaginaire,  and  find  fault  with 
his  retirement  from  public  life, as  being 
ill-judged,  and  premature.  But  the 
result  proved  thiit  his  invalid  feelings 
were  not  imaginary.  His  loss  was 
deeply  deplored  by  all  who  had  access 
to  know  his  real  character ;  for  no  one 
was  ever  more  free  than  Dugald  Stew- 
art from  that  alloy  of  selfishness,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  and  vanity,  which  has 
too  often  been  found  in  combination 
with  literary  talent.  In  his  friendships 
he  was  most  sincere  and  steadfast,  de- 
lighting in  the  success  of  contemporary 
authors  who  had  attained  a  degree  of 
popularity  at  which,  indeed,  he  never 
aimed,  and  always  ready  to  assist  by 
his  advice  and  influence  the  humbler 
aspirants,  who  had  began  to  feel 

"  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple 
Bbinesafar!" 
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The  best  pari  of  education  in  England 
used  formerly  to  be  the  rod.  It  made 
good  scholars,  brave  soldiers,  and  ho- 
nest gentlemen  :  it  acted  upon  our 
English  youth  in  a  manner  the  most 
gentle,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most 
effectual.  It  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  true;  but  were  any  the 
worse  for  it  ?  Is  there  any  man,  of 
Eton  or  Westminster,  who  reads  this, 
and  can  say  that  any  part  of  him  was 
injured  by  the  rod-application?  Not 
one  ?  Is  there  any,  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, who  can  say  that  he  was  not 
benefited?  We  pause  for  a  reply. 
None?  Then  none  has  it  offended. 
Blessings  be  on  the  memory  of  the 
rod  I  It  is  dead  now:  all  the  twigs 
are  withered,  all  the  buds  have  drop- 
ped off.  It  is  a  moss-grown  and  for- 
gotten ruin,  sacred  only  to  a  few,  who 
worship  timidly  at  the  shrine  where 
their  fathers  bowed  openly,  who  still 
exercise  the  rod-worship,  and  cherish 
the  recollections  of  the  dear  old  times. 

The  critical  rod,  too,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  thrown  aside.    This,  however, 
was  subject  to  more  abuses  than  the 
scholastic  rod  (which  was  applied  mo- 
derately only,  and  to  parts  where  the 
defences  against  injury  are  naturally 
strong);  critics  were  too  fierce  with 
their  weapon,  and  did  not  mind  where 
their  blows  hit.    A  poor,  harmless 
fellow,  has  been  whipped  unto  death's 
door  almost,  when  the  critic  thought 
that  he  was  only  wholesomely  correct- 
ing him  ;  another  has  been  maimed  for 
life,   whom    fierce-handed  flagellifei 
had  thought  only  to  tickle.  Such  abuses 
came  sometimes  from  sheer  exuberance 
of  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  critic  (take 
the  Great  Professor,  who,  io  fun, 
merely  seizes  on  an  unlucky  devil, 
and  flogs  every  morsel  of  skin  off  his 
back,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  sit, 
lie,  or  walk,  for  months  to  come) ; 
some  limes  from  professional  enthusiasm 
(like  that  which  some  great  surgeons 
have,  who  cannot  keep  their  fingers 
from  the  knife);  sometimes,  alas!  from 
personal  malice,  when  the  critic  is  no 
more  than  a  literary  cut-throat  and 
brutal  assassin,  for  whose  infamy  no 
punishment  is  too  strong.  The  proper 
method,  finally— for  why  affect  mo- 
desty, aird  beat  about  the  bush?—  i 


that  particular  method  which  we 
adopt.  If  the  subject  to  be  operated 
upon  be  a  poor  weak  creature,  switch 
him  gently,  and  then  take  him  down. 
If  he  be  a  pert  pretender,  as  well  as 
an  ignoramus,  cut  smartly,  and  make 
him  cry  out ;  his  antics  will  not  only 
be  amusing  to  the  lookers  on,  but  in- 
structive likewise:  a  warning  to  other 
impostors,  who  will  hold  their  vain 
tongues,  and  not  be  quite  so  ready  for 
the  future  to  thrust  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  public.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  never  flog  a  man,  unless  there  are 
hopes  of  him ;  if  he  be  a  real  male- 
factor, sinning  not  against  taste  merely, 
but  truth,  give  him  a  grave  trial  and 
punishment :  don't  flog  him,  but  brand 
him  solemnly,  and  then  cast  him  loose. 
The  best  cure  for  humbug  is  satire — 
here  above  typified  as  the  rod;  for 
crime,  you  must  use  the  hot  iron :  but 
this,  thank  Heaven !  is  seldom  need- 
ful, not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the 
seven-and-thirty  years  that  we  our- 
selves have  sate  on  the  bench. 

Some  such  gentle  switching  as  we 
have  spoken  of  (mingled,  however,  with 
much  sweet  praise  and  honour  for  the 
meritorious)  we  are  about  to  admiuister 
to  the  writers  aud  draughtsmen  for  the 
Annuals  of  the  present  year.  We  had 
intended  to  pass  them  over  altogether, 
having  belaboured  one  or  two  of  them 
twelve  months  since,  had  not  the  rest 
of  the  London  critics,  as  we  see  by  the 
advertisements,  chosen  to  indulge  in 
such  unseemly  praises  and  indecent 
raptures  as  may  mislead  the  painters, 
authors,  and  ihe  public,  and  prove 
the  critics  themselves  to  be  quite 
unworthy  of  the  posts  they  fill.  Bad 
as  the  system  of  too  much  abusing 
is,  the  system  of  too  much  praising  is 
a  thousand  times  worse;  and  praise, 
monstrous,  indiscriminate,  wholesale, 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  critics, 
for  the  most  part,  are  down  on  their 
knees  to  authors  and  artists :  every 
twaddling  rhymester  who  fills  a  page 
in  an  Annual,  and  every  poor  dabbler 
in  art  who  illustrates  it,  turn  out  to  be 
a  Raphael,  a  Byron  the  Second  ;  and 
the  public — with  respect  be  it  spoken, 
in  matters  of  art  the  most  ignorant, 
the  most  credulous  public  in  Europe 
—  foils  down  on  its  knees  in  imitation 
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of  the  critic,  and  to  every  one  of  his 
prayers  roars  out  its  stupid  amen.*' 

Thus  we  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
vert to  the  Annuals,  for  there  are  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  old 
superstition,  and  unless  we  cry  out  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  public  will 
begin  to  fancy  once  more  that  the  verses 
which  they  contain  are  real  poetry,  and 
the  pictures  real  painting :  and  thus 
painters,  poets,  and  public,  will  be 
spoiled  alike. 

An  eminent  artist,  who  read  those 
remarkable  page's  on  the  Annuals 
which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  last 
year,  was  pleased  to  give  us  his  advice, 
in  case  we  ever  should  be  tempted  to 
return  to  the  same  subject  at  a  future 
season.  He  had  adopted  the  new 
faith  about  criticism,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  writer's  duty  only  to 
speak  of  pictures  particularly,  when 
one  could  speak  in  terms  of  praise ; 
not,  of  course,  to  praise  unjustly,  but 
to  be  discreetly  silent  when  there  was 
no  opportunity.  This  was  the  dictum 
of  old  Goethe  (as  may  be  seen  in  Mrs. 
Austin's  "  Characteristics"  of  that  gen- 
tleman), who  employed  it,  as  our  own 
Scott  did  likewise,  as  much,  we  do  be- 
lieve, to  save  himself  trouble,  and 
others  annoyance,  as  from  any  convic- 
tion of  the  good  resulting  from  the 
plan.  It  is  a  fine  maxim,  and  should 
be  universally  adopted — across  a  table. 
Why  should  not  Mediocrity  be  content, 
and  fancy  itself  Genius  ?  Why  should 
not  Vanity  go  home,  and  be  a  little 
more  vain?  If  you  tell  the  truth,  ten 
to  one  but  Dullness  only  grows  angry, 
and  is  not  a  whit  less  dull  than  before, 
—  such  being  its  nature.  But  when  I 
becomes  wc —  sitting  in  judgment,  and 
delivering  solemn  opinions — we  must 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth  ;  for  then  there  is  a 
third  party  concerned— the  public— be- 
tween whom  and  the  writer,  or  painter, 


the  critic  has  toarbitrale.aud  he  is  bound 
to  shew  no  favour.  What  is  kindness 
to  the  one,  is  injustice  to  the  other, 
who  looks  for  an  honest  judgment,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  impoitaut  party 
of  the  three ;  the  two  others  being,  the 
one  the  public's  servant,  the  other  the 
public's  appraiser,  sworn  to  value,  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  the  article  that  is 
for  sale.  The  critic  does  not  value 
rightly,  it  is  true,  once  in  a  thousand 
tiroes ;  but  if  he  do  not  deal  honestly, 
wo  be  to  him  !  The  hulks  are  too 
pleasant  for  him,  transportation  too 
light.  For  ourselves,  our  honesty  is 
known  ;  every  man  of  the  band  of  critics 
(that  awful,  unknown  STefcmgericbr, 
that  sits  in  judgment  in  the  halls 
of  Hegina)  is  gentle,  though  inex- 
orable, loving  though  stern,  just  above 
all.  As  fathers,  wc  have  for  our  duti- 
ful children  the  most  tender  yearning 
and  love ;  but  we  are,  every  one  of  us, 
Brutuses,  and  at  the  sad  intelligence  of 
our  childrens'  treason  we  weep — the 
father  will ;  but  we  chop  their  heads  off. 

Enough  of  apology  and  exposition 
of  our  critical  creed  ;  let  us  proceed  to 

business. 

•         ♦         •  • 

The  Book  of  Royalty  f  has  the  finest 
coat  of  all  the  Annuals,  and  contains, 
by  way  of  illustration,  a  number  of 
lithographic  drawings,  by  Messrs. 
Perring  and  Brown,  gaily  coloured 
with  plenty  of  carmine,  emerald  green, 
and  cobalt  blue.  The  pictures  are 
agreeable,  though  not  very  elaborate — 
perhaps  because  not  very  elaborate  ;  for 
the  sketches  of  the  above-named  artists 
are  far  better  than  their  pictures  in  a 
great  book  which  is  called  Findens 
Tableaux  of  the  Affcctiom,  \  and  in 
which  Messrs.  Perring  and  Brown  have 
had  every  thing  in  their  own  way. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false,  poor,  or 
meretricious,  than  the  taste  character- 
istic of  these  productions,  which  consist 


•  In  matters  of  art,  the  public  is  entirely  led  by  critics,  or  by  names :  for  instance, 
in  theatrical  matters,  what  was  the  Kean  mania  of  last  season  t  The  power  of  a  name 
merely.  Why  is  the  Olympic  Theatre  not  so  well  attended  during  the  absence  of  the 
fair  ludy  who  rents  it  ?  The  performances  are,  if  possible,  better  and  smarter  than 
ever  ;  but  the  public  hos  been  accustomed  to  think  .Madame  Vestris  charming,  and 
will  have  no  other.  Why  waa  the  opera  of  Barbara,  at  Covent  Garden,  the  prettiest, 
the  liveliest,  the  best  acted  piece,  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  unsuccessful — hissed 
even  regularly  1  Because  the  public  has  a  notion  that  Covent  Garden  is  for  tragedy 
only,  and  will  not  allow  that  it  can  produco  a  good  musical  piece, 

f  The  Book  of  Royalty.  Characteristics  of  British  Palaces.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall.   The  Drawings  by  W.  Perring  and  J.  Brown.    London,  1839.  Ackermann. 

t  Finden*s  Tableaux  of  the  Affections.  A  Series  of  Picturesque  Illustrations  of 
the  Womanly  Virtues.  From  Paintings  by  W.  Perring.  Edited  by  Marv  Russell 
Mitford,  author  of"  Our  Village"   London,  1039.  Tilt. 
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in  light 
in  grief;  Moorish  ladies; 
Greek  wires ;  Swiss  shepherdesses ; 
and  such  like.  They  are  bad  figures, 
badly  painted,  and  drawn,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  bad  landscapes ;  the 
whole  engraved  in  that  mean,  weak, 
conventional  manner,  which  engravers 
have  uowadays,—  in  which  there  is 
no  force,  breadth,  texture,  nor  feeling  of 


ness  and  effect  which  are  the  result  of 
pure  mechanical  skill,  and  which  a 
hundred  work  house-boys  or  tailors* 
apprentices  would  learn  equally  well- 
better  than  a  man  of  genius  would 
do.  But,  what  matters  ?  The  beauty 
of  certain  English  engravings  is,  that 
they  are  so  entirely  without  character, 
Uiat  one  may  look  at  them  year  after 
year,  and  forget  them  always;  espe- 
cially if  a  new  set  of  verses  appear 
every  Christmas,  being  fresh  illustra- 
tions of  the  old  plates. 

The  dumpy  little  Forget- Me- Not  * 
opens  whh  a  very  poor  engraving,  from 
a  very  poor  picture  by  Parris,  which  is 
as  flimsy  as  an  engraving  in  the  Petit 
Courricr  det  Dames,  but  not  so  au- 
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pieces,  of  which  "  Pocahontas,"  by 
Middleton,  and  Nash's  "  Sir  Henry  Lee 
at  Prayers,"  are  perhaps  the  best  spe- 
cimens. This  and  the  FrkntUhipt 
Offering -\  are  the  last  of  the  original 
Annuals  :  and  a  great  comfort  ft  is  that 
the  publishers  and  public  have  found 
out  the  mistake  of  size,  and  that  the 
younger  Annuals  are  in  dimensions  far 
more  capacious  than  their  fathers  and 
mothers— young  J  u  pi  ten,  who  have 
deposed  the  old  paternal  dynasty. 
Unable  to  say  much  for  the  pictorial 
part  of  the  Forget- Me~  Not,  we  are 
glad  to 


me  forget-  mc-. 
find  the  literary  © 
r  to  many  of  the 


Annuals  ;  and  quote  a  piece  of  an  ad- 
mirable marine  story,  at  which  the 
reader  cannot  but  be  frightened  :  — 

"  The  lad  performed  his  task,  and  gare 
the  result  to  the  mate,  who  was  seated 
before  his  log-book.  '  Latitude,  3°  6'  N, ; 
longitude,  6S°  9Kf  5"  E.,  air,'  said  be,  as 
the  captain  slowly  opened  the  door  of  his 
cabin.  It  was  instantly  closed  with  the 
utmost  violence,  and  the  startled  appren- 
tice hurried  away. 


•«  The 

steward  summoned  his  chief.  No  reply 
was  given,  till  the  mate  repeated  tliat  the 
table  was  served.  '  I  do  not  choose  any 
dinner,  Mr.  Osborne,'  was  the  reply: 
'  these  warm  latitudes  take  nwav  mv  ap- 
petite.   Let  me  hnvo  some  soda-water.' 

"  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  soli- 
rary  maie  numcu  over  nis  meal  in  silence. 
The  day  passed  on  with  its  accustomed 
duties ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  the  captain  appeared  on  deck  with  n 
more  cheerful  countenance  than  he  had 
ever  been  seen  to  assume  :  he  looked 
around  and  inhaled  the  cool  breeze  of 
the  evening  with  apparent  pleasure.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  the  mate,  and  attempted 
to  smile  at  the  fine  lad  who  had  reported 
the  progress  of  the  ship.  A  gentle  ripple 
curled  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
and  there  was  almost  an  air  of  gladness 
throughout  her  inhabitants,  as  she  slim- 
med   the  surface   of  the  deep  blue 


"  The  next  day,  the  mate,  the  appren- 
tice, and  the  captain  himself,  prepared 
to  muke  their  observations.  The  sun 
its  meridian,  and  the 


was  worked  ;  the  lad  looked  at  the  mate 
with  astonishment — the  latitude  was  the 
same  as  the  day  before.  1  he  quadrant 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  captain  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Osborne  picked  it  up,  he  said, 

*  Perhaps  we  have  had  too  much  easting, 
sir  ;  we  will  work  the  longitude.' 

"  •  Ah,  true  V  said  the  captain. 

"  '  I  am  sure/  said  the  helmsman,  '  we 
have  heen  steering  N.E.  by  N.  ever  since 
yesterday.' 

"  '  Hold  your  tongue,'  Baid  the  mate. 
He  and  the  lad  retired  to  the  cuddy, 
and  ma  do  their  calculations  ;  and  the 
longitude  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the 
day  before. 

"  '  There  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take,' said  the  mate ;  *  but  we  must  enter 
it  as  such.  She  seems  to  be  going  along 
nicely  now,  however.  But  so  she  did 
yesterday,'  thought  he.  *  What  can  be 
Lunging  over  us?' 

"  No  rest  was  taken  by  either  master 
or  mate  the  whole  of  that  night :  the  lat- 
ter paced  the  deck,  and  the  former  the 
cuddy,  throughout  the  dreamy  hours; 
and  they  met  at  breakfast  without  ex. 
clwngiug  a  word.  Noon  approached ; 
and,  as  they  took  their  stand, '  Now,  my 
lad,'  said  the  mate  to  the  apprentice, 

*  we  have  been  steering  due  north  all 
night,  and  I  thiuk  we  shall  find  some 
difference.' 


•  Forget-Me-Not :  a  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Birth-day 
Ackermaaa. 

t  Friendship's  Offering  and  Wiater'a^Wreath  for  1839. 
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"  Again  did  the  sun,  with  its  dazzling 
brightness,  roach  the  southernmost  point, 
ana  again  did  the  mate  and  the  appren- 
tice look  aghast  at  each  other:  the  figures 
were  the  same ;  and  yet  the  quadrautj 
were  in  excellent  order.  The  mate  first 
recovered  himself :  '  For  your  life,'  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice,  '  tell  this  to  no  man, 
but  see  what  your  longitude  is,  and  come 
quietly  into  the  cuddy  with  it,  written  on 
the  edge  of  your  quadrant.  Again,  I 
charge  you  not  to  utter  a  sound.' 

"  The  lad  sat  down  in  a  corner  close 
to  the  door,  and  having  performed  his 
task,  tremblingly  presented  it  to  the 
mate  within,  who  was  leaning  his  head 
upon  bis  hand,  as  if  buried  in  thought, 
but  evidently  knowing  the  result :  he 
copied  the  figures  into  the  log-book,  left 
it  open  on  the  table,  and  quitted  the 
cuddy  with  the  apprentice.  No  sooner 
had  they  departed  than  the  captain  softly 
opened  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and,  with 
stealthy  pace,  crept  to  the  log  :  the  same 
figures,  three  times  repeated,  saluted  his 
eyes.  A  look  of  frenzied  desnair  passed 
over  his  features  ;  then,  clenching  bis  fist 
and  striking  his  forehead,  he  rushed  back 
into  his  cabin. 

"  A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  upon 
deck ;  the  crew  stared  at  each  other  with 
wonderiug  and  anxious  looks  ;  the  mate 
seemed  to  gasp  for  breath  as  he  sadly 
leaned  over  the  gangway ;  the  sky  was 
bright  and  clear,  and  of  that  deep  colour 
which  is  so  beautiful  between  the  tropics ; 
not  another  living  thing  was  seen  in  the 
equally  clear  and  blue  ocean  ;  and  that 
doomed  vessel,  with  her  twentv-six  souls, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  speck  in  the  vast 
wilderness  around.  Five  minutes  more, 
and  the  captain  rushed  on  deck  in  a 
frantic  state  :  '  Crowd  on  all  sail,  Os- 
borne — let  her  stagger  under  it !  By  all 
the  powers  in  Heaven,  we  will  leave  this 
accursed  spot!' 

"  His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  be 
himself  lent  a  hand  to  facilitate  their 
execution  ;  bis  hat  fell  off ;  his  long 
black  locks  blew  from  his  ample  fore, 
head ;  bis  flashing  eyes,  his  finely  cut 
features,  his  muscular  frame,  seeming  to 
possess  superhuman  strength  ;  his  so. 
norous,  yet  melodious  voice,  resounding 
from  stem  to  stern,  seemed  to  fill  the 
vault  above.  But,  crowd  as  they  would, 
they  were  now  sensible  that  the  vessel 
did  not  move.  The  sea  became  smooth 
as  glass  ;  the  canvass  flapped  listlessly 
against  the  masts  :  but  still  the  ship  did 
not  roll  as  in  a  calm  ;  she  seemed  to  bo 
out  of  the  power  of  ordinary  events. 

"  As  the  last  rope  was  pulled,  and  the 
men  could  do  no  more,  a  loud  ringing 
laugh  was  heard  by  every  one ;  each 
thought  it  waa  bis  neighbour.  A  breeze 
passed  over  every  wondering  face ;  and 


[January, 

still  the  sails  flapped.  But  presently  a 
smnll  black  cloud  appeared  in  the  horizon. 
*  A  white  squall !'  said  onu  of  the  men. 

*  Take  in  all  sail,  stand  by  to  cut  the 
halliards/  cried  the  mate,  *  or  we  are 
lost!' 

"  '  A  white  squall  do  you  call  it  V 
said  one  of  the  men,  sulkily.  '  I  call  it 
a  black  one.' 

"  They  looked  round  for  the  captain 
for  orders,  but  he  was  gone ;  and  they 
heard  his  door  close  with  frightful 
violence. 

"  The  black  cloud  came,  and  spread 
over  a  large  surface  immediately  abore 
the  ship  :  it  then  opened,  and  two  figures 
of  frightful  form  descended  from  it, 
bearing  between  them  a  coffin,  which 
thev  placed  on  the  deck.  One  of  them 
stationed  himself  by  its  side,  with  a  huge 
hammer  and  several  nails  in  his  hand, 
and  the  other  took  the  lid  from  the  coffin. 
'  Charles  Osborne !'  exclaimed  he.  The 
mate  advanced,  and  was  laid  in  the  coffin : 
it  was  much  too  narrow  for  him,  and  he 
was  rudely  pushed  upon  the  deck. 
Another  and  another  was  summoned  by 
name,  till  nil  the  twenty -five  had  tried 
the  dimensions :  for  some  it  was  too 
short,  for  others  too  long ;  it  was  then 
too  wide,  or  too  slender  in  its  propor- 
tions :  hut,  as  each  took  his  station  in  it, 
the  figure  with  the  hammer  and  nails 
stood  with  uplifted  hands,  ready  to  strike 
and  to  close  the  victim  within  it. 

"  Those  who  had  clear  consciences 
advanced  with  pale  but  calm  counte- 
nances ;  others  trembled  violently.  Those 
who  had  much  to  repent  of  were  con- 
vulsed, and  big  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  their  foreheads.  These  were 
so  near  fitting,  that  the  figures  grinned 
with  delight ;  they  were  even  pressed 
down  into  the  coffin,  as  if  to  stuff  them 
in :  but  the  demons,  shaking  their  bends, 
violently  tossed  them  out  again,  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

"  At  length  the  whole  of  the  twenty, 
five  had  taken  their  turn ;  and,  while 
they  blessed  their  own  escape,  they 
anxiously  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  cuddy, 
door. 

"  •  There  is  yet  another,'  said  one  of 
the  demons,  in  a  hollow  tone :  Come 
forth,  Ferdinand  Conder !' 

"With  erect  mien  and  ghastly  smile, 
t»e  captain  for  the  last  time  issued  from 
his  place  of  refuge,  looking  like  a  man 
who  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,  but 
determined  to  meet  his  fate  with  firm- 
ness. He  gave  one  look  of  affection  at 
the  mate,  and  quietly  laid  himself  in  the 
coffin.  In  an  instant  the  lid  was  closed 
over  him;  nine  nails  were  driven  in, 
with  one  blow  to  each  :  and,  taking  the 
coffin  in  their  arms,  the  figures  ascended 
into  the  black  cloud,  which  closed  over 
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thorn.  The  vessel  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  waters  ;  and  as  she  returned  to  their 
surface  with  a  mighty  plunge,  a  tre- 
mendous rush  and  the  word  '  Murder ' 
were  heard  above.  The  cloud  disap- 
peared, and  all  was  still !" 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  of 
the  Keepsake*  is  the  binding.  Han- 
cock's India-rubber  binding  answers  to 
a  wonder,  and  displays  the  plates  and 
the  letterpress  of  the  Keepsake  as  they 
never  were  displayed  before :  as  for 
the  latter,  perhaps,  the  binding  is  a 
little  too  liberal  towards  it,  for  it  com- 
pels one  to  read  the  text  willy-nilly, 
and,  of  course,  to  grow  angry  over  the 
silly  twaddle  one  reads.  How  much 
better,  in  this  respect,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Forget- Me- Not;  of  which 
the  copies  before  us  will  neither  open 
nor  shut,  so  cleverly  has  the  binder  ar- 
ranged it.  But,  "  revcnons  a  rws 
Kipsicks."  In  the  frontispiece  figures 
Madame  Guiccioli,  a  clever  engraving 
by  Thompson,  aAer  Chalon  the  mono- 
polizer.   Next  follows:  — 

2.  "The  Unearthly  Visitant.*'  A 
beautiful  picture,  by  Herbert ;  engraved 
by  Stocks.  This  picture  is  in  the  very 
best  style  of  English  art,  carefully 
drawn,  wellcomposed,graceful,  earnest, 
and  poetical ;  and  we,  the  most  ruth- 
less critics  in  the  world,  are  pleased  to 
say,  "Well  done,  Herbert!*' 

3.  "  The  Shipwreck."  A  scene  from 
Don  Juan.    By  Bentley. 

4.  "  Maida.  By  Miss  Corbaux. 
Portraits,  most  probably.  The  child  is 
pretty  and  graceful,  like  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's. 

5.  "  Mary  Danvers."  Dyce.  A 
charming,  smiling,  little  girl.  One  of 
the  very  best  figures  that  appear 
among  the  prints  of  the  season. 

6.  "The  Tableau,"  alias  BeppO. 
Mr.  Herbert  never  makes  bad  pictures, 
but  this  is  not  a  very  good  one. 

7.  " The  Battle -Field."  Harding. 
Alp's  midnight  interview  with  Miss 
Minotti,  from  the  popular  poem  of  the 

of  Corinth.  Guns,  ruins,  horse- 
tails, moonlight,  ghosts,  and  Turks. 
Not  quite  the  best  of  Mr.  Harding's 
works. 

8.  "Constantine  and  Euphrasia." 
A  picture,  by  E.  Corbould,  in  the 
fiddle-faddle  style.  This  picture  re- 
presents Conrad  carrying  off  Gulnare 
in  the  most  milk-and-water  manner 


imaginable.  The  corsair  lias  his  right 
foot  forwards,  like  Monsieur  Albert; 
and  Gulnare,  in  his  arms,  smiles  like 
Mademoiselle  Duvernay. 

9.  "The  Reefer."  Chalon.  One 
of  Mr.  Chalon's  prelty  affectations. 
A  young  midshipman  leans  across  the 
foretop-gallant  yard,  and  turns  towards 
heaven  the  largest  pair  of  eyes  ever 
seen.  The  dear  little  fellow's  collar  is 
sadly  rumpled,  and  his  hair  entirely 
out  of  curl.  Sweet  fellow  I  Pray 
Heaven  he  don't  catch  cold  ! 

10.  "  Mary  of  Mantua."  Miss 
Corbaux.  A  beautiful  head,  but  a 
droll  pair  of  hands. 

11.  "Sperauza  appearing  to  Vane," 
alias  Manfred.  Meadows.  Oh,  Mr. 
Meadows ! 

And  this  is  the  catalogue  raisonne 
of  the  Keepsake  gallery  for  the  present 
year:  an  improvement,  decidedly,  on 
the  last,  containing,  for  the  most  part, 
better  pictures,  and  of  a  better  class. 
A  great  improvement,  too,  is  in  the 
size  of  the  plates,  which,  since  the  first 
unlucky  discovery  of  Annuals,  have 
been  expanding  and  expanding,  until, 
at  last,  painter  and  engraver  may  hope 
for  justice,  and  their  hands  need  no 
longer  be  so  miserably  cramped  as 
they  have  been. 

So  much  for  the  plates  of  the  Keep- 
sake; and  now  for  the  poetry  and  the 
prose.  We  have  bestowed  praise 
enough  on  Mr.  Herbert's  "  Unearthly 
Visitors a  noble  lady  has  composed 
the  following  verses  to  it  :— 

"  The  grave  hath  opened  now,  and  hath 
restored 

The  lost,  the  loved,  the  lovely,  and  the 
adored. 

Death!  thou'rt  the  awful,  thou'rt  the 
mighty  Death ! 

And  who  but  trembles  at  thy  power  be- 
neath ! 

But  thou  art  not  the  almighty  Death ; 

thou'rt  not — 
Despite  thy  mastery  o'er  our  troubled  lot— 

1        S    0       4    *  «       7      89         10  11 

Tho  unconquerable,  the  unconquered  of 

12  IS 

the  earth. 

[A  good  liberal  measure  for  a  decasylla- 
bic /in*.] 

No  !    Praised  be  Heaven  that  called  us 

this  birth ! 
Love  is  the  mightier !    He  thy  bounds 

can  break, 

And  bid  the  slumberera  from  the  tombs 
awake. 
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What  i*  this  form,  from  thy 

set  free, 

That  looks  a  sovereign  tiling  o'er  Fate  and 

Thee? 

That  thus  hath  burst  thy  dull  and  dis- 
mal bound, 
With  beauty  beatific  clad  and  crowned  T 
Ay!  bentificallit  IttiHteous  there 
She  stands,  than  life  more  lovely  far,  anJ 
fair. 

Spirit  to  spirit  the  long  ported  meet, 
And  solemnly,  mysteriously,  tbey  greet. 
The  world  recedes ;  gray  Time  draws 

back  in  fear  — 
G  ray  Time,  a  monarch  and  a  master  here, 
With  all  his  shadowy  years,  that Jleethffly 
Before  the  presence  of  the  Eternity  :  " 
Before  the  Eternity  that  looks  in  light, 
From  those  calm  eyes  the  spiritually 

bright. 

Earth's  son  shakes  oil'  earth's  pain>sur~ 

rounding  things  ; 
His  soul  soars  proudly  on  unfettered 

WID^S. 

Spirit  to  spirit,  the  long  parted  meet, 

l!" 


What  can  we  say  of  these  lines? 
They  are  "  beatifically  beauteous,"  and 
no  mistake.  One  is  puttied  to  know 
whether  they  are  the  more  clear  in 
thought,  or  lucid  io  expression ;  one 
is  puzzled,  above  all,  to  kuow  why 
ladies  will  write  such  things,  or  editors 
of  Annuals  print  them.  Here  are 
more  aristocratic 


By  Lord  J.  Manners. 

u  Most  beautiful !  I  love  thee. 
By  thy  eye  of  melting  blue  : 
Jn  life  and  death  111  prove  me 
Faithful,  kind,  and  true. 

Most  beautiful !  I  love  thee. 
By  the  heart  that  now  I  give  r 

O  let  my  fond  prayers  move  thee 
To  bfd  me  hope  and  live ! " 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  above? 
lines  were  made  by  his  lordship  at  six 
years  of  age,  the  reader  will  make 
every  allowance  for  him  ;  had  he  been 
six  years  older  wc  might  have  been  in- 
clined to  be  severe.  One  more  spe- 
cimen let  us  give,  from  a  sweet  tale 
by  the  Honourable  Grantley  Fitxhar- 
dinge  Berkeley,  M.P.,  who  says  that, 
since  he  published  an  article  in  the 
Keepsake y  in  the  year  1835  — 


"  I  have  mingled  much  in  the  world, 
and,  with  a  beart  cohl  and  ttcrrm-vm  n  as 
if  Jura,  sought  oat  its  esso- 
and  affected  to  feel  and  be 
swayed  by  impulses  and  attachments,  of 
which  I  only  remembered  the  force  ;  but 
which  remembrance  enabled  me  to  act  the 
part,  or  feign  a  reality,  sufficiently  to  make 
my  fellow-creatures  believe  I  was  as  gai- 
ly, as  gregariously  inclined  as  they  were. 
Had  the  undisguised  truth  been  known, 
I  stood  amid  tbe  pliant  and  bree re- 
swayed  forest  of  humanity,  as  the  blight- 
ed and  lightning-struck  oak  rears  its  dry 
and  unmovable  limbs  above  the  sur- 
rounding verdure  of  the  wilderness ; 
stretching  forth  my  arms,  and  pointing 
alone  to  that  blessed  sky,  to  which,  as  it 
is  the  home  of  all  blessed  souls,  I  deemed 
my  own,  my  sweet,  my  fascinating  spirit 
of  the  Wye  had,  in  all  her  loveliness, 
A  »-» ! " 


O  day  and  night !  But  he  is  a  rare 
genius !  Fancy  the  hero  of  tbe  tale  of 
the  Honourable  Grantley  Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley  standing  "  a  blighted  oak, 
amid  the  pliant  and  breeze-swayed  forest 
of  humanity ! "  "  with  a  heart  cold  and 
storm-worn  as  ihe  brow  of  Jural" 
"  rearing  his  dry  and  unmovable  limbs 
above  the  surrounding  verdure  of  the 
wilderness!"  "  stretching  forth  his 
arms,  and  pointing  alone  to  that  bless- 
ed sky !"  •  *  where  dwells  tlie  kin- 
dred spirit  of  Bayes  !  This  man  —  we 
speak  it  as  a  Niagara  cataract  of  im- 
petuous emotion  gushes  softly  from 
each  eye,  and  an  abysmal  earthquake 
of  storm-up- rooted  feelings,  and  smoul- 
dering chaotic  lava,  heaves  the  tem- 
pestuous bosom  —  this  is  the  man  of 
the  Annuals  1  Amid  the  desert  of  con- 
tributors he  stands,  a  huge  and  lonely 
pyramid,  in  solitary  greatness.  Let 
the  red  simoom  rage  at  his  base,  what 
he  ?  Awe-stricken,  the  red 
scuds  screaming  away,  and 
the  lustrous  stars  look  calm  upon  his 
stalactitic  apex  1  In  a  word  (for  if 
we  were  to  keep  the  steam  of  our  style 
irescendo,  we  might  blow  the  JUagnzine 
and  all  Regent  Street  into  atoms),  as 
the  Athcmnim  says,  Mr.  Berkeley 
*'  may  now  take  his  place/'  &c.  &c. 
among  the  brightest  spirits,  &c.  &c. 
of  our  time. 

There  are  three  landscape  annuals, 
ns  before.  The  Oriental,*  with  engrav- 
ings after  sketches  by  Mr.  Bacon  ;  the 


tares 


*  The  Oriental  Annual.  Containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and  Historical 
Romances.    By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.    With  Engravings  by  W.  and  E. 

by  tho  Author.    London,  1839. 


Fiuden,  from 


si 


Tilt. 
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Landscape,*  which  Mr.  Holland  has  il- 
lustrated with  Portuguese  views;  and 
the  Picturesque^  which  contains  an 
elaborate  description  of  Versailles,  with 
numerous  engravings  after  Callow, 
Mackenzie,  and  Coltignon.  All  the 
letterpress  of  these  books  merits  ap- 
piausc.  i»ir.  nacon  tens  pleasant 
Indian  stories  ;  Mr.  Harrison  has  a 
store  of  Portuguese  sketches  and  le- 
gends ;  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  finally, 
writes  or  translates  a  history  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  alone  will  give  the  reader 
a  very  tolerable  smattering  of  French 
history.  Mr.  Bacon  is  not,  we  pre- 
sume, artist  enough  to  do  more  than 
sketch ;  so  Roberts,  Stanfietd,  and 
others,  have  been  employed  to  com- 
plete the  drawings.  Mr.  Callow's  are 
capital  designs  for  the  Picturesque  ; 
and  Mr.  Holland  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  landscape  painters.  His 
drawings  are  not  quite  so  glib  and 
smooth  as  those  from  more  practical 
hands  ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
like  nature,  and  certainly  less  man- 
nered, than  the  excellent,  though  ex- 
aggerated, performances  of  some  of  the 
seniors  in  the  art. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  employed,  as  usual, 
the  aid  of  L.  E.  L.  to  set  off  his  old 
plates,  many  of  which  we  recognise  as 
having  been  shifted  from  a  work  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Tilt  into  the  Drawings 
room  St~rap~l>ookl  and  Juvenile  §  ditto: 
uot,  however,  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
f.o  doing  ;  for,  luckily,  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  English  art,  such  a  beautiful 
vapidity  pervades  the  chief  portion  of 
the  pictures  submitted  to  the  public, 
that  to  remember  them  is  a  sheer  im- 
possibility :  we  may  look  at  them  over 
and  over  again,  year  after  rear,  Scrap- 
book  after  Scrap-book,  and  never  re- 
cognise our  former  insipid  acquaint- 
ances ;  so  that  the  very  best  plan  is 
this  of  the  Messrs.  Fisher,  to  change, 
not  the  plates,  but  just  the  names 
underneath,  and  make  Medora  into 
Haidee,  or  Desdemona,  or  what  you 
will.  As  for  the  poets,  they  are  al- 
ways ready,  and  will  turn  you  off  a  set 
of  stanzas  regarding  either  or  everyone 


of  tlie  characters  with  ingenuity  never 
foiling. 

Here,  a  propos,  comes  a  letter  which 
has  been  slipped  into  our  box,  written 
on  pink  paper,  in  a  hand  almost  ille- 
gible, without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  smelling  of  musk,  and  signed 
"  Rosalba  de  Montmorency." 

To  the  Editor  of  Fraser's  Magaxine, 

Sir, —  In  making  you  met  compliment 
empresses,  allow  me  to  state  how  flattered 
and  proud  I  should  foel  if  the  accom- 
panying chansonnettes  could  appear  in  the 
pages  of  your  Recueil. 

I  hare  presented  them,  I  confess,  to  the 
editors  of  one  or  two  of  the  Keepsakes, 
in  humble  hope,  that,  amid  the  poetesses 
of  our  clime,  the  humble  Rosalba  de 
Montmorency  might  be  permitted  to  rank 

—  a  irild flower  amidst  the  gorgeous  blossoms 
which  form  the  dewy  coronal  that  binds 
the  lofty  brow  of  the  female  Poesy  of 
England !  Say,  sir,  have  I  or  have  I  not 
drunk  of  the  Castalian  cup  1 

In  almost  the  same  words  did  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  editors  of  the  An- 
nuals  above  hinted  at.   They  replied  not 

—  responded  not — answered  not.  In 
vain  I  have  cast  o'er  their  gilded  and  il- 
luminated page  an  eye  of  fever  ;  my 
strains  were  not  permitted  to  be  heard  in 
their  exclusive  temples,  or  Hwell  the  chorus 
of  England'*  artstocratic  minstrelsy. 

Will  you,  sir,  succour  a  dainsol  in 
distress '(  Yes,  your  true  heart  1  know 
responds  to  the  echo  !  W  ill  you  tell  me, 
are  not  my  stanzas  as  impassioned,  ay,  as 
fashionable,  as  those  of  my  gemmed  or 
coronet  ted  sisterhood,  whose  passion- 
songs  twine  round  so  many  a  page  1 

The  idea  of  the  little  stanzas  I  enclose 
is  not  altogether  new.  A  strain  oft  sung 
by  vulgar  mariners  has,  I  know  not  how, 
come  to  my  ears ;  and  as  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered in  the  coarse  garment  which  en- 
velopes them  some  lurking  gems  of  poesy, 
these  1  have  extracted,  and  set  them  in 
more  appropriate  guise.  Should  you  ac- 
cept them,  'twill  be  the  proudest  moment 
in  the  existence  of 

Rosalba  dk  Montmorency* 

P.  S.  My  real  name  is  Miss  Eliza 
Slabber,  Margaret  Cottages,  Buffalo 
Row,  Hick's  Street  West,  Upper  Cuttle 
Place,  Camden  Town  ;  where,  if  you 
write,  please  addrm — E.  S. 


*  Jennings's  Landscape  Annual ;  or,  Tourist  in  Portugal.  By  W.  H.  Harrison. 
Illustrated  by  Paintings  by  James  Holland.    London,  1839.  Jennings. 

t  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1839.  Versailles:  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq. 
London.  Longman. 

t  Fisher's  Drewing-Room  Scrap- Book  for  1839.  With  Poetical  Illustrations  by 
L.  E.  L.    Ixmdon.  Fisher. 

$  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap. Book  for  1839.  By  Agnes  Strickland  and  Bernard 
Barton.   London.  Fisher. 
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My  first  is  in  the  romantic  style,  and  City  Road,  sad  other  fashionable  as. 
hoe  been  sung  with  much  appltiuse  at  semblies.  by  a  celebrated  ftmaU  rocalut 
 Rouse,  esquire's,  the  Eagle  Tavern,     who  shaU  be  nameless.   It  ia  called 

The  Battle-Axe  Polacca. 

Untrue  to  my  Ulric  I  never  could  be, 

I  row  by  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Marie. 

Since  the  desolate  hour  when  we  stood  by  the  shore. 

And  your  dark  galley  waited  to  carry  you  o'er. 

My  faith  then  I  plighted,  my  lore  I  confessed, 

As  I  gave  you  the  Battle-axe  marked  with  your  Crest! 

Eleleu  !  in  the  desolate  hour ! 

When  the  bold  barons  met  in  my  father's  old  hall, 
Was  not  Edith  the  flower  of  the  banquet  and  balll 
In  the  festival  hour,  on  the  lips  of  your  bride, 
Was  tbere  ever  a  smile  save  with  thee  at  my  side? 
Alone  in  my  turret  I  loved  to  sit  best, 
To  blazon  your  banner  and  broider  your  crest. 

Eleleu  !  in  the  festival  hour ! 

The  knights  were  assembled,  the  tourney  was  gay! 

Sir  Ulric  rode  first  in  the  warrior-meto. 

In  the  dire  battle-hour,  when  the  tourney  was  done. 

And  you  gave  to  another  the  wreath  you  had  won ! 

Though  I  never  reproached  thee,  cold,  cold  was  my  breast, 

As  I  thought  of  that  battle-axe,  ah !  and  that  crest ! 

Eleleu !  in  the  dire  battle-bour ! 

But  away  with  remembrance,  no  more  will  I  pine 
That  others  usurped  for  a  time  what  was  mine  ! 
There's  a  festival  hour  for  my  Ulrio  and  me  ; 
Once  more,  as  of  old,  shall  he  bend  at  my  knee  ; 
Once  more  by  the  side  of  the  knight  I  love  best 
Shall  I  blazon  his  banner  and  broider  his  crest. 

Tralnla !  for  the  festival  hour  ! 


The  little  turn  from  eleleu  in  the  first  lar  way  of  modern  poets,  I  assure  yen. 

three  stanzas  to  tralala  in  the  last  has  Now  follows  a  sprightly  ditty.  A  French 

been  admired  very  much,  and  is  consi-  friend  has  kindly  inserted  several  phrases, 

dered  by  judges  as  a  beautiful  alternation  and  the  whole  is  pronounced  quite  fa- 

from  grief  to  joy.    It  is  quite  in  the  rtgu-  shionable.    It  is  called 

The  Almacki  Adieu. 

Your  Fanny  was  never  false-hearted. 

And  this  she  protests  and  she  vows, 
From  the  triste  moment  when  we  parted 

On  the  staircase  at  Devonshire  House  ! 
I  blushed  when  you  asked  me  to  marry, 

I  vowed  I  would  never  forget ; 
And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 

A  beautiful  vinegarette ! 

We  spent,  en  province,  all  December, 

And  I  ne'er  condescended  to  look 
At  Sir  Charles,  or  the  rich  county  member, 

Or  even  at  that  darling  old  duke. 
You  were  busy  with  dogs  and  with  horses, 

Alone  in  my  chamber  I  sat. 
And  made  you  the  nicest  of  purses, 

And  the  smartest  black  satin  cravat ! 

At  night  with  that  vile  Lady  Frances 

(Jefaisois  moi  tapisserie) 
You  danced  every  one  of  the  dances, 

And  never  once  thought  of  poor  me ! 
Mon  pauvre  petit  entur !  what  a  shiver 

I  felt  as  she  danced  the  last  set, 
And  you  gave,  oh,  man  Dieu!  to  revive  her, 

My  beautiful  vinegarette ! 
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Fisher's  Scrap-Book. 

Return,  love  !  away  with  coquetting  ; 

This  flirting  disgraces  a  man  ! 
And  ah !  all  the  while yoa're  forgetting 

The  heart  of  your  poor  little  Fan ! 
Rtritns!  break  away  from  those  Circes, 

Revimn  for  a  nice  little  chat ; 
And  I've  made  yon  the  sweetest  of  purse*, 
lovely  black  satin  cr.ivat ! 


"  Still  your    1*11  wash,  and  your 

grog  too  111  make." 

Improper  stuff!    I  am  really  almost 
J  to  write  it. 


There  :  Is  it  not  the  thing  now  ?  Per- 
haps jou  will  -  like  to  seo  the  vulgar 
ballad  on  which  I  have  founded  my 
strains  t  It  is  so  pnltry  and  low,  that 
were  it  not  for  curiosity's  sake  I  reallv 
it. 


Wappiug  Old 

"  Your  Molly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 
Since  the  last  time  we  parted  at  M  apping  Old  Stairs  ; 
When  1  vowed  I  would  ever  continue  the  same, 
And  gave  you  the  'n  a  ceo- box  marked  with  your  name. 
When  I  passed  a  whole  fortnight  between  decks  with  you, 
Did  I  e'er  give  a  kiss,  Tom,  to  one  of  the  crew  1 
To  be  useful  and  kind  with  my  Thomas  I  stayed, — 
For  his  trousers  I  washed,  and  his  grog  too  I  made. 

Though  you  promised  last  Sunday  to  walk  in  the  Mall 
With  Susan  from  Deptford.and  likewise  with  Sal  ; 
In  silence  I  stood  your  unkindness  to  hear, 
And  only  upbraided  my  Tom  with  a  tear. 
Why  should  Sal  or  should  Susan  than  me  be  more  prized  ? 
For  the  heart  that  is  true  it  should  ne'er  he  despised. 
Then  be  constant  and  kind,  nor  your  Molly  forsake  ; 
Still  your  trousers  I'll  wash,  and  your  grog  too  I'll  make." 


Although  we  do  not  agree  with  Miss 
de  Montmorency  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  piece  last  quoted  —  one  of  tf»e  sim- 
plest and  most  exquisite  dilties  in  our 
language,-— we  are  quite  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  her  parodies  are  to  the 
hill  as  original  and  spirited  as  the  chief 
part  of  the  verses  in  the  Annuals. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  some  verses  by 
a  clever  lady — a  beautiful  lady — a 
lady  of  rank,  which  we  quote,  because 
they  have  been  quoted  and  admired 
by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

'«  The  Ulrilla. 

When  the  knight  to  battle  went. 
Leaving  her  he  loved  so  well, 

How  the  maid  grew  pale  and  pined 
None  might  witness,  none  could  tell. 

Weep  !  the  while  I  sing  ! 

Through  the  gardens  hke  a  ghost 
All  the  evenings  she  would  creep. 

Fears,  not  dreams,  her  pillow  strew 'd  — 
Ah,  that  youth  should  fail  to  sleep  ! 

Weep  !  the  while  I  sing  ! 

Still  she  hoped  —  the  tower  would  climb. 

Whence  she  saw  him  ride  away  — 
There  to  watch  for  casque  ami  plume 
<jlnncing  in  the  evening  ray. 

Weep  !  the  while  I  sing  ! 
Vol..  \|\.  no.  CIX. 


There  she  watch'd  ;  but  tidings  came  — 
Wo  is  me  !  —  by  Moorish  guile 

Fell  the  knight !    A  broken  flower 
Marks  her  tomh  in  minster-aisle  ! 

Weep !  my  song  is  done!" 

Weep !  my  song  is  done,  indeed  1 
On  the  contrary,  one  is  by  no  means 
sorry  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  and 
only  weeps  that  the  song  should  ever 
be  begun.  Miss  Montmorency  Slabber 
has  quite  as  much  pathos  as  the  Span- 
ish **  Letrilla and  her  pathetic  refrain 
of  "  Eleleu  "  to  the  full  as  touching  as 
the  burden  of  the  latter  ditty.  We 
have  chosen  the  words  because  they 
really  are  good  and  smooth,  not  from 
a  desire  to  seize  upon  the  worst  portion 
of  the  silly  bits  of  clinquant  strung  to- 
gether, and  called  gems  of  beauty.  It 
is  a  harmless,  worthless  little  book,  as 
ever  wus  seen.  All  the  pictures  are 
poor.  Except  Dyce's  "  Signal,"  and 
Cattermole's  "  Duenna,"  not  one  is 
worth  a  penny. 

In  Fisher's  Scrap. Book,  Miss  Lan- 
don  has  some  pretty  verses ;  and  we 
give  a  set  from  the  same  publication, 
which  shew  that,  among  the  annual 
contributors,  ul  least  sowcWy  can 
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write  good,  honest,  manly  lines.  Such 
verses  are  perfectly  intoxicating,  after 
so  much  fashionable  milk  aud  water. 

"  The  Sack  of  Mogdtburgh. 

When  the  breach  was  open  laid, 
Bold  we  mounted  to  the  attack  ; 

Five  times  the  assault  w  as  made, 
Four  times  were  we  beaten  buck. 

Many  a  gallant  comrade  fell 
In  the  desperate  vxtUt  there  j 

Sped  their  spirits  ill  or  well, 
Know  I  not,  nor  do  I  care. 

But  the  fifth  time,  np  we  strode 
O'er  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 

Hot  tile  western,  sunbeam  glowed, 
Sinking  in  a  blaze  of  red. 

Bedder  in  the  gorj  way 

Our  deep-plashing  footsteps  sank, 
As  the  cry  o(  "Slay!  slay!  slay!' 

Echoed  fierce  from  rank  to  rank. 

And  we  slew,  and  slew,  und  slew  — 
Slew  them  with  unpitying  swoid : 

Negligently  could  we  do 

The  commanding  of  the  Lord  ? 

Fled  the  coward —fought  the  brave, 
Wailed  the  mother — wept  the  child; 

But  there  did  not  'scape  the  glave 
Man  who  frowned,  or  babe  who  smiled. 

There  were  thrice  ten  thousand  men 
When  the  morning  sun  arose ; 

Lived  not  twice  three  hundred  when 
Sunk  that  sun  at  evening  close. 

Then  we  spread  the  wasting  flame, 
Fnnned  to  fury  by  the  wind  : 

Of  the  city,  but  the  name  — 
Nothing  more  —  is  left  behind  ! 

Hall  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Lowly  shed  and  soaring  spire, 

Fell  in  that  victorious  hour 

Which  consigned  the  town  to  fire. 

All  that  man  had  wrought — all  —  all  — 
To  its  pristine  dust  bad  gone  ; 

For,  inside  the  shattered  wall, 
Left  we  never  stone  on  stone. 

For  it  burnt  not  till  it  gave 

All  it  had  to  yield  of  spoil: 
Should  not  brave  soldadoes  have 

Some  rewarding  for  their  toil  ? 

What  the  villain  sons  of  trade 
Karncd  by  years  of  toil  and  cure, 

Prostrate  at  our  bidding  laid. 
By  one  moment  won,  was  there. 

There,  witbin  the  burning  town, 
'.Mid  the  steaming  heaps  of  dead, 

Cheered  by  sound  of  host  He  moan, 
Did  we  the  joyous  banquet  spread. 


Laughing  loud,  and  quailing  long, 
With  our  glorious  labours  o'er  : 

To  the  sky  our  jocund  song 
Told  the  city  was  no  mo  be." 

The  reader  knows  the  name  that  is 
signed  to  these  verses  —  that  of  the 
Standard-bearing  Doctor  :  not  Giflord, 
the  learned  Doctor ;  not  Southey,  the 
polyglot  Doctor ;  not  Bowring,  the 
encyclopssdian  Doctor;  not  Dennis— 
the  Doctor,  iu  short,  and  long  life  to 
him  1— the  man  who  reads,  writes,  and 
knows  every  thing,  and  adonis  every- 
thing of  which  he  writes — even  Homer. 
Modesty  forbids  us  to  mention  bis 
name;  but  it  hangs  to  the  end  of 
certain  translations  from  the  Grfyngr, 
to  which  we  refer  the  public,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  this  very 
Magazine. 

And  now,  after  the  Doctor's  fierce 
lyrics,  let  us  give  some  of  Mr.  Milnes's 
stanzas ;  which  ought  to  have  appeared 
among:  the  other  extracts  from  the 
Keep$akcy  but  tliat  they  are  fit  for 
much  better  company. 

"  SONG. 

By  R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

I  wandered  by  the  brook -side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill ; 
I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow, 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 
There  was  no  burr  of  gTasbopper, 

No  chirp  of  any  bird  ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm- tree, 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 
And  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid  ; 
For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  T  heard. 

He  came  not — no,  be  came  not ! 

The  night  came  on  alone, 
The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one, 

Each  on  his  golden  throne  ; 
The  evening  air  past  by  my  cheek, 

The  leaves  above  were  stirr'd  ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  1  beard. 

Fast,  silent  tears  were  flowing, 

When  something  stood  behind  ; 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 

1  knew  its  touch  waa  kind : 
It  drew  me  nearer,  nearer  — 

We  did  not  speak  u  word  ; 
But  the  breathing  of  our  own  hearU 

Was  all  the  sound  we  hoard." 
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Kissing,  actually !  Oh,  Mr.Milnes, 
you  naughty,  naughty  man ! 
•        •         •         •  • 

The  diversion  made  by  Miss  Slabber 
has  occupied  us  so  long,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  bring  our  remarks  abruptly 
lo  a  close,  with  the  briefest  possible 
notice  of  the  remaining  Keepsakes. 
The  Amaranth*  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  bad  engravings  it  contains,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  literary  depart- 
ment. The  Children  of  the  Nobildyf 
contains  Land  seer's  beautiful  picture  of 
Miss  Blanche  Fyerton,  and  no  more. 
In  the  Book  of  Beauty,  \  roost  espe- 
cially to  be  admired  is  the  most  beau- 
hful,  smiling,  sparkling  Duchess  of 
Sutherland;  Lady  Mahon,  who  looks 
beautifol,  gentle,  and  kind  ;  and  Lady 
Powerscourt,  whose  face  and  figure 
sfceni  to  be  modelled  from  Diana  and 
Hebe.  Oh,  Medora,  Zuleika,  Juana, 
Juanma,  Juanetu,  and  Company  I — oh 
ye  of  the  taper  fingers  and  six-inch 
eyes!  shut  those  great  fringes  of  eye- 
lashes, close  those  silly  coral  slits  of 
mouths.    Avaunt  ye  spider-waisted 
monsters!  who  have  flesh,  but  no 
bones',  silly  bodies,  but  no  souls. 
And  ye,  O  young  artists !  who  were 
made  for  better  tilings  than  lo  paint 
wch  senseless  gimcracks,  and  make 


fribble  furniture  for  tawdry  drawing- 
room  tables,  look  at  Nature  and  blush  1 
See  how  much  nobler  she  is  than  your 
pettifogging  artl — how  much  more 
beautiful  Truth  is  than  your  miserable 
tricked-up  lies.  More  lovely  is  she 
than  a  publishers  bill  at  three  months 
—a  better  pay-mistress  in  the  end  than 
Messrs.  Heath,  Fiitden,  and  all  the 
crew.  The  world  loves  bad  pictures, 
truly  ;  but  yours  it  is  to  teach  the 
world,  for  you  know  better.  Copy 
Nature.  Don't  content  yourselves  with 
idle  recollections  of  her — be  not  satis- 
fied  with  knowing  pretty  tricks  of 
drawing  and  colour— stand  not  still 
because  donkeys  proclaim  that  you 
have  arrived  at  perfection.  Above  all, 
read  sedulously  Regina,  who  watches 
you  with  an  untiring  eve,  "  and,  whe- 
ther stem  or  smiling,  loves  you  still." 
Remember  that  she  always  tells  you 
the  truth-—  she  never  pufielh,  neither 
doth  she  blame  unnecessarily.  Re- 
collect, too,  that  the  year  beginnetb. 
Can  there  be  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  pour  in  with  your  subscrip- 
tions ? 

One  word  more.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  nudities  have  gone  out  of  fashion  1 
—the  public  has  to  thank  us  for  that. 


TIJE  IMPOVERISHED  P.  It.  S. 

His  R  H  ss  said,  of  late, 

To  feast  the  learned  his  funds  would  fail ; 
But  men  of  science  calculate, 

They  do  not  sup  by  Gunter's  scale. 

If  tea  and  teapots  ruin  brought, 

Why  need  our  honest  King-qua§  fret? 
For  sure  the  country  (as  it  ought) 

Would  pay  the  poor  Hong-merchant's||  debt. 

Clarence  of  old  (as  Shakspeare  says) 

In  butt  of  wine  would  arowned  be ; 
The  modern  scene,  alas  1  displays 

S  x  himself  a  butt  for  tea  !  F.  R.  S. 


*  The  Amaranth  :  a  Miscellany  of  Original  Prose  and  Verse,  contributed  by 
distinguished  Writers,  and  edited  by  T.  K.  Hervev.    London,  1839.  Daily. 

t  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility.  A  series  of  highly  finished  Engrav- 
mgs,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  from  Drawings  by 
Alfred  E.  Chalon,  Esq.  R.A.,  Edwin  Landseer,  Esq.  R.A„  and  other  eminent  Artists  ; 
Jith  lllastrations  in  Verse  by  distinguished  Contributors.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Foirlie. 
Second  Series.    London,  1859.  Longman. 

t  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  18S9.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
London.  Longman. 

S  The  name  of  a  late  bankrupt  Hong-merchant.    Vide  Timu,  Dec.  8. 

H  See  one  of  H.  B.^  last,  and  beat. 
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CATTA1N  ORLANDO  SABERTASH  OK  MANNERS,  FASIIIOKS,  AND 

THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


"  FluelUn 
it  is  made  on 


.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  tales  out  of  my 
end  and  finished."  —  Shakspeiie,  Henry  V. 


mouth  ere 


Notuino  but  the  generous  and  phi- 
lanthropic wish  to  save  the  world  from 
being  bored  to  death,  could  well  in- 
duce any  one  to  write  an  article  on 
conversation.    When  the  meaning  of 
every  word  is  influenced  by  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  it  is  uttered,  and  every 
senience  qualified  by  the  gesture,  look, 
and  attitude  of  the  speaker,  no  work 
short  of  a  thousand  folio  volumes  can 
possibly  do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 
But  if  we  cannot  remedy  the  evil  at 
once,  and  slay  the  Briareus  of  twaddle 
at  a  single  blow,  must  we  therefore  sit 
still  with  arms  across,  submit  quietly 
to  the  tortures  which  are  destroying  us, 
and  bless,  like  martyred  saints,  the 
very  hands  that  turn  the  wheel  and 
stretch  the  rack.    Perish  the  thought; 
if  we  cannot  write  a  thousand  volumes, 
we  can  help,  at  least,  to  render  folly 
perceptible  to  the  meanest  capacities ; 
and  the  pensive  public  will  do  well  to 
recollect  that  hundreds,  who  could  not 
themselves  detect  silly  and  impertinent 
affectation,  are  ready  enough  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  against  it  the  mo- 
ment abler  hands  have  exposed  it  to 
general  view. 

And  first,  let  it  be  fairly  understood, 
as  an  indisputable  rule,  that  no  man 
can  ever  shine  in  conversation  unless 
he  possesses  a  complete  mastery  over 
his  tongue :  the  power  of  silence  is  the 
first  requisite  to  pleasant  discourse, 
and  who  cannot  be  silent  has  no  bu- 
siness to  speak.    Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  the  dull,  ignorant,  sulky,  or  su- 
percilious silence,  of  which  we  see 
enough,  in  all  conscience ;  but  the 
graceful,  winning,  and  eloquent  silence 
—  the  silence  that,  without  any  de- 
ferential air,  listens  with  polite  atten- 
tion,—  is  more  Mattering  than  compli- 
ments, and  more  frequently  broken  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  others  to 
speak,  than  to  display  the  powers  of 
the  owner.    You  must  also  be  able  to 
give  a  polite  rebuke  by  silence ;  that 
is,  when  foolishly  interrupted  by  some 
interminable  talker,  your  silence,  the 
moment  the  interruption  is  decidedly 
marked,  should  say,  *'  You  perceive 
that  I  know  what  good  manners  are,  if 
you  do  not."   Till  the  publication  of 


the  thousand  volumes  already  men- 
tioned, tact  must  decide  the  appli- 
cation both  of  words  and  silence ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  may  safely  assert 
that,  except  in  cases  of  mere  raillery, 
or  of  casting  fancy  bubbles  in  the  air, 
no  one  should  ever,  under  penalty  of 
being  deemed  a  bore,  ignorant  of  the 
first  rules  of  society,  interrupt  another 
in  discourse,  however  trifling,  or  an- 
swer when  the  discourse  is  addressed 
to  another  person.  If  every  body 
knows  this,  as  you  may  possibly  think, 
the  greater  shame  it  is  that  so  few  will 
practise  it. 

There  is  another  point  that  should 
be  fairly  understood  by  all  who  walk 
at  large  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  a 
true  perception  of  the  small  quantity  of 
knowledge  men  are  really  endowed 
with.  We  live,  no  doubt,  in  that  age 
of  intellect,  an  age  when  more  persons 
have  been  birched  into  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  than  in  any  other 
age  ever  recorded ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  advantages,  how  few  people  do 
you  see  who  can  do  any  one  thing 
even  tolerably  well,  or  who  possess  a 
fair  share  of  what  a  young  lady — and 
young  ladies  are  the  only  philosophers 
I  ever  quote, — once  termed  common 
savoir.  The  truth  is,  that  rudeness  is 
the  only  art  in  which  the  mass  of  men 
can  attain  to  any  degree  of  proficiency ; 
a  discovery  which  1  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  yet  made  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  manners.  It  is  idle  to 
assert  that  we  all  know  men  can  be 
rude  if  they  like  ;  millions,  indeed  the 
world  at  large,  know  no  such  thing, 


for  if  they  did,  we  should  not 
hosts  of  persons  seeking  renown,  ho- 
nour, and  distinction,  by  various 
shades  and  degrees  of  mere  imper- 
tinence. Look  at  the  exquisite,  tlie 
vapid  exclusive;  are  they  not  ab- 
solutely rude  and  ill-bred  in  common 
intercourse,  unless  when  speaking  to 
those  whom  they  know,  or  believe,  to 
be  their  superiors  in  wealth  or  station  ? 
And  would  such  persons,  who  are  often 
of  respectable  rank,  fall  into  such  silly 
errors,  if  they  were  really  conscious 
of  the  facility  of  rudeness,  and  knew 
that  erery  vulgar  blockhead  could  be 
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as  rude  as  themselves  ?  Perhap  you 
will  say  that  such  persons  are  only 
skilfully  and  elegantly  rude,  and  al- 
ways, under  a  varnish  of  exterior  po- 
liteness, purposely  transparent  indeed, 
but  always  strong  enough  to  shelter 
them  from  the  consequences  or  re- 
proaches of  direct  impertinence.  This, 
indeed,  is  often  the  case,  and  the  of- 
fenders, instead  of  being  looked  upon 
as  clever  fellows  —  the  character  to 
which  they  aspire,  —  should  be  set 
down  as  regular  sneaks,  "  willing  to 
wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike ;"  as 
gentlemen,  indeed,  to  whose  seat  of 
honour  a  toe  might  be  applied  without 
the  least  inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  the  praise  just  be- 
stowed upon  silence,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, nevertheless,  that  there  are 
also  various  modes  of  being  silently 
rude.  There  is  the  rude  silence  of 
disdain,  of  not  hearing,  of  not  even 
deeming  your  words  worth  attending  or 
replying  to.  These  are  minor  and  mere 
passive  modes  of  impertinence ;  the 
direct  and  active  sort  of  silent  rude- 
ness, is  to  listen  with  a  fixed  and  at- 
tentive stare  on  the  speaker,  and  with- 
out any  necessity  of  raising  the  eye- 
brows—for  that  might  be  precarious  — 
shew  your  utter  amazement  that  any 
one  should  think  of  thus  addressing  a 
man  of  your  rank,  wealth,  genius,  or 
greatness.  There  are,  of  course,  va- 
rious styles  and  degrees  in  all  these 
modes  of  impertinence;  but  they  all 
origiuate  in  the  same  cause — ignorance 
of  the  real  facility  of  being  rude,  and  a 
wish  to  acquire  distinction  by  such 
practices:  but  no  man  who  can  ac- 
quire distinction  by  good  manners, 
ever  strives  to  acquire  it  by  bad  ones. 

When  formerly  speaking  of  affect- 
ation, I  explained  to  you  that  women 
were  in  general  far  less  affected  than 
men ;  in  regard  to  the  rudeness,  how- 
ever, resulting  from  a  wish  to  be 
thought  superlatively  grand  or  fine, 
they  sometimes  equal  the  silliest  dan- 
dies in  the  land,  particularly  when  ad- 
dressing their  own  sex  :  they  are  more 
merciful  towards  ours,  particularly  to- 
wards us  wldadocs;  and  I  recollect  one 
of  the  haughtiest  heiresses  on  the  turf 
changing  her  tone  towards  a  gentle- 
man, from  the  altissimo  surprise  to  the 
most  charming  friendliness,  merely 
from  having  the  simple  words,  "  one  of 
the  i'raserians"  whispered  into  her  ear. 

As  rudeness  is  not  my  present  theme, 
I  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  thousand 
different  modes  in  which  it  shews  it- 


self in  polite  society;  for  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  the  most  commonplace 
thing  is  uttered,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  simplest  thing  is  done,  may 
alter  the  character  of  the  words  or 
action  from  ordinary  courtesy  to  ex- 
traordinary rudeness.  The  ejacula- 
tions "  ah  1"  "  ha  1"  the  word  "indeed," 
if  at  no  time  to  be  recommended,  are, 
at  least,  harmless  in  themselves;  yet 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  them, 
by  application  and  intonation,  an  of- 
fensive, and  even  insulting  meaning. 
And  yet  you  meet  men,  who  would  not 
like  to  be  called  simpletons,  very  proud 
of  their  fancied  skill  in  handling  the 
"  ah  ! "  and  the  "  ha !"  I  have  often 
wished  to  see  such  coxcombs  answered 
with  a  "  bah ! "  But  even  this  must  be 

Sualified  to  some  extent,  for  there  are 
efensive  ejaculations  as  well  as  of- 
fensive ones ;  and  the  "  ah  "  may  some- 
times be  used  with  effect  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  words  "  indeed,"  "  cu- 
rious," "  how  strange,"  "  how  very  sin- 
gular," are  all  good  defensive  terms, — 
shields  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  bore, 
and  prevent  you  from  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame,  by  entering  into  the  subject 
of  some  tedious  disquisition,  or  still 
more  tedious  tale  of  wonder.  Still  you 
will  observe  that  these  defensive  terms 
are  not  very  polite,  only  necessity  has 
no  law,  and  they  are,  of  course,  better 
than  silence  and  inattention.  You 
will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  hint,  and 
check  your  tongue,  and  shorten  your 
visit,  the  moment  such  sounds  strike 
upon  your  ear. 

Another  safe,  and  not  unusual  mode 
of  being  rude,  is  to  collect  and  have  at 
command,  all  the  set  phrases  used  by 
vulgar  persons,  in  order  to  say  what  they 
fancy  very  sharp  and  severe  things, — to 
silence  some  one,  perhaps,  who  is  at- 
tracting more  attention  than  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  vulgarian  himself.  Such  a 
man  shall  break  in  upon  the  roost  harm- 
less conversation  with  "  I  think,  sir,  you 
lie  under  a  mistake."  If  any  remark 
is  made  on  the  expression,  he  shelters 
himself  behind  the  plain,  inoffensive 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  refers  you, 
with  exulting  coolness,  to  Johnson's 
Dictionary:  he  has  shewn  himself 
coarse  and  ill  bred,  but  thinks  that  his 
rudeness,  of  which  he  is  conscious 
enough  himself,  has  been  mistaken  by 
others  for  sharpness  and  wit.  There 
are  a  thousand  phrases  of  this  kind, 
with  which  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
mostly  of  an  envious  disposition,  al- 
ways provide  themselves.    A  single 
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sentence  uttered  in  such  a  spirit,  should 
blackball  a  roan  out  of  good  society. 

"  But,  to  the  subject,  Captain  Saber- 
tash!" I  think  1  hear  the  impatient 
reader  exclaim.    "We  all  wish  to 
shine  in  conversation,  and  are  anxious 
to  learn  how."   You  are,  are  you? 
And  do  you  know  how  much  you 
have  to  learn  beforehand  ?   If  not,  I 
will  tell  you.    1  have  no  wish  to  con- 
demn the  pensive  public  to  eternal 
silence,  but  must  inform  them  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  shine  in  conversation 
as  many  may  suppose.   Fluency  of 
tongue,  and  a  little  modest  assurance, 
though  very  well  for  imposing  on  the 
unwary,  go  but  a  little  way  when  you 
have  to  do  with  those  who  are  ically 
worth  pleasing.    What  figure  will  a 
person  cut  in  elegant  and  educated 
society,  whose  thoughts  have  never 
been  engaged  on  any  but  mere  eating 
and  drinking  matters ;  who  has  never 
reflected  upon  life,  men,  and  manners; 
whose  mind  has  never  turned  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  and  won- 
ders of  nature;  and  who,  in  the  events 
of  his  own  time,  has  not  seen  the 
results  of  the  many  deeds  of  sorrow, 
shame,  greatness,  or  glory,  that  crowd 
the  pages  of  the  world  s  variegated 
annals?    Whoever  would  take  a  share 
in  polite  Conversation,  must,  at  least, 
be  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
life,  and  possess  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  general  and  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  outlines  of  science. 
And  though  he  need  be  neither  a  poet 
nor  an  artist,  he  must  be  well  read  in 
poetry,  and  acquainted  with  the  fine 
arts ;  because  it  is  only  by  their  study 
that  taste  can  be  cultivated,  and  fancy 
guided  :  a  familiarity  with  the  fine  arts 
is  necessary,  in  fact,  in  order  to  give 
him  a  perception  of  the  sublime  and 
the  beuutiful,  the  very  foundation  from 
whence  our  emotions  of  delight  must 
arise. 

Any  man  who  attempts  to  take  a 
share  in  conversation,  without  possess- 
ing the  trifling  acquirements  here  men- 
tioned,— for  I  have  said  nothing  about 
learning  of  any  kind, —  will  assuredly 
cut  an  indifferent  figure.  By  merely 
uttering  words,  saying  nothings  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  silence,  so  to 
express  myself,  he  only  lowers  himself 
in  his  own  estimation,  and  seldom  im- 
poses upon  others.  If  you  cannot  do 
better,  just  hold  your  tongue,  and 
some  one  may,  perhaps,  be  charitable 
enough  to  say  that  you  are  not  so  silly 
a*  you  look. 


in  socieiy,  we  must  nave  ncuutr 
long  dissertations,  nor  mathematical  de- 
monstrations ;  if  people  will  not  under- 
stand short  and  simple  accounts  or 
explanations,  let  them  just  remain  in 
ignorance.  As  little  do  we  tolerate 
puns,  epigrams,  or  play  upon  words, 
unless  introduced  with  a  degree  of 
tact  and  delicacy  which  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect.  No  opinion  must 
ever  be  assailed,  or  defended,  with 
warmth;  three  or  four  neatly  turned 
sentences,  of  four  or  five  words  each, 
uttered  in  a  light  and  easy  tone,  is  the 
utmost  extent  of  indulgence  that  can 
be  granted.  As  to  arguments,  they 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and 
pounding  in  a  mortar  is  too  mild  a 
death  for  any  one  attempting  to  bring 
on,  or  maintain  an  argument  in  com- 
pany. Make  it  a  rule,  indeed,  never 
to  argue,  except  pen  in  hand  ;  it  is  not 
only  dr.  tret  mauvais  ton,  but  absurd 
also ;  for  unless  at  the  bar,  where  the 
judge  secures  you  a  hearing,  how  can 
you  expect  to  find  listeners  ?  Even  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
powerless  in  such  cases. 

In  society,  the  object  of  conversation 
is,  of  course,  entertainment — for  we 
must  not  pretend  to  speak  of  in- 
struction,— it  must,  therefore,  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  circle  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  and  must  be  neither  too  high  nor 
too  deep  for  the  party  at  large,  so  that 
every  one  may  contribute  his  share, 
just  at  pleasure,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
powers.  Every  man  in  the  land  has 
been  told  a  thousand  times  over  that 
he  must  not  speak  too  much  of  his 
own  sweet  self,  and  yet  we  constantly 
see  people  tumbling  headlong  into  this 
gross  and  glaring  error;  thus  broadly  dis- 
playing, to  all  the  world,  the  wretched 
selfishness  of  their  nature,  and  their  utter 
inability  to  think  of  any  thing  but  self, 
self,  self.  This  egotism  always  fails  in 
its  ohject;  the  plan  is  to  make  others 
delighted  with  themselves,  and  then  I 
will  engage  that  ihey  shall  be  delighted 
with  you.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
must  take  care  not  to  overact  your 
part,  not  to  be  meanly  deferential,  or 
oppressively  polite,  for  nothing  is  so 
unpleasing  — I  could  almost  say,  of- 
fensive—  to  men  of  sense  and  feeling, 
and  even  women  dislike  to  be  troubled 
at  every  turn  by  an  excess  of  attention 
to  la  pel  Us  loins.  This  is  the  error 
that  Frenchmen  constantly  fall  into 
when  they  wish  to  be  particularly 
polite;  a  thing   that  rarely  enough 

happens  indeed  to  the  gentlemen  of  la 
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jeunc  France,  unless  when,  in  some 
"shape  or  other,  they  are  in  pursuit  of 
the  ready.  Now,  do  not  flatter  your- 
self that  I  have  done ;  you  are  not  yet 
dismissed  from  squad  drill,  and  far 
from  being  able  to  take  your  place  in 
the  battalion  of  good  society :  attention, 
therefore. 

Besides  the  acquirements  already 
specified,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
qualities  essentially  necessary  for  en- 
abling a  man  to  join  with  advantage 
even  in  an  ordinary  conversation.  He 
must  be  good  tempered,  cheerful,  pa- 
tient, observant  ot  the  looks,  words, 
and  tones  of  the  company ;  he  must 
be  able  to  repress  the  bore,  and  draw 
out  the  reserved,  and  possess  an  easy 
and  well  modulated  voice,  neither  loud, 
coarse,  harsh,  nor  grating.  Above  all, 
he  should  be  able  to  smile  without  effort, 
or  contortion  of  the  face  and  muscles ; 
and  yet,  how  few  are  there  who  can 
smile  with  beauty,  and  with  a  total 
absence  of  alt  that  is  feeble,  false,  or 
little  in  our  nature  1  And  how  seldom 
do  we  really  hear  a  manly  voice 
unshaded  by  the  betraying  sounds 
that  spring  from  feelings  which  the 
speaker  would  gladly  hide  in  the 
darkest  recess  of  his  bosom  1  The  an- 
cient sage  who  wished  to  have  a  win- 
dow placed  in  the  breasts  of  men,  in 
order  that  their  hearts  might  be  laid 
open  to  inspection,  must  have  lived  in 
the  darkness  of  a  hermit's  cell ;  for 
had  he  lived  in  the  world,  he  must 
have  seen  that  every  look,  word,  and 
gesture  betrays,  to  ordinary  observ- 
ation, the  heart,  mind,  and  temper,  of 
a  feeble  child  of  clay ;  but,  by  "  gazing 
on  ourselves  grown  blind,''  most  of  us 
are,  for  wise  purposes,  perhaps,  ren- 
dered unable  to  perceive  the  beam  in 
oor  neighbours*  eye.  Once  dispas- 
sionate, however,  and  freed  from  the 
mist  cast  before  us  by  the  thousand 
follies  and  prejudices  of  society— once 
the  lord,  instead  of  being  the  slave,  of 
pride,  malice,  envy,  avarice,  and  uu- 
chariiableuejis,—  and  then  what  a  scene 
is  presented  to  the  view  I  It  is  a  sight 
worth  fighting  for,  even  if  the  battle 
must  be  waged  against  the  tawdry 
goddess  of  modern  fashion,  or  against 
the  spirit  of  tuft-hunting,  the  real 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  other  spirits  — 
such  as  those  of  reform,  philanthropy, 
patriotism,  and  liberality,  being  only  so 
many  phantasmagoria  goblins  conjured 
up  for  some  momentary  and  special 
purpose. 

The  proper  management  and  modu- 


lation of  the  voice  is  a  point  to  which 
I  would  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  all  young  ladies;  for  a  fine  and 
melodious  voice  makes  the  heartstrings 
vibrate  to  their  very  core.  This  can 
only  be  done,  however,  by  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence,  and  by  a  total 
absence  of  affectation  ;  for  uncertainty, 
agitation,  and  striving  for  effect,  are 
always  ruinous  to  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  which  is  constantly  running 
against  breakers  or  getting  on  flats.  1 
am  confident  myself,  that  temper  and 
disposition  are  far  more  generally  and 
more  perfectly  marked  by  the  voice 
and  manner  of  speaking,  than  we  are 
disposed  to  allow.  The  thin  small 
voice  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage, 
as  it  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  shrill- 
ness ;  and  ladies  who  have  this  kind 
of  voice  must  keep  strict  guard  over 
their  tempers,  when  within  hearing  of 
any  one  on  whom  they  wish  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  :  for  the  very 
idea  of  a  shrill-voiced  scold  makes  us 
put  our  hands  to  our  ears.  But,  with 
a  sweet  temper,  a  pretty  little  harmo- 
nious voice  is  pleasing  enough.  The 
very  deep-tonea  voice,  again,  though 
very  effective  when  well  controlled, 
has  great  difficulties ;  for,  unless  backed 
by  kind,  cheerful,  and  airy  feelings,  by 
that  bright  "spirit  which  is  always 
gladness,"  it  is  liable  to  fall  into  a 
coarse,  rude,  and  vulgar  tone,  and 
should  never  be  heard  except  at  times 
of  brilliant  sunshine.  The  owners  of 
such  voices  should  never  4hink  of 
getting  angry,  nor  even  saying  what 
they  fancy  sharp  or  severe  things. 
Dick  Pendulum,  our  adjutant,  jilted 
a  young  lady  three  days  before  the  in- 
tended wedding,  merely  on  account  of 
her  voice.  Miss  Trombone  was  not 
only  a  fine-looking  girl,  but  a  clever 
one  also  ;  and  the  pair  had,  tike  most 
other  pairs,  got  on  extremely  well  dur- 
ing the  courtship,  while  all  was  sun- 
shine, till  three  days  before  marriage, 
when  Dick,  on  ascending  the  stairs, 
heard  the  lady  scolding  a  servant  about 
the  non-arrival  of  a  bonnet,  or  some 
such  mighty  matter.  Astonished  at 
this  new  altitude  of  the  well-known 
dulcet  tones,  the  adjutant  hailed,  as  U 
the  colonel's  own  word  of  command, 
listened  at  attention  for  the  space  of 
one  pendulum  vibration,  and  then, 
going  to  the  right  about,  hurried  out 
of  the  house,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
got  fairly  wiihin  the  barrack -gate, 
whtn  he  immediately  sent  the  orderly 
sergeant,  with  his  best  compliments  to 
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the  family,  to  declare  the  match  off  al- 
together. In  Ireland,  where  this  hap- 
pened, a  half- pay  ensign  is  often  looked 
upon  as  no  indifferent  catch,  so  that  a 
full-pay  adjutant  was  not  to  be  given 
up  without  a  struggle.  Lawyers  were 
called  in ;  but,  willing  as  they  were  to 
take  up  the  cause,  they  were  forced  to 
resign  it,  protesting  that  no  jury  in 
Tipperary  would  declare  the  lady  heart- 
broken while  her  voice  remained  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  lady 
who  is  greatly  admired  for  this  very 
description  of  voice;  though  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  in  harmony 
with  other  advantages  tends,  naturally, 
to  make  it  more  strikingly  pleasing. 
The  lady  in  a  blue  of  the  deepest  die, 
whose  petticoats,  as  so  rarely  happens, 
conceal  entirely  the  colour  of  her  stock- 
ings. She  is  tall,  has  high  features,  and 
is  of  high  family,  and  has  a  cheerful 
and  amiable  disposition,  which  always 
gives  music  to  the  voice  and  grace  to 
the  tout  ensemble.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend to  all  ladies,  with  double-bassed 
voices,  to  act  up  to  this  model  as  much 
as  ixwsible. 

If  you  chance  to  meet  a  lost  love  of 
mine, — one  on  whose  face  and  figure 
nature  has  written  "lady," — who  has 
large  blue  eyes, — whose  full,  mellow, 
clear,  and  silver-toned  voice,  tells  not 
merely  of  the  high  and  generous  spirit 
so  congenial  to  the  soul  of  woman,  but 
of  the  gentler  feelings  of  the  heart  also, 
—  who  loves  to  flirt,  dance,  and  be 
gay, — can  be  grave  if  necessary,  and 
has  a  tear  for  others*  wo  more  readily 
than  a  sigh  for  her  own, — who  sings 
like  a  siren,  and  plays  on  the  harp  with 
the  grace  of  all  the  Graces : —  if  her  you 
see,  then  I  say,  beware ;  for  it  is  when 
danger  comes  through  the  ear,  as  well  as 
through  the  eye,  that  real,  deep,  and 
lasting  impressions  are  made.  The  world 
pretend  to  laugh  at  me  for  having  asked 
such  a  girl  nine  times;  wishing  to  have 
it  believed  that  a  captain  of  the  Royal 
Grenadiers  could  receive  nine  refusals. 
Simpletons !  do  they  not  know  that 
her  equal  would  be  worth  asking  a 
hundred  times?  What  think  you  of 
a  set  of  boobies  strutting  about  like 
turkey-cocks, —  regular  bubbly-jocks, 
as  we  say,  in  Scotland, — swelling  with 
magnificent  pride,  and  declaring  that 
they  would  perish  rather  than  again 
condescend  to  ask  a  girl  who  had  re- 
fused to  fly  into  their  arms  on  the  first 
intimation  of  their  willingness  to  receive 
her  ?  Such  heroes  make  no  allowance 
for  doubts,  fear,delieacy,and  hesitation, 


and  do  not  know  that  a  girl,  worth  ask- 
ing once,  is  worth  asking  a  hundred 
times,  unless  she  shews  the  cloven  loot 
by  the  manner  of  her  refusal ;  for  it  is 
not  every  one  that  can  give  a  really 
graceful  refusal.  I  have  been  refused 
a  hundred  times,  and,  fortune  willing, 
intend  to  be  refused  a  hundred  times 
more.    If  not,  I  shall  at  least  get  a 

r ty,  dashing  wife  instead,  which  will 
some  atonement.    Is  Miss  Contts 
Burdett  engaged  yet  ? 

I  recollect  making  half-and-half  love 
to  a  young  lady  for  some  time,  who 
had  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious 
voice  that  ever,  perhaps,  fell  upon  the 
heart  of  man  ;  and  which,  1  may  truly 
say,  I  never  heard,  in  its  pure  and  un- 
constrained tone,  till  she  bade  me  fare- 
well for  the  last  time.  Yet  it  was  not 
owing  to  affectation, — she  was  far  above 
that, — but  to  circumstances,  which,  as 
they  may  happen  to  every  one,  must  be 
here  related,  to  serve  as  warnings  to 
others.  Miss  Peerless  was  not  exactly 
beautiful,  but  extremely  pretty,  very 
clever,  and  highly  accomplished.  She 
was  vain,  as  most  spirited  young  girls 
of  her  age  are,  and  a  little  aristocratic ; 
but  her  natural  good  sense  and  just 
feeling  kept  all  theso  slight  failings 
within  bounds  —  indeed,  they  were  so 
slight  as  not  even  to  amount  to  failings. 
She  came  out,  as  the  saying  is,  very 
young ;  aud  I  was,  in  a  passing  way, 
one  of  her  first  admirers.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society  under  which  we 
met,— a  most  important  point  in  all 
such  cases,— prevented  me  from  stew- 
ing my  admiration  in  any  very  clear 
and  distinct  manner.  This  you  may 
think  was  owing  to  my  own  inability- 
No  such  thing.  One  of  the  Indies  of 
the  party,  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  rest,  being  the  oldest  of  the  young, 
and  having  seen  most  of  society,  hated 
me  most  cordially.  A  sort  of  bantering 
warfare  was,  by  degrees,  carried  on 
against  me.  The  pretty  dears  were  all, 
to  appearance,  enlisted  under  the  hos- 
tile banner,  so  that  an  accidental  tttt' 
a-tite  was  altogether  impossible  ;  and 
as  to  any  gentle  speeches  addressed, 
even  in  bantering  style,  to  lajeune  belle, 
they  would,  I  knew,  be  turned  against 
me  by  my  cunning  adversary.  Women 
have  all  plenty  of  cunniug  in  such 
matters  ;  and  my  speeches  would  only 
have  exposed  my  little  beauty  to  be 
quizzed  by  her  seniors — a  danger  you 
must  guard  against  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  for  young  girls  are  extremely 
sensitive  on  this  point,  and  are  easily,— 
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till  they  have  taken  their  stand  in  so- 
ciety, and  know  that  they  can  judge  for 
themselves, — laughed  out  of  any  rising 
penchant  for  a  gentleman.  I  knew  well 
enough  that  ray  fair  foes  would  not 
attempt  to  laugh  at  a  captain  of  the 
Iloyal  Grenadiers ;  but  tbey  would 
laugh  at  la  belle  for  believing  or  listen- 
ing to  one  of  our  set — for  attending 
even,  as  they  would  say,  to  a  mere 
man  of  gallantry,  accustomed  to  try 
his  skill  on  the  heart  of  every  young 
lady  that  would  give  him  a  hearing. 
This  is  the  very  character  for  which  I 
entertain  the  greatest  scorn,  and  never 
could  act  in  my  life;  for  though  I  have 
made  love  a  thousand  times,  I  never 
did  so  once,  unless  when  inspired  by 
the  dear,  delightful,  tender  passion  itself. 
Might  not  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Gre- 
nadiers have  had  his  choice  of  half  a 
score  of  heiresses,  could  he  have  feigned 
love,  or  sold  love  at  pleasure  ?  But 
people  may  accuse  you  of  any  thing. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  ladies  some- 
times like  to  shew  their  power,  by  cap- 
tivating gallant  insensibles  like  those 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking ;  but 
they  dread  being  laughed  at  as  the 
dupes,  real  or  pretended,  of  such  men ; 
and  are  careful  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  raillery,  for  the  chances  of  enslaving 
them.  But,  to  proceed, time  flew  on.  Miss 
Peerless  and  I  parted  and  met,  and 
parted  again,  in  the  usual  routine  of 
society ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  ban- 
tering style  of  conversation,  which  had 
marked  our  first  acquaintance,  was  still 
continued  ;  and  though  we  became 
more  intimate  as  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  increased,  we  never  got  upon  an 
easy  footing.    I  was  always  kept  at 
that  sort  of  distance  at  which  you  keep 
a  half  suspected  foe.    I  was  neither  a 
mere  friend  nor  a  mere  acquaintance  ; 
but  evidently  something  more,  without 
the  advantages  of  either.    She  was, 
however,  so  lovely,  that  1  became 
every  day  more  attached  to  her,  till  at 
last  I  only  waited  for  courage  and  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  great  declara- 
tion in  form.    You  must  here  under- 
stand that  both  courage  and  oppor- 
tunity may  be  lost,  unless  both  happen 
to  come  together;  that  is,  you  may 
have  the  opportunity  at  a  moment 
when  you  caunot  muster  courage  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  you  may  have  a 
of  courage  at  times 
it  can  be  of  no  avail. 
I  have  witnessed,  perhaps,  as  many 
trials  of  courage  as  most  men,— have 


seen  it  tried  on  flood  and  field,  as  well 
as  in  the  boudoir;  and  hold  the  latter 
trial  to  be  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
undergo.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  to 
be  hanging  on  by  the  fragment  of  a 
wreck,  in  a  dark  night,  when  every 
wave  is  breaking  over  you,  as  I  for- 
merly described  the  thing  in  these 
papers ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether, 
in  such  situations,  much  difference  is 
witnessed  between  the  conduct  of  the 
brave  and  the  cowardly.  It  is  where 
danger  has  to  be  entered  upon  and 
encountered  that  the  relative  qualities 
shew  themselves  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous manner.  In  cases  of  extremity, 
and  where  danger  must  be  grappled 
with,  all  do  their  best ;  though  some, 
no  doubt,  more  energetically  than 
others.  In  the  field,  a  certain  quantity 
and  quality  of  courage  is  easily  cora- 

"  For  fame  is  there  to  tell  who  bleeds, 
And  honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds." 

The  spirit  of  animated  thousands,  the 
time,  the  scene,  the  wild  excitement, 
give  an  impulse  to  the  whole  that  lends 
action,  at  least,  if  not  courage,  to  the 
dastard  himself:  and  I  have  seen  men 
trembling  from  head  to  heel,  as  if  they 
had  not  a  sound  muscle  in  their  com- 
position, march  into  battle,  atfd  do 
their  duty  along  with  the  best.  As 
many  men  as  there  are  in  the  world, 
even  so  many  different  kinds  and 
qualities  of  courage  are  there  to  be 
found.  The  direct,  manly,  robust, 
and  soldierlike  courage,  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  foe,  however"  nu- 
merous, and  to  hold  out  to  the  last, 
is  evidently  a  plant  of  English  growth, 
and  may  be  met  with,  in  full  abund- 
ance, in  every  regiment  and  company 
in  the  service.  But  the  higher  and 
more  chivalrous  species  of  courage, 
which  is  mental  as  well  as  personal, 
which  smiles  in  peril  stern  and  wild, 
and,  conscious  of  what  must  and  may 
be  achieved,  follows,  serene  and  calmly 
in  the  paths  of  duty,  amid  the  darkest 
and  most  appalling  dangers,  is  com- 
paratively rare ;  and  the  dread  of  re- 
sponsibility often  makes  those  tremble 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  superiors, 
would  rush  fearlessly  upon  hostile 
thousands.  Our  military  institutions 
tend  rather  to  depress  than  call  forth 
mental  courage.  Promotion  is  sold 
for  money  ;  so  that  merit  can  go  for 
nothing  in  the  army.  Professional 
knowledge,  which  must  form  the  basis 
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of  confidence,  is  not  valued,  and  would 
probably  tell  more  against  than  in  fa- 
vour of  the  possessor.  We  have  the 
ingredients  out  of  which  the  higher 
quality  can  alone  be  composed ;  but, 
not  calling  for  it,  must  trust  occa- 
sionally to  what  mere  soldiership,  and 
soldierlike  courage,  can  effect. 

I  am  a  soldudo ;  and  having  always 
received  my  full  or  half- pay,  though 
little  at  best,  with  the  most  punctual 
regularity,  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
well  of  my  profession,  even  if  it  should 
slightly  contrast  with  others.  The  pri- 
vate soldiers  with  whom  I  served,  who 
built  huts,  cut  wood  for  me,  and  lent 
me  ready  aid  in  many  an  hour  of  toil 
and  danger,  are  the  only  persons  on 
the  world's  surface  to  whom  I  owe,  or 
ever  did  owe,  any  obligation  equal  in 
value  to  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  I 
write,  so  that  I  may  speak  my  mind  of 
them  without  being  ungrateful  to  any 
other  class  of  the  community,  either 
high  or  low,  civil  or  military ;  and 
doing  so,  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring my  conviction,  that  the  world 
cannot  produce  a  braver,  better,  kinder, 
more  cheerful,  generous,  and  tractable 
set  of  men  than  the  private  soldiers  of 
the  British  army.  I  nave  known  them 
at  home,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  colo- 
nies—have seen  them  in  danger,  suf- 
fering, and  idleness— -and  have  never, 
from  first  to  last,  had  cause  to  change 
my  opinion  of  them.  The  "  gentlemen 
of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease," 
may  talk  of  generosity,  kindness,  noble- 
ness of  spirit,  and  many  other  fine 
things;  but,  long  as  I  have  lived  in 
the  world,  I  should  never  have  learned 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  had  I  not 
been  a  military  man ;  for  in  civil  life 
I  have  never  once  seen  a  particle  of 
these  fine  qualities  practised,  unless, 
perhaps,  by  women,  and  their  sphere 
of  action  is  naturally  a  confined  one. 
"  Jew  Rothschild  and  his  Christian  fel- 
low Baring  "  would  have  a  different  tale 
to  tell,  no  doubt,  and  we  each  speak  of 
the  world  as  we  find  it.  That  there 
are  plenty  of  rascals  in  the  army  need 
not  surprise,  as  where  do  we  find  thou- 
sands without  them  ?  The  wonder  is 
that  patriots,  economists,  and  the  War 
Office  — I  mean  the  secretarv-at- war's 
department ;  an  office  through  the  dull 
and  frosty  atmosphere  of  which  no  ray 
of  intellect  or  noble  feeling  was  ever 
vet  enabled  to  penetrate  —  should  not 
have  made  rascals  of  the  whole. 

As  stated,  however,  the  courage  re- 


quired for  a  regular  declaration  of  love 
and  proposal  of  marriage,  is  evidently 
more  rare  than  the  courage  required  in 
the  field  or  on  the  ocean.  This  is  clear 
from  the  circumstance,  that  few  gentle- 
men venture  to  make  verbal  declara- 
tions, but  content  themselves  with 
firing  at  a  distance, — writing  letters, 
which,  as  all  the  world  know,  never 
can  bear  inspection ;  and  wrathful, 
indeed,  are  the  writers  at  the  bare 
hint  of  the  tender  epistles  having  been 
exhibited.  I  have  often  assisted  a 
friend  in  need,  by  writing  a  despatch, 
memorial,  guard  report,  or  love  letter ; 
and  though  I  have  always  succeeded, 
passing  well,  in  the  former,  never  could 
write  a  love  letter  to  please  the  sender. 
There  was  always  a  something  wanting, 
but  what  that  was  I  never  could  dis- 
cover ;  nor  was  I  ever  shewn  the  sub- 
stitute for  my  unsuccessful  attempt. 
The  want  of  courage  in  love  matters  I 
can  easily,  however,  account  for.  In 
the  field,  we  have  only  to  encounter 
men,  and  are  proud  of  the  feeling  that 
hurls  us  on  the  foe.  In  the  boudoir, 
you  are  face  to  nice  with  one  who,  at 
the  time,  is  deemed  little  less  than  an 
angel,  for  whom,  if  you  are  a  gentleman, 
you  entertain  not  merely  adoration,  but 
the  most  respectful  adoration,  and 
whose  look  and  word  are  every  instant 
expected  to  decide  your  fate,  whether 
you  are  to  share  the  bliss  of  angels, 
or  be  consigned  to  despair  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  any  death -shot  or 
shell  could  inflict.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
courageous,  dashing,  and  huge -whis- 
kered persons,  who  cannot  understand 
this,  and  address  a  pretty,  modest, 
blushing,  and  sensitive  girl,  on  what 
to  a  lady  must  be  the  most  important 
of  nil  subjects,  with  the  same  easy  as- 
surance with  which  they  would  address 
a  coachman  or  waiter;  and,  with  se- 
cond-rate women,  such  men  are  not 
always  the  most  unsuccessful.  But  it 
is  not  every  one  who  can  command 
such  composure ;  and  I  have  known 
those  stutter,  stammer,  and  look  fooiisli 
before  a  little  bright -eyed  thing  of 
eighteen,  who,  during  the  war,  had 
walked  their  squadrons  up  to  the 
em»my,  and  never  deigned  to  give 
spur  and  rein  till  near  enough  to 
hope  that  Messieurs  les  Franca  is  were 
en  bonne  sante,  and  would  pardon 
les  coups  dt  sabres  which  they  were, 
malhcurcmcmmt,  obliged  to  inflict 
upon  them.  And  as  you  may  belong 
to  this  class,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  ; 
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for  an  opportunity,  once  lost,  never 
re i u  ms— at  least,  none  ever  returned 
to  me. 

As  mentioned,  I  was  only  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  regular 
proposal  to  the  Peerless;  and  1  have 
been  told  that,  by  advice  of  friends,  it 
was  (given  roe,  in  order  to  convince 
la  belle  that  I  was  only  trifling  with  her. 
If  I  had  the  opportunity,  1  had  not  the 
courage  at  the  same  time ;  and  advan- 
tage wa.s  probably  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance by  some  of  the  lady's  very  good 
fnends,  who  brought  about  something 
like  an  estrangement  between  us,  and  I 
had  nearly  lost  sight  of  her,  when  the 
usual  parting  season  arrived.  We  met 
by  mere  accident,  and,  after  upbraiding 
her  a  little  with  her  coquetry,  or  what- 
ever I  called  it,  requested  that  she 
would  be  at  home  on  my  calling  some 
day  before  leaving  town.  She  refused 
to  give  the  positive  promise,  and  I 
refused  to  take  my  chance :  and  the 
nine  ioonstt  priue  wiucn  men  influ- 
enced me  sealed  my  fate  for  ever ;  for 
the  probability  is  that  she  would 
have  received  me :  but,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  what  was  the  object  of  my 
visit,  timidity  and  uncertainty  —  for  she 
was  far  above  coquetry  — prevented  her 
from  acceding  directly  to  a  request, 
that  «onld  have  looked  something  like 
saying  "Yes"  before  being  formally 
asked.  My  foolish  pride  evidently 
offended  her  a  little. 

We  met  again  by  accident  the 
same  evening,  at  a  children's  ball. 
After  dancing  with  some  of  the  little 
things,  she  sat  down  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  where  I  imme- 
diately joined  her.  She  was  hardly 
polite;  and,  after  exchanging  a  few 
commonplace  words,  she  left  me  and 
took  up  a  diflTerent  position.  I  felt  the 
unkind  cut  more  keenly  than  I  should 
have  done  ;  and,  after  praising  the  fair 
complexion  of  some  half-mulatto  snub- 
nose,  and  the  pretty  brunettenea  of  a 
young  lily-forced  thing,  I  made  my 
bow  in  form.  Miss  Peerless  was  stand- 
ing near  the  door  as  I  left  the  room  ; 
and  it  was  exactly  when  I  passed  her 
that  she  uttered  the  few  words  I  had 
ever  heard  her  speak  in  a  perfectly 
unconstrained  voice.  44  Farewell, 
Captain  Sabertash,"  she  said,  in  ac- 
cen's  so  sou,  musical,  ana  in  some 
respect  repentant  also  of  her  unkind 
conduct,  that  1  now  feel  they  ought  to 
have  made  me  her  slave  for  ever.  But 
the  pang  of  unrequited  love,  real  or 
fancied,  had  sunk  deeply  in  my  breast ; 


wounded  pride  had  embittered  the 
pain ;  and  the  parting  words  tended 
but  to  soften  the  heart,  without  ex- 
tracting the  envenomed  dart.  I  left 
the  house  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions, and  hardly  knowing  what  I  did, 
till  a  walk  in  the  cool  night  air 
again  restored  me.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  think  of  suicide,  for  the  French  have 
vulgarised  the  fashion,  as,  indeed,  they 
vulgarise  most  things  with  which  they 
meddle. 

Months  passed  away,  and  winter  again 
brought  Miss  Peerless  and  me  near 
each  other.  Our  first  meeting  was  in  the 
street.  W e  only  bowed  in  passing ;  but 
her  look  spoke  volumes,  and  said,  far 
plainer  than  words  could  say, 44  I  have 
been  wrong,  and  repent  me  of  my  con- 
duct." What  was  it,  think  you,  that 
prevented  me  from  immediately  joining 
her,  and  expressing  at  once  the  senti- 
ments of  affection  I  had  so  long  enter- 
tained for  ber  ?  No  want  of  ready  in- 
clination, but  simply  the  want  of  a 
rascally  pocket  handkerchief.  The  day 
was  cold ;  I  had  just  come  out,  and, 
finding  myself  without  one,  was  hur- 
rying back  to  remedy  the  evil  when 
this  unlucky  rencontre  took  place.  As 
she  could  not  know  the  cause  of  my 
inattention,  she  was  naturally  offended. 
Thinking  myself  now  sure  of  success,  I 
allowed  trifles  to  delay  the  explanation, 
and  before  I  could  remedy  the  evil,  was 
informed,  from  a  hundred  different 
quarters  at  once— for  it  is  astonishing 
how  eager  the  world  are  to  communi- 
cate what  they  think  will  prove  painful 
news — that  my  beautiful  friend  had 
become  Mrs.  Humdrum  of  Humdrum, 
the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
possessions,  and  of  ancient  and  far- 
spread  family. 

You  must  not  call  this  a  humdrum 
story,  for  it  contains  an  important 
moral,  and  shews  you  the  necessity  of 
keeping  every  little  kind  of  pride  within 
bounds ;  it  suggests,  also,  that  women 
may  have  their  pride,  for  which  far 
greater  allowance  should  be  made  than 
for  yours,  that  deference  is  due  to  tbeir 
delicacy  and  timidity,  and  that  you 
should  not  look  for  direct  encourage- 
ment from  them,  but  follow  up  an 
honourable  attachment  till  success 
crown  your  efforts,  or  till  you  find  that 
thereare  real  olijections  to  voursiut.  nut 
there  are  so  many  pretty,  portionless, 
and  accomplished  girls  to  be  provided 
for  in  these  days  of  bachelorship  and 
fortune-hunting  mothers,  that  gentle- 
men are  rendered  more  ridiculously 
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silly  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
world .  Let  a  man  of  any  properly  or 
expectation  make  his  appearance  in  so- 
ciety, and  he  is  literally  beset  by  mo- 
thers, and  too  often  by  daughters  also ; 
for  tuft  and  fortune-hunting  have  ac- 
tually become  essential  parts  of  modern 
female  education.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  you  see  so  many  young 
men  completely  spoiled  by  affectation 
and  selfishness :  they  fancy  attention  is 
paid  to  their  merit,  whilst  it  is  only  to 
their  fortune,  real  or  supposed.  I  re- 
collect a  dandy  of  the  first  water  being 
cut  out  by  his  own  footman,  an  ill- 
looking  fellow  into  the  bargain,  who 
contrived  to  pass  himself  off  for  the 
richer  man  of  the  two,  and  as  having 
"  great  expectations" — that  darling  re- 
commendation to  all  mammas.  The 
only  advantage  we  half-pay  officers 
possess  in  the  world  is,  that  our  for- 
tunes are  known  to  a  shilling;  so  that 
we  may  always  set  down  any  little 
kindness  shewn  us  by  a  pretty  girl  as 
being  more  for  love  than  money. 

Having  spoken  of  voices,  we  must 
next  say  something  of  temper,  which  is 
also  closely  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject ;  for  an  ill-tempered  man  must 
never  expect  to  shine  in  conversation. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who,  from 
some  sourness  or  acidity  mixed  up  in 
their  composition,  can  neiihcr  do  nor 
say  the  most  commonplace  thing  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Their  hearts'  vine- 
gar is  constantly  overflowing;  their 
efforts  at  a  smile  is  absolutely  painful 
to  behold  ;  and  the  most  ordinary 
terms  of  everyday  greeting  are  uttered 
with  a  voice  and  manner  that  shew 
how  much  the  unhappy  soursop— to  use 
the  name  of  a  West  India  fruit — has 
suffered  in  merely  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  courtesy.  Edu- 
cated men  of  this  class  are  greatly  to 
be  pitied  ;  for  they  cannot,  after  all, 
give  vent  to  their  acerbity  on  every 
occasion,  except  to  dependants;  can 
only  be  disagreeable,  and  not  insult- 
ing ;  so  that  the  acid  must  necessarily 
prey  upon  their  vitals,  and  bring  them, 
as  it  generally  does,  to  an  early  grave. 
The  sufferers  mostly  believe  themselves 
men  of  talents,  and  think  they  are 
cynics  because  they  are  ill-tempered  ; 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  I  never 
knew  a  clever  man  belonging  to  the 
class,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons, —  no 
really  clever  man  would  allow  himself 
to  be  the  slave  of  his  acid  disposition, 
and  become  a  mere  walking  vinegar- 
cruet. 


I  have  often  fancied,  indeed,  that 
talent  might  be  easily  measured  by 
mere  temper  and  disposition.  That 
you  often  meet  with  good-natured  fools 
proves  nothing,  even  if  true;  for,  at  the 
best,  you  are  certain  to  meet  far  more 
ill-natured  than  good-natured  ones. 
But  it  must  be  evident  that  a  mind 
well  fixed  on  a  broad  basis  of  under- 
standing will  not  be  thrown  off  its  equi- 
librium by  the  miserable  little  contra 
tempos  which  so  constantly  shake  the 
narrowly  based  mind  to  its  very  centre. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  only  a  mechan- 
ical illustration,  the  proper  application 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  established. 
True  ;  but  I  am  not  calling  for  that 
public  kind  of  verdict  against  either 
classes  or  individuals  which  could  only 
be  demanded  as  the  result  of  direct 
mathematical  demonstration,  fn  these 
papers,  I  merely  address  myself  to  the 
silent  feelings  of  the  reader,  which  in  a 
thousand  cases  will  acknowledge  the 
true  force  and  justice  of  a  propositioo, 
the  logical  proofs  of  which  the  tongue 
would  still  deem  itself  bound  to  call 
for. 

You  often  hear  superficial  people 
say,  that  they  would  rather  liave  to  do 
with  quick,  hasty,  or  violent  tempered 
persons,  whose  outbreak  of  passion, 
once  over,  is  supposed  to  leave  onlv 
calm  and  sunshine  behind,  than  with 
revengeful,  rancorous,  and  malice- 
bearing  parties,  of  whom  you  can  ne- 
ver be  certain.  This  is  a  mere  foolery  ; 
the  oulburstings  of  rage  are  no  security 
against  malice  and  revengefulness ;  for 
the  tendency  to  fly  into  a  passion  about 
every  trifle,  when  not  resulting,  as  it 
generally  does,  from  mere  mindless 
folly,  can  originate  in  no  very  amicable 
disposition.  Besides,  men  may  really 
possess  ordinary  equanimity  of  temper, 
be  free  from  all  flights  of  fury,  without 
being  cither  malicious  or  revengeful; 
and  no  pigmy  of  a  walking  vulcano 
should  be  allowed  to  shelter  itself 
after  every  half-hour's  explosion  under 
an  assuiance  that  it  never  harbours 
malice.  The  fact  is.  that  in  nine  cases 
out  often,  people  only  get  into  a  tower- 
iug  passion  when  their  avarice  is  as- 
sailed, some  selfish  gratification  en- 
dangered, or  when  they  strive  to  con- 
ceal error,  or  shabbiness,  beneath  an 
explosion  of  paltry  rage.  In  society, 
such  men  should  be  tabooed  at  once. 

Cheerfulness,  unaffected  cheerful- 
ness, is  the  thing  that  you  must  bring 
into  company,  if  you  wish  to  shine  in 
conversation.   Now,  I  do  not  mean  by 
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this,  any  of  those  outbreaking*  of  loud 
mirth,  nor  what  the  world  sometimes 
call  a  "  high  flow  of  spirits,"  but  a 
light  and  airy  equanimity  of  temper, 
that  never  rises  to  boisterousness  and 
never  sinks  down  to  immovable  dulness, 
—that  moves  gracefully  from  "  grave  to 
gay,  from  serious  to  serene,"  and  by 
mere  manner  gives  proof  of  a  feeling 
heart  and  generous  mind.  The  high 
and  boisterous  flow  of  spirits,  so  often 
praised  by  the  superficial  world,  that 
keeps  up  during  a  party  or  visit,  and 
then  sinks  down  to  absolute  loutish- 
ness,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sure  sign 
of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  nature.  Let  the 
women  look  to  this  matter,  for,  though 
rarely  coarse  and  vulgar  in  their  own 
nature,  they  may  suffer  from  the  coarse- 
ness  of  others,  and  should,  therefore, 
set  their  pretty  faces  against  it,  how- 
ever much  they  may  pretend  that  it  is 
redeemed  by  the  "  dear  fellows' "  wild, 
rattling  spirits.  How  far  they  can 
make  unaffected  cheerfulness  go,  a  single 
example  will  prove. 

When  our  regiment  was  stationed  at 
,  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
corns  were  in  love  with  the  same  girl, 
and  she  was,  I  really  believe,  the  plain- 
est in  the  whole  circle  of  society  to 
which  she  belonged.  She  was  what 
Lord  Byron  would  have  called  a  dumpy 
figure;  had  a  coarse,  dark  complexion  ; 
and,  except  her  mouth,  which  was 
beautifully  formed,  had  almost  negro 
features.  No  beauty  you  will  say :  and 
yet  she  made  more  conquests  than  all 
the  beilesof  the  place  put  together.  She 
was  accomplished,  certainly;  but  ac- 
complishments alone  make  no  great 
impression ;  it  is  the  mental  cultivation 
that  results  from  them  which  is  effect- 
ive, and  not  the  mere  power  of  display 
to  which  all  the  pretty  dears  are  now 
•o  carefully  brought  up.  There  is, 
perhaps,  more  lost  than  gained  by 
shewing  off  accomplishments  in  so- 
ciety; for,  however  perfect  a  singer, 
player,  or  dancer,  the  performer  may 
be,  there  is  a  grace  which  only  taste, 
tact,  and  just  feeling,  can  cast  over  the 
whole,  and  without  which  all  the  skill 
in  the  world  is  worse  than  "  leather 
and  prunella.*'  The  lady  of  whom  I 
am  speaking  made  her  conquests  by 
unaffected  cheerfulness  and  good  hu- 
mour; to  which  talents  added,  no 
doubt,  a  great  charm  ;  and  thus  armed 
she  was  almost  irresistible  ;  and  so 
may  most  of  you  become,  if  you  will 
only  cast  affectation  aside. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  question 


put  to  me  by  a  fair  descendant  of  kings, 
though  now  only  a  princess  in  beauty. 
"  She  wished  to  know,"  she  said,  **  how 
she  stood  in  society,  as  it  would  help 
her  to  regulate  her  manners  accordingly. 
We  were  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill 
at  the  moment,  and  it  was  blowing 
half  a  gale  of  wind,  so  tliat  no  very 
calm  ansiver  could  be  given  at  the  time ; 
but  I  may  as  well  say  a  word  in  reply 
at  this  exact  place.    The  lady  is  as 
brilliantly  beautiful  as  brilliantly  clever; 
and  these  advantages  will  always,  of 
themselves,  command  a  high  station  in 
society,  when  the  effect  is  not  destroyed, 
as  so  often  happens,  by  conceit  and 
affectation.    With  unaffected  cheerful- 
ness and  good  humour  they  must,  of 
course,  be  irresistible ;  but  the  moment 
we  begin  to  affect,  then  it  is  a  matter 
of  chance  on  whom,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  acting  takes.    W  ith  the  better  class 
of  men  it  is  necessarily  a  drawback; 
to  what  extent  is  again  dependent  on 
circumstances ;  beauty  and  talents  may 
overcome  the  obstacles,  but  they  would 
shine  more  brilliantly  without  the  dark- 
ening shades.  Young  ladies  sometimes 
think  that  it  is  enough  if  they  are  on 
their  best  behaviour  to  those  only  on 
whom  they  wish  to  make  a  favourable 
impression .   This  is  an  error,  however : 
men  are  vain,  no  doubt,  and  rarely 
pleased  with  such  attention ;  but,  where 
there  is  any  discrimination,  —  and  a 
princess  would  not  wish  to  please  fools 
only, — they  will  draw  conclusions  from 
general  as  well  as  particular  manner. 
My  princess  is,  however,  above  affect- 
ation or  conceit,  —  a  little  too  fond  of 
mere  pleasure,  perhaps,  a  thing  excus- 
able at  her  age ;  but,  what  is  more  dan- 
gerous, she  is  inclined  to  a  Queen 
Elizabethan  style  of  temper.  Her 
majesty  was,  I  know,  a  relation  of  the 
family ;  but  she  was  a  crowned  queen, 
and  had  no  beauty  to  forfeit,  or  the 
effects  of  which  could  be  injured  by 
giving  way  to  her  royal  temper. 

w  Subjects  of  conversation,"  I  think 
I  hear  some  calling  for ;  but  all  sub- 
jects not  leading  to  the  coarse,  the  vul- 
gar, or  offensive,  are  good,  provided 
they  are  well  treated :  in  conversation, 
it  is  the  manner  far  more  than  the  mat- 
ter that  must  be  attended  to.  Only 
avoid  self—  that  is  a  fixed  rule  which 
can  in  no  case  be  deviated  from  with 
impunity.  It  is  not  even  allowed  to 
praise  your  near  relation?,  and  the 
nearer  the  worse,  because  no  one  can 
do  more  than  assent  to  your  opinion ; 
it  is  a  bar  to  all  discussion.  I  mention 
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this,  because  t  know  some  charming 
people  who  constantly  praise  up  their 
relations  to  me.  I  believe  they  do  it 
to  quiz  me  a  little,  knowing  that  I  am 
particular  about  the  maintenance  of 
these  laws,  which  I  think  should  be 
held  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians.  A  very  pretty  girl, 
that  I  had  been  in  love  with  some  half- 
dozen  of  times,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  her  brother  was  "  a  dear  fellow,"  as 
he  might  justly  be  to  her  ;  but  the 
sound  grated  upon  my  ear,  neverthe- 
less. I  would  much  rather  have  had 
the  term  "  dear  "associated  with  myself 
than  with  that  of  any  one  else. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  ghost  stories 
are  not  growing  loo  much  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  whether  they  may'not  some- 
times be  brought  in  with  effect.  Care 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  make  them 
short ;  for  no  one,  unless  a  privileged 
talker —  one  who  from  wealth,  station, 
or  reputation,  is  sure  of  being  listened 
to  —  should  indulge  in  stories,  unless 
addressed  to  a  very  small  circle,  the 
attention  of  which  you  are  sure  to  com- 
mand ;  for  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  listen  only  to  great  men.  Hank 
and  reputation,  indeed,  make  the  most 
dull  impertinences  pass  current  for 
excellent  and  witty  things  ;  while  the 
most  brilliant  things  said  by  the  hum- 
ble and  unknown  are  passed  over  with- 
out the  slightest  notice.  Take  a  cou- 
ple of  instances  of  the  power  of  fame 
and  station. 

Teh  Edinburgh  Review,  of  July  last, 
speaking  of  Talleyrand  (page  554),  and 
raising  him,  of  course,  as  the  silly 
beral  could  hardly  fail  to  do,  gives, 
among  other  sayings  equally  brilliant, 
the  following  specimen  of  his  polished 
wit.  "  A  gentleman  in  company  was 
one  day  making  rather  zealous  eulogy 
of  his  mother's  beauty,  dwelling  upon 
the  topics  at  uncalled-for  length ;  he 
himself  having  certainly  inherited  no 
portion  of  that  kind  under  the  marriage 
of  his  parents.  *  C'ctuit  done,  Mon- 
sieur, votre  pcrc  qui  apparamcnt  netuit 
pas  trop  bicn,'  "  was,  if  we  believe  the 
northern  leviathan,  the  witty  answer  of 
the  celebrated  Frenchman.  We  had,  in 
the  lio)al  Grenadiers,  an  officer  who, 
owing  to  his  supposed  dulness,  and 
dandy  style  of  dress,  was  termed,  by 
our  ill-natured  youngsters,  bauf  d  la 
mode,  and  to  whom  all  the  unlucky 
sayings  of  the  corps  were  ascribed  ; 
and  the  very  speech  which  is  here  as- 
cribed to  Talleyrand,  as  an  exquisite 
piece  of  witticism,  pressed  upon  our 


young  subaltern,  for  months  together, 
as  a  regular  blunder  of  the  first  order. 
I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
party  before  whom  Prince  Talleyrand 
made  this  very  polite  speech,  looked 
approbation  at  the  millionaire  wit  and 
minister ;  but  in  doing  so  they  dis- 
played almost  as  little  judgment  in 
such  matters  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
itself.  The  parly  ought  to  have  left 
the  speech  unnoticed,  and  apparently 
unheard  ;  and  the  master  of  the  house 
should  never  again  have  asked  Monsieur 
de  Talleyrand  to  dinner. 

Take  an  instance  of  want  of  tact  from 
the  Quarterly.  In  an  article  on  eti- 
quette, which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
have  written,  the  Albemarle  Street 
giants  give  us,  on  the  authority  of  an 
American  book  of  etiquette,  and  with 
approbation  it  would  seem,  the  follow- 
ing instance  of  nerfect  self-possession 
and  supreme  oon  ton.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  American  republic,  in 
going  to  a  bail  one  night,  was,  by  acci- 
dent, set  down  at  a  wrong  house,  and 
shewn  into  a  drawing-room  in  which 
was  only  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger,  and  whose 
husband  happened  to  be  unwell  at  the 
time.  Nothing  discomposed,  the  vice- 
president  sits  down  to  tea,  passes  the 
evening  Iclc-a-ttle  with  the  lady,  and 
then  takes  his  leave,  as  if  nothing  par- 
ticular had  happened.  Now,  the  fact 
is,  that  here  was  a  total  want  of  self- 
possession,  and  correct  breeding:  the 
man  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  not 
wishing  to  appear  confused  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blunder  of  a  coachman, 
fell  into  a  greater  one  of  his  own.  The 
simple  and  elegant  thing  would  have 
been  to  express  regret  for  the  mistake, 
adding,  that  as  accident  had  brought 
him  a  stranger  to  the  house,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
an  intruder,  he  trusted  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  repeat  his  visit,  as  an 
acquaintance  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances.  This  is  what  a  man  of 
the  world,  or  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Grenad  lers,  would  have  done.  Another 
time,  the  Quarterly  had  better  apply  to 
us  for  information  on  such  points. 

Having  had  more  than  a  thousand 
letters  addressed  to  me,  requesting  fur- 
ther instructions  on  various  matters 
connected  with  matrimony  and  love- 
making,  I  shall  here  conclude  with  a 
few  words  on  the  subject,  as  general 
answers  to  my  most  pressing  querists. 

1 1  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  man  can 
elevate  a  woman  to  his  own  station  in 
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society,  if  he  happens  to  be  her  superior 
in  rank ;  but  that  a  woman  cannot  ele- 
vate her  husband.  But  if  a  man  de- 
rate his  wife  in  the  world,  be  can  alto 
pull  her  down  ;  and  this  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Leaving,  for  the 
present,  distinctions  of  rank  out  of  the 
question,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
good  society  in  general,  I  think  that 
gentlemen  of  very  small  fortune  —  say, 
naif- pay  officers,  younger  brothers, 
brieiless  lawyers,  unfeed  doctors,  landed 
proprietors  wliose  creditors  allow  them 
three-and-sixpence  a-day,  and  other 
persons  so  situated  —  should  never 
marry,  unless  they  marry  women  be- 
low them  in  station,  and  who  can  be 
elevated  in  rank  by  so  moderate  an  al- 
liance ;  or  they  should  marry  heiresses 
with  money  enough  to  keep  both  par- 
ties mov  ing  in  their  proper  sphere  of 
life.  To  marry  a  pretty  girl  with  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  is  to  bring  her  down 
in  the  world  ;  for  most  such  women 
belong  to  good  families,are  accustomed 
to  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
husbands  should  support  them  in  the 
style  of  the  class  to  which  they  natu- 
rally belong.  The  lady's  few  thousand 
pounds,  added  to  your  three-and- 
sixpence  a-day,  will  not  enable  you  to 
do  this ;  you,  therefore,  bring  your 
wife  down  in  the  world,  oblige  her  to 
lose  caste  for  your  sweet  sake,  without 
knowing  how  far  it  may  ever  be  in 
your  power  to  make  up  to  her  all  that 
she  has  sacrificed  on  your  account. 
Women  are  generous,  kind,  and  con- 
fiding, and  will  sometimes  overlook 
these  dangers ;  and  having,  also,  more 
resolution  than  men,  they  do  not  easily 
complain  when  they  find  their  expecta- 
tions deceived ;  but  if  they  are  con- 
fiding, that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
take  a  selfish  advantage  of  their  confi- 
dence. I  have  known  families  willing 
to  make  the  most  generous  sacrifice  to 
ensure,  what  they  thought,  the  happi- 
ness of  a  dear  and  deserving  daughter ; 
but  how  would  vou  like  to  owe  every 
thing  to  your  wife's  relations,— exposed 
to  your  own  reproaches,  if  not  to  those 
of  others,  for  having  thrust  yourself  in 
among  strangers,  and  curtailed  ad- 
vantages that  should  have  fallen  to  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family.  No,  no ; 
forget "  fair  eyes  and  tempting  looks" — 
lam  obliged  to  do  so  myself  occasion- 
ally,—  and  stick  to  your  three-and- 
sixpence  a-day.  It  is  not  an  over- 
whelming fortune,  I  giant,  but  it  is 
enough  for  a  man  of  hale  health  and 


elastic  spirit,  who  can  live  without 
champagne  and  burgundy.  You  have 
no  idea  how  long  a  coat  will  wear, 
with  good  brushing  and  attention,  when 
you  know  not  where  to  get  another. 

And  now  a  word  about  ages,  a  diffi- 
cult but  very  important  point,  never- 
theless. Fixed  rules  cannot  he  laid 
down  upon  the  subject,  because  years 
axe,  as  formerly  shewn,  very  uncertain 
criterions  of  what  is  generally  termed 
"  age."  We  see  persons  who  were 
never  young,  and  are  already  old  at 
twenty ;  while  we  all  recollect  the  story 
of  Ninon  de  L'EncIos,  who  was  young 
and  made  conquests  at  eighty.  The 
best  relative  ages  must  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  the  disposition,  character, 
temperament,  and  constitution,  of  the 
parties;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  I 
would  recommend  people  to  marry  so 
as  to  grow  old,  and  go  down  hill  hand 
in  hand  together.  Let  not  the  one  get 
too  mud)  trie  start  of  the  other,— for  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  attended 
with  the  worse  consequence,— being 
the  old  husband  of  a  young  wife,  or 
the  young  husband  of  an  old  one.  The 
old  husband  may  be  jealous,  in  which 
case  he  will  certainly  make  both  par- 
ties look  a  little  foolish;  and  if  he  is 
harsh,  grumbling,  and  ill-bebaved — 
the  exact  reverse  of  an  attentive  lover 
—  may  perhaps  suggest  the  idea  of 
giving  cause  for  unjust  suspicion.  If 
the  lady  outgrows  her  husband  in  age, 
and  is  at  all  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
green-eyed  monster,  then  mischief, 
whether  loud  or  noiseless,  is  sure  to 
reign  triumphant.  Even  when  there  is 
no  active  jealousy,  it  is  a  painful  and 
afflicting  thing  for  an  amiable  woman 
to  find  herself  gradually  neglected,  as 
charms  fade  and  wrinkles  augment; 
for  men  have  proved  inconstant  to  the 
young  and  the  handsome,  and  may 
prove  so  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  You  know 
the  old  French  story  which  has  lately 
been  revived  in  favour  of  a  gentleman 
of  literary  distinction.  The  friends  of 
the  Marquise  de  Verdier  remonstrated 
with  her  husband  for  neglecting  so  de- 
serving a  wife.  "  Mais,  man  Dieu  f 
was  his  reply ;  "  you  are  very  unrea- 
sonable. I  married  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  to  whom  I  was  most  devotedly  at- 
tached ;  but  as  she  has  thought  proper 
to  grow  old  and  ugly,  she  has  herself 
to  blame  for  the  alteration  that  has 
taken  place  in  my  conduct  towards 
lier." 
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"If  any  body  but  yourself  hud  told 
me,  I  would  not  have  believed  it,"  ex- 
claimed the  conductor  of  a  Paris 
diligence,  as  he  sat  lounging  at  a  table 
in  a  cafe,  at  the  comer  of  a  small 
square  called  La  Place  de  Bel-air,  in 
the  centre  of  the  ancient  city  of  Geneva. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  might  have  done 
better,"  observed  his  companion,  a  re- 
markably fine  young  man,  about  seven 
and  twenty ;  while  a  smile  upon  his 
countenance  indicated  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  con- 
duct. 

"  Better ! "  cried  the  conducteur ; 
"why,  you  could  scarcely  have  done 
worse !  You  have  given  yourself 
away.  Par  example  !  You,  an  Ital- 
ian !  And  here,  after  paying  all  your 
expenses  from  Paris— here,  just  at  the 
season  when  the  English  visitors  are 
about  to  go  into  your  country!  Par- 
bleu!  You  might  have  made  your 
own  terms  with  any  of  them,  and  been 
courier,  purse-bearer,  and  paymaster, 
travelling  en  prince ;  and  you  have 
engaged  yourself  for  five  louts  for  a 
single  month!  And  to  whom?  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  Monsieur 
le  Major:  he  is  a  Frenchman  ;  but  he 
has  served,  and  knows,  of  course, 
pretty  well  how  to  arrange  his  affairs 
en  voyage.  And  a  single  man,  too! 
And  you  are  to  travel  by  diligence  or 
voiturc,  just  as  you  can,  and  live,  I 
suppose,  cornme  a  la  guerre.  Pardie  ! 
I'm  sorry  for  you ! " 

"  And  I'm  very  well  contented/* 
said  the  I  talian ;  "  so, allons,  mon  brave  ! 
Your  glass !  This  wine  is  more  to  my 
fancy  than  any  I've  tasted  since  we 
left  Paris  together." 

"  As  for  that/'  observed  the  con- 
ducteur,  "  we  don't  quite  agree :  but 
the  wines  of  your  country,  they  say, 
have  quite  a  different  flavour  from 
ours.  I  remember  once  tasting  what 
they  called  Asti  " 

"  Hah  !"  exclaimed  the  Italian  ;  and 
bis  dark  eyes  flashed  wildly,  and  a 
sudden  paleness  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance, which  deepened  into  n  crim- 
son glow  as  he  continued.  "Asti! 
Who  told  you  that  Asti  was  my  coun- 
try 1  No,  no  ;  I  tell  you  I  come  from 
Lastra  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  near  Firciue : 
Florence,  as  you  cull  it.  Not  Asti; 
no,  no!  And  my  name  is  Luigi  Bam- 
bolo.  Bah  !  You've  seen  my  pass- 
port.   But  what  am  1  talking  about? 
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Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  seem  surprised. 
It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  take 
offence,  certainly,  when  I  see  you 
didn't  mean  any  thing.  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
and,  extending  his  hand  to  his  com- 
panion, he  laughed  most  unnaturally. 

"  Asti  or  Astra  is  all  the  same  to 
me/'  said  the  bluff  condttcteur  ;  41  but 
why  any  body  should  be  offended  at 
ones  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other  is 
more  than  I  can  comprehend." 

"There  is  a  wide  difference,"  ob- 
served the  Italian,  gravely :  "  Asti, 
which    you    call   my  country,  has 

been   But,  no  matter;  the  time 

will  come  " 

"  Ala  is,  monsieur  j  monsieur  ! "  ex- 
claimed a  waiter  ;  "  What  are  you 
doing  there?  You  are  ruining  the 
table,  digging  into  it  so  with  your 
knife." 

"  I  la,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  cm- 
ducteurt  in  his  turn ;  "  that's  an  old 
Italian  trick!  They  say  the  emperor 
used  to  hack  the  arms  of  his  chair  to 
pieces,  whenever  he  was  meditating 
any  enterprise ;  so  I  suppose  you've 
got  some  scheme  in  your  head,  signor?* 

"Diavolo!"  muttered  the  Italian, 
with  a  momentary  frown,  "  when  I 
think  of  my  country  I  am  apt  to  for- 
get myself.  But  as  he  spake,  the 
cloud  passed  away  from  his  brow,  and 
he  affected  gaiety,  as  before ;  and  ere 
the  conversation  could  be  renewed,  his 
companion  was  called  away  to  perform 
some  duty  of  his  vocation. 

"There's  something  I  don't  like 
about  that  young  fellow,"  said  the 
conductevr  to  himself,  on  his  way  to 
the  "  Bureau."  "  Italian !  Humph  ! 
Never  could  get  him  to  chat  during  all 
our  journey  from  Paris.  Scarcely 
touch  wine,  neither.  Wanted  a  place : 
wouldn't  look  after  the  God-dcms; 
prefer  single  man.  Means  to  rob  him 
when  he  gets  into  Italy,  perhaps.  Can 
drink  wine,  too,  now;  and  altogether 
changed.  Let  me  think  ;  what  shall  I 
do?" 

Accordingly  the  honest  fellow  thought, 
and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  was, 
that  he  would  call  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Couronne,  and  communicate  his  ob- 
servations to  Major  Montravel,  the 
gentleman  who  had  hired  the  Italian 
valet.  And  this  resolution  he  per- 
formed the  same  evening  ;  but  ibe 
major  was  gone  to  some  cafe,  from 
whence  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
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returned  not  till  midnight;  a  few  hours 
after  which  the  well-meaning  conducteur 
was  en  route  on  his  return  to  Pahs. 

«i  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
major,  too/'  said  he,  when  looking 
down  from  the  Jura  upon  the  distant 
city.  "  But,  bah  I  it's  no  affair  of  mine, 
after  all ;  and  a  French  militaire  can 
always  take  care  of  himself." 

So  he  dismissed  the  affair  from  his 
mind,  and  thought  uo  more  thereof 
till  after  many  months,  when  certain 
inquiries  met  his  ear  on  one  of  his 
periodical  visits  to  Geneva. 

We  must  now  attempt  briefly  to 
describe  Major  Montravei.  In  person 
he  was  a  trifle  under  what  we  term  the 
middle  height,  but  exceedingly  well 
formed  and  active,  and  his  figure  alto- 
gether strongly  resembled  the  most 
flattering  paintings  of  Napoleon.  His 
features  were  regular,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  extremely 
prepossessing ;  perhaps  not  the  less  so 
from  a  certain  dash  of  military  hauteur, 
and  an  upward  curve  of  the  short 
upper  lip.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  and  had  spent  more  than 
the  half  of  his  life  in  the  French 
service,  and  undergone  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes incident  upon  active  warfare. 
Of  his  character,  it  is  needless  to  say 
more  than  that  he  had  ever  been  the 
slave  of  his  passions,  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  pleasure. 

"So  you  know  the  country  well, 
Luigi  ?"  said  he  to  his  new  valet,  on 
the  morning  after  their  compact.  "  I 
know  something  of  it,  also;  but  when 
I  was  there,  we  travelled  in  a  different 
Kyle.  We  had  no  occasion  to  bargain 
with  the  vttturini  then.    Eh  ?  " 

u No,  mm  major"  observed  Luigi, 
"you  had  it  all  your  own  way  then; 

but  now,  the  Austrians  "  and, 

without  finishing  the  sentence,  he 
turned  away  to  conceal  a  smile,  as  his 
new  master  uttered  an  execration. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  enter  the  country 
they  call  theirs,0  said  the  major  :  M  we 
shall  go  first  to  Chambery,  where, 
perhaps,  I  may  stop  a  day  or  two ;  and 
then  over  Mount  Cenis  to  Turin  ;  and 
then   You  know  the  country  be- 

yond, you  say?  Along  the  banks  of 
the  Po!  I  was  stationed,  there  once, 
and  think  I  should  like  to  see  itagain." 

"  &,  st,  signor/"  exclaimed  Luigi, 
hurriedly,  and  occupying  himself  in 
folding  a  coat,  with  his  back  turned 
towards  his  master. 

"  Well,  go  and  take  places  in  the 
'OL  lit.  *0.  cix. 


first  diligence  for  Chambery,"  said  the 
major. 

**  Si,  **/'*  murmured  the  Italian, 

"  He  has  learnt  to  obey  orders  ap- 
parently," observed  the  major  to  him- 
self. *'  If  he  goes  on  us  well  as  he 
begins,  I  shall  not  have  made  a  bad 
bargain.  I  have  missed  Auguste  sadly, 
hitherto ;  but  as  he  knows  nothing  of 
Italian,  he  would  have  been  only  a 
bore.  A  month  1  ay,  one  month  of 
wandering,  and  then  ma  belle  comtetse 
will  be  at  Florence.  Belle  indeed! 
Ha,  ha  1  Well,  well,  never  mind ; 
she  is  rich.  Rich  !  Yes,  in  that  one 
word  are  included  promotion,  plea- 
sure, and  a  thousand  gratifications 
which  this  villanous  peace  has  de- 
prived me  of  the  chance  of  enjoying 
otherwise."  And,  throwing  himself 
upon  a  sofa,  he  soon  became  lost  in 
pleasant  anticipations  of  a  brilliant 
future,  never  to  be  realised. 

The  going  out,  or,  rather,  the  going 
up,  from  Switzerland  into  Savoy,  af- 
fords many  a  wild,  wide,  and  mag- 
nificent prospect  of  accumulated  hills 
and  mountains,  strongly  and  beauti- 
fully in  contrast  with  the  far  extending 
fertile  plains  that  form  what  is  termed 
the  basin  of  Geneva.  On  the  lower 
ground,  the  industry  of  man  is  every 
where  apparent.  Pleasant  are  the 
homes  that  he  hath  thereon  erected, 
and  luxuriant  the  verdure  and  foliage 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  But 
the  lofty,  distant  back-ground  of  the 
scene — the  alps  o'er  alps,  terminating 
in  the  wide  outspread  line  of*' cloud- 
land,"  the  eternal  and  unpolluted  re- 
servoirs of  congealed  waters,  there  up- 
held to  feed  the  stupendous  glacier, 
and  pour  forth  rivers  to  gladden  many 
a  far,  foreign,  and  thirsty  land :  these 
form  no  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
self-styled  lord  of  the  creation;  but 
seem,  as  it  were  in  scorn,  to  took  down 
upon  him  and  his  professions. 

Strange  is  it  that  men  can  be  found 
to  look  at  these  awe-inspiring  and  in- 
scrutible  works  of  the  Omnipotent  with 
aught  save  reverential  feelings,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  their  own  insignificance  I 
Yet,  when  unruly  and  unlawful  pas- 
sions hear  sway,  the  human  being  is  a 
grovelling  animal.  His  darkened  mind 
holds  no  communion  with  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  nature ;  but,  feverishly 
absorbed,  darkly  gloats  over  some  fa- 
vourite scheme  of  future  self-gratifi- 
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And,  in  itieh  mood,  our  two  tra- 
vellers wended  their  way  towards  Italy. 
It  Were  hard  to  say  whether  the  mas- 
ter s  condescension,  or  the  valet  s  as- 
siduity to  yam  tin  perfect  confidence, 
was  most  remarkable ;  but  long  before 
they  reached  Turin  the  object  of  the 
latter  seem*  to  have  been  obtained. 
He  wn  consulted  on  every  occasion, 
with  a  familiarity  upon  which  be  never 
ventured  to  presume.  Seldom  now 
was   he  subject   to    any  starts  or 

pour  to  Ins  master  was  staid  and  defer- 
ential when  in  his  presence,  and  at 
other  times  nothing  was  observable 
about  him,  save  a  peculiar  lightness  of 
step,  as  that  of  a  man  whose  mind  is 
perfectly  at  ease,  and  a  sort  of  triumph- 
ant glee  in  his  smile,  and  the  glisten- 
ing of  his  dark  eye.  It  has,  however, 
been  since  ascertained,  that  when  the 
major  was  engaged  for  the  evening,  he 
always  absented  himself  from  the 
hotel,  and  seldom,  during  his  brief 
stay  at  Turin,  associated  with  the  other 
domestics  in  the  house.  Iiow  be  was 
employed  in  those  intervals,  may  be 
surmised  from  the  sequel ;  but  his 
chief  ostensible  duty  was  to  engage  a 
light  carriage,  with  a  driver  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  district  they  were 
about  to  visit.  And  so  fastidious  was 
be  in  his  selection,  that,  though  vcf- 
turini  are  to  be  found  at  every  corner 
of  the  Sardinian  capital,  a  week  had 
elapsed  ere  he  made  choice  of  one 
Strambo  Massa,  a  huge,  dark,  athletic 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  with 
a  louring,  reckless  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, any  thing  but  prepossessing. 

He  was  bom  at  Crescentino,  and 
lives  now  at  Vercelli,"  said  Luigi  to 
his  master,  when  reporting  progress; 
*'  and  he  knows  every  borgo,  and  ham* 
let,  and  byroad  between  here  and 
there :  and  besides  that,  monsieur,  he 
has  served  in  your  army  under  the 
emperor." 

**Aha!  wn  vintx  moustache!"  ex- 
claimed the  major.  **  Let  me  see 
him  ;  I  must  ask  him  a  few  questions. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  countiy  either, 
and  if  he  pretends  to  more  than  he 
knows  I  shall  puzzle  him." 

Accordingly,  the  vettttrino  was  sum- 
moned, and  underwent  a  long  ex- 
amination, by  which  his  local  know- 
ledge was  made  sufficiently  apparent, 
and  he  was  immediately  engagea. 

Jt  was  October,  one  of  the  loveliest 
months  in  that  delightful  country,  the 


period  at  which  the  richest  produce  of 
the  earth  hath  attained  its  full  ripeness, 
and  the  fierce  summer  sun,  having 
performed  its  perfect  work,  looks  with 
a  milder  ray  upon  all  below,  as  though 
smiting  compassionately  on  the  weak- 
ness of  man,  toiling  laboriously  at  his 
vintage  harvest.  Gladness  was  on 
every  countenance,  and  the  merry  laueh 
pealed,  ever  and  anon,  along  the  hill- 
side and  the  valley.  But  the  sight 
and  sounds  of  joy  were  unwelcome  to 
Major  Moo  travel,  as  he  sate  alone, 
leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  hia  breast,  and 
wrapt  in  his  military  cloak.  Far  dif- 
ferent bad  it  been  when  last  he  moved 
with  his  regiment  along  that  road. 
Then  boisterous  and  triumphant  glee, 
and  glorious  anticipations  of  conquest 
and  future  victories,  were  with  him 
and  his  comrades,  while  the  affrighted 
peasantry  cowered  before  them,  or  fled 
away  to  die  lulls.  Now,  few  noticed 
bis  presence,  and  those  few  gazed  upon 
or  saluted  him  with  an  air  of  careless 
independence. 

"And  this  was  ours  !*'  thought  he, 
scowling  upon  the  fertile  land  :  **  ours 
by  the  right  of  conquest  1  '*  And  let- 
ting his  hand  fall  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  he  sank  into  a  bitter  reverie, 
concerning  the  fallen  glories  of  the 
empire  and  his  own  disappointed  hopes. 

'hie  dreams  of  young  ambition  are 
proverbially  visionary  and  fantastical ; 
but  the  young  mUUairet  who  served 
under  Napoleon,  ever  had  before  their 
eyes  men  risen  from  low  estate  lo  the 
highest  grades  in  their  profession.  And 
even  when  the  honours  of  that  pro- 
fession were  all  won,  the  fountain  of 
rewards  for  bravery  and  talent  was  not 
exhausted:  dukedoms,  principalities, 
and  kingdoms,  remained  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  emperor.  Therefore 
was  it  no  marvel  that  his  youthful  fol- 
lowers had  their  44  visions  of  glory,** 
and  that  each,  in  fancy,  beheld  himself 
loaded  with  glittering  honours,  and 
enacting  wondrous  deeds  in  the  daz- 
zling vista  of  futurity.  Such  visions 
had  often  visited  Major  Montravel, 
whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  attain 
the  rank  of  captain  when  scarcely  two- 
and- twenty,  and  at  the  time  when,  as 
he  deemed,  the  empire  was  so  esta- 
blished in  its  strength  as  to  laugh 
scornfully  at  envious  foes,  and  sway 
the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Subsequently,  his  regiment  had  been 
stationed  for  many  months  in  the  dis- 
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trict  he  was  now  aboot  to  re-visit,  and 
that  he  had  not  fbtgotlen  the  country 
waa  evinced  during  the  day,  by  the 
minute  inquiries  he  addressed  to  the 
vtUttrino;  and  occasionally,  as  if  to 
recall  pleasant  recollections,  he  would 
alight  and  walk  across  the  fields  or 
vineyards  by  some  path  less  circuitous 
than  the  high  road.  Thus,  much  time 
was  lost:  but  nothing  could  exceed  the 
patience  of  Strambo  Massa,  the  driver, 
who  always  stopped  his  horses  wbee  a 
question  was  asked,  and  most  gar- 
rulously entered  into  a  history  of  every 
chateau  and  its  present  and  former  pos- 
sessors ;  and,  as  if  all  military  news 
must  interest  his  employer,  took  oc- 
casion at  every  village  to  relate  some- 
thing of  its  occupation  alternately  by 
the  French,  Austnans,  or  Sardinians, 
So,  after  dining  early  at  Chivasco,  it 
became  a  question  with  the  major 
whether  he  should  pursue  his  journey 
as  far  as  Veccelli  that  night. 

"  Monsieur  will  please  himself," 
said  Luigi  ;  "  but  we  have  still  two 
hours  of  good  daybght,  and  Strambo 
says  there  are  just  as  good  hotels  on 
t)*e  road  as  here.  Besides,  he  knows 
the  roads  so  well,  that  the  darkest 
pight  would  be  all  the  same  to  him. 
There  is  no  danger,  monsieur ;  you, 
peed  not  be  afraid." 

"  Danger  1  fear!  Sucre/  What 
does  the  coquin  mean  V  exclaimed 
the  major,  testily. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Luigi,  in  a  careless 
strain*  **  nothing.  Only  foreigners  are 
always  thinking  about  robbers  and 
banditti,  and  nobody  knows  what,  else, 
on  this  side  the  Alps  ;  and  so  1  thought, 
perhaps,  that  Monsieur  le  Major  might 
ta^e  heard  :  but,  bah  !  there's  nothing 
af  that  kind  hereabouts  now ;  for  wlien 
the  Austnans  were  here,—  no,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Prussians  " 

"  Will  you  have  done  with  your 
confounded  chattering,  and  leave  the 
room  V  cried  I  he  major,  who  cherished, 
with  many  of  his  fraternity,  so  bitter  a 
hatred  against  the  Prussians,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  their  name  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  anger. 

Luigi  quitted  the  room  instantly, 
and  on  meeting  Strambo  Massa  in  the 
yard  burst  into  a  At  of  laughter,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "  tie  thought  of  stop-i 
ping  here  all  night,  but  he  dare  not.  I 
talked  of  his  being  afraid  first,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  Prussians.  Thai's 
tlie  word  the  proud  Frenchmen  can't 
bear.   He'll  be  bad  company  for  hinv, 


^  if  he  slays  here,  and  he'll  have  no 

Other." 

"  Well,  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  replied 
Strambo,  with  a  hideously  expressive 
leer,  "  if  the  signor  will  travel  in.  the 
dark,  it's  not  our  fault,  you  know  ;  and 
so  I  think,  my  good  friend  Giuseppei 

«  Hist  1"  whispered  the  valet  ; 
"  that  one  word,  if  he  had  heard  it, 
might  have  ruined  all,  even  now," 

"  Well,  well,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
$aid  Strambo ;  but  the  feci  is,  I  sun.  not 
used  to  such  roundabout  ways.  And* 
mark  me,  he  knows  the  country  so 
well,  that  I  should 'nt  wonder  if  he 
gave  you  the  slip  after  all." 

"  Let  him,  if  he  can,"  observed 
L«»gi,  sneeringly.  "  No,  no,  I'm  pre* 
pared  for  all,  even  if  my  father  should 
nave  any  scruples,  and  that's  not  likely." 

"  No,  indeed,"  observed  Strambo, 
"  His  being  a  Frenchman  would  be 
quite  enough  for  the  old  man,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason;  but  when  he 
knows  who  this  fellow  is,  if  he's  any 
Italian  blood  left  in  his  veins,  he'll  be 
of  my  way  of  thinking,  mayhap,  and 
vote  for  short  work.  However,  it's  all 
your  own  affair,  so  I'll  say  no  more* 
but,  as  this  is  our  last  stage,  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  to  drink  success  to 
your  undertaking,  and  '  ben  voyage  * 
to  Monsieur." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Luigi ;  and  while 
they  were  thus  engaged  the  major  con- 
sulted his  map,  wished  that  he  had  a 
brother  officer  as  a  companion,  strolled 
out,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  returned  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  his  arrangement*.  In-, 
decision  was  not  his  usual  failing ;  but 
whether  he  had  any  presentiment  of 
coming  ill,  or  that  he  was  merely 
"  ennuyt"  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  ere 
be  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  as  far 
as  Cigliano. 

When  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
Luigi  entered  the  room,  and,  begging 
pardon  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking, 
produced  a  flask  of  sparkling  red  Neb* 
biolo,a  wine  of  the  country  which  he 
assured  Monsieur  le  Major  was  almost 
equal  to  champagne. 

"  If  I  had  wished  for  wine,  I  should 
have  asked  for  it,"  observed  his  master, 
haughtily. 

Luigi  again  asked  pardon  for  his 

{resumption  with  the  most  profound 
uimility,  and  was  about  to  quit  the 
room  apparently  deeply  mortified, when, 
the  major,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  be  had 
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been  too  harsh,  and  that  it  was  as  well 

to  keep  his  servant  in  good  humour, 
recalled  hire,  and,  after  taking  a  gbss 
of  the  wine  while  it  was  yet  efferves- 
cing, pronounced  it  execrable,  to  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  the  land- 
lord, who  entered  at  the  moment. 

"  We  reckon  two  hours  to  Cigliano, 
si  g  nor,"  said  Strambo  Massa,  mount- 
ing his  seat ;  "  but  my  horses  are  good 
and  fresh,  and  so  don't  be  afraid,  we 
can  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half." 

Four  hours,  however,  had  elapsed, 
and  the  carriage  was  still  moving  slowly 
along  a  narrow  road,  and  daylight  had 
long  since  departed . 

"  lie  sleeps  soundly,"  said  Strambo. 
u  There,  that  jolt  was  enough  to  wake 
any  body.  You  have  not  overdosed 
him,  have  you  ?" 

"  The  holy  Virgin  forbid  1"  exclaimed 
Luigi.  "  But  when  we  get  over  the 
next  hill,  Til  rouse  him  up ;  and  mind 
you  play  the  drunkard  well." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Strambo,  "  you'll 
envy  me  when  you  hear  how  I'll  abuse 
him  and  his  conceited  countrymen ; 
but  never  mind,  your  turn  will  come 
after,  and  you  deserve  it,  too ;  for  how 
you  can  have  controlled  yourself  so 
long  I  cannot  think.  Brushing  his 
coals,  and  cringing  and  waiting  upon 
the  scoundrel !  1  should  have  sent  a 
knife  into  him  long  ago." 

'*  In  common  cases  that  might  have 
done  very  well," observed  Luigi ;  "  hut 
—  hark  I  Yes —  there  go  the  old  bells 
of  Rivaletta  1  Ave  Maria  purissima  I 
Oh, Strambo  1  I  could  cry  like  a  child. 
What  happy  days  do  they  bring  back 
to  my  mind  I  rather,  mother,  sister, 
friends  1  Oh  heavens  1  1  dare  not  think  1 
Drive  on  faster.    Let  me  get  there." 

"  Ay,  ay  1"  said  Strambo,  "  I  know 
how  you  feel.  I  recollect,  after  my 
discharge  from  the  army,  when  1  first 
caught  sight  of  Vercelli ;  but  then  I 
didn't  know  who  was  alive  and  who  was 
dead,  while  you  know  who  you'll  find." 

"  Ay  1"  muttered  Luigi,  compress- 
ing his  teeth,  "  and  also  who  I  shall 
not  find.  But  I  can't  talk  now  !  I 
will  walk  up  the  hill ;"  and,  spring- 
ing off  the  seat,  he  went  forwaid  alone. 
And  when  the  carriage  attained  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  there  he  stood,  with 
folded  arms,  gazing  upon  the  indistinct 
loveliness  of  the  vale  beyond,  through 
winch  the  course  of  the  river  Po  was 
here  and  there  apparent,  gleaming  be- 
neath the  deep  blue  sky  and  countless 


"  And  now  1"  he  cried,  with  a  shout 
of  most  unnatural  laughter,  u  Now  let 
us  wake  the  sleeper  I"  and,  opening 
the  carriage  door,  he  effected  his  pur- 
pose with  little  ceremony,  and  then  in- 
formed the  major  that  the  driver  was 
intoxicated,  and  had  certainly  mis- 
taken his  road. 

"  Drunk  !"  roared  Strambo,  hiccup- 
ping,— "drunk!  Haven't  I,au  honest 
vetturino,  as  good  a  right  to  get  drunk 
as  a  French  spy,  that  hired  me  to  shew 
him  over  the  country  ?  Why  he's  been 
fast  asleep  for  these  three  hours.  No, 
no, —  the  time  is  gone  by  when  they 
used  to  press  us  for  guides  ;"  and  he 
to  sing  a  low  sorg,  in  which  the 
reverses  and  downfal  of  Napoleon  were 
strung  together  in  a  ludicrous  and 
abusive  style. 

For  awhile,  Major  Mont  ravel  gazed 
almost  unconsciously,  and  doubtless 
would  have  sunk  again  to  slumber,  but 
for  the  startling  change  in  all  around 
him. 

"  What  means  this  !  Where  are  we? 
Am  I  in  a  dream  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  up,  and  endeavouring  to  rally 
his  energies,  but  evidently  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  narcotic  draught. 

"  You  see  the  state  the  fellow  is  in, 
monsieur,"  replied  Luigi ;  "  but  we 
heard  the  bells  of  some  town  just  now, 
and  it  cannot  be  far  off.  It  must  be 
Cigliano." 

*'  Cigliano!"  exclaimed  Major  Moo- 
travel  ;  '*  no,  no.  Put  down  the  steps. 
Let  roe  out;"  and,  descending  from 
the  carriage,  he  rushed  forward  a  few 
yards,  and  then  stood  gazing  wildly 
before  him. 

"  Hist  !"  whispered  Luigi  to  his 
noisy  comrade,  and  all  was  silent  And 
then  from  the  valley  below  arose  the 
deep  booming  toll  of  a  passing  bell. 
The  two  Italians  crossed  themselves, 
and  muttered  a  prayer  mechanically ; 
and,  the  moment  after,  Strambo  whis- 
pered, "  The  old  bells  are  welcoming 
Monsieur  le  Gouverneur." 

Luigi  placed  his  forefinger  on  his 
lips,  and,  saving  the  slow,  monotonous 
tolling  of  the  bell,  all  remained  per- 
fectly still  for  many  minutes,  during 
which  the  major  continued  alone. 
What  then  passed  across  his  mind 
cannot  be  told  ;  but,  whether  from 
local  influence,  or  the  yet  remaining 
power  of  the  sleeping  potion  he  liad 
taken,  his  manner  was  strangely  al- 
tered and  subdued  when  he  returned 
to  the  carriage.   Instead  of  angry  and 
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haughty  invective,  he  said,  in  a  falter- 
ing tone,  to  Luigi, — 

"  My  good  friend,  you  should  have 
told  roe  of  this  fellow's  state  earlier ; 
we  are  leagues  out  of  our  road.  It  is 
strange  that  I  should  have  slept  so 
long  ;  but  I  know  where  we  are  — 
well.  There  is  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill  called  Rivalelta  ;  we  can  find 
accommodation  there  for  the  night,  no 
doubt.  1  have  been— yes,  I  was  once 
there.  You  can  drive  or  lead  the 
horses  down  the  hill.  I  will  walk  ; 
no,  let  me  get  inside  again.  1  feel 
the  night  air  chills  me.    It  is  strange  P 

■  You  have  taken  cold  sleeping, 
mon  major,"  said  Luigi  ;  44  but  never 
mind,  if  we  can  get  into  snug  quarters 
below  that  may  be  remedied.  There, 
wrap  yourself  well  up  in  your  cloak. 
That  will  do;  you  may  leave  all  to 
me." 

He  then  shut  the  carriage  door, 
mounted  the  box,  and  took  the  reins 
from  Strambo,  who  grumbled  thereat, 
according  to  his  assumed  character, 
which  it  was  not  necessary  long  to 
support,  as  before  they  had  descended 
halfway  down  the  hill  the  major  had 
again  sunk  into  sleep. 

•*  Nothing  could  be  better,"  said 
Luigi :  44  he  knows  where  he  is ;  but, 
as  he  didn't  tell  me  what  house  to 
drive  to,  1  must  choose  one  for  him  : 
that's  all  *  en  reg/e,'  as  they  say.  I 
have  now  only  to  see  first  if  my  father 
will  recollect  me." 

"  It's  impossible,"  replied  Strambo ; 
44  you  are  no  more  like  what  you  were 
nine  years  ago  than  you  are  like  me. 
Besides,  he's  prepared  to  receive  you 
as  the  major  s  German  valet ;  so  there'll 
be  no  guessing  about  you,  even  if  he 
should  fancy  a  resemblance  to  his  son." 

Luigi  made  no  reply,  but  appeared 
lost  in  thought  as  they  slowly  moved 
downward;  and  ere  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  drove  out  of  the  road, 
between  two  shattered  stone  pillars. 

**  You  must  take  the  reins  now," 
said  he  then  briefly  to  his  companion, 
and  his  heart  seemed  too  full  to  utter 
more ;  for,  leaping  down,  he  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and  appeared  to  be 
uttering  a  prayer  or  a  thanksgiving. 

The  carriage,  after  passing  about  five 
hundred  yards  through  a  somewhat  ne- 
glected vineyard,  turned  suddenly  to 
the  right,  and  slopped  before  a  stone 
building,  which  might  once  have  been 
termed  a  villa,  or  chateau  ;  but  the  di 


lapidations  visible  by  day  were  now 
concealed  by  the  increasing  darkness. 

M  So,  you  are  here  at  last,"  said  a 
tall,  aged  man,  as  he  came  forward, 
holding  a  light  that  barely  served  to 
shew  the  meagre  ^outline  of  his  sharp 

eye. 

44  Stop  a  moment  till  the  valet 
comes,"  said  Strambo.  41  Oh,  here 
he  is/' 

44  My  master  is  asleep,"  whispered 
Luigi  to  the  old  man  ;  "  but  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  shew  me  his 
apartment,  it  will  be  better  to  get  all 
ready  before  I  wake  him,  as  he  is 
somewhat  of  an  invalid." 

44  Very  well,  young  man,"  replied 
the  elder :  44  this  way;"  and  they  pro- 
ceeded up  a  lofty  flight  of  stone  steps 
to  a  spacious  room,  in  which  were 
scattered  various  articles  of  massy  fur- 
niture. 

44  There,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house— "this  is  where  the  Frenchman, 
whom  I  curse  every  day  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  used  to  carouse. 
Your  master's  an  Austrian,  I  under- 
stand, and  you  a  German  of  some  sort, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  here;  for 
this  is  no  inn,  you  will  please  to 
observe." 

44  I  am  aware  of  that,  signor," 
observed  Luigi,  respectfully  ;  44  and 
you  may  rely  on  our  giving  you  as 
little  trouble  as  possible. 

44  These  folding  doors  open  to  the 
bed -room,"  said  the  old  man  ;  and  a 
sigh  escaped  him  as  he  added,  44  All 
was  better  furnished  once.  But,  blessed 
be  the  Virgin  1  why  should  I  talk  of 
such  trifles,  when  there  is  no  one  but 
myself  left?" 

44  Do  not  despair,  father,"  said  Luigi ; 
44  there  may  be  good  news  yet  in  store 
for  you." 

44  Eh  1  what  ?"  cried  the  old  man, 
wildly  :  44  Father  1  Who  are  you  ? 
Let  me  look  at  you  ?  Why  do  you 
call  me  father?" 

Luigi  hurriedly  drew  his  travelling- 
cap  over  his  eyes,  and  replied, 44  It  is 
a  term  of  respect  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  towards  our  seniors.  But,  hark, 
my  master  is  calling.  Don't  trouble 
yourself.  I  can  find  my  way  down 
without  a  light."  And  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

44  I  am  growing  old,  and  weak,  and 
foolish,"  said  the  old  man  : 44  it  seemed 
the  voice  of  my  son."  And,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  to  dispel 
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tbetltasion,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and, 
utterly  forgetful  of  his  present  duties, 
allowed  his  Spirit  to  wander  erway  over 
trackless  regions  of  northern  snow. 

From  this  reverie  he  was  aroused  by 
hearing  the  major  and  Luigi  ascending 
die  stairs,  and  scarcely  recovered  his 
self-possession  in  time  to  meet  the 
former  at  the  door,  and  bid  him  wel- 
come to  the  farm  of  Rivalelta  ;  imme- 
diately after  which  he  left  the  room, 
pleading  that  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary below. 

"  This  is  a  strange  adventure,"  ob- 
served Major  Montravel,  who  seemed 
Co  be  effectually  roused  from  his  le- 
thargy by  a  conversation  which  had 
just  passed  in  whispers  between  him- 
self and  his  valet  ere  lie  alighted. 

*'  So  it  is,  mon  major,"  said  Luigi, 
with  a  cheerful  air ;  "  but  it  has  ended 
well :  we  are  m  good  quarters  at  last." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  major,  laying 
iris  pistols  on  the  table.  "  But,  mind 
you,  leave  no  article  of  dress  exposed 
that  may  lead  to  suspicion  of  who  I 
am.  Look  to  yom*  fire-arms,  too. 
3  here  ore  two  beds  in  the  next  room  ; 
you  will  sleep  in  one  of  them .  Come 
bete— nearer !  Look  me  full  m  the 
Ace.  You  have  shewn  much  presence 
of  mind  in  suggesting  the  character  of 
a  German  for  me  here.  You  are  a 
sharp,  clever  fellow,  that's  certain.  But, 
for  your  personal  courage,  how  stands 
that  t  Mind,  I  can  take  care  of  myself. 
J  don't  wish  lo  expose  you.  indeed, 
i.  had  much  rather  be  without  you,  if  I 
cannot  depend  on  you." 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  expressive 
countenance  of  the  Italian  underwent 
serera!  changes.  When  complimented 
on  his  presence  of  mind,  tie  smiled 
somewhat  proudly  ;  at  the  insinuation 
of  cowardice,  a  deadly  paleness  over- 
spread his  features:  but,  when  the 
major  ceased  to  speak,  his  aspect  was 
that  of  one  feeing  his  mortal  foe,  and 
determined  "  to  do  or  die."  The  eye- 
brows were  slightly  lowered,  the  welU 
formed  nostrils  expanded,  the  small 
mouth  was  compressed,  with  the  lower 
4ip  somewhat  projecting,  while  the 
starting  eyeballs  seemed  kindled  as  by 
*  flame  within.  Major  Montravel  had 
■seen  many  such,  and  wilder  and  more 
ferocious  Countenances,  in  the  battle- 
field, yet  was  he  startled  when  Luigi 
'approached  him  *so  closely  that  he 
•entrid  feel  his  warm  breath,  as,  striking 
the  table  with  his  right  hand,  he  said, 
4n  a  low,  clear,  hollow  tone,  "  1  will 


stay  by  you  —  to  the  death!"  But 

scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  ere, 
as  if  ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  he  had 
retired  to  tlie  further  end  of  the  table, 
and  stood  motionless  as  a  statue. 

"  Well,  well,  Luigi,"  said  the  major, 
after  a  short  pause,  and  smiling  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  "  I  believe  you.  But 
yon  Italians  were  always  theatrical,  I 
remember."  And  he  a  fleeted  to  glance 
carelessly  round  the  room,  while  it  was 
evident  that  some  painful  impression  or 
reminiscence  was  upon  his  mmd. 

*  So  we  are,  signor  1"  almost  shouted 

Luigi :  "  it's «  dotce  far  niente,'  or  else 

—  but,  I'd  almost  forgotten,  our  next 

scene  must  be  supper ;  so  I'll  go  and 

see  about  it."    And  he  left  his  master 

"  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  or  bitter 

fancy." 

*         «         •  * 

"  No,  signor,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man  to  his  guest,  as  they  sat  ait  table, 
u  1  am  not,  I  cannot  be,  loo  sevens 
upon  the  rascally  French.  I  know 
what  war  is,  and  that,  when  armies  are 
moving,  the  people  must  suffer  much 
inconvenience.  But  1  will  give  you 
my  own  ease  in  few  words,  and  you 
shall  judge  whether  I  have  not  reason 
to  curse  them.  It  is  now  nine  years 
since  that  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Major  Montravel, 
after  hastily  emptying  his  glass,  "  1  cau 
believe  that  you  were  harshly  treated  ; 
but,  my  good  friend,  you  should  con- 
sider that  it  was  — it  was  not  the  nation 
— certainly  not.  There  will  be  always 
some  bad  subjects  m  an  army — some 
thoughtless  — — " 

«•  Thoughtless  1"  cried  the  oW  «nan, 
indignantly.  ♦«  No,  no  '.  —  it  was  a 
deep-laid,  oold-blooded  scheme,  signer. 
I  whs  hurried  from  my  home  and  wife 
and  children,  to  be  a  guide,  and  —oh, 
it  chokes  me  almost  now  to  tell  you  — 
became  some  military  movement,  of 
what  nature  I  know  not,  railed,  they 
swore  1  had  purposely  misled  them. 
1  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Ales- 
sandria, and,  after  a  mock  trial,  con- 
demned to  he  a  galley-slave— a  format  f 
— at  Villa  Franca.  And,  in  the  mean- 
while— nay,  you  must  hear  me  1  I 
see  you  are  affected,  and  no  wonder. 
In  the  meanwhile,  this,  my  house,  the 
home  of  my  ancestors,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  set  of  fiends  in  hitman 
shape.  My  son,  my  only  *on,  was 
seixed  and  marched  off  as  a  conscript, 
though  he  had  the  means, ample  mean*, 
to  provide  a  substitute.  Bat,  then,  the 
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rillaie's  purpose  could  not  have  been 
effected.  Giuseppe,  young  as  lie  was, 
would  have  protected  his  mother,  and 
—  oh,  Santa  Maria  di  misericot dia / — 
have  pity  upon  the  weakness  of  a  poor, 
childless  old  roan  P 

In  spile  of  every  effort  to  control  his 
i,  the  major  felt  a  trembling 
his  whole  frame,  while  cold 
Km  his  forehead,  and 
deatiii ike  paleness  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance. Still,  after  a  short  pause 
(during  which  his  greyheaded  host  sat 
with  his  face  concealed  by  his  shrunken 
hands),  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  say,  "Spare  yourself  any  furtlier  re- 
cital, signor:  it  distresses  you  too  much. 
Come,  take  some  wine;  ft  will  cheer 
you."  And,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
his  country  (while  his  hand  shook  vio- 
lently), he  poured  wine  into  the  old 
roan's  glass;  and  added,  "  Indeed,  I 
feel  for  you;  and  if  there  be  any 

com  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 

yoo— if  you  think  I——" 

"  Hah  !"  exclaimed  the  aged  man, 
starting  upright  in  his  chair,  and  pass- 
ing his  hand  across  his  brows,  at 
though  struck  by  a  sudden  thought — 
"  Hah  I  what  did  you  say  ?"  and, 
feeing  bis  guest,  he  gazed  upon  him 
with  an  intensity  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bhipwrecked  seaman  on  a  desert  coast, 
wiien  doubtful  of  the  existence  of  a 
speck  on  the  distant  horizon. 

"  If  I  can  serve  you,  you  may  com- 
mand me,"  said  the  major,  affecting  a 
bold  and  open  manner,  though  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  spoke, 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  roan,  shak- 


ing his  head  despondingly ;  "  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  a  stranger.  And 
yet  chance  may  throw  you  in  his  way, 
and  so  you  shall  know  all.  No,  no! 


I  need  not,  tell  you  all — a 
few  words  will  suffice.  I  had  a  daughter 
called  Dianca —  beautiful — beautiful — 
good  —  d  utiful  —  innocent —all — all ! 


— oh,  spare  me  more  ! — she  has  long 
been  in  Uie  grave.  May  her  soul  rest 
in  peace  I— enough  I  The  villain  com- 
manded a  French  company  of  the  

regiment,  quartered  in  the  village,  lie 
lived  in  this  house,  in  these  apart- 
ments. I  never  saw  him  ;  but  his 
name  was  Montravel.    If  you  should 

meet  him  " 

"  I  will  let  the  fellow  know  what  I 
think  of  him,  you  may  rely  upon  it," 
exclaimed  the  major,  with  an  air  of 
indignation,  which  his  previous  know- 


ledge of  what  was  about  to  be  said 
enabled  him  to  assume. 

"If  my  brave  boy,  Giuseppe,  was 
alive,"  observed  the  old  man,  sighing, 
"  then  I  should  ask  no  si  ranger.  Ah, 
signor,  he  was  a  brave  boy,  and  had 
been  well  educated.  But  I  never  heard 
from  him  after  they  went  into  Russia. 
Sometimes  I  yet  hope ;  but  it  is  better 
not,  better  not."  And  he  slwok  his 
head  mournfully. 

**  And  yet,  observed  the  major, 
"  many  have  returned  most  unex- 
pectedly from  the  further  parts  of 
Russia." 

.  "  He  would  have  written,"  groaned 
the  bereaved  father.  '«  No,  uo  —  they 
are  all  gone  I  My  poor  wife  died, 
broken-hearted,  soon  after  our  dear 
lost  girls  funeral.  They  lie  together 
in  our  churchyard ;  and  poor  Giuse|>pe 
far,  far  away  from  this,  his  blessed  na- 
tive land.  May  their  spirits  rest  in 
peace !  And  may  the  curse  of  Heaven 
alight  u|xm  and  ever  attend  the  wretch 
who  caused  their  deaths !  May  bis 
body  wither  and  perish,  and  his 
be  blasted,  and  his  .soul  torment 
all  eternity  P 

Major  MontraveTs  total  want  of  any 
religious  belief  hardened  him  against 
whatever  feeling  an  injured  parent's 
curse  might  otherwise  have  produced  ; 
and  there  was  even  something  sarcastic 
in  his  manner,  when  he  observed  that, 
as  many  years  had  elapsed,  perhaps  the 
delinquent  had  repented. 

The  old  roan  made  no  reply,  but 
lose  and  took  leave  of  his  guest,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  interest  lie  had  evinced 
in  the  tale  of  family  affliction.  Luigt, 
who  had  been  waiting  at  table,  and, 
consequently,  heard  all  that  past, 
lighted  his  parent  down  stairs;  and, 
as  they  were  about  to  part,  said,  "  Do 
not  despair  of  seeing  your  son  return, 
signor.  1  was  with  the  grand  army  in 
.Russia  too,  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
marched  off  I  know  not  how  many 
hundred  leagues  up  the  country;  but 
I  am  come  back,  you  see.  So  J 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  see  your 
Giuseppe  yet." 

"  Felicissima  notteP  said  the  old 
man,  calmly,  as  if  unwilling  to  be 
tantalised  by  vain  hopes  ;  and,  the 
moment  after,  he  was  startled  by 
Luigi's  return  of  the  valediction  in  the 
perfect  Italian  accent  of  the  country. 
But  the  speaker  had  forgotten  himself 
only  for  a  moment,  and  was  already 
half  way  up  the  stairs. 
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"  So,  Luigi,"  said  the  major,  on  his 
valet's  return  to  the  room, 44  you  have 
heard  this  poor  old  fellow's  story,  and, 
of  course,  know  that  I  am  the  person 
upon  whom  he  lays  all  the  blame  of 
his  misfortunes :  but  the  real  fact  is, 
that  I  had  no  concern  whatever  in 
them.  All  I  knew  was  that  he  was 
away  with  some  of  our  troops  when 
we  arrived,  but  in  what  capacity  I 
never  heard.  These  became  my  quar- 
ters as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
there  were  no  others  fit  for  our  mess  in 
the  village ;  and,  as  for  the  conscription, 
bah  1  what  affair  of  mine  could  that  be  ? 
His  son  was  fairly  drawn,  no  doubt : 
every  man  must  take  his  chance." 

44  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  mon  major," 
observed  Luigi,  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, as  he  occupied  himself  in  clearing 
the  table — 44  all  was  en  rigle,  of  course. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  mon- 
sieur was  commandant  ?" 

44  I  tell  you,*'  said  the  major,  44 1 
know  nothing  about  the  young  fellow  ; 
and  as  for  the  girl,  bah  1  she  was  a 
common  " 

44  liar  I  villain !  coward  1"  shouted 
Luigi,  snatching  a  concealed  stiletto 
from  his  breast— 44  take  that,  and  that  I 
I  am  Giuseppe  Recca  1" 

44  Villain  ! '  cried  Major  Mon  travel, 
as  he  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  anta- 
gonist, 44  take  that  V  And  he  endea- 
voured to  rise,  but  fell  back  in  his 
chair. 

44  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  control  my 
passion  I"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  as  he 
stood  gazing  upon  the  wounded  and 
apparently  dying  man.  44  Slow  poison 
should  have  been  thy  fate,  miserable 
wretch.  Ay,  thou  shouldst  have  lin- 
gered for  months  in  this  room,  the 
scene  of  thy  villany  — in  this  room 
where  I,  Giuseppe  Recca,  went  on  my 
knees  before  you,  for  my  mother's  and 
my  sister's  sake  —  for  those  whom  thou 
hast  destroyed  1  Nay,  shrink  not  1  I 
strike  thee  no  more.  Ha,  ha  I  thou 
wouldst  have  thy  revenge  ?  Well,  well, 
I  will  not  flinch." 

The  major  here  summoned  all  his 
remaining  strength,  levelled  his  re- 
maining pistol,  and  fired  at  the  Italian, 
who,  having  previously  extracted  the 
bullets,  stood  firm,  and,  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  laughed  scornfully  at  his 
victim.  44  Hah  I"  said  he,  44  thou 
wouldst  fain  have  another  murder  to 
answer  for  V 
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"Howl  what  means  this?*'  asked 
the  grayheaded  host,  rushing  into  the 
room  in  alarm  at  the  report  of  fire-arms. 

44  This  is  retribution,  father,"  said 
the  young  man.  44  Forgive  me  that  I 
wrote  not  to  you.  But  when  I  learned 
what  had  happened  here  during  my 
absence,  I  made  a  vow,  and  I  followed 
that  miscreant  from  the  Rhine  to  Paris, 
and  from  Parts  to  Geneva  ;  and  I  have 
brought  him  here,  to  the  scene  of  his 
crimes.  Look  at  him,  mv  father  I 
That  is  the  villain  Mon  travel ;  and  I 
am  thy  son,  Giuseppe  Recca/' 

44  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  1"  gasped 
the  bewildered  old  man,  trembling  with 
agitation,  as  he  vainly  attempted  to  tear 
open  the  covering  of  his  son's  bosom. 

44  I  understand  you,  father/'  said 
Giuseppe,  unbuckling  his  cravat,  and 
exposing  his  neck  :  44  there  is  the  mark 
you  would  see." 

44  My  son,  my  son  !  my  dear,  dear, 
long-lost  boy  I  Yes,  yes;  it  is  him, 
indeed  t"  and,  forgetting  even  the  pre- 
sence of  his  enemy,  the  old  man  pressed 
his  child  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  him, 
and  wept  tears  of  joy. 

From  this  paroxysm  of  delight,  they 
were  both  startled  by  a  groan  of  deep 
anguish.  44  Ha !"  asked  the  father, 
wildly, 44  what  is  that  ?" 

44  Forgive  me,"  said  the  son ;  "  it 
was  not  as  I  meant:  but  the  villain 
dared  to  speak  vilely  of  my  sister.  I 
was  proof  against  all  but  that ;  and  — " 

44  Ha  1  the  wretch  Montravel  V*  ex- 
claimed the  old  man, 44 1  had  forgotten 
bim.  But,  now,  now,"  and  he  ap- 
proached the  arm-chair  in  which  toe 
imijor  was  seated,  44 1  will  curse  him 
to  his  face." 

44  Unhand  meP'  cried  their  victim. 
44  Stand  off  1  You  stifle  reel  A  whole 
family  1"  And  his  glassy  eyes  wan- 
dered round  the  apartment  with  a 
glaring  expression  of  horror. 

44  Ah  1  what  If"  exclaimed  the  elder 
Recca :  44  Doth  thine  evil  conscience 
at  last  speak  to  thee  ?  Look  at  me  1 
Hear  me  while  I  curse  thee  1  Dreadful  1 
he  bears  me  not — be  sees  me  not 
Look,  look  1  his  eyes  are  fixed.  Hor- 
rible, horrible  1  Where  are  you,  Giu- 
seppe ?  See,  seel — he  is  dead,  and 
hears  me  not.  But — but — give  me 
thine  hand  — thy  right  hand  —  my  son  : 
let  me  press  it  to  mine  heart.  There, 
there  1  —  bless  thee,  my  son  1  Ha,  ha, 
ha  1  we  are  avenged  1'' 
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No.  I. 

timon;  OB,  toe  MISANTHROPE. 


Timon. 
Jupiter. 
Mercury. 
Peutus. 


It  appears  to  us  that  Lucian  has  never  been  adequately  translated  into  any 
language  — certainly,  not  in  English;  but  we  shall  not  enter  upon  detailed 


upon 

criticism  on  that  head.  One  principal  reason  is,  that  no  other 
represent  the  peculiar  Greek  of  Lucian.  It  is  essentially  as  dramatic  as  Me- 
nander;  and  the  style,  sentiment,  and  characters,  bear  in  many  features  a  great 
similarity  to  our  older  comedians  — 

"  The  Fox,  the  Alchemist,  the  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonaoo,  and  outdone  by  no  man/' 


are  remarkably  Lucianic ;  and  the  Greek  wit  would  have  delighted  in  such  cha- 
racters as  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  or  Volpone,  or,  indeed,  any  of  J  orison's  dramatis 
pawn*.  We  have,  therefore,  made  an  attempt  to  render  him  into  our  dramatic 
metre,  which  we  submit  to  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  ;  selecting  Timon  for  a 
commencement.  This  dialogue,  as  Solan  us  truly  says, "  inter  Luciani  optima 
mento  censeatur.  Conutdiam  habes  elegant mimam,  in  qua  adulatorum  non  unius 
generis  mores  artesque  graphice  ad  mod  urn  depicti,  cum  aliis  multis  ad  dtvitias 
s{>ectantibus  rairo  artificio  exhibentor."  When  Solanus,  however,  proceeds  to 
prefer  Lucian  to  Aristophanes,  he  will  not  find  many  who  have  read  them  both  to 
agree  with  him.  44  Hoc  opnsculum  qui  cum  Aristophanis  Pluto  contulerit, 
pal  mam,  si  mecum  sentiat,  huic  nostra  multis  de  causis  quas  hie  enarrare  nimis 
fongum  foret,  deberi,  facile  concedet."  Certainly  not  facile.  We  might  as 
compare  Sheridan  with  Swift,  Voltaire  with  Rabelais. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Desert  near  Athens. 

Timon,  solus. 

O  Jove!  the  Philian,  Xenian,  lleteereian, 
Ephestian,  and  Asteropete,  and  llorcian, 
Nephelegeretan,  and  Erigdupous  1 
Or  what  beside  brainstricken  bards  may  call  thee 
When  puzzled  in  a  line.    For  chiefly  then  6 
Thou,  God  of  many  Epithets,  assist 
As  Jove  the  Polyonymous,  to  prop 
The  staggering  metre,  and  fill  up  the  void 
Of  yawning  rhythm.    Where  now,  I  ask,  is  laid 
Thy  far- resounding  bolt,  thy  deep-toned  thunder,  10 
The  blazing  Hash  of  thy  tremendous  lightning? 
Have  all  these  dreaded  implements  become 
But  empty  jest,  and  mere  poetic  thunder, 
With  nothing  noisier  than  their  names  ?   Thy  bolt, 
Song-famed,  far-darting,  ever-prompt-at-hand,  15 
Is,  how  I  know  not,  ail  burnt  out  and  cold, 
With  not  a  single  spark  of  anger  left 
To  frighten  evil-doers.   They,  whose  minds 
Lead  them  to  perjury,  care  just  as  much 

For  the  extinguished  wick  of  last  night's  lamp,  20 
As  fur  thy  lightning's  all-subduing  flame, 
They  think  thy  hand  has  not  the  power  to  fling 
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Aught  of  more  danger  than  a  half-burnt  brand 
Plucked  from  the  embers.    Neither  fire  nor 
Is  dreaded  from  such  missile;  for  they  feel  25 
That  the  worst  present  which  its  blow  can  bring 
Is  smearing  them  with  ashes.    Had  Salmoneus, 
Hot  and  high-spirited  as  be  was,  no  reason 
Upon  his  side,  when  he  set  boldly  up 

As  rival  thunderer  against  a  Jove,  30 

So  cold,  and  slow  to  wrath  ?    Why  should  he  not  ? 
When  he  perceived  thee  lulled,  as  with  a  dose 
Of  drowsy  mandrake,  without  ears  to  hear 
The  voice  of  perjury,  without  an  eye 

To  cast  upon  the  wicked.    In  thy  seat  35 
Blink  tl»ou  with  blear-eyed  glance  upon  the  world, 
While  thy  dull  ears  like  those  of  age-worn  dotards 
Are  deaf  with  clogging  wax.    When  thou  wert  young, 
Brimful  of  spirit,  and  alive  to  rage, 

Against  the  men  of  force  or  fraud  thy  war  40 
Was  constant ;  holding  of  the  hand  was  none. 
Then  at  all  moments  did  thy  lightning  glow, 
Thine  iEgis  shake,  thy  rattling  thunder  rofl, 
And  thick  as  spears  in  battle  flashed  thy  bolts. 
Then  quaked  the  earth,  as  shaken  in  a  sieve,  45 
Down  came  the  snow  as  mounts,  the  hail 
And,  to  relate  the  tale  in  swelling  style, 
"  So  fierce  the  rainy  torrent,  one  would  deem 
Each  drop  descending  was  a  river-stream; 
Till  in  a  moment,  in  Deucalion's  day. 
A  general  shipwreck  swept  mankind  away. 
One  skiff  alone  left  by  the  ebbing  tide 

After  much  peril  gained  I.ycoris*  side,"  

And  bore  in  it  one  seed  of  human  race, 

To  propagate  far  greater  villanies.  55 

Now  hast  thou  found  the  natural  consequence 

Of  this  thy  course  of  sloth.    No  sacrifice 

Is  offered  at  thine  altar ;  no  one  crowns  thee, 

Except,  perhaps,  some  conqueror  at  the  games ; 

And,  even  he  thinks  it  an  idle  rite,  60 

And  done  but  to  comply  with  ancient  custom. 

Mankind,  thou  noblest  of  the  gods,  will  soon 

Make  thee  a  second  Saturn,  from  thy  honours 

Forcibly  thrust.    No  need  have  1  to  tell 

How  oft  thy  fanes  are  robbed  ;  nay,  on  thyself  65 

Have  the  Olympian  thieves  laid  violent  hands. 

While  thou,  high  thunderer,  couldst  not  find  a  voice 

To  rouse  the  dogs,  or  to  call  in  the  neighbours, 

Who,  running  to  thine  aid,  might  seue  the  culprits 

Preparing  for  escape.   No  1  valiant  god,  70 

Thou  Titan  conqueror,  and  giant-killer, 

There  didst  thou,  with  thy  bolt  ten  cubits  long 

Grasped  in  thy  right  hand,  unresisting  sit, 

While  pkindering  hands  sheared  off  thy  golden  locks. 

But,  O,  most  wond'rous!  when  is  it  thy  will,  75 

That  this  disgraceful  negligence  should  cease? 

When  wilt  thou  punish  such  a  mass  of  wrong  ? 

What  number  of  Deucalions  will  suffice, 

How  many  Phaetons,  to  curb  and  check 

The  o'erweening  pride  of  man  ?    Pass  lighter  matters :  80 

Hear  my  own  case.    I,  who  so  many  people 

Of  Athens  have  uplifted ;  made  them  rich, 

From  veriest  paupers  ;  helping  every  one 

Who  needed  my  assistance,  pouring,  rather, 

My  wealth  in  floods  to  benefit  my  friends :  85 
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With  what  result  ?    I  am  reduced  to  want, 

And  no  one  knows  me.    Nay,  the  very  men 

Who  bent  in  awe  before  me,  fawned  upon  me, 

Hung  on  my  nod,  won't  look  upon  me  now  ; 

Or,  should  they  meet  me  walking  by  the  way,  90 

Pass  me,  as  if  I  were  a  worn-out  tombstone 

Of  one  long  buried,  now  decayed  and  fallen, 

Not  worth  a  glimpse.    If  any  cbance  to  spy  me 

Coming  along,  they  choose  another  path, 

As  if  I  were  a  thing  of  luckless  omen,  95 

Boding  of  evil :  I,  not  long  age 

Their  patron  and  their  saviour  1    All  these  wrongs 

Ha?e  driven  roe  to  the  desert ;  where,  arrayed 

In  leathern  jerkin,  must  I  till  the  ground 

For  hire  of  fourpence,  and  philosophise  1 00 

In  solitude  to  my  spade ;  with  this  one  comfort, 

That  in  this  desert  haunt  I  do  not  see 

The  crowd  of  knaves  prospering  beyond  their  meed. 

That  were  more  grievous  sorrow.    But,  great  son 

Of  Saturn  and  of  Rhea,  do  shake  off  105 

This  deep  and  balmy  slumber,  which  has  now 

Outlasted  longer  than  Endymion's  sleep. 

Whirl  round  thy  lightning  till  it  glows  again  ; 

Or  kindle  it  at  iEtna,  so  to  make 

A  glorious  blaze,  and  shew  a  manly  feeling  110 

Of  anger  worthy  of  the  youth  of  Jove ; 

{Aside)  Unless  the  tales  the'Cretans  tell  are  true, 

And  their  old  stories  when  they  point  thy  tomb. 

Scene  II. — Ofompiis. 

Jupiter.  Mercury*. 

Jup.  Who,  Mercury,  is  this  man  that  cries  so  loud 

From  Attica,  beneath  Hy  menus'  foot,  115 

Clad  in  a  leathern  jacket, -all  in  filth? 

He,  from  lib  stooping  posture,  I  should  think, 

Is  digging  —  an  impertinent,  prating  fellow. 

He's  some  of  your  philosophers,  perhaps, 

Or  he'd  not  dare  address  such  impious  words  120 
To  us. 

Mer.  What  sayest  thou,  father  ?    Know'st  thou  not 
Timon,  the  son  of  £checratide&, 
The  Colyttensian  f    Him,  with  whom  so  oft 
We  used  to  feast  m  jjerfect  sacrifices  ? 

Who  from  his  new-born  fortune  treated  us  125 
To  hecatombs  at  a  time  ?    With  whom  we  were  wont 
So  splendidly  to  keep  thy  festal  days? 

Jup.  Alas,  tlte  change  I    Is  (hat  the  band  some  Timon, 
The  man  of  wealth,  surrounded  by  his  friends  1 
What  brought  htm  to  this  pass?    Abject  and  foal,  130 
A  di tiger,  and  a  hired  one  I  conjecture, 
So  heavy  is  bis  spade. 

Mer.  Were  I  to  speak 

I'th'way  of  the  world,  good  nature,  1  should  say, 
Kindness  and  sympathy  with  all  in  need, 
Have  ruined  him;  but  if  1  spoke  the  truth,  135 
Ignorance,  folly,  undiscetning  waste 
Of  friendship,  never  dreaming  that  his  gifts 
On  wolves  and  crows  were  lavished,  while  the  dupe, 
Even  as  the  vultures  gnawed  bis  very  liver, 
Thought  they  were  all  -bis  friends,  bis  fond  companions,  140 
Out  of  mere  kindness  to  himself,  rejoicing 
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In  what  they  could  devour.   They  bared  his  bones, 

And  picked  them  with  due  skill ;  and  if  wiihio 

They  found  a  grain  of  marrow,  sucked  it  out, 

And  that  most  carefully  ;  and  then  departed,  145 

Leaving  him  withered,  from  the  very  roots 

Cut  up,  no  longer  to  be  known  or  looked  at. 

Where  finds  he  now  those  to  assist  in  turn, 

Or  help  him  in  his  need  ?    The  spade,  the  jerkin 

You  see,  are  all  his  portion ;  so,  through  shame,  150 

Leaving  the  city,  as  a  hireling  tiller 

He  digs  the  ground,  driven  crazy  by  the  thought 

That  they,  whose  wealth  is  all  derived  from  him, 

Now  pass  him  by  with  supercilious  brow, 

Not  even  knowing  if  his  name  be  Timon.  155 

Jup.  Ay :  truly  he  is  one  whose  case  we  hold 
Not  to  be  overlooked  or  slighted  ;  Timon 
Has  just  occasion  for  his  angry  fit, 
And  we  ourselves  should  act  in  the  same  style 
As  those  accursed  swindlers,  were  our  thoughts  160 
Forgetful  of  fat  thighs  of  bulls  and  goats 
Which  he  as  offerings  burnt.    The  savoury  steam 
Yet  dwells  within  our  nostrils  :  want  of  leisure 
And  bother  about  perjurers,  robbers,  larceners, 
Besides  the  fear  of  temple-thieving  rascals,  165 
Hard  to  be  watched,  and  now  in  number  great, 
Have  left  me  scarcely  winking  time.    In  fact, 
Tis  long  since  1  have  looked  on  Attica. 
Seldom,  indeed,  since  that  philosophy 

And  wordy  quibbles  occupy  their  time;  170 

The  noise  these  wrangling  brawlers  make  disputing 

Drowns  all  the  sound  of  prayers  ;  for  I  must  sit 

My  ears  well  closed,  or  have  them  split  asunder 

With  cry  of,  "  Virtue,"  u  Illcorporeals,,— 

Nonsense  in  short  —  strung  forth  with  noisy  voice.  175 

So  Timon  was  neglected,  though  by  no  means 

Deserving  such  a  fate.    Well,  Mercury, 

Take  Plutus,  and  depart  with  utmost  speed. 

Let  Plutus  bring  Thesaurus,  and  they  both 

Must  dwell  with  Timon,  and  not  easily  180 

Depart  from  him,  even  though  the  man's  good  nature 

Should  drive  them  from  the  house.    As  for  the  flatterers, 

And  the  ungrateful  conduct  which  they  have  shewn, 

I  must  resolve  hereafter ;  they  shall  suffer 

When  I  have  had  my  thunder-bolts  repaired,—  185 

Two  of  whose  largest  flashes  have  been  broken 

And  blunted  since  the  day  when  'gainst  tlie  sophist 

Who  taught  his  pupils  that  we  deities 

Had  no  existence — Anaxagoras — 

I  flung  with  too  much  zeal,  and  missed  my  aim  190 

(The  hand  of  Pericles  was  over  him) ; 

The  lightning  on  the  temple  of  the  kings 

Darted  away,  and  set  it  all  on  fire, 

And  there  was  nearly  smashed  against  a  stone. 

But  ihey  will  feel  sufficient  punishment  195 

If  once  they  see  that  Tiroon  s  rich  again. 

Scene  III. 
Mercurt  on  his  Voyage, 

What  a  fine  thing  is  impudence,  and  noise, 
And  brawling !    Why,  not  only  at  the  bar, 
But  even  in  prayer,  such  qualities  are  useful. 
See  how  from  beggary  to  wealth  extreme  200 
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Is  Timon  raised,  merely  because  he  roared 
And  bullied  in  petition,  libelling  Jove. 
1  r  bending  to  the  earth,  he  dug  in  silence, 
lie  would  unmarked  have  been  a  digger  still. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— Olympus. 
Plctus.   Jupiter.  Mer«urt. 

Plot.  But,  Jupiter,  I  will  not  go  to  him. 

Jup.  Why  so,  good  Plutus,  when  I  give  the  order  ? 

Plut.  Because,  by  Jove,  lie  bath  insulted  roe, 
And  driven  me  forth,  and  cut  me  into  pieces, 
Though  his  paternal  friend  — ay,  almost  thrust  me 
With  pitchforks  out  of  doors — dropped  me  as  last 
As  those  who  handle  fire.    Shall  1  return 
Again  to  be  betrayed  to  trencher-friends, 
Flatterers,  and  strumpets  ?    Send  me,  Jove,  to  those 
Who  feel  the  value  of  the  gift,  whose  arms 
Are  ready  to  embrace  me ;  those  by  whom 
I  shall  be  held  in  honour,  and  desire ; 
And  let  those  gulls  slick  in  that  poverty 
Which  they  prefer  to  me,  and,  taking  from  her 
The  spade  and  jerkin,  live  with  her  content 
In  wretchedness  opon  their  daily  fourpence, 
Who  once  were  wont  to  fling  away  ten  talents 
As  an  uncounted  present. 


Will  Timon  do.   The  spade  right  well  has  taoght  him, 
Unless  his  loins  know  not  the  taste  of  pain, 
How  much  thou  art  to  Poverty  superior. 
But  I  must  say  that  thou  art  querulous, 
Now  blaming  him  who  opens  wide  the  doors 
And  lets  thee  wander  as  thou  wilt,  without 
A  jealous  thought,  or  turning  of  the  key ; 
In  other  cases  on  the  rich  thou  railest, 
Complaining  of  the  bars,  and  bolts,  and  seals, 
That  keep  thee  close,  preventing  even  a  peep 
Into  the  light  of  day.    I  have  heard  thee  growl 
Of  being  in  darkness  choked,  and  thy  appearance 
Was  pale,  and  full  of  care,  thy  fingers  cramped 
As  those  of  money-reckoners,  always  planning, 
If  chance  were  given  thee,  like  a  fugitive  slave, 
To  quit  those  cruel  guardians.   On  the  whole, 
It  did  appear  to  me  a  dismal  thing, 
That  thou,  in  brazen  or  in  iron  chamber, 
Should  lead,  like  Danae,  a  virgin  life, 
Under  those  harsh  and  rigorous  duennas, 
Account  and  Usury.   Thou  wert  wont  to  say 
Their  conduct  was  absurd,  who,  loving  thee 
To  madness,  when  they  might  enjoy  thy  charms, 
Dare  not  to  do  so  ;  nor  in  perfect  ease 
Will  satiate  their  desires,  as  if  they  thought, 
W  hile  looking  upon  seal  and  lock  with  eye 
Unblinking,  'twas  enjoyment  quite  sufficient 
Not  to  enjoy,  but  (like  the  dog  i'th'manger, 
Who  did  not  eat  the  barley,  nor  permit 


Didat  thou  deride  them  for  their  niggard  sparing, 
Their  ceaseless  watch,  and,  strangest  case  ©fall, 
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Their  jealousy  of  themselves,  and  all  the  while 
Not  knowing  that  some  cursed  slave  or  steward, 
Or  other  hireling,  will  indulge  in  feasting. 
Privily  stealing  in,  and  leave  the  wretched 

And  misbegotten  master  by  the  light 
Of  some  poor  dim  and  thirsty,.  tuin-wicked  lamp, 
To  calculate  his  usances,   ls't  not  then 
Somewhat  unjust  to  bJame  such  practices, 
And  censure  Timon  for  the  opposite  course  ? 

Plut.  If  thou  inquire  the  truth,  it  wilt  be  plain  265 
I  blame  them  both  with  justice ;  for  the  freedom 
Of Tiraon  will  appear  respecting  me 
Not  liberality,  but  negligence* 
And  I  roust  count  them  fools,  and  deem  their  conduct 
Towards  me  mere  insolence,  who  shut  me  up  270 
In  darkness,  there  to  fatten,  swell,  and  bloat, 
Untouched,  and  ewe  banished  from  the  light, 
Fearing  I  should  be  seen,  consigned  to  rot, 
For  no  wrong  done,  under  a  load  of  chains, 
Not  once  reflecting  that  in  some  brief  space  275 
They  must  depart,  and  to  some  lucky  owner 
Leave  me  at  last.    Nor  can  I  speak  in  praise 
Of  prodigals,  commending  only  those 
Who,  as  is  best  due  moderation  hold, 

Not  altogether  slighting  me,  nor  yet  280 

Flinging  me  all  away.    Do,  Jupiter — 

For  sake  of  Jupiter— consider  this  : 

If  a  man  duly  wed  a  fair  young  damsel, 

And  heeds  her  not,  or  shews  no  jealous  feeling, 

But  lets  her  wander  as  she  lists,  by  night  285 

Or  by  the  day  in  all  men's  company, 

Encouraging  gallants,  opening  his  doors, 

Playing  Sir  Pandarus,  iuviiing  visits  — 

Would  he  appear  to  love  her?   Surely,  thou, 

So  versant,  Jupiter,  in  love  affairs,  290 

Wouldst  never  say  so.    On  the  other  liand, 

Suppose  a  man  should  bring  his  freeborn  wife 

Into  his  house,  with  nope  of  lawful  offspring, 

And  never  touch  the  fair  and  blooming  maid, 

Nor  suffer  other  eyes  to  look  upon  her,  295 

But  shut  her  up  to  lead  a  virgin  life, 

Barren  of  children,  all  the  while  declaring 

He  loved  her,  and  declaring  truly  too  — 

As  by  his,  faded  hue,  his  wasted  flesh, 

His  sunken  eyeballs,  is  most  manifest,  900 
Wouldst  thou  not  think  him  mad,  perverting  thus 
The  end  of  marriage  ?    Should  he  not  perform 
Conjugal  duty,  sooner  than  permit 
A  fairfaced,  lovely  girl,  to  waste  away, 

Keeping  her  all  her  life  as  if  she  were  305 

A  priestess  vowed  to  Ceres  ?    I  am  angry 

That  some  should  kick  me  out,  and  fling  me  forth, 

While  others  hold  me  like  a  fugitive 

And  branded  slave  in  fetters. 

Jup.  Be  not  angry  310 

With  either  party  :  both  of  them  are  punished. 
One  set,  like  Tantalus,  without  food  or  drink, 
Gaping  with  parched  tongue  alone  for  gold. 
The  others,  like  poor  Phineus,  with  their  meals 
Tom  from  their  throats  by  Harpies.    Go  toTimon:  315 
I  warrant  thou  wilt  find  him  wiser  now. 

Plut.  He  I    Will  he  ever  cease  pouring  me  out, 
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As  from  a  tub  whose  bottom 's  pierced  with 
Before  I  am  fairly  in,  wishing,  perhaps 
To  anticipate  my  flow,  lest  in  a  flood 
I'd  swamp  the  owner.    I  appear  with  him 
To  pump  in  water  to  the  Danaid  tub, 
And  lose  my  toil;  the  bottom  will  not  hold  it ; 
The  flowing:  out  will  beat  the  flowing  in, 
The  chasm  below  being  wider  for  the  efflux,  3*5 
Aud  the  escape  incapable  of  prevention. 

Jmp.  Well,  if  that  hole's  not  stopped,  and  the  wide  vent 
Seriously  closed,  upon  thy  flowing  forth, 
In  some  short  space,  he'll  find  again  his  jerkin 
And  spade  embedded  in  the  lees  of  the  tub.  330 
But  now  depart,  and  make  him  rich.    And,  Mercury, 
Remember,  coming  back,  to  call  at  JEtna, 
And  bring  the  Cyclops  hither  to  repair 
My  lightning  on  their  whetstone ;  for,  just  now, 
I  shall  require  to  have  it  rather  sharp.  335 

{To  t*  concluded  in  our  art.) 


Nati  on  1. 1.]  We  bav«  followed  the  Latin  translator  in  adopting  the  Greek 
1  *  giving  an  Knglish  meaning,  for  upon  their  being  the  standing 

i  noets  the  jest  depends.    If  any  body  prefers 

O !  Jove  the  friendly,  social,  hospitable. 
Domestic,  oath- confirming,  lightning-darting, 
And  eloud-compelling,  and  loud-thundering 1 


THE  CAKT  OF  CRITICISM. 

"Grant  me  patience,  just  Heaven!  Of  all  the  cants  in  this  canting  werld, 
though  the  cant  of  hypocrisy  he  the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tor- 
meriting  !  I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  (for  I  have  not  a  horse  worth  riding  on) 
to  kiss  the  h and  of  that  generous  man  who  could  give  op  the  reins  of  his  imagination 
into  his  author's  bands— be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,— and  care  he  knows  not 
wherefore  !"-SxEn«E. 


I  had  just  completed,  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction,  an  *•  Ode  to  the  Nile," 
and  a  "  Sonnet  to  Leonidas,"  and  sat 
down  in  the  happiest  mood  to  revise 
■»y  grand  epic,  "  The  Artemisiad," 

all  of  which  are  now  and  for  ever  

but  let  me  not  anticipate  1  —  when  my 
cousin  Rufus  entered,  and,  having 
sealed  himself,  commenced  one  of  his 
ordinary  attacks  upon  the  world  and 
every  thing  in  it,  for  my  especial  edifi- 
cation, provocation  and  mortification. 
I  am  in  general  quite  as  irritable  as  be 
is  blistering,  so  we  carry  on  an  argu- 
mentative warfare  in  the  Spanish  style 
(neither  giving  nor  taking  quarter)  'till 
our  powers  of  infliction  and  endurance 
are  fairly  exhausted .  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  we  seek,  or  how  we  bear, 
each  other's  society  —  we  carp  and 
quarrel  so  confoundedly  1  This  time, 
he  was,  I  could  perceive,  charged  to 
the  muzzle  with  bile;  while  I,  simmer- 
ing over  with  the  piny  of  poetic  ideas, 


was  evidently  not  in  a  train  of  mind 
or  body  (in  short,  not  in  training)  to 
stand  or  sit  before  him :  so,  adapting 
my  mode  of  warfare  to  my  resources, 
I  sought  present  refuge,  and  anticipated 
future  triumph,  in  an  obstinate  silence, 
not  broken,  but  cracked  only,  by  incre- 
dulous and  contradictory  shakings  of 
the  head.  It  now  became  a  point  of 
honour  with  Rufus  to  have  me  out, 
and  cut  me  to  pieces. 

"  And  so,"  he  exclaimed,  glancing 
contemptuously  at  my  MS.,  u  you  are, 
I  perceive,  still  endeavouring  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Cadmus  and  the  Dra- 
gon's teeth — to  discover  which  way 
the  letters  can  be  ranked  and  6 led 
without  falling  foul  of  each  other? — 
what  latitude  of  syllables  and  longi- 
tude of  lines  can  reconcile  sound  with 
sense?  —  to  concoct  a  compound  of 
rhyme  that  shall  not  destroy  the  rea- 
son ?-  to  compose  a  couplet  that  shall 
bear  criticism  ?" 
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This  was  too  much  for  literary  flesh 
and  blood  !  "  Despair  on  your  own 
account,  if  you  please,"  said  I.  " Adopt 
the  counsel  of  Parnells  angel  — 

in  the  regions  of  poetry ;  but  utter  not 
your  prosy  blasphemies  against  the  di- 
vine art  itself! 

**  I  know,"  replied  Rufus,  M  that 
your  mythology  admits  (like  that  of 
pagan  Rome)  of  sixty  thousand  divin- 
ities, each  of  whom  claims  to  have 
his  beard  stroked  and  sworn  by.  But 
I  can  see  the  blocks  they  are  made  of ; 
and  defy  the  power  of  the  whole 
rhyming  craft  to  make  me  fall  down 
and  worship,  or  cry  out,  *  Great  is 
Diana  

"  Hold  r  I  exclaimed.  "  Peruse 
this  exquisite  poem  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
14  The  Burial  in  the  Desert/'  and  con- 
fess the  power  of  poesy — the  charm  of 
composition  —  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds— the  harmonious  value  of  ver- 
sification — the  rich  resources  of  rhyme, 
presenting  to  the  ear  (as  a  painting 
does  to  the  eye)  a  pictorial  fulness  of 
chosen  images, appropriate  conceptions, 
euphonious  epithets,  epigrammatic  il- 
lustrations — — " 

"  Peace,  peace  1"  exclaimed  Rufus  : 
"  let  the  poem  speak  for  itself.  It  is, 
I  am  aware,  admired  by  all  the  poet- 
ically deranged  portion  of  our  '  most 
thinking  people/  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  composition  in  the  language, 
flow,  if  I,  in  a  careless  running  com- 
mentary, can  shew  you  that  it  is  all 
inconsistent,  not  merely  with  fact  or 
truth  or  common  sense,  but  also  with 
religion,  morality,  and  good  taste  — 
that  every  line  of  it  is  commonplace 
balderdash,  smooth  childish  rigmarole, 
or  stark  staring  nonsense, —  I  claim  as 
forfeit,  to  wind  up  the  mistake  in  your 
child's  play,  that  you  throw  '  that 
fine  thing,  and  that  superfine  thing/ 
with  all  its  neatly  written  lines  in  row 
of  ten  syllables  each,  into  the  fire  ?" 

•«  Agreed  I"  said  I.  "  Prove  Mrs. 
H emans'  angelic  poem  to  be  mortal 
and  vulnerable,  and  I  renounce  all 
hopes  of  success.  Artemisia  shall  die 
the  death." 

'*  A  sentence  1  —  come,  prepare  P 
exclaimed  Rufus,  in  Shy  lock's  most 
vengeful  style;  and  taking  up  a  copy 
of  Mrs.  Hemans'  works,  he  pounced 
upon  the  page,  and  read,  in  a  tone 
which  was  torture  to  me,  as  follows : 


tw  Tht  Burial  in  Ifci 


"  Tlte  desert?  That's  a  wide  word, 
as  Edie  Ochiltree  says.  The  burial  ? 
That,  of  course,  will  tell  as  all  about 
it : — whose  ?  what  ?  which  7  and  when  ? 
But  'tis  not  fair  to  try  to  understand  the 
first  line  of  a  poem  till  we've  hunted 
all  the  contexts  out  of  cover,  and 
beaten  about  the  foliage  and  verbiage 
of  the  very  last  metaphor.  Besides,  tht 
is  the  indefinite  article  of  poets.  I 
concede  them  the  full  right  of  dis- 
regarding all  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Now,  I  pray,  *  lend  me  your  ears/ 
while  I  recite  the  motto,  the  argument, 
the  symphony,  the  preface,  the  chorus 
describing  the  scene  and  dramatit  per- 
son*, the  overture  which  aUuoes  the 
soul  to  harmony;  and  be  sure  you 
understand  it  —  if  possible : 

'  How  weeps  von  gallant  band 
O'er  him  their  valour  could  not  save ! 

For  the  bayonet  is  red  with  gore; 
And  be,  the  beautiful  and  brave, 

Now  sleeps  in  Egypt's  sand. 

WlLSOS.* 

"The  country  is  defined  —  that's  a 
comfort  I  But,  not  having  read  Wil- 
son's poem  throughout,  there  is  no 
knowing  which  party  wielded  1  the 
bayonet' — whether  it  inflicted  the 
fatal  wound  (and  was  left  sticking  in 
it),  or  was  used  in  defence  of  the  hero 
by  his  friends.  We  might  have  guessed 
that  they  were  Europeans,  at  least,  if 
the  line  had  run  in  the  possessive 
plural : 

« For  their  bayonets  are  red  with  gore.* 

But  the  *  gallant  band '  is  so  cavalierly 
treated  by  the  poet,  who  now  ttlls  us 
it  *  weeps  '  with  one  eye,  and  anon 
talks  of  their  valour,  that  we  cannot 
really  tell  whether  he  means  to  use 
the  word  «  bayonet '  as  significant  of 
one  or  more !  But  let  the  prelude  pa«s. 
I  shall  not  throw  away  any  criticism 
on  it,  having  heavy  work  before  me. 
I  merely  wished  to  give  you  or  Mrs. 
Hemans  the  benefit  of  any  grains  of 
information  you  could  discover  in  the 
chaff  of  prefatory  words.  Now,  place 
aux  dames!  I  shall  read  each  stanza 
conscientiously  through,  before  I  pre* 
sume  to  condemn  a  word  of  it. 

'  In  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
Our  brother's  grave  we  mode. 

When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd/ 

«  In  the  Mow  ?  That's  rather  an 
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the  enlightenment  of  relatives  who 
might  wish  to  become  pilgrims  to  that 
primitive  valley  of  geometry  —  espe- 

,,,.,11,,    .        .        Aaftafc.AJ%*         MLA«       |La       „  t  ]       ,  , 

ciaity  ai  sunset,  wnen  me  snauows 
stretch  (in  the  language  of  the  Pasha's 
inundation-tax-gatherer) '  from  mount-' 
.tin  to  mountain.'  I  think  it  would  have 
puzzled  Tommy  Two -shoes  himself 
(who  discovered  the  treasure  indicated 
by  the  shade  of  the  oracular  statue)  to 
unriddle  the  shadowy  mystery  of  this 
entombment. 

•  Tn  the  shadow  of  f he  pyramid.' — 

The  line  is  a  syllable  too  long:  and 
what  pyramid? 


'a  grave  we  made.' 

I  don't  like  this  brother.  *Tis  so  doubt- 
ful, and  yet  so  commonplace  at  a 
burial,  and  there  are  so  many  Joe  Mil- 
lerisms  thereanent.  Imagine  the  parson, 
in  the  midst  of  the  service,  turning  to  a 
bystander,  and  asking,  1  Which  is  it, 
a  brother  or  sister?'  and  receiving  for 
answer,  '  Oh,  no  relation  at  all,  sir ! 
only  an  acquaintance.'  And  then  one 
can't  forget  Pope's  lines  : 

*  1  have  no  hope !'  tbe  duke  exclaims, 

and  dies 

'  In  sure  and  certain  hope,'  the  prelate 
cries. 

The  duke  he  dies  an  infidel  confess'd  : 

•  He's  our  dear  brother,'  quoth  the  lordly 

priest. 

The  duke,  though  knave,  still  '  brother 

dear 'be  cries; 
Aad  who  can  say  the  virtuous  prelate 

lies  r 

"  His  grave  ?  A  conical  hole  scratch- 
ed in  the  shifting  sand,  like  the  nest-trap 
of  a  lion-ant,  out  of  which  the  jackalls 
will  pull  him  as  soon  as  the  funeral 
party  have  retired  !  I  hate  French 
compliments  and  grave  practical  jokes. 

'  When  the  battle.day  was  done.' 

What  battle-day  ?  VVas  there  only  one 
battle  fought  near  a  pyramid  ?  13ul  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  word  *  Egypt '  in 
the  prelude,  we  might  imagine  it  was 
fought  in  Mexico,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  or  under  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Scstus,  in  the  Deserla  near  the 
walls  of  Rome :  but  thrown  as  it  is 
into  juxta- position  with  the  pyramid, 
we  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  some 
of  the  '  thousand  and  one  '  battles 
fought,  from  the  days  of  Sesostris  to 
Bonaparte,  near  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
God* — perhaps  that  immortalised  by 
tbe  presence  and  memorable  address  of 
Napoleon  to  his  brave  Oriental  legion, 
vol.  xix.  no.  cix. 


when  about  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
jrrand  assault  of  the  Mameluke  cavalry 
in  the  plains  of  Cairo,  on  the  21st  July, 
1798  :  "  Sokiats!  vota  allez  combat  tre 
aujourd'hm  les  dominateurs  tf  Egypt! 
Songez,  que  du  haut  de  ces  pyrumtdet> 
quarante  siicUs  vout  conUtuplentV 
This  was  the  battle  of  battles,  that 
won  from  the  Turks,  for  the  victorious 
Corsican,  the  title  of  Sultan  Kxbir, 
or  *  King  of  Fire.'  Never  was  triumph 
more  doubtful  at  first,  or  more  com- 
plete at  last.  The  Mamelukes  fought 
(while  there  was  any  use  in  fighting) 
more  like  devils  than  men ;  drawing 
from  Napoleon  the  exclamation, 4  Oh, 
could  I  unite  the  Mameluke  cavalry  to 
the  French  infantry,  I  feel  I  might  be- 
come  master  of  the  world  P  Two 
thousand  of  them  fell  there,  slain  or 
wounded ;  and  the  conqueror  took 
possession  of  Murad  Bey's  camp, 
baggage,  treasures,  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  that  guarded  them.  That  was 
a  victory  !  Let  us  take  it  for  granted, 
then,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  that 
the  poetess  does  intend  to  celebrate  au 
incident  attendant  on  La  Bataiiie  des 
Pyramuies,  and  is,  in  a  philanthropic 
and  Christianlike  state  of  mind,  endea- 
vouring to  excite  our  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  a  fallen  one  of  1  our  natural- 
born  enemies,'  as  we  used  to  i 
the  career  of  Napoleon. 

,       *  Tbe  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey  d.' 

"  I  don't  like  this  confusion  of  tenses. 
First,  not  merely  the  battle,  but  the 
day  was  dime,  or  at  least  the  sun  had 
set  behind  the  pyramid,  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  interring  the  fallen  in  its 
shadow  ?  Very  well !  Then  the  con- 
cluding lines  make  the  sun  rise  again 
to  play  at  bo-peep  above  the  pyramid, 
just  as  if  the  poetess  were  writing  in  a 
balloon,  and  caught  a  new  glimpse  of 
it  by  ejecting  her  ballast.  English 
poets  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  wry 
decided  character  of 
and  recollect  (what  Tom  Moore 
them)  that  — 

1  When  sets  the  sun  on  Afric's  shore, 
That  instant  all  is  night }' 

and  that  it  does  not  keep  surveying  in 
twilight,  and  glimmering  and  blinking 
like  our  own  uncertain  Cockney  lumi- 
nary, or  (to  use  Byron's 
simile)  like 

'  A  drunken  an 
sorrow. 
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u  Then,  what  right  or  title  can  a 
sandy  plain,  without  an  herb  or  blade 
of  grass  to  redeem  it  from  the  curse  of 
barrenness,  have  to  a  field?  Neither 
can  I  tolerate  the  unnecessary  apo- 
strophes in  survey? d ,  and,  further  on, 
in  rock'd.  Nobody  was  going  to  take 
the  trouble  of  pronouncing  them  sur- 
vey-ed  and  rock-ed !  George  Col  man's 
ni^ht-gown-and-slipi^er  lecture  ought 
to  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  cramp- 
syllable  rhymers  during  the  nineteenth 
century  at  least.  The  line  might  as 
well  have  been  left,  as  three  others 
have  been  left  further  on  : 

« Was  darkening  into  night  * — 
'  Unsullied  to  the  grave' —  and, 
'  Was  gathered  to  his  place ' — 

to  the  discretion  of  the  gentle  reader, 
without  any  danger  of  word-slaughter. 

'  The  blood-red  sky  above  us 

Was  darkening  into  night, 
And  the  Arab  watching  silently 

Our  sad  and  harried  rite. 
The  voice  of  Egypt's  river 

Came  hollow  and  profound. 
And  one  lone  palm- tree  where  we  stood 

Kock'd  with  a  shivery  sound  : 
While  the  shadow  of  ibe  pyramid 

Hung  o'er  the  grave  we  made, 
When  the  battle-day  was  done. 
And  the  desert's  setting  sun 

A  field  of  death  survey'd.' 

"  This  is  all  merely  pictorial  —  at 
least,  nothing  results  from  the  ©orients 
of  sound,  and  sights,  and  shadows,  in 
air,  water,  sky,  and  sand,  so  the  repe- 
tition and  surplusage  might  have  been 
spared, —  unless,  indeed,  the  poetess 
composed  on  the  principle  of  the  Irish 
bards  and  story-tellers  alluded  to  by 
Spenser,  who  followed  their  lords  in 
military  expeditions,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal business  it  was,  by  a  judiciously 
pitched  and  prosing  tone  of  round- 
about recitative,  to  talk  or  sing  their 
chiefs  to  sleep  in  the  open  woods  at 
night,  after  harassing  marches  and 
combats,  whilst  suffering  from  fatigue, 
wounds,  hunger,  etc.  I  shall  try  the  effect 
of  this  poem  the  first  fair  opportunity. 
The  Arab!  I  wonder  whether  that  phrase 
means  one  or  a  thousand? — friends  or 
enemies  ?  Watching  silently  does  not 
explain  the  occupation,  or  even  the 
distance.  Napoleon  found  that  they 
saw  clearly  on  the  horrzon,  what  his 
»>taff  could  not  catch  with  their  best 
telescopes!  Were  they  sentinels  or 
amateurs?  Some  ' taste  of  tlieir  qua- 
lity' should  have  been  given  us  to 


undo  the  un poetical  images  of  mules 
or  regimentals-resurrection-men  which, 
in  the  vagueness  of  the  description,  we 
are  lett  to  conjure  up  tor  tilling  stun. 

4  Our  sad  and  hurried  rite.* 

«  Now,  a  word  as  to  epithets.  Un- 
less  you  write  for  children  (and  very 
stupid  ones),  never  describe  a  funeral 
as  sad,  or  term  a  joke,  merry,  or  write 
hot,  not  cold.  Above  all,  don't  speak 
of  the  shy  above  us,  unless  you  must 
needs  rhyme  to  love  us,  or  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  the  antipodes, 
belmo  ns,  or  that  yon  wish  to  strike 
your  readers  comical,  in  the  style  of 

'  Alone,  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
An  old  elderly  gentleman  sat ; 

On  the  top  of  his  head  was  his  wig. 
And  on  top  of  his  wig  was  bis  hat.' 

"  I  can't  describe  what  a  ludicrous 
effect  these  epithets  of  supererogation 
have  on  me.  They  only  need  the 
grace  of  antithesis  to  render  them  irre- 
sistible :  vide  Horace  Smith's  travestie 
in  the  Rejected  Addresses. 

*  George  Barnwell  stood  at  the  shop- door, 
A  customer  hoping  to  find,  sir  ; 

His  apron  was  banging  before, 
And  the  tail  of  his  coat  was  behind,  sir.' 

"  Above  all,  Tom,  eschew  that  ad- 
jective, sad :  it  has  been  hunted  through 
all  the  inflexions  and  associations  of 
pitiable  suffering  and  contemptuous 
sufferance  ?  Tom  Moore's  line  '  On 
the  Puppy  of  Exeter  Change/  will 
afford  you  a  receipt  in  full  for  the 
virtue  of  the  expression 

'  This  cur  was  a  dog  of  the  breed  they 
call  tad," 

"  Then,  as  to  the  hurried  rite :  Loid 
Chesterfield  very  clearly  explains  to 
his  son  that  gentlemen  are  never  in  a 
hurry  {i.e.  in  confusion);  and  here, 
as  far  as  we  can  gather,  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  even  for  the  camp 
followers  to  tread  upon  the  priest's  or 
each  other's  heels  or  toes,  as  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  remained  masters 
of  the  field  (as  it  is  termed  by  courtesy), 
when  the  Mamelukes  Bed  and  drowned 
themselves.  Indeed,  it  may  be  dooted 
(as  they  say  in  Aberdeen)  if  such  a 
hurried  hiding  in  the  sand,  where  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  priest  or 
ritual,  can,  by  any  stretch  of  poetic 
license,  be  permitted  to  be  termed  a 
rite.  The  palm  tret  and  Egypt's  river 
appear  to  be  the  only  vocal  officiating 
attendants  1   Now,  at  the  burial  of  Sir 
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John  Moore  at  Coruua,  where  there 
was  some  real  cause  of  departure  from 
military  etiquette  (and  from  the  field  of 
death,  too)  — and  where,  accordingly, 
we  read,  with  perfect  propriety,  the 
original  expression, 

«  His  corse  to  tbo  ramparts  we  hurried,'- 

his  friends  did  rind  time  to  breathe 
some  appropriate  words  of  prayer, 
'few  and  short'  though  they  were; 
but  this  burial  in  the  desert  seems  to 
have  been  as  unceremonious  a  piece 
of  work  as  our  old  Meg  Flagon  used 
to  make  of  it  on  behalf  of  any  of  her 
grenadier  company  who  had  a  mind  to 
be  married  en  militaire,  during  the 
peninsular  campaign.  Her  few  brkf 
uw-flfr  of  soldier  love  were  simply 

•Bairns!  lure  an' faicht 
Bv  dav  nnd  nlcbt, 
Wi'  a  yere  micht ; 
And  de'el  steek  wha'  tarns  tail  first!' 

"There  they  were  —  few  and  brief 
enough  —  monosyllables  less  than  a 
score  I 

"As  to  the  profoundness  and  hoi* 
lowneu  of  the  voice  of  Egypt's  river, 
where  it  slowly  winds  beside  the  py- 
ramids—  that  is,  a  pyramidal  hyper- 
bole !    A  lie,  with  a  circumstance ! — 
you  might  as  well  talk  of  the  roar  of 
the  Regent's  Canal  when  the  lock- 
keepers  are  all  asleep.   The  rocking 
of  one  lone  palm-tree  would  drown  it. 
(Take  this  line  as  a  perfect  illustration 
of  tau-taulogy.)    But  it  is  not  a  rock- 
ing motion,  as  any  one  who  ever 
rocked  a  cradle,  a  cock-horse,  or  a 
loggan-stone,  knows:   the  palm-lree 
has  a  swinging,  elastic,  iaunty  joggle, 
the  nature,  sound,  and  sensation  of 
which  are  very  imperfectly  described 
by  the  terms  rock'd  and  shivery.  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  loose  10(Mon 
block  of  Portland  stone  waving  in  the 
wind!   But,  to  proceed : — 

•While  the  shadow  

Hung  o'er  the  grave  ' 

"  Here's  a  shadow  of  pretence  for 
you!  Aping  a  cloud,  or  a  fog,  in  its 
vapouring  metaphorical  ambition  1  It 
might,  with  much  more  consistency, 
have  (like  Hamlet)  jumped  in,  or  fallen 
in,  or  hidden  in,  or  filled  up,  the  grave 
they  made.  You  mini  it  «s  well  tell  me 
that  the  new  pitch  pave  of  Whitehall 
hung  o'er  toe  pathway  I  To  continue: — 


'  The  father*  of  our  brother 

Were  borne  to  knightly  tombs. 
With  torch-light  and  with  anthem-note, 
And  many  waving  plumes  ; 

Bat  he,  the  last  and  noblest 

Of  that  high  Norman  race, 
With  a  few  brief  words  of  soldier-love 

Was  gathered  to  bis  place; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid, 
W here  his  youthful  torm  we  laid, 

When  the  battle-day  was  done, 

And  the  deserts  setting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd.' 

•  The  fathsrs  of  our  brother.' 

"  This  is  rather  too  liberal  and  pa- 
triarchal a  poetic  license,  even  for  the 
French  service,  where  the  paternity  of 
chiefs  and  heroes  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly questionable,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  inquire — How  many?   There's  a 
confusion  of  metaphorical  relationship 
about  this  compound  expression «— a 
concordia  ditcort  of  genealogy  that 
would  puzzle  a  College  of  Heralds! 
If  the  buried  hero  be  a  bond  fide  bro- 
ther, the  claims  of  the  antithetical 
fathers  to  his  and  their  filial  reverence, 
must  have  been  (to  say  the  least  of 
them)  as  amicable  as  they  were  in- 
tricate and  amusing.    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  were  merely  a  &roM*r-«oldier, 
of  whose  ancestors  the  survivors  meant 
to  speak,  the  literal  apposition  is 
equally  ill-managed.    Either  phrase 
may  be  separately  permissible;  both 
are  ruinous  I  reminding  one  of  the  late 
Professor  Higgins's  eulogium  on  Roger 
Boyle  —  'the  father  of  chemistry,  and 
grand-uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.' 
Now,  in  mercy  to  the  undertakers,  I 
shall  pass  by  those  essentials  to  de- 
funct respectability,  the  knightly  tombs, 
and  torch-light,  and  bearers,  and  an- 
thems, and  such  a  many  ivaving  plumes, 
and  all  the  heroic  man-millinery  or  (as 
Mr.  O'Connell  very  precisely  terms  it) 
'  wi$gefy '  of  *be  ceremonial,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  sentimentality : * — 

'  But  he,  the  last  and  noblest 
Of  that  high  Norman  race.' 

"  Here's  further  cross-relationship 
and  metaphorical  insinuation!  Their 
dead  brother  is  the  last  of  his  race/ 
Tluu  what  kind  of  children  are  they 
who  survive  ?  The  noblest,  too !  What, 
then,  were  his  forefathers?  Has  la 
Jeum  France  got  up  a  crablike  sys- 
tem of  ancestral  dignity,  by  which  the 
star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  shines 
backward  through  the  dark  ages,  and 
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ennobles  progenitors  "with  the  glory  of 
a  gamin  of  the  Revolution? 

 « That  high  Norman  race.' 

"  Now,  if  ever  a  race  of  rascally 
jobbers  and  cut-throats  infested  earth 
and  sea,  it  was  that  of  these  Normans, 
or  Norsemen !  The  page  of  history  has 
not  space  to  record  their  reckless,  brutal 
acts  of  outrage,  against  every  principle 
and  institution,  religious,  moral,  or 
social!  They  lived  only  by  rapine! 
Piracy  was  their  profession;  extermi- 
nation their  policy  ;  murder,  fire  rais- 
ing, and  violation,  their  amusements ! 
They  devastated  all  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  from  North  Cape  to 
the  Nile,  for  a  thousand  years :  and 
now  (with  the  memory  of  all  the  misery 
inflicted  in  their  race  of  ruffianism), 
here  we  have  a  most  high  and  ladylike 
compliment  paid  them  by  the  highly 
professing  poetess !  '  Out  on  the 
craft ! '  (quoth  Tom  Moore,  as  he  flays 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau)  that  can  select 
a  set  of  savage  spoilers,  branded  with 
the  habitual  perpetration  of  every 
imaginable  sin  against  society,  as  sub- 
jects for  the  sublime ! 

•  With  a  few  brief  words  of  soldier-love.' 

"  Tis  easily  to  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
lady's  composition.  Had  she  ever 
been  in  camp,  under  fire,  or  on  burial 
duty,  her  experience  would  have  led 
her  to  have  used  another  epithet.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  rage  of  Co- 
lonel  ,  after  dinner,  when  he  called 

for  the  key  of  the  garde-vin,  and  found 
it  had  been  buried  that  morning  in  the 
pocket  of  his  Orderly.  The  whole  mess 
sallied  out  to  disinter  him,  but  only 
myself  and  another  raw  Ensign  stayed 
to  see  him  covered  up  again.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  pathos  of  litis  poetic 
scene,  we  have  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  all  the  French  writers  who 
described  that  expedition,  that  a  more 
disgustingly  selfish  set  of  wretches 
never  existed  than  those  who  composed 
la  grand  armit ;  that  the  moment  any 
of  them  began  to  totter  under  fatigue, 
wounds,  or  epidemics,  on  a  march — 
their  comrades,  instead  of  offering  a 
helping  hand,  replied  to  their  prayers 
for  aid  by  a  volley  of  heartless  jtbes, 
the  zest  of  which  was  heightened  by 
the  poignancy  of  the  distress;  and 
finally  abandoned  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  prowling  Arabs  and 
jackals,  as  a  good  practical  joke  that 
could  never  be  repeated  too  often ;  though 


it  often  happened  that  the  ruffian  who 
displayed  the  most  callous  levity  in 
the  morning,  sank  before  evening  un- 
der the  effects  of  intemperance  and  the 
climate,  to  be  similarly  abandoned  by 
his  soldier- loves  !  Meg  Flagon  never 
deserted  a  fallen  comrade  throughout 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  long  as  he 
could  open  his  lips  to  receive  a  drop 
of  burnt  brandy.  Well!  here's  some- 
thing quite  as  bad  —  impiously  bur- 
lesque : — 

4  Was  gathered  to  his  place ;' 

not  in  Abraham's  bosom,  but  in  a 
sand -hole.  I  abominate  these  per- 
versions of  sacred  texts  — « gathered  to 
his  fathers;'  and  '  gone  to  Iris  place/ 
As  the  line  before  us  huddles  and 
jumbles  both  into  one,  it  leads  to  an 
association  of  ideas  touching  upon  the 
consequences  of  Mameluke  dissections, 
and  connected  more  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  battle-plain  than  the  anatomy  of 
melancholy,  of  beauty,  or  any  other 
merely  mental  analysis.  We  think 
of  the  species  of  gathering  and  re- 
storation which  one  of  Hood's  Comic 
Annual  ghosts  implores  on  behalf  of 

her  soldier-love 

•  The  hand  which  used  to  take  your  hand. 

Is  given  to  Doctor  Vyse ; 
And  both  my  legs  arc  gone  to  walk 
The  hospital  at  Guy  s ! ' 

"Then,  look  here!  What's  the 
meaning  of  this  semicolon  between  his 
place  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid? 
As  if  the  poetess  forgot  where  he  was 
buried,  or  was  sensible  that  the  shudow 
of  the  pyramid  was  not  his  proper 
place,  and  wished,  like  a  careful  cro- 
codile, to  slur  over  and  obliterate  ber 
questionable  deposit  in  the  sand  !  And 
now  to  conclude : — 

*  But  let  him,  let  him  slumber, 

By  the  old  Egyptian  wave  ! 
It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 
Unsullied  to  the  grave  ! 

When  hrightest  names  are  breathed  oo, 

When  loftiest  fall  so  fast, 
We  would  not  call  our  brother  bock, 

On  dark  days  to  be  cast. 

From  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid, 
Where  his  noble  heart  we  laid, 

When  the  battle -day  was  done, 
And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd/ 

"  Whom  does  the  poet  apostrophise 
with— 

'  Let  him.  let  him  slumber  *' 
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She  knows  that  the  jackals  and  hyenas 
of  the  desert  would  not  stay  their  sto- 
machs to  accommodate  the  slumber  of 
a  monarch  ;  nor  listen  to  the  lays  of 
Orpheus  himself,  if  he  attempted  to 
keep  them  fasting  during  his  recitative ! 
The  watching  Arab  is  not  a  mere  reck- 
less, indiscriminate  body-snatcher :  he 
will,  to  be  sure,  pay  any  body  a  visit, 
for  the  sake  of  a  cloak  or  shirt ;  but  he 
is  not  so  inhospitable  as  to  turn  out 
and  carry  off  those  interred,  since  em- 
balming has  gone  out  of  fashion.  They 
won't  burn  J  and  he  prefers  digging 
for  good  bituminous  combustible  sub- 
jects within  the  Pyramids,  and  in  the 
catacombs  of  the  Necropolis.  Again, 
I  don't  like  this  let  him  —  let  him.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  adagio  music  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar  (apothecaries'  mea- 
sure), compounding  for  a  rich  patient : 
1  Let  him  linger  1  let  him  linger!'  —  so 
different  from  the  jig  style  of  *  Despatch 
him  quick  !  despatch  him  quick  !'  care- 
lessly smashing  away  for  a  poor  one. 
Then  that  affectation  of  using  slumber 
for  decay/  It  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  delicacy  which  terms  rotten 

cheese  1  ripe,'  or  a  putrid  woodcock 
i 


«  The  old  Egyptian  waiw.' 

>pint  ot  me  oniisn  Association  ot 
Science,  listen  to  this,  after  all  your 
lectures  on  the  rapid  propulsion  of 
waves  —  things  that  can  travel  one 
thousand  miles  an  hour!  But  Mrs. 
Ilemans  wrote  before  your  day.  Had 
she  been  alluding  to  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  of  the  Caspian  Lake, 
which  do  not  (apparently)  pass  away 
every  moment  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
the  metaphor  might  have  been  par- 
doned :  but  a  wave  !  With  the  ex- 
ception of  its  partner — 

a  leaf  on  the  stream  that  can  never 


she  could  not  have  chosen  any  thing 
more  maUapropot  in  that  land  of  in- 
undation. The  old  Egyptian  Ephe- 
tnrris  would  be  better  sense,  and  more 
appropriate  alliteration.  An  old  wave  ! 
The  words,  like  1  Bonaparte,'  and  «  re- 
astonished  to  find  them- 

1 


•  It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 
Unsullied  to  the  grave  \* 

"  What  creed  or  doctrine  is  Mrs. 
Hemans  teaching  here?  It  certainly  is 
not  Christian ;  it  may  be  Jewish ;  it  is 
possibly  Scandinavian ;  and  the  poetess 


may  be  sympathetically  giving  her 
hero's  fame  to  the  winds,  *  that  it  may 
be  well  with  his  soul.'  Here's  *  the 
damnable  doctrine  of  good  works' 
made  manifest,  and  the  Ossianic  hope 
of 1  a  good  repute'  illustrated  !  Vanity 
of  vanities !  to  depend  for  one's  sou  la 
rest  on  the  chance  of  earthly  fame  en- 
shrined in  the  despatch  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief 1  If  the  Registering 
Angel  of  Renown  have  not  a  better 
memory  than  mortal  writers  and  readers, 
even  those  placed  on  1  the  distinguished 
list '  by  generalissimos  and  poetissimas 
stand  a  lair  chance  of  perdition.  Well 
may  Byron  exclaim,— 

■  I'll  stake  an  even  bet  ^ 

Gazette/6* 

"  Were  I  merely  criticising  gram- 
matically, I  might  prove  that  the  line 
would  run  in  better  concord  with  the 
rules  of  person,  time,  and  being,  if 


'  It  is  well  with  those  whose  fame  is 
borne ; ' 

and  were  I  in  Jack  FalstafT s  vein,  I 
might  dilate  on  the  superiority  of  the 
sentiment, 

•  It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 
Unsullied/rom  the  grove !' 

But  I  am  not  in  a  merry  mood  in  the 
midst  of  such  provoking  misdemean- 
ours and  fallacies,  religious  and  moral, 
poetical  and  practical. 

'  Strip  me  the  sentimsnt  unto  the  skin  1 
What  is  it  V  (quoth  George  Colraan) 


"Who  is  this  fellow?  A  soldier  of  for- 
tune at  best, — some  French  Jack  John- 
son,— some  professional  slayer  of  men 
for  hire  and  rations, — some  jovial  bro- 
ther of  the  blade,  who  cut  and  thrust, 
shot  and  slashed  away,  with  equal 
recklessness  (per  order),  at  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Russ- 
ians, Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Austrians, 
Tyrolians,  Swiss,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Corsicans,  Hay  tians,  Turks, 
Mamelukes,  and  Arabs !  Is  this  the 
style  of  elegiac  poetry  in  which  Christ- 
ians and  Englishwomen  should  endea- 
vour to  work  out  the  practical  fulfilment 
of  the  national  prayer  ?  — '  From  battle, 
murder,  and  sudefen  death,  good  Lord 
deliver  us  1'  Were  I  impanelled  on  a 
jury  to  try  such  an  instigator  to  the 
perpetration  of  these  diabolical  glories,, 
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1  would  find  her  guilty  of  high  treason 
to  the  Divine  revelation  of  *  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men/  I  would 
recommend  her  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
Dedlum,  deprived  of  paper,  pen,  and 
ink  ;  and  would  further,  perhaps,  on 
behalf  ofthe  rising  generation  of  Christ- 
endom, be  tempted  to  memorialise  the 
privy  council  to  have  this  dangerously 
illusive  poem  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman  !  But,  stay !  the  thing  is  too 
ridiculous  1  it  must  work  its  own  cure. 
Jx>ok  here! 

'  It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 
Unsullied  to  the  grave.' 

M  W  hy,  this  beats  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
hollow  1  He  merely  maintained,  at 
the  town-council  — not  that  Rob  Roy's 
fame  was  unsullied  —  but  that, '  saving 
the  hership  of  the  Lennox'  (the  burn- 
ing and  plundering  of  two  counties), 
♦  and  that  some  honest  men  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  life  by  him,  liob 
was  as  honest  a  man  as  stood  on  two 
shanks!'  But  I  see  you  are  blushing 
for  your  poetess  ;  so  let  us  hasten  to  an 
end,  through  the  rondo  of  her  per- 
oration, whether  she  will  or  not ! 

•  When  brightest  names  are  breathed  on, 

When  loftiest  fall  so  fast  ' 

"  Who  are  these  heroes  of  the  bright 
and  lofty  patronimics  that  were 
'  breathed  upon'  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids  ?  Mere  suns  culottes  and 
gamins  of  tin-  Revolution  !  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  France  were  either 
exiled  or  guillotined.  Robespierre  and 
the  Directory  had  even  condemned  and 
swept  away  all  who  bore  their  family 
names,  just  as  they  happened  to  find 
them  in  the  columns  of  former  Court 
Guides,  whether  old  employes,  attaches, 
avocats,  or  abbes.  The  bright  and  lofty 
names  of  Parmte  d' Egypte  were  borne 
by  foundlings  and  volunteer  scamps  of 
the  sections  of  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
and  by  elect  conscripts  from  the  levee 
en  masse  !  But  let  us  come  to  the  point : 
Who  is  this  uero?  What  is  his 
name  ?  Where  are  hit  actions  ?  How 
did  he  deserve  his  fame?  Has  (he 
poetess  buried  them  all  together  in 
her  sandy  shadow  ?  4  Here's  a  precious 
go  !'  as  Buckstone  says.  She  sets  at 
naught  the  plainest  rules  of  religion, 
morality,  and  common  sense,  as  well 
as  composition,  that  her  hero's  fame 
might  be  trumpeted  with  the  magnilo- 
quent flourish  befitting  (according  to 
classic  canons)  the  annunciation  of  his 
fofly  soul  en  route  to  the  Elysian  fields. 


Very  well !  Hie  poetic  passport  is  made 
out  en  rlgle — the  signakmtni  is  duly 
filled  up, — but  Monsieur  s  name  is  for- 
gotten !  and  the  luckless  shade  of  the 
shudow  may  wander  on  the  shadowy 
shores  of  Styx  for  centuries,  pas  vut,p*u 
vise!  This  is  too  bad!  Let  us  find, 
if  |>oasible,  one  redeeming  line;  but, 
first,  tins  «  breathed  onV  By  whom? 
The  destroying  angel  of  the  Lord? 
Tliat  would  be  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ment— 

'  It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 
Unsullied  to  the  grave.' 

Now,  a  providential  interference  (such 
as  the  plague  at  Cairo)  supposes  not 
merely  a  sullying,  but  a  damnatory 
breathing  on  the  part  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  !  So  that  won't  do  !  "Breathed 
on  by  the  simoom  ?  No  !  that's  con- 
trary to  history  ;  for,  although  the  blast 
of  the  desert  did  unstring  their  nerves 
some  semitones,  it  did  not  prevent  their 
triumph  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 
I  really  don't  see  what  the  words  can 
signify,  saving  the  screams  and  curses 
of  the  Mamelukes,  when  they  found 
their  charges  unavailing  against  the 
squares  of  French  infantry, — when  they 
had  tired  their  hands,  and  blunted  their 
sabres,  cutting  through  bayonets  and 
gun-barrels,— when  they  had  flung 
their  carbines,  pistols,  and  yataghans  at 
the  heads  of  the  Franks,  and  backed 
their  horses  to  kick  through  their  ranks, 
in  vain  ;  and  when,  at  last,  naught  re- 
mained for  their  wounded  and  dyiog, 
but  to  cut  with  their  sabres  at  the  legs 
of  the  infantry,  to  grapple  on  the  grouud 
with,  and  bite  their  foes  in  the  dust  till 
death  !  Breathed  on,  indeed  I  This 
is  softening  the  shadows  and  toning 
down  the  lints  with  a  vengeance !  Let  s 
try  again. 

'  We  would  not  call  our  brother  hack, 

On  dark  days  to  he  oast.' 

«  Unsociable  scoundrels !  why  not  ? 
They  were  most  completely  victors  ? 
The  Mamelukes  were  fallen,  or  fled,  or 
drowned,  as  they  swam  in  a  panic 
across  the  Nile.  Napoleon  had  by  that 
battle  won  Egypt,  as  he  did  the  Swiss 
cantons,  Flanders,  Italy,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Malta,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  a 
time;  and,  although  he  had  turned 
Mohammedan,  the  Prophet  did  not 
vouchsafe  him  a  second  sight  of  the 
thrashing  Nelson  gave  the  grand  fleet 
eleven  days  afterwards  I  Did  they 
fear  that  there  would  be  too  few  com- 
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possible  that  the  poetess  may  have 
caught  so  much  of  the  tontine  esprit  du 
corps  of  the  French  service,  on  the 
subject  of  survivorship,  and  may  now 
be  giving  us  a  touch  of  nature  in  the 
midst  of  tinsel  and  tracas&crit  1  In- 
deed, 'tis  English  nature,  too!  I  re- 
collect the  case  of  a  young  midship- 
man,  a  friend  of  mine,  whote  promo- 
tion was  stopped,  because  the  captain 
overheard  him  singing  out  to  a  gun- 
ner's mate,  after  the  second  broadside, 
*  D — n  those  French  balls !  tltey  seem 
to  have  the  Navy  List  by  heart ! 
There's  not  one  of  the  cursed  lieutenants 
down  yet !'  But  what  annoys  me 
throughout  this  poem  is  the  bad  taste 
displayed  in  the  choice  of  words  and 
images  : 

*  We  would  not  call  our  brother  back.' 

Leaving  aside  the  professional  selfish- 
ness, the  phrase  conveys  a  notion  of 
presumptuous  quackery  sufficient  to 
rouse  a  Hotspur-spirit  in  a  critic,  and 
urge  him  to  exclaim  : 

«  You  may  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep ; 

But  will  they  corns  when  you  do  call  for 
them  V 

"And  here  again: 

'  On  dark  days  to  be  east,' 

There's  a  clashing  metaphor  in  the  first 
place,  and  an  image  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  then  triumphant  position  and 
bright  prospects  of  the  Army  of  the  Ex- 
pedition in  the  second.  Only  think  of 
dark  days  in  the  ever-blazing  sky  of 
Egypt,  where  even  a  shower  is  un- 
known,—  wliere  a  picture  in  water- 
colours  on  a  temple-wall  remains  un- 
washed off  for  three  thousand  years  1 
Had  the  survivors  expressed  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  to  restore  their  brother  to 
life  (if  possible),  and  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  shelter  of  the  sand  and  the 
cool  shadow  of  the  Pyramid,  lest  he 


should  be  killed  next  noontide  by  a 
sun-stroke,  there  would  be  some  sense 
in  it !  Poets  should  always  adapt  their 
metaphors  to  the  climate,  and  trans- 
route  clouds,  fogs,  and  mists,  into  sun- 
beams, according  to  the  genius  of  the 
scene.  The  Icelandic  priest,  who  de- 
picted a  frozen  hell  in  Spitzbergen,  was 
a  better  poet,  and  more  effective 
preacher,  than  ever  will  be  found 
amongst  those  who  disregard  the  geo- 
graphy of  physical  feelings. 

'  The  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 
Where  his  noble  heart  we  laid.' 

"  Some  people  have  a  curious  knack 
of  discovering  tico  wrong  ways  among 
two  hundred  right  ones ;  and  here 
Mrs.  Hemans  has  hit  them  both.  She 
has  lapsed  into  the  false  and  vulgar 
anatomy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  and 
buries  Mr.  Tiobleheart  in  the  shadow 
of  Despond.  And  again.  She  has 
got  per  hazard  into  the  region  of  em- 
balming, disembowelling,  pitch-plaster- 
ing, and  so  forth  ;  and,  although  I  am 
nearly  sore  she  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  such  extra-butcherly 
manipulations,  she  has  succeeded  & 
mervcilUy  in  just  doing  the  thing  that 
she  ought  not,— -picking  out  the  idea 
of  his  heart,  and  stickiog  it  solus  eum 
sola  in  the  sand  I  But  these  are  all 
second-rate  objections,  comparatively 
unimportant,  superficially  trivial,  and 
properly  prefatory.  I  now  come  to  a 
higher  class  of  criticisms,  and  that 
I  may  omit  nothing  essential,  I  shall 
recommence  with  the  harmonic  extract 
from  Wilson: 

•  How  weeps  yon  gallant  band  !' " 

I  could  bear  no  more ;  but  throwing 
my  "  Ode  to  the  Nile,"  ray  "  Sonnet 
to  Leonidas,"  and  my  grand  epic,  "  the 
Artemisiad,"  into  the  fire,  I  rushed  out 
of  the  room— forswearing  poetry  and 
its  parasitic  plague  for  ever  I 
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ODE  TO  THE  HEATH-BELL. 


Loved  flower!  the  desert's  lonely  child, 
That  meekly  hangs  thy  purple  bell 

M id  Nature's  still  and  solemn  wild, 
On  some  old  bank  or  bosky  dell  1 

Thou  givest  no  fragrance  to  the  air, 

To  tell  where  spreads  thy  mossy  bed  ; 
The  whispering  winds  that  lingered  there, 

Seeking  sweet-scented  flowers,  are  fled. 

• 

But  many  charms  thou  hast  for  me, 
So  sadly  flowering  on  the  moor; 

Stillness  doth  ever  rest  on  thee, 

And  dimness  thus  doth  speak  of  yore. 

And  thou,  too,  hast  thy  friends,  I  wot, — 
Companions  of  thy  silent  hours  ; 

The  hare-bell  and  forget-me-not, 

And  dews  that  love  the  lowliest  flowers. 

And  gentle  spirits  of  the  night, 

That  come  when  evening  winds  do  sigh, 
And  stars  shed  down  a  dreamy  light ; 

Full  often  flit  where  thou  dost  lie. 

Thou  art  to  me  like  vanished  years, 
And  thought  of  happiness  gone  by, 

Watered  so  late  by  evening  tears 
In  the  long  waste  of  memory. 

That  thought  is  sometimes  chill  and  wild, 
And  yet  I  do  not  love  it  less ; 

Like  thee,  lone  flower,  the  desert  child, 
It  blooms  amid  a  wilderness. 
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Br  an  association  of  ideas,  probably 
due  to  a  peculiar  course  of  reading,  we 
never  think  of  China  without  calling 
to  mind  poor  old  Coleridge's  critique 
on  Wordsworth's  gipsies.  The,  in 
some  few  instances,  too  grandiloquent 
poet,  feeling  his  ire  rise  at  the  apparent 
indolence  of  a  certain  knot  of  gipsies, 
whom  he  had  found  in  the  same  place 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  sentimentalises  upon 
the  awful  circumstance  thus : — 

«« The  weary  sun  betook  himself  to  rest : 
Then  issued  vesper  from  the  fulgent 

West  — 
Outshining,  like  a  visible  god, 
Tbe  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod ; 
And  now  ascending,  nfter  one  dark  hour, 
And  one  nigh  t's  diminution  of  her  power, 
l^hold  tbe  mighty  moon !    This  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them  ;  but  they 
Regard  her  not  Oh!  better  wrong  and 

strife  ! 

Better  vain  deeds,  or  evil,  than  such  life ! 
The  silent  u  eavkkb  have  goings  on — 
The  stars  hsve  tasks — but  these  have 
none  ! " 

Poor  Gipsies!  They  might  have 
needed  twelve  hours'  rest,  in  conse- 
quence of  many  previous  days'  severe 
travel.  But  the  poet's  righteous  in- 
dignation was  kindled,  and  he  thus 
expressed  it "  in  a  series  of  lines,"  says 
Coleridge ;  u  the  diction  and  imagery 
of  which  would  have  been  rather  above 
than  below  the  mark,  bad  they  been 
applied  to  the  immense  empire  of 
China,  improgressive  for  thirty  cen- 
turiea/'t 

Ah  I  it  is  this  alleged  improgressive- 
ness  of  China  that  startles  the  imagin- 
ation !  And,  were  it  true  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, it  were,  indeed,  a  thing  really 
sublime  to  reflect  upon!  The  alle- 
gation is  liable,  however,  to  similar 
objections  as  the  same  poetic  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  foresaid  gipsies. 


We  never  think  on  China,  but  we  are 
all  straightway  poets;  many  of  us  as 
great  as  Wordsworth  himself!  Never- 
theless, we  believe  that  the  assumption 
of  its  improgressiveness  is  rather  an  ar- 
bitrary one;  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to 
be  received  in  one  sense,  and  not  in 
others.  Manners  and  customs  may 
remain  the  same ;  yet  who  shall  doubt 
that  the  moral  being  of  individuals  is 
susceptible  of  developement,  and  that 
changes  come  over  the  heart  and  mind 
of  men  there  as  elsewhere  ?  There,  as 
elsewhere,  too,  men  have  good  and 
bad  luck,  according  to  their  conduct 
or  their  destiny ;  they  move,  likewise, 
backwards  and  forwards;  they  come, 
and  go,  and  return,  as  did  he  of  old, 
from  walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Whatever  uniformity 
also  may  seem  to  predominate,  there 
is  variety  of  character,  of  occupation, 
of  tastes,  of  pursuits  —  nay,  of  races  of 
men.  There  is,  moreover,  progression 
in  the  population,  which  is  now  rapidly 
on  the  increase. 

"  As  we  wstcb,"  says  Mr.  C.  Toogood 
Downing,  "  the  mass  of  moving  human 
beings  in  the  square  before  the  factories, 
and  observe  the  crowd  every  moment 
replaced  by  herds  of  others,  who  seem 
to  have  no  occupation,  but  are  Apparently 
formed  to  eat  and  drink,  nati  Cflitsu  inert 
fruges,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima^ino  where 
such  immense  multitudes  are  able  to  find 
a  habitation  during  tbe  night,  or  in 
stormy  and  tempestuous  weather." 

How  frequently  does  the  same  re- 
flection come  across  us  in  the  streets 
of  London !  where  it  is  emphatically 
and  proverbially  said,  that  "  one  half 
the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives!"  But,  in  Mr.  Downing's 
opinion,  the  poor  people  who  gave  rise 
to  his  reflections  do  not  require  so 
much  accommodation  as  those  of  a 
similar  class  in  other  parts  of  the 


•  The  Fanqui  in  China,  in  1836.  By  C.  Toogood  Downing,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 
3  vols.  1838. 

China :  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Containing  Allusions  to  the  Antiquity,  Extent,  Population,  Civilisation, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Chinese.  By  W.  H.  Medhurst,  of  the  London 
-Missionary  Society.  1838. 

The  Chinese  ;  or,  General  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China,  and  its  Inhabitants. 
By  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.,  late  his  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent  in 
Chitts.    2  vols.  1836. 

t  Coleridge's  biographia  Liter  aria,  vol.  ii.p.  153. 
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world  ;  or  else,  he  says,  the  ground 
would  be  covered  wilh  their  dwellings. 
Every  part  of  the  land  swarms  with 
natives,  nor  is  the  surface  of  the  waters 
exempt  from  the  living  burden.  The 
people  of  other  nations  make  only 
excursions,  at  most,  very  temporary 
residences  on  the  water;  but  among 
the  Chinese  there  are  whole  families 
who  consider  it  as  their  natural  home 
—  who  were  born,  still  live,  and  will, 
doubtless,  die  on  it.  They  resort  to 
the  land  as  others  do  to  the  water, 
merely  lo  supply  their  wants,  and  again 
return  to  their  floating  houses.  Can- 
ton alone  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
million  of  living  human  beings,  and 
every  town  in  like  proportion ;  while 
the  inward  lakes  are  represented  as 
being  covered  with  the  houses  of  in- 
habitants, who  can  find  no  legal  rest- 
ing place  on  shore.  The  poorer  classes 
lie  upon  the  floor,  with  their  heads 
resting  on  bamboo  pillows,  so  that 
very  little  space  is  occupied  by  each 
individual.  Many  families  can,  there- 
fore, live  in  the  same  chamber,  and  as 
many  couches  be  made  up  for  them  to 
pass  the  night  as  the  floor  can  possibly 
hold.  In  addition  to  this,  thousands 
of  the  poor  wretches  who  live  upon 
the  water,  make  their  little  san-pans 
their  only  dwellings,  scarcely  moving 
from  their  positions  for  days  together, 
and  drawing  a  small  shed,  or  cover, 
over  them  during  the  time  devoted  to 
sleep. 

The  great  variety  of  craft  on  the 


rivers,  suggests  to  our  traveller  real 
for  believing  not  only  in  the  improv- 
ability,  alia*  progressiveness,  of  the 
Chinese,  but  actual  improvement  and 
progression.  Considerable  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  relation  to  this  same 
craft ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  "  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  are 
endowed  with  great  originality,  and 
with  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  noblest  faculties  of  man.  Here 
custom,"  he  adds,  "  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  unbounded  experience,  and 
the  great  degree  of  excellence  attained 
is  the  work  of  ages  of  continual,  though 
sluggish,  improvement." 

Much  as  we  despise  this  people,  it 
is,  perhaps,  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
invention  of  the  compass.  According 
to  Klaproth,  it  was  they  who  com- 
municated the  knowledge  of  this  in- 
to the  Arabs,  from  whom  it 


introduced  into  Europe  during  the 
crusades.    Though  sufficiently  aware 


of  its  powers,  they,  however, 
solicitous  of  exercising  them.  Hence, 
they  generally  keep  their  junks  as 
much  as  possible  within  sight  of  land. 
It  must  be  confessed  they  are  not  ad- 
venturous voyagers. 

In  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the 
Chinese  have  greatly  improved.  The 
primitive  population  of  the  country 
subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  animals  killed  in 
hunting;  while  the  soil  was  overspread 
by  one  vast  and  continuous  forest, 
similar  to  the  backwoods  of  America. 
To  their  sovereigns,  Yao  and  Chun, 
the  Chinese  are  indebted  for  the  pro- 
jection of  great  works,  by  which  the 
land  was  cleared  of  its  incumbrances. 
Still,  for  a  long  time,  a  very  limited 
extent  around  the  capitals  might  come 
under  the  plough,  while  the  surround* 
ing  parts  were  the  abode3  of  such 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  that  armed 
bodies  went  forth,  with  the  prince  at 
their  head,  to  make  war  upon  them. 
Hence,  at  length,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try was  cleared  throughout;  and  in 
addition  to  the  tillers  of  the  field,  mul- 
titudes of  the  peoplo  were  employed 
in  rearing  cattle;  and  vast  flocks  of 
sheep  were  fed  upon  the  pasturage  of 
the  open  and  extensive  glades.  Agri- 
culture, moreover,  was  promoted  by 
the  sanction  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  rapidly  advanced  in 
estimation  and  utility.  At  present,  it 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
Every  portion  of  ground  capable  of  im- 
provement has  been  turned  to  account. 
The  extent  of  cultivated  lands  in  China 
amounts  to  596,172,500  English  acres, 
the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  whole  of  this  extensive  area 
is  divided  into  small  patches  of  one  or 
two  acres  each,  occupied  by  separate 
individuals.  These  little  plots  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  small 
ditches,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water ; 
and  frequently  by  little  footpaths  alone, 
so  iii.it  no  space  is  uselessly  thrown 
away.  No  portion  of  the  earth  being 
diverted  from  its  most  essential  pur- 
pose, that  of  raising  food  for  the  sub- 
sistance  of  man,  no  pasture  ground  is 
afforded  for  animals,  which  are  but 
little  used,  and  wretchedly  cared  for. 
The  industry  of  the  Chinese  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  nations.  The  exertions 
they  make  for  obtaining  water  and 
manure  are  miraculous.  Nor  are  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  exempted  from 
paying  tribute  to  the  diligence  of  the 
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_if  Terrace  above  terrace  rises  around 
the  mount,  often  to  the  very  summit,  and 
plows  with  ripening  gruin,  mixed  with 
the  green  foliage  of  clustering  fruit-trees. 
Tlii*  plan  of  cultivation,  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Chinese,  seen  only,  and  that  par- 
tially, in  the  hilly  districts  of  Switzer- 
land, inutt  necessarily  be  a  work  of  un- 
tiring perseverance  ;  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  nation  which  could  build  the 
Crest  Wall,  or  dig  out  the  Imperial 
Canal,  a  thousand  miles  in  length. 

As  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Chinese,  we 
•hall  possibly  learn  to  esteem  better 
their  means,  and  the  advantage  that 
they  have  taken  of  their  opportunities. 
Mr.  Downing  anticipates  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  eater  number  of  the  best 
works  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Celestial  Kmpire  will  be  as  well 
known  in  Europe  as  io  the  country 
where  they  are  produced.  We  shall 
then  learn  what  progress,  if  any,  they 
have  made  in  literature.  What  we 
already  know  of  it  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  people,  both  in  the  ethic  and 
poetical  daises. 

It  is  in  the  arts  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  esteemed  to  be  most  sta- 


te think,  submit  to  some  modification 
of  our  opinions,  even  in  this  respect. 
We  have,  in  the  excellent  work  before 
as,  a  remarkably  interesting  chapter 
on  Chinese  painting,  and  on  one  artist 
in  particular,  by  name  Lamquoi,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  one  Mr.  Chmnery,  of 
Macao,  and  accordingly  adopted  from 
him  the  European  style  of  painting ;  in 
which  he  succeeds  in  taking  very  good 
likenesses,  of  a  small  size,  in  oil  co- 
lours, of  the  transient  visitors  to  Can- 
ton. One  innovation  may  lead  to 
many  more ;  neither  would  it  appear 
that  the  Chinese  object  to  improvement 
in  any  thing,  though  they  reasonably 
object  to  the  improvers,  in  many  re- 
spects ;  anxious,  as  they  justly  are,  for 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  their 
empire.  Their  fair  dominion  would, 
doubtless,  be  attempted  by  European 
enterprise;  and  the  policy  which  ex- 
cludes it  is  prudent.  If  China  is  closed 
against  ns,  says  Mr.  Medhurst,  even 
piously  inimical  as  he  is  to  their  erro- 
neously supposed  atheistic  customs  and 
creeds,  we  may  thank  ourselves  for  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  exclusion  is  not  se- 
verely carried  out.    For  instance :  to 


protect  the  frontier,  it  is  enacted,  that 
whoever,  without  a  license,  passes  the 
barriers,  and  holds  communication 
with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  strangled ; 
and  whoever  introduces  strangers  into 
the  interior,  or  plots  the  removal  of 
subjects  out  of  the  empire,  shall,  with- 
out any  distinction  between  principals 
and  secondaries,  be  beheaded.  Our 
missionary,  however,  tells  us  that  no 
law  is  more  frequently,  or  more  lightly, 
broken  than  this  ;  the  natives  emigrat- 
ing by  thousands  annually,  while 
dozens  of  Catholic  priests  are  every 
year  clandestinely  introduced  into  tlte 
country,  and  Protestant  missionaries 
land  frequently  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  walk  over  hill  and  dale  un- 
hurt, and  almost  unhindered,  by  the 
natives. 

What  has  been,  may  be  again.  That 
by  nature  the  Chinese  are  not  insus- 
ceptible of  progression,  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  their  written  language. 
Pictorial  writing  gave  way  to  the  curio- 
logic  hieroglyphic ;  this  to  the  tropical; 
and  tliis  again  to  the  symbolic;  and, 
ultimately,  all  these  to  the  phonetic. 
Besides  these,  they  have  a  running 
hand  ;  which  is  an  exceedingly  abridg- 
ed form,  and  yet  is  much  esteemed  by 
them  as  a  graceful  one.  We  hare  yet 
to  make  advances  in  our  own  written 
and  printed  tongue.  Some  improved 
and  universal  system  of  stenography 
should  be  universally  taught.  Books 
might  then  be  sent  forth  in  large  quan- 
tities, indeed ;  and  at  small  cost.  A 
radroad  publication  is  much  wanted  ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  this  obvious  one  will  not  be  long 
neglected. 

We  have  already  yielded  to  the 
Chinese  the  credit  of  inventing  the 
compass;  we  must  now  claim  for 
them  the  merit  of  having,  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago,  practised  the  art  of 
printing.  The  ruler  of  Tang,  a.d.  926, 
ordered  the  nine  clatsie*  to  be  engraved, 
printed,  and  sold  to  the  people. .  In- 
deed, in  the  time  of  Kung-foo-tszc, 
b.c.  500,  books  were  formed  of  slips 
of  bamboo,  upon  which  they  wrote 
with  the  point  of  a  style.  About  150 
years  after  Christ,  paper  was  invented, 
when  the  Chinese  wrote  on  rolls,  and 
formed  volumes,  a.d.  745,  books 
were  first  bound  up  into  leaves;  and 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  they 
dtiplied  by  printing.  Like  their 
ow,  the  books  of  the  Chinese 
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are  stereotyped.  Their  language,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  number  of  charac- 
ters, they  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  cut  or  cast  an  assortment  of 
them  ;  which  they  might  distribute  and 
recompose,  as  the  subject  required  ; 
but  have  preferred  cutting  the  cha- 
racters for  each  separate  work,  page  by 
page.  Mr.  Medhurst  is  of  opinion 
that  the  discovery  of  printing  has,  in 
this  way,  operated  against  the  intro- 
duction of  variety  and  improvement; 
for  while  it  has  enabled  the  Chinese  to 
multiply  copies  of  their  ancient  books, 
it  has  discouraged  the  compilation  of 
new  works,  and  tied  them  down  to  an 
imitation  of  antiquity.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  effect  must  be  attri- 
buted to  other  and  higher  causes ;  but 
more  of  this  hereafter. 

In  cheap  printing,  the  Chinese  are 
our  superiors;  as,  in  consequence  of 
their  simple  method  of  impression,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  a  printer,  in  that 
country,  consists  of  his  gravers,  blocks, 
and  brushes.  These  he  may  shoulder, 
and  travel  with  from  place  to  place, 
purchasing  paper  and  lampblack,  as 
he  needs  them ;  and,  borrowing  a 
table  any  where,  he  may  throw  off  his 
editions  by  the  hundred  or  the  score, 
as  he  is  able  to  dispose  of  them.  Their 
paper  is  thin,  but  cheap ;  ten  sheets  of 
demy  size  costing  only  one  halfpenny. 
This,  connected  with  the  low  price  of 
labour,  enables  the  Chinese  to  furnish 
books  to  each  other  for  next  to  nothing. 
The  books  of  King-foo-tze,  with  the 
commentary  of  Choo-foo-tsze,  compris- 
ing six  volumes,  and  amounting  to 
four  hundred  leaves  octavo,  can  be 
purchased  for  ninepence ;  and  the  his- 
torical novel  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred leaves,  in  twenty  volumes,  may 
be  had  for  half-a-crown.  Books  are, 
consequently,  multiplied  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent ;  and  every  peasant 
and  pedlar  has  the  common  deposi- 
taries of  knowledge  within  his  reach. 
In  China,  we  are  accordingly  told, 
there  are  perhaps  more  books,  and 
more  people  to  read  them,  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder,  like- 
wise, is  alleged  to  have  originated  with 
the  Chinese ;  astronomy  was  studied  by 
them  at  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history,  and  is  still  provided  for  by  the 
state,  though  used,  it  is  said,  for  pur- 
poses of  astrological  speculation.  Bo- 
tany commands  much  attention,  and 


forms  the  subject  of  a  compendium,  as 
part  of  a  more  extensive  work,  called 
the  Pun-tsaon,  in  which  plants  are 
distinguished  into  class,  genus,  and  va- 
riety. The  classes  are  five  in  number, 
and  the  genera  are  subdivided  into 
1094  species.  The  name  of  the  work 
alluded  to  literally  signifies  only  a 
herbal,  or  history  of  plants ;  but  it  is  in 
fact  a  classification  of  the  chief  pro- 
ductions in  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture. We  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
this  book  is  undervalued  by  Rlmusat, 
and  others,  highly  as  they  speak  of  it. 
Whatever  is  different  from  our  own 
systems  ought  not  to  be,  on  that  ac- 
count only,  condemned.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  confessed,  "  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  descriptions,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  figures  they  refer  to, 
may,  with  all  their  imperfections,  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  species  we  do 
from  those  we  do  uot  possess,  augment 
our  knowledge  of  facts,  diffuse  some 
light  upon  the  distributions  of  the  na- 
tural objects  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
consequently  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  even  by  naturalists." 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  some 
curious  reflections  are  suggested.  The 
classification  of  natural  facts,  among 
the  Chinese,  is  connected  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  their  written 
language.  The  214  roots,  or  radical 
characters,  whose  combinations  with 
each  other  form  the  whole  language, 
singly  represent  or  express  the  princi- 
pal objects  or  ideas  that  require  com- 
munication. Within  their  number 
they  comprised  the  heads  otgenera  and 
classes,  furnishing  thus  the  dement*  of 
a  philosophical  arrangement.  With 
the  increase  of  knowledge  they  ex- 
pressed new  objects,  by  combination  of 
these  elementary  symbols,  not  by  the 
invention  of  new  ones  ;  thus  horse, 
dog,  metal,  &c.,  may  be  found  among 
the  roots ;  by  the  addition  of  some 
other  significant  symbol,  they  contrive 
to  designate  the  different  species  com- 
prised under  these  principal  genera. 
In  this  manner,  a  binary  denomination 
sometimes  obtains, — such  as  "  horse- 
ass,  horse-mule;  dog-wolf,  dogfox; 
metal-iron,  metal-copper,  metal- silver ; 
and  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  the 
principle  of  the  Limman  nomenclature. 
From  this  simple  arrangement,  as  R6- 
inusat  observes,  the  very  ideas  appear 
which  regulated  the  formation  of  the 
compound  signs ;  which  ideas  fre- 
quently coincide  with  such  as  intelli- 
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gent  naturalists  might  acknowledge  and 
adopt  as  a  basis  for  their  arrangements. 
In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
monest of  their  modern  dictionaries,  we 
easily  recognise  genuine  natural  fa- 
milies." Thirty  roots,  or  radical  cha- 
racters, constitute  such  families,  or  ge- 
nera. Fourteen  include  the  animal 
kingdom,  eleven  the  vegetable,  and 
five  the  mineral ;  an  arrangement  this 
not  contrived  by  naturalists  to  classify 
the  objects  they  wished  to  describe, 
bat  a  mere  distribution  of  written  signs, 
brought  together,  according  to  R6- 
musat,  by  the  rules  of  their  orthogra- 
phy, solely  with  a  view  to  the  facilitat- 
ing and  expediting  the  search  for  them. 
In  this  composition  of  signs  certain 
scientific  ideas  produce  spontaneously 
and  &  priori  the  remarkable  classifica- 
tion alluded  to.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  concession  made,  not  by  us,  but  by 
Rlmusat ;  who  adds,  that  "  there  ex- 
ists no  other  language  in  the  world,  the 
words  of  which,  taken  intrinsically, 
and  quite  independently  of  definition 
or  accessary  explanation,  could  afford 
even  to  the  vulgar  such  just  notions  of 
the  natural  affinities  of  things.  This 
results  from  the  figurative  nature  of  the 
characters,  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately appreciated."  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  whole  subject 
has  failed  of  adequate  appreciation, — 
we  mean,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
preciated in  itself,  and  as  one  of  the 
advantages  attending  a  system  of  writ- 
ing immediately  directed  to  the  paint- 
ing of  ideas,  and  comparatively  want- 
ing to  that  which  is  simply  adapted  to 
represent  speech. 

We  are  tempted,  from  this  and  other 
circumstances,  to  suspect  that  we  under- 
estimate the  character  and  cultivation 
of  the  Chinese.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  examined  under  an  unfavourable 
aspect.  What  would  any  foreigner 
know  of  the  national  character  of  Eng- 
land from  that  peculiar  phase  of  it 
which  he  might  observe  at  some  com- 
mercial seaport  ?  Such  is  Canton ; 
and,  as  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  books 
before  us,  the  wonder  is  that  the  peo- 
ple there  should  be  no  worse  than  we 
find  them.  For  graphic  descriptions 
of  this  town,  and  tne  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  its  inhabitants,  we  must 
tefer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Downing's 
Fanqui.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
his  spirited  sketches  in  any  other  book 
upon  China  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  nay,  we  might  rather  say, 


there  is  nothing  like  them.  Every 
thing  lives  and  moves  in  his  chapters, 
and  the  whole  work  is  a  diorama  of  all 
that  could  be  seen  during  the  writer's 
sojourn,  illustrated  by  such  reading 
and  reflection  as  he  had  the  means  of 
connecting  with  the  subject. 

The  author's  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, no  less  than  his  lively  style,  cast 
a  very  extraordinary  charm  over  his 
truly  excellent  work.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  more  unenlightened 
classes  of  England,  he  remarks,  look 
upon  the  sons  of  Han  as  a  peculiar 
and  odd  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians, 
and  are  almost  unwilling  to  believe 
that  such  outlandish  people  possess 
any  useful  or  praiseworthy  institutions. 
This  illusion  he  seeks  to  dispel.  What, 
if  the  Chinaman  at  Canton  denounce 
the  alien  visitor  as  a  Fan*qui, — which, 
being  interpreted,  meaneth  barbarian, 
or  demon  ;  the  Englishman,  even  in 
London,  iu  a  similar  spirit,  regards  a 
Chinese  wanderer  with  antipathy  or 
contempt. 

The  Chinese  are  classed  by  physio- 
logists as  a  Moogolian  variety  of  the 
human  species.  They  are  of  an  olive 
colour,  which  in  many  cases  is  very 
light,  and  have  black  eyes,  with  black, 
straight,  strong,  and  thin  hair ;  little  or 
no  beard  ;  head  of  a  square  form ; 
forehead  small  and  low ;  the  face  broad 
and  flattened,  the  features  running  to- 
gether ;  the  glabella  flat,  and  very 
broad ;  nose  small  and  flat ;  rounded 
cheeks,  projecting  externally;  narrow 
and  linear  aperture  of  the  eyelids; 
eyes  placed  very  obliquely :  slight  pro- 
jection of  the  chin  ;  large  ears ;  thick 
lips;  the  stature  inferior  to  European. 
Yet  among  the  subjects  of  his  celestial 
majesty  there  are  some,  and  not  a 
few,  who,  if  suitably  dressed,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  Europeans ;  and 
the  women  would  be  passable  even  in 
England.  Owing  to  the  almost  total 
absence  of  hair  on  the  face  or  chin, 
moustaches  or  beards  are  rare,  except 
with  the  aged  ;  and  the  labour  of  the 
native  barber  is  mainly  engaged  with 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  shaved 
according  to  the  Tartar  regulation. 
This  fashion,  which  at  first  was  so  hated, 
that  many  people  preferred  losing  their 
heads  to  submitting  to  the  tonsure,  is 
now  highly  esteemed,  and  considered 
very  becoming.  The  hair  of  the  head 
of  both  males  and  females  is  invariably 
of  a  jet  blaok  colour,  and  grows  in 
abundance. 
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"  flit*  whole  of  the  integuments  of  ihe 
head  and  face,"  remarks  Mr,  Downing, 
"  appear  more  scanty  than  with  Euro- 

}>euos,  either  as  if  the  parts  were  gwol- 
en,  or  that  a  heavy  weight  was  con- 
stantly depending  from  the  end  of  the 
queue  behind,  thus  drawing  the  skin 
forcibly  backwards.  This  seems  to  cause 
tbe  tightness  over  the  eyes  nnd  scanti- 
ness of  the  lids,  with  the  semilunar  arch 
at  the  inner  angle  remarkably  prominent. 
This  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  face  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  English  fami- 
lies, and  I  have  seen  the  deformity  in 
some  degree  remedied  by  dividing  the 
constricted  portion.  Tbe  habits  of  gra- 
vity to  which  they  are  so  early  and  con- 
stantly trained,  nnd  the  novel  features 
and  complexion,  make  the  stranger  at 
first  imagine,  that  the  natives  are  all 
alike,  and  are  wanting  in  expression  of 
tbe  countenance.  This  idea  soon  wears 
away,  however,  as  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  he  finds  a$  much  cha- 
raeter  in  each  individual  here  at  el*- 
itki," 

The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  is 
marked  by  the  good  seose  which  is 
uniformly  displayed  by  the  author  ; 
and  we  are  much  pleased  with  his  as- 
surance, as  a  medical  man,  that  the 
body  becomes  only  to  a  small  degree 
modified  by  tbe  action  of  external 
causes.  The  effect  in  such  cases  ter- 
minates in  the  individual,— the  off* 
spring  not  being  iu  the  slightest  degree 
influenced  by  them.  It  is  born,  pro- 
bably, with  the  original  properties  and 
constitution  of  the  parents,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible only  of  the  same  changes  when 
exposed  to  the  same  accidents.  Hence 
in  China  the  feet  of  females  are  re- 
duced by  a  national  custom  to  full  one- 
third  of  their  natural  dimensions  ;  yet, 
though  the  process  has  continued  for 
centuries,  the  children  are  born  with- 
out the  slightest  defect,  and  have  to 
undergo  it  at  the  present  day.  The 
greatest  departure  from  a  common 
type,  we  are  informed  by  Lyall,  and  it 
constitutes,  he  adds,  the  maximum  of 
variation  as  yet  known  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  exemplified  in  the  races  of 
do^s,  which  have  a  supernumerary  toe 
on  the  hind  foot,  with  the  correspond- 
ing tarsal  hones— a  variety  analogous 
to  one  presented  by  six-fingered  fa- 
milies of  the  human  race. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  so  moral  and 
intelligent  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  the  Chinese ;  but  we  despise 
them,  forsooth,  for  their  deficiency  of 
military  tactics  1  Are  we  Christians, 
and  have  we  to  learn  that  the  highest 


wisdom  may  be  shewn  in  avoiding 

all  appeal  to  the  fleshly  arm  ?  The 
Chinese  substitutes  policy  for  force,  and 
in  no  few  instances,  has  outwitted  the 
diplomacy  and  belligerency  of  the  West. 
But  whatever  materials  beside  they 
may  require  for  military  defence,  they 
are  rich  in  the  grand  material— in  man. 
The  Chinese,  if  properly  trained,  says 
a  Spanish  writer,  would  make  some  of 
the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  la- 
bouring classes  of  people,  Mr.  Down, 
ing  bears  witness,  are  remarkably  fine- 
made  men,  and  are  muscular  and  ac- 
tive to  a  degree. 

"  Although  seen  in  their  very  worst 
phase  up  the  Canton  rivers,"  ne  con- 
tinues, "  the  stranger  cannot  help  think- 
ing highly  of  the  Chinese.  For  my 
part,  f  cannot  avoid  bearing  towards 
them  somewhat  of  tbe  same  feeling*  of 
respect  as  the  English  Opium-eater  tow 
so  beautifully  expressed  :  4  The  mere 
antiquity  of  Asiatic  things,  of  their  insti- 
tutions, histories,  modes  of  faith.  Sec.,  is 
so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of 
the  race  and  name  overpowers  the  sens* 
of  youth  in  tbe  individual  A  young 
Chinese  appears  to  me  an  antediluvian 
man  renewed.'  " 


This  antiquity  of  present  things  in 
China  must  be  accounted  for  on  other 
principles  than  the  supposed  but  er- 
roneously alleged  incapacity  of  trio 
people.    VVe  must,  indeed,  in  this  in- 

getlier. 

The  same  course  of  argument  which 
the  Reverend  Charles  Foster,  B.  A  ,  un- 
der the  sanction  and  superintendence 
of  the  late  Bishop  Jebb,  set  upf  not 
unsuccessfully,  in  favour  of  the  mission 
of  Mahomet,  might  justly  be  main- 
tained }  and  a  similar  thesis  might  bo 
well  proposed  in  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  Kung-foo-tae,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  society  that  profits  by  the 
practice  of  his  ethical  code.  In  all 
such  instances,  the  argument  from  se- 
cond causes  is  unplulosophical,  and 
bad }  and  we  must  believe  that  Pro- 
vidence has  some  good  end  in  view  by 
the  continuance  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  holding  dominion  over  one- 
third  of  the  human  race.  And,  in- 
deed, what  saith  Grotius  ou  this  all- 
concerning  subject? 

"  ProvidentiV  divimu  circa  res  lximi- 
nuffi  non  leve  argumentum  et  philosophi 
et  historic!  agnoscunt  in  conservation? 
rerum  publitHrum  :  primum  universtm. 
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quod  ubkumque  onto  ille  regsndi  pa- 
rendique  receptus  est,  manet  semper  : 
deinde  ssepe  etiam  specialiter  in  longn 
duratione  tiujus  ant  illius  forma-  imperii, 
per  mult  a  sccula,  at  regii  apud  Assyrios, 
jtgyptios,  Francos  ;  optimatum  apud 
Venetos.  Quamquam  enim  humana  sa- 
pientia  aliqoid  in  hoc  potest :  tamen,  si 
recte  consideretur  multitudo  mnlorum 
bom  i  nam,  et  qu«  extrinseeus  noeere 
posaint,  et  agnate  quasi  rebus  vicissitu- 
ilines,  non  videturtam  diu  imperium  ali- 
ouod  |>osse  subststere,  nisi  peculiar!  qua- 
dam  Divini  Xuminis  curs,  quaevidenuus 
etiam  spectator,  ubi  Deo  visum  est  mu- 
tare  imperia.  Nam  quibus  ille,  turn  ad 
cam  rem,  taoquam  stbi  destinatam,  in- 
strumentis  otitur,  puta  Crro,  Alexandra, 
Cwsare  dictatore,  apud  'Tartaros  Cinsri, 
apud  Sinenses  Namcaa  :  his  omnia, 
etiam  qu?r  ah  humana  pntdentia  non 
pendent,  fhront  supra  votura  magis  qusm 
fcrt  solita  caaibus  humanis  varietaa : 
<)ure  (ant a  eveotuum  Similitudo,  et  axi 
a^ D^sf {jTjAtji  consyiiriit jo,  jnflfCJuyn 
eat  providat  directionis.  Nam  in  alea 
Venerium  altquoties  jacere  casus  esse 
potest :  at  centies  si  quia  eumdem  jaciat , 
erit  qui  non  hoc  ab  arte  aliqua 


Now  this  is  what  we  call  a  quotation 
eminently  in  point ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  our  adversaries  will  object,  that  it 
is  somewhat  musty,  and  reject  it  only 
because  it  is  old.  For,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve them,  the  un progress iveness  of 
the  Chinese  results  from  their  perti* 
nacious  attachment  to  the  ancients, 


been  their  authorities  for  so 
long  a  period.  What  does  it  signify 
with  this  class  of  antagonists,  that  the 
Chinese  have  preceded  every  nation  in 
they  pay  to  literature,  and 
for  it  which  they  demand 
from  every  candidate  for  public  office  ? 
They  reverence  their  sacred  books,  and 
submit  to  the  authority  of  their  classic 
moralists  )  W  hat  signifies  it,  that 
from  end  to  end  of  their  hind  the  emu- 
lation of  learning  is  alive  and  active ; 
that  instances  of  most  heroic  study  and 
martyr  pupillage  are  rrfe  in  the  history 
of  its  scholars?  They  reverence  their 
sacred  books,  and  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  classic  moralists  1  Would 
to  heaven  that  we  might,  in  this  fa* 

uShTfauiCand^ith  nTn^worseT 

We  suspect  that  this  exaggerated 
charge  of  China's  impTOgressivencss 
arises  from  a  Whig  hatred  of  the  Con- 


undue  tendency  towards  the 
law  of  progress,  by  which  the  present 
age  is  marked.  Yet,  verily,  without 
the  permanent,  the  progressive  were 
impossible;  and  if  the  balance  between 
them  be  destroyed  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  great  reason  to  dread  the 
annihilation  of  both.  China  stands  as 
a  great  example,  that  the  farmer  can 
ivfout  alone,  and  maintain  millions  in 
greatness  and  plenty  —  nay,  in  a  high 
state  of  civilisation,  and  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 


If  geography,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  mechanics,  with  the  laws 
of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnet- 
ism, the  theory  of  light,  heat,  and  sound, 
and  the  full  results  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  be  not  attended  to  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  manner  that  the  scien- 
tific inquirers  of  this  and  a  neighbour- 
ing country  desire —-(that  they  are 
neglected,  we  utterly  deny,  upon  evi- 
dence neither  scanty  nor  doubtful)— 
let  it  be  their  praise  that,  in  the  ethical 
and  metaphysical  branches,  they  are 
rare  and  apt  professors  ;  nor  is  it  less 
to  their  praise  that  they  have  not  yet 
sunk  into  the  cold  Benthamism  of  un- 
filial  contempt  for  their  ancestors.  The 
best  security  for  the  virtue  and  greatness 
of  any  age  and  nation,  is  a  magnanimous 
and  grateful  belief  in  the  public  mind 
that  our  forefathers  were  more  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous  than  we,  that  our 
highest  attainment  consists  in  imitating 
them,  and  that,  as  our  highest  efforts 
Will  fall  far  short  of  their  standard,  we 
must  never  weary  in  aiming  at  excel- 
lence, if  we  would  be,  in  due  degree, 
wonny  oi  mem.  ine  uwre  prosaic 
view  of  the  matter,  which  gauges,  probes, 
and  criticises,  in  order  to  reduce  and 
degrade  the  memories  of  the  past  below 
the  unpoetic  realities  of  the  present, 
impoverishes  the  mind  of  motive  and 
example,  and  divests  the  time  in  which 
we  live  of  the  sanction  and  support  of 
authority,  leaving  it  to  a  miserable  con- 
dition of  fatherless  and  husbandless 
destitution.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
of  Jean  Paul  K  k  liter's  terrible  dream, 
and  seeing  it  realised  in  such  heart- 
withering  theories :  in  every  age,  indeed, 
mey  rodKe  ine  woria  an  orptian  - —  a 
sorrowful  and  desolate  widow,  wander- 
ing (lie  wildernesses  of  space  and  time. 
Better,  infinitely  better,  the  filial 
ty  which  is  the  fountain  of  Chinese 
!    The  oldest  country  in  the 
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it  presents  of  the  primitive  mode  of  go- 
vernment and  religion  —  the  patriarchal 
form.  "  Ere  Rome  was  founded  or 
Troy  was  taken,  before  Thebes  or  Ni- 
nevah  were  erected  into  kingdoms, 
China  was  a  settled  state."  And  what 
it  originally  was,  that  it  yet  is  !  It  is 
our  belief,  that  our  missionaries  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  the  Chinese, 
before  they  will  be  qualified  to  teach 
them. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  content  to  learn 
from  them  a  few  truths,  practically  il- 
lustrated. There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  that  the  fable  (for  a  fable  it  evi- 
dently is)  concerning  their  first  emperor 
having  destroyed  the  books  of  Kung- 
foo-tsze,  in  order  to  destroy  the  memory 
of  his  progenitors,  and  that  posterity 
should  hear  of  none  before  himself, 
together  with  the  failure  of  his  absurd 
ambition,  and  the  re-discovery  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  virtue  of  filial  piety,  and  the 
indestructibility  of  the  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple. Probably  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  writings  of  Kung-foo-tsze 
is  that  of  their  alleged  refinding,  which 
is  stated  to  have  happened  about  two 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Revdrence  to  parents  is,  by  the  Chinese, 
required,  not  only  in  youth,  when  child- 
ren are  dependent  on,  and  necessarily 
subject  to,  their  natural  protectors,  but, 
even  to  the  latest  period,  parents  are  to 
be  treated  with  honour,  and  after  death 
to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods.  Their 
five  cardinal  virtues  are  benevolence, 
righteousness,  politeness,  wisdom,  and 
truth.  The  duties  of  the  human  rela- 
tions are  also  five :  those  subsisting 
between  parents  and  children,  elder 
and  younger  brethren,  princes  and  mi- 
nisters, husbands  and  wives,  friends 
and  companions.  But  all  these  are 
included  in  filial  piety;  without  which, 
fidelity  to  one's  prince,  affection  to 
one's  brethren,  kindness  to  one's  do- 
mestics, or  sincerity  among  friends, 
are  impossible  :  it  is  also  the  founda- 
tion of  benevolence,  rectitude,  pro- 
priety, wisdom,  and  truth. 

The  sect  of  Taou  —  i.  c.  the  way, 
path,  or  principle,  from  which  heaven, 
earth,  man,  and  nature  emanate,  is  the 
Logosophiim  of  the  Chinese,  and  was 
founded  by  Laou-keun,  Laou-tan,  or 
Laou-tsze,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Kung-foo-tsze.  Le  is  the  latent  prin- 
ciple, and  Taou  is  the  principle  in  action 
—-signifying  also  a  word,  to  speak  and 
to  say.    It  is,  in  fact,  an  eternal  reason, 


uncreated  and  underived.  From  this 
Platonic  point  this  sect  derive  their 
system  ot  ueuei  anu  worsnip. 

The  systems  of  Kung-foo-tsze  and 
Laou-tsze  present  the  two  poles,  into 
which  the  truth  they  combined  to 
teach  evermore  distinguishes  itself. 
Mr.  Medhurst  tells  us,  that  the  former 
erred  in  being  too  sceptical,  and  the 
latter  in  being  too  superstitious.  About 
the  same  time,  he  adds,  "  Buddhism 
arose  in  India ;  and  though  it  did  not 
immediately  spread  into  the  ultra  Gan- 
getic  nations,  it  diffused  itself  rapidly 
on  its  subsequent  introduction,  and 
now  exerts  as  great  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  as  the  other 
two  sects  do  over  the  learned  and  the 
superstitious."  Now,  if  the  vulgar  be 
neither  sceptical  nor  superstitious,  what 
are  they  ?  We  suspect  some  zealotry 
here,  and  some  consequentperplexity 
of  the  writer's  perceptions.  The  vulgar 
of  every  country  are,  and  must  be,  the 
superstitious ;  and  it  is  so  in  China. 
For,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the 
fact,  it  is  Buddhism  that  is  the  really 
superstitious  ceremonial,  and  its  pro- 
fessors and  priests,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  are  the  contempt  of  the  literati, 
who  are  of  the  other  two  sects,  and 
not  regarded  by  the  Buddhists,  who 
are  not  only  ignorant,  but  boast  of 
being  so ;  the  whole  affair  being  a  cor- 
ruption, similar  to  Romanism,  of  a  re- 
ligion once  pure,  and,  while  so,  full  of 
sublime  truths.  We  regret  to  say  that 
Mr.  Medhurst  egregiously  underrates, 
if  he  does  not  misunderstand,  the  San- 
scrit exhortation  to  meditate  on  and 
recite  the  name  of  Buddha.  Not  a 
word  in  the  extracts  which  he  has 
given,  but  might  be  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  believer  of  any  persuasion, 
how  holy  soever.  The  cause  in  the 
service  of  which  the  well-meaning 
missionary  lias  enlisted  himself  needs 
not  misrepresentation  or  acrimonious 
rniscriticisro  in  its  support.  As  the 
Rev.  Charles  Forster  has  said,  on  a 
kindred  subject,  a  good  cause  can 
never  rare  the  worse  for  a  candid 
examination,  while  the  best  cause  may 
be  disserved  and  dishonoured  by  an 
advocate  whose  sole  aim  is  victory. 
The  pardonable  prejudices  of  an  honest 
zeal  sometimes  conduce,  as  much  as  the 
jaundiced  spirit  of  a  sceptical  sciolism, 
to  embarrass  and  obscure  an  argument, 
whether  philosophical  or  religious,  or, 
as  in  the  present  case,  both  iu  one.  It  is 
the  fashion  with  conquerors  to  praise 
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nally  the  valour  of  the  enemy  they 
subdued,  for  obviously  greater  is 
the  credit  they  thereby  obtain  for  their 
own.  The  judicious  Christian  will  in 
like  manner  see,  that  the  higher  merit 
he  allows  to  other  creeds,  the  greater 
excellence  he  claims  for  bis  own,  which 
can  afford  to  have  them  set  in  the  most 
favourable,  and  even  flattering  lights, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  intrinsic 
and  unapproachable  lustre. 

Buddhism  is  now  seen  in  its  corrupt 
state ;  but  though  now  a  wreck,  it  is  a 
glorious  one :  *•  Though  its  tackle  s  torn, 
it  shews  a  noble  vessel."  Granted,  it  is 
not  only  a  wreck,  but  a  corpse  —  we 
admit  the  lifeless  style  of  its  observ- 
ances ;  yet  piercing  through  the  name 
to  the  meaning,  unveiling  the  deserted 
esoteric  chambers  which  once  were 
peopled,  and  interpreting  the  types 
therein  discoverable  as  we  may,  we 
feel  that  there  is  no  form  of  piety 
which  is  not  sacred  for  the  sake  of  the 
piety,  however  misdirected,  however 
short  of  its  standard.  One  star  differed) 
from  another  star  in  glory— -or  in  dis- 
tance—yet  are  they  all  stars.  But 
there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  that  belongs  to  the  astral  hosts. 
We  are  told  of  the  Buddhist  priests 
by  Mr.  Downing,  that,  during  the  per- 
formance of  their  rites, "  although  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  levity  on 
jntenances,  they  seemed  to  go 
their  ceremonies  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  as  if  they  had  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  their  performance,  that 
they  were  now  looked  upon  merely  as 
a  part  of  their  daily  labour."  Alas, 
they  are  not  the  only  priests  who  have 
done  so  !  Such  as  the  Buddhist  priests 
are  now,  have  the  priests  of  Christian 
communions  been  —  Romanist  and 
other!  We  are,  however,  likewise 
told,  "  that  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive buildings  in  the  land  are  de- 
voted to  religious  exercises ;  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  inward  feelings 
of  those  who  perform  them,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  conducted  with  the 
scrupulous  regularity  and  de- 
Doubtless,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet, 

"  Into  their  souls 
Glimpses  of  reason  flash  an  awful  light, 
More  piercing  made  by  the  surrounding 
gloom  — 

Whence  they  have  superstitions,  and 

from  death 
And  from  the  dead  are  visited  of  dreams, 
vol.  XIX.  NO.  CIX. 


Acceptable  to  faith  —  high  faculty, 
By  weakness  to  credulity  reduced  ; 
Yet  eveu  iu  weakness  to  be  reverenced !" 


The  grand  princiutes  of  Christianity, 
remarks  Mr.  Downing, "  are  inherent, 
and  have  been  so  for  ages,  in  the. 
breasts  of  mankind  ,  and  are  conti- 
nually making  themselves  appareut 
amidst  the  clouds  of  superstition  with 
which  they  are  surrounded."  The  feet 
is,  that  the  same  fundamental  ideas 
belong  to  all  the  religions  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Asia.  With  respect 
to  Buddhism  in  China,  it  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  the  similarity  and 
coincidences  of  its  ceremonies  and 
doctrines  with  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  so  striking  and  numerous, 
that  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  first 
came  out  to  convert  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  were  greatly  stumbled  at 
the  fact,  and  actually  thought  that  the 
author  of  evil  had  induced  these  Pagans 
to  imitate  the  manners  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  in  order  to  expose  her  cere- 
monies to  shame. 

Nay,  this  absurd  and  degrading  sus- 
picion is  indulged  even  by  some  pious 
but  one-sided  commentators  of  the 
present  enlightened  age,  and  even  in 
this  our  sober  land.  The  translator 
(James  Burton  Robertson,  Esq.)  of 
Frederick  von  Schlegel's  Philosophy  af 
History  has  adopted  the  insane  notion, 
and  foisted  it  into  a  note  to  the  work, 
which,  as  it  may  amuse  our  readers, 
we  will  extract : 

"  No  Gentile  people,"  says  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, "  preserved  so  long,  and  in  such 
purity,  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  the 
Chinese.  This.no  doubt, must  be  ascribed 
to  the  secluded  situation  of  the  country, 
to  the  great  reverence  of  the  Chinese  for 
their  ancestors,  as  well  as  to  the  patri- 
archal mildness  of  their  early  govern- 
ments, and,  we  must  add,  to  the  un- 
poetical  character  of  the  nation  itself, 
which  was  a  safeguard  against  idolatry." 
[Erroneous  and  irrational  statement!] 
"  There  is  historical  evidence  that,  up  to 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
idolatry  had  made  little  progress  among 
this  people.  So  vivid  was  their  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah—  *  the  great 
saint,  wbo,  as  Confucius  says,  was  to 
appear  in  the  West' — so  fully  sensible 
were  they,  not  only  of  the  place  of  his 
birth,  hut  of  the  time  of  his  coming,  that, 
about  sixty  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  they  sent  their  envoys  to  hail 
die  expectod  Redeemer.  Their  envoys 
encountered,  on  their  way,  the  missionaries 
af  Buddhism  coming  from  India  —  the 
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latter,  announcing  an  incarnate  God,  were 
taken  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  true  Christ, 
and  were  presented  as  such  to  their  country- 
men by  the  deluded  ambassadors.  Thus  was 
this  religion  mtrixtuced  into  China,  and  thus 
did  this  phantasmagoria  of  hell  intercept  the 
light  of  the  GospeL  So,  not  in  the  internal 
spirit  only,  but  in  the  outward  history  of 
Buddhism,  a  demoniacal  intent  is  very 
visible." 

And  such  stuff  as  this  can  be  written 
by  a  learned  man  in  the  nineteenth 
century  !  It  is  merely  the  accident  of 
being  British-born  that  prevented  such 
a  mind  from  worshipping  Buddha,  or 
some  other  degraded  name  of  deity. 

To  conclude.  In  the  early  history 
of  China,  we  find  every  tiling  in  pro- 
gress ;  in  the  present  state,  most  things 
at  a  stand-still.  Its  institutions  and 
.  laws,  good  in  themselves,  seem  to  have 
proceeded  on  a  path  of  improvement, 
until  they  reached  all  the  perfection  of 
which,  according  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  established,  they  were 
capable.  They  have  yet  the  form  of 
piety,  but  the  power  is  gone ;  and, 
although  we  concede  not  to  the  pre- 
judiced and  ill-founded  statement,  that 
either  the  systems  of  Kung-foo-tsze  or 
Laou-tsze  are  atheistical,  yet  we  de- 
mand recognitions  of  diviner  assump- 
tions, as  the  fit  initiations  of  religion 
and  morals,  than  either  of  these  Chinese 
creeds  acknowledges.  It  is  clear  enough 
to  us,  that  the  lifeless  forms  of  either 
now  remaining  in  China  would  yield 
to  a  vigorous  attack ;  nor  do  we  see 


any  permanent  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Christian  missions.   His  celestial  ma- 
jesty objects  not  to  our  sciences  nor 
to  our  doctrines,  but  to  our  politics. 
Christ  has  been,  and  may  be  still 
taught— but  not  European  domination. 
Hitherto,  professional  Christians  them- 
selves have  been  confessedly  to  blame 
for  the  little  success  they  have  liad, 
and  for  all  the  misery  and  persecution 
that  they  have  unwisely  brought  on 
Chinese  converts.    It  is  clear  that  the 
rulers  and  people  of  the  land  are 
tolerant,   well-disposed,  intelligent, 
learned;  apt  to  conceive,  and  ready 
to  express,  ideas.    The  thousands  of 
new  publications  that  daily  issue  from 
their  presses  indicates  no  indisposition 
to  the  influence  of  novelty.    But  the 
way  to  remove  the  dead  formalism  of 
that  country,  is  plainly  not  to  oppose 
another  of  this  country ;  but  to  bring 
the  pure  truth  to  bear  on  their  citadels 
of  error.   They  are  a  metaphysical  and 
ethical  people ;  begin  with  them,  then, 
at  the  ideal  point  of  induction — let  St. 
John  substitute  Laou-tsze.  They  are  so- 
licitous for  scientific  instruction  ;  bring 
the  battery  of  our  natural  theology  to 
bear  on  that  of  Kung-foo-tsze.  When 
all  this  is  done,  which  it  may  be, 
without  exciting  jealousy,  either  poli- 
tical or  religious ;  then,  no  difficulty 
need  be  apprehended  in  substituting 
the  simple  but  heartful  ritual  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity,  for  the  lifeless  cere- 
monies of  Buddhism. 


TO-MORROW  ! 

It  is  not  of  the  past  that  I  would  speak, 

Nor  of  to-day,  for  that  is  passing  on 

Into  the  past,  a  thoughtless  denizen 
Of  the  has-been  and  is ;  but  I  would  seek 
Within  the  shadowy  life-vault  of  To-morrow 

The  many-imaged  moments,  on  whose  wing 

Broods  musing  Memory,  who  alone  can  bring 
Life  out  of  death,  and  solace  out  of  sorrow. 
"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  when  it  comes 

It  is  not,  being  only  not  in  birth, 
A  phantom  adjunct  of  the  quickening  earth  — 

Death's  adjutant,  winnowing  his  obscure  plumes : 
To-morrow  is  Eternity,  winging 
Her  visionless  flight,  unending,  unbeginning. 

Yea,  I  would  dwell  upon  tliat  phantom  thing 
Of  lifeless  life,  the  urn  of  hours  and  years, 
Coy  nurse  of  plenty,  whose  full  bosom  bears 

An  offspring  it  ne'er  looks  on.   On  the  wing 

Of  thought  alone  it  rise  th— as  a  spring 
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Caverned  unseen  doth  from  its  secrets'  womb 
Send  forth  its  frolic  waters,  tilt  the  hour, 

Herald  of  desolation  and  of  doom, 
Comes  like  an  arrow,  then  doih  shew  its  power, 

Its  mystic  bourn,  its  life-sepulchring  tomb. 
To-morrow !    Why,  to-morrow's  but  a  thought, 

A  most  familiar  sound,  an  ancient  friend 
Our  fathers  talked  of,  and  for  long  years  sought, 

And  only  found  when  life-tired  traveller  found  its  end. 

To-morrow !   Tis  a  many  pictured  sound : 
Upon  the  canvass  young  life  sparkles  fair, 
Rich  dawns  awake,  Aurora  braids  her  hair, 

In  " clinquant  cold"  the  sovereign  sun  walks  round ; 

Man  goeth  forth  on  his  paternal  ground, 
Looks  on  the  world,  and  calleth  it  his  own. 
Fool !  knows  be  where  the  next  day's  seed  is  sown, 

Who  tills  it,  reaps  it  ?  Vagrant  of  an  hour, 
Thus  calling  on  to-morrow  in  fierce  pride, 
Think 'st  thou  thy  hope  will  be  to-morrow's  bride  ? 

Orebe!  Earth !  high  o'er  the  rim  of  night, 
The  mighty  hierophant,  that  hath  no  breath, 

Dwelleth  in  vasty  shadow;  touch  nor  sight 
Hath  she,  but,  Chaoslike,  museth  'tween  life  and  death. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  on  high  to  gaze, 

When  Night  hath  put  her  purple  raiment  on, 
And  the  bright  Peris  that  attend  her  throne 

Are  clustered  round  her  in  triumphant  blaze  ; 

Ay,  it  is  solemn  when  the  thought  obeys 
The  impulse  of  the  spirit,  and  far,  far 
Beyond  the  silence  of  the  orbed  star 

Springeth  to  realms  where  pale  To-morrow  dwells 
Couched  in  an  air  germ,  and  by  whose  dim  side 
Days,  hours,  and  years,  an  ever-flowing  tide, 

Hover  like  phantoms.  Oh  !  how  life  rebels, 
Poor,  feeble  Eremite,  upon  the  shore 

Of  this  world  and  its  waters,  when  she  turns 
Her  fainting  orbs  to  where  loved  youth  no  more 

Broodeth  with  silence  sad,  beside  Time's  mouldering  urns. 

The  Morrow  of  our  infancy  is  youth, 

It  conieth,  goeth,  and  the  youth's  a  man ; 
Yet  still  it  is  To-morrow  1  and  all  truth 

Proclaims  it  ending  e'en  as  it  began, 

The  same  still  looked  for,  spanned,  and  yet  to  span. 
A  man's  To-morrow  is  old  age,  aud  still 

The  fool  calls  on  her  with  untiring  breath  ; 

To-morrow  comes  aud  whispers,  "  I  am  Death  I" 
Shattered  the  vessel,  down  the  silent  rill 

Of  time  goes  man's  To-morrow,  sternly  down 
His  argosy  of  hope  is  dragged  below, 
To-morrow  at  the  helm,  Death  at  the  prow ; 
Spirits  her  crew,  her  sails  by  phantoms  blown, — 
There  are  two  ports  the  which  she  saileth  to  unknown. 
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BLUE  FRIAR  PLEASANTRIES. 


NO.  XXVII.  BATHER  GRAVE  FOR  A  PLEASANTRY.     THE  OWL  IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 

LAZY  MEN*  AND  MEN  OF  LEISURE. 


NO.  XXVIII.  NEGLECTED  POETRY. 


NO.  XXIX.  HOLYDAY  TOLKS. 


NO.  XXVII.  RATHER  GRAVE  FOR  A  PLEASANTRY.     THE  OWL  IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 

LAZY  MEN.  AND  MEN  OF  LEISURE. 


The  best  men  in  the  world  for  doing 
nothing  are  those  who  have  nomine  to 
do.  Busy  men  make  much  of  their 
leisure  ;  and  the  less  leisure  they  have, 
the  more  they  make  of  that  little.  They, 
whom  we  erroneously  term  "  men  of 
leisure,"  never  have,  in  fact,  any  leisure 
at  all ;  since  leisure  is  an  occasional 
freedom  from  certain  habitual  duties ; 
and  the  so-called  "  man  of  leisure," 
having  no  such  duties,  is  only  indus- 
triously idle,  and  full  of  vacancy  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

I  know  two  men,  respectively  exem- 
plifying the  extremes  of  making  no- 
thing of  business,  and  of  making  a 
business  of  nothing.  The  first,  in  ad- 
dition to  professional  avocations  almost 
unceasing,  and  upon  the  performance 
of  which  alone  he  is  dependent  for 
bread,  is  a  member  of  a  card  club, 
and  a  catch  club,  and  a  yacht  club, 
and  a  literary  club,  and,  in  short,  so 
many  clubs,  that  they  call  him  the 
King  of  Clubs.  lie  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  vestry  meeting,  and  the  turnpike 
meeting ;  at  as  many  private  meetings 
as  require  him,  and  at  all  public  meet- 
ings which  desire  him.  whatever  is 
done  by  him,  is  done  as  if  it  were 
worth  doing.  With  him,  business  is 
pleasure  and  pleasure  business.  He 
promptly  agrees  to  any  call  upon  his 
attention,  be  it  a  professional  duty,  an 
amicable  duty,  a  club  duty,  or  any 
duty  which  really  it  a  duty  :  if  it  be 
not,  he  as  promptly  denies  himself. 

The  multi-dutied  man  I  have  in  view 
is  legally  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
"  the  most  arduous  of  professions." 
The  glare  of  his  midnight  tamp,  and 
the  abstracted  look  of  his  mid-day  eye, 
shew  us  at  once  how  many  clients 
wait  upon  his  decisions.  If  he's  not 
to  be  found  in  his  office  working 
against  time,  he  may  be  seen  running 
through  the  streets,  with  his  books  and 
papers  under  his  arm,  to  overtake  it. 
He  has  "done  deeds"  of  covenant,  &c. 
until  his  face  is  "sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  "  parchment ;  and  his  brow 


is  become  a  "  scribbled  form,"  **  in- 
dented" with  the  waving  furrows  of 
thought,  "  sealed  and  signed  "  by 
Blackstone  and  Coke, and  " delivered" 
over,  as  one  would  suppose,  to  the  sole 
guardianship  of  Care.  It  is,  however, 
no  such  thing ;  for  who  but  he  knows 
how  to  enjoy  a  pantomime  ?  Who  so 
ready  as  he  to  join  in  an  excursion  into 
the  realms  of  fun  ?  What  an  active  part 
he  takes  in  preparations  for  it,  although 
he  has  sate  up  half  the  preceding  night 
to  warrant  himself  in  the  indulgence. 

But  is  he  always  either  working  for 
his  own  aggrandisement,  or  relaxing 
for  his  own  selfish  pleasure  ?  Who  is 
it  acts  gratuitously  as  secretary  to  half 
the  public  charities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  among  the  largest  sub- 
scribers to  them  alt  ?  Who  but  he  who 
lias  least  time  to  spare,  and  works 
hardest  for  his  money  ?  Who  is  chair- 
man of  the  election  committee,  inces- 
sant in  his  exertions  to  bring  in  the 
constitutional  candidate,  during  the 
canvass,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  elo- 
quent and  prolonged  appeal  on  the 
polling  day  ?  Who  is  a  magistrate  ? 
Who  is  most  active  in  committees  of 
paving  and  lighting  and  watching  ? 
Who  is  trustee  for  the  Blue  Girls  and 
the  Red  Boys — executor  to  bis  de- 
ceased friends — and  ever  ready,  with 
heart  and  head,  to  battle  for  his  living 
ones  ?  Who's  mayor  of  the  borough  ? 
and  who,  in  that  capacity,  patronises 
the  play,  and  the  ball,  and  the  fire- 
works, and  the  conjuror?  And,  lastly, 
who  is  the  best  at  a  roll  on  the  rug  with 
the  children? 

My  man  of  parchment,  I  am  aware, 
is  rather  a  select  model  of  his  kind, 
inasmuch  as  there  unquestionably  art 
men  of  business  —  and  of  business 
merely — who,  instead  of  being  invi- 
gorated by  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
seem  to  be  only  choked  by  them ;  and 
who  are,  in  fact,  rather  influenced  by 
the  love  of  the  world's  gain,  than  the 
gain  of  the  world's  love.  Had  such 
worthies  been  born  to  competency,  the 
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cliances  are  they  would  have  vegetated 
in  idleness  —  careless  to  increase  what 
was  already  sufficient  for  their  half- 
awakened  susceptibilities.  Horn,  how- 
ever, under  the  more  propitious  star  of 
a  gentle  necessity,  they  have  done 
something  more  than  feed  on  the 
annual  crop  of  an  unimproved  and 
unincreasing  farm  ;  and,  so  far,  they 
are  a  grade  or  two  happier  than  the 
he  we  are  about  to  describe,  and  whom 
we  describe  thus. 

In  addition  to  the  M  infinite  deal 
of  nothing  *'  which  he  has  to  do  every 
day  at  home,  comprising  all  the 
heavy  dunes  of  shaving  and  break- 
fasting, reading  the  police  reports  in 
slippers,  then  walking  for  an  appetite 
in  boots,  and,  after  all  this,  going 
through  the  duties  of  dinner,  with 
the  succeeding  measures  of  claret, 
coffee,  cards,  and  conundrums  —  in 
TOcmiOTi  to  ait  tuts,  ne  industriously 
attends  every  public  sale  of  furniture 
drat  takes  place,  and  charitably  relieves 
the  auctioneer  of  much  lumber  which 
would  otlrerwise  lie  on  hand.  He 
boasts  of  having  purchased  standard 
literature  at  fivepence  a  volume;  and 
lays  out  His  time  to  such  advantage, 
that,  after  not  more  than  eight  hours' 
«  bidding,**  he  bat  sometimes  obtained 
not  less  than  eight  shillings'  worth  of 
books  at  half  price  !  He  is,  moreover, 
a  member  of  the  cigar  club;  and  has 
read  (as  well  as  drunk)  deeply  on  the 
subject  of  all  the  gms,  British  and 
Hollands.  Overwhelmed  with  such 
duties  and  such  studies,  he  has  no 
time  for  any  of  those  indefinite  matters 
which  concern  the  "  general  weal." 
He  "  will  not  he  bothered"  with  any 
of  those  thousand  appeals  io  his  care 
and  attention,  which  employ  the  leisure 
moments  of  men  of  business.  He  has 
certain  staled  habits  of  sleeping,  feed- 
ing, walking,  reading,  smoking,  and 
dunking,  which  "  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered whb  —  Ue's  to  be  /tango/ if  they 
bhaiL"  lie  doesu't  care  tor  any  man, 
not  be.  He  pays  the  queen'*  taxes, 
the  poor-rates,  and  his  rent ;  and  that's 
all  be  feels  himself  called  upon  to  do. 
His  independent  means  were  given 
him  by  a  grateful  Providence,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  good  be  would  have  done, 
of  the  labours  he  would  have  achieved, 
and  of  the  self-denials  he  would  have 
endured,  had  such  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices been  required  of  him.  As  it  is, 
Je  s  "  pud  off "  by  a  generous  and 
discriminating  Heaven  in  anticipation  ; 


and  hell  make  the  most  of  that  good 
fortune  which  is  his  in  right  and  ]>os- 
session,  by  concentrating  it  all  on  his 
own  pleasures,  and  by  keeping  himself 
aloof  from  all  those  busy,  meddling 
schemers,  who,  instead  of  minding 
their  own  business,  are  always  inter- 
fering with  the  dispensations  of  that 
very  discriminating  Providence  afore- 
said, whic*h,  if  left  to  itself,  would  pos- 
sibly take  as  much  care  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  it  has  taken  of  him. 

But,  touching  his  "  own  pleasures," 
tie  nas  no  tctea  ot  an)  thing  nice  exei- 
tion,  even  in  their  performance.  He 
wont  be  taken  by  surprise  even  here. 
He  has  no  notion  of  jumping  at  a  fine 
morning,  and  of  bustling  about  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  get  a  basket  filled 
with  porter  and  sandwiches,  and  a  glass- 
coach  to  be  filled  with  himself  and 
friends  for  a  pic-nic  excursion.  He 
will  have  due  notice  of  every  thing  in 
which  he  is  to  be  engaged,  that  he  may 
gradually  make  up  his  mind,  and 
"  bend  up  his  corporal  agents  to  the 
feat  ;'*  and,  if  his  inclinations  have  been 
conciliated  by  a  timely  proposal,  and 
the  promise  of  his  having  all  die  plea- 
sure and  none  of  the  trouble,  he  doe$, 
perhaps,  make  an  effort  to  get  up  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  company  waiting 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Hint 
at  his  laziness,  and  bis  independent 
spirit  fires  up  with  an  amiable  intima- 
tion that  **  you  may  get  up  as  early  as 
'  boots, r  at  (he  Red  Lion,  if  you  like, 
but  lie  must  have  his  nap  out — and  he 
will  have  it,  and  that's  more." 

Even  his  pet  cigar  club  must  exact 
no  effort*  fnom  him.  Though  his  bro- 
ther members  may  choose  to  incon- 
venience themselves  to  any  extent  for 
the  sake  of  a  unanimous  smoking  batch 
now  and  then,  he  cannot  prepare  him- 
self for  any  such  simultaneous  operation. 
He  has  to  provide  the  gin  and  cigars  j 
and  though  he  never  actually  enters  on 
ibis  duty  until  about  three  hours  before 
tiie  club  meets,  he  requires  as  many 
days  to  get  up  sufficient  resolution  for 
its  performance.  Like  the  bat,  Jack 
Falstaff,  or  the  albatross,  he  cannot 
rise  at  once,  but  requires  leverage  to 
elevate  him  into  action ;  or,  like  a 
steamer  that  has  been  lying  in  dock, 
he  must  go  through  all  the  process  of 
taking  in  coals,  and  getting  un  steam, 
before  his  long  sluggard  paddles  will 
move  an  inch.  Then,  it  is  true,  he 
goes  along  "  like  a  jolly  and  warm- 
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hearted  fellow;"  and  his  company  fol- 
low, delighted,  in  his  wake,  swearing 
that  he  requires  nothing  in  the  world, 
to  make  him  the  best  roan  in  their 
society,  except  a  few  of  those  anxieties 
which  engender  consideration,  a  few  of 
those  necessities  which  peremptorily 


demand  exertion,  a  few  conflicting 
occupations  to  beget  the  promptitude 
of  a  methodical  readiness,  and  —  but 
we  have  been  already  rather  too  prosaic 
for  a  "  pleasantry  " — a  little  something 
to  do,  that  he  may  learn  to 
thing  of  doing  it. 


NO,  XXVIII.  NEGLECTED  FOETKV. 


It  is  no  uncommon  fact  that  one 
literary  production — one  only— r lias 
been  given  to  the  world,  in  proof  of 
the  author's  talent.    From  the  non- 
appearance of  succeeding  pieces,  by 
the  same  hand,  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred,  either  that  the  writer  felt  his 
claim  to  public  distinction  inadequately 
appreciated,  or  that,  having  lavished 
the  powers  of  his  mind  on  one  literary 
effort,  he  became  too  fastidious  in  after 
compositions  to  satisfy  himself,  and 
forbore,  therefore,  to  risk  that  appeal 
to  the  favour  of  others,  which  failed  to 
secure  his  own.    Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  attributable  expressly  to  the 
same  cause,  we  may  justly  account  for 
a  single  speech,  a  single  musical  com- 
position, or  a  single  poetical  effort.  It 
is  of  the  last  of  these  we  have  to  speak. 
Amidst  the  mass  of  disregarded  poetry, 
there  is  a  piece  (the  44  only  one,"  we 
believe,  the  author  ever  produced),  the 
neglect  of  which  appears  more  de- 
cidedly to  impeach  the  taste  of  the 
present  generation,  than  the  disregard 
and  injustice  shewn  to  all  others, 
however  meritorious  these  might  be), 
which  vitiated  taste  or  a  rage  for  no- 
velty has  undeservedly  consigned  to 
oblivion  — a  poetical   gem,  which, 
though  it  may  dazzle,  captivates  the 
imagination ;  appeals  to,  and  yet  sa- 
tisfies the  judgment;  and  whilst  it 
charms  the  fancy,  operates  as  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  virtuous  action.   It  is 
impossible  to  assign  an  adequate  rea- 
son for  the  public  disregard  of  a  pro- 
duction possessing  such  undeniable 
claims  to  distinction.    Some  portion 
of  the  community,  indeed,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  long 
out  of  print,  stand  in  a  measure  ex- 
cused for  their  indifference;  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  defence 
can  be  offered  for  those  who,  having 
once  met  with  it,  could  suffer  it  to  en- 
counter the  chill  of  neglect.    It  has 
been  suggested,  that  certain  poets  of 
the  present  century  (whose  jealousy  of 
an  eminently  successful  rival,  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  equals  the 


of  that  between  professors  of  the  pic- 
torial art)  have  combined  to  suppress 
the  poem ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
(though  we  should  hope  groundlessly) 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  assi- 
duously ransacking  shop  after  shop, 
and  of  purchasing,  at  any  price,  such 
copies  as  could  be  obtained,  for  the 
mean  purpose  of  destroying  them,  and 
thus  of  protecting  themselves  against 
comparison  with  the  author  of  the 
choice  tnorceau  in  question.    Be  this 
true  or  false  (we  would  charitably  infer 
the  latter),  an  old,  but  unquestionably 
a  correct  copy,  remains  in  our  pos- 
session ;  and  we  hasten  to  its  reprint, 
with  a  few  observations  of  our  own,  in 
the  certain  expectation  that  such  of  the 
present  generation,  as  have  heretofore 
withheld  their  admiration,  will  atone 
for  past  neglect,  by  assigning  it  a  sta- 
tion in  their  regard  becoming  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  that  those  who  have  never 
yet  seen  it,  may  (as  we  feel  they  must) 
be  charmed  with  the  incomparable  skill 
evinced  throughout  the  composition; 
though  they  may  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  its  pre-eminence  be  attri- 
butable to  its  correct  metre,  its  touch- 
ing simplicity,  the  generous  action  it 
records,  or  the  depth  of  its  pathos : 

44  Little  Jacky  Homer 
Sat  in  a  corner, 
"  Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 
He  put  in  his  thumb, 
And  pulled  out  a  plum  — 

'  Oh,  what  n  good  boy  am  1  !'" 

Little  Jacky  Horner! — three  words 
only,  but  in  themselves  a  volume,  if  we 
regard  the  feelings  they  excite,  and  the 
information  they  contain.  Who  that  has 
a  heart,  worthy  the  name,  but  feels  at 
once  impressed  in  favour  of  the  hero 
thus  so  agreeably  and  unexpectedly 
introduced  to  him  ? 

"  Little  Jacky  Homer!" 

A  master-hand  could  alone,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  awaken  this  potent  in- 
terest in  his  hero,  and,  as  by  magical 
influence,  secure  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy.   We  have  here  no  long  line  of 
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ancestry  to  wade  through,  before  we 
can  obtain  an  interview  with  the  per- 
son who  is  to  figure  so  prominently  in 
the  piece  before  us;  our  intimacy  with 
him  i*  immediate,  unencumbered  by 
particulars  of  noble  birth  and  high-born 
progenitors ;  the  author,  in  rejecting 
them,  tacitly  avowing,  that  merit  con- 
stitutes the  only  rational  distinction 
between  man  and  man.  We  perceive 
at  once,  then,  that  the  person  before  us 
is  young  and  amiable.  The  words, 
"  Little  Jacky,"  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blish these  facts ;  for  although  the  first 
term  might  be  properly  applied  to  a 
grown  person  of  inferior  stature,  yet  in 
such  case  the  word  "short,"  or  « dimi- 
nutive/' would  have  been  employed. 
"  Little  "  seems  to  be  an  epithet  uni- 
versally adopted,  when  we  would  ex- 
press especial  regard  towards  a  youth- 
ful and  interesting  object.  "  Jacky  " 
imports  in  itself  affection  towards  the 
party  addressed  or  spoken  of.  If  an 
ordinary  character  were  to  be  described, 
lie  would  assuredly  have  been  called 
John ;  if  remarkable  for  eccentricity  or 
dissipation,  perhaps  Jack;  but  Jacky, 
we  all  know,  implies  undisputed,  un- 
questionable excellence.  We  may  ob- 
serve, also,  the  forbearance  exercised 
by  the  author,  in  refraining  from  saying 
whether  he  were  handsome  or  not. 
This,  we  must  see,  is  purposely  con- 
cealed. The  poet  trusts  to  the  virtues 
of  his  hero  for  our  impression  regarding 
htm ;  and  he  calculates  wisely.  A 
breast  of  steel  and  a  heart  of  adamant 
could  alone  be  proof  against  the  sweet 
insinuating  influence  of  these  words, 

"  Little  Jacky  Horner !" 

Our  feelings  are  awakened,  curiosity  is 
on  tiptoe  for  information  concerning 
him  with  whom  we  are  just  become 
acquainted  ;  and  the  writer,  anticipat- 
ing our  eagerness,  promptly  tells  us,  he 

"  Set  in  a  corner." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  no  man  is 
a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  though  the  reason  is  unassigned. 
We  believe  it  to  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance! that  die  valet  perceives  his  mas- 
ter to  be  actuated  by  the  same  passions, 
operated  upon  by  the  same  wants,  and 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  as  is, 
more  or  less,  the  lot  of  all  ;  but  had 
this  class  of  servants  existed  in  the  day 
when  "  Jacky"  flourished,  his  valet 
would  have  deemed  him  a  hero,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private.   He  appears  to 


have  had  no  irregular  passions,  no 
wants  which  could  not  be  promptly 
supplied,  no  weaknesses  but  those  of 
an  amiable  description.  Some  readers, 
reverting  to  their  own  early  days,  may 
for  a  moment  regard  the  place  in  which 
our  hero  is  stationed  as  indicating  dis- 
grace rather  than  distinction ;  and,  to 
be  candid,  had  the  poem  terminated 
here,  the  inference  would  not  have  been 
unnatural ;  but  the  poet  refutes  the 
injurious  supposition ;  he  secures  Jacky 
from  the  breath  of  suspicion,—  for  he 
hastens  to  acquaint  us,  he 

"  Sat  in  a  corner. 
Eating  a  Christmas-pie." 

Persons  are  to  be  found,  who  nevef 
comprehend  a  literary  work  as  a  whole. 
Caught  by  a  prominent  incident,  or  a 
single  character,  they  miss  the  scope 
and  design  of  the  author,  and  hence 
the  ready  condemnation  of  many  valu* 
able  productions  by  criticisms  at  once 
puerile  and  unjust ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  present  instance  to  disjoin 
the  lines  and  retain  the  sense  —  to  se- 
parate the  actor  from  the  action.  He 

"  Sat  in  a  corner, 
Eating  a  Christmas-pie." 

In  what  manner  "  Little  Jacky*'  had 
distinguished  himself  does  not  appear ; 
but  that  he  had  performed  some  highly 
praiseworthy  action  cannot  admit  of  a 
question, —  for  Christmas-pies  in  early 
days  were  never  bestowed  on  unim- 
portant  occasions.  Possessed  of  his 
treasure,  how  does  he  conduct  himself? 
Not  by  obtrusion  on  the  public  eye» 
exposure  to  the  gaze  of  admiration, nor 
by  seeking  the  vain  applause  of  his 
fellows;  no— with  modesty,  we  will 
not  say  peculiar  to  himself,  but  inva- 
riably allied  to  genius,  inseparably  at- 
tendant on  true  desert, — he  withdraws 
from  the  busy  crowd,  retires  to  the  fa- 
mily hearth  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
reward.  Here,  then,  we  find  him  pre- 
senting the  most  striking  instance  on 
record  of  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  He 

"  Sat  in  a  corner, 
Eating  a  Christmaa-pie." 

Come  we  now  to  the  main  action  the 
poem  celebrates — one  which  places 
the  character  of  the  heio  in  the  most 
attractive  position,  confirms  by  analogy 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  and 
justifies  far  higher  encomiums  than  our 
weak  pen  can  bestow : 

"  Ha  put  in  his  thumb, 
And  pulled  out  a  plum." 
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We  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  a 
few  fervid  admirers  of  the  poem,  to 
whom  we  have  granted  the  privilege  of 
perusal,  differ  in  assigning  the  motive 
for  this  proceeding,  though  all  concur 
in  determining  it  to  be  of  a  striking  and 
affecting  nature.  We  think,  however, 
the  object  is  too  obvious  to  warrant 
serious  dispute.  If  we  regard  for  a 
moment  the  rare  qualities  and  qualifi- 
cations Jacky  may  fairly  be  presumed 
to  have  possessed — the  unusual  re- 
ward conferred  upon  him  —  the  place 
in  which  he  stationed  himself  to  enjoy 
it  —  the  sympathy  he  excited  in  those 
to  whom  his  heart  was  knit  by  the  ten- 
derest  ties ;  and  if  we  further  consider, 
that  the  younger  members  of  the  circle 
must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  been 
clustering  around  him  —  that  he,  of  all 
others,  was  likely  to  feel,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, that  "  pleasure  not  communicated 
is  but  half  enjoyed,"—  it  follows,  we 
think,  as  a  natural,  if  not  an  inevitable 
consequence, that  he 

"  pulled  out  a  plum" 

to  gratify  the  palate  of  a  younger  bro- 
ther or  sister,  whose  eyes,  though  the 
tongue  was  silent,  bespoke  the  longing 
it  was  the  happiness  of  Jacky  to  in- 
dulge. And  the  effect,  in  leaving  this 
instance  of  his  affection  and  generosity 
to  be  inferred,  far  exceeds,  we  contend, 
that  which  a  minute  detail  would  pro- 
duce. Every  one  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  in  painting,  it  is  enough  if 
we  "  give  imagination  her  cue ;"  and 
why  not  in  poetry  ?  In  music,  too,  it 
is  certain,  the  notes  which  are  scarcely 
audible  to  an  untutored  ear,  are  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  entire  composition. 

M  He  put  in  his  thumb, 
And  pulled  out  a  plum," 

The  heart  warms  and  expands,  as  we 
xepeat  the  lines  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  dwell  upon  the  incident  they 
describe.  Here  is  no  delay  —  no  half 
reluctant  hand  to  mar  the  grace  of  the 
gift.  He  miylit  have  satisfied  the 
longing  child  with  a  portion  of  the 
crust;  but,  with  a  noble  spiiit  truly 
worthy  of  himself, 

"  Ho  put  in  his  thumb, 
And  pulled  out  a  plum!" 
There  is  a  princely  manner  of  giving, 
and  a  royal  manner  of  accepting.  Our 
hero  plainly  possessed  the  former  ;  and 
the  recipient,  for  au^ht  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  might  have  claim  to  the 
latter,— 

"  Oh,  what  a  good  boy  ami!" 


The  beauty  as  well  as  power  (excel- 
lences rarely  conjoined)  of  this  sudden 
exclamation,  must  be  admitted ,  whether 
we  contemplate  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  author  in  selecting  the  time  of  it* 
introduction,  or  the  sentiment  uttered 
by  the  hero,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  befitting  his  elevation. 
From  the  outset  of  the  poem  to  this 
period  we  have  been  borne  irresistibly 
onward  by  the  current  of  its  deeply 
interesting  narrative  :  now  it  unex- 
pectedly ceases,  yet  ceases  but  to  excite 
equal  admiration  of  another  kind.  The 
feast  is  over— Jacky 's  companions  re- 
tire (the  invariable  custom  when  no- 
thing more  is  to  be  had).  He  is  alone 
—  ne  soliloquises,  not  a  word,  L>e  it 
observed,  escapes  him  in  the  presence 
of  others,  even  of  those  he  holds  most 
dear;  but  now  the  purity  of  his  motive 
to  exertion,  the  mem  conscia  recti,  and 
the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
crowned,  present  a  retrospect  too  po- 
tent, too  gratifying,  to  be  sustained  in 
silence  ;  and  this  soul-stirring  excla- 
mation escapes  him,— 

"  Oh,  what  a  good  hoy  am  I !  ** 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  horizon 
at  the  close  of  a  lovely  midsummer 
evening,  it  interests  without  alarming 
us ;  we  earnestly  look  for  its  repetition, 
but  we  look  in  vain,  and  sigh  involun- 
tarily at  the  evanescence  of  pleasure. 

The  copy  of  the  poem  in  our  posses- 
sion  was  evidently,  at  some  period,  the 
property  of  one  whose  interest  it  was 
to  impeach  its  excellence ;  for  a  scan- 
dalous attempt  is  made,  by  a  note  in 
the  margin,  to  pervert  the  exclamation 
we  have  so  justly  panegyrised,  and  by 
this  attack  to  assail  the  beauty  of  the 
production  throughout.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  pie  was  of  enormous 
size;  that  the  interjection,"  Oh  V  was 
the  groan  of  a  gormandizer ;  that  the 
words  which  succeed  it  were  meant  to 
express  satisfaction  at  the  aldermanic 
capacity  which  enabled  little  Jacky  to 
swallow  the  whole  — a  single  plum 
only  excepted.  Were  this  construction 
admitted,  Jacky  would  become  a  mere 
eater  of  Christmas -pies — a  character 
(if  we  look  around  us)  by  no  means 
uncommon ;  the  gift  of  the  plum  would 
sink  into  an  ordinary,  and,  we  must 
say,  an  inexplicable  incident;  and  all 
that  precedes  of  simplicity,  grace,  and 
dignity,  would  be  levelled  to  the  dust. 
But  the  leader  will,  doubtless,  unite 
with  us  in  execrating  the  base 
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ret- 


reckless  of  the  infamy  of  his 


ation  for  the  pure,  unaffected  sense  of 
the  passage,  for  too  apparent,  we  sub- 
mit, to  be  mistaken,  save  by  one  mis- 
led by  prejudice,  blinded  by  envy,  and, 


in  limu 

We  are  not  now  to  b 
savage  who  cannot 
destroy  a  temple. 

®«ca,  tyc  *J*rlor 


e  told  that  the 
a  hovel  will 


NO.  XXIX.  HOLT  OAT  FOLKS. 


I  know  not  whether  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  a  holyday  be  referable  to  an 
art,  that  any  person  may,  by  the  aid  of 
ins  pniiosopny,  acquire;  or  wneiner  h 
be  tlie  mere  consequence  of  a  natural 


n 


tsequence 

aptitude  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of 
easy-going,  good-natured  people,  to 

of  a  habitual  duty  is  a  welcome  relax- 
ation. If,  as  lago  says, "  'tis  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  thus,  or  thus,"  it  Is 
only  a  marvel  that  many  of  us  should 
grow  so  particularly  unlike  M 
whenever  it  is  both  our  interest  and 
positive  determination  to  prove  "  our- 
selves" the  especial  votaries  of  joy. 
Holyday  folks,  are,  of  course,  for  the 
time  being,  professors  of  happiness ; 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  certain  of 
them  who  are  determinate  in  losing  no 
opportunity  of  exemplifying  their  skill 
in  its  practice.  In  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous occasional  exhibitions  which 
they  make  at  pic  -nics,  water- parties, 
races,  regattas,  and  reviews  —  the  ten- 
prove,  that  happiness  conducted  on 
the  voluntary  principle  is,  in  outward 
appearance,  very  like  involuntary  dis- 
comfort,— in  addition  to  all  such  occa- 


strictly  observant  of  the  various  impera- 
tive regulations  which  old  custom  has 
established  in  connexion  with  Shrove- 


Year's  -eve  and  Twelfth- 
night  ;  nor  will  they  omit  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  numerous  family 
anniversaries  which  celebrate  the  very 
questionable  felicity  of  wedding-days 
and  birth-days.  As  I  have  just  hinted, 
these  efforts  at  hilarity  too  often  wear 
the  appearance  of  impossible  perform- 
ances. 1  Measurers  upon  principle  make 
but  sorry  figures  or  fun  ;  and  to  a  cy- 
nical old  cormudgeon  like  myself,  who 
never  could  enjoy  a  holyday,  nothing  is 
amusing  than  to  contemplate  the 

the  world,  as  well  as  themselves, 
into  a  notion  that  they  can.  It  does 
my  surly  heart  good  to  see  the  victim 
of  a  bilious  habit  aiming  at  a  notion  of 


ceedingly  heavy  pancakes,  without  even 
caring  to  look  into  Hone's  Every-day 
sxioh.  10  see  now  u  is,  mai  on  onrove- 
Tuesday  the  pains  of  indigestion  ate 
not  penalties,  but  seasonable  plea- 
sures. At  Michaelmas,  he  amalga- 
mates his  own  flesh  with  that  of  a 
goose ;  thinking  that  a  profuse  addition 
of  sage,  onion,  and  apple- sauce,  pro- 
perly qualifies  that  excess  which  would 
exist  without  the  "  stuffing."  It  is  his 
particular  delight  on  Easter-day  to 
perplex  himself  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  the  utter  unsuitableness  of 
which  might  have  acutely  tried  his 
temper,  had  it  been  consistent  with 
his  holyday  practice  to  try  them  on  tlie 
evening  before.  It  is,  however,  es- 
sential to  his  good  luck  during  the 
succeeding  twelvemonth,  that  he  should 
on  Easter-day  impose  upon  his  body's 
freedom  the  constringent  action  of  a 
habit  never  before  assumed ;  and  he 
goes  about  for  a  whole  day  (and,  what's 
better,  a  "  whole  holyday")  enrobed  in 
the  panoply  of  unpaid-for  tailorism ; 
his  looks  striving  at  a  sunbeam-smile, 
while  his  thoughts  are  darkly  bent  on 
the  vengeance  of  returning  the  coat 
next  morning  to  have  the  back  taken  in, 


ered,  and  the  buttons  changed.  At 
Christmas,  his  joyous  impulses  are 
especially  on  the  alert.  He  resolves  on 
a  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding, of  course ;  and,  of  course,  he 
also  decides  on  a  supper  of  snap- 
dragon and  punch ;  but  more  decided 
than  all  is  his  resolution  to  "  make  a 
merry  day  of  it."  In  pursuance  of 
this,  he  collects  around  his  table  a  large 
concourse  of  heterogeneous  relatives  ; 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  snarl  at  each 
other  like  Tolar  bears;  sulky  uncles 
and  pious  okl  maiden  aunts;  shame- 
raced  schoolboys  and  their  ugly  cou- 
sins ;  and  a  mistletoe- bough,  which,  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  lads  and  the 
lasses  into  a  blissful  state  of  proximity 
beneath  it,  not  only  seems  to  serve, 
like  a  branch  of  the  Upas-tree,  to  keep 
them  away  from  »"/,  but  also  appears  to 
act,  like  the  rod  of  misanthropy,  in 
whipping  them  away  from  one  another. 
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any  approximating  influence;  because 
there  is  a  slip  of  it  in  the  kitchen  as 
well  as  in  the  parlour ;  and,  as  the 
pious  old  maiden  aunts  don't  like  be- 
ing kissed,  the  uncles  forget  their  sulkU 
ness,  and  persist  in  kissing  the  "  maid- 
servants/' whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
As  this  is  too  honest  a  proceeding  to 
be  performed  clandestinely, the  maiden 
aunts  are  very  much  shocked  ;  the 
ugly  cousins  look  upon  the  shamefaced 
schoolboys  reproachfully  ;  and  mine 
host  and  his  wife  regard  each  other  un- 
consciously !  Their  "  functions  seem 
smothered  in  surmise:"  they  feel  them- 
selves completely  hort  de  combat ;  and, 
in  a  fit  of  desperate  perplexity,  despite 
all  the  regulations  of  civilised  courtesy, 
they  embrace  I 

The  accomplished  author  of  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  and  the  Sketch-book  has 
shewn  how  much  better  these  things 
may  have  been  managed  at  other  times, 
in  the  baronial  halls  of  old  English 
gentlemen;  but  all  this  was  of  a  piece 
with  oak  panelling,  huge  fire-places, 


rives — the  party  have  assembled— and, 
lo !  behold  them  all  Battening  their 
noses  against  the  window-panes,  in  the 


panded  breathing-room,  tabors  and 
pipes,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our 
ancestors.  These  charming  things  yet 
live;  and  live,  perhaps,  more  charm- 
ingly than  ever, —  for  they  live  in 
poetry,  song,  and  story.  In  looking  at 
the  past  through  the  medium  of  imagin- 
ation and  record,  we  see  only  its 
brighter  features;  and,  however  our 
old  squirearchy  may  have  been  more 
joyous  on  a  Christmas  night  than  we 
can  hope  to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were,  in  some  degree,  liable 
to  that  practical  experience,  which 
teaches,  us  occasionally  to  know,  that 
people  cannot  be  happy  at  will,  or  by 
bidding.  The  safest  speculation  for 
Christmas  enjoyment,  in  these  genteel 
days,  is  to  leave  all  the  practical  fun  to 
the  nursery  and  the  kitchen,  and  to 
look  for  our  own  enjoyment  in  a  glass 
of  punch,  and  the  glowing  pages  of 
Washington  Irving ! 

Your  pic-nic  holyday-makers,  who 
suddenly  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be 
happy  on  a  certain  "  Wednesday''  or 
"  Friday  next,"  must  be  ranked  as 
foremost  among  that  fearless  class  who 
fly  in  the  face  of  probability,  and  re- 
solve on  basking  in  the  sunny  rays  of 
some  select  day,  which  is  destined  only 

to  satnrntp  iho  i>nrtli  with  "  hrciw  iv»f  " 


a  little."  Every  now  and  then,  the 
Indian  ink  of  the  sky  admits  a  tinge  of 
half-perceptible  yellow,  seeming  to  in- 
dicate that  there  it  a  "  heaven"  behind 
"  the  blanket  of  the  dark,"  if  it  had 
but  the  courage  to  "  peep  through." 
Perhaps  it  doet  peep  through,  as  who 
should  say,  "  Alia !  1  see  you  1"  and 
then  it  squeezes  up  the  little  orifice 
tighter  than  ever  with  its  finger  and 
thumb ;  and  plays  at  bo-peep  with 
you  for  an  instant  in  another  place. 
The  younger  folks  are  always  the  more 
blessed  with  hope,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  they  should  mistake  the 
distant  rumbling  of  the  thunder  for  that 
of  the  coach  which  they  are 


arily  expecting  to  come  and  take 
off.  When  the  drops  begin  to  foil 
"  heavy  and  stow,"  they  suggest  an 
inventive  opinion  that  they  are  merely 
"  heat-drops ;"  and  when  the  deluge 
comes  down  in  all  its  fulness,  washing 
the  gravel  off  the  roads,  and  the  lead 
out  of  the  gutters,  it  gives  them  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  assurance  thai  it 
cannot  last,  and  must  be  a  •«  clearing 
shower."  There  is  something,  too,  pe- 
culiarly refreshing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  doubly  diluted  phantom  which 
now  indistinctly  approaches  in  the 
form  of  a  coach  and  pair.   At  Uie  top 


to  saturate  the  earth 
and  take  the  curl  out  of  every  ringlet 
which  aims  at  entangling  a  lover.  The 
coaches  are  ordered,— the  morning  ar- 


of  a  pyramid  of  diminishing  capes  is 
seen  a  glazed  hat,  under  which  it  may 
be  presumed  a  coachman  is  to  be 
found.  When  he  descends  from  his 
box,  and  the  water  is  seen  flowing  from 
all  his  extremities,  as  if  they  were  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  he  is  coolly 
asked  what  he  "  thinkt  of  tlte  weatlter  ?  ' 
But,  where  obvious  truth  is  thus  perti- 
Jiaciously  and  violently  conclusive  in  its 
arguments,  men  become  immediately 
so  crammed  with  the  crude  convictions 
of  knowledge,  that  they  have  no  room 
left  for  thought;  and,  consequently, 
coachey  swears,  with  an  oath,  that  lie 
does  not  know  "  what  to  think."  He 
feels  assured  that  "  it  looks  like  rain  ;" 
but  he,  modestly,  rather  wishe 
inquirer  should  look  at  Awr,  and  "I 
for  himself.  In  the  hall  reposes,  in 
silent  and  sullen  enjoyment,  a  huge 
hamper,  filled  with  cold  fowl  and  ham, 
crockery,  linen,  cutlery,  and  bottles  of 
porter;  and  upon  it  sits  the  genius  of  dis- 
appointment, luxuriating  in  the  sight  of 
baffled  expectation  aud  fallacious  hope. 
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I  might  go  through  the  varieties  of  a 
start  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  return  with 
all  the  "shin*"  taken  out  of  bearer 
hats  and  satin  tippets;  and  may  as 
well  admit  that  a  pic-nic  and  a  fine 
day  have  occasionally  gone  together. 
It  requires,  however,  at  the  best  of 
times,  a  hamper  full  of  native  good 
humour,  and  a  good  gallon  of  spirits, 
above  "  proof,"  to  aid  in  relieving  the 
rural  fatigues  and  picturesque  incon- 
veniences with  which  the  votaries  of  a 
dinner  field-day  hamper  themselves  on 
such  occasions.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  a  water  party,  —  when  people 
hire  boats,  which  seem  only  to  be 
made  for  two  boatmen  to  sit  in,  and 

they  are  to  sit  themselves?  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed,  that  there  are  two 
spare  seats  in  the  angles,  formed  by 
the  side  and  back  benches  at  the  stern  : 

to  settle  themselves?  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  they  do  get  into  the  boat, 
and  that  they  remain  for  certain  hours 
in  a  wonderfully  condensed  state  of 
limbs  and'  body,  trussed  up  like  roast- 
ing partridges.  In  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  boat,  it  is  well  if  you  save  your 
shins ;  but  still  more  fortunate  are  you, 
if,  during  your  progress  up  and  down 
the  river  —  sometimes  rowing,  and 
sometimes  sailing,— you  preserve  your 
cars  from  being  sliced  off  by  the  blades 
of  the  oars,  or  your  eyes  poked  out 
with  the  end  of  the  mast.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  every  time  the  oars  are 
raised  aloft,  you  are  all  deluged  with 
a  shower  of  salt  water;  and  when  you 
proceed  to  take  out  your  handkerchief 
to  wipe  the  brine  from  your  race,  you 
discover  that  the  tail  of  your  coat — I 
mean  that  particular  one,  in  the  pocket 
of  which  your  handkerchief  is  placed— 
has  been  ail  along  draggling  through 
the  water.  The  other  pocket,  being 
fifJed  with  over-ripe  peaches,  you  have 
been,  of  necessity,  sitting  upon.  Of 
all  holyday  contrivances  for  discomfort, 

aboatinc  excursion  aonears  to  me 
supreme. 

There  is  another  holyday  invention 
called  a  regatta ;  where  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  assemble  together  to 
see  certain  boats  sail  against  each 
other — a  feat  which  is  sometimes  very 
literally  performed,  to  the  destruction 
of  a  bowsprit  or  a  mainboora.  Cu- 
riosity is  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  actors  from  the  spec- 
tators j  the  competing  vessels  from  the 


vessels  in  ordinary;  the  Eliza,  who  w 
to  carry  away  the  silver  cup,  from  the 
Louisa,  who  only  "  carries  away  "  her 
top-mast.  Should  there  chance  to  be 
a  wind,  the  boats  certainly  exhibit 
a  perceptible  motion ;  but  1  have  oc- 
casionally seen  live  or  six  cutters  ex- 
ceedingly hard  at  work  in  doing  no- 
thing, and  leaving  five  or  six  thousand 
people  to  wonder  what  they  were  look- 
ing at.  Your  rowing  match  has  some- 
thing in  it.  There  is  evidence  of 
effort ;  there  is  literally  the  "  tug  of 
war:"  but  as  to  your  sailing  boats, 
they  are,  at  best,  like  people  walking 
in  their  sleep ;  and  the  one  that  walks 
fastest  seems  only  to  be  doing  it  in 
spue  oi  nerseii — a  sort  or  moaineu  yea 
and  nay  energy,  uninformed  by  con- 
scientiousness. "  When  will  the  race 
begin  ? "  asks  one  poor  fellow,  who  has 
been  ignorantly  looking  for  the  last  half 

But  a  regatta,  after  all,  is  a  reason  for 
a  holyday*  If  it  affords  little  to  see, 
it  warrants  a  number  of  people  in  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do — and  that  nothing 
is  something  to  many.  It  is  relaxation 
with  a  vengeance,  for  it  relieves  you 
from  the  stimulant  of  occupation,  with- 
out troubling  you  with  excitement  of 
any  other  kind. 

To  my  mind,  the  finest  excuse  for  a 
holyday  is  a  ship-launch.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  so  pregnant  with  in- 
terest, and  so  triumphantly  crowned 
with  climax.  A  feeling  of  awe  is 
mingled  with  our  anticipations  of  de- 
light. A  Leviathan  has  been  formed 
by  the  inventive  genius  and  mechanical 
power  of  man ;  and  the  hour  has  ar- 
rived when  the  life  of  motion  is  to  be 
given  to  it.  How  exciting  is  the  as- 
semblage of  the  thousands  who  take 
their  places  beneath  the  expansive  roof 
of  the  vast  and  airy  structure  which 
yet  enwombs  its  mighty  burden  1 
Strange  is  the  contrast  between  the 
"  busy  hum  "  of  the  wondering  and 
expectant  multitude,  and  the  chaotic 
stillness  of  the  gigantic  machine,  which 
continues  to  sleep  through  the  last 
minute  antecedent  to  its  nativity,  as  if 
its  day  of  life  were  passed,  and  the 
pall  of  final  rest  hung  over  itl  The 
shores  are  thronged  with  crowds;  the 
harbour  swarms  with  boats ;  emotions 
of  pride  and  apprehension  flutter  in 
each  heart;  the  national  anthem  awak- 
ens loyalty;  then  burst*  forth  "Rule 
Britannia  to  arouse  our  patriotism. 
Still  she  sleeps  silent  in  peace,  while 
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the  rising  waters  gently  kiss  her  rud- 
der, and  wanton  along  her  keel,  as  if 
wooing  her  to  break  from  her  lethargy. 
And  now,  the  warnings  of  the  men  on 
watch  excite  a  more  and  more  restless 
spirit  of  expectation ;  the  boats  are 
ordered  to  "  clear  off the  sublime  of 
mass  and  motion  is  about  to  be  ex- 
emplified ;  the  heavy  and  regularly 
timed  strokes  of  the  hammers  tell  of  the 
approaching  moment  1  Suspense  is 
breathless  ;  the  note  of  preparation  has 
ceased;  for— she  moves!  Onward 
from  the  yawning  chasm  she  glides  1 
and  down  —  down  — down  she  comes, 
rushing  with  an  overwhelming  impetus 
into  the  foaming  embrace  of  enamoured 
ocean  !  The  holy  day  folks  who  can't 
enjoy  this,  should  be  sent  to  the  hulks. 

A  hoiyday  for  the  races  (as  horse 
races  are  styled,  par  excellence,  in  con- 
has  a  more  decided  motive  than  most 
days  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  lively, 
moving  scene  in  going  to  the  course; 
and  there  is,  of  course,  much  excite- 
ment when  you  get  there ;  to*  say  no- 
thing of  the  wholesome  exercise  of  your 
patience  during  the  intervals  between 
the  heats.  If  the  "names  of  the 
horses"  are  interesting  chiefly  to  the 
sporting  folks,  "the  colours  of  the 
riders  "are  interesting  to  all;  and  we 
hope  that  "  red  body  with  yellow 
sleeves,  and  blue  cap,"  will  wio,  be- 
cause the  gayest  looking  jockey  is  of 
course  the  best  rider,  and  because  the 
best  rider  has  of  course  the  best  horse. 
Of  course,  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
hero  bolts  over  the  ropes  before  the 
other  horses  are  fairly  on  their  speed  ; 
and  the  race  is  ultimately  won  by  a 
vulgar,  bony  looking  quadruped,  rode 
by  the  farmer's  boy,  whose  distinguish- 
ing costume  is  a  dirty  shirt  crossed 
with  a  pair  of  braces,  and  an  old  red 
pocket  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
head.  All  this,  however,  is  good  holy- 
day  fun  for  such  philosophers  as  may 
have  "joined  the  order  of  the  course ;" 
and,  indeed,  a  race  altogether  is  a 
good  hoiyday  pastime. 

A  lair!  Oh,  there's  a  tiling  for 
little  boys  and  great  boys,  fairings 
and  fighting  rings,  lions  and  lovers, 
low-breJ  and  gingerbread  !  In  my 
hoiyday  reminiscences,  I  remember 
nothing  so  truly  charming  as  the  an- 
nual revelry  I  was  permitted  to  indulge 
in  when  a  schoolboy,  at  Mitcham 
Fair.  Tragedy  was  then  my  delight; 
and  what  tragedy  was  ever  like  Richard- 


son's ?  The  hero,  a  splendid  villain, 
and  gorgeous  murderer!  lie  drags 
an  unwilling  young  princess  to  his 
cave  in  the  rocks ;  the  rocks  split  in 
thunder  and  lightning;  the  phantom 
of  the  murdered  rises  in  blue  fire  ;  the 
villain  goes  to  the  devil ;  and  the 
young  lady  faints  in  the  arms  of  her 
restored  lover!  It  is  not  now  my 
province  to  sing  the  varieties  of  a 
country  fair,  my  business  being  rather 
with  the  people  who  visit  it ;  and  of 
them  it  may  in  general  be  said,  that 
they  are  the  most  earnest  and  genuine 
of  hoiyday  makers. 

But  I  now  quit  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific hoiyday  pleasures,  to  consider 
those  deserving  people,  who  profess  to 
regard  the  pleasures  of  relaxation  mere- 
ly. Of  this  class  are  government  and 
Hank  of  England  clerks,  who  have 
certain  fixed  holydays  in  the  year, 
which  they  spend  (as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes)  in  taking  long  walks. 
They  dress  themselves  trimly,  accoutre 
themselves  with  a  case  of  cigars  and  a 
slight  walking-stick,  and  walk  at  least 
ten  miles  out  and  ten  miles  back,  with 
a  sympathy  rather  for  the  raised  cause- 
way of  turnpike  roads,  than  the  rustic 
sinuosities  of  the  field  paths.  Shop- 
keepers' apprentices  are  prone  to  the 
hire  of  horseflesh  on  such  occasions, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  exaltation  and 
effect.  They  would  "  witch  the  world 
%v i \  1  \  1 1 *  i t_  i i o rsc nils i j j *j y  sine!  t_  ii  ■  w 
late,  at  least,  the  dignity  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  at  Charing  Cross.  It  is, 
indeed,  rather  a  case  for  the  exercise 
of  forbearance,  when  the  vulgar  pe- 
destrian lads  persist  in  making  their 
comments  aloud,  exclaiming,  "  /  knows 
that  old  oss ;"  "  Bear  your  body  up 
"  Look  at  his  toes ;"  "  O  my !  me  and 
my  'oss ! "  "  Look  at  the  daylight  under 
him  1"  and  so  on. 

Of  all  who  deserve  — and,  therefore, 
delight  in — the  enjoyment  of  leisure, 
none  are  more  distinguished  than  those 
cultivators  of  incipient  manhood,  who, 
twice  a-year,  emancipate  their  visages 
from  the  mask  of  an  assumed  terror- 
ship,  and  migrate  into  the  sunny  re- 

pletely  basks  in  the  warmth  of  a  glow- 
ing and  peaceful  enjoyment,  as  the 
schoolmaster,  during  the  alternate  as- 
cendency of  Midsummer  and  Christ- 
mas. As  to  the  boys,  whatever  they 
may  think,  and  whatever  may  be  really 
the  case  as  it  regards  the  aggregate  of 
happiness,   they  have  no  hours  at 
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vacation,  equally  full 
of  joy  with  many  that  occur  during 
their  half-holydayg  at  school.  It  is  the 
muster  only  who  can  get  through  five 
weeks  of  nothing  to  do,  with  an  un- 
fading relish.  Only  keep  him  clear 
of  the  boys,  and  his  countenance  beams 
uninterruptedly  with  the  radiance  of 
an  unclouded  happiness.  On  the  con- 
trary, should  he  meet  one  of  his  pupils, 
his  brightness  at  once  suffers  an  eclipse. 
He  immediately  "  a-henw"  away  his 
jocularity ;  and  makes  a  prodigious 
effort  to  exhibit  that  precisely  al- 
lowable compromise  of  the  austere 
and  the  familiar,  which  leaves  the 
young  student  to  vacillate  dubiously 
between  an  oppressive  sense  of  awful 
subjection,  and  an  encouraging  emo- 
tion of  gracious  fellowship.  Keep 
him  then  clear  of  his  boys,  and  what  a 
boy  he  is  himself!  We  do  not  speak 
it  disparagingly;  "on  the  contrary" 
(as  poor  brother  Prism  used  to  say), 
"quite  the  reverse/'  He  alone,  who 
continues  to  feel  as  a  boy,  is  calculated 
for  the  guidance  of  boyhood ;  for,  says 
Wordsworth,  "the  child  is  father  of 
the  man ;"  and  the  little  daddy  should 
never  cease  to  exercise  his  legitimate 
authority. 

But,  schoolmasters  in  the  holydays ! 
How  they  look  in  upon  all  their  never- 
ceasing-to-be-busy  friends;  and  how 
perplexed  they  are  to  comprehend 
what  others  can  have  to  do,  when  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  nothing!  How 
they  stand  with  their  backs  to  your 
office  fire,  and  indulge  in  a  slip-shod 
chat  on  all  the  little  matters  that  have 
been  going  on  in  the  great  world  dur- 
ing the  "last  half!"  And  how  they 
pull  out  your  books  one  by  one  from 
the  shelves,  and,  having  glanced  at  the 
title-pages,  never  put  them  back  again) 
Now,  they  disarrange  your  papers,  and 
make  hopeless  inquiries  as  to  what  you 
are  about ;  suggesting  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible schemes  for  the  amendment 
of  your  condition;  and,  finally,  com- 
pelling you  to  put  on  your  hat  and 
gloves,  and  take  a  "  long  walk  "  with 
them  for  the  benefit  of  your  health. 
They  are  especially  prone  to  the  long 
paths  which  traverse  the  suburban 
fields;  and  they  ride  a-cock-horse  for 
a  minute  on  every  succeeding  style, 
quoting  Virgil  or  Horace. 

Were  the  holydays  accidentally  oc- 


casional, instead  of  being  periodical 
matters  of  course,  they  would,  doubt- 
less, employ  their  leisure  in  a  more 
energetic  pursuit  of  enjoyment;  but 
knowing  that  the  same  liberty  will  be 
awarded  at  Christmas  which  the  pre- 
sent Midsummer  is  affording  them, 
they  are  careless  of  grasping  at  concen- 
trated joys,  and  are  content  with  such 
merely  as  fell  in  the  way  of  their  easy 
loiterings. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  maid  ser- 
vant's (I  mean  a  servant  of  all  work's) 
holyday  :  the  most  perfect  and  genuine 
of  all ;  and  all  the  better,  in  itself, 
because  it  comes  so  seldom.  When 
Mary  gets  leave  to  go  out  for  the  day, 
she  not  only  leaves  her  "  place"  in  the 
sense  of  quitting  for  a  lime  the  scene  of 
her  labours ;  but  she  literally  leaves 
"  Mary"  behind,  and  becomes  a  kind 
of  "  miss."  She  is  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  society.  She  holds  out  the 
"flag  and  sign"  of  gentility  in  the 
form  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  she  carries  in  her  right  hand ; 
and  assumes  a  degree  of  Oriental 
splendour  in  the  shawl  which  depends 
from  her  left  arm.  Her  feet  and  ankles 
display  the  step  of  temporary  pro- 
motion from  black  worsted  to  wnite 
cotton.  Her  shoe  strings  and  her 
bonnet  ribands  are  crisp  with  their 
newness.  But  the  prime  touch  of  all 
is  to  be  seen  in  her  gloves,  which  are 
of  white  silk.  And  joy  it  is  to  poor 
Mary  to  sit  for  once  at  a  tea-table,  in 
assurance  of  being  undisturbed  by 
Missus's  bell.  She  is  now  her  own 
missus,  and  a  belie  into  the  bargain ; 
and  her  laughing  little  clapper  goes 
on  at  a  delectable  rate  in  ringing  the 
changes  of  family  gossip;  and  how 
the  butcher's  young  man  always  wants 
to  put  his  nasty  greasy  hands  upon 
her  whenever  missus  sends  her  to  mar- 
ket; and  how  one  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  visits  her  young  master 
had  the  impcrance  to  speak  to  her  in 
the  street,  not  recognising  her  in  her 
holyday  costume ;  and  then  she  laughs 
herself  to  fits,  in  thinking  "  how  stupid 
to  be  sure  he  did  look,"  when  she  told 
him  of  his  blunder;  and  then,  having 
enjoyed  herself  thoroughly,  she  returns 
home  again,  aud  dreams  that  she  and 
the  butcher's  young  man  have  made  a 
match  of  it,  after  all. 

Xotkc,  IS.  jr. 
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A  SONNET  FOR  XXXIX. 
BY  SIR  MORGAN  0*DOHERTY,  BART. 

.  This  is  a  39.  Three  times  thirteen 

Hath  the  well-labouring  sun  his  courses  rolled 
From  sign  to  sign,  since  sage  computers  told 

That "  nineteenth  century  "  commenced  hath  been. 

Many  a  controversy  sharp  and  keen 
Against  the  men  in  Church  of  England's  fold, 
By  sneerer,  liar,  scoundrel,  thief,  or  scold, 

Been  raised  or  rung  in  filth,  or  brand,  or  spleen, 
All  useless  to  their  most  shame-fashioned  end. 

The  task  is  ours,  as  39  must  call 
For  a  new  volume,  merely  to  remark, 

That  the  whole  public,  every  one  and  all, 
Should  in  new  orders  for  our  work  embark. 

Some  mayn't  subscribe  to  articles  39. 

Who  won't  subscribe  to  articles  like  thine, 

In  39? 


i 
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TALLEYRAND. 

What  endless  war  would  jealous  nations  tear, 

If  none  above  did  witness  what  they  swear ! 

Sad  fate  of  unbtlieven,  and  jet  just, 

Among  themselves  to  find  so  little  trust." — Walikii. 


"  The  most  violent 
that  of  (Cardinal  WolseyTs :  Ego 


egotism  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  readiug,  is 
7  s :  Ego  tt  rex  meus — I  and  my  king." — Addison. 


"  He  can  your  merit  sel/iahly  approve, 
And  shew  the  sense  of  it,  without  the  love." — Pop£. 

"  Fosnum  habet  in  cornu,  longo  fuge,  dummodo  risum 
Excutiat  sihi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico." — Horace. 


We  have  not  prefixed  the  mottoes  we 
have  above  selected,  to  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Talleyrand,  without  due  consider- 
ation, and  deep  reflexion.  The  first  ex- 
emplifies the  vice  of  unbelief;  the  se- 
cond, of  egotism  ;  the  third,  of  selfish- 
ness;  and  the  fourth  depicts  that  sort 
of  lover  of  jests  and  bans  mots,  who, 
being  heartless  and  soulless,  spares 
neither  friend  nor  patron,  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  joke,  and  excite  a  laugh. 
The  ruling  passion  of  the  subject  of 
the  following  paper  was  egotism.  He 
was  always  Talleyrand  (de  Pdrigord); 
and  the  fact  that  the  De  P6rigords  were 
once  sovereign  princes,  was  never,  dur- 
ing a  long  life,  absent  from  his  mind. 
When  even  the  icy  hand  of  death  was 
placed  on  the  heart  of  the  old  diplo- 
matist, and  when  the  King  of  the 
French  approached  his  couch  to  bid 
him  farewell,  he  said,  "This  is  the 
greatest  honour  yet  paid  to  my  house  ;" 
and  then  he  introduced  his  attendants, 
one  by  one,  to  the  notice  of  Louis 
Philippe.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
Anthony  by  Tully,  "  In  eo  facetue, 
Qua  nulla  arte  tradi  possunt;— lit  had 
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a  witty  mirth,  which  can  be  preserved 
by  no  art."  But  it  must  also  be  record- 
ed of  him,  as  Cicero  said  of  Catiline, 
"  That  he  lived  with  the  sad,  severely ; 
with  the  cheerful,  agreeably ;  with  the 
old,  gravely;  with  the  young,  pleas- 
antly; with  the  wicked,  boldly;  and 
with  the  wanton,  lasciviously."  It  may 
also  be  added — with  kings,  monarchi- 
cally;  with  the  people,  democratically  ; 
with  the  mob,  vulgarly ;  with  the  no- 
bility, aristocratically;  with  the  revo- 
lution, revolutionary ;  with  the  con- 
vention, conventionally;  with  the  di- 
rectory, directorially ;  with  the  con- 
sulate, mixedly;  with  the  empire, 
imperiously;  with  the  restoration,  in 
all  sorts  of  ways ;  and  with  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  most  jesuitically.  But 
in  all,  my  house,  was  ever  pre-eminent 
and  predominant;  and  this  lie  defended 
on  the  principle  that  all  men  had 
similar  thoughts  and  passions,  and  were 
all  influenced  by  self-love,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  benevolence,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  weakness.  He  was  a 
modern  Zeno — not  an  ancient  one. 
His  table  was  covered  with  something 
more  costly  and  luxurious  than  figs, 
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bread,  and  honey;  but  his  dress  was 
plain,  and  his  expenses  were  far  from 
extravagant.  He  did  not  deliver  bis 
lectures  in  the  most  famous  portico  of 
Athens,  nor  was  he  so  frequently  ho- 
noured, as  was  the  philosopher  we 
have  referred  to,  by  the  company  of 
truly  great  men;  but  he  was  a  prac- 
tical stoic,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
portion  of  selfishness  and  of  egotism. 
So,  with  Machiavel,  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  observed,  that  every 
state  should  entertain  a  perpetual  jeal- 
lousy  of  its  neighbours,  that  it  should 
thus  never  be  unprovided  when  an 
emergency  should  happen.  A  per- 
petual feeling  of  distrust,  a  constant 
want  of  confidence,  an  imagined  su- 
periority of  reason  over  the  dictates  of 
our  benevolence,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,  a 
diplomatist,  and  a  philosopher;  and, 
instead  of  saying  with  Terence,"  Homo 
sum  ct  humani  a  me  «<7  ulicnum  puto" 
he  felt  indifferent  to  all  that  savoured 
of  the  heart,  and  was  attentive  only  to 
that  which  would  have  denoted  an  in- 
feriority of  judgment  had  he  not  re- 
garded it. 

And,  after  all,  this  inordinate  self- 
love,  this  selfishuess,  this  egotism,  this 
stoicism,  this  distrustfuluess,  this  Ma- 
chiavelism,  may  l)e  traced  to  a  hidden 
principle  of  systematic  unbelief. 

— —  "  Tis  not  vaiu  or  fabulous, 
What  the  sage  pools,  taught  by  th* 

heav'nly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verso, 
Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchantod  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leuds 

to  hell ; 

For  such  there  be ;  but  unbelief  is  blind." 

Hut  we  speak  not  of  infidelity ;  or 
of  irreligion,  which  is  the  application 
of  the  larger  principle  of  unbelief  to 
sacred  subjects :  but  we  speak,  when 
we  refer  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  of  that 
large  principle  of  discrediting  all  that 
we  do  not  see,  which  has  heen  mis- 
taken or  misrepresented  for  true  phi- 
losophy. It  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  unbelief,  to  hold  in  con- 
tempt all  that  bears  the  appearance  of 
enthusiasm,  emotion,  or  passion,  and 
to  ridicule  those  whose  hearts  are  in 
accordance  with  their  judgments,  and 
whose  passions,  though  well  directed, 
and  properly  restrained,  keep  alive  the 
more  sober  convictions  of  reason  and 
philosophy.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  with  Talleyrand.  And  yet  he  wag 


not  a  cynic ;  for  though  a  cynic  is  a 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Diogenes,  and 
Talleyrand  would  certainly  liave  taken 
the  lantern,  with  the  philosopher,  to 
search  for  an  honest  man  (not  believing 
such  a  being  to  exist)  ;  yet  a  cynic  is 
a  rude  man,  a  snarler,  and  a  misan- 
thrope; and  he  was  neither.   But  he 
was  essentially  an  unbeliever.  He 
knew  that  with  him,  "  speech  had  been 
given  to  conceal,  not  to  express,  his 
thoughts ;"  and  adopting  the  maxim  of 
Hobbes,  that  from  the  similitudes  of 
thoughts  and  passions  of  one  man,  to 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another, 
he  who  looks  into  himself,  and  con- 
siders what  he  does  and  thinks,  hopes 
and  fears,  may  read  intelligibly  what 
are  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  other 
men  upon  like  occasions,  he  never  be- 
lieved what  was  said,  what  was  writ- 
ten, or  even  what  was  expressed  by 
emotion,  passion,  and  enthusiasm  ;  but 
at  every  new  change  and  turn  of  life 
presented  the  cynical  expression  of  a 
broad  and  avowed  incredulity.  Thus 
the  government  dc  facto  was  never 
with  him  a  solid  or  a  permanent  go- 
vernment; and  the  rising  sun  had  no 
greater  charms  for  him,  than  the  lumi- 
nary which  had  sunk  beneath  the  op- 
posite horizon.    That  which  existed  he 
adopted  ;  not  because  he  approved  it, 
not  because  he  saw  for  it  a  futurity  of 
honour  or  of  happiness,  and  not  be- 
cause his  heart  responded  to  its  origin, 
or  rejoiced  in  its  establishment.  No 
such  thing.    That  which  existed,  lie 
adopted,  because  it  existed  ;  and  lie- 
cause  he  was  so  clogged  and  fettered, 
so  bound  down  and  mystified  by  his 
own  unbelief,  that  he  could  not  adopt 
any  thing  else,  and  never  dared  to 
trust  his  own  predictions,  and  seldom, 
at  the  moment,  to  act  on  his  own  con- 
victions.   As  he  suspected  others,  he 
naturally  suspected  himself,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  only  the  mirror  in 
which  was  reflected  the  hearts  and 
characters  of  his  fellow-men.  And 
thus  he  lived  ;  and  thus  he  died  ;  and 
thus  he  delivered  his  last  speech  at  tiie 
French  Academy ;  and  thus  he  made 
his  will ;  and  thus  he  directed  that  his 
own  memoirs  should  not  be  published 
till  all  wlio  could  give  the  lie  to  Wis 
statements,  should  have  been  consign- 
ed to  the  grave ;  and  thus  he  prepared 
for  his  death ;  and  thus  he  made  a 
sham  reconciliation  with  the  church  ; 
and  thus  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
pope ;  and  thus  he  postponed,  UU  be 
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could  postpone  no  longer,  his  confes- 
sions lo  the  abbe\  who  was  sent  to 
receive  them ;  and  thus  he  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  his  letter  of  peace, 
to  insure  Kin)  the  rites  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic interment;  and  thus  he  closed 
his  eyes  on  Uus  world,  an  unbeliever 
to  the  last,  if  not  in  God  and  in  Christ, 
at  least  in  ail  other  subjects  which 
demanded  his  trust  and  his  faith. 
There  is  a  heartlessness  in  unbelief, 
which  is  an  evidence  in  itself  of  its 
want  of  courage,  confidence,  and  feel' 
ing.  There  is  a  cynicism  in  unbelief, 
which  secures  for  it  the  indifference 
and  want  of  sympathy  of  the  generous 
and  the  young,  the  ardent  and  the 
sincere;  which  surrounds  it  with  the 
reproaches  of  the  aged,  and  with  the 
sighs  of  those  it  has  deceived;  and 
which  never  calls  forth  one  prayer  in  its 
favour,  or  oue  smile  on  its  progress. 
Tlte  truly  confiding  man,  who  trusts 
in  his  species  as  well  as  in  Ids  God, 
is,  doubtless,  the  happiest  and  the 
wisest  man,  the  truest  sage,  and  the 
soundest  philosopher.  We  will  not 
consent  to  be  cheated  of  our  en- 
thusiasm, or  to  be  laughed  out  of  our 
emotions.  We  cannot  invest  our  limit- 
ed reason  with  the  powers  of  Divinity, 
or  substitute  our  judgment  for  our 
fancy.  Mail  is  a  reasonable,  but  he  is 
also  a  social  being.  Selfishness,  egot- 
ism, unbelief,  are  opposed  both  to  the 
oue  and  the  other.  They  denote  not 
live  perfection  of  knowledge,  but  the 
triumph  of  weakness  over  strength,  of 
error  over  truth,  and  ©f  the  vanity, 
fretfulness,  perversity,  and  rebellion  of 
our  nature  over  its  faitli,  its  submission, 
its  gratitude,  and  its  hope.  Let  us 
now  examine  these  principles,  as  they 
bear  on  the  life  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  Pcn- 
gord,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1754.  The  house  of  Peri- 
£ord,  graded  on  that  of  the  Counts  de 
Foix,  was  once  sovereign  over  the  small 
province  of  Quercy,  and  was  as  old  as 
the  French  monarchy.  The  princi- 
pality of  Chakiis  was  united  to  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under  the  old  mo- 
narchy, titles  of  nobility  in  France  did 
not  confer  importance  equal  to  that 
derived  from  old  blood,  or  the  illus- 
tration attached  to  a  name.  The 
house  of  Pl-rigord  boasted  descent  from 
a  d' Alb  ret,  the  maternal  great  grand- 
father to  the  immortal  Henry  IV. 
The  Tallev  rands,  or  Tuillerans,  existed 
in  the  twelfth  century.   Bozot)  I.  was 


known  by  the  tide  of  the  Comte 
de  la  Marche,  and  die  third  sou  of 
Helie  V.,  or  Ilelie  Talleyrand,  was  the 
root  of  the  eldest  branch,  now  extinct. 
The  younger  branch  was  divided  into 
two  stems  —  the  chief  of  the  elder  was 
the  Count  of  PCrigord,  governor  of 
Languedoc — at  die  breaking  out  of  die 
revolution.  The  father  of  Charles 
Maurice  was  of  the  new  younger 
branch,  aud  was  by  no  means  a 
wealthy  or  an  important  personage. 
The  Count  Archamoault,  duke  of  Tal- 
leyrand, one  of  the  brothers  of  the  prince, 
was,  when  young,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  at  the  French  court,  and  tad,  by 
the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de  Smo- 
xau,  in  marriage,  three  children  :  viz. 
Mad  lie.  Melanie  de  Perigoid,  after- 
wards tlw  Princess  de  Foix  ;  Ixmis  de 
Pcrigord,  who  is  dead  ;  and  the  Duke 
de  Dino,  better  known  formerly  as  Ed- 
mund de  Plrigord.  The  other  brother 
of  the  prince  was  Count  Bozon.  The 
present  Duchess  of  Dino  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  Duke  of  Con r land. 
She  married  the  Duke  de  Dino,  the 
nephew  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand ; 
and  from  that  marriage  lias  sprung  the 
Duke  of  Valeocay,  the  grand  nephew 
of  the  deceased  prince.  The  Duke  de 
Dino  was  an  extravagant  and  unprin- 
cipled man ;  and  a  few  weeks  only 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  two  trials  took  place  in  the 
French  law-courts  relative  to  his  jkj- 
cuniary  transactions,  which  reflected 
neither  credit  on  himself  uor  honour  on 
his  uncle. 

The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  born 
with  the  same  physical  defect  as  Lord 
Byron ;  aud,  therefore,  although  the 
eldest  sons  of  French  families  were,  at 
that  period,  brought  up  to  die  array, 
Charles  Maurice  was,  on  account  of 
his  club  foot,  exempted  from  a  mi- 
litary education.  Without  being  con- 
sulted as  to  his  tastes  or  inclinations, 
lie  was  irrevocably  destined,  by  his 
faUier,  to  the  profession  of  a  Romish 
priest,  and  was  placed  in  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  became,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  pride  and  the 
sliamc  of  die  school,  by  his  disgraceful 
irregularities  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
gaining  the  first  prize  of  merit  on  the 
other.  As  a  boy,  he  was  acute,  in- 
dolent, and  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
and  approbation  of  his  superiors.  Re- 
moved, subset! uently,  from  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  was  placed 
under  die  tuition  of  M.  Fouquet,  who 
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was  also  a  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the 
.Prince  de  Chalais,  and  of  the  Viscount 
Adalbert  de  Ptfrigord.  Of  M.  Fou- 
quet  it  is  generally  reported,  tliat  he 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  and 
that  he  soon  discovered  that  there 
existed  in  the  young  Talleyrand  great 
powers  of  discrimination  and  of  re- 
flection. That  Talleyrand  was,  in  his 
youth,  much  addicted  to  any  gTeat 
excess,  is  not  true.  His  passions  were 
never  strong.  His  amour  propre  al- 
ways predominated ;  and  the  accounts 
which  have  been  published  of  his  early 
intrigues  may  therefore  be  all  treated 
as  fabulous.  It  is  pretended  by  the 
authors  of  some  anonymous  works,  en- 
in it'ii,  JMonsteur  at  latieyrana,  ana 
Extraits  des  Mcmoircs  du  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  Pcrigord,  par  Madame  la 

Comtesse  O         du  C  ,"  that  at 

sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  arrested, 
at  the  request  of  his  family,  at  a 
gaming-house,  by  lettre  de  cachet,  con- 
veyed to  the  Bastille,  and  thence  to 
the  state-prison  of  Vincennes,  where  he 
spent  a  year  in  retirement,  and  bore 
the  name  of  the  Abbe*  Boiteux.  The 
whole  of  this  recital  was  denied  by  the 
prince  in  1834,  when  the  former  work, 
entitled  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  ap- 
peared ;  and  all  the  members  of  his 
family  assert  that,  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  in  question,  such 
a  statement  had  never  been  in  fact 
heard  of.  The  young  Talleyrand  was 
arbitrary,  unconfiding,  and  without 
juvenile  friends.  Biard  and  Clermont 
Tonnerre  are  the  only  two  names  he 
ever  mentioned  with  any  thing  like  an 
expression  of  pleasure  or  approbation. 
He  was  a  tolerable  Latinist,  knew 
Greek  very  well,  and  retained  all  he 
read,  and  all  he  studied,  with  so  much 
facility,  that  his  indolence  was  almost 
the  result  of  his  precocity.  In  those 
climates,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
temperature  warm,  and  where  vege- 
tation is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  the  in- 
habitants are  naturally  and  unavoid- 
ably indolent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
plough,  to  harrow,  to  manure  the 
ground  ;  and,  consequently,  the  earth 
is  only  cleared  of  its  last  crop,  raked 
or  raised,  new  seed  thrown  on  its  sur- 
face, and  the  produee  is  at  once  abun- 
dant and  delicious.  So  it  is  with 
some  minds.  The  mental  cultivation, 
the  "  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little," 
so  necessary  to  some  capacities,  is  not 
required  by  these  favourites  of  nature. 
They  learn  with  facility,  and  retain 


without  exertion.  Their  powers  of  as- 
sociation and  dissociation  aid  their 
memory ;  and  there  is  an  order  and  a 
metnoa  in  tneir  minus,  wnicn  come  to 
the  assistance  of  their  indolence,  and 
render  them  even  superior  to  the  man 
of  deep  study,  and  of  constant  appli- 
cation. This  was  the  case  with  the 
young  Talleyrand.  At  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  under  the  instruction 
of  M.  Fouquet,  and  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  always  the  first 
to  seire  and  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  an  author,  the  scope  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  the  bearing  of  a  proposition. 
He  analysed  a  book  in  a  few  hours; 
compared  it  with  contemporary  opi- 
nions and  authors,  with  astonishing 
rapidity;  and  then  drew  conclusions, 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  drive 
him  :  so  fully  was  he  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  deductions.  But  his 
only  positiveism  was  in  himself:  he 
doubted  every  thing ;  and  yet  he  had, 
when  very  young,  a  settled  conviction 
that  he  should  himself  play  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  drama  of  political 
life.  As  a  youth,  as  a  schoolboy,  as  a 
student,  as  a  seminarist,  and  as  a  young 
abbe,  his  maxim  was  always  the  same 
— "to  acknowledge  that  which  exist- 
ed," "  not  to  oppose  the  current,"  and 
"  to  endeavour  to  profit  from  facts 
accomplished."  This  is  what  has  been 
styled  by  his  eulogists  his  great  "  good 
sense ;"  as  if  good  sense  consisted  in 
the  adoption  of  error,  because  error 
prevailed,  and  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression, because  they  were  triumphant. 
Such  conduct  might  proceed  from  in- 
dolence, or  from  selfishness,  but  it 
could  not  be  the  result  of  conviction, 
or  of  common  sense.  The  readings  of 
the  young  Talleyrand  were  more  mis- 
cellaneous than  either  theological  or 
religious.  He  did  not  select  the  pro- 
fession of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  he  ac- 
ccptcd  it,  as  it  was  imposed  upon  him  ; 
and  he  resolved  on  availing  himself  of 
the  events  which  might  arise  for  his 
promotion  and  advantage,  and  which  he 
soon  perceived  were  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequence  of  the  state 
in  which  France  was  then  placed,  and 
of  the  disordered  condition  of  the  court 
and  the  country. 

In  1773,  Talleyrand  was  Abbd  de 
Pcrigord,  having  received  ordination 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  At 
the  Sorbonne,  he  was  received  with 
distinction;  and  at  St.  Sulpice,  he 
devoted  no  small  portion  of  his  time 
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to  the  examination  of  the  question  of 
"  What  part  the  clergy  would  there- 
after have  to  take  in  the  approaching 
movements  of  French  society?"  At 
the  Parisian  seminary,  or  ecclesiastical 
institution  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  accom- 
plished what  is  called  "  a  retreat,"  and 
the  young  Abbe  de  Clermont  Tonnerre 
was  one  of  his  companions.  Born 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  which 
began  by  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  he  lived  to  see  another  duke 
raised,  to  tlw  throne  by  a  popular  com- 
motion, and  the  fifth  branch  of  the  race 
of  the  Capetians  banished  by  a  small 
minority  of  deputies,  and  by  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  peers.  Talleyrand  had 
seen,  in  nearly  contemporary  history, 
how  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  who  had  begun  by  being 
the  tutor  of  the  regent,  had  acquired, 
by  means  of  small  wit,  much  debauch- 
ery, and  a  great  souplesse  of  character, 
the  heart  of  the  theu  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  exercised  an  influence  which  was 
alike  deplorable  to  the  regency  and  the 
country.  lie  had  read  of  the  enter- 
prising and  voluptuous  duke  of  whom 
Voltaire  had  said,  in  his  Henriade : — 

"  Pres  da  jeune  Louis  s'avance  avec 

splendour, 
Un  heros  que  de  loin  poursuit  la  ca- 

lomme; 

Facile  et  non  pas  foible,  ardent,  plein  de 
genie, 

Trop  ami  dea  plaisirs  et  trop  des  nou. 
veautes, 

Kemnant  l'unirers  du  sein  des  voluptes, 
Par  des  ressorts  nouveaux,  sa  politique 
habile 

Tient  lTurooe  en  suspens,  divisee  et 
tranquille." 

He  had  heard  bis  father  speak  of  the 
successor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
first  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon-Condi,  who  had  dared  to 
send  l>ack  to  Spain  the  Infanta,  who 
had  been  sent  for,  to  become  the 
queen  of  the  theu  reigning  French 
monarch ;  and  the  young  Abbe  Talley- 
rand still  burned  to  exercise  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Dubois,  a  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  a  Duke  of  Bourbon-Conde. 
lie  had  heard  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
who,  from  1726  to  1743,  had  pre- 
served an  influence  over  Louis  XV., 
which  was  quite  irresistible,  and  who 
bad  left  France,  when  he  died,  in  the 
latter  year,  exliausted  and  depressed, 
but  still  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  de- 
manding its  continuance.  When  a 
boy,  the  young  Talleyrand  had  heard 


his  rather  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
wars  of  Louis  XV.  in  Flanders  and 
Italy,  and  he  regretted  that  his  physical 
deformity  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  a  profession  where 
there  were  so  many  more  chances 
of  promotion  and  influence.  When  a 
lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  heard 
at  Paris  of  the  treaty  then  signed,  by 
which  England  gained  Canada  and  all 
the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, except  New  Orleans;  and  of 
that  pacte  de  famille,  which  was  signed 
by  all  the  sovereign  branches  of  the 
house  of  France,  against  the  growing 
influence  and  importance  of  Great 
Britain.  His  young  heart  had  rebelled 
secretly  against  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Rosbach,  by 
which  France  lost  in  the  Indies,  Chan- 
dernagore,  Pondicherry,  and  other  do- 
mains :  in  France,  the  Isle  of  Goree ; 
and  in  America,  the  whole  of  Canada, 
Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique.  He 
frequently,  in  future  life,  referred,  in 
conversation,  to  the  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  at  nine  years  of 
age  by  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and  yet  he 
has  declared,  that  even  then  he  had 
embraced  for  himself,  and  for  France, 
that  system  of  action  to  which  he  ever 
afterwards  adhered,  viz.  to  take  facts, 
accomplished  as  they  were,  and  en- 
deavour to  turn  them  to  his  own  or  to  his 
country's  advantage.  At  ten  years  of 
age,  he  was  much  startled  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits, 
for  wbicl)  he  already  felt  the  respect 
which  he  maintained  through  life  they 
were  entitled  to,  for  their  learning  and 
their  philosophy.  He  was  a  Jesuit  by 
nature,  by  disposition,  by  practice; 
and  he  rebelled  against  the  suppression 
of  an  order  for  which  he  secretly  felt 
no  ordinary  sympathy.  He  lived  to 
see  them  often  triumphant,  and  often 
put  down ;  and  when  he  closed  his 
eyes  on  this  world  for  ever,  he  left  that 
order  of  Jesuits  glorying  in  their  future 
prospects,  and  rejoicing  in  returning 
splendour. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
young  Talleyrand  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  had  seen  a  voluptuous,  but 
an  able  and  accomplished  prince,  de- 
scend to  the  tomb,  without  a  sigh  or  a 
tear  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  seen  the  most  immoral  of  courts, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sulons  of 
Paris.  Madame  du  Barry  was  not 
unknown  to  him ;  and  the  young  Abb*- 
de  Pcrigord  was  loud  and  vehement 
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in  his  defence  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
his  declaration  that  they  only  were  fit 
and  worthy  to  become  ministers  of 
the  crown.  JVfassillon,  Jean  ttnptiste 
Rousseau,  and  Montesquieu,  were  thus 
his  contemporaries;  as  they  had,  by  their 
real  talents  and  genius,  adorned  the 
reign  of  the  just  deceased  monarch. 

Louis  XVI.  and  the  young  Abbe"  de 
rtTiuoru  wcie  01  me  same  age.  ine 
one  ascended  the  throne,  wise,  bene- 
volent, and  just ;  the  other  began  his 
public  career,  able,  distrustful,  selfish, 
egotistical,  and  vain,  as  well  as  Jesuit- 
ical and  Machiavelic.  Talleyrand  de- 
fended the  rebellion  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  he  predicted 
its  success,  and  because  he  had  never 
forgotten  the  annoyance  he  had  felt  at 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  and  at  the 
loss  by  France  of  all  her  American  pos- 
session*;, except  New  Orleans.  He 
vindicated,  in  the  saloons  of  the  capital, 
as  well  as  in  certain  pamphlets,  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  concluding 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
rebel  colonies,  and  in  permitting  a 
great  number  of  French  officers  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  assistance.  He  flattered 
the  Count  de  Uochambcnu,  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  for  their  en- 
tcqnrising  conduct,  and  predicted  "that 
America  would  one  day  become  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  French  nation." 
Ho  lived  long  enough  to  counsel  Louis 
Philippe  to  adopt  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct in  the  quarrel  between  the  con- 
tending princes  of  Spain,  and  to  cause 
French  legions  to  enlist  in  the  service 
of  the  Queen  Regent  Christina,  against 
the  canse  of  legitimacy  and  Don  Carlos. 
That  which  lie  approved  in  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  last  century,  wlten  he 
assisted  the  American  colonies  against 
the  mother  country,  he  commended  in 
J  830,  when  French  legions  were  form- 
ed at  Pan,  to  aid  secretly,  and  yet 
powerfully,  the  cause  of  Isabella. 

The  young  Abbe"  Talleyrand  was  no 
less  vehement  in  his  advocacy  of  a  war 
against  England  ;  and  the  defeat  of  De 
Cirasse,  by  Admiral  Rodney,  made 
him  at  that  time  a  still  more  bitter 
enemy  of  (treat  Britain.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  the  young  Talleyrand 
often  indulged  in  sarcasms  against  the 
administration  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Floury,  under  Louts  XV.,  who  had 
suffered  the  navy  of  France  to  be  so 
long  neglected,  and  who  had  thus,  in 
his  opinion,  done  much  to  aid  that 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  on  the 


seas,  which,  to  the  hour  Of  his  death, 
lie  would  occasionally  murmur  at,  and 
constantly  deplore.  Yet  he,  who,  for 
so  many  years  of  his  life,  had  been  the 
bitter,  though  Jesuitical  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  author  in  his  closing 
days  of  an  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  by  which  **  Western  Europe 
was  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  North. f  Tins 
change  in  his  policy,  was  not  a  change 
of  convictions,  and  was  not  (lie  result 
of  any  alteration  in  his  feelings  or 
principles,  but  was  the  consequence  of 
the  system  he  adopted  all  his  life  long, 
of  accepting  all  changes,  of  acknow- 
ledging all  alterations,  and  of  making 
the  best  for  the  moment  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  This  his  eulogists  call,  his 
"superior  common  sense;"  and  this 
tliey  designate  a  statesmanlike  manner 
of  viewing  great  questions.  But  the 
young  abbe'  was  now  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  lo 
understand  his  history,  that  we  take  a 
very  rapid  view  of  the  then  state  of 
parties,  and  of  political  interests  in 
France.  It  will  be  general  and  im- 
partial. 

France  was  wretchedly  governed 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  crown  disposed  of 
the  persons  of  its  subjects  by  /e//rrs  ds 
cachet ;  of  their  property,  by  conns- 
cations;  and  of  their  incomes,  by  im- 
posts. The  parliament  might  refuse  to 
vote  a  tax,  but  the  king  enforced  the 
registration  of  his  edicts  by  a  bed  of 
justice,  and  punished  the  refractory 
members  of  the  parliament  by  letters  of 
exile.  The  noblesse  were  exempt  from 
imposts;  the  clergy  had  the  privilege 
of  taxing  themselves  by  voluntary 
grants,  whilst  some  of  the  provinces  had 
the  privilege  of  compounding  for  these 
contributions,  and  others,  that  of  mak- 
ing the  assessment  themselves.  France 
was  also  badly  organised,  being  divided 
into  three  orders,  which  were  subdivid- 
ed into  several  classes  ;  and  the  nation 
was  abandoned  lo  all  the  evrls  of  des- 
potism and  to  all  the  miseries  of  in- 
equality. The  noblesse  were  divided 
into  courtiers,  who  lived  on  the  fa- 
vours of  the  prince,  and  obtained  either 
the  governments  of  the  provinces,  or 
high  stations  in  the  army ;  upstarts, 
who  divided  the  administration,  ami 
were  appointed  to  intenduncies,  anH 
made  a  trade  of  the  province? ;  law- 
yers, who  administered  justice,  and 
monopolised  its  appointments:  and 
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territorial  barons,  who  oppressed  the 
country  by  tlie  exercise  of  their  private 
feudal  privileges,  which  hud  displaced 
all  general  political  rights.  The  clergy 
were  divided  into  two  classes:  of  which 
one  was  destined  for  the  bishoprics  ami 
abbacies,  with  their  rich  revenues;  and 
tlie  other,  to  apostolic  labours  and  con- 
tinual  poverty.  The  tiett-itat,  borne 
down  by  the  court,  and  harassed  by 
the  noblesse,  was  itself  separated  into 
corporations,  which  retaliated  upon 
each  other  the  evils  and  the  oppression 
which  iliry  received  from  their  supe- 

^m**m~         ' I^Km.   ■«  11  n f  ii >n ml    -  *       —  aI..»»«1 

rtor>.  i  ney  po^se^rti  scarcely  a  nurd 
part  of  the  soil,  from  which  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  feudal  services  to 
their  lords,  tithes  to  the  priests,  and 
imposts  to  tlie  king ;  and  yet  they  en- 
joyed no  rights,  had  no  sliare  in  the 
administration,  and  were  not  admitted 
lo  any  public  employments.  Ix>uis 

XIV.  stretched  the  springs  of  absolute 
monarchy  too  far,  and  exercised  tliem 
too  violently.  His  death  was  the  signal 
fbr  reaction.  It  produced  a  sudden 
change  from  intolerance  to  incredulity ; 
and  from  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
that  of  discussion  and  doubt.  Louis 

XV.  prosecuted  wars  which  were  ruin- 
ous, without  being  brilliant ;  and  his 
court  engaged  in  a  silent  contest  with 
opinion,  and  in  an  avowed  one  with 
tlie  parliament.  Anarchy  was  intro- 
duced into  its  bosom;  the  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  mistresses;  the 
sovereign  power  rapidly  declined  ;  and 
the  opposition  every  day  made  new 
progress.  The  position  and  the  system 
of  the  parliaments  had  changed.  The 
royal  authority  had  invested  them  with 
a  power  which  they  now  turned  against 
it.  As  soon  as  the  ruin  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  completed  by  their  com- 
mon efforts,  the  parliaments,  after  vic- 
tory, separated  themselves  from  their 
royal  associate.  The  parliament  sought 
to  domineer  over  the  crown ;  and  the 
crown  endeavoured  to  crush  an  instru- 
ment which,  in  ceasing  to  be  useful, 
had  become  dangerous.  This  struggle, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  monarch, 
tinder  Louis  XIV.,  was  otherwise  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  successor;  and 
public  opinion  supported  the  parlia- 
ment, without  knowing  why,  for  it 
served,  in  turn,  the  crown  against  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  nation  against  the 
crown.  In  time,  it  became  formidable 
to  the  sovereign  authority;  and,  after 
having  stemmed  the  will  of  the  most 
imperious  of  princes,  its  resistance  be- 
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so  violent,  that  the  court  found  it 
must  either  obey,  or  subdue  it.  The 
attempt  of  Maopeou  to  disorganise  the 
parliament  railed  ;  the  epoch  at  which 
the  tiert-Uat  was  to  have  a  share  in  the 
government  had  arrived,  and,  by  its 
wealth,  firmness,  and  intelligence,  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  powerful  antagonist 
of  the  court.   Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 

XV.  had,  in  fact,  encouraged  this  f/ers- 
etut,  for  they  had  aided  the  efforts  of 
genius,  and,  perhaps,  without  intend- 
ing it,  had  created  public  opinion.  So 
the  disputers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
succeeded  to  the  scholars  of  llw  seven- 
teenth ;  and,  ih  France,  the  age  of  im- 
provement in  the  government  was  pre- 
jtared  by  tlie  age  of  philosophy.  Thus 
when  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne 
of  France,  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  bankrupt,  the  royal  authority  was 
deranged,  parliaments  were  intractable, 
and  public  opinion  was  imperious. 
This  young  and  admirable  prince  was 
weary  of  arbitrary  power,  and  anxious 
to  abandon  it;  was  disgusted  with  the 
burdensome  licentiousness  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  gloried  in  satisfying 
the  just  demands  which  were  made  for 
wholesome  ameliorations,  and  for  wise 
and  judicious  changes.     But  Louis 

XVI.  was  neither  a  regenerator  nor  a 
despot,  calculated  to  suit  the  French 
nation.  He  Was  calm,  they  were  im- 
petuous ;  he  was  docile,  they  were 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  he  had  just 
views  and  amiable  dispositions,  they 
were  resolved  on  reckless  changes  and 
on  sudden  alterations.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  decision  of  diameter, 
and  no  perseverance ;  and  his  reign,  to 
the  period  of  the  states-general,  wa9  a 
long  tissue  of  ameliorations,  which  pro- 
duced no  result,  and  of  experiments 
which  wearied  and  disgusted  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  partially  his  fault ;  but 
it  was  likewise  that  of  those  over  whom 
he  ruled.  The  choice  of  Maurepas 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  fatal 
faults  of  the  new  monarch,  and  the 
young  Abbe"  Talleyrand  used  to  ridi- 
cule his  sovereign  for  having  chosen 
tlie  "  virtuous  Maurepas  1 "  That  mi- 
nister was  disgraced  under  Louis  XV. 
for  having  opposed  the  licentiousness 
of  the  court,  and  the  influence  of  "  the 
mistresses."  Louis  XVI.  called  him 
to  office,  as  a  sort  of  reward  for'his 
virtue.  Tlie  Abbe*  Talleyrand  used  to 
amuse  the  societies  of  those  days,  by 
his  repartees  on  the  "virtuous  Maure- 
pas   and  as  the  young  abbi  belonged 
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to  the  profligate  school  of  the  priest- 
hood, his  bans  mots  were  repeated  by 
the  young  and  old,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  most  liberal 
and  promising  priest. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  France 
at  the  moment  when  the  Abbe"  Talley- 
rand, partly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Perigord  family,  partly  through 
that  of  the  court,  and  greatly  through 
bis  own  talents,  procured  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1780,  of  general  agent  of  the 
clergy.  This  appointment  was  at  once 
important  and  lucrative,  and  its  func- 
tions were  performed  by  him  during 
the  space  or  five  years,  the  last  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  taking  place  in  1785. 
His  coadjutor  was  the  Abbe  de  Bois- 
gelin ;  and  their  successors,  the  Abbe" 
de  Baral  and  the  AbWde  Montesquieu, 
Thus,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
occupied  a  prominent  and  important 
office  in  the  state,  and  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  that  first  preferment  and 
entry  into  public  life,  which  was  all  he 
required.  "  Leave  the  rest  to  myself, 
sire,"  he  said,  when  be  returned  thanks 
to  Louis  XVI.  for  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  and  that  very  apparent 
independence,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
Romish  church,  during  his  five  years 
of  agency,  procured  for  him,  eight 
years  later,  the  bishopric  of  Aulun. 
It  must  not  be  thought  extraordinary 
that  we  have  said  so  little  of  the  early 
life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  was 
young,  extravagant,  and  often  absurd. 
The  follies  of  youth  it  is  neither  our  duly 
nor  desire  to  record.  When  graver 
subjects  occupied  his  attention,  he  was 
absorbed  by  them ;  but  his  selfishness, 
his  egotism,  never  forsook  him.  He 
had  no  taste  for  the  church,  but  he 
zealously  defended  it.  He  bad  no  real 
belief  in  Romanism,  but  he  espoused 
its  cause.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
order  of  the  clergy  in  France  must  be 
reformed,  and  that  its  influence  was 
oppressive  and  destructive ;  but  then  he 
was  an  abbe,  and  as  he  felt  that  the 
moment  had  not  arrived  when  the 
Romish  clergy  would  be  required  to 
make  sacrifices  of  their  ill-approoriated 

gerous  influence,  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
shewed  his  seal  for  a  church  to  whose 
destinies  he  had  been  attached  without 
being  consulted,  and  determined  on 
providing  for  himself  some  alliances, 
and  something  to  full  bock  upon, 
against  the  day  of  trouble  and  of  con- 
flict.   As  general  agent  of  the  clergy, 


then,  from  1780  to  1785,  he  was  in- 
defatigable as  their  defender  and  re- 
presentative; though  afterwards,  when 
his  own  interests  required  it,  he  aban- 
doned that  party,  his  diocese,  and 
his  profession,  and  became  a  renegade 
from  the  church,  whose  interests  and 
privileges  he  bad  sworn  to  defend. 
Thus,  his  earliest  years  were  those  of 
an  indolent  schoolboy ;  his  youth  was 

{Kissed  in  intrigues  and  dissipation ; 
lis  manhood,  in  political  studies ;  and 
his  first  years  of  public  life,  in  pre- 
paring for  elevation  in  the  church, 
if  the  church  should  survive  the  ap- 
proaching revolution ;  or  for  political 
place  and  power,  should  the  church 
be  overthrown,  and  should  it  be  his 
interest  to  enter  the  arena  of  political 
discussion. 

At  this  period  of  the  history  of  mo- 
dern France,  there  were  two  species  of 
madmen  who  occupied  the  public  at- 
tention :  the  first,  were  animal  niag- 
netisers;  and  the  second,  were  econo- 
mists. M.  de  Talleyrand  saw  their 
origin,  their  dispersion,  and  their  fail- 
ure ;  but  he  also  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  their  revival,  after  the  revolution 
of  1830.  The  economists  were  vision- 
aries and  doctrinarians.  In  finance, 
they  saw  the  whole  world  in  a  geo- 
graphical map,  and  the  wants  of  society 
in  calculations  and  reasoning.  Turgot, 
Calonne,  and  Necker,  were  all  eco- 
nomists ;  and,  as  they  liad  female  as 
well  as  male  pupils,  the  young  abbe 
was  a  frequenter  of  the  female  saloons, 
to  listen  to  their  grave  discourses  on 
political  economy.  He  was  a  convert 
to  the  magnetising  school  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  economist  school  on 
the  other;  but  as  he  never  propagated 
any  other  notions  than  his  own,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  zealous  disciple  of  either 
of  these  systems. 

Malesherbes  was  one  of  the  aversions 
of  De  Talleyrand ;  and  yet  Malesherbes 
was  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  vir- 
tuous of  the  early  French  reformers. 
He  wished  to  restore  to  the  accused 
the  right  of  being  defended ;  to  Pro- 
testants, liberty  of  conscience ;  to 
writers,  the  freedom  of  the  press  ; 
and  to  all  Frenchmen,  security  of 
person.  He  proposed  the  abolition  of 
torture,  of  the  re-establish ment  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  tlie  suppression  of 
kttres  de  cachet,  and  those  of  the 
censorship.  He  proposed  to  abolish 
the  feudal  tax  called  corvie,  to  deliver 
the  provinces  from  their  barriers,  corn- 
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merce  from  internal  duties,  industry 
from  its  restraints,  and,  finally,  to  make 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  contribute 
to  the  imposts  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  tiers-Hut. 

The  Abbe  Talleyrand  drew  up  a 
paper  on  the  state  of  the  finances, 
which  he  dedicated  and  sent  to  De 
Calonne ;  and  endeavoured  for  a  while 
to  stand  equally  well  with  that  mi- 
nister, and  with  his  opponent,  Necker. 
Calonne  was  daring,  acute,  eloquent ; 
a  man  of  accomplished  manners,  and 
of  a  fertile,  but  superficial  genius. 
Necker  counselled  economy;  Calonne 
boasted  prodigality.  Calonne  wished 
to  maintain  his  power  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  courtiers,  and  he  listened 
to  Talleyrand.  Talleyrand,  who  praised 
Calonne  to  his  face,  called  aloud  for 
an  assembly  of  notables  behind  his 
back ;  and  the  notables,  chosen  by  the 
government  from  the  upper  classes, 
were  convoked.  It  was  a  ministerial 
assembly,  having  no  proper  existence 
or  mandatory  authority;  but  it  was 
the  expedient  of  the  day,  to  gain  time : 
and  the  young  abbe  was  favourable  to 
the  measure,  just  as  at  eighty  years  of 
age  he  supported  the  depriving  the 
peers  of  France  of  their  hereditary 
rights,  in  order  to  satisfy  what  was 
called  public  opinion,  and  thus  once 
more  to  gam  time*  The  successor  of 
Calonne,  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
Brienne,  found  in  the  young  abbe  an 
eulogist  and  supporter.  Brienne's  sole 
object  had  been  to  become  minister ; 
but,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  his  ob- 
ject, be  could  not  go  on :  for.  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  situation  of  affairs, 
either  to  have  recourse  to  imposts, 
and  the  parliament  opposed  itself  to 
them ;  or  to  loans,  and  credit  was  ex- 
hausted ;  or  to  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  the  really  privileged  classes,  and 
they  refused  to  make  them.  The 
notables  shewed  themselves  parsimo- 
nious and  unmanageable.  Brienne 
recurred  to  imposts,  as  a  resource 
which  had  been  for  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  and  he  demanded  the  regis- 
tration of  two  edicts-— one  of  stamps, 
and  another  for  a  territorial  subsidy, 
lie  made  the  parliament  register  a  new 
edict  for  a  large  loan.  And,  in  order 
to  appease  the  magistracy  and  public 
opinion,  in  the  same  sitting,  the  Pro- 
testants were  re-established  in  their 
rights;  and  Louis  XVI.  promised  the 
annual  publication  of  the  slate  of  the 
finances,  and  the  convocation  of  the 


states-general  before  the  expiration  of 
five  years.  This  promise  was  hailed 
by  the  Abbe*  Talleyrand  with  un- 
bounded delight ;  and  he  resolved  that, 
when  that  moment  should  arrive,  he 
would  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
to  represent  the  bailliage  of  Autun,  and 
become  a  member  of  the  states-general. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  English  work 
extant,  which  supplies  the  speech  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  Assembly  of  No- 
tables, at  Versailles,  on  the  22d  Feb. 
1787 ;  and  we  therefore  here  insert  it, 
especially  as  De  Talleyrand  was  one  of 
those  who  hailed  with  pleasure  their 
convocation. 

S/*ecA  of  Louis  XV J.  to  the  Notables. 

"  Gentlemen, —  I  have  chosen  you 
from  the  different  orders  of  the  state, 
and  I  have  assembled  you  around  me  to 
communicate  to  you  my  projects.  It  was 
thus  thut  many  of  my  predecessors  acted, 
and,  above  all,  the  chief  of  my  branch, 
whose  name  is  still  dear  to  oil  French- 
men, and  to  follow  whose  example  I 
should  consider  tty  greatest  glory.  The 
projects  which  will  be  communicated  on 
my  part  are  great  and  important.  Ou 
the  one  hand,  they  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  secure 
their  entire  liberation  by  a  more  equal 
division  of  the  taxes ;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  free  commerce  from  the  various  im- 
pediments to  its  operation,  and  relieve 
as  much  as  the  circumstances  will  permit 
the  most  indigent  portion  of  my  subjects. 
Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  views  which 
have  occupied  me,  and  on  which  I  have 
decided  after  an  attentive  examination. 
As  they  til  tend  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  as  I  am  aware  of  the  zeal  for  ray 
service  which  animates  you,  I  have  not 
feared  to  consult  you  as  to  their  execu- 
tion. I  will  listen  to  and  examine  atten- 
tively the  observations  of  which  you  may 
think  them  susceptible.  I  trust  that  your 
opinions,  all  having  the  same  object  in 
view,  will  be  unanimous,  and  that  no 
private  interest  will  set  itself  up  against 
the  general  interest." 

i 

Brienne  found  that  the  opposition  of 
the  parliament  was  systematic,  and  that 
it  was  renewed  at  each  demand  for 
subsidies,  or  each  authorisation  of  a 
loan.  He  applied,  therefore,  to  La- 
moignon  and  Maupeou  to  aid  him; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter,  in  one 
day  all  the  magistracy  of  France  was 
displaced,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  new  judicial  organisation.  The 
provinces  now  rose  in  rebellion ;  and 
troubles  broke  out  in  Dauphiny,  in 
Brittany,  in  Provence,  in  Flanders,  in 
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Languedoc,  and  tti  BeaM.  At  this 
moment  Talleyrand,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  loud  protesta- 
tions of  devotedness  to  the  king,  by  bis 
2eal  for  the  clergy,  and  by  his  declara- 
tions of  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family  of  France,- 
applied  for  the  bishopric  of  Autun ; 
and  his  request  wss  complied  with, 
lie  had  interested  Brienne  in  his  fate 
and  fortunes.  Me  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  that  minister.  And  now,  as 
he  saw  from  the  conduct  of  the  states 
of  Dauphiny,  from  that  of  the  assembly 
of  Vizille,  and,  above  all,  from  the  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  in  Paris,  that  the 
provincial  states  and  notables  must  be 
succeeded  by  the  states-general,  he  re- 
solved, before  it  was  too  late,  on  ob- 
taining that  eminence  in  the  church 
Which  should  secure  to  him  an  atten- 
tive hearing,  if  not  favour  and  protec- 
tion. Brienne  listened  to  his  request, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Perigord  was  created 
bishop  of  Autttn !  The  bishopric  of 
Atitun  is  ancient ;  and  the  succession 
of  its  bishops  can  be  traced  back  dis- 
tinctly to  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
tinder  the  discipline  of  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons;  and  the  diocess  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  of  the  kingdom.  It 
contains  six  hundred  and  ten  parishes, 
besides  forty-three  annexed  to  it.  The 
collegiate  churches  arc  eighteen  in 
number.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
of  Autun  Was  composed  of  a  dean,  ten 
dignitaries  taken  from  the  chapter,  and 
forty-two  canons*  Besides  which,  there 
arc  four  semi-prcbends,  twelve  chap- 
lains* and  eleven  musicians.  The 
bishop  of  Antun  was  entitled  to  the 
paUinm,  which  is  equivalent,  for  the 
clergy,  to  an  order  of  chivalry  for  the 
laity.  The  pope  alone  confers  it.  The 
revenue  amounted,  in  the  time  ofTal- 
levrand's  bishopric,  to  80,000  francs. 
The  town  of  Autun  is  of  Gallic  origin. 
It  was  during  a  long  space  of  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.  The  emperor 
Constance  Chlore,and  Constantine,  his 
son,  resided  there.  Precious  monu- 
ments still  exist*  and  attest  their  illus- 
trious origin.  But  the  inhabitants  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  architectural 
beauties  which  surround  them  \  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  ignorant,  stupid, 
unsociable,  and  dirty. 

At  last  Brienne  fell.  A  commence- 
ment of  bankruptcy  led  to  that  measure. 
He  perished  not  only  from  his  own 
faults,  but  from  those  also  of  his  pre- 
decessor*.   He  perished  by  the  mal- 


administration of  Culorine,  as  Calonne 
had  profited  in  his  dilapidations  by  the 
confidence  which  Necker  had  inspired. 
The  one  destroyed  the  credit ;  the  other, 
wishing  to  re-establish  it  by  force,  de- 
stroyed the  authority  of  government. 
Thus  the  states-general  had  become  the 
only  meatis  of  government,  and  the 
last  resource  of  a  virtuous,  but  of  a  too 
timid  monarch.  Talleyrand  was  loud 
in  their  favour.  He  was  so  at  court, 
at  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  and  in  pamphlets,  as 
well  as  generally  by  means  of  the  press, 
lie  praised  Brieune  for  promising  tin? 
states-general,  until  Brienne  fell — and 
then  he  praised  him  no  longer*  lie 
eulogised  the  king  for  convoking  the 
states-general,  until  the  king  became 
unpopular  —  and  theft  he  turned  hi* 
attention  to  the  rising  influence  of  the 
revolutionary  faction.  He  had  encou- 
raged to  the  utmost  of  his  power  tiie 
various  bodies  of  the  state  in  demand- 
ing the  assembling  of  the  States-general ; 
but  when  they  failed  to  satisfy  public 
opinion,  he  decried  them.  Talleyrand, 
thoagn  belonging  to  the  clergy,  felt, 
however,  for,  and  with  the  noblesse, 
when  the  states-general  were  asked  for, 
and  hoped  that  his  order  would  resume 
its  lost  power.  The  magistracy  pro- 
posed, as  the  model  for  the  states- 
general  of  1709,  their  form  in  1014, 
atid  opinion  abandoned  it.  Talleyrand 
was  opjwsed  to  the  double  represent- 
ation of  the  commons ;  and  his  order 
entertained  the  same  opinion.  So  di- 
vision sprang  up  between  the  tiers- tin  ( 
and  the  noblesse. 

This  question  of  the  double  repre- 
sentation occupied  the  whole  of  public 
attention  at  this  period  ;  and  Sieves 
published  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  tiers-Hat,  and  Entrai^nes  another 
on  the  states-general.  Talleyrand  per- 
ceived thut  there  was  no  possible  me- 
thod of  averting  their  convocation,  but 
he  had  no  great  confidence  in  the 
result.  Still  lie  felt  that  his  entry  into 
political  life  must  be  effected  by  that 
door;  and  that,  from  being  a  liberal 
abbe"  and  a  demi*revoiutionary  bbhop, 
he  must  prepare  to  conciliate,  in  tho 
states-sjeneral,  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
with  the  exigencies  of  public  opinion. 
Talleyrand  had  little  confidence  its 
Necker ;  and,  when  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  the  second  convocation  of  the 
notables,  he  replied,  "  It  is  time  lost, 
and  patience  witl  be  exhausted." 
Necker  believed   that   the  notables 
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would  consent  to  the  doubling  of  the 
tkn,  but  they  refused  it ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  in  defiance  of  them, 
that  which  he  should  have  decided 
>» ill lo ii i  1 1 1 t*m .  oo  ne  appcairu  xo  me 
councH,  and  got  it  adopted  there ;  and 
obtained  the  admission  of  cures  into 
the  order  of  the  clergy,  and  of  Pro- 
te?unts  into  that  of  the  tiers.  Talley- 

ruiid    puoiisiicu   ill's   papers  and 

pamphlets,  as  did  multitudes  of  others  ; 
but  as  he  saw  that  the  parliament  had 
little  influence  in  the  elections,  and  the 
court  none  at  all,  he  directed  his  atten* 
tron  less  to  the  parliament,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  court,  and  obtained  his  own 
election  to  the  post  of  deputy  of  the 
hail!  rage  of  Autun.  Generally  speak- 
irvj,  I he  nouie>so  son.'CU'u  cicpuucs  ne- 
toted  to  the  interests  of  their  order, 
and  as  opposed  to  tlte  tiert-ilttt  as 
they  were  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  great 
families  of  the  court.  There  were  some 
few  exceptions,  but  they  were  very  few. 
The  clergy  nominated  bishops  and 
abbots  favourable  to  their  privileges, 
and  cures  favourable  to  the  popular 
cause,  which  they  made  their  earn. 
Talleyrand  was  divided  between  three 
orders,  and  three  contending  desires ; 
all,  however,  having  one  bearing,— his 
own  interest.  He  felt  that  he  belonged 
to  the  noblesse ;  and  he  was  anxious, 
therefore,  that  his  order  should  be  pre- 
served by  an  alliance  of  the  noblesse 
with  the  iicrs-ctut.  lie  knew  that  he 
belonged  to  the  clergy ;  and  he  there- 
fore wished  to  render  them  popular, 
as  the  only  chance  of  securing  their 
duration.  And,  Anally,  he  was  con* 
v raced  that  the  states-general  would 
not  close  the  revolution,  but  only  com- 
mence it ;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
standing  well  with  the  popular  party, 
that  so,  let  who  would  prevail,  he 
might  rind  a  door  of  escape,  and  a 
place  of  safety.  At  length,  the  opening 
of  the  states-general  was  fixed  lor  the 
Ath  May,  1789;  and  Talleyrand,  the 
bishop  of  Autun,  looked  forward  to 
the  day  with  hope  and  anxiety.  He 
was  now  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His 
reputation  was  established  among  the 
clercy— Ins  talents  were  known  to  the 
court  — his  wit  and)  his  malice  were 
feared  by  hi*  opponents -—and  all  par- 
ties either  hoped  for  his  succour,  or 
dreaded  his  opposition. 

Ami  here  vie  must  be  allowed  to 
make  a  pause,  before  we  enter  with 
Talleyrand  into  the  assembly  of  (he 
*t  rM^s  -  general .     fi^e  revolution  had 


nA<«    /«nmi«nnAA<l  I'll*    jka«»M     ,1  M  -  *  M .  .  I 

now  cijmiiiiMiL.eu.      i  ni?  court  iieaireu 

its  prevention,  and  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  do  so  ;  bat  those  attempts 
were  made  too  late.  Neither  absoluto 
monarchy  nor  moderate  reform  would 
succeed.  In  vam  did  the  king  demand 
economy  on  the  part  of  (lie  courtiers, 
imposts  of  the  parliaments,  loans  of 
capitalists,  and  a  participation  in  the 
charges  of  the  state  by  the  noblesse  and 
clergy.  He  now  proposed  to  address 
himself  to  the  notables,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tkn-efat ;  but  he  was  as  un- 
successful with  the  general  bodies  as 
he  had  l*en  with  the  partial  assemblies. 
The  opposition  to  the  royal  authority 
begun  with  the  parliament,  extended 
to  the  noblesse,  gained  the  clergy,  and 
at  last  passed  over  to  the  people.  The 
states-general  only  decreed  a  revolu- 
tion, which  was  already  accomplished. 
The  question  of  the  double  represent- 
ation was  still,  however,  one  of  vital 
importance.  When  the  king  yielded 
that  point,  he  unintentionally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  revolution.  The  tiers- 
iM,  with  their  short  cloaks,  their  block 
clothes,  and  their  muslin  cravats,  with- 
out plumes  or  loops,  formed  too  great 
a  contrast  to  the  cassocks  of  the  clergy, 
to  their  purple  robes  and  lawn  sleeves ; 
and  to  the  noblesse,  with  their  silver 

cumit  i.u.e  cravais,  «inu  win  if*  piuinrs 

in  their  hats,  turned  up  after  the  fashion 
of  Henry  IV.  Republicanism  was 
placed  in  opposition  to  royalty ;  and 
tho  people  sympathised  with  the  former. 

rPilia    llt«l  a     twit     .liFh|ti.irt<v  'I'll**     *xn      .    I  . 

j. ni9  vais  not  surprising,     inn  people 

were  overtaxed,  and  the  treasury  was 
exhausted.  The  people  looked  to  the 
short  cloaks  and  the  muslin  cravats  to 
save  them.  This  ought  not  to  have 
been  the  ease.  The  aristocracy  should 
have  conferred  on  France,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  monarch,  all  those  true 
reforms  which  were  really  necessary, 
and  all  that  economy  which  was  indis- 
pensable. Talleyrand  perceived  this ; 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  support  the 
notables  against  the  parliaments,  or  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  the  tttru-ttat  at 
the  states-general.  Influenced  by  self- 
ishness on  the  one  hand,  and  by  incre- 
dulity on  the  other,  he  viewed  France 
and  the  government  as  placed  under  a 
soft  of  fatality,  and  as  compelled  to 
submit  to  some  hidden  law,  which 
subjected  them  to  pass  through  all  the 
phases  of  a  complete  revolution. 

The  opening  of  the  states-general 
was,  however,  a  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  France,  as  well  as  of  the 
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Bishop  of  Autun.   Madame  de  Stael 
says, "  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment 
when  I  saw  pass  before  me  the  twelve 
hundred  deputies  of  France  proceeding 
in  procession  to  the  church  on  the 
evening  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
states-general.    It  was  a  most  novel, 
as  well  as  most  imposing  spectacle, 
for  the  French.    It  was  a  new  sort  of 
authority  in  the  state,  the  nature  and 
force  of  which  were  not  known."  On 
the  day  of  the  opening,  Mirabeau  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  Talleyrand 
was  his  intimate  friend.    Their  lives 
were  both  irregular,  and  their  moral 
reputations  were  far  from  respectable. 
But  Mirabeau  was  a  giant  in  elo- 
quence ;  and  Talleyrand  was  scarcely 
less  powerful  for  his  wit,  his  sarcasm, 
and  his  influence  among  the  clergy. 
Mirabeau  was  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  person  than  for  his  mind ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  had  a  physiognomy 
the  most  extraordinary,  not  to  say  even 
revolting.  Talleyrand  saw  in  Mirabeau 
the  future  prop  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Mirabeau  saw  in  Talleyrand  the  future 
diplomatist  of  half  a  century.   If  Tal- 
leyrand had  been  capable  of  love,  he 
would  have  loved  Mirabeau ;  but  he 
at  least  looked  upon  him  as  his  equal, 
and  freely  communicated  to  him  his 
opinions  and  persuasions.   This  was  a 
great  deal,  indeed,  for  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  to  do,  who,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life,  adapted  as  his  maxim, 
that  "  speech  was  given  to  conceal,  not 
to  express  our  thoughts."  Mirabeau, 
when  he  published  the  first  number  of 
his  Journal  of  the  Slates-General,  con- 
sulted Talleyrand ;  and  when  that  work 
was  suppressed  by  a  royal  decree,  after 
the  first  number  had  appeared,  and 
when  he  addressed  to  tne  electors  of 
his  bailliage  a  letter  protesting  against 
that  suppression,  Talleyrand  was  shewn 
the  address  before  it  was  printed.  The 
memorable  struggle  now  commenced 
in  the  states-general,  the  issue  of  which 
was  really  to  decide  whether  the  revo- 
lution should  proceed  or  should  be 
arrested.    The  question  was  no  less 
than  the  separation  or  the  reunion  of 
the  orders.   This  question  arose  con- 
temporaneously with  the  verification  of 
the  powers,  or  qualifications,  of  the 
twelve  hundred  deputies.  The  popular 
deputies  contended  that  the  verification 
must  be  made  in  common ;  since,  even 
in  rejecting  the  reunion  of  the  orders, 
it  could  not  be  questioned  but  that 
each  order  had  an  interest  in  examin- 


ing the  powers  of  the  other  two.  The 
privileged  deputies  contended  that,  the 
orders  having  a  distinct  existence,  the 
verification  should  be  several.  The 
commons  were  unanimous;  and  they 
constituted  a  numerical  half  of  the 
states-general.  The  clergy  were  di- 
vided ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  curates 
were  in  favour  of  the  opinion  held  by 
the  commons.  The  noblesse  declared 
themselves,  by  a  large  majority,  for  a 
separate  verification.  This  determina- 
tion led  to  the  celebrated  declaration 
by  the  tiers-clat,  "  that  it  was  the  as- 
sembly of  the  nation,"  and  to  the  in- 
vitation to  the  clergy  to  a  reunion  with 
them.  Then  came  the  shouts  of  the 
populace,  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  songs  of  the  streets.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  we  publish,  as  it  is 
not  known  in  England :  — 

"  Vive  le  tiers -£  tat  de  France  ! 
11  aura  la  preponderance, 
Sur  le  prince,  sur  le  prelat. 
A  hi !  povern  nobilta ! 
Je  vois  s'agiter  la  banniere ; 
J'entendspartout  son  cri  de  guerre  : 
Vive  l'ordre  du  tiers-etat ! 
A  hi !  povera  nobilta  1 

Le  pleoeTen,  puits  de  science, 
En  lumiere,  en  experience, 
Surpass©  et  pretre  et  magistrat, 
Ahi !  povera  nobilta  ! 
Je  voia  parler  dans  nos  tribunes 
Six  cents  orateurs  dee  communes, 
Comme  Fox  ou  Gracque  au  senat : 
Ahi  I  povera  nobilta  !N 

Five  weeks  elapsed  in  useless  con- 
ferences. The  general  verification  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Sieyes, 
the  commons  constituted  themselves 
Uie  national  assembly ! 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  bishop, 
Talleyrand.  At  the  time  of  the  assem- 
bly of  notables,  the  court  made  some 
attempts  to  draw  over  the  then  abbe 
to  its  interests.  It  is  related  that,  at 
one  of  the  first  interviews  on  this  sub- 
ject, Count  d'Artois  asked  him  what 
was  his  advice.  "  Two  heads  must 
fall,"  said  the  abbe\  "  And  whose 
heads  ?"  was  the  inquiry.  "  The 
Duke  of  Orleans'  and  Mirabeau's." 
The  Count  d'Artois  opposed  the  no- 
tion, and  stated  that  the  king  would 
not  consent  to  it.  We  doubt  greatly 
the  accuracy  of  this  anecdote.  To  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  de 
Provence,  De  Talleyrand  paid  equal 
attention ;  to  the  one  as  the  Catiline, 
and  to  the  other  as  the  moderate  re- 
former, of  the  French  revolution.  The 
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abbl  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
promoters  of  those  doctrines,  broaclied 
with  a  view  of  persuading  the  people 
to  receive  and  apply  discoveries  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the 
directing  to  greater  advantage  of  the 
trade  carried  on  in  towns.  The  feudal 
rites  were  attacked  by  him  ;  less,  how- 
ever, as  obstacles  preventing  the  per- 
fection of  agriculture,  than  as  what  he 
called  badges  of  slavery. 

Although  M.  de  Talleyrand  devoted, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  political  afloirs,  he 
spent  some  hours  of  each  day  in  read- 
ing. The  nature  of  those  readings  was 
principally  historical :  and  he  stored 
his  mind  with  facts  and  anecdotes, 
which  he  afterwards  brought  into  nearly 
daily  use.  To  his  unrestrained  habits 
of  free  living  he  also  gave  up  some 
portion  of  each  day ;  and  the  Palais 
Royal  was  the  rendezvous  of  himself, 
Mirabeau,  the  Marquis  of  Sellicres,  the 
Lamethes,  and  of  the  witty  La  Clos, 
whose  definition  of  probity  was  "  pru- 
dent roguery."  La  Clos  afterwards 
published  his  Gallery  of  the  States- 
General  ;  and  De  Talleyrand,  by  the 
nickname  of  Amenes,  was  favourably, 
though  in  most  respects  faithfully, 
portrayed.  His  "  steady  mind,  judging 
men  and  things  with  perfect  tang  Jroid, 
was  particularly  dwelt  on ;  and  it  was 
predicted  that  "  he  would  arrive  at 
whatever  he  desired,  because  he  would 
have  the  skill  to  master  all  those  op- 
portunities which  are  always  in  the 
way  of  the  man  who  does  not  at  once 
storm  the  heights  of  fortune/'  But 
La  Clos  was  the  creature  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  and  his  Gallery  was  writ- 
ten by  his  desire. 

During  the  discussion  as  to  the  veri- 
fication of  powers,  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
was  one  of  the  commissaries  charged 
by  the  clergy  to  carry  on  the  confer- 
ences, and  he  espoused  the  popular 
cause;  and  having  obtained  from  the 
court  all  it  could  possibly  confer,  in 
the  shape  of  his  bishopric,  he  now 
sided  with  the  party  which  demanded 
the  common  verification  of  powers  by 
all  the  three  orders  together.  He  was 
likewise  one  of  the  148  deputies  of  the 
clergy  who,  on  the  21st  June,  1789, 
reinforced  the  tkr$-tlutf  and  who  were 
received  with  such  shouts  of  joy  by  the 
popular  representatives.  Thus  he  for- 
sook the  clergy,  abandoned  the  nobility, 
and  deserted  his  king  and  his  orders  at 
a  moment  of  tbe  greatest  delicacy,  as 


well  as  of  the  greatest  peril.  Tt  may 
be  asserted  with  truth,  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  rendered  next  to  inevitable 
by  this  infraction  on  the  course  fol- 
lowed in  all  ages  by  these  great  assem- 
blies. If  the  old  established  system  of 
examining  and  verifying  separately,  in 
their  separate  halls,  the  qualifications 
of  their  respective  members,  had  been 
continued,  the  religion,  royalty,  and 
all  the  venerable  institutions  of  rrance, 
might  still  have  been  respected,  and 
France  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  horrors  of  a  fierce  and  sanguinary 
revolution.  The  Bishop  of  Autun  not 
only  abandoned  the  king  and  the  court 
himself,  but  he  led  others  with  him, 
and  swelled  the  ranks  of  those  who 
forsook  the  standard  of  a  true  and 
practical  conservatism. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  an  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  to  him  of  mak- 
ing his  debut  as  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
It  was  on  the  subject  of  restricted  or 
imperative  mandates,  by  which  some 
ba  i  Hi  ages  had  directed  their  deputies 
to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to 
voting  the  taxes ;  and,  therefore,  not  to 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  any  new 
constitution.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  occupied  several  days,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Autun  proposed  the 
project  of  a  decree  for  annulling  all 
those  restricted  or  imperative  mandates. 
The  speech  of  the  bishop  on  this  occa- 
sion was  clear  and  distinct;  but  his 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  clergy,  which 
took  place  on  the  22d  June  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  where 
the  names  of  those  deputies  who  had 
already  signed  the  declaration  respect- 
ing the  verification  being  made  at  a 
general  assembly  was  called  over,  the 
names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne  and 
the  Bishop  of  Autun  were  hailed  with 
bursts  of  applause  by  the  founders  of 
the  revolution  ;  and  it  was  then  asserted 
that  the  archbishop  had  merely  yielded 
to  the  instigations  of  De  Talleyrand. 
The  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun, 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  union  of  the  orders, 
Necker  had  formed  the  project  of  di- 
viding the  assembly  into  two  chambers. 
There  were  to  have  been  senators  :  this 
dignity  would  have  been  the  highest  in 
the  state.  The  most  influential  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  were  to  be  the  first 
called  to  the  upper  house.    It  w, 
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therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
i lie  Bishop  of  Autun  acted  in  apparent 
opposition  to  the  interest  of  his  order, 
on  an  occasion,  the  re»olt  of  which 
would  have  proved  profitable  to  him- 
self. 

De Talleyrand  was  now  fairly  a  chief 
of  the  revolutionary  party  of  1789;  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  ap* 
pointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
chosen  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  new 
constitution.  The  preparatory  sketch 
was  subsequently  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  eight ;  and  of  this  number  be 
was  also  one.  \\  hen,  in  July,  the 
liastille  was  taken  by  the  mob,  he  was 
one  of  the  commissaries  charged  by 
the  national  assembly  to  proceed  to 
Paris,  to  examine  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  to  make  a  report,  At  the  cele-i 
braled  silting  of  the  23d  June,  when 
the  national  assembly  proclaimed  itself 
in  a  state  of  permanent  opposition  to 
the  king— when  Bailly  refused  to  dis- 
solve the  sitting— when  Mirabeau  said 
to  the  grand  master  of  tl*e  ceremonies, 
"  Allez  dire  a  voire  maltre  que  nous 
sommes  ici  par  la  volontc  du  people, 
el  que  nous  n'en  sortirons  que  par  la 
puissance  des  baionnettes''— a»d  wheu, 
Sieyes  exclaimed,  "  Yous  dies  ao- 
jourd'hui  ce  que  vous  I  tie?  bier*' — 
Talleyrand  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
lite  movement  party,  and  excited  and 
urged  on  the  assembly  to  ituuibordinai> 
lion.  Thus,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy, 
remained  faithful  to  the  monarchy  and 
the  church,  the  Bishop  of  Autun  and 
the  Archbishop  of  \  ienpe  deserted 
these  glorious  standards. 

At  about  this  period  was  established 
the  Brittany  Club,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing,  in  tlie  saloons  of  the  noblesse 
belonging  to  the  opposition,  those  ques- 
tions which  were  afterwards  to  be  treated 
by  iho  stales-general.  Originally,  it  was- 
composed  exclusively  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  iiert-ttul  aud  of  the  curates 
of  Brittany;  but,  subsequently,  Sieyes 
aud  Baruave,  as  well  as  Talleyrand, 
were  among  its  members.  This  club 
afterwards  called  itself  "  The  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,"  and  had  a  journal 
of  its  own ;  but,  as  all  error  is  pro- 
gressive, it  subsequently  became  the 
Club  of  the  Jacobins,  and  was  led  by 
Marat.    From  this  club  emanated  the 

celebrated  Letter  of  If.  to  his 

Friend,  aud  the  Reply  of  M, 


to  his  Friend  t  which  preceded  only  a 
few  days  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 


and  which  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  bringing  about  that  event,  as  wetl 
as  to  tlie  previous  dismissal,  on  the 
1 1  th  July,  of  M.  Necker.  Thus  Talley- 
rand was  step  by  step  a  conspirator 
against  the  royal  authority,  aud  yet 
affected  for  the  king  a  confidence  and 
love  without  bounds. 

After  the  events  of  the  14th  July, 
and  after  the  reports  on  those  events, 
and  on  the  new  constitution,  were  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  tlie  national 
assembly,  the  Bishop  of  Autun  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
inquiries  into  tlie  state  of  the  national 
finances.  In  tlie  famous  sitting  of  the 
4th  August,  when  the  game-laws  were 
abolished,  "  as  an  invasion  of  tlie  first 
rights  of  nature,"  the  bishop  was  loud 
in  his  support  of  that  abolition ;  and  it 
was  during  the  same  silting  that  he 
powerfully  contributed  to  tear  asunder 
and  destroy  lite  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
and  the  links  that  had  so  long  bound 
the  community  together,  from  the  king, 
who  was  its  bead,  to  the  lowest  peasant. 
Tlie  feudal  power,  tlie  aristocracy,  the 
parliaments— all,  all,  were  overthrown ; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  institutions  of 
ages  could  only  be  traced  in  registers, 
or  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  those 
who  still  remaiued  faithful  to  theiu. 
Talleyrand  was  one  of  the  leaders  iu 
this  never-to-be-forgotten  sittiug;  not 
as  a  speaker,  but  as  a  supporter  of  aud 
voter  for  every  aggression. 

I  n  the  sitting  of  Sunday,  23d  August, 
a  discussion  took  place  in  the  national 
assembly  on  the  lGlh,  17th,  and  18th 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  tlie  Rights 
of  Mao  and  of  Citizens.  Those  articles 
were  the  following :  — 

"  XVI.  The  law  not  being  able  to 
reach  secret  offences,  it  is  for  retigiou 
and  morals  to  supply  the  defects  of  the 
law.  It  is  then  essential,  even  for  the 
order  of  society,  that  both  of  these  should 
bo  respected. 

**  XYU.  In  order  to  maintain  religion, 
a  public  avowed  church  must  exist. 
Respect  for  public  worship  is  then  in- 
dispeiiwble, 

"  Will.  All  citizens,  who  shall  not 
trouble  the  established  religion,  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  themselves  (or,  in 
other  words  no  one  shall  be  asked  any 
questions  as  to  his  religious  opinions, 
provided  he  shall  not  disturb  tho  religion 
of  the  slate)." 

We  have  cited  these  articles,  as  shew- 
ing to  modern  Dissenters  that  at  lca*t 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  ia  1 789, 
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acknowledged  I  he  necessity  for  a  na- 
tional religion,  for  an  avowed  church, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  that  church 
intact, and  free  from  attack  or  discussion. 
On  this  occasion,  M.  de  Talleyrand  Fc- 
rigord,  bishop  of  Autun,  delivered  the 
following  speech,  which  we  transcribe 
textuallv  frorn  the  parliamentary  history 
of  that  day;— 

«  I -OS  articles  XVI.  et  XVII.  doivent, 
ils  trouver  place  dans  la  declaration  des 
droits  1  Dsns  la  derniere  stance,  ils  ont 
ete  n  unis,  puis  ensutte 
Je  pense  que  e'est 
les  divisant  que  l'ou  peut  mi 
»ur  leu  re  disconveuance*. 

"  Si  on  les  admettait,  il 
moias  supplier  a  leur  uisuffisance. 
L  article  XVI.  porte :  '  La  |oi  ae  pou- 
vant  atteindre  les  debts  secrets,  c'ost  a 
la  religion,  et  a  la  morale,  a  la  supplier. 
11  est  done  ossentiel  que  Tune  et  1  autre 
soient  rejectees.' 

"  La  religion ....  raais  quelle  religion  1 
S'agit-il  do  toute  religion  1  Maw  cela 
a'est  pas  exact, 

"  La  religion  et  la  morale  respectoes. 
. . . .  Ce  n'est  la  qu'une  consequence  ;  il 
taut  le  priocipe.  Elles  doivent  ttre  1'une 
ot  l'autre  enseignees;  on  doit  les  pro- 
mulguer,  les  graver  dans  tous  k  *  contra. 

"  L'articjo  XVII.  porte :  *  Le  maiutieu 
dc  la  religion  exigo  uu  culte  public.  Le 
respect  pour  le  culte  public  est  done  in* 
dispensable, ....  Sans  doute  cela  est  vrai ; 
mais  il  n'v  a  ici  aucuns  rapports  entre  la 
consequence  et  les  del  its  secrets  ;  le  culte 
ne  les  previent  pas ;  le  oulte  est  un  hoiu- 
mage  exterieur  rendu  an  Createqr ;  or, 
lu  premier  principe,  c'ost  la  religion  ; 
la  consequence  est  le  culte,  et  la  loi 
a  faire,  e'est  quel  sera  ce  culte.  C'est 
pour  l'examcn  de  ces  trois  verites  que 
je  me  decide  dans  la  question  actuelle, 
Cbaque  article  d'uno  declaration  des 
droits,  doit  coaimoncer  par  ces  mots: 
Tout  bomme  vivaut  daua  uue  aociete 
a  le  droit  do  ......  &c. 

"  Ccrtes  1'urticle  du  culte  do  la  religion 
no  pcut  commencer  ainsi.  11  faut  douo 
trouver  une  autre  places  e(  cette  place 
est  dans  la  constitution. 

M  C'est  la  quo  sera  prononcc  le  mot 
sacre  et  saint  de  religion  catliojique  ; 
c'est  la  que  Ton  apprendra  ce  que  c'est 
<jue  culte.  ^  11  n'est  pas  temps  encore  do 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style 
of  oratory  of  M.  de  Talleyrand .  His 
speeches  were  short,  pithy,  logical ; 
but  never  impassioned  or  eloquent. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  28th  August, 
the  assembly  for  the  first  time  divided 
itself  into  two  sections  or  parties,  the 
right  and  the  left ;  and  the  Bishop  of 


Autuu  placed  himself  on  the  right  of 
the  chamber. 

Oa  the  question  of  the  veto,  De  Tal- 
leyrand did  not  speak  ;  but  he  voted 
against  the  absolute  veto,  and  joined 
the  party  which  demanded  that  the 
veto  should  be  suspensive.  The  inso- 
lent harangues  and  daring  imperti- 
nencies  of  the  Palais  Uoyal  produced 
a  powerful  effect  ou  the  mind  of 
De  Talleyrand,  who  became  every  day 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  re- 


with  the  constitution  or  the  national 
assembly.  So  he  prepared  to  march 
with  it. 

The  insurrection  of  the  5th  and  6th 
October  was  a  popular  movement.  It 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  timidity 
and  benevolence  of  the  king,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  mob  over  tlie  national 
assembly,  and  of  the  progress  of  those 
revolutionary  principles  which  the  Bi- 
shop of  Autun  had  assisted  to  conse- 
crate in  the  new  constitution  which 
had  been  passed  by  that  assembly, 
and  then  adopted  by  the  king.  This 
insurrection,  however,  destroyed  the 
court,  took  away  its  guard,  and  trans- 
ported it  from  the  royal  town  to  the 
capital  of  the  revolution,  and  placed  it 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  mob. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  Bishop  of  Autun  voted  fre- 
quently with  the  ultra-liberals,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  favour  and  protection ; 
and,  only  four  days  after  the  insurrec- 
tion of  October,  when  the  national  as- 
sembly and  the  king  had  adjourned  to 
Paris,  he  made,  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  that  attack  on  die  clergy,  on 
tithes,  and  on  the  church,  which  placed 
him,  in  the  opinions  of  the  factious, 
amongst  the  "  deliverers  and  bene- 
factors of  his  country."  This  docu- 
ment is  too  precious  not  to  be  preserved ; 
and  we  give  it  at  full  length,  because 
nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  Bishop  of  Autun  was  at  this 
life  a 


"  M.  I'Kvenue  d'Autun  expose  le  ta- 
bleau des  besoins  prcsens  de  l'etat,  et  de 
eeux  que  des  changemens  necessitcs  pur 
une  regeneration  vont  faire  naitre  encore ; 
il  examine  les  ressources  employees  ou 
proposees,  et  roconnaissant  leur  insuf- 
tisance  pour  tetsblir  des  ce  moment 
l'ordre  dans  les  finances  et  la  splendeur 
du  royaume,  il  cherche  A  en  de  couvrir 
de  nouvellea. 

«  B  en  est  uos  immense,  qui  peut 
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s'allier  avec  le  respect  pour  les  pro- 
prices;  elle  existo  dans  les  biens  du 
clerge.  Une  grande  operation  sur  eux 
est  inevitable,  no  fut-ceque  pour  rem- 
placer  les  dimes  qui  sont  devenues  le 
patrimotne  de  l'etat ;  il  ne  s'agit  point 
d'imposera  cet  ordre  une  charge  nou  veils ; 
nulle  charge  politique  n'est  un  sacrifice. 

"  Le  clerge*  n'est  pas  propri6taire  a" 
rinstar  des  autrea  proprietaires.  La  na- 
tion jouissant  d'un  droit  tres-etendu  sur 
tous  les  corps,  en  exerce  de  reels  sur  le 
clerge;  elle  peut  detreiure  les  agregations 
de  cet  ordre,  qui  pourraient  paraitre  in- 
utiles  a  la  socio  te,  et  necessairement  leurs 
biens  deviendraient  le  juste  partage  de 
la  nation ;  elle  peut  de  memo  ancan tit- 
les ben6fices  sans  fonctions ;  elle  peut 
done,  en  ce  moment,  prendre  les  biens 
de  cette  nature,  qui  sont  v scans,  et  ceux 
qui  vaqueront  par  la  suite.  Nulle  diffi- 
cult* a  cet  egard  ;  mais  peut-elle  reduire 
le  re?enu  des  benenciers  vivans,  et  s'en 
approprier  une  partie  1 

"  Je  sais  ce  qu'on  dit  de  plausible,  en 
repondant  negativement  a  cette  question ; 
je  sais  ce  qu  ont  ecrit  des  auteura  dont 
j'estime  les  talens,  et  dont  j'aime  sou- 
vont  a  suivre  les  principes.  Aussi  j'ai 
long-tamps  medite  mon  opinion,  long, 
temps  je  m'en  suis  dene,  mais  je  n'ai  pu 
parvenir  a  douter  de  sa  justice. 

"  Quelque  sainte  quo  puisse  etre  la 
nature  d'un  bien  possed6  sous  la  loi,  la 
lot  ne  peut  maintenir  que  ce  qui  a  6t6 
accords  par  les  fondateurs.  Nous  savons 
tout  que  la  partie  de  ces  biens,  neces- 
saire  a  la  suhsistunci'  des  ben6nciers,  est 
la  seule  qui  leur  appartienne;  le  reste 
est  la  propriete  des  temples  et  des  psu- 
vres.  Si  la  nation  assure  cette  subsist- 
ence, la  propriety  des  beneficiers  n'est 
point  attaquee ;  si  elle  preud  le  reste  a 
sa  charge,  si  elle  ne  puise  dans  cette 
source  abondante  que  pour  soulager 
l'etat  dans  sa  detresse,  l'intention  des 
fondateurs  est  remplie,  la  justice  n'est 
pas  violee. 

**  La  nation  peut  done,  premierement, 
fi'approprier  les  biens  des  communautes 
rehgieuses  a  supprimer,  en  asaurant  la 
subsistance  des  individus  qui  les  com- 
posent ;  secondement,  s'emparer  des 
bene  Sees  sans  fonctions ;  troisiemement, 
reduire  dans  une  portion  quelconque,  les 
revenus  actuels  des  titulaires,  en  se 
chargeant  des  obligations  dont  ces  biens 
ont  ete  frappes  dans  le  principe. 

La  nation  deviendra  proprietaire  de  la 
totalite  des  fondsdu  clerg6  et  des  dimes, 
dont  cet  ordre  a  fait  le  sacrifice ;  elle 
assurera  au  clerge  les  deux  tiers  des 
revenus  de  ces  biens.  Le  produit  des 
fonda  monte  a  70  millions  au  moins  ; 
celui  des  dfmes  a  80,  ce  qui  fait  150 
millions  ;  et  pour  les  deux  tiers,  100 
millions,  qui  par  les 


saires,  par  les  vacances,  otc,  pea  vent  se 
rlduire  par  la  suite  a  85  ou  80  millions. 
Ces  100  millions  seront  assures  au  clerge 
par  privilege  special ;  cheque  titulaire 
sera  pave  par  quartier,  et  davance,  au 
lieu  de  son  domicile,  et  la  nation  so 
chargera  de  toutes  les  dettes  de  l'ordre. 

"  II  existe  en  France  80,000  ecclesi- 
astiques,  dont  il  faut  assurer  la  subsist- 
ance, et  parmi  eux  on  compte  40,000 
pasteurs,  qui  ont  trop  merire  des  bom- 
mes,  qui  sont  trop  utiles  a  la  societi£, 
pour  que  la  nation  ne  s'empresse  pas 
d'assarer  et  d'ameUorer  leur  sort ;  ils 
doivent  avoir  en  general,  au  moins  1*00 
francs  chacun,  sans  y  comprendre  le 
logemenu  D'autres  doivent  recevoix 
4 a vantage. 

*'  Extcutian  du  Plaiim—Avontaga. 
"  Les  dimes  appartiennent  dejn  a  la 
nation.  Elle  sont  ete  abolies,  il  est  vrai ; 
mais  elles  doivent  etre  acquittees  quel- 
que temps  encore.  Eltes  le  seront  au 
profit  de  Is  nation,  avec  facility  de  con* 
version,  en  one  prestation  en  argent : 
elles  montent  a  quatre-vingts  millions, 
en  y  ajoutant  vingt  millions,  somme  qui 
decroitrait  par  la  mort  des  titulaires,  on 
aurait  celle  de  cent  millions,  ntces&aire 
a  l'entretien  du  clerge\ 

"  Les  biens  fbnds  p  rod  ui  sent  70 
millions  de  revenu  et  au  dela,  ce  qui 
forme  un  capital  de  2  milliards  (cent 
millions  a  employer),  dont  les  creanciera 
de  l'etat  pourraient  etre  acaucreurs,  et  de 
la  vente  du  quel  on  rembourseratt  lee 
rentes  viagcres,  au  denier  dix. 

"  Le  deficit  des  finances  sera  comble* 
par  les  Economies  presentees  par  M. 
Necker,  mais  les  circonstances  en  font 
renaitre  un  autre  plus  considerable  ;  il 
est  compose  de  vingt  millions,  qui,  avec 
les  80  millions  de  dimes,  doivent  former 
las  100  millions  necessuires  au  clerge*  ; 
da  19  millions  d'interet  pour  les  otic  03 
de  judicature  supprimes,  et  de  £5  mil- 
lions  pour  la  diminution  du  prix  du  sel. 

"  hn  employ  ant  500  millions  de  la 
vente  des  fonds  au  remboursement  de  50 
millions  de  rentes  les  plus  ob  ere  uses,  ce 
deficit  se  trouvera  reauit  a  14  millions  ; 
500  millions  etant  affectfcs  au  rembourse- 
ment des  offices  de  judicature,  il  se 
trouve  encore  un  benefice  reel  de  onzo 
millions. 

"  Voila  un  milliard  employe,  il 

ar  d'autres 


Par 

boursemena  et  suppressions,  il  se  trouve 
un  excedant  de7l  millions,  avec  lesquels 
le  reste  de  la  gnbelle  sera  detruit.  L*in- 
teret  de  la  dette  du  clerge  sera  paye,  et 
trente  cinq  millions,  600  mille  liv  non 
employes,  formeront  le  premier  fonds 
d'uue  caisse  d'amortissement. 

"  Rtcayitulat  'wn. 
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"50  million*  de  rentes  viageres,  et 
60  millions  de  rentes  perpetuelles,  seront 

**  Le  deficit  sera  comble. 
"  Le  teste  do  la  gabelle  detruit. 
"  La  v6nalite  des  charges  supprimee. 
"  TJne  caisse  d'amortissement  sera 
etablie,  et  pourra  d'abord  adoucir  la  pres- 
tation de  la  dhne  sur  les  petits  propril- 
taires,  et  dans  quelqne  temps  l'abolir  en- 
tierernent  pour  tous,  sans  meme  qu'ils 
soient  tentis  a  un  remplacement. 

"  La  nourelle  quantity  de  biens  fonds 
rendus  au  commerce,  retiendra  un  grand 
nombre  de  proprietaires  dans  les  cam- 
pagnes.  Les  luboureurs  ne  craindront 
plus  d'etre  inopinement  deposs£des  de 
leurs  fennos,  commo  ils  1  <  taient  par  la 
mutation  des  benefices,  et  l'agriculture 
sera  encourages  par  cette  security. 

"  Onze  millions  necessaires  auz  frais 
de  judicature,  pourraient,  par  la  mort  des 
titulaires  des  benefices  sans  functions, 
ttrepris  par  la  suite  sur  les  cent  millions 
destines  au  clerge  .  ou  Men,  on  les  trou- 
rerait  dans  la  mail  lore 
des  domaines  engages. 
"  M.  L'Eveque  d'Autun  presente  one 
d'articles  formant  le  decret  a  pro- 
sncer  pour  l'ex  f  cut  ion  de  ce  plan. 
"  La  lecture  de  ce  projet  recoit  de 
tres-  grands  applaudissemens  et  l'im- 


This  was  the  celebrated  speech  of 
De  Talleyrand  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  In 
vain  did  the  clergy  struggle  against 
this  proposition.  It  was  unjustly  de- 
cided that  the  clergy  were  not  the  pro- 
prietors, but  only  the  depositaries  of 
the  benefices  consecrated  to  the  altars 
by  the  kings  and  the  faithful,  and  that 
"  the  nation "  was  entitled  to  resume 
possession  of  the  benefices.  The  de- 
cree was  carried  the  2d  December. 
From  that  moment  the  clergy  per- 
ceived that  the  revolution  was  directed 
against  them,  against  the  altar,  and 
against  religion ;  and  whilst  such  men 
as  Abbe  Gregoire  rejoiced  in  the  deci- 
sion ;  the  wise,  virtuous,  and  deserving 
part  of  the  clergy  wept  in  silence,  or 
resolved  on  opposing  the  further  pro- 
gress of  such  designs.  The  plan  of 
Talleyraud  led  also  eventually  to  the 
creation  of"  assi  gnats,"  and  to  all  the 
financial  deceptions  and  bankruptcy  of 
after  times.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  the  Romish  clergy  re- 
ceived with  little  talent,  and  with  less 
good  faith  towards  the  Protestants,  the 
decree  in  question ;  nor  should  we  for- 
get that  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  proposed 
vol.  xix.  no.  ex. 


that  the  Roman 

be  the  "  only"  public  worship. 

Thus  Talleyrand  deserted  his  church 
and  his  order.  When  Camus  proposed 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  he  was  among  the 
most  active  in  supporting  the  decree  ; 
and  so  great  was  even  the  indignation 
of  Sieyes  against  such  treason,  that  he 
exclaimed,  when  speaking  of  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  and  his 
■  They  declare  they  will  be  free, 
yet  they  know  not  how  to  be  just !  V 
Nor  was  he  less  republican  thnn  he 
was  anti-religious,  for  the  first  article  of 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  was  prepared 
by  himself,  and  adopted  by  the  as- 
sembly. 

"  Les  homines  naissent  libres  et  egaux 
en  droits :  les  distinctions  sociales  ne 
etro  ion  (jus  que  sur  i  uuuie 


This  was  a  declaration  of  "  liberty 
and  equality n  ill  in  harmony  with  his 
real  opinions,  and  with  his  private 
habits  ;  but  be  acted  on  selfish  princi- 
ples, and  courted  the  popular  party 
because  it  was  strong,  and  had  the 
reins  of  government  in  its  hands.  In 
like  manner,  the  i  1th  article  of  the 
same  declaration  was  prepared  by  the 
Bishop  of  Autun,  and  was  nothing  short 
of  universal  suffrage,  absolute  equality, 
and  unmitigated  democracy.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  article  in  question,  and  he 
was  its  author,  and  its  energetic,  though 
not  eloquent,  supporter. 

'*  Article  XI.  La  loi  est  l'expression 
de  la  vulonti-  gene*  rale;  tous  les  citoy- 
ens  doivent  concourir  personnellement, 
ou  par  representation,  u  su  formation  \ 
elle  doit  etre  la  memo  pour  tous,  soit 

?u'elle  protege,  soit  qu'elle  punisse. 
ous  les  citoyens,  etnnt  egaux  a  sea 
yeux,  sont  adraissibles  a  toutes  dignites, 
places  et  emplois  publics,  selon  leur  ca- 
pacity, et  sans  autre  distinction  que  cello 
des  vertus  et  des  talents." 


We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the 
crude  and  undigested  absurdities  con- 
tained in  this  article.  Thev  embodied, 
however,  the  maxims  and  sentiments 
of  the  mob ;  and  Talleyrand,  though  a 
bishop,  became  popular. 

Yet,  this  democrat  bishop,  this  re- 
publican candidate  for  popular  fa- 
vours, supported  the  monarchical 
Necker  in  his  financial  demands,  and 
exposed  himself,  by  his  contradictory 
conduct,  to  just  and  well-merited  sus- 
picions of  accepting  bribes  from  the 
minister  of  finance.   The  forced  loan 
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which  was  afterwards  levied  on  the 
people,  amounting  to  one-fourth  of 
their  respective  revenues,  and  which 
was  miscalled  a  patriotic  contribution, 
was  likewise  the  partial  invention  of 
Messrs.  Nccker  ana  Talleyrand,  as  was 
also  that  of  the  clergy  giving  up  that 
portion  of  the  silver  and  golden  ves- 
sels of  the  altar  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  mere  decency  of  divine  worship. 
All  that  was  revolutionary  and  levelling 
was  supported  by  him. 

Tlits  conduct  of  M.  dc  Talleyrand 
was  dictated  by  personal  ambition, 
and  by  the  resolution  not  to  compro- 
mise himself  and  his  interests.  He 
perceived  that  the  monarchy  and  the 
church  were  on  the  decline.  He  saw 
that  none  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  those  sacred  interests,  whilst  multi- 
tudes pressed  forward  to  overthrow 
them  ;  the  majority  was  certain,  and 
therefore  he  joined  it.  He  acted  on 
this  selfish  and  egotistical  principle 
towards  all  the  governments  which  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  had  he  lived  long  enough, 
the  revolution  of  1030  would  have 
found  in  him  a  hitler  and  implacable 
enemy. 

Full  of  that  disposition  of  mind 
which  Sallust  has  so  admirably  de- 
scribed, "  Conturbari  rempublicam 
quam  minus  valere  ipsi  malcbanl," 
he  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  stifled  in  his 
breast  all  the  feelings  of  a  minister  of 
religion,  if  such  feelings  he  ever  ex- 
perienced, and  subsequently  supported 
that  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
which  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
of  all  the  disgraceful  acts  of  a  long  and 
unworthy  life. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  when 
that  constitution  was  passed,  thought 
fit  to  publish  an  account  of  its  labours 
and  its  proceedings.  The  document 
in  question  was  a  violent,  furious,  and 
most  absurd  declaration  of  war,  against 
those  who  were  styled ,  "  the  oppressors 
of  the  people ;"  and  the  bishop  who 
was  its  author,  was  subsequently  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  na- 
tional assembly. 

It  ought  not,  also,  to  be  forgotten, 
that  on  many  occasions  during  the 
discussion  of  vast  and  important  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  clergy  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  the  majorities  and 
minorities  were  nearly  poised  ;  and 
that  had  Talleyrand  remained  faithful 
to  his  order,  it  is  probable  that  some  of 


those  measures  would  never  have  been 
carried.  Even  the  celebrated  decree  on 
the  2d  November,  1789,  that  "  the 
property  of  the  clergy  belonged  to  the 
nation,  was  opposed  by  346  members ; 
and  had  Talleyrand  not  supported  the 
proposition,  it  is  very  probable  it  would 
never  have  passed. 

Nor  was  Talleyrand,  in  those  times 
of  false  and  dangerous  systems  and 
doctrines,  ever  forward  to  proclaim 
great  moral  truths,  or  to  defend  great 
Christian  principles.  Amongst  other 
examples,  when  in  Nov.  1789  the 
Bishop  de  Clermont  denounced  a  book 
entitled  CutccJiisme  du  Genre  Humain, 
as  iusulting  to  God  and  injurious  to 
society ;  although  the  following  pass- 
ages were  read  in  the  assembly,  he 
turned  to  Sieves,  and  said, "  Le  jeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle."  Yet  the  ca- 
techism which  was  the  subject  of  de- 
bate was  circulated  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  copies,  and  contained  such 
questions  and  replies  as, — 

"  Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  all 
religions  I 

"  A.  I  believe  that  they  have  all  been 
established  by  the  strongest  and  by  U* 
greatest  rogues,  to  command  others  by 
force,  in  the  name  of  an  idol  they  them- 
selves have  created. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  conjugal  bond  ! 

"A.  It  is  nothing  else  but  the  property 
which  a  man  has  in  a  woman  [and  so  the 
author  saw  no  other  means  of  destroying 
I  his  state  of  things,  but  by  declaring  that 
marriage  should  bo  abolished,  and  tltat 
men  and  women  should  cohabit  with 
each  other  as  they  should  think  fit,  and 
which  he  zealously  recommended]." 

Nor  had  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  at 
this,  or  at  any  other  period  of  his  his- 
tory, any  distinct,  fixed,  true  notions  of 
that  rational  liberty  which  is  defined 
by  the  British  constitution,  and  en- 
joyed by  those  who  have  the  happiness 
to  be  governed  by  it.  We  cannot  give 
a  better  example  of  this,  than  in  the 
report  made  on  Nov.  5,  1789,  by  the 
bishop,  to  the  national  assembly,  re- 
lative to  the  police  for  the  city  of  Paris. 
This  report  gave  power  to  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  mayor  to  visit,  every  day, 
the  prisons  of  the  capital,  and  to  con- 
demn the  prisoners  there,  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  any  bad  intention,  to  eight 
days'  prison,  and  to  fifty  francs'  fine  ; 
and  in  default  of  paying  the  fifty  francs' 
fine,  to  remain  in  prison  till  they  did. 
Besides  this,  a  tribunal  of  police  was 
proposed  to  be  established,  having  the 
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itappeal,who- 
it  night  think  fit,  to  a  month's 
imprisonment,  and  a  hundred  francs' 
fine.  These  were  the  not i cms  of  De 
Talleyrand  in  1789,  as  to  the  personal 
liberty  of  French  citizens,  and  he  had 
no  other  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
**  The  laws  of  France  as  existing  under 
the  old  monarchy,"  cried  M.  Des- 

aen  can  be  detained  in  prison  for  more 
than  twenty- four  hours,  without  bring- 
ing  him  before  a  public  tribunal,  to 
meet  his  accusers;  bat  you  propose  to 
confer  on  one  man,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  major,  the  right  of  imprisoning  for 
eight  days  on  his  simple  will,  and 
this  without  appeal.**  The  assembly 
was  struck  by  the  observation,  and 
Talleyrand's  proposition  was  reduced 
from  eight  days  to  three.  Me  pleaded 
for  eight  days  in  vain  ;  but  in  obtain- 
ing even  three,  he  struck  a  blow  of  a 
most  decisive  character  against  the 
"  personal "  liberty  of  Frenchmen. 

In  the  sitting  of  Feb.  13, 1790, after 
the  vote  which  destroyed  all  religious 
orucrs,  some  mcmoeis  required  mat  a 
stale  religion  should  be  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed.  The  assembly  de- 
cided otherwise.  Talleyrand  was  si- 
lent. The  Bishop  of  Uses  and  other 
eighteen  of  the  clergy  protested 
against  the  decision.  The  Bishop  of 
Autun  refused  to  protest ;  and  the 
clergy  of  his  diocess,  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  fall 
of  nerve  and  talent,  an  which  they  re- 
quested him  to  present  to  the  assembly 
their  ad  hes  ion  to  the  protest  ofthe  clerg  y . 
Talleyrand  refused  so  to  do,  alleging, 
mat  an  constraint  in  matters  ot  reli- 
gion was  an  attack  on  the  "  first  rights 
of  man.**  This  has  ever  been  the 
language  of  the  infidels  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  of  all  ages,  when  opposing 
die  right  and  the  duty  of  Christian 
governments  to  provide  a  religion  for 
their  subjects*  The  Dissenters  of 
1839  may,  with  equal  Machiavelism 
ftiici  nis i neurit y *  ftdo |)t  ihcj  fid Isc  m tti 
of  .De  Talleyrand,  and  say,  **  Toute 
moyen  de  contrainte  en  matifcre  de  re- 
ligion, est  un  attentat  contre  )e  pre- 
mier des  droits  de  lliotnme."  But  is 
the  establishment  of  a  national  religion 
a  real  restraint  on  the  consciences  of 
men,  or  a  real  attack  on  their  rights  ? 
No ;  it  is  the  great  bond  of  national 
union,  and  the  best  of  ail 
for  national  morals,  liberty,  and 


constitution,  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
chosen  to  present  to  the  assembly  the 
draught  of  a  decree  relative  to  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  fete  of  the  federation 
fixed  for  July  14, 1790,  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  capture  ofthe  Bastille. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  court  to  officiate  "  pou- 
tifically"  on  that  occasion.  The  Champ 
de  Mars  was  the  scene  ofthe  fete,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  00,000 
Ftfdorcs  proceeded  on  the  14th  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  received  into  their 
ranks  the  assembly  and  municipality  of 
Paris.  During  the  ceremony  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  400,000  spectators 
were  present ;  and  three  hundred 
priests,  ciouieu  in  wnue,  wnn  in- 
coloured  belts,  covered  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  Talleyrand,  assisted  by  the 
abbes  l/>ui*  and  Desrenandes,  who, 
like  their  master,  afterwards  abjured 
their  priestly  office,  chanted  the  mass 
and  blessed  the  banners ;  whilst  Lafay- 
ette administered  to  the  confederates 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  king;.  The  Bishop  of 
Autun  then  thundered  aloud  the  Tt 
DetMy  and  1200  musicians  joined  in 
chorus. 

Named  member  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  he  proposed  ihe  first  emission 
of  assignats,  a  sort  of  paper  money, 
nominally  secured  by  the  unsold  pro-- 
perty  of  the  clergy  ;  and  he  proposed 
this  paper  money,  though  he  ad- 
mitted it  would  lead  to  confusion,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  public  credit,  and  even, 
perhaps,  to  bankruptcy.  But  still  he 
proposed  it  "  as  an  affair  of  necessity.*' 
The  present  moment  was  all  to  him ; 
he  left  futurity  to  provide  for  itself. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Bishop 
of  Autun  was  an  unwilling  or  reluctant 
partisan  ofthe  measures  ofthe  national 
assembly,  ft  was  he  who  proposed 
the  long  and  memorable  address  voted 
on  the  11th  of  Feb.  1790,  by  the  na- 
tional assembly  to  the  French  people, 

15  M       _        1  *    1_       T„      fill  I   r\f  nthnl'd 

on  the  ancient  constitution  of  France 
—on  the  aristocracy,  on  the  clergy,  on 
all  privileged  orders,  on  the  old  Jaws 
.ma  instiiiiuons  oi  vne  counirj .urn 
which  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  re- 
volutionary party,  and  of  causing  the 
friends  of  order  and  religion  to  mourn 
and  to  weep.  The  address  designated 
the  enemies  ofthe  national  assembly  as 
"  obscure  blasjifoeiners,"  and  called 
aH  Frenchmen  to  place  un- 
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bounded  confidence  in  it  and  in  its  deci- 
sions. The  appeal,  thus  made,  was 
not  listened  to,  as  the  sequel  of  the 
history  will  demonstrate.  Talleyrand 
was  not  the  unwilling  victim,  or  the 
lazy  adherent,  of  the  revolutionary 
party ;  he  was  one  of  its  most  enter- 
prising, active,  and  dangerous  chiefs. 

In  ruining  the  clergy,  the  national 
assembly  had  only  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  destruction  of  Christian 
worship  in  France.  The  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy  made  the  ministers  of 
religion  either  apostates  or  martyrs ;  of 
course  De  Talleyrand  was  among  the 
former.  He  had  no  idea  of  martyr- 
dom for  an  opinion,  and  as  to  martyr- 
dom for  a  principle,  he  knew  not  what 
a  fixed  principle  could  be,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  understand  its  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  and  conscience. 
The  discussion  of  this  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy  lasted  several  months,  and 
had  for  its  result  the  adoption  of  a  law 
or  decree  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  articles,  by  which  the  assembly  over- 
threw the  constitution  of  the  church, 
as  it  had  previously  done  that  of  the 
state.  Thus  it  tore  in  pieces  the  con- 
cordat existing  with  the  holy  see, —  as- 
sumed ecclesiastical  powers, —  reduced 
and  changed  the  sees,— rendered  the 
election  of  bishops  an  affair  of  the  mob, 
— and  so  reduced  the  character  of  the 
clergy  to  mere  street  revolutionary  ora- 
tors, that  out  of  sixteen  of  the  new  fa- 
bricated bishops  of  the  revolution  who 
were  members  of  the  convention  on  oc- 
casion of  the  pretended  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  there  were  nine  who  voted  his 
detention,  and  six  his  death ;  and  out 
of  twenty-five  priests  of  the  new  school, 
there  were  eighteen  who  were  in  fa- 
vour of  his  assassination. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  supply,  in 
this  Memoir  of  Talleyrand,  even  a 
sketch  of  the  debates  which  took  place 
on  the  project  of  this  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy.  It  was  voted  July  24, 
1790,  and  received  the  unwilling  as- 
sent of  the.  unfortunate  and  benignant 
Louis  XVI.,  on  the  24lh  of  August  of 
the  same  year.  During  these  debates, 
Talleyrand  was  silent.  Whilst  Maury 
and  Cazales  were  the  eloquent  defend- 
ers of  the  spiritual  character  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  and  the  Christian  church  ; 
and  whilst  Petion  raved  against  the 
pride  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  religious  people,  the  Bishop  of 
Anton  was  silent.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  that  the  civil  constitution 


would  pass,  and  receive  the  royal  as- 
sent ;  and  yet  he  was  resolved  fully 
on  being  upon  the  right  side.  So  be 
spoke  not  at  all.  But  as  soon  as  the 
project  became  a  law,  he  hastened  to 
the  assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  the  oath  of  adhesion  to  its  re- 

fulations.  Only  one  bishop,  that  of 
.ydda,  in  partibus,  joined  him,  and 
36  ecclesiastics.  Out  of  290  ecclesi- 
siastical  members  of  the  assembly,  only 
70  took  the  oath  ;  and  out  of  135 
French  bishops,  only  3  followed  the 
course  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  De- 
fection after  defection  succeeded,  and 
De  Talleyrand  was  left  in  a  disgraceful 
and  miserable  minority.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  he  took  the  oath  with  sor- 
row or  alarm ;  on  the  contrary,  he  vo- 
luntarily addressed  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess,  and  told  them  in  that  address, 
now  before  us,  "  that  the  decree  which 
regulated  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy  was  a  respectable  return  to  the 
purest  laws  of  the  church  F*  Impudent, 
and  yet  cold-blooded  mockery  of  the 
Christian  relig  ion,  and  of  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors !  In  a  report  which  he 
made  relative  to  the  religious  edifices 
of  Paris,  we  find  the  following  passages 
in  defence  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy. 

"  Personne  ne  pense  plus  sincerement 
que  moi  que  la  religion,  dont  les  c6re- 
monies  seront  c616bres  dans  nos  eglises, 
est  la  religion  catholique  dans  toute  sa 
puretl,  dans  toute  son  integrity ;  que 
e'est  tres-injustement  qu'on  a  osc  nous 
accuser  de  schism*  ;  qu'une  nation  n'est 
point  schismatique,  lorsqu'elle  affirme 
qu'ello  ne  veut  point  letre  ;  que  le  paj>e 
1  u  i  -  in  i  uie  est  sans  force  comme  sans  droit 
pour  prononcer  une  telle  scission  ,  qu'en 
vain  pretendrait.il  se  separer  d'elle ; 
qu'elle  echapperait  a  ses  menaces  comme 
a  ses  anathemes,  en  declarant  qu'elle  ne 
veut  point  se  separer  de  lui,  etqu'il  con- 
sent mieux  qu'elle  ecarte  juaquaux 
plus  )6geres  apparences  de  rupture,  en 
manifestant  hautement  la  resolution  de 
ne  point  se  donner  un  patriarche.  Bi- 
sons plus,  si  dang  ce  moment  le  pape, 
Cgar6  par  dea  opinions  ultraraontaines  ou 
par  de  perfides  conseils  dont  on  aurait 
assist  sa  vieillesse,  se  permettait,  s'etait 
permis  de  frapper  d'un  imprudent  an- 
athema la  nation  Francaise,  ou  seule- 
roent  ceux  d'entre  ses  roembres  dont  la 
conduite  aurait  concouru  specialement  & 
IV  xt- rut  ion  de  la  loi,  g'il  ne  craignait  pas 
de  realiser  cea  menaces  que  plus  d'une 
fois  sea  prfrdecesseura  se  sont  permises 
contre  la  France,  sans  doute  qu'on  ne 
tarderait  pas  a  monUrer  a  tons  les  yeax 
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U  nnlli tc  d'an  tel  acte  d« 
pouvoir  ,  sans  donte  qu'on  ratrouverait 
dans  les  monuments  imperissables  de  nos 

l'hisioire  des  erreurs  des  poutifes,  de 
quoi  le  combattre  victorieusement ;  mais 
alors  memo  now  retterions  encore  attachh 
au  iitge  de  Rome,  et  nous  attendrions 
avec  st  curit c,  soit  du  pontife  actuel,  soit 
de  80s  successeurs,  tin  retour  inevitable 
.i  (U'9  pnnctpos  cascntifiiomont  urais  uo 


In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  tram- 
pling on  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  of 
which  he  formed  a  part,  he  illegally 
consecrated,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1 79 1 ,  the  revolutionary  curates,  Expilly 
and  Ma  roi  les,  to  be  bishops  of  Finistere 
and  of  Aisne,  though  their  election  was 
protested  against  by  the  chapter  of 
Quimper  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons ;  and,  without  receiving  any  com- 
mission from  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church,  without  the  usual  oath  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  without  prior  examina- 
tion, and  without  confession  of  faith, 
they  were  declared  bishops. 

De  Talleyrand  was  not  only  a  rebel 
bishop,  but  he  was  likewise  a  factious 
demagogue.    With  Barnave  and  La- 

Sette,  he  founded  the  society  which 
Dpted  the  name  of  the  "  Feuillans," 
as  he  had  previously  encouraged  the 
violence  of  the  club  of  the  "  Jacobins/1 
The  Jacobin  club  became  the  sovereign 
de  Jacio,  and  maintained  a  correspond- 


with  2000  affiliated 
which  were  afterwards  increased,  under 
the  reign  of  the  convention,  to  the 
astounding  number  of  40,000.  The 
schemers  and  contrivers  of  these  clubs, 
and  Talleyrand  among  the  number, 
lived  to  witness  the  evils  which  re- 
suited  from  their  establishment;  for  all 
society  in  France  became  dissolved  by 
their  means,  and  the  country  knew  of 
no  possible  remedy  against  evils  of 
such  magnitude,  until  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire  came  to  restore  her  to  a  situa- 
tion of  internal  repose. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791, 
the  electors  of  the  city  of  Paris  made 
choice  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun  to  fill 
the  situation  of  deputy  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  Inis  was  not  sur- 
prising. He  had  broken  with  the 
church,  and  he  was  patronised  by  Satan. 
He  had  deserted  the  throne,  and  he 
was  now  the  companion  of  dema- 
gogues. At  this  time,  however,  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Paris  having  be- 
come vacant,  a  report  was  spread  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Bishop  of  Au- 


tun's  ambition,  and  that  he  had  soli- 
cited his  nomination  as  deputy  only  to 
facilitate  his  design.  This  report  gave 
rise  to  a  protest  of  disinterestedness  on 
the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  as 
well  as  to  a  lengthened  discussion  in 
the  papers,  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
a  gamester. 

The  death  of  Mirabeau  led  the  revo- 
lutionists to  attack  with  increased  fury 
the  last  wreck  of  royal  authority.  The 
king  was  not  even  allowed  to  proceed 
to  St.  Cloud  during  the  Easter  recess  ; 
and  Talleyrand  drew  up  the  address 
from  Paris  to  the  king,  in  which  the 
monarch  was  insolently  called  upon  to 
change  his  ministers,  and  to  "  choose 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  revolu- 
tion." Of  course  Talleyrand  was  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  number.  But  he 
was  disappointed,  though  in  levenge 
he  obtained  the  appointment  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mirabeau  in  the 
directory  of  the  department.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  address  above  referred  to, 
which  De  Talleyrand  prepared  and 
presented : 

da 


ment  de  Paris  a  rendu  corapte  a  uno 
assomblee  extraordinaire  de  tons  les  mem. 
bres  du  departement  de  l'eut  actuel  de  la 
capital^.  Le  departement  n'en  a  point 
etc  effrayc,  parce  qu'il  connait  l'attache- 
ment  du  peuple  a  la  personne  du  roi,  et 
qu'il  sait  que  le  roi  a  jure*  fidelite  a  la 
constitution.  Mais,  sire,  la  eonfinnco 
que  le  peuple  a  dans  votre  personne 
peut-elle  resistor  longtemps  aux  im- 
pressions que  des  hommes  presses  de 
jouir  de  la  liberty  recoivent  de  tout  co 
qui  est  aupres  de  voua  1 

"  Les  ennemis  de  la  liberie  ont  craint 
votre  patriotisme,  et  ils  se  sont  dit :  Nous 
alarmerons  sa  conscience.  Cachant  sous 
un  voile  saint  leur  orgueil  humilie,  ils 
versent  sur  la  religion  des  larmea  hypo- 
crites. Ce  sont  la,  sire,  les  hommes  dont 
vous  etes  entour£.  On  voit  avec  peine  que 
vous  favorisez  les  refractaires,  que  vous 
n'etes  servi  presque  qne  par  des  ennemis 
de  la  constitution,  et  Ton  craint  que  ces 
preferences  trop  manifestes  n'inaiquent 
les  veritable*  dispositions  de  votre  cceur. 

"  Sire,  les  circonstances  sont  fortes ; 
une  fausse  politique  doit  repugner  a 
votre  caractere,et  ne  serai  t  bonne  a  rien. 
Sire,  par  une  demarche  t  ranche,  eloignes 
de  vous  les  ennemis  de  la  constitution  ; 
annonoex  aux  nations  etrangeres  qu'il 
s'est  fait  une  glorieuse  revolution  en 
France;  que  vous  l'avez  adoptee,  que 
vous  etes  maihtenant  le  roi  d'un  peuple 
Hbre,  et  cbargex  de  cette  instruction 
d'un  nouveau  genre  des  ministres  qui  ne 
soient  pas  indignes  d'une  si  auguste 
fonction.    Que  la  nation  apprenne  que 
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son  roi  s'est  choisi,  pour  environner  sa 

peraonae,  lea  plus  fermea  appuis  de  la 
liberty  ;  car  aujourd'hui  il  n  est  pas 
d'uutres  veritables  amis  du  roi. 

"  Sire,  no  repoussea  pas  la  demarche 
que  fait  aupres  de  vous  le  departement  de 
raris;  le  conseil  qu'il  vous  offre  tous 
alrait  donne  par  lea  quatre-vingt  trots 
d6pnrtements  du  royaume,  si  tous  6taient 
a  portee  de  se 


tutiona  were  suited  to  France,  or  that 
France  was  prepared  to  receive  or  to 
adopt  them  ;  but  because  the  republic 


Id  justice  to  De  Talleyrand  it  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  his  pro. 
posal  as  to  the  weights  and  measures  of 
France,  his  motions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fioe  arts,  bis  report  on  the 
exchange  and  exportation  of  money, 
his  plan  of  national  education,  and  his 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional institute,  demonstrated  that  be 
was  a  man  who  possessed  vast  powers, 
as  well  as  great  acquirements;  and 
that  if  he  had  devoted  them  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  religion,  he 
would  have  been  a  signal  benefactor  of 
his  country  and  of  the  world. 

When  Louis  XVI.  fled  from  Paris, 
and  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  M.  De 
Talleyrand  was  stated  to  have  been  a 
party  to  that  escape ;  but  he  hastened 

UniverseUe,  as  he  did  to  disprove  the 
accusation  of  his  having  received  a 
bribe  of  a  large  amount  in  compensa- 
tion for  his  "  connivance."  Hi  trem- 
bled lest  he  should  lose  his  popularity, 
and  be  suspected  of  being  monarchical. 

After  having  broken  down  thestreuglh 
of  the  clergy,  De  Talleyrand  wished  to 
be  thought  the  protector  of  that  body ; 
and  after  breaking  the  mitres  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  wore  them,  he 
strove  to  pass  for  the  defender  of  the 
more  numoie  ministers  01  leiigion.  ao 
he  presented  to  the  king  a  petition,  in 
which  he  who  had  reducea  so  many 
ecclesiastics  to  want  and  misery,  earn- 
estly solicited  in  favour  of  the  members 
of  the  clergy  who  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  im- 
posed upon  them,  the  pay  metu  of  those 
pensions  which  he  had  been  the  means 
of  stopping.  Such  was  his  double 
dealing,  and  such  his  line  of  conduct 
throughout  the 
public  life. 

De  Talleyrand  now  classed  himself 
with  the  constitutional  royalists,  until 
the  time  should  come  either  to  sacrifice 
the  constitution  to  the  king,  or  the 
king  to  the  constitution.  He  inclined, 
however,  towards  the  republic,  not  Le- 
he  believed  that  republican  insti- 


church.  Every  day  convinced  Talley- 
rand more  and  more  that  the  last  words 
of  Mirabeau  were  prophetic,  and  that 
"  he  had  carried  with  him  the  French 
monarchy  to  the  crave."  He  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  Chauvelin,  Petion, 
Brissot,  Holland,  Robespierre,  and 
Gaudet;  and  made  for  himself  friends 

that  at  least  he  might  secure  a  retreat 
the  coming  danger. 
Financial  questions  were  always 

Talleyrand.  Thus  he  was  generally 
placed  on  all  financial  commissions, 
and  was  the  real  author  of  all  those 
plans  of  church  and  state  robbery  which 


ruptcy.  His  was  the  plan  of  alienating 
all  the  national  domains,  and  be  had 
never  but  one  reason  to  give  in  sup- 
port of  all  his  aggressions  on  private  and 
public,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  pro- 
perty, and  this  was  — necessity  !  !  Wis 
zealous,  able,  patriotic,  and  noble- 
minded  opponent  was  the  Abbe  Maury, 
i  attacked  *" 


i  Talleyrand  at  the 
and  by  the  press,  with  astounding  elo- 
quence, and  unbounded  success.  Tal- 
leyrand rarely,  if  ever,  replied  to  these 
attacks.  We  have  examined  page  by 
page  the  voluminous  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  national  assembly,  am) 
rarely  have  we  met  with  a  speech  from 
ths  Bishop  of  Autun  or  the  Abbe  Tal- 


urged  others  to  debate,  supplied 
with  arguments,  and  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  so  to  steer  his  course 
as  to  be  always  with  the  majority.  As 
member  of  the  most  influential 


missions,  he  secured  in  tbem  the  tri- 
umph of  his  revolutionary  projects, 
and  then,  placing  some  one  else  in  the 
conspicuous  post  of  reporter  even  on 
his  own  projects,  he  shared  in  the 
glory  of  success,  without  meeting  with 
the  disgrace  of  an  open  and  public  de- 
feat. Thus,  although  the  proposal  for 
alienating  the  national  domains,  as  well 
as  that  for  establishing  a  fictitious  state 
paper  currency,  called  assignats,  were 
his  plans  ami  measures,  he  scarcely 
spoke  upon  them,  lest  tltey  should  not 
be  carried,  and  lest  his  name  should 
be  associated  with  their  failure;  but 
when  they  had  passed  the  assembly  he 
proclaimed  himself  their  author. 
During  the  period  that  De  TaHey- 
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rand  occupied  the  post  of  president  of 
the  national  assembly,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  evident  leaning  to  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Abbe  Maury,  as  also  to  all 
who  were  disposed  to  make  a  last  ef- 
fort to  save  the  French  monarchy.  On 
several  occasions,  his  partiality  was  so 
evident,  as  to  draw  down  upon  him 
the  murmurs  of  the  citt '  droit,  and 
even  the  sueers  of  tlie  cute  gauche. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  being  repudiated  by  the  clergy 
of  his  diocess,  contemned  by  all  the 
clergy  of  France,  and  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  himself,  resigned  his  eccle- 
siastical functions,  and  became  once 
more  IS  J.  de  Talleyrand.  This  con- 
duct did  not,  however,  exempt  him 
from  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  for  years  afterwards,  though 
not  called  the  bishop  of  Autun,  he  was 
styled  the  Abbe  Talleyrand. 

JNI.  de  Talleyrand  passed  the  end  of 
1791,  and  the  commencement  of  1792, 
in  an  attention  to  the  duties  which 
were  imposed  on  him  by  his  functions 
of  director  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  From  the  30th  of  September, 
1791,  he  bad  no  legislative  functions  to 
perform,  since  the  constituent  assem- 
bly declared,  at  the  close  of  its  session, 
that  none  of  its  members  should  be 
re-elected.  The  then  approaching 
crisis,  when  the  throne  should  be  de- 
stroyed, the  king  assassinated,  property 
confiscated,  and  liberty  trampled  under 
foot,  was  anticipated  by  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. He  frequently  expressed  his 
opinion  that  this  crisis  was  inevitable, 
and,  acting  with  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence, he  determined  on  having  in  his 
possession  for  himself  a  passport,  and 
a  diplomatic  passport,  which  should 
enable  him  at  all  times  to  leave  France, 
and  thus  to  reserve  himself  for  more 
fortunate  days,  and  a  brighter  avenir. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1792,  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  lie  was  charged 
with  a  sort  of  voluntary  mission.  He 
affected  a  great  love  for  the  monarchy, 
and  a  great  desire  to  save  it;  but  Mr. 
Pitt  was  too  well  acquainted  with  all 
bis  past  history,  to  place  any  confidence 
in  his  assertions  or  oaths.  Mr.  Pitt 
knew  well,  that  De  Talleyrand,  as  the 
deputy  of  i*aris,  was  more  anxious  to 
secure  the  revolutionary  party  from  the 
attacks  of  England,  than  he  was  to 
strengthen  the  throne,  or  uphold  the 
altar.  Besides  which,  De  Talleyrand 
had  no  avowed  mission.  He  talked 
democratically  with  Lord  Stanhope, 


conservatively  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  mo- 
derately with  Charles  James  Fox.  He 
got  admission  into  the  best  society  in 
London ;  acted  the  double  nart  of  a 
spy  for  I'etion,  and  a  pretended  friend 
of  the  court ;  and  by  his  wit,  talent, 
and  finished  manners,  secured  atten- 
tion, though  he  could  not  command 
respect.  The  first  visit  of  De  Talley- 
rand to  London  was  a  short  one.  It 
was  afterwards  renewed  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  Lord  Grenville  an  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  which 
was  rejected,  on  two  grounds :  vix.  that 
France  could  not,  at  that  moment,  offer 
an  alliance  which  was  valuable ;  and 
next,  tliat  no  sort  of  confidence  could 
be  felt  in  the  continuance  of  the  then 
French  government. 

The  Girondins,  at  this  period,  had 
reached  the  climax  of  their  influence; 
and  De  Talleyrand  was  selected  by 
them  as  the  man  best  qualified  to  deter 
England  from  taking  any  share  in  the 
continental  war.  lie  was,  therefore, 
chosen  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  the 
young  De  Chauvelin,  the  new  French 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James's ; 
and  De  Cliauvelin  was  secretly  glad  to 
have  the  counsels  and  support  of  the 
ex-bishop  of  Autun.  Although  the 
only  object  of  the  French  embassy, 
composed  of  Chauvelin,  Durousnay, 
Talleyrand,  Garat,  Gallois,  and  Kein- 
hart,  was  nominally  to  consolidate  the 
peace  with  England,  they  were  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  court,  and  still  worse  by 
the  public.  De  Talleyrand  soon  fre- 
quented (lie  society  of  Sheridan  and 
Fox,  mixed  himself  up  with  English 
politics,  urged  the  formation  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  of  Frith  Street, 
and  thus  separated  himself  and  his  em- 
bassy from  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  His  missions 
to  England  were  all  failures. 

The  small  party  to  which  Talleyrand 
belonged  was  now  called  "  The  Aus- 
trian Committee;"  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  became  the  objects  of  hate  or  of 
distrust.  Ribes  denounced  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1792,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Dumourier, 
and  nonne-Carrere,  as  belonging  to 
that  committee  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  he  accused  the  Austrian 
committee  of  having  formed  a  plot  to 
massacre  the  king  and  his  family,  and 
cited,  in  proof  of  his  statement,  the 
journies  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of 
Talleyrand  to  London.  lie  denounced 
this  committee  as  having  published  the 
pamphlets  and  journals,  in  which  the 
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king  was  called  Monsieur  Veto;  the 
queen,  the  Tigress;  and  the  National 
Guards,  the  Assassins  of  the  Champ  de* 
Mars.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  at  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  the 
conduct  ofTalleyrand  was  again  brought 
under  discussion,  and  he  was  there  like- 
wise accused  of  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
trian committee. 

De  Talleyrand,  through  the  friend- 
ship and  favour  of  Danton,  obtained, 
in  August  1792,  a  passport  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  proceeded  thither  in  the 
suspicious  and  double  character  of  an 
emigrant  diplomatist.  He  had  wit- 
nessed, without  emotion,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king ;  and  had  sworn,  with 
alacrity  and  zeal,  his  attachment  to  the 
republic.  But  his  days  of  "  bad  for- 
tune" had  arrived,  and  though  his  life 
was  saved  by  Danton,  he  was  the 
object  of  increased  dislike  on  the  part 
of  the  revolutionary  party.  He  had 
sewn  to  the  wind,  ana  it  was  now  his 
turn  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  A  letter 
having  been  found  in  the  Tuileries,  ad- 
dressed by  Laporte,  the  intendant  of 
the  king's  household,  to  his  majesty, 
dated  eighteen  months  previously,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "the  Bishop  of 
Autun  appeared  desirous  of  serving 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  a  deserter,  named 
Achille  Viard,  having  declared  to  the 
convention  that,  during  one  of  his 
journeys,  he  knew  M.  de  Talleyrand 
to  be  connected  with  several  emigrants, 
and  to  be  keeping  up  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Fauchet,  it  was  decided 
by  the  convention  to  impeach  him. 

When  the  convention  decided  on 
the  iroj>eachment  of  Talleyrand,  he 
was,  fortunately  for  himself,  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  his  friend,  the  Abbe*  Des- 
renaudes,  in  his  absence,  published  in 
the  Moniteur,  a  vindication  of  the 
ex-bishop  of  Autun.  He  demonstrated 
that  Talleyrand  was  no  royalist,  was 
no  secret  or  avowed  tricnti  ot  the  in  rone, 
and  that,  when  he  had  offered  his  ser- 
vices some  eighteen  months  previously 
to  Louis  XVI.,  "  it  was  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples he  had  embodied  in  his  address 
to  that  prince,  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris."  Talleyrand's  cor- 
respondence with  Satnte-Foix  and 
Lessart  had  also  been  seized,  and  to  it 
his  friend  Desrenaudes  referred  with 
confidence,  as  proving  "that  it  was, 
without  exception,  the  most  frankly, 
patriotic  correspondence,  existing  in  the 
office"  of  the  then  minister  Lebrun ; 
or,  in  other  words,  Talleyrand's  cor- 


respondence was  republican  and  revo- 
lutionary. A  few  days  subsequently, 
the  convention  received  from  De  Tal- 
leyrand his  own  written  defence.  In 
that  defence,  it  will  be  perceived,  he 
denied  that  he  had  ever  had,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  communication,  in  his 
private  capacity,  either  with  the  king 
or  with  M.  Laporte;  and  studiously 
laboured  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man  of 
advanced  principles,  and  a  patriot,  with 
a  republican  tendency.   The  following 

"  Londres,  U  13  Decembre,  1792, 
Van  1"  de  la  Rfpublique. 

"  Citoyens,— Je  viens,  de  lire  dans  le 
N°  5  du  Bulletin  de  la  Convention  Nation- 
ale,  lo  plus  official,  dit-on,  de  tons  jour- 
naux,  la  phrase  suivante :  *  Par  una 
lettre  du  21  Avril,  Laporte  adresae  au 
roi  une  piece  de  l'eveque  d'Autun,  qui, 
dit-il,  paralt  desirer  de  servir  S.  M.  II 
m'a  fait  dire  que  voua  pouviez  faire 
l'essai  de  son  zele  et  de  son  credit.'  Le 
Bulletin  ajoute  que  de  suite  la  convention 
nationale  a  decrete"  d'accusation  Talley- 
.  rand  de  Pengord,  ancien  eveque  d'Autun. 

"Ma  reponse  a  cette  inculpation  est 
simple  et  courte.  Je  n'ai  j  ramus  rien  dit 
ni  rien  fait  dire  de  semblable.  Je  n'ai 
jamais  eu  nucune  espece  de  rapport  di- 
rect ou  indirect,  ni  avec  lo  roi,  ni  avec 
M.  Laporte.  Je  n'ai  pas  rencontre"  quntro 
fois  dans  ma  vie  M.  Laporte  ;  je  l'ai  vu 
chez  lui  deux  fois  pour  des  objets  fort 
Strangers  a  nos  questions  revolution- 
naires.  A  I'epoque  du  mois  d 'Avril, 
1791,  voici  ce  qui  s'est  pass£.  On  s'oc- 
cupoit  a  Paris  do  l'arret^  du  directoire 
du  d£partement,  concernant  les  eglisea 
paroissialcs,  lc8cliapelles,etc.;  cot  arret6, 
pria  le  11  Avril,  tut  sou  mis  par  le  di- 
rectoire a  I'assemblce  nationale,  qui,  le 
18,  le  renvoya  au  comite  de  constitution 
pour  qu'il  fit  sod  rapport.  Je  fus  charge 
de  ce  petit  travail,  et  m'en  occupai  au 
intme  instant. 

"  Ce  fut  le  lendemaiir  ou  le  surlende- 
main  que  je  rencontrai  dans  une  societ6 
M.  Laporte.  On  y  parla  beaocoun, 
comtne  on  faisait  ailleurs,  des  piques  du 
roi,  de  l'arrete  du  depnrtoraent  et  du  bon 
on  mauvais  succos  qu'il  aurait  dans 
Tasscmbke.  Je  dis  que  j'ignoraia  quelle 
serait  1'opinion  de  l'assentblee  a  cet  e^ard, 
mais  que  la  mienne  £tait  bien  decidoe,  et 
qu'au  departement  et  a  l'assemblee  je 
soutiendrais  Tarrcte.  J'ajoutai  que  j  'araia 
deja  rldige  dans  ces  principes  le  projet 
de  rapport  du  comitl  de  constitution. 
L'objet  de  ce  rapport  devaut  itre  do 
rendro  tres-familicres  drs  Veritas  im- 
portantea  a  l'ordre  public,  j'avaia  le 
projet  de  consul  tor  plusieurs  personn«s. 
de  mea  collcgues, 

del. 
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so  rappeler  que  jo  le  leur  ai  communique 
il  cetto  epoque,  et  quo  jo  profit*!  do  lours 
conseils  en  y  faisant  deg  cbaugements 

considerables.  M.  Laporte,  qui,  coramo 
tous  lea  senriteara  du  roi,  n'etait  en  oe 
moment  occupe  que  dea  inquietudes  de 
conscience  qu'il  manifest  ait  aux  ap. 
procbes  de  Paques,  paraissait  slnteresser 
trea-vivement  au  succes  d'un  arrets,  qui 
declarait  que  la  liberte  du  citoyen  dans 
ses  opinions  religieuses,  doit  lui  etre 
gnrantio  contra  toute  espece  d'atteinte. 
J'ai  au  ensuite  dune  person  ne  de  la 
chambre  dans  laquelle  nous  etions,  qui 
me  demanda  de  lui  preter  ce  rapport  que 
W.  Laporte  en  avait  obtenu  d'ello  com- 
munication, et  e'est  apparemmont  cette 

Siece  qu'il  ae  hats  de  faire  copier  et 
'en  rover  au  roi,  comme  propre  sans 
doate  a  rassurer  sa  conscience. 

"  Si  M.  Laporte,  en  envoyant  cette 
piece  a  Louis  XVI.,  lui  a  ecrit  que  je 
paraistais  desirer  itrvir  sa  majesli ;  a'il  lui 
a  parl6  de  mon  teU  et  de  mon  credit, 
parce  que  je  voulais,  arec  tous  les  pa- 
triotes  de  rnssemblee  conatituante,  faire 
consacrer  la  liberte  gcneralo  des  opinions 
religiou9es,  ou  le  roi  deceit  trouver, 
comma  tous  les  citoyens,  sa  liberte  par. 
ticuliere,  M.  Laporte  a'est,  servi,  d  una 
expression  tree  •  inconvenable.  Mais 
d'apres  quels  principes  de  justice  puis-je 
etre  decr£te  d 'accusation!  parce  que 
AI.  Laporte  s'est  mal  exprime,  ou  a 
cberche  a  faire  valoir  son  sele  aupres  du 
roi  per  des  esperances  i  ma  gin  aires  I  Les 
faits  quejeviens  de  rapporter  suffisent, 
par  leur  rapprochement,  pour  expliquer 
Je  veritable  sens  des  expressions  de 
M.  Laporte. 

"  Je  n'ai  plus  qu'un  mot,  et  ce  mot 
suffira  I  tout  bomme  d'honneur  qui  sait 
en  reconnaitro  dans  lea  autres  et  les 
principos  et  le  langage.  C'eat  le  19  de 
co  meme  mois  d'Avril  que  ie  redigeais 
cette  famous©  adresse  du  dt'partement, 
adrease  que  les  patriotes  appelaient  alors 
itpublicaine.  Je  prielea  bommes  juntos 
qui  ont  accorde  quelque  estime  a  ma  con* 
duite  politique  dans  le  cours  de  la  re- 
volution, de  retire  cette  adresse,  et  do  so 
demander  si  1'bommo  qui  adressait  au  roi 
de  telles  paroles  le  19,  qui  les  lui  portait 
le  20  au  matin,  et  qui  n'ignorait  pas  de 
quelle  manicre  elles  avaient  etc  recues, 
pouTsit,  le  21,  faire  parler  au  roi  de  son 
sele  pour  lui 

"  Talleyrand, 
Aucien  Evique  d'Autun." 

This  written  defence,  howerer,  pro- 
duced no  eflfect  on  the  convention ;  it 
maintained  his  decree  of  impeachment; 
and,  unable  to  return  to  France,  he 
was,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1793,  officially 
included  in  the  list  of  emigrants.  Thus 

(7V  be  r 


expelled  from  the  church,  by  the  act  of 
excommunication  from  the  pope,  and 
now  expelled  from  France  by  the  act 
of  impeachment  of  the  convention,  be 
resided  in  England,  and  intrigued  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society,  until  the  passing  of 
the  Alien-bill  by  the  British  parliament, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  directed  him  to  quit 
Great  Britain  within  three  days.  As 
agent  of  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans  (Ute 
father  of  the  present  king  of  the  French), 
he  had  been  charged  to  maintain  the 
best  possible  understanding  with  the 
Whigs  and  Reformers  of  that  epoch, 
and  to  seek  to  avail  himself  of  that 
influence  against  Ute  then  reigning 
dynasty.  The  English  Radical  and 
revolutionary  journals  of  those  days  he 
supplied  with  news,  songs,  and  some- 
times with  money ;  and  it  was  with 
the  funds  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
the  Argus  was  a  long  time  maintained. 
At  this  period,  the  members  of  the 
French  royal  family  were  in  prison;* 
the  British  ambassador  had  received 
his  passports ;  De  Talleyrand  had  no 
real  and  avowed  mission  to  England, 
either  from  Louis  XVI.  or  the  con* 
vent  ion,  and  Mr.  Pitt  did  well,  and 
acted  wisely,  when  he  required  bim  to 
leave  the  British  shores. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Oc- 
tober, 1805,  we  find  it  stated  by  the 
conductors  of  that  miscellany,  "that 
tbey  recollect  very  well  that  Talleyrand 
was  forced  to  supply  himself  with  the 
means  of  existence  by  selling  his  /i- 
brary?  This  statement  cannot  possibly 
be  correct,  if  intended  to  apply  to  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  period  during 
which  he  resided  in  England.  He  was 
possessed  of  abundant  means  during  all 
the  epoch  he  was  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  Petion  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  he 
had  always  a  respectable  and  secure 
revenue;  his  family  supplied  biro  like- 
wise with  funds,  when  extra  resources 
were  essential :  his  expenses  in  Lon- 
don were  far  from  great,  and  if  he  sold 
a  portion  of  his  library  at  the  last 
moment,  in  haste,  it  was  because  he 
was  not  disposed,  and  perhaps  had  not 
even  the  time,  to  make  any  other  ar- 
rangement. One  thing  is  certain — his 
books  have  been  recently  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Paris;  we  have  been  present 
at  the  sale,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  his  library  so  sold,  roust  have  been, 
and  was,  in  his  possession  at  the  period 
of  his  life  referred  to. 
inu#d.) 
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THE  INDIAN  MAID. 

Bbneath  a  spreading  cedar-tree 

Sat  a  ruddy  Indian  maid ; 
Her  dusk  hair  round  her  flowing  free, 

Iu  tresses  wildly  disarrayed : 
And  sadly  to  herself  she  said, 

In  a  sweet  and  pensive  tone, 
"  My  kindred  one  by  one  are  dead, 

And  I  am  left  alone. 

Too  happy  was  nay  youth — too  bright! 

My  nunter-brother  here  has  rest ; 
My  father,  gory  from  the  fight, 

Here,  too,  is  slumbering  in  earth's  breast 
And  she  who  saw  with  grief  severe, 
With  steadfast  eye  that  shed  no  tear,— 

My  mother,  too,  is  near  them  laid,— 

Last  sleeper  in  the  cedar-shade. 

And  where  shall  I  myself  betake, 

The  Indian's  solitary  child  ? 
We've  no  canoe  upon  the  lake : 

Our  home  has  perished  in  the  wild  I 
Our  woods  are  felled  ;  our  game  is  slain; 
And  I,  last  of  my  tribe,  remain ! 

O,  whither,  whither  shall  I  flee  1 
Of  loveless  being  weary  grown : 

Here  lingering  'neath  out  burial- tree — 
Near  all  I  loved — alone  I 

How  gloriously  here  sped  the  cha9e  ! 

How  full  of  triumph  from  the  fight 
Returned  our  warriors  to  this  place ! 

And  round  the  ruddy  fires  of  night, 

Danced  and  sung  with  stern  delight. 
Those  sounds  I  hear,  now  all  is  stilf : 
This  blank  with  waving  woods  I  fill. 
Alas  1  in  vain  would  I  recall 
The  light,  the  life,  the  soul  of  all ! 
These  birds  have  now  a  plaintive  tone— • 

A  mournful  murmur  nils  the  tree : 
Have  they  some  sorrow  of  their  own, 

Or  do  they  sympathise  with  me  ? 
Even  the  flutter  of  a  leaf, 
A  throbbing  seems,  instinct  with  grief. 

I  know  that  I,  a  huntress  bold, 

Must  wander  hence  from  year  to  year : 
Too  young  to  mingle  with  the  mould  — 

With  mine  who  soundly  slumber  hero 
The  life  in  me  is  all  too  strong, 
And  I  must  live,  and  suffer  wrong : 
Must  live  an  alien  to  the  place, 
Old  heritage  of  all  our  race  1 
Another  home  must  find  or  make, 
By  some  far  undiscovered  lake. 
But  this  1  feel,  where'er  I  be, 

As  to  its  nest  returns  the  dove, 
That  I  shall  die  beneath  this  tree, 

And  mingle  with  tlie  forms  1  love — 
Shall  wearily  wander,  and  be  laid 
At  leneth  in  this  old  hallowed  shade  J" 
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UUSSIAN  FABULISTS,  WITH  SPECIMENS. 


If  poetry  in- general  be  at  present  quite 
a  drag,  Fables  may,  we  presume,  be 
classed  with  ipecacuanha;  they  being 
not  a  whit  more  palatable  to  the  taste 
of  the  public.  Varying  our  metaphor, 
we  should  say  that  this  once  popular 
species  of  literary  composition  is  now 
put  into  the  same  category  with  full- 
bottomed  perukes,  rufls,  farthin&ales, 
hoop-petticoats,  and  other  strange  gear 
wlwse  fashiou  has  long  ago  departed 
away.  Nevertheless,  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  ransack  some  great-grand- 
am 's  wardrobe,  to  pull  out  and  ex* 
amine  its  curious  specimens  of  anti- 
quated finery :  nor  may  it  be  displeasing 
to  our  readers,  if  we  exhibit  to  them 
some  samples  of  a  literary  mode  now 
thrown  aside  by  ourselves,  as  altogether 
obsolete  and  ill  adapted  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  age,  but  still  cherished 
by  a  people  who,  though  they  have  cut 
off  their  beards,  retain  their  prejudice 
in  favour  of  what  partakes,  or  will  be 
thought  to  partake,  of  the  same  rode 
and  serai-barbarous  taste. 

One,  indeed,  whose  opinion  is  no 
small  authority  in  matters  of  criticism, 
has  expressed  herself  somewhat  un- 
favourably in  regard  to  fables: — "  Sous 
la  forme  de  l'apologue,"  she  observes, 
"  les  allegories  out  pu  uuelquefois 
servir  a  rend  re  populaires  les  vcrites 
utiles :  mais  cet  exemple  meine  est  une 
preuve  qu'en  donnant  cette  forme  a  la 
I>eusee,  on  croit  la  faire  descendre 
pour  la  mettre  a  portee  du  commun 
des  hommes ;  c'est  une  faiblesse  d 'esprit 
dans  le  lecteur  que  les  besoms  des 
images  pour  com  prendre  les  idees ;  la 
peusee  qui  pourrait  etre  rendu*  parraite- 
roent  sensible  de  cette  maniere,  mau- 
mierait  toujours,  a  un  certain  degre, 
U 'abstract ion  ou  de  finesse.*7  With  all 
due  deference,  however,  to  Madame  de 
Stael,  we  consider  her  objection  al- 
together over-refined  and  hypercritical. 
Surely  that  is  no  trifling  or  valueless 
mode  of  composition  which  familiarises 
with  moral  truths,  not  by  enouncing 
them  in  the  cold  form  of  abstractions, 
but  by  rendering  them  "  &  portee  du 
commun  des  hommes  ?  and  all  the 
more  impressive  because  put  into  such 
an  attractive  form,  as  to  flatter  and 
conciliate,  while  they  instruct  or  even 
reprove.  What  M  adame  de  Stael  urges 
against  the  fable,  goes  no  further  than 


to  shew  that  it  is  ill  adapted  for  illus- 
trating complex  subtleties  reouiring  to 
be  scrupulously  analysed.  Very  true  : 
but  then,  to  appreciate  it  fairly,  we  must 
estimate  it  according  to  what  it  can  and 
does  accomplish,  not  by  what  it  makes 
no  pretensions  to.  Neither  is  it  exactly 
just  to  tax  the  fable  with  incapacity  of 
expressing  itself  with  sufficient  Jinessv, 
since  many  examples  might  be  produced 
wherein  singular  penetration  and  finesse 
are  combined  with  the  most  felicitous 
naivete. 

For  ourselves,  we  plead  guilty  to  a 
prepossession  —  a  childish  one,  if  it 
must  so  be  stigmatised — in  favour  of 
fables,  to  which  we  give  a  decided 
preference  over  ballads  and  other  com- 
positions of  that  species,  although  the 
latter  are  far  more  popular  with  readers 
of  the  present  day.  Nay,  we  prefer 
them  greatly  to  any  mode  of  pastoral 
poetry — that  is,  modern  pastoral  poetry ; 
and  also— though  we  say  it  in  the  very 
gentlest  whisper — to  sonuets,  whether 
Petrarchian  or  not,  whether  legitimate 
or  illegitimate.  Our  heresy,  should  it 
now  be  considered  such,  in  regard  to 
pastoral  poetry,  is  at  least  countenanced 
ny  the  great  Johnson,  who,  speaking 
of  Gay's  Vione,  says, "  it  is  a  counter- 
part to  Ammta  and  Pastor  Fido,  and 
other  trifles  of  the  same  kind,  easily 
imitated  and  unworthy  of  imitation  "  ! 
an  opinion  which,  if  it  eves  reached  the 
Accidentia  degli  Arcadi,  must  have 
sounded  to  them  like  high  treason,  ami 
would  have  procured  for  him  their 
sentence  of  ostracism .  But  the  doctor, 
we  suspect,  would  easily  have  consoled 
himself  for  banishment  from  their  Ar- 
cadia, which  would  have  been  far  less 
to  his  taste  than  our  own  Burlington 
and  Lowther — Arcades  arabo.  So,  too, 
for  our  disrelish  of  the  gentle  sonnet 
amorous,  we  shelter  ourselves  under 
the  pleasant  authority  of  Cexarine 
d'Arly,  or  rather  of  Lantier,  who  makes 
her  say  in  regard  to  Petrarch,  "  j'en  eu 
des  vapeujs?'  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  vapouring  and 
vapourish  stuff  in  his  alembiquis  pro- 
testations of  devoted  passion.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  go  quite  so  far 
with  her  in  our  admiration  of  La  Fon- 
taine himself  as  to  declare  that,  were 
there  no  alternative,  we  would  freelygive 
up  both  Ariosto  and  Taaso  for  his  fa  hies. 
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Much  as  we  like  productions  of  the 
last-mentioned  class,  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  make  them  our  literary 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  neither  is  there 
cause  wherefore  we  should.  We  love 
them,  we  hope  wisely,  and  not  too 
well;  between  which  and  not  liking 
them  at  all,  or  rather  holding  them  in 
utter  contempt,  as  fit  only  to  amuse 
children,  the  re  is  a  reasonable  difference. 
And  one  thing  which  has  tended  to 
bring  fables  into  disrepute  as  a  literary 
fashion,  into  which  no  writer  would 
nowadays  think  of  putting  his  thoughts, 
is  that  they  have  been  so  long  used  in 
the  nursery  and  school-room  as  to  be 
reckoned  mauvait  ton,  fit  only  for 
nurses  and  babies,  for  village  peda- 
gogues and  schoolboys,  and  as  un- 
endurable in  genteel  society  as  Sancho's 
proverbs.  Even  the  mention  of,  or 
any  allusion  to,  Gay's  Fables,  is  apt  to 
call  forth  a  scornful  smile;  and  if  La 
Fontaine's  are  spoken  of  with  greater 
respect,  it  is  because  not  being  in  our 
vulgar  mother-tongue,  they  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  be  mistaken  for  arrant 
vulgarities  in  this  country :  in  making 
which  remark,  we  must  beg  to  be 
understood  as  not  putting  Gay  and 
La  Fontaine  upon  a  par.  Yet  many 
who  now  affect  to  hold  fables  in  con- 
tempt, as  beneath  the  attention  of  any 
but  mere  children,  and,  in  this  march- 
of-intellect  age,  almost  too  babyish  even 
for  them,  would  think  less  contempt- 
uously of  this  class  of  literature  were 
they  aware  how  many  and  what  minutely 
specific  treatises  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  it.  Such  as  are  at  all 
curious  on  the  subject,  we  must  refer 
to  Sulzer's  Allgemeinc  Theorie  dcr 
Schonen  K'unste,  in  the  second  edition 
of  which  they  will  find  a  list  of  authors 
and  critics,  extending  through  several 
pages.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  merely  one  or  two, — 
Lessing,  La  Motte,  Florian,  Zhukovsky, 
and  Ixmailov,  the  first-mentioned  of 
whom  is  a  name  of  very  conspicuous 
celebrity.  Though  they  do  not  come 
within  the  professed  scope  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  even  if  they  did,  we  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  examining  them 


very  briefly,  we  cannot  forbear  just  ad- 
verting, en  passant,  to  a  few  of  the  more 
distinguished  fabulists  of  other  countries, 
—  Ha  god  or  n,  PferTel,  and  Lichtwer, 
among  the  Germans;  Bertola,  Pas- 
seroni,  Pignotti,  among  the  Italians; 
and  Samaniego  and  Iriarte,  among  the 
Spaniards.  Each  of  these  writers  has 
his  peculiar  merits;  and  even  where 
their  subjects  are  similar,  and  taken 
from  the  same  common  stock,  there 
exists  as  frequently  as  not  a  very  wide 
difference  as  to  their  mode  of  treat- 
ing them.  In  fact,  what  in  any  other 
species  of  composition  would  be  reckon- 
ed downright  plagiarism,  appears  to 
be  admitted,  by  tacit  consent,  as  per- 
fectly allowable  in  the  fable,  where 
matter  is  of  subordinate  importance  to 
manner,  and  where  decided  novelty  of 
subject  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Many 
of  Umailov's  rabies  are  avowed  imita- 
tions of  La  Fontaine,  La  Motte,  Florian, 
Gellert,  and  Lessing ;  both  Khemnitzer 
and  Dmitriev  are  occasionally  copyists; 
and  Samaniego*  has  followed  Gay 
almost  with  the  exactness  of  a  scru- 
pulous translator  in  his  fables  of  the 
"  Goat  without  a  Beard,"  the  "  Philo- 
sopher and  the  Flea,"and  the  "  Butterfly 
and  the  Snail Instead  of  expressing 
surprise  or  discontent  that  so  open  a 
system  of  borrowing  should  be  tolerated , 
we  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  feel 
astonishment  at  meeting  with  so  much 
variety  and  so  much  originality  within 
such  limited  bounds  as  are  those  of 
the  fable,  which  admits  of  comparatively 
hardly  any  extension,  and  totally 
rejects  any  thing  like  a  continued 
series  of  events,  and  protracted  or 
complicated  action. 

It  is  true  some  critics  have  asserted 
that  the  fable  and  the  epic  belong 
essentially  to  the  same  genus  in  poetry, 
just  as  the  whale  and  titmouse  are 
classed  together  by  naturalists  under 
Mammalia ;  or  as  thrones  and  close- 
stools  are  regarded  by  the  witty  Lieu- 
tenberg  as  comprehended  in  the  same 
order  of  the  furniture  kingdom.  The 
resemblance  insisted  upon  in  the  first 
case,  is  however  so  exceedingly  slight, 
that  it  requires  a  sagacity  akin  to  that 


•  This  writer,  who  is  mentioned  by  Sulzer's  continustor  as  known  to  biro  only  by 
nam<\  wrui  born  October  12,  1745,  at  Laguardia,  where  be  died,  August  11,  1801, 
just  ten  years  later  than  Iriarte.  On  the  score  of  originalitv,  his  fables  have  no 
claim  to  diaUnction,  but  they  posses*  groat  ease  and  amenity  of  style,  and  are  extolled 
by  some  Spanish  critics  as  being  so  far  at  least  superior  to  the  Fatmlas  Liltraria$. 
"  Iriarte,"  says  Quintans,  cuenta  bien,  pero  Samaniego  pinta:  el  uno  ea  ingenioto 
y  discrete,  el  otro  graoioso  y  natural." 
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of  the  worthy  Fluellen  to  detect  it. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  offend  the  dig- 
nified prerogative  of  the  epic,  by  claim- 
ing for  the  humble  fable  any  alliance 
or  relationship  with  it.  Yet  if  the 
latter  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  former 
in  point  of  rank,  it  possesses  some 
advantages  over  it  that  might  be  ap- 
propriately illustrated  by  a  fabulist 
who  should  imagine  a  dialogue  be- 
tween them,  wherein  fable  might  tell 
epic  that  if  it  has  not  its  pomp,  neither 
has  it  its  tediousness;  that  if  not  par- 
ticularly interesting,  it  can  never  be 
found  very  wearisome  ;  and  that  if  the 
world  has  grown  too  wise  to  need  any 
longer  instruction  from  fables,  it  has 
also  grown  both  too  idle  and  too  busy 
to  bestow  any  attention  upon  lengthy 
epics. 

We  should  say,  that  a  far  stronger 
analogy  exists  between  the  fable  and 
the  satire ;  the  object  of  each  is  to  cor- 
rect and  reform,  to  instruct  and  reprove, 
the  chief  difference  between  them,  in 
this  respect,  being,  that  the  fable  as- 
sumes a  veil,  masking  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  and  actions  of  men  under 
those  of  animals  or  inanimate  objects. 
Sometimes  its  satire  is  almost  latent,— 
for  some  degree  of  satire  there  almost 
invariably  is ;  at  others  it  is  decidedly 
predominant  and  conspicuous :  as,  for 
instance,  in  Lichtwer's  admirable  fable, 
Die  Seltsamen  Menschen,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  most  cutting  epigram- 
matic sarcasm  that  was  ever,  perhaps, 
uttered  against  the  pernicious  vice  of 
gambling.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of 
his  fables  (one  hundred  and  five  in 
number)  are  stamped  by  originality, 
both  as  to  their  subjects,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them.  In  almost  all 
fables  there  is  a  certain  substratum,  an 
under-current  of  satire,  even  where,  in- 
stead of  being  at  all  brought  forward, 
or  embellished  by  any  piquant  traits  on 


the  part  of  tl»e  writer,  the  satire  lie8 
chiefly  in  the  application.  Such  is  the 
case  with  that  class  which  passes  under 
the  general  designation  of  VEsopian  fa- 
bles, and  which  consists  of  simple  apo- 
logues, intended  as  plain  illustrations, 
without  any  aim  at  embellishment. 
Nearly  all  the  older  fables  bear  this 
character,  and  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  brief  prose  apologue ; 
nor  do  those  of  Phedrus  form  an  excep- 
tion, because,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  written  in  measure,  and  terse  and 
elegant  in  their  diction, they  are  destitute 
of  all  poetic  colouring  and  ornament. 

appropriate  dress  for  the  fable,  and  he 
has  accordingly  attired  his  own  in  it.* 
lie  even  tells  us  he  thought  he  could 
not  make  them  too  concise  and  too 
dry ;  in  which  remark  there  may  have 
been  a  little  pardonable  affectation,  for 
some  of  them  are  highly  poetical  in 
their  conception,  and  emphatically  ener- 
getic in  expression,  so  as  to  be  perfect 
masterpieces  in  their  peculiar  way. 
Admirable,  however,  as  his  example  is, 
it  is  insufficient  to  support  his  exclu- 
sive theory,  merely  proving  that  the 
same  end  may  be  attained  by  opposite 
modes,  and  that  happy  ideas  may  be 
as  strikingly  expressed  in  prose  as  in 
verse. 

We  are  no  friends  to  that  criticism, 
which,  not  content  with  explaining  the 
beauties  of  what  is  excellent  in  litera- 
ture or  art,  attempts  to  deduce  laws  from 
them,  and  establish  fixed  rules;  as  if 
the  observance  of  these  would,  of  itself, 
secure  an  equally  happy  result  in  all 
cases.  It  is  well  to  know,  as  far  as 
such  knowledge  is  communicable,  by 
what  processes  those  who  have  given 
the  world  productions  of  standard  me- 
rit, have  worked  them  out ;  but  to  go 
further  than  this,  and  prescribe  the 
forms  adopted  by  them  as  canons  on 


*  Notwithstanding  this,  he  himself  afterwards  versified  them  ;  and,  even  in  their 
original  form,  they  approach  closely  to  poetry,  being  written  in  a  kind  of  measured 
prose,  and  remarkable  for  concinnity  of  style  and  expression.  So  far  they  differ 
widely  from  the  simple  prose  fable,  and  exhibit  no  small  nihility  to  the  manner  of 
Phasdrus.  Like  his,  they  are  studied,  and  terse  in  diction  ;  and  although  they  make 
no  pretension  to  poetical  colouring  and  imagery,  as  do  those  of  La  Fontaine,  they 
display  quite  as  much  of  subtlety  and  refinement  as  of  simplicity ;  even  more,  per- 
haps, of  the  recherche  than  of  the  natural.  Some  of  them  consist  of  little  more  than  a 
smartly  and  unexpectedly  turned  epigrammatic  point;  of  which,  that  entitled  "  /Esop 
and  the  ass,"  it  being  a  very  brief  one,  may  here  serve  as  an  instance :  — 

"  Addressing  himself  to  .Esop,  the  ass  said,  '  The  next  time  you  put  me  into  one 
of  roar  fables,  have  the  goodness  to  make  me  utter  something  sensible  and  ingenious.' 
*  Make  thee  utter  something  ingenious!'  replied  vEsop,  'how  could  that  possibly  bo 
in  character?  Would  it  not  be  said  that  thou  wert  the  philosopher,  and  myself 
the  ass?"' 
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to  be  deviated  from,  is  both 
preposterous  and  useless.  As  far  as 
such  doctrine  is  operative,  it  merely 
trains  up  a  race  of  feeble  pedants  and 
imitators  ,  wiiiie  it  is  set  wnoiiy  at  scom 
by  minds  gifted  with  originality,  who, 
in  their  turn,  are  accepted  by  the  world 
as  models  truly  legitimate.  Holding 
this  opinion,  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  opinions  and  specu- 
lations of  those  who,  treating  of  the 
fable  as  a  distinct  form  of  literary  com- 
position, have  carefully  sorted  out  and 
ticketed  all  the  different  species,  and 
laid  down  rules  for  writing  fables  se- 
cundum artem.  Neither  shall  we  stop 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  Soaliger  and 
Vossius  who  are  mistaken,  when  they 
claim  allegory  as  belonging  to  the 
fable ;  or  Leasing,  when  he  refuses  to 
admit  any  alliance  between  them.  We 
likewise  leave  those  who  arc  disposed 
to  do  so,  to  discuss  whether  TEsop  ever 
existed ;  or  is,  as  some  have  considered 
Homer,  only  a  fictitious  character,  upon 
whom  a  particular  kind  of  compositions 
were  all  fathered.  The  origin  of  fables 
is  likewise  a  point  that  shall  not  at  all 
detain  us  further  than  to  observe,  that 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  Oriental,  and  of  very 
high  antiquity ;  it  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
forms 


oi  rneioncni  illus- 
tration and  didactics,  that  would  spon- 
taneously suggest  itself  to  the  mind. 
It  was  by  an  apologue  that  Nathan  re- 
proved David .  Yet,  although  the  fable 
originated  under  despotic  governments, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  insinuation 
of  truths,  too  disagreeable  to  be  pa* 
tiently  received  unless  so  disguised  ; 
by  no  means  does  it  follow  that  it  is 
altogether  superfluous,  where  greater 
liberty  of  opinion  or  expression  is  al- 
lowed ;  because,  as  Zhukovsky  well  re- 
marks, the  despotism  of  vanity  requires 
to  be  as  adroitly  managed  as  that  of 
arbitrary  power.  Whether  monarchs  or 
subjects,  people  do  not  like  to  be 
bluntly  corrected  of  their  failings  and 


vices.  Besides  which,  a  moral  truth,  or 
precept,  makes  far  less  impression  on 
the  mind,  when  delivered  in  an  ab- 
stract form,  than  when  illustrated  and 
enlivened  by  some  direct  examples ;  for, 
asLaF 


apporte  do  IV.»— , 


"Un, 
Le  co  nte  fait 
luu" 

This  is,  indeed,  so  self-evident,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  in 
regard  to  it.  We  should  render  a  far 
greater  service  to  our  readers,  were  we 
to  lay  before  them  a  sketch  of  the  lite- 
rature of  fables,  and  of  tl»e  principal 
fabulists,  ancient  and  modem  ;  yet,  un- 
it to  a  mere  list  of 


and  dates,  we  should  have  to 
compose  a  good-sized  volume.  All, 
therefore,  that  we  can  do,  is  to  refer 
such  as  may  consider  that  historical  in- 
rormation  worm  ineir  luienuon,  w  um 
Notice  sttr  les  Fabutistcs,  prefixed  to 
Robert's  Fables  In  dites  des  xii.  xiii. 
et  xiv.  SUcles,  ci  Fables  de  La  Fon- 
taine rapprochecs  de  eellts  de  tous  /<*s 
Antews  qui  avoient,  avant  /></,  traite 
les  mfme  Snjets  (ii.  torn.  Paris,  1825)  ; 
where,  unless  their  reading  has  been 

Xially  directed  to  the  subject,  they 
sbtain  much  curious  and  entirely 
fresh  information  relative  to,  nerbaps 
be  struck  with  respect,  at  finding  so 
modi  research  and  erudition  bestowed 
upon,  it. 

shall  incur  reproach,  not  for  our  reti- 
cence in  regard  to  such  bibliographical 
and  historical  matter  as  that  just  al- 
luueu  to,  oui  Tor  noi  coming  w  ure 
point,  and  confining  our  attention  to 
the  fables  and  fable-writers  of  Russia, 
where, although  altogether  out  of  fashion 
every  where  else,  this  species  of  f 
ture  is  in  full  vogue  and  high 
Resisting  the  temptation  that  here 
sents  itself,  to  give  a  brief  apercn  of 
Russian  literature  generally,*  we  shall 


•  As  yet  it  has  attracted  scarcely  any  attention  in  this  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  articles  in  the  Foreign  and  Foreign  iluarterly  Revietcs,  end  one  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Westminster,  which  lest,  although  passed  oft"  as  original,  was  little 
mom  than  a  translation,  and  a  very  blundering  one,  from  the  Polyarnava  Zvareda. 
Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  of,  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication 
of  Bowring's  ilntM^e.  Our  biographical  dictionaries  contain  at  present  hardly  thivo 
or  four  Russian  names,  yet  as  we  observe  that  several  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Pennv  Cvclopetlin  —  for  instance,  Dmitriev,  Kantemi,  Karnmein,  Kheraskov,  and 
Khemnitier— the  example  set  by  that  publication  will  perhaps  be  followed  by  others. 

In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  Westminster,  any  one  acquainted  with  German  may 
convince  himself,  that  although  proteasing  to  be  an  original  sketch  of  the  literature 
of  Russia,  it  is  merely  a  translation,  by  turning  to  the  ninth  volume  of  Oldekop's 
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only  to  the  principal  ones, 
by  their 


who  have 
fables. 

Alexander  Sumarakov  (bom  1718, 
tr  1, 1777)  will  not  detain 
us  long,  for  although  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  one  who  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  bis  contemporaries, —  nor 
wholly  undeservedly  so,  since  he  cer- 
tainly did  much  for  the  then  infant 
literature  of  his  country,— he  has  not, 
like  Lomonosov  (1711-65),  obtained 
the  applause  of  posterity ;  but  while 
the  poetical  works  of  the  latter  are 
still  regarded  with  grateful  reverence  as 
productions  of  genius,  those  of  Suma- 
rakov are  now  considered  stale  and  ohl- 
Perhaps,  as  generally  hap- 
in  similar  cases,  posterity  is  now 
as  severe  towards  him  as  the  public  he 
wrote  for  were  partial  and  indulgent. 
He  pleased  their  taste,  but  that  taste 
has  passed  away;  consequently,  while 
his  faults  and  defects  are  loudly  insisted 
upon, his  merits  are  wholly  overlooked. 
That  many  vigorous,  true,  striking 
expressions,  happy  ideas,  and  other 
poetical  beauties,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
bis  tragedies  and  other  poems,  cannot 
be  denied,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  atone  for  the  general  cold- 
ness and  flatness.  They  are  rari  nantes 
in  gwgitc  vasto,  consequently  are  left 
to  sink  if  they  cannot  swim ;  for  few 
will  undergo  the  toil  of  wading  through 
a  mass  of  reading  for  the  sake  of  meet- 
ing with  a  few  pearls.  Among  our- 
selves, Denham  is  no  longer  read,  yet 
a  single  happy  couplet  preserves  his 
name  from  oblivion ;  so  too  do  some 
spirited  passages  serve  to  keep  up  a 
sort  of  twilight  reputation  for  Suma- 
rakov. His  six  books  of  rabies,  or 
Prittchi  (parables),  as  he  has  denomi- 
nated them,  containing  altogether  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  present  us 
with  some  of  his  own  invention,  but  the 
greater  number  belong  to  the  common 
.Esopian  stock.  To  us  they  appear 


disfigured  and  obscured  by  antiquated 
words  and  expressions,  which  may  oc- 
casionally, perhaps,  carry  with  them  a 
peculiar  significancy  and  energy,  al- 
though they  are  embarrassing  to  those 
to  whom  the  language  is  not  their  na- 
tive one.  With  this  cursory  notice  of 
hint)  we  must  dismiss  Sumarakov  forth* 
with,  not  having  prepared  ourselves 
with  any  translation  from  him  that  we 
could  submit  to  our  readers  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  manner  and  choice 
of  subject. 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  Dmitriev 
and  some  others,  we  come  directly  to 
Krilov,  the  most  original  and  most  po- 
pular of  all  the  fabulists  of  Russia,  and 
from  whom  we  have  selected  several 
pieces,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
found,  even  in  their  Engtish  dress,  to 
contradict  our  opinion  of  the  originals, 
or  cause  their  author's  reputation 
among  his  countrymen  to  appear  quite 
miraculous.  The  still  living  Ivan 
And reiev itch  was  bom  at  Moscow  on 
the  2d  of  February,  O.  S.  1768,  but  at 
what  time  he  commenced  his  literary 
career,  or  what  may  be  the  strict  chro- 
nological order  of  his  pieces,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  All  that  we  for  cer- 
tainty know  on  this  head,  is  that  his 
dramatic  productions  take  precedence 
of  his  fables  by  priority  of  date,  al- 
though they  stand  lower  as  to  literary 
rank.  In  themselves, his  comedies  are 
by  no  means  without  merit;  at  least, 
if  we  may  judge  of  them  generally  from 
the  only  one  of  them  we  ourselves  are 
acquainted  with,  namely,  the  Modnaya 
Lavka,  or  Milliner's  Shop,  a  very  plea- 
sant and  lively  three-act  piece.*  One 
thing  that  greatly  recommends  it  to  us 
is,  that,  unlike  the  generality  of  modern 
Russian  comedies,  it  is  written  in 
prose.  We  say  modern,  because  the 
older  comedies,  those  of  Sumarakov, 
Von  Visin,  and  some  of  Kniashnin's, 
are  also  unfettered  by  verse.  Gretch, 
on  the  contrary,  while  he  extols  Kri- 
lov's  both  for  their  naturalness  of  style 


St.  Peiertbar^ische  2cUschiif\,vtheve  be  will  meet  with  the  very  name  matter,  avowedly 
t&ken  from  Mestuihsv,  the  on^ritinl  writer.  11b  will  there,  too,  discover  that  there  is 
no  such  person  as  "  Kros,  the  blind  bard  of  Siberia,"  but  that  hr»  originates  merely  in 
m  blander  on  the  part  of  the  "  doer  into  English,"  who  somehow  or  other  mistook  the 
title  of  ooe  of  P.  Sumarakov 's  productions,  entitled  Blind  Eros,  for  the  name  of  a 
Russian  author  !  A  more  singular  literary  9111  pro  quo  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  record. 
The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  German  : — "  Pancratij  Sumarakov  ist  aos- 
gezeichnet  durch  zwaaglosen  Scherz  in  seine  Gedichten  ;  dit»  swar  nicht  immer 
fliVsseod,  allein  stets  durchdacht  sind.  Der  bUnde  Eros  bewvist  dass  Siberiens 
Winterfroste  seine  (i.».  Sumarakov 's)  scherzhafte  Pbnntasie  nicht  erkalteten." 

•  Krilov  has  also  produced  one  or  two  operas.    That  of  Iljra  Bognta;r  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  beet  in  the  language. 
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and  clever  delineation  of  charactre, ex- 
presses his  regret  that  they  should  have 
been  written  in  prose,  although  it  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to 
that  very  circumstance  they  are  much 
indebted  for  the  attractive  qualities 
ascribed  to  them.  Rhymed  alexan- 
drines, besides  clogging  the  free  flow 
of  dialogue,  or  what  ought  to  be  such, 
produce  a  wearisome  monotonousness, 
and  makes  every  one,  chambermaids 
and  lacqueys  included,  speak  in  the 
same  forced  and  artificial  strain.  Nei- 
ther is  the  fault  greatly  mended  when, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  Rus- 
sian stage,  vers  libres  in  different  mea- 
sures, are  substituted  for  regular  alex- 
andrines; for  if  the  latter  occasion 
formality  and  stiffness,  the  others  are 
apt  to  give  too  fanciful  and  lyric  a  form 
to  coutinued  dialogue,  and  to  weary 
by  the  constant  change  of  measure. 
The  easy,  not  to  say  careless,  blank  verse 
of  our  older  dramatists,  was  certainly 
far  better  fitted  for  dialogue,  either 
comic  or  seriou>,  than  any  other  mode 
of  versification ;  nor  do  we  by  any 
means  account  it  a  fault  that  they  fre- 
quently introduced  scenes  entirely 
in  prose,  and  others  in  blank  verse,  in 
the  same  piece.  Our  neighbours  the 
French  have  been  greatly  scandalised 
at  the  bizarre  medley  thus  produced  in 
many  of  Shakspeare's  dramas ;  yet  were 
they  to  look  at  home,  they  might  dis« 
cover  in  those  of  their  own  favourite 
Moliere  and  others  a  far  more  flagrant 
inconsistency,  we  might  say  a  down- 
right absurdity,  namely,  that  when  a 
letter,  which  surely  admits  of  more 
study  than  ordinary  spenking,  is  read 
upou  the  stage,  it  is  invariably  couch- 
ed in  prose,  although  the  characters 
themselves  speak  entirely  in  rhyme. 

VVe  claim  indulgence  for  this  digres- 
sion, into  which  the  mention  of  Krilov 
as  a  dramatic  author,  has  entrapped 
us;  and  now,  without  touching  upon 
his  literary  labours  as  a  journalist,  and 
editor  of  the  Zritel  (Spectator),  the  St. 
Petersburg  Mercury,  Dramatic  Herald, 
&c.,  shall  consider  him  merely  in  his 
character  of  fabulist;  or  rather  shall 
there  let  him  speak  for  himself,  we 
only  acting,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
as  his  dragoman,  or  interpreter ;  in 
proceeding  to  which  point,  the  intro- 
duction of  some  slight  noticp  of  his 
personal  character  and  habits,  will 
hardly  be  deemed  an  interruption.  In 
his  earlier  days,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
more  prodigal  of  raouey  than  was  com- 
patible with  either  a  prudent  regard  to 


his  finances,  or  any  reputation  for  phi- 
losophic moderation  in  his  enjoyments  ; 
the  chief  philosophy  he  then  displayed 
being  his  utter  contempt  for  the  "  dirty 
pelf/'  From  the  embarrassments  into 
which  he  was  then  thrown,  he  did  not 
scruple  occasionally  to  extricate  him- 
self by  playing  upon  the  vanity  of  a 
well  -  known  Count,  —  that  is,  well 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  St. 
Petersburg, — who  piqued  himself  upon 
his  talent  for  poetry,  although  by  al- 
most every  one  else  he  was  regarded 
only  as  a  literary  bore.  The  Count 
was  always  overjoyed  whenever  he 
could  meet  with  a  patient  listener; 
therefore,  whenever  Krilov  was  particu- 
larly pressed  for  money,  he  used  to  lend 
him  his  ear,  and  the  other,  in  return,  to 
lend  him  his  purse.  Which  of  the  two 
poets  was  in  this  case  the  Mecwnas, 
and  which  the  protege,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  affair  of  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, and  of  equal  obligation,  between 
both  parties.  On  the  part  of  Krilov,  this 
may  oe  said  to  have  been  only  the  repe- 
tition of  an  acted  fable,  namely,  that  of 
the  "  Fox  and  the  Crow,"  with  the  differ- 
ence that  there  the  crow  was  quite  as 
well  satis6ed  as  Reynard  himself.  This, 
we  presume,  was  one  of  the  tricks  of 
Krilov's  Little  Pickle  days;  at  least, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he 
was  neither  so  frequent  a  visitor,  nor 
so  patient  a  listener,  to  the  Count  after 
bis  snug  appointment  as  librarian  at 
the  imperial  library  of  St.  Petersburg. 
There,  might — perhaps  still  may — the 
fabulist  be  seen  at  his  post  every  fore- 
noon, but  generally  sitting  quite  at  his 
ease  on  a  sofa,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  literary  gossips,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  ready  to  repeat  his  last  new  fable. 
In  fact,  a  certain  indolence — not  to  say 
sluggishness,  both  of  person  and  man- 
ner, probably  the  effect  of  his  corpu- 
lence— is  one  of  Krilov's  characteristics. 
He  has  nothing  of  the  student,  much 
less  of  the  book-worm,  in  his  appear- 
ance. Yet  that  he  has,  also,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  energy  is  proved 
by  the  following  anecdote  told  of  htm; 
His  friend,  the  late  Nikolai  Gnceditch 
(who  has  been  complimented  with  the 
title  of  the  Russian  voss,  not  only  on 
acconnt  of  his  excellent  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  in  hexameters,  but  also 
for  his  popular  idyls  in  the  same 
metre),  haa  once,  while  conversing 
with  him  on  subjects  of  classical  inte- 
rest, expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
Krilov  could  not  read  the  Greek  authors 
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in  the  originals.  Three  or  four  months 
afterwards,  on  Krilov's  paying  a  visit 
to  the  translator,  whom  he  found  hard 
at  work  al  the  Iliad,  the  latter  again 
began  to  compassionate  his  friend  for 
his  ignorance,  when,  to  his  utter  aston- 
ishment, the  other  quietly  took  up  the 
book,  read  off  a  passage,  and  then 
translated  it  into  Russian.  It  seems  that 
Xrilov,  who  was  then  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  incited— perhaps 
a  little  piqued  also — by  his  friend's 
pointed  expressions  of  regret,  had  de- 
termined to  try  whether  Greek  was  too 
hard  for  him,  or  he  sharp  enough  for 
Greek.  Accordingly,  without  letting 
any  one  into  his  secret,  he  provided 
himself  with  grammar,  lexicon,  &c., 
and  began  to  fag  at  Greek  nouns  and 
verbs  every  night;  while  those  who 
beheld  him  carelessly  seated  every 
day  on  his  sofa  at  the  imperial  library, 
no  more  suspected  him  of  being  en- 
gaged in  an  attack  upon  Greek,  than 
they  did  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state. 

This  trait  is  somewhat  akin  to  his 
general  character;  for  in  conversation, 
he  is  more  disposed  to  play  the  part  of 
a  listener  and  observer,  than  to  take 
any  great  share  in  it,  except  it  be  to 
utter  some  pithy,  and  not  unfrequently 
satirical  remark.  Although  all  are,  ap- 
parently, quite  innocent  of  any  such  pur- 
pose, many  of  his  fables  are  said  to 
have  a  very  satirical  covert  meaning, 
directed  against  well-known  indivi- 
duals; but  of  course  intelligible  only 
to  the  initiated.  We  are  not  of  the 
number,  and,  even  could  we  reveal 
such  mysteries,  no  one  among  our 
readers  vrovld  care  to  be  informed  of 
them!;  for  which  reason  we  have  not 
named  the  Count  to  whom  Krilov 
played  the  part  of  the  fox,  although  we 

think  we  could  fill  up  the   after 

his  title,  without  felling  into  a  mistake. 

What  may  be  the  date  of  the  earliest 
edition  of  Krilov's  fables,  we  cannot 
accurately  say ;  but  they  have  already 


gone  through  a  wry  great  number,  in 
various  iorms,  irom  ine  cneapest  ami 
most  economical  to  those  of  the  utmost 
typographical  splendour  the  Russian 
press  can  achieve.  Among  them,  one 
single  impression  consisted  of  no  fewer 
than  forty  thousand  copies.  After  this 
we  scarcely  need  say  that  they  enjoy  a 
popularity,  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire, far  beyond  that  ever  yet  ob- 
tained by  any  thing  else  in  the  lan- 
guage.* Iiis  fables  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all,  from  the  lowest 
peasants  to  the  members  of  the  impe- 
rial family.  They  have  admirers  every 
where,  both  in  the  drawing-room  and 
the  nursery :  for  none  are  they  too 
lofty ;  so  for  none  are  they  too  low. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written,  some 
of  our  readers  may,  nevertheless,  be 
partially  acquainted  with  them,  that  is, 
as  far  as  relates  to  their  subjects,  through 
the  medium  of  the  polyglot  edition, 
published  some  dozen  years  ago,  at 
Paris,  by  Count  Orloflf.  It  contains 
the  original  fables,  with  a  French  and 
Italian  translation,  or  rather  imitation, 
of  each,  by  various  hands,  for  there  arc 
almost  as  many  different  translators  as 
there  are  fables.  Among  the  French 
ones,  occur  the  names  of  Segur,  Daru, 
Parseval  Grandmaison,  Jouy,  Casimir 
Delavigne,  Sophie  Gay,  Delphine  Gay, 
Madame  Tastu,  &c. ;  and,  among  the 
Italian,  Monti,  Pindemonte,  Salfi, 
Cesare,  and  many  others.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  little  short  of  wonder- 
ful that  so  many  literary  persons  in 
France  and  Italy  should  nave  been 
found  competent  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating from  a  language  so  little  studied 
by  foreigners  as  the  Russian.  The 
mystery  explains  itself  when  we  add 
that  they  are  all  translators  at  second 
hand,  having  done  no  more  than  ver- 
sify, and  put  into  the  best  poetical 
dress  they  could,  the  literal  version 
first  made  of  each  fable  for  their  use.f 
Beyond  such  outline  copies  they  knew 


*  As  a  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  publishing  and  bookselling  in  Russia,  we 
may  here  mention  that  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  Bulgaria's  novel,  '  Ivan 
Vuizbigin'  (24,000  copies),  was  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  n  week.  In  regard  to 
circulating  libraries  in  the  capital,  some  notion  may  be  formed,  when  we  say  that  we 
have  a  classed  catalogue  of  one  published  about  ten  years  ago,  in  a  very  thick  octavo 
volume,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  containing  upwards  of  100,000  volumes, 
in  every  department  of  literature  aud  science,  not  excluding  biblical  criticism  and 
mathematical  works.  A  great  many  are  translations  from  other  languages ;  but  that 
circumstauce  shews  also  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  taste  for  such  works  among 
a  people  whom  many  have  chosen  to  represent  as  little  better  than  half-civilised. 

t  We  bnve  heen  assured,  on  what  we  consider  very  satisfactory  authority,  that 
the  same  mode  was  practised  by  Bowring,  in  his  translations  from  tin*  Russian  and 
languages.    That  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  them  we  do  not  take  upon 
VOL.  XI*.  NO.  CX.  < 
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nothing  whatever  of  Krilov  :  still  their 
versions  might  have  approached  a  little 
nearer  to  the  originals ;  for  some  are  so 
exceedingly  loose  and  paraphrastical, 
that  nothing  bat  the  Leading  idea  is  re- 
tained, without  any  further  resemblance 
to  the  models.  It  is  true  they  honestly 
profess  to  be  no  more  than  '  Imita- 
tions ;'  but  of  what  kind  may  be  easily 
conjectured,  without  comparing  them 
with  their  Russian  prototypes,  when 
we  say  that  though,  in  general,  these 
imitations  err  on  the  side  of  prolixity, 
some  few  are  couched  very  briefly. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
a  direct  example*  by  confronting  toge- 
ther a  part  of  the  French  and  the  Italian 
version  of  one  of  the  fables ;  the  former 
of  which  is  comprised  in  nineteen  lines, 
while  the  bitter  extends  to  seventy-eight. 
Ja  Sac. 

Un  Sac  vide  gissait  dans  1'ombre  en. 
sevele ; 

Tout-a-coup  de  ducats  rempli, 
11  se  gonfte,  et  prenant  les  airs  de  1 'opu- 
lence, 

Etale  une  richesse,  atfocto  une  insolence, 

Tel  lea,  qu'on  met  bientot,  sa  misere  en 


On  I'admire;  il  parait  de  tout  point  ac- 
compli. 

Mala  lorsque  ont  diaparu  lea  doublona 

qu-il  enierme, 
O  changement  soudain !  toute  sa  gloire 

a  fui ; 

On  n'entend  plus  parler  de  lui. 
II  Sac*. 
Gioceva  in  un  cantone 

D'anticamera  umfl,  vote  un  Saccone, 

Che  ad  altro  non  servia 

Che  n  nettnr  gli  sdvali  a  chi  renin. 
Or  odi  gioco  della  sorte.    A  caso 

V'inctampa  la  fortuna, 

£  tutto  ad  occhi  chiuai  e  sonnoleoti 

Te  lo  rierapie  di  zeechini  ardeiiti. 
Tkliracoloso  cangianiento !  il  Sacco, 

Quel  roazo  Sacco  e  sozzo, 

Divien  aubitamanto 

Lldolo  della  gente.   Ognun  ffncliina, 

Ognun  chiede  l'onore 

I>i  suo  boon  aervitore,  e  il  cortegiano 

Se  gli  sprofonda  col  cappello  in  mano. 

What  very  opposite  metJiods  have 
here  been  adopted  by  the  respective 
translators  of  the  same  piece  is  very  self- 


evident  their  versions,  being  altogether 
different  in  expression,  and  presenting 
hardlyatratt in  common.  Ofthetwo,the 
Italian  gives  more  of  the  manner  of  the 
original,  but  is  far  more  diffuse;  for 
the  seven  lines,  beginning  at  "  Mira- 
coloso  cangiamento  ! "  are  altogether 
an  interpolation.  Numerous  discre- 
pancies equally  great  might  be  brought 
forward,  did  we  consider  it  at  all  worth 
while  to  do  so  ;  but  instead  of  detain- 


serve  up  to  him  the  sables  translated 
by  ourselves,  in  the  selection  of  which 
we  have  been  guided  rather  by  novelty 
of  subject  than  by  merit  of  execution, 
since  the  one  may  easily  be  preserved, 
whereas  particular  beauties  of  versifi- 
cation, idiom,  and  expression,  are 
nlmost^always  lost  in  transferring  from 

equivalent  or  analogous. 

Apelles  and  the  Ass. 
How  vanity  the  man  misleads 
Incautious,  who  its  whisperings  heeds  ! 
Ofttimesit  causes  him  to  pride 
Himself  on  what  all  else  deride, 
And  makes  him  fancy  that  he  fame 
Acquires  by  that  which 

him  tduuue. 
Apelles,  gays  our  story,  met 
A  doukev  whom  be  asked  to  ait 
As  model  to  bim.    Donkey  wagging 
His  tail,  assented  ;  and  then  ran 

bragging 

To  all  his  friends :  «  Apelles  was  so 
pressing, 

That  to  refuse  him  would  have  been  dig. 

tressing. 
Rather  a  bore  though,  tntrt  nous  ; 
But  then,  so  urged,  what  can  ooe  do  * 
Iu  fact,  he  would  take  no  denial, 
So  I  must  give  the  chap  a  triaL 
We  should,  you  know,  to  folks  be  civil. 
E'en  though  we  wish  them  at  the  devflL 
Now,  guess  you  why  be  importunes  we 
thus  >— 
Tis  'cause  he  wants  to  draw 
A  fine,  poetic  Pe; 


off 


Pegasus, 


saw.' 


i. 


No!"  cried  the  painter,  who  just  then 
I'd  bv. 
doukev 


,  you're  quite  out, — 
folks  would  say,  vou  lie  : 
'lis  Aiidaa'  judgment  I'm  ubout ; 


us  to  assert;  but,  according  to  our  informant,  it  was  his  practice  to  get  IUu 
and  other  foreigner*  to  select  for  him  striking  passages,  or  minor  poems,  and  to  trans- 
late them  as  closely  as  possible  into  either  English  or  French  for  him.  Without 
fuitber  testimony  as  to  its  truth,  this  is  almost  confirmed  by  some  otherwise  unac- 
countable errors,  which  he  could  hardly  by  aay  possibility  have  fallen  into,  had  he 
been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  poems  from  which  the  extracts  were  taken.  His 
specimens  of  Ciieskian  poetry  were  sadly  cut  up  in  one  German  jo 
original  passages,  s  literal  German  translation,  and  Bowring  s  own, 
three  columns. 
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hk  worship's  ears  to 


Therefore,  my 
make, 

talc* ; 

For  though  I  have  examined  many  au  a&s. 
Your  ears  for  length  all  others  far  sur- 


It  is  possible  that  some  one  may  dis- 
cover that  the  same  idea,  differently 
dressed  up,  perhaps,  had  been  adopted 
before  Krilov  made  use  of  it ;  but  to 
us  it  is  altogether  new.  Or  it  may  be 
objected  to  it,  that  it  is  as  much  of  a 
focetia—  an  epigrammatic  anecdote,  as 
a  fable.  We  are  no  very  gTeat  stick- 
lers about  names  j  therefore,  should  it 
please  any  one  so  to  denominate  it  in 
preference,  we  shall  leave  him  so  to 
class  it.  Hie  next  we  produce  from 
our  store  shews  Jar  more  ingenuity  of 
invention,  while  it  recommends  itself 


The  Leaves  and  the  Roots. 
Twas  on  s  sunny  summer  day, 
Exulting  in  the  flickering  shade, 
They  cast  athwart  the  greensward  glade, 
The  leaves,  a  fluttering  host, 
Thus  'gnn  their  worth  to  boast, 
And  to  each  other  say  :— . 

"  la  it  not  wo 

That  deck  the  tree- 
Its  stem  and  branches  all  array, 
In  verdant  pomp  and  vigorous  grace  ? 
Deprived  of  us,  how  altered  were  their 

case! 

Is  it  not  we  who  form  the  grateful  screen 
Of  foliage  and  luxuriant  green, 

Welcome  to  traveller  and  to  swain  1 

Yes  !  we  may  be  deemed  vaio, 
But  we  it  is  whose  charms  invite 

Youths  and  maidens  to  the  grove  ; 
And  we  it  is,  too,  who  at  night 

Shelter  in  her  retired  alcove 

The  songstress  of  the  woods,  whoso 
Mrain 

Wafts  music  over  dale  and  plain ! 
In  us  the  Zephyrs  most  rejoice : 
Our  emerald  beauty  to  caress, 
On  silken  wings  they  fondly  press." 
"  Most  true  ;  hut  vet 
You  ought  not  to  forge e 
We  too  exist,"  replied  a  voice 
Tlmt  issued  from  the  earth ; 
"  Wo   sure  possess    some  little 
worth." 

"And  who  are  vol  where  do  ye 

 «...  * 

grow  V 

"  Jiuried  are  wo  here  below, 

Deep  in  the  ground,  lis  we  who 

The  stem  and  you,  and  make  you 
nourish. 

For,  understand,  we  are  the  roots, 
From  whom  the  tree  itself  upshoots : 
Ti«  we  by  whom  you  thrive — 
From  whom  your  beauty  ye  derive. 


Unlike  to  yon,  we  are  not  rair, 
Nor  dwell  we  in  the  upper  air; 
Vet  do  we  not,  like  you,  decay, — 
"Winter  tears  us  not  away. 
Ye  fall— yet  still  remains  the  tree ; 
But  should  it  chance  that  ws 
Once  cease  to  live,  adieu 
Both  to  the  tree,  fair  leaves,  and 


you 


Were  we  called  upon  to  award  "  the 
apple"  to  any  single  one  of  Krilov's 
fables  in  preference  to  the  rest,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  decide  in  favour 
of  this.  Others  will,  perhaps,  be  quite 
as  well  satisfied  with  those  which 
are  touched  off  in  a  sprightlier  mood, 
from  among  which  we  will  give  that 
entitled 

The  Hos* 

It  chanced  that  a  hog  once  wandered 

To  a  noble's  stately  dwelling  ; 
Yet  on  its  beauties  he  ne'er  pondered, 

Being  quite  engrossed  in  smelling 
The  steams  that  issued  from  the  kitchen. 

He  searched  each  gutter,  sink,  and 
drain. 

The  stables,  next,  t'  explore  was  fain. 
And  thought  the  dunghill  most  bewitch- 
ing. 

Then  after  he  had  raked  about, 
And  grubb'd  the  filth  up  with  bis 
snout, 

He  to  his  sty  return 'd  quite  tired, 

And  in  no  small  degree  bemired. 

"  Well,"  said  a  clown, ««  where  havo 

vou  been  1 
Most  wondrous  sights,  I  trow,  you've 

seen, 

And  stared  at  all  that's  grand  and  fine.* 
"  Humph  !"  grunted  forth  our  worthy 
swine, 

"  I  wot  not  what  it  is  you  prate  s 
I  saw  no  grandeur,  saw  uo  state. 
All  that  I  know 's  I  found  enough 
Of  tolerable  kitchen  stuff ; 
And  in  a  drain  was  some  good  swill, 
Of  which  I  took  a  hearty  filL" 

In  such  guise,  too,  to  sav  the.  truth. 

His  tour  makes  many  a  travelling 
youth 

O'erlooks  what  most  deserves  his 
pains, 

And  chiefly  scoksout  for  the  drains ; 
Wsllowa  in  mire  and  on  dunghill , 
And,  like  our  bog,  cares  but  for 
swill ! 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  fables 
we  have  translated,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  as  closely  to  the  ori- 
ginal as  possible,  without  cramping 
ourselves,  and  thereby  rendering  our 
copy  stiff  and  spiritless.  Most  assur- 
edly we  have,  in  no  instance,  indulged 
in  the  licenses  which  Count  OrlofF's 
French  and  Italian  versifiers  allowed 
themselves.    It  is  thus  that  Sophie  Gay 
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Russian  Fabulists,  with  Specimens.  [February, 


begins  her  version  of  the  fable  we  have 
just  given : 

Qu'est  devenu  ce  temps  ou  le  bon  La 
Fontaine, 

Sous  le  voile  enfantine  do  la  naivete, 
Aux  petits  comme  aux  grands  disait  la 
v  6  rite, 

Et  faisait  sur  le  vrai  des  fables  par  cen- 
taine ! 

f|  vous  auroit  do  peint  do  mon  pour- 


Les  petits  yeux,  et  la  longue  figure ; 
Puis  le  prenant  au  sortir  du  berceau, 
Vous  auriez  su  toute  son  aventure. 

Of  all  this,  and  more  in  the  same 
train,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
Russian  fable;  therefore,  let  it  have 
whatever  merit  it  may,  it  conveys  no 
idea  of  Knlov's  manner.  Perhaps, 
however,  translators— at  least  those  who 
write  in  verse— have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  travellers  possess.  Salvatore 
Betti's  version  is  far  more  faithful : 

Conton  che  un  porco  a  sorte 

Di  splendido  palazzo  entro  a  la  corte  ; 

E,  cola  pervenuto 

Dove  giace  il  sozzor  della  cucina, 
Si  rotold  fra  le  iromondezze  e  il  luto  ; 

£  alia  mandra  vicina 
Poi,  secundo  il  suo  stil,  se  ne  torno 
Fetido  e  brutto  quunto  dir  si  pud,  Ac. 

Canin*  Fritnd$hip. 

Stretched  in  the  sunshine,  basking  lay 
Two  dogs,  one  Trusty,  t'other  Tray ; 

To  watch  and  guard  the  house  by  night 
Their  office  was  ;  but  then  by  day 

To  bark  tbev  were  far  too  polite : 
So  they  a  tite-a-titt  began, 
And  their  discourse  a  long  while  ran 
On  canine  duties  and  employments. 
On  canine  pastimes  and  enjoyments. 
On  canine  friendship  they  dilated 
Next,  and  its  value  highly  rated. 
««  What  more  delightful,"  Trusty 
•4  Than  mutual  sympathy  and  aid  ! 
They  who  together  toil  and  rest 
Taste  of  life  the  greatest  zest. 
Without  a  friend  s  participation, 
There's  little  joy  in  any  station. 
Were,  now,  for  instance,  you  and  I 
Always  to  dwell  in  amity, 
How  happily  our  time  would  fly !" 

«  Truly,  1  think  so,"  answered  Tray  : 
It  is  a  shame  —  it  quite  a  farce  is, 
That  living  here  beneath  one  roof. 
Where  we  both  get  food  enough, 
Scarcely  one  day  in  seven  passes 
Without  some  wrangling  or  affray. 
Time  was,  dogs  were  for  friendship  noted, 
As  instances  proverbial  quoted  ; 
But  now  quite  the  reverse  we  find  — 
As  little  love  they  bear  their  kind 
As  men  themselves,  so  altered  now 'a  the 


"  Become  a  model  to  our  race. 
Here  take  my  paw,  and  ill  betide 
Him  who  shall  break  the  compact  first : 
Be  he  of  dogs  the  most  accurs'd." 
Just  then,  as  if  to  put  them  to  the  test, 

The  cook  a  bone  did  to  them  fling  ; 
And  straight  our  canine  Pylades 

And  Orestes  made  a  spring 
The  prize  to  seize  ; 
And  snarled  and  growled  at  such  a  rate, 

That  cook  thought  best 
The  troth-pledged  friends  to  separate. 
Of  friendship,  with  like  love  replete, 
Examples  not  a  few  we  meet, — 
Nay,  without  libelling  them  too  much, 
May  call  most  worldly  friendships  such. 
Whom  best  of  friends  you  would  suppose. 
Fling  but  a  bone,  and  they  are  foes. 

Although  altogether  different  as  to 
the  subject,  the  next  specimen  we  shall 
give  carries  with  its  application  a  very 
striking  affinity  to  Lessing's  fable  of 
the  M  Wasps."  They  are  both  variations 
of  the  same  theme,  the  scope  of  which 
is  to  set  in  a  strong  light  the  false  pride, 
whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  who 
make  a  boast  of  being  descended  from 
a  stock  from  which  they  have  also  de- 
generated. We  do  not,  however,  charge 
Krilov  with  having  borrowed,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  the  German,  be- 
cause, even  could  we  be  certain  that  the 
idea  of  his  fable  was  suggested  by 
that  of  Lessing,  that  circumstance  would 
not  in  the  least  affect  his  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, at  least  not  without  compro- 
mising, in  some  way  or  other,  almost 
every  author,  living  or  dead.  Lessing's 
fable  is  avowedly  a  reflection  upon  "  the 


»» 


Let  us,  then."  his  companion  cried, 


selves  to  be  the  issue  of  the  old  heroic 
Romans,  because  they  have  been  born 
upon  their  graves."  In  Krilov's, on  the 
contrary,  the  satire  is  not  only  more 
general,  but  less  bitter;  and,  if  less 
dignified  in  tone,  less  poetical  in  con- 
ception, it  is  not  deficient  in  drollery 
and  humour. 

The  Geese. 
His  geese  to  market  driving,  Nick 
Rudely  applied  to  them  his  stick, 
To  hinder  'em  from  rambling,  and  their 
pace 
Onward  to  urge ; 
For  market  time  was  on  its  verge. 
And  Nick  was  thinking  of  bis  gains  ; 
And  wbene'er  interest's  in  the  case, 
Politeness  must  of  course  givo  place. 
Nor  at  such  season  trouble  people's 
brains. 

His  flock,  however,  saw  no  need 

For  journeying  on  with  all  their  speed. 

But  fancied  more  consideration 

Was  due  to  them  as  fowl  of  note  and 
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"  Are  wo  then  merely  of  the  rabble  ?" 
So  begun  a  goose  to  gabble 
To  a  passenger  they  met, 
«•  Are  we  of  common  Dirds  a  vulgar  set, 
That  we  are  to  be  treated  thus? 
'Tis  monstrous  and  most  scandalous 
After  such  fashion  to  be  driven 
By  a  rude  bind !    Tif  not  to  be  for. 
given ! 

The  fellow  ought,  at  least,  to  know, 
That  of  respect  some  little  show 
His  equals  to  our  equals  owe ; 
We're  from  th'  illustrious  fowls  de- 
scended, 

By  whom  great  Rome  was  once  de- 
fended, 

And  rescued  from  the  treacherous 
Gaul." 

"  Perhaps  'tis  so ;  but  is  that  all!" 

The  passenger  inquires. 
"  All !  and  enough  ;  did  they  not  save 
The  Capitol  t" 

"  I  pardon  crave, 
That  none  disputes,  nor  doubts  its 

truth ; 

Yet  what  have  you  achieved,  for- 
sooth !* 

"  Again,  I  tell  you  that  our  sires——" 
■  Your  ancestors,  pray,  leave  alone, 
'Tis  not  their  merits,  but  your  own 

I  fain  would  learn, 
And  to  display  them  should  bo  your 
concern. 

As  for  your  sires, 

Whom  ail  the  world  admires, 
Theirs  be  their  glory.    Ye  are  only  fit 

To  be  well  roasted  on  a  spit!  " 

As  another  specimen  of  that  comic 
tone  for  which  Krilov  is  so  much 
relished  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  that 
dramatic,  or  if  not  exactly  dramatic,  col- 
loquial form  which  he  frequently  adopts, 
we  may  quote  the  fable  entitled  "  The 
Soup  ;"  or,  according  to  the  original, 
"  Ukka,"  a  species  of  fish-soup,  which 
is  a  favourite  national  dish  among  the 
Russians,  although  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
gastronomy  to  say  whether  it  does  credit 
to  their  taste,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
prepared.  Our  ignorance,  however, 
need  in  this  case  give  us  very  little 
concern,  since  the  reader  may,  without 
the  slightest  detriment  to  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  fable,  imagine  the 
soup  spoken  of  to  be  turtle,  either 
genuine  or  mock,  or  whatever  kind  may 
be  most  relishing  to  his  own  palate. 
Our  business  is  to  serve  it  up  at  once; 
and  should  it  not  be  founa  quite  so 
savoury  as  we  seem  to  promise,  the 
blame  must  rest  entirely  with  ourselves, 
as  unskilful  cooks  who  have  spoiled  a 


good  dish  by  attempting  to  warm  it 
afresh. 

The  Soup. 

"  Come,  neighbour,  do  not  need  such 
pressing; 

Fall  to,  and  eat, 
Here's  quite  a  treat, 

For  soup  like  this 's  a  perfect  blessing  !" 

"  Thanks !  I  don't  doubt  it  is  delightful. 

But  I  have  dined." 

■  Nay,  don't  be  spiteful." 

"  Upon  my  word,  another  bit, 

i  lie  uesi  ibri  cam©  iroin  poi  or  sjut. 

Irrmlii  nrtf  tnn^ri  » 
vUUIU  IIUV  lUUv.Il 

"  Pshaw  !  a  mere  spoonful ;  for  you  don't 
get  such 

Rare  soup  as  this,  'faith,  every  day. 
^Tijj  zQ&do  fro  j\\  t\  TTs'O^t  o b  oxco  rocc i  j^fc#'' 

"  Well,  since  you  will  not  take  me  nay — 
Since  I  must  taste,  why  e'en  so  be't. 

'*  Come,  that  is  rightly  now  agreed  ! 
Say,  is  it  not  delicious  feed  1 
How !    Does  it  not  your  palate  suit  1 
Is  it  not  rich  enough,  I  pray  V 

"  Its  excellence  I  don't  dispute, 

But  " 

M  Hang  your  buts,  and  eat  away  !" 
Thus  pressed  the  host,  while  the  poor 
guest, 

By 's  importunity  distress'd, 
Was  forced  to  comply  with  bis  request, 
And  just  contrived  his  plate  to  empty. 
"  Another  spoonful ! — let  me  tempt  ye." 
On  this,  upstarting  from  his  seat, 
The  guest  at  once  made  his  retreat. 

Writers,  to  you  my  tale's  address'd, 
Who  with  most  fertile  pens  are  blest ; 
Yet  gifted  with  but  small  discretion, 
Would  feast  the  public  to  repletion  ; 
Force  down  their  throats,  book  after  book, 
Cramming  them  till  they  fairly  choke ; 
And  of  your  prose,  or  verse  so  tuneful, 
Insist  on  giving  us  another  spoonful! 

The  moral  of  this  comes  so  home  to 
ourselves,  that  it  warns  us  to  have  some 
consideration  for  our  readers ;  therefore, 
although  our  own  soup  is  prepared 
from  a  most  approved  foreign  receipt, 
we  will  not  insist  upon  their  tasting 
another  spoonful  of  it  just  now,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  surfeiting  them 
entirely.  We  discreetly  clap  the  cover 
on  our  soup-dish,  and  send  it  away ; 
purposing,  Regina  volcnie,  to  replenish 
it  and  set  it  before  our  readers  again,  a 
month  hence,  unless  we  should  discover 
in  the  interim,  that  the  first  taste  has 
quite  taken  away  their  appetites  for 
such  outlandish  dainty  stuff,  in  com- 
parison with  which  they  may,  per- 
chance, hold  German  saver  kraut  to  be 
perfect  ambrosia. 
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Maty  Mugdalcne. 


[February, 


MARY  MAGDALENE. 

How  have  tbey  wrong'd  thee,  Magdalene  the  lair ! 

Mistaking  for  gross  passion  love  divine, 

Which  glow'd  within  that  ardent  soul  of  thine: 
Would  that  my  own  a  kindred  love  might  share ! 

They  saw  thee  kneel  before  thy  Saviour-Lord, 
And  wipe  his  feet  with  thy  long  flowing  hair } 

They  felt  not  how  by  thee  he  was  adored. 
And  judged  thee  by  their  own  conventual  laws, 
Blaming  the  action,  knowing  not  its  cause. 

He  who  could  read  each  impulse  of  the  heart, 
Did  not  thus  judge  of  thee,  fair  Magdalene, 
When  kneeling  at  his  feet  thy  form  was  seen  : 

He  did  not  harshly  tell  thee  to  depart : 
He  knew  the  fond  devotion  of  thy  breast, 

Thy  perfect  love,  unmix'd  with  fraud  or  art : 
Through  a  condemning  crowd,  on  Mary  prest, 

And,  with  a  fervour  since  how  little  proved, 

Kiss'd  and  embraced  the  feet  of  Him  she  loved ! 

Borne  on  by  holy  instinct  undefined, 

She  heeded  hot  what  mortals  here  might  say ; 

She  saw  one  object  with  the  Spirit's  ray- 
She  felt  one  purpose  filling  all  her  mind  : 

Oh,  that  my  soul  could  keep  such  holy  beam  I 
That  in  my  depths  of  being  it  would  stay  1 

But,  though  I  feel  it  for  a  moment  stream 
Throughout  my  soul,  its  pure  and  holy  light 
Is  quickly  lost,  and  all  again  is  night  1 

Pure  is  that  love  which  owns  no  blush  of  shame, 
That  fears  not  ridicule  or  vulgar  scorn  — 
But  feeling  that  pure  love  is  Spirit-born, 

Seeks  not  to  quench  the  God-inspired  flame ; 
Still  may  it  burn  within  the  bosom-shrine. 

Thou,  Mary,  knew  from  whence  thy  pure  love  came. 
Its  sacred  altar  was  that  heart  of  thine  I 

Entranc'd  before  thy  Saviour  didst  thou  kneel. 

And  all  a  prophet's  inspiration  feel  I 

The  chosen  Twelve  beheld  not  what  she  saw 
With  clear  perception,  by  the  Spirit-eye, 
That  her  beloved  Master  soon  would  die, 

As  expiation  for  a  broken  law. 
The  costly  spices  that  for  Him  she  brought, 

Were  for  His  "  burial "  now  approaching  nigh — 
Twos  God  himself  this  wond  rous  knowledge  taught. 

That  fount  from  whence  flow'd  Mary's  love  divine, 

Made  his  own  Spirit  on  her  being  shine. 

Although  she  saw  him  on  the  cross  expire, 

She  watch'd  beside  his  tomb  to  see  him  rise, 

Still  inspiration  beaming  in  her  eyes, 
And  in  her  soul  a  prophet  s  holy  fire. 

To  her,  before  all  others,  Jesus  spake, 
He  did  not  her  devoted  love  despise. 

Whilst  others  slept,  poor  Mary  was  awake ; 
She  knew  the  Lord  of  Life  no  grave  could  keep, 

That  soon  He  would  burst  forth  from  deathlike  sleep. 
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"  She  loved  much  ! "  thus  did  the  Master  say ; 

Such  record  she  alone  on  earth  received, 

Amongst  the  followers  who  on  Him  believ'd, 
And  saw  him  die  on  the  appointed  day. 

Great  was  her  faith  1    Much  greater  far  ber  love  I 
Oh !  that  1  could  such  perfect  love  display, 

And  hear  our  blessed  Saviour  thus  approve ! 
Sweet  Mary  Magdalene!  I  feel  thy  worth, 
And  justify  thy  fame  throughout  the  earth. 

With  what  intensity  of  love  she  sought 

The  costliest  spices,  and  the  gums  most  rare ; 

The  spotless  vase  of  alabaster  for : 
u  Exceeding  precious"  was  the  gift  she  brought; 
Perchance  it  cost  her  all  her  earthly  store. 
How  did  rich  odours  float  upon  the  air  1 

Thus  incense  rises  when  true  hearts  adore ; 
For  sure  a  moral  atmosphere  surrounds 
Those  spirits  where  the  love  of  God  abounds. 

Let  not  the  painter  give  with  cunning  dyes 

A  false  expression  to  thy  holy  (ace, 

And  rob  thee  of  thy  most  attractive  grace ; 
Let  him  not  paint  the  tear-drop  iu  thine  eyes, — 

For  crimes,  poor  wronged  one  I  thou  hast  never  known ; 
But  rather  let  him  on  thy  features  trace 

Devotion  a  Madonna's  self  might  own ; 
And  braid  tiiy  golden  tresses  round  a  head 
On  which  a  glory  like  to  hers  is  spread. 

A  saint,  sweet  Magdalene !  art  thou  to  me ; 

Thy  youthful  form  I  in  my  dreams  behold, 

With  eyes  upraised,  and  hair  of  streaming  gold, 
In  speechless  love  at  thy  dear  master's  knee ; 

I  mark  the  depth  of  those  celestial  eyes, 
And  all  their  rapt,  their  true,  devotion  see : 

What  though  the  world  such  visions  may  despise. 
If  they  but  touch  this  heart  to  feel  like  thee, 
Still  may  such  lovely  dreams  be  seen  by  me  1 

What  were  the  taunts  of  men  to  one  whose  soul 

Was  in  communion  with  a  God  of  Love  ? 

Where  every  thought  and  feeling  soared  above? 
Twere  easier  far  the  plauets  to  control, 

And  send  them  wandering  through  the  fields  of  space  j 
Or  from  its  centre  the  firm  sun  to  move, 

And  hurl  it  headlong  to  some  distant  place ; 
Than  bring  down  such  a  spirit  to  this  earth, 
Which  clings  to  God,  and  feels  how  high  its  birth  1 
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It  was  late  one  cheerless  October  even- 
ing, some  years  ago,  when,  proceeding 
to  Scotland  from  a  visit  to  the  Lakes, 
I  arrived  at  the  Blue  Bull,  the  head 
hostelry  of  a  small  village  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  latter  part  of  my  drive 
had  been  through  a  flat,  sterile  coun- 
try, presenting  no  single  feature  to 
divert  my  attention  from  the  palsying 
effect  of  the  bleaching  wina  which 
swept,  almost  continuously,  over  its 
desolate  surface  with  a  searching  keen- 
ness, against  which  my  triple  enve- 
lopement  of  body-coat,  surtout,  and 
cloak  felt  almost  as  light  and  porous  as 
if  their  fabric  had  been  of  open  net- 
work. A  constant  succession  of  sleety 
showers  had  been  brewing  in  the  hori- 
zon to  windward  throughout  the  day ; 
and,  now  and  then,  a  dark  cloud  broke, 
as  it  were,  from  its  moorings,  and, 
scudding  before  the  blast,  discharged, 
as  it  passed  overhead,  its  icy  contents 
on  my  jaded  self  and  horse  with  a  pre- 
pense bitterness  and  malice  which  more 
than  once  made  me  fain  to  imitate  the 
example  of  a  philosophic  looking  old 
steed  which  I  passed  upon  the  road, 
and,  by  turning  my  back  upon  it,  with 
proper  spirit  manifest  my  contemptuous 
indignation  at  its  scurvy  treatment. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  as  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  practical  physiologist,  I  may 
as  well  note  down,  tor  the  edification  of 
meteorologists,  held,  nowadays,  in  such 
high  repute,  a  well  certified  conclusion, 
which  may  perchance  aid  them  in  their 
aptly  misty  pursuit  of  what  is,  without 
doubt,  in  these  parts  an  exceedingly 
dim  and  foggy  science.  What  aug- 
ments the  value  of  said  conclusion  is, 
that,  so  to  speak,  it  belongs  to  the  moral 
rather  than  the  physical  character  of  the 
subtile  substance  to  which  it  refers — a 
feature  which,  the  discerning  will  per- 
ceive, ineffably  enhances  its  importance, 
as  tending  to  elucidatejthe  rationale  of 
what,  for  some  six  thousand  years,  has 
been  proverbially,  though  improperly, 
regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of 
causeless  caprice  and  motiveless  insta- 
bility—an explosion  of  which  false  the- 
ory,  by  the  demonstration  of  the  true 
one,  will  serve  still  more  brightly  to  ir- 
radiate the  enlightened  age  in  which  we 
have  the  singular  felicity  to  live,  and 
pinnacle  it  yet  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  clear-ey^d  worshippers  of  the 


"  purely  intellectual."  The  French 
philosophers  have  lately,  it  is  asserted 
(by  themselves),  discovered  the  roost 
lively  sensibility  in  a  cabbage,  and  their 
visual  acumen  has  been  pronounced  un- 
paralleled since  the  days  of  Lynceus. 
But  how  poor  and  pitiful  does  this  ap- 
pear when  compared  with  the  percep- 
tion of  a  "  motive  of  intention  in  the 
wind  itself — the  wind  which,  to  or- 
dinary optics,  is  utterly  invisible,  and 
only  known  by  its  occasional  affecting 
deposits  of  victimised  little  flies,  &c., 
upon  their  tender  surface.  Were  I 
given  to  the  gratulatory  and  eulogistic 
strain,  I  might  here  gorgeously  dis- 
course on  this  great  subject,  and,  haply, 
intimate  my  claim  to  learned  gratitude ; 
but,  as  I  am  of  a  roost  modest  and  un- 
assuming temper,  I  incline  not  to  blow 
the  trumpet  before  myself,  and,  there- 
fore, willingly  evade  the  invidious  task. 
Well,  then,  without  further  flourish, 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  there  is  avast  deal 
of  malice  in  the  wind,— that  its  freaks 
discover  a  most  designing  and  circum- 
venting spirit.  It  takes  a  base  plea- 
sure in  tormenting  a  poor  traveller,  in 
making  its  assaults  upon  the  least  de- 
fensible points,  as  well  as,  for  him,  at  the 
most  inopportune  conjunctures, — and 
shewing  a  craft  and  policy  in  its  mode 
of  annoyance  which  on  d  priori  grounds 
would  be  altogether  incredible.  If  he 
turn  his  back  to  meet  the  brunt,  it 
forthwith  abates  its  violence,  cunningly 
husbanding  its  strength  where  its  ex- 
penditure would  be  useless,  and  re- 
serving its  fiercest  and  bitterest  gusts  to 
salute  his  pallid  cheeks  and  ruddy  nose 
withal,  when,  tempted  by  the  moment- 
ary lull,  the  unlucky  wight  turns  again 
to  pursue  his  journey.  And,  again,  if 
he  be  but  a  traveller  to  and  fro,  and 
have  struggled  on  manfully  against  it 
for  a  while,  in  the  hope  that,  if  in  his 
advance  it  was  his  euemy,  in  his  re- 
turn, at  least,  it  will  be  his  ally,  most 
assuredly  ;  if  the  malicious  tyrant  hap- 
pen to  be  in  sportive  mood,  he  is  doomed 
to  find  in  the  falsity  of  his  expectations 
another  instance  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
human  hopes;  for  no  sooner  does  he 
reverse  his  route,  no  sooner  does  he 
begin  to  felicitate  himself,  and  be  on 
kindly  terms  with  his  old  foe,  than 
suddenly — prestissimo — the  latter  has 
veered  about,  aod  again  rudely  blusters 
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at  him  from  the  opposition,  driving  the 
breath  down  his  throat,  if  he  open  his 
mouth  in  upbraiding*  or  complaint, 
venting  at  will  the  venom  of  his  spleen 
in  angry  buffets  upon  his  victim,  who, 
his  heart  full  of  bitterness  at  this  spite- 
ful treachery,  with  the  defiance  of  in- 
dignation and  despair,  doggedly 

"  With  half- shut  eyes  and  puckered 

checks,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods 

on." 

Such  is  the  veritable  conclusion ;  and 
who  will  confess  himself  so  dull  of  per- 
ception, and  so  destitute  of  experience, 
as  to  avow  scepticism  upon  the  point  f 
At  this  I  have,  inductively,  arrived 
long  since ;  and  if  I  entertained  any 
lurking  misgiving  as  to  its  soundness, 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  present 
quite  suincient  10  maKe 


me  abjure  all  heretical  doubts,  and 
root  me  more  firmly  in  the  orthodox 
belief;  and,  consequently,  Boreas  — 
using  this  term  genericaUy,  for  I  could 
fix  the  offending  blast  to  no  specific 
point  or  quarter  of  the  compass— and  I 
were  not  on  the  most  friendly  footing  as, 
with  hard-set  teeth  and  half-shut  eyes,  I 
urged  my  foiling  horse  on  to  the  little 
village  of  which  I  have  made  mention 
above.  The  evening  was  closing  in 
clouds  and  storm  when  I  reached  the 
inn,  and  verily,  after  such  a  drive,  it 
lightened  my  heart  and  raised  my  pulse 
to  look  upon  the  round,  rubicund  phy- 
siognomy of  Boniface,  reflective  of  a 
richly  stocked  larder,  as  it  shone  be- 
nignantly  on  witnessing  the  arrival  ofa 
substantial-looking  guest,  with  a  valise, 
and  gig  and  horse  to  boot. 

In  a  few  minutes,  my  small  travelling 
traps  were  consigned  to  my  chamber, 
my  load  of  wet  cloth  thrown  off,  my 
feet  introduced  into  a  most  luxurious 
pair  of  slippers  (my  own,  by  the  way, 
—  for  I  totally  escbew  the  current  gear 
supplied  by  Boots),  and  my  person  in- 
stalled in  a  huge  arm-chair  right  oppo- 
site that  radiant  source  of  comfort  on  a 
winter  evening — a  blazing  fire. 

"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  1" 

muttered  I,  as  I  stretched  myself  most 
unsophisticated^  before  the  genial 
flame,  my  complacency  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  note  of  pre- 
paration from  behind,  where  the  waiter, 
worthy  follow,  was  making  snug  ar- 
rangements, in  my  behalf,  for  recruiting 
exhausted  nature.    "  Here,  waiter/' 


said  I,  when  the  chink  of  the  cover  an- 
nounced  that  dinner  was  placed, "  wheel 
the  table  over  here  nearer  the  fire — 
that's  well.  Now  loosen  the  cork  in 
that  bottle,  and  snuff  the  candle :  that 
will  do,  and  so  leave  me  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and,  hark  ye,  when  I  ring,  let  me 
have  in  a  steaming  supply  of  hot  water 

—  better  bring  it  in  the  kettle— with 
some  of  your  best  brandy, — your  very 
best,  mind  ye ;  for  I  require  something 
of  virtue  to  chase  away  the  chill  I  have 
caugiu  irora  mat  oilier  wwu. 

•*  Never  fear,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  stuff 
that  would  set  the  heart  of  a  snowball 
on  fire.   Any  thing  else,  sir?" 

"  Nothing  more,  at  present,  my  good 
fellow/'  said  I,  benignly;  for  at  the 
moment  benevolence  was  too  warm  at 
my  heart  to  let  me  notice  the  rather 
equivocal  commendation  he  conferred 
upon  his  spirit. 

"  And  now,"  thought  I,  as,  after 
having  replenished  my  plate,  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  the  sherry,  "  it  is  a  deuced 
pity  there  was  not  some  cheery  com- 
panion opposite  to  fill  up  that  ugly  va- 
cancy, ana  appropriate  that  other  roast 
fowl,  it  eats  so  capitally  with  this 
Yorkshire  ham.  And  then  a  fellow, 
who  to  a  keen  appetite  adds  a  nice 
sensibility,  is  wont  to  feel  half  ashamed 
of  himself  when  cramming  down  his 
meal  in  solitude,  he  cannot  for  the 
life  of  him  adopt  the  ingenious  and  con- 
venient fiction,  that  he  is  exceeding 
moderation  solely  from  an  amiable  de- 
sire of  countenancing  his  friend.  But, 
tut  1  I  have  really  been  so  absent  as  to 
have  deprived  this  second  fowl  of  both 
its  wings ;  and,  truly,  I  blush  for  my 
incontinence  when  I  view  the  anatomy 
— setting  aside  the  neck  and  feet, 
which,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  have  left 
in  unimpaired  integrity — which  I  have 
made  of  its  dear  departed  companion. 
But,  come,  I  must  drown  unpleasant 
reflection  in  a  bumper  of  this  home- 
brewed. Ha!  genuine, and  capital,— 
in  good  sooth  a  sovereign  queller  of  all 
qualms.  And,  now,  as  a  matter  of 
form— for  in  my  present  capacity  of 
Conservative  it  is  my  duty  to  forswear 
all  departure  from  established  customs 

—  I  will  just  try  what  these  knick- 
knackeries  are  made  of ;  but  I  will 
make  short  work  with  them,  and  then 
finish  with  my  tumbler  of  brandy- 
punch,  just,  as  ray  old  friend,  Father 
Fogarty,  osed  to  say,  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices. But,  fairly  and  softly,  what 
is  that  stationed  with  respectful  firm- 
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ness  behind  the  cruet, — is  it  spectral 
or  substantial,  real  or  illusive  ?  As  I 
am  a  man  of  discernment,  it  is  a  good 
bond  fide  Cheshire,  in  the  very  prime  of 
i  is  grand  climacteric ;  and  "  it  would 
be  a  great  pity,  so  it  would,"  and  a 
shabby  act  of  injustice  into  the  bargain, 
to  pretermit  such  modest  and  unob- 
trusive merit  without  giving  it  some 
mark  of  my  esteem  for  its  high  deserts ; 
so,  here  goes  for  a  very  inadequate  tes- 
timony of  my  regard.  But,  alasl  ter- 
restrial joys  are  transient — man  is  ca- 
pricious—  pleasure  palls  in  the  posses- 
sion— possession  is  the  parent  of  new 
desire ;  all  which  cardinal  themes  of 
the  moralist  I  now  verified  at  ray  own 
expense.  Scarce  one  little  hour  had 
passed  since  a  snug  meal  and  a  snoring 
tire  were  the  grand  desiderata  iu  my 
eyes;  but  now,  with  all  the  prefixes 
and  affixes  of  good  cheer,  with  a  most 
desirable  alteration  in  my  personalities, 
and  a  highly  delectable  beverage  to 
boot,  they  seemed  but  small  things  in 
my  sight,  so  long  as  the  social  attribute 
of  my  humanity  found  no  scope  for  its 
indulgence.  Not  that  I  would  have  it 
supposed  that  I  never  like  to  be  alone, 
and  let  frolic  fancy  follow  her  bent, 
and  range  at  will  wherever  her  own  un- 
fettered impulse  prompts,  or  lapse  into 
that  more  dreamy  mood 

"  In  which  the  understanding  takes  re- 
pose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed. 

■  While  the  face 

Conceals  tbe  mood  lethargic  with  a  mnsk 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  tasked  to  bis  fall  strength,  ab- 
sorbed and  lost." 

Such  dissipation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
oAen  but  too  delicious  in  my  sight ; 
and — such  a  dash  of  contradiction  is 
there  in  my  nature — seldom  so  much 
so  as  when  I  should  be  all  eagerness 
and  attention,  as  when  called  on  to 
hearken  to  a  grave  discourse,  or  ejacu- 
late at  some  old  lady's  tales  of  terror 
gleaned  from  a  Sunday  paper,  or  weigh 
the  wisdom,  or  wonder  at  the  wit,  of 
some  of  those  elderly  gentlemen,  so 
often  met  with  nowadays,  who,  graft- 
ing a  shoot  of  the  flighty  philosophy  of 
modern  fashion  upon  the  sturdy  trunk 
of  last  century's  sagacity,  delight  in 
delivering  opaque  aphorisms,  about  the 
omnipotence  of  knowledge  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  current  enlightenment, 


the  stolidity  of  such  as  are  not  smitten 
with  a  similar  veneration  for  education, 
and  reform,  aud  machinery, and  steam, 
and  political  economy,  and,  above  all, 
the  "  scientific."  But  as  1  had  no 
such  incentive  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  was  most  provokingly  disinclined  to 
seud  my  imagination  abroad  upon  the 
wing  in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  craved 
rather  for  the  company  of  one  or  two 
of  my  own  species  with  whom  I  might 
chat  about  some  of  the  sublunary  com- 
monplaces of  the  day.  Such  a  crav- 
ing, however,  is  generally  most  inop- 
portune in  a  country  inn,  as  most  soli- 
tary travellers  know  to  their  cost ;  and, 
in  lieu  of  gratifying  it,  I  was  fain  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  moiety  of  an  old 
newspaper  which  I  espied  in  the  corner 
of  the  apartment.  But,  wo  was  roe, 
after  rising  from  my  easy  chair  rudely 
knocking  the  tender  little  digit  of  my 
sinister  supporter  against  the  foot  of  a 
most  contumacious  table  in  the  act,  and 
miserably  discontinuing  my  tout  en- 
temble  as  I  hobbled  towards  it,  I  found 
it  to  be  a  mutilated  advertisement  sheet 
of  the  Timet,  thickly  lettered  with 
Chancery  notices,  announcements  of 
disengaged  active  young  footmen,  staid 
elderly  cooks,  respectable  nurses,  &c; 
but  with  nothing  which  the  most  self- 
mortifying  could  peruse,  excepting  a 
scanty  fragment  of  a  production  of  that 
most  poetical  of  practical  men  (and 
who  of  the  present  generation  has  me- 
rited the  latter  epithet  so  highly?)— 
Robins,  eulogistic  of  a  certain  stately 
and  majestic  mansion,  with  its  ap- 
pendages,—  of  gardens  girdled  with 
foliage  and  rilled  with  fruitage — Elysian 
pleasure-grounds  — tastefully  disposed 
shrubberies  —  sweeping  lawns,  verdant 
vistas — richly  wooded  scenery,  ficc, 
&c. ;  the  whole  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  some  wealthy 
old  West  Indian  (in  the  longevity  of 
which  class,  by  the  way,  he  is  pecu- 
liarly interested)  who  may  feel  in- 
clined in  this  beauteous  Eden  to  pro- 
long, in  health  and  happiness,  the  rich 
autumnal  evening  of  his  life.  At  the 
foot  it  was  cruelly  and  curtly  announced 
— alackaday!  that  the  estimations  of 
imagination  and  mensuration  should  so 
widely  diner! — that  the  extent  of  this 
concentrated  essence  of  all  that  b  ex- 
quisite was — thirteen  acres,  three  roods, 
and  twelve  perches. 

Disheartened  by  so  rapid  a  descent 
from  the  region  of  fancy  to  thai  of  fact, 
aud  disappointed  in  my  search  after 
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the  readable,  1  was  returning  crest- 
fallen and  companion  less  to  my  chair, 
when,  most  felicitously,  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  apartment  ycleped  the 
**  travellers'  room,"  which  is  generally 
attached  to  such  inn*  us  are  on,  or  ad- 
jacent to,  the  great  commercial  tracks. 
A  room  of  this  kind  is  seldom  destitute 
of  company,  which,  if  not  very  rt- 
cherckiy  is  often  very  racy,  with  a 
pretty  fair  allowance  of  floating  intelli- 
gence, and,  not  rarely,  a  good  dash  of 
whimsiealness  in  some  of  its  members, 
who  are  apt  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
jispects  not  a  little  amusing  to  the 
hunter  after  the  ciiaracteristic,  or  the 
ridiculous. 

Following  up  the  lucky  thought,  I 
forthwith  instituted  an  inquiry,  and 
^i*4tliGi*^tl  f*i on)  wftitftt  lliSs>t  my  sup* 
position  was  quite  correct;  that  there 
were  five  or  six  in  the  room  already  — 
that  more  might  drop  in  as  toe  evening 
advanced ;  and  that  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, a  stranger>  had  arrived  a  few 
minutes  before  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
had  desired  to  be  shewn  into  the  same 
apartment.  I  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  adding  myself  to  the  number,  and, 
accordingly,  shortly  found  my  person 
snugly  ensconced  iu  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  my  optics  employed  in  lei- 
surely perusing  the  company  present. 
All,  except  one  who  was  a  little  aloof, 
and  whom  I  rightly  took  to  be  the 
"  stranger  gentleman,**  were  seated  at 
the  same  table,  earnestly,  but  joyously, 
employed  in  laying  a  fitting  substratum 
for  such  post-prandial  potations  as  the 
severity  of  the  weather  warranted,  and 
the  genial  comfort  of  the  fireside  in- 
vited.  The  waiter  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro  in  obedience  to  divers  simultaneous 
directions,  arranging  glasses,  preparing 
*•  materials,"  saying  "  yes,  sir,"  to  one 
who  asked  him  if  he  was  deaf,  and 
M  no,  sir,"  to  another  who  called  for  a 
knife  and  fork,  easting  in  bis  fleet 
career  an  occasional  glance  of  mingled 
menace  and  reproach  at  a  fathead ed 
pantry-boy,  whose  state  of  general  be- 
wilderment told  that  it  was  yet  early  in 
bis  apprenticeship  ;  and,  anon,  stop- 
ping to  administer  a  cuff  to  the  same 
youth  when  his  stupidity  surpassed  all 
sufferance,  and  when,  which  was  more 
than  once,  he  detected  him  in  the  illicit 
act  of  abstracting  sundry  morsels  which 
struck  his  fancy  from  such  savoury 
dishes  as  were  consigned  to  htm  for 
conveyance  outside.  On  the  whole, 
the  scene  was  highly  gratifying  to  the 


philanthropist  and  friend  to  retributive 
justice ;  and,  as  1  am  pretty  well  up  in 
both  these  character*,  1  had  much  rea- 
son to  felicitate  myself  on  my  change  of 
locality.  In  a  short  time,  the  entire 
party  was  seated  semicircularly  in  front 
of  a  noble  fire,  each  with  his  yard  of 
clay  and  "chirping  glass"  of  indis- 
pensable at  hand,  and  all,  apparently, 
in  a  high  state  of  cordiality  and  boon 
companionship ;  and,  after  the  severity 
of  their  morning's  exercise,  well  dis- 
posed to  chorus  the  favourite  old  fes- 
tive song,  which  a  plump  little  man  in 
company  hummed  as  he  filled  his  pipe— 

*•  The  day  is  gone,  the  night  *s  our  own ; 
Then  let  us  feast  the  sout : 
If  any  pain  or  enre  remain, 
Why— drown  It  in  the  bowl" 

But  though  the  circumstances  within 
doors  tended  to  mirthful  jollity,  the  in- 
creasing violence  of  the  storm  without 
soon  exercised  a  counter  influence ;  and 
as  the  windows  shook  in  their  cases,  and 
the  hail  rattled  heavily  upon  the  sound- 
ing panes, you  might  perceive  a  sombre 
hue  gradually  garnering  over  ihe  con- 
versation—a hue  which  deepened  into 
absolute  gloom  as  the  winds  assaulted 
the  now  quaking  tenement  which  housed 
us  with  a  growing  vehemence  and  force 
which  signified  a  desire,  and,  as  some 
would  have  it,  an  ability,  to  carry  our 
position  by  sepulchred  storm,  and,  hap- 
ly, perform  a  wild  requiesc«t  over  our 
remains.  We  could  hear  them  muster- 
ing, as  it  were,  upon  the  distant  waste, 
then  sweeping  sullenly,  and  with  aug- 
menting force  along,  till  they  reached 
the  expecting  inn,  round  the  trembling 
walls  of  which  they  blustered  with  sa- 
vage turbulence,  as  if  furious  at  the  ob- 
stinacy of  its  obstruction.  Blast  after 
blast  fell  upon  the  already  rickety 
building  with  a  pertinacity  and  force 
which,  seriously,  seemed  to  menace 
its  stability ;  but  though  its  old  walls 
shook,  tl>ey  yet  toughly  withstood  the 
brunt ;  ana  the  baffled  tempest,  spent 
with  its  efforts,  retired  for  a  while  to 
gather  strength  for  a  fresh  attack.  A 

party,  or  at  least  over  their  conversa- 
tion, and  instead  of"  quips  and  cranks  " 
being  bandied  merrily  to  and  fro,  each 
seemed  to  find  a  strange  pleasure  in 
trying  to  inspire  the  rest  with  dismal 
forelKxlmgs  about  the  wind- worthiness 
of  the  rather  ancient  edifice  which  for 
the  present  sheltered  us;  and  many 
had  copious  stores  of  portentous  "  saws 
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and  modern  instances,"  of  beings  in- 
numerable buried  alive  by  the  fells  of 
houses  vastly  stouter,  occasioned  by 
storms  vastly  weaker,  tlian  the  house 
and  storm  with  which  we,  luckless 
mortals,  had  to  deal  with  at  the  cur- 
rent crisis.    But,  though  every  one 
seemed  to  yield  his  assent  to  the  jus- 
tice of  these  fears,  and  to  be  most  cha- 
ritably disposed  to  prepare  his  neigh- 
bour for  the  worst,  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  one 
appeared  particularly  uneasy  in  regard 
to  his  own  individual  safety ;  but  as 
the  blast  roared  about  the  house,  or 
rumbled  down  the  chimney,  each  drew 
his  chair  closer  to  the  hearth,  and  swal- 
lowed his  beverage  with  a  degree  of 
placidity  which  would  have  redounded 
to  the  credit  of  A  melius  Antoninus 
himself,  considering   the  imminent 
hazard  in  which,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral avowal,  we  were  all  placed.  The 
elderly  gentleman  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  op- 
posite me,  in  the  corresponding  corner, 
without,  as  yet,  having  taken  any  part 
in  the  conversation,  or  been  apparently 
influenced  by  the  feelings  which  gave 
occasion  to  it.    Pipe  in  mouth,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  glowing  grate,  he 
puffed  leisurely  away  in  a  state  of  the 
roost  perfect  quietude,  varied  only  by 
his  occasionally  seizing  the  poker, 
which  he  kept  at  hand,  and  rousing  up 
the  blazing  "  sea-coal  fire"  till  the 
fl  ickering  flame  threw  broad  masses  of 
yellow  light  on  all  around,  and  duskily 
illuminated  the  remote  recesses  of 
the  heavily  wainscoted  and  somewhat 
gloomy  old  apartment.    He  was  a  tall, 
largely  framed  man,  seemingly  about 
sixty,  but  of  a  hale  and  nervous  consti- 
tution, with  the  look  of  one  who  had 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in 
severe  but  healthy  occupations.  Though 
a  little  stooped,  he  was  of  a  goodly 
presence  ;  had  a  pleasant,  rubicund 
countenance;  lively,  well-defined  fea- 
tures ;  a  rather  scanty  supply  of  white- 
ened  hair ;  and  well-set,  eloquent  blue 
eyes,  whose  moislness  told  that  he  was 
no  tee-totaller,  and  whose  mingled  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  intelligence  and 
l,,anly  feeling,  with,  perhaps,  a  slight 
dash  of  the  romantic,  as  he  mused  si- 
lently in  his  chair  before  the  waving 
flames,  gave  him  an  interest  and  at- 
tractiveness which  strongly  inclined  me 
to  a  closer  and  more  social  relation 
than  that  of  mere  proximity.   As  yet 
however,  he  seemed  indisposed  to  con- 


versation, and  I  knew  not  how  to  en- 
gage him  in  it,  until,  seeing  him  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
about  to  replenish,  I  called  to  mind 
that  I  had  a  piece  of  choice  negro  - 
head  in  my  cigar-case,  given  me  as  a 
special  favour  by  an  American  captain 
a  few  days  before.  This  precious  arti- 
cle I  immediately  produced,  and,  giv- 
ing second-hand  the  commendations  of 
its  donor,  requested  that  he  would 
oblige  me  by  an  opinion  of  its  merits  ; 
which,  I  doubted  not,  he  would  rate 
the  higher  alter  making  use  of  the  very 
indifferent  material  furnished  bv  the 
inn.  He  thanked  me  for  my  offer, 
which,  he  added,  was  most  acceptable, 
as  that  which  he  had  just  been  smok- 
ing had  but  a  very  sorry  flavour;  and, 
after  a  few  whiffs,  pronounced  mine  to 
be  genuine,  and  nonpareil.  "  It  would 
be  worth  gold,"  added  he,  "  to  any  un- 
lucky extern  this  pinching  night, — every 
puff  would  drive  away  a  pang,  and  grate- 
fully be  offered  up  as  incense  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  grower  of  the  '  cloud- 
compelling'  and  care-dispelling  weed. 

"  True,  true  as  Gospel,"  said  a 
little  man  near  him ;  "  Ira  a  smoking 
enthusiast  myself,  sir, — quite  of  a  con- 
genial taste  with  you,  and  can  fully 
enter  into  your  poetry  about  pipes  and 
tobacco.  Do  you  know,  of  a  stormy, 
foreboding,  awful  night  like  this, there's 
something,  in  my  mind,  quite  sublime- 
like." 

"  Very  true,  very  true,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  old  gentleman,  "  particularly  when 
a  man  has  taken  a  hearty  dinner,  and  is 
sitting  before  a  roaring  fire,  with  a 
smoking  tumbler  of  punch  beside  him, 
and  a  brace  within  him.  I  dare  say, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  company,  **  that  you  are  all 
of  my  opinion,  that  these  little  aids  and 
appliances  greatly  heighten  the  efiect, 
and  marvellously  sharpen  a  man's  sense 
of  admiration  for  the  sublime  and 
awful." 

A  cordial  langh  from  the  party,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rather  disconcerted 
"  smoking  enthusiast,"  followed  by  a 
simultaneous  kissing  of  glasses,  signi- 
fied an  entire  concurrence  in  his  doc- 
trine. 

"  I  myself,"  added  he,  after  a  brief 
pause, — "  I  myself,  at  this  moment, 
afford  an  instance  in  point ;  for  I  was 
just  thinking  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  perhaps  some  pleasure,  of  a 
scene  of  no  little  difficulty,  as  well  as 
danger,  which  took  place  in  this  neigh- 
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bourhood  now  neatly  thirty  years  since, 
and  which,  though  it  bad  enough  in- 
deed of  excitement,  had  any  thing  but 
agreeabtlity  for  me  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Heaven  bless  roe!"  eja- 
culated the  old  gentleman  thoughtfully, 
as  if  to  himself,  "  how  yon  wicked 
blast,  and  the  spot  where  I  am  seated, 
recall  to  my  mind  that  fearful  night, and 
the  scenes  of  which  it  was  the  fitting 
witness,  as  vividly  as  if  they  dated  but 
iroin  yesieruay  : 

These  allusions  to  events,  doubtless 
of  dismal  interest,  kindled  the  curiosity 
of  the  company,  who,  well  disposed  in 
their  present  mood  to  relish  aught  that 
anywise  savoured  of  the  "wild  and 
wonderful,"  anxiously  solicited  the  old 
man  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts;  which  request, 
they  said,  he  could  hardly  refuse,  after 
having  awakened  their  anxiety  by  his 
references  to  it.  He  answered,  that  he 
would  at  once  comply  with  our  wishes, 
as,  independent  of  his  desire  to  consult 
our  inclination,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  himself,  sitting  on  the  spot  he  did, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  to 
recall  circumstances  which  had  so  closely 
affected  him  at  the  time ;  but  which,  he 
observed,  doubtless  derived  much  of 
their  interest  in  his  eyes  from  his  per- 
sonal engagement  in  them,  and  would 
not,  probably,  possess  half  the  zest  for 
others  in  the  mere  recital.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  story,  much  in  the  words  in 
which  it  was  narrated  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  but  destitute,  of  course,  of  the 
additional  interest  which  it  drew  from 
the  appro  priate  accompaniments  of  his 
air  and  manner,  and  from  our  present 
consciousness  of  his  having  been  the 
hero  of  what  he  related. 

««  Telling  you  the  date  of  my  story, 
gentlemen,  will  make  me  an  old  man, 
for, — bless  me,  how  time  flies,  and 
carries  away  youth  and  vigour  with  it ! 
—it  will  be  full  thirty  years  next  month 
since  the  facts  I  am  about  to  recount 
occurred.  Any  of  you  that  travelled 
here  by  the  northern  road  may  have  re- 
marked, about  eleven  miles  from  this, 
and  two  or  so  from  the  road,  upon  the 
left  hand,  the  roofless  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  large  two-storied  house. 
The  high,  naked  walls,  standing  lonely 
upon  the  heathy  moor,  would  be  of 
themselves  apt  to  attract  one's  notice ; 
but  the  three  or  four  tall,  spectral- 
looking  trees,  watching  like  sentinels 
over  the  deserted  ruins,  are  so  pic- 
turesque, though  out  of  keeping  with 


that  sterile  and  desolate  tract,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  they  could  be  passed 
by  any  one  without  observing  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  casting  a  thought 
back  into  former  times,  and  wondering 
what  could  have  been  the  object  of  any 
man  in  choosing  so  melancholy  and 
wild  a  site  for  what  must  once  have 
been  a  spacious  and  handsome  build- 
ing. Its  decayed  appearance  and  un- 
toward circumstances  are  likely,  too,  to 
give  rise  to  a  passing  reflection  upon 
the  many  vicissitudes  it  has  necessarily 
witnessed ;  and,  perhaps,  a  surmise  as 
to  the  strange  events  of  which  its  re- 
moteness and  isolation  rendered  it  the 
fitting  as  well  as  the  likely  scene.  Of 
these  I  know  but  little,  though  in  my 
youth  I  have  heard  not  a  few  marvel- 
lous tales  of  its  original  proprietor ;  but 
to  make  mention  of  these  would  be  be- 
side my  purpose,  which  is  merely  to 
relate  what  befel  myself,  chiefly  in  that 
building,  on  the  very  last  night  it  was 
inhabited.  It  was  about  four,  then,  of 
a  winter  evening,  that  I  stopped  to  bait 
my  horse  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Rose  and 
the  Thistle/  a  small  house  of  entertain- 
ment which  was  about  eight  miles  off 
this  ruin,  upon  the  hither  side.  I  had 
ridden  above  twenty  miles  that  after- 
noon, and  had  yet  as  much  more  to 
perform  before  I  slept.  But  I  was  then 
young  and  stout,  and  mounted  upon 
as  free-going  and  high-mettled  a  piece 
of  stuff  as  ever  champed  a  bit ;  so  that 
I  cared  little  for  the  distance  or  the 
fatigue.  But,  independently  of  my 
own  willingness  and  my  horse's  ability, 
I  had  other  reasons  for  pushing  on 
without  delay.  I  had  with  me  five 
hundred  pounds  in  gold,  beside  bank- 
notes and  bills  to  a  considerable 
amount,  which  I  was  carrying  to  a 
commercial  house  in  which  my  father 
was  a  partner.  There  were  some  en- 
gagements to  be  discharged  the  follow- 
ing day,  for  which  this  money  was  re- 
quired ;  and,  as  you  know,  gentlemen, 
exigencies  of  this  nature  must  be  con- 
sulted, I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed,  even  though  my  circum- 
stances had  been  much  more  formidable 
than  they  were.  The  day  had  been 
intensely  cold,  and  the  dull,  lowering 
clouds,  which  thickened  gradually 
overhead,  betokened  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow ;  so  that  1  feared  if  I  waited  until 
morning  the  road  would  be  impassable, 
while  I  hoped  that  by  moving  on 
briskly  at  once  I  might  anticipate  all 
hinderance,or,at  least,so  far  lessen  the 
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distance  between  me  and  my  destina- 
tion as  to  render  it  comparatively  easy 
of  attainment  the  following  forenoon. 
The  man  of  the  house,  who  came  in 
while  my  horse  was  feeding,  urged 
strongly  that  it  would  be  sheer  mad- 
ness to  proceed,  as  he  knew  with  cer- 
tainty—and he  was  pretty  well  versed 
in  the  signs  of  the  weather  thereabouts 
—  that  a  'swirling  snowstorm,' as  he 
phrased  it,  was  close  at  hand.  Ife 
told  me,  likewise,  that  the  part  of  the 
country  before  me  bore  but  a  very  in- 
different character  ;  and  added  a  curd- 
ling account  of  a  man  who  had  been 
murdered,  robbed,  and  thrown  into  a 
moss-hole  a  few  weeks  before ;  and  of 
the  bodies  of  two  others  which  had 
been  found  lower  down  in  the  same 
pit,  so  well  preserved  by  the  bog  water 
as  to  be  readily  recognised  as  those  of 
two  gentlemen,  father  and  son,  who 
had  been  missing  for  eighteen  months 
before.  I  confess  this  dismal  story 
somewhat  chilled  me ;  but  youth  is  aye 
reckless,  and  apt  to  make  light  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  at  that  time  I  loved  risk  even 
for  its  own  sake ;  so  I  only  thanked 
him  for  his  friendly  counsel,  and  told 
him  that  I  had  no  choice,  and,  besides, 
was  so  well  armed  and  mounted  as  to 
care  but  little  whom  or  what  I  met. 
Seeing  me  determined,  he  said  no 
more,  but  wished  me  good  speed  ;  and 
observed,  as  he  looked  out,  that  cer- 
tainly 1  had  a  good  chance  of  being 
unmolested  by  any  thing  living, —  for 
no  evilly-intentioned  person  would  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  take  the  road  on 
such  a  night.  My  horse  was  now 
ready,  and  so,  having  examined  my 
pistols,  supplied  them  with  fresh  prim- 
ing, placed  them  in  my  breast  beyond 
the  reach  of  damp,  and  swallowed  a 
stirrup-cup,  I  mounted,  and,  enjoying 
that  pleasurable  excitement  which  youth 
and  strength  experience  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  gave  Spleen  the  spur,  and 
started  forward  at  a  pace  which,  had 
the  weather  forborne,  and  no  mishap 
befallen,  would  speedily  have  brought 
me  to  my  journey's  end.  But  it  was 
too  evident  that  the  former,  at  least,  was 
not  to  be  the  case ;  for  every  minute 
the  sky  grew  more  dark  and  scowling, 
and  every  thing  became  more  strongly 
symptomatic  of  a  storm.  During  the 
day,  the  clouds  had  been  driving  in 
tumultuous  masses  before  a  blustering 
north-east  wind  ;  but  now  the  air  was 
perfectly  still,  and  they  hung  heavy 
and  motionless  above  —  a  dull  and 


monotonous  canopy  for  as  dismal  and 
dreary  a  scene  as  man  might  ever  wish 
to  look  on.  All  was  sunk  into  a  portent- 
ous quietude  and  silence,'  and  except 
the  ringing  of  my  horse's  hoofs  upon 
the  iron  ground,  and,  now  and  then,  the 
wild  and  querulous  cry  of  a  snipe,  as, 
startled  by  my  approach,  it  circled  a 
few  moments  in  the  air,  and  then 
dropped  again  by  its  lonely  pool,  there 
was  no  sound  or  sign  of  life  to  be 
heard  or  seen.  Presently,  however,  the 
wind  awoke,  and  came,  occasionally, 
sweeping  with  slow-drawn  and  omi- 
nous moan  across  the  darkening  moor, 
and,  passing  by  me,  gradually  died 
sadly  and  dirgelike  away  in  the  gloomy 
distance ;  while  a  few  large  feathery 
flakes  of  snow  floated  gracefully  along 
upon  it,  or,  in  the  intervals,  fell  softly 
upon  the  frozen  and  now  whiteuing 
ground. 

"  But  the  melancholy  moan  soon 
grew  into  a  bitter  wailing,  and  the  bur- 
dened wind  swept  loudly  and  wildly 
over  the  quivering  heath,  the  snow- 
flakes  tossing  in  tumultuous  confusion 
in  the  thickened  air,  or,  in  the  some- 
what awful  intervals  between  the  blasts, 
falling  fast  and  thick  upon  the  sheeted 
earth,  every  feature  of  which  was  soon 
.  lost  under  the  sootless  covering.  The 
shadows  of  night,  too,  were  now  set- 
tling mistily  over  ail,  and  I  confess  the 
prospect  a  little  chilled  my  ardour,  and 
made  me  almost  repent  of  not  having 
taken  the  worthy  publican's  advice,  and 
deferred  facing  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  till  I  had  light,  at  least,  to  aid 

my  way,  and  would  not  think  of  turn- 
ing back ;  and  so,  as  I  saw  the  day 
waning  apace,  and  the  menaces  of  the 
weather  becoming  more  confirmed,  I 
only  the  more  keenly  pricked  Spleen's 
mettle  with  the  spur,  that  I  might 
leave  as  much  ground  behind  me  as 
possible,  before  any  serious  impedi- 
ment was  offered  to  my  progress.  It 
was  about  this  time  I  passed  a  mi- 
serable sod-built  hovel,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  road.  In  my  present 
wakeful  state  of  suspicion,  I  scanned 
it  narrowly  as  I  approached,  but  see- 
ing no  light,  I  concluded  it  to  be  de- 
serted. However,  after  f  had  passed 
it,  I  heard  a  noise  behind,  and,  glancing 
round,  saw  a  shutter  pushed  aside, 
and  a  man's  head,  clearly  visible  by 
the  light  of  a  blazing  peat  fire  within, 
thrust  through  the  aperture.  The  fel- 
low withdrew  it  almost  immediately, 
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pulled  the  board  across  again,  and  all 
was  once  more  dark;  but,  during  a 
momentary  lull,  I  thought,  and  cor- 
rectly too,  that  I  caught  the  suppressed 
muttering  of  voices,  and  a  sound  like 
the  opening  of  a  door.  1  made,  how- 
ever, but  little  of  it  at  the  time,  and  was 
pushing  on  with  all  speed,  when  my 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  circum- 
stance  by  hearing  a  noise  like  the 
cracking  of  ice,  under  footsteps  which 
seemed  at  no  great  distance  from  me, 
and  proceeding  in  a  parallel  line.  It 
was  only  at  intervals  the  sound  reached 
roe,  through  the  rush  and  howling  of 
the  wind ;  and  the  driving  snow  so 
intercepted  my  vision,  that  I  could 
not,  with  any  certainty,  conclude  as  to 
its  cause.  But,  at  length,  a  loud 
accompanied  by  a  deep  angry 
left  me  but  little  room  for 
doubt ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
furious  gust  cutting  a  vista  through  the 
snow,  gave  to  my  straining  sight  an 
indistinct  view  of  the  figures  of  two 
men  at  some  short  distance  from  the 
road.  One  had  apparently  broken 
through  the  in  which  covered  a  bog- 
hole,  and  was  sunk  nearly  to  the  mid- 
dle in  it,  while  the  other  was  standing 
upon  the  edge,  trying  to  extract  his 
unlucky  comrade  with  the  aid  of  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  gun — a  task  in 
which,  alarmed  as  I  was  by  the  latter 
supposition,  I  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  wish  him  speedy  success. 
Inwardly  praying  that  he  might  enjoy 
some  little  time  longer  the  bracing 
benefits  of  the  cold  bath  which,  I 
doubted  not,  he  had  richly  earned,  I 
taxed  my  horse's  energies  to  the  ut- 
most :  but,  though  the  high-bred  ani- 
mal obeyed  the  call  with  redoubled 
efforts,  yet  plunging,  as  he  did,  at 
every  step  nearly  knee-deep  in  the 
snow,  his  progress  was  necessarily  so 
slow,  that  an  active  man,  assisted  by  a 
staff,  could  easily  have  kept  on  with 
» 1 1  n  i  s  i  ( 1 6  ib  side*  iisfc  my  s  u  s 
picious  acquaintances  were  again  on 
the  move,  and  keeping  pace  with  me, 
an  occasional  patter  or  plash  made  roe 
disagreeably  certain;  but,  at  length, 
they  seemed  to  pass  me,  for  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps  gradually  died  away 
a-head,  and  left  me  undistracted  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  of  my  situ- 
ation.  Not  unwilling  to  increase  the 
interval  between  us,  I  now  slackened 
my  rate  to  breathe  my  horse,  whose 
I  wished  to  reserve  for  any 

The  fall- 


ing snow  had  by  this  time  thinned  a 
little,  and  gave  a  freer  passage  to  the 
pallid  moonlight,  which,  struggling 
faintly  through  the  giddy  atmosphere, 
enabled  me  to  decry,  at  some  distance 
before  me,  an  old  wall,  whose  position 
in  respect  to  the  road  was,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  any  thing  but 
propitious  or  encouraging.  I  was  just 
thinking  how  safely  a  footpad  might 
lurk  behind  it,  and  give  any  unlucky 
traveller,  like  myself,  his  quietus,  with 
about  as  much  certainty  as  a  poacher 
would  pop  a  pheasant  perched  upon  a 
tree,  when  1  suddenly  discerned  the 
flutter  of  a  coat  through  a  rent  in  the 
wall,  and  required  no  further  inti- 
mation to  assure  mc  that  I  was  way- 
laid. What  I  should  do,  was  my 
first  thought;  but  this,  though  a  weighty 
consideration,  was  speedily  disposed 
of.  It  went  against  my  temper  to 
turn'  •buck  ;  which,  besides,  would  add 
but  slightly  to  my  chances  of  escape, 
and  I  at  once  resolved  to  go  forward, 
at  all  hazards.  Accordingly,  I  kept 
Spleen  well  in  hand,  and  gathered  up 
for  action,  if  occasion  should  require. 
I  also,  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  dis- 
posed the  handle  of  a  pistol  that  it 
might  be  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
warning;  and  then,  determined  to  try 
what  a  feint  might  do  for  me  in  this 
extremity,  moved  on  slowly,  and  with 
counterfeit  unconsciousness  of  danger. 
But,  when  I  had  reached  the  wall, 
and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
aperture  through  which  I  expected  the 
ambushed  robber  would  give  his  fire,  I 
suddenly  struck  my  spurs  into  Spleen 
with  such  heart  and  good  will,  that  he 
shot  forward  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  and,  so  far  as  the  wall  bad  shel- 
tered the  road  from  the  drifting  snow, 
bore  me  away  with  a  speed  which  defied 
pursuit.  To  this  ruse  I  feel  certain, 
under  iieaven,  I  owed  my  life ;  for  it 
was  the  unlooked-for  change  in  my 
rate  of  going  which  confounded  the 
unwary  marksman,  and  made  him  fire 
at  a  mere  venture  as  I  darted  by,  so 
that  the  charge  passed  harmless  behind 
roe,  and  happily  found  a  lodging  else- 
where than  had  been  charitably  as- 
signed for  it. 

"  As  I  urged  Spleen  forward,  I  heard 
the  ruffian's  voice  behind  me. 

" '  'Sdeath,  Bill  1  up  with  your  piece, 
and  blase  at  him  when  the  horse 
boggles  at  the  snowdrift,  and  we  may 
drop  him  yet.  Curse  on  you!— over 
the  wall  fast,  or  he'll  escape  us,  gold 
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and  all — hurry,  hurry — hit  either  horse 
or  man,  and  I'll  soon  finish  him  with 
this  bay'net ! ' 

"  I  threw  a  hurried  glance  backward, 
as  the  villain  spoke,  and  saw  his  com- 
rade clambering  over  the  wall,  to  act 
upon  his  counsel.  Before  me  was  a 
deep  wreath  of  snow,  through  which  I 
knew  my  horse  would  flounder  with 
exceeding  difficulty,  and  I  was  for  a 
moment  puzzled  as  to  my  line  of 
action.  But  there  was  not  even  a 
moment  to  be  lost,  and  pulling  out  a 
pistol  from  my  breast,  I  turned  round 
in  my  saddle,  and,  taking  such  aim  as 
I  could  at  the  fellow  on  the  wall,  I 
lired,  and  had  the  immediate  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  tumble  back- 
ward, and  disappear  behind  it.  The 
rascal,  however,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  was  not  hit ;  but  being  flurried 
by  the  fire,  had,  on  recoiling  from  it, 
only  lost  his  balance,  and  fallen  on  the 
further  side.  As  I  struggled  through 
the  wreath,  I  heard  the  bitter  curses  of 
the  disappointed  ruffians. 

"  '  Give  me  your  gun,  you  footless, 
blundering  booby  P  cried  the  former 

speaker,  'and  by   ,  if  I  do  not 

bring  him  down,  I'll  crack  it  across 
your  ugly  sconce,  and  stretch  you  on 
the  ground  you  seem  so  fond  of  this 
cursed  night.' 

"  I  here  caught  the  click  of  a  gun- 
lock,  but,  thanks  to  the  snow,  it  served 
me  at  least  once  that  night,  and  had 
soaked  the  powder  so  properly,  that 
the  sound  of  the  collision  of  flint  and 
steel  was  all  I  caught.  The  distance 
between  us,  now  that  I  had  cleared 
the  drift,  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
fellows,  either  unable  to  bear  the  pace, 
or  checked  by  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  firearms  with  which  they  found  me 
furnished,  gave  up  the  pursuit ;  and  I 
was  soon  glad  to  slacken  the  exertions 
of  my  horse,  who  began  to  shew  symp- 
toms of  distress  as,  ploughing  and 
plunging  heavily  through  the  gathering 
heaps,  he  laboured  his  difficult  way 
slowly  on.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  was  now  completely  sheeted  ; 
the  flat,  shrubless  waste,  presented  but 
one  unbroken  field  of  white,  so  far  as 
the  dubious  moonlight  permitted  me 
to  see ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  road 
were  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  deep- 
ening snow,  which  promised  soon  to 
assimilate  all  things  in  the  scene.  I 
now  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  my 
horse's  footing.  On  eitlier  side  there 
were,  I  knew,  deep  fosses,  into  which 


a  slight  deviation  on  his  part  might 
precipitate  us  doui ,  ana,  tiom  me 
growing  numbness  aud  feebleness  of 
my  limbs,  I  fell  that  extrication  would 
be  impossible,  and  that  wherever  I 
fell,  there  I  would  probably  find  my 
grave.  In  this  extremity  I  began  to 
feel  despair  coming  coldly  over  me.  I 
knew  1  was  not  yet  half  way ;  I  re- 
membered no  house  or  shelter  of  any 
kind  near  me  :  to  turn,  would  be  boot- 
less; to  proceed,  was  nearly  impos- 
sible, for  my  horse  was  already  wading 
almost  breast-high  through  the  snow, 
which  was  momentarily  stiffening  and 
accumulating.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
strained  my  vision  through  the  misly 
atmosphere,  in  the  effort  to  descry 
some  hut  which  might  afford  me  cover- 
ing, and  my  hearing,  in  hope  to  catch 
the  baying  of  some  restless  watch-dog : 
neither  sight  nor  sound  was  seen  or 
heard,  save  the  bleak  waste  of  snow  ou 
every  side,  and  the  fitful  wailing  of 
the  nightwind,  as  now  it  moaned  sadly 
away  in  the  distance,  or  now  howled 
fiercely  as,  laden  with  its  icy  burden, 
it  rushed  wildly  along,  as  if  exulting 
in  the  desolation  it  was  spreading  on 
all  around. 

"  In  this  perilous  predicament,  I  de- 
termined to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  my 
horse.  I  knew  that,  in  many  cases, 
instinct  is  superior  to  reason,  and 
doubted  not  but  that  if  there  were  a 
house  within  any  reasonable  distance, 
the  poor  fellow  would  snuff  it  out,  and 
do  his  best  to  carry  himself  and  rider 
to  its  friendly  shelter.  Accordingly,  I 
threw  the  reins  upon  his  neck,  and 
shottly  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  turn  at  right  angles  from  our 
route,  down  what  I  inferred  to  be  a 
road,  from  the  firmness  of  the  footing — 
pricking  up  his  ears,  and  stepping 
more  freely,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
struggling  more  energetically  forward, 
as  if  he  had  a  shrewd  presentiment  that 
the  termination  of  his  labours,  as  well 
as  their  reward,  was  at  hand.  He 
was,  however,  so  long  reaching  this, 
that  my  confidence  in  his  acuteness 
began  to  abate,  and  I  was  relapsing 
into  hopelessness,  when  suddenly  he 
turned  again,  aud  struck  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  narrow  avenue,  as  there 
was  a  high  wall-fence  at  either  side. 
I  soon  now  perceived  a  few  tall  trees, 
darkly  waving  their  naked  branches  in 
the  blast;  their  weather  sides  here 
and  there  thinly  coated  with  such 
snow  as  the  violence  of  the  wind  per- 
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miitod  to  remain.  They  were  tlic 
same  which  still  sentinel  the  disman- 
tled building,  of  which  they  were  once 
intended  to  be  the  ornament;  and 
Mure  was  now  sonuthincr  striking  and 
awful  in  their  tall  dark  forms,  tossing 
their  leafless  boughs  to  and  fro  to  the 
vaiying  music  of  the  storm,  and  con- 
trasting so  gloomily,  as  they  did,  with 
the  snow-shroud eti  scene  around.  With 
a  kind  of  ominous  dread,  1  passed 

a  few  minute*,  pulled  up  before  a 
large  dilapidated  house,  of  which  they 
were  the  fitting,  and,  at  first  it  seemed, 
tlic  only  guardians.  The  place  looked 
suspicious,  and  I  stopped  for  a  minute 
lo  reconnoitre.  It  was  two  stories 
high,  and  had  been  intended  to  have 
four  or  five  windows  to  cadi  in  front,, 
but  several  of  the  recesses  which  these 
should  occupy  were  now  dark  voids, 
and  rough  projections  here  and  there 
where  die  windows  still  remained,  told 
of  damaged  glaxing  and  unseemly 
substitutes.  The  roof  had  fallen  in  in 
several  places,  and  the  whole  wore 
such  an  appearance  of  wretchedness 
and  neglect,  that,  taking  it  in  connexion 
with  the  adventure  I  had  lately  met, 
some  unpleasant  misgivings  crossed 
my  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  its  tenants, 
if  such  it  had,  for  as  yet  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  aught  betokening  the 
existence  of  life  within.  I  now  dis- 
mounted, and  fastening  Spleen  to  a 
->Mi\e,  approdoeu  me  nouse  on  toot,  to 
scan  its  circumstances  more  narrowly. 
As  I  drew  closer,  I  caught,  at  intervals, 
the  sounds  as  of  jollity  within,  though 
I  could  see  no  light  whatever,  as  the 
windows  were  choked  up  with  snow, 
as  was  likewise  every  cranny  in  the 
door,  through  which  I  might  other- 
wise have  gained  a  peep  into  the  in- 
terior. However,  stepping  silently 
up  to  a  window,  I  cautiously  scraped 
the  snow  off  a  corner  of  a  pane,  and 
was  at  once  presented  with  a  view  of 
the  inside.  The  apartment  I  saw  was 
large  and  bare,  meanly  and  scantily 
furnished.  At  one  end  of  it  there  was 
a  dull  peat  fire,  over  which  the  figure 
of  a  female,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  was 
bending.  The  elbow  of  one  arm  was 
resting  on  her  knee,  the  hand  being 
buried  in  tresses  of  raven-black  hair, 
which  clustered  thickly  and  carelessly 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  In  the 
other  hand  she  held  a  pair  of  tongs, 
with  which  she  was  measuredly  sink- 
ing the  sods,  to  all  appearance  intently 
vol.  xix.  so.  ex. 


employed  in  watching  the  volleys  of 
sparks  sent  up  by  the  operation.  Be- 
side her,  on  the  hearth,  crouched  an 
ill-favoured  sinister-looking  cur,  who, 
soon  suspecting  the  proximity  of  strange 
flesh  and  blood,  first  indicated  his  mis- 
givings in  a  low  growl,  then  curled  the 
rigid  hair  upon  his  back,  and  final iy 
gave  vent  to  his  confirmed  appre- 
hensions in  a  whole  gamut  of  discord. 
This  obstreperoosness  quickly  roused 
the  female  from  her  reverie. 

41  1  Quit  your  snarling,  you  cross- 
grained  tyke,'  said  she,  •  or  I'll  soon 
give  you  some  cause/   And  forthwith, 

time  to  fulfil  her  injunction,  she  trans- 
ferred the  tongs  to  his  back,  with  a 
heartiness  of  manner  which  speedily 
couverted  his  bark  into  a  howl,  as  lie 
smartly,  tnougn  sullenly,  suhik  into  a 

"  *  What  the  de'il  are  you  doing  to 
the  dog,  Nan?'  growled  a  hoarse 
voice,  from  an  inner  room. 

"  '  Only  coaxing  him,  for  the  love 
of  you,  to  a  stave  of  the  song  you've 
just  now  let  off — he  does  it  so  mighty 
like,'  returned  the  girl,  while  a  burst 
of  merriment  from  within  shewed  how 
highly  relished  was  the  jest. 

"  *  What  say  you,  Mistress  Nan,  to 
my  going  in  there  to  you,  and  trying 
to  coax  you  to  sing  a  third?  —  your 
tongue  plays  so  gay  and  glib  to-night.' 

"  '  Oh !  by  all  means,  come  in, 
Swag ;  and  if  I  can't  sing  myself,  I'll 
do  my  best  to  beat  time  with  the  tongs 
here  to  a  ballad  between  you  and 
Snarley.  I'll  deal  fair  with  you  both, 
and  give  it  to  you  stoutly ;  turn  about.* 

"Another  shout  of  laughter  hailed 
Nan's  retort,  and  seemed  to  discomfit 
her  opponent,  who  couched  his  re- 
joinder in  a  grumbling  undertone,  of 
which  I  could  not  catch  the  purport. 
The  woman  now  turned  her  face  in 
my  direction,  and  bent  herself  towards 
the  door,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
ing. I  now  9aw  she  was  young ;  her 
features  were  strikingly  marked,  and, 
singly,  handsome,  though  their  general 
expression  seemed  marred  by  the  fre- 
quent play  of  unchecked  passion ;  her 
complexion  was  very  dark,  and  filly 
akin  to  the  coal-black  locks  which 
hung  in  tangled  coufusion  from  her 
head.  Hut  there  was  a  wild  gleam  in 
her  black  eye,  a  fixedness  in  her  brows, 
and  a  general  expression  of  severity  in 
her  countenance,  which  injured  her 
natural  advantages,  and  indicated  cha- 
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racier  at  llio  expense  of  amiability. 
She  looked  from  the  door  to  the  win- 
dow at  which  I  stood,  and  seemed  nt 
once  to  remark  the  dark  spot  from 
which  I  hnd  scraped  the  snow,  for  she 
immediately  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
throwing  a  glance  backward  toward 
the  inner  room,  where  the  men  were 
carousing,  advanced  cautiously  to  the 
front  door.  I  approached  as  she 
opened  it.  When  she  first  saw  me, 
she  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  and 
scanned  my  face  in  silence  with  a 
keenness  and  earnestness  for  which  I 
could  not  well  account,  and  then,  after 
nearly  a  minute's  intent  contemplation, 
whispered  me  in  a  low  thrilling  voice. 

"  *  Sir,  if  you  are  not  yet  tired  of 
life,  cross  not  this  doorway  :  better  try 
and  live  out  this  night  abroad,  terrible 
though  it  is,  than  come  under  the  roof 
that  harbours  bad — ay,  and  what's 
worse,  bloody-minded  men.' 

"  In  the  same  cautious  undertone,  T 
answered  that  I  was  most  thankful  to 
her  for  her  friendly  warning,  and  in- 
quired if  there  were  anyplace  of  better 
character  at  hand,  where  I  might  ob- 
tain some  shelter  from  the  storm  in 
which  I  had  already  nearly  perished. 
Site  replied,  that  there  was  not  another 
roof  wilhin  two  miles  of  the  spot  on 
which  I  stood  ;  but  for  all  that,  advised 
me  rather  to  face  the  weather  without, 
than  enter  under  one  which  covered 
men  of  whom  even  the  mothers  that 
bore  them  could  say  but  little  good. 

"  *  They  have  ruined  and  brought 
roe  low,'  added  the  girl,  bitterly,  *  and 
why  should  I  be  too  tender  to  speak 
the  truth?  — You  think  it  strange,' 
continued  she,  *  that  I  should  speak  so 
freely,  and  urge  you  to  shun  company 
which  I  keep  myself:  it  is  not  inno- 
cence or  fear  of  crime  which  makes 
me  warn  you  — no,  that  is  long  past, — 
but  when  1  first  looked  upon  you, 
your  face  reminded  me  of  a  brother 
whom  I  dare  love  even  still,  and  who 
once  loved  me ;  and  the  sudden  thought 
of  him  made  me  wish  to  see  you  leave 
this  bad  and  blackened  spot  without 
harm  or  molestation.' 

«  '  It  is  better,'  said  I,  <to  risk  one's 
life  among  men,  than  to  lose  it  mise- 
rably in  the  snow.  I  am  strong,  you 
see,  and  well  armed,  and  would  rather 
run  the  venture  within  here,  than  be 
buried,  like  a  sheep,  in  one  of  these 
drifts,  as  I  assuredly  shall  if  I  remain 
without  this  fearful  night.  But  is 
there  no  barn  or  outhouse  into  which  I 


could  obtain  secret  entrance  for  a  few 
hours, till  the  morning  breaks?  Come, 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  girl ;  there  is  a 
spring  of  tenderness  I  see  within  you 
yet ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  brother 
of  whom  you  spoke,  bring  myself  and 
my  horse  under  the  cover  of  some  such 
place.' 

"  She  drew  her  hand  hurriedly  over 
her  eyes  as  I  mentioned  her  brother, 
and,  after  hesitating  a  little,  replied, 
'  Should  they  find  out  that  I  helped 
you  to  escape,  it  would  go  hard  with 
me.  I  know  from  your  appearance, 
for  I  heard  them  describe  it,  that  you 
are  the  man  who  was  sent  by  some 
merchants  yesterday  for  money,  and 
with  the  gold  you  carry,  small  chance 
of  mercy  would  you  have  if  they  could 
lay  hands  upon  you.  They  found  out 
that  you  were  to  return  to-night,  and 
at  the  present  minute  there  are  two 
men  out  on  the  watch  for  you.  You 
say  I  am  not  all  bad ;  I  wish  I  could 
believe  you ;  but  whether  or  not,  I 
have  done  much  evil,  and  if  I  can, 
would  now  do  a  little  good,  for  my 
heart  is  beginning  to  grow  sore  with 
sin.  —  If  you  go  round  by  this  path 
you  will  reach  the  yard ;  the  gate  is 
unfastened,  and  you  may  walk  through 
it  to  the  barn,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  opens  by  a  latch,  ana  your- 
self and  horse  may  stay  there  till  day- 
light  breaks ;  but  if  you  care  anything 
for  your  life,  and  would  not  have  the 
wild  wind  whistle  over  your  grave  in 

the  moss,  as  it  did  over          But,  tut, 

what  am  I  talking  about?  Hasten 
fast  away,  and  just  now  I'll  try  and 
bring  you  something  to  drive  out  the 
cold.'  But  stop,  there  are  two  fierce 
dogs  in  the  yard,  that  might  do  da- 
mage, and  I,'  throwing,  as  she  spoke, 
a  glance  back,  to  see  that  all  was  safe, 
'  I  will  go  with  you  myself.  But,  re- 
member, I  hold  you  bound,  if  you 
escape  by  my  means,  not  to  betray  our 
haunts;  for  though  these  men  have 
been  my  curse  and  my  destruction,  it 
goes  against  my  temper  to  act  the 
traitor  while  I  am  trusted  by  them. 
Do  you  agree  ? ' 

"  «  No/  said  I ;  *  I  make  no  en- 
gagement. I  could  not  wink  at  the 
existence  of  such  a  murderous  gang. 
You,  at  all  events,  shall  be  unharmed ; 
but  if  I  escape  and  have  the  power  * 

"  Just  as  I  spoke  the  imperfect 
sentence,  a  tiemendous  gust  01  wind 
swept  down  the  lane,  and  rushing 
through  the  inlet,  burst  open  the  inner 
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door,  and  displayed  to  each  other  our- 
selves and  the  party  within.  They 
could  not  see  rue  distinctly,  as  being 
in  the  shade ;  ard  as  they  were  near 
that  state  in  which  men  see  double, 
were  startled  at  first,  as  if  taken  in 
their  orgies  by  surprise. 

"  «  Fire  and  faggots  1  *  stammered  out 
a  fellow,  as  he  staggered  forward  from 
his  seat, '  to  think  that  Nan  lias  peached ! 
Bui  at  'em,  boys,  at  'em ;  if  we  roust 
die,  we'll  die  game ;  better,  my  coveys, 
to  be  shot  than  hung  1 ' 

"  A  kick  in  the  rear,  from  the  man 
who  had  been  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  who  seemed  to  be  in 
better  possession  of  his  senses,  sent  the 
witless  babbler  head  foremost  into  a 
corner,'  where  he  lay  for  a  time  in  a 
state  of  the  most  satisfactory  quiescence. 
The  fellow  who  administered  this 
timely  and  energetic  stimulus,  shading 
his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  thrusting 
the  other  into  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

"  '  Eh,  Nan,  who  is  this  you  are 
palavering  with  at  this  hour,  on  such  a 
night?' 

*' 4  A  belated  traveller,'  said  I,  step- 
ping forward  into  the  house,  *  who  is 
seeking  some  shelter  from  this  terrific 
storm,  and  this  good  girl  was  so  civil 
as  to  say  that  she  was  sure  I  could 
find  accommodation  and  a  welcome 
here ;  and  I  am  certain  myself  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  afford  me  house- 
room  till  the  morning.  You  seem 
pretty  jovial  and  comfortable  within 
there,  lads,' added  I,  with  a  hail-fellow- 
well-met  kind  of  air,  *  and  are,  I  feel 
confident,  too  generous  and  jolly- 
hearted  to  grudge  a  poor  half-perished 
fellow  like  me  a  bit  and  a  sup  such  a 
night  as  this.' 

"As  I  advanced  into  the  light,  and 
addressed  them,  I  saw  them  inter- 
change lightning  looks  of  recognition 
of  my  person,  for  my  appearance  had 
served  not  a  little  to  clear  their  vision, 
and  restore  them  to  their  sober  senses. 
When  I  had  done,  the  same  spokes- 
man, falling  into  the  tone  of  honest 
rusticity,  smoothly  replied,  'Oh!  sir, 
we'll  be  most  glad  of  your  company, 
that  we  will,  and  treat  you  as  well  as 
we  can  in  our  rough,  homely  way.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  fearsome  night,  which 
makes  one  thank  Heaven  for  fire  and 
shelter ;  and  we  were  just  trying,  after 
our  day's  labour,  to  pass  it  as  merrily 
as  we  could.  A  spree  now  and  then 
is  good  for  poor  folk  like  us,  just  to 


keep  up  our  heart,  and  someway 
balance  the  hardship*  of  our  wearisome 
and  working  life.' 

"  I  answered  in  an  easy,  careless 
way,  anxious  to  suppress  any  symp- 
toms of  fear  which  my  situation  amidst 
such  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  headed  by 
such  a  varnished  villain  as  had  just 
spoken,  might  naturally  have  begotten. 
I  felt,  however,  that  my  own  address 
was  all  I  had  to  look  to  for  escape 
from  their  clutches,  and  determined  to 
lull  them,  if  possible,  by  my  openness 
and  confidence  of  manner,  into  such  a 
state  of  security,  as,  by  rendering  them 
less  vigilant,  might  facilitate  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  plan  my  lucky  genius 
might  suggest.  The  smoothness  and 
plausibility  of  the  leading  ruffian,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  appropriate  sobriquet  of 
Triptoe,  alarmed  me  more  than  his 
physical  strength,  and  I  saw  it  would 
require  no  ordinary  degree  of  tact  and 
coolness  to  baffle  his  subtle  villany. 

"  *  Come,  sir,'  said  he,  with  the  fuss 
of  honest  hospitality,  *  come,  sir,  take  a 
seat  here  near  the  tire,  and  make  your- 
self as  snug  as  our  poor  way  will 
allow.  Here,  Swag,  set  a  seat  next 
the  hearth ;  and  you,  Jem,  throw  on 
two  or  three  fresh  logs,  and  back  them 
well  with  dry  turf,  while  1  go  and  try  to 
get  something  fitter  for  the  gentleman, 
and  more  to  his  taste  than  what's  in 
the  bottle  here.'  And  opening  a  small 
cupboard  in  the  corner,  he  brought  out 
a  capacious  flask,  labelled  *  Cognac,* 
which  he  set  before  me.  A  glass  of 
its  contents,  which  I  was  glad  to  quaff 
off  on  the  instant,  satisfied  me  that  it 
was  prime;  and  the  fellow  seeing, 
I  suppose  from  my  countenance  .that 
I  was  surprised  to  find  such  stuff  in 
such  a  place,  had  a  ready  story  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

"  '  You  wonder,  sir,  to  see  liquor  of 
such  quality  among  poor  people  like 
us ;  but  1  got  that  from  a  second 
cousin  of  mine  who  lives  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where,  I'm  told,  it  is  as  cheap 
as  buttermilk ;  and  I'm  glad  truly  to 
have  it  for  any  gentleman  that,  like 
you,  happens  to  lose  his  way,  or  be 
overtaken  by  the  night  in  this  wild 
place.  Don't  spare  it,  sir,  'twill  do 
you  good  after  the  famishing  you've 
got,  and  soon  make  all  cold  and  care 
scarce  with  you.  Hark  ye,  Nan/ 
continued  he, '  put  the  bellows  to  the 
)x>ttom  of  the  kettle,  and  blow  away 
merrily,  for  the  gentleman  will  need  to 
mix  a  slass  or  two  of  punch  to 
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him  this  cruel  night — that  is,  after  you 
have  fried  him  a  rather  of  the  bacon 
with  some  fresh  eggs,  for  even  our 
poor  fare  will  hardly  come  amiss  after 
such  perishing  and  hardship.' 

"Anxious  to  hoodwink  the  villain, 
I  strove  to  put  on  an  air  of  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  and  in  words  warmly 
(hanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  which 
I  assured  him  1  would  not  readily 
forget;  but  told  him  that,  before  I 
made  myself  so  snug,  I  must  have  a 
care  for  my  poor  horse,  which  I  had 
left  outside,  and  inquired  if  he  could 
provide  him  with  a  stand  and  a  truss 
of  hay  for  the  night. 

"  *  Oh,  sir,  that  we  can, — there's  a 
grand  roomy  stable  behind  the  house, 
which  you  may  see  was  never  intended 
for  such  tenants  as  us;  and  there's 
plenty  of  strong  bottom  hay,  which  we 
have  for  our  cow, —  but  about  the  qua- 
lity I  fancy  your  horse,  after  so  hard 
a  ride,  won  t  be  over  dainty.  Here, 
Nick,'  said  he,  to  the  comrade  whom 
he  had  ju9t  before  deposited  in  the 
corner,  *  out  of  your  nest  smartly,  and 
lead  the  gentleman's  horse  round  to 
the  stable.  Put  him  in  the  warmest 
stall,  and  don't  be  niggardly  of  hay  or 
bedding.  Up  and  about  it,  you  lazy 
hound  T  continued  he,  dropping  his 
oily  accent,  as  Nick  grumbled,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  rise ;  *  up  with 
you,  or,  choke  me,  but  I'll  try  whether 
a  prod  of  this— '  and  he  stuffed  his 
hand  into  his  breast,  *  of  that— that 
hot  poker,  1  mean  —  will  waken  you, 
and  make  you  mend  your  manners  to 
a  stranger.  Poor  lad,'  added  he,  aside 
to  me,  *  he  is  altogether  unused  to 
liquor,  and  a  drop  or  so  quite  upsets 
him  ;  but  he'll  be  all  the  better  for 
the  night  air,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
a  now.' 

The  rousiug  effects  of  this  gentle 
stimulus  Nick  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  experience,  and  forthwith 
shewed  both  his  sense  and  sensibility 
by  rising  as  alertly  as  his  half-drunken 
condition  would  allow,  and  sulkily 
rolling  away  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
unwelcome  task.  I  said  I  would  ac- 
company him,  under  the  pretext  of 
being  belter  able  to  manage  the  vicious 
temper  of  my  horse,  but  with  a  stronger 
motive  of  a  desire  to  reconnoitre  the 
bearings  of  the  concern,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  avail  myself  of  any  serviceable 
hints  in  case  of  necessity.  They  made 
no  opposition  to  my  going,  as,  doubt- 
less, they  wished  to  confer  a  little,  so 


as  to  act  in  concert  in  their  subsequent 
proceedings.  The  rooou  was  bursting 
through  the  skirts  of  a  thin  rack  of 
clouds,  that  was  rapidly  diifting  before 
a  strong  scattering  wind,  and,  to-  my 
joy,  the  appearance  of  the  night  pro- 
mised a  speedy  cessation  of  the  snow, 
and  also  light  sufficient  for  me  to  dis- 
cern my  way,  in  the  event  of  my  being 
able  to  accomplish  a  retreat  when  my 
strength  was  a  little  renewed  by  rest 
and  warmth.  In  my  present  state,  I 
was  not  only  indisposed,  but  phy- 
sically unequal  to  make  any  adequate 
exertion,  for  my  limbs  were  numb  and 
feeble,  and  my  energy  so  abated,  that, 
at  the  moment,  I  would  rather  have 
faced  the  gang  within,  had  it  been 
twice  as  numerous,  than  again  •com- 
mitted myself  to  the  ruthless  treatment 
of  the  elements,  from  whose  fierceness 
I  had  but  just  now  hardly  escaped, — 
supposing  I  could  have  done  so  with- 
out molestation  from  the  ruffians 
among  whom  I  had  fatten.  While 
Nick  was  reeling  and  blundering 
through  an  outhouse  in  search  of  pro- 
vender for  Spleen,  I  happened  to  espy 
a  glimmering  through  a  window,  which 
looked  into  the  yard,  and,  concluding 
it  to  come  from  the  room  in  which  I 
had  left  the  robbers,  i  cautiously 
proached,  and  looking  through  the 
chink,  saw  the  parties  seated  within  in 
earnest  consultation.  He  they  called 
Triptoe  was  speaking,  and  my  quick- 
ened hearing  caught  the  words,— 

"  '  We'll  drench  hhn  well  with  the 
brandy,  and  do  for  him  comfortably 
while  he  sleeps;  which  will  save  us  a 
hard  struggle,  for  he's  a  thumper.  But  if 
lie  won't  drink  and  let  the  thing  be  man- 
aged quietly,  why,  boys,  we  have  knives 
and  bullets;  and  when  Thurles  and  the 
Buck  come  in,  we  ll  stand  six  to  one, 
leaving  out  that  drunkeu  fool  who  has 
gone  with  the  horse,  and  whose  blab 
just  now  was  like  to  cost  some  of  as 
our  lives ;  for  yon  man  is  surely  armed 
when  he  carries  such  store  of  gold 
about  him — one  thousand  yellow  so- 
vereigns I  know  for  certain,  without 
talking  of  his  watch  and  seals,  and 
other  pretty  gimcracks.' 

"  '  Oons,  my  hearties ! '  ejaculated 
another,  rubbing  his  hands  with  rap- 
ture, *  what  a  booty  just  brought 
ready  to  our  hands;  as  good  and  sure 
as  if  we  had  it  in  our  pockets,  for  we'll 
dose  him  till  he  can't  wink  an  eyelid, 
and  then,  Triptoe,  my  trump,  your 
knife  is  sharp,  and  your  hand  neat, 
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and  you'll  play  the  butcher ;  and,  blow 
ine,  IH  be  grave-digger,  aud  hearse, 
and  priest,  and  give  him  snug  quarters 
yv.-j.iwt  in  like  bog,  some w bat  deeper 

ti.au  I  gave  to   But,  Hush,  1  hear 

the  Buck's  whistle ;  hurry,  Swag,  and 
let  them  in,  to  hear  wliat  good  luck, 
better  than  their  leaden  bullets,  has 
done  for  us,  and  I'll  go  and  bring  in 
the  'gold  bag' from  the  stable, for  there's 


do  time  to 
business.' 

"  My  blood  would  have  curdled 
»ith  horror,  if  indignation  had  not 
quickened  its  current,  as  I  listened ; 
and  I  found  it  liard  so  far  to  master 
my  feelings  as  to  restrain  their  ebul- 
litions as  I  hastened  back  to  the  stable 
to  await  the  cold-blooded  villain  who 
was  coming  to  call  me  in.  When  I 
re-entered  the  house,  I  found  the  party 
enlarged  by  the  presence  of  the  two 
worthies  with  whom  I  had  interchanged 
civilities  during  the  evening  on  the 
road.  They  were  in  miserable  plight: 
one  much  cut  and  bruised,  by  his 
somerset  from  the  wall  I  guessed ;  and 
both  in  a  stale  of  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion, which  shewed  how  nearly  the 
gallows  had  been  cheated  of  its  due. 
They  were  trumping  up  some  story 
about  having  been  abroad  on  the  moor 
iu  search  of  sheep,  and  for  some  mi- 
nutes were  talking  of  the  'old  ewe'  and 
the  « spotted  ram'  with  a  plausible  as- 
seriousoess  which,  in  otlter 
j,  might  have  been  amus- 
Being  now  in  their  secret,  I  saw 


to  hoodwink  them  by  the  easy  con- 
fidence of  my  manner,  to  feign  the 
gradual  approach  of  intoxication,  and, 
if  possible,  bring  them  under  its  real 
influence,  and,  as  soon  as  1  was  in 
possession  of  the  room  assigned  me  for 
a  chamber,  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  obtain  egress  through  the  win- 
dow, if  no  other  channel  offered,  or, 
failing  in  that,  to  stand  resolutely  on 
jny  defence,  and,  under  Heaven,  en- 
deavour to  achieve  my  escape  by  dint 
of  my  own  strength  and  weapons.  Jn 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  soon  became 
on,  apparently,  the  best  terms  with 
my  amiable  companions, — met  them  in 
the  ready  spirit  of  boon  conviviality,— 
pledged  them  in  weighty  potations 
in  dependence  on  my  own  strength 
of  head,  and  in  the  hope  of  subvert- 
ing theirs, —  waxed  maudlin  and  con- 
fidential; and,  finally,  —  Ilea ven  for- 
give the  falsehood !  —  informed  them 


Uiat  I  was  to  pass  that  way  in  my  gig 
in  a  few  days,  with  a  great  sum  in  gold 
for  a  neighbouring  bank,  and  would 
not  forget  to  call  on  them  with  some- 
thing which  would  afford  us  a  jollifica- 
tion, such  as  the  old  house  had  not 
been  warmed  with  since  its  first  high- 
blooded  and  jovial  tenant  had  departed. 
J  watched  their  countenances  as  1  spoke ; 
and  so  well  did  I  act  my  part,  that  I 
verily  believe  they  would  have  deferred 
the  execution  of  their  project  till  the 
juncture  alluded  to,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arch  villain  Triptoe,  in  whose 
keen  glances  and  sneering  lip  I  was 
quick  to  perceive  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. It  was  now  far  on  in  the  night ; 
and,  afraid  of  the  moon  withdrawing 
her  countenance  from  my  attempt  if  it 
were  delayed  much  longer,  as  well  as 
feeling  that  I  had  drunk  as  much  as  I 
could  bear  with  steadiness,  I  hastened 
to  bring  this  little  drama  to  a  close  by 
duly  lapsing  iuto  the  last  stage  of  my 
performance,  and  thickly  faltering  out 
my  wish  to  be  taken  off  to  bed.  The 
rest  of  die  party — except  Triptoe,  who 
had  contrived  to  drink  but  sparingly  — 
though  fully  fit  for  hard  business,  were 
yet  not  a  little  muddled ;  and  the  duty 
of  escort  was  left  to  the  man  who 
seemed  to  have  his  senses  most  about 
him,  and  who,  as  1  had  learned,  was 
to  occupy  a  prominent  post  in  the  in- 
teresting tragedy  they  contemplated. 
By  this  crafty  rascal,  accordingly,  I  was 
now  taken  up  a  uarrow,  rickety  stair- 
case, and  shewn  into  my  sleeping 
apartment,  which,  exclusive  of  other 
considerations,  was  much  too  roomy 
and  rambling  in  its  proportions  to  ad- 
mit of  any  feeling  of  comfort  or  se- 
curity in  its  occupant.  The  termina- 
tion of  one  end  consisted  of  a  rough 
pile  of  old  presses,  boxes,  shelves,  &c, 
which,  reaching  about  halfway  to  the 
roof,  left  a  black  and  mysterious-look- 
ing recess  beyond,  which  I  vainly  at- 
tempted to  explore,  with  the  scanty  aid 
of  a  wretched  rushlight,  and  which,  in 
my  perilous  and  exciting  situation,  I 
could  not  help  regarding  with  a  kind 
of  ominous  dread  and  dissatisfaction. 
When  my  trusty  attendant,  Triptoe, 
left  me,  1  began  to  examine  the  bear- 
ings and  circumstances  of  the  place 
more  narrowly,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  means  of  cutting  tlte  concern, 
without  unseasonably  disturbing  its 
amiable  inmates.  The  room  had  two 
windows,  one  of  which  was  so  covered 

with  snow  as  to  render  it  impossible  tp 
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see  what  lay  beyond,  but  the  other, 
being  sheltered,  gave  me  a  view  of  the 
yard  behind  the  building  ;  and  the 
moon,  which  uow  and  then  shone  out 
clearly,  enabled  me  distinctly  enough 
to  discern  the  old  gate  through  which 
I  had  accompanied  my  horse  to  his 
quarters,  and  which  1  doubted  not 
would  give  me  ready  passage,  provided 
I  could  but  reach  the  ground  below. 
This  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  window ;  but  I  resolved  to 
hazard  the  leap,  if  i  could  contrive  no 
easier  mode  of  descent :  for,  well-armed 
though  I  was,  I  confess  I  felt  much 
more  inclined  to  secure  my  safety  by  a 
prudent  retreat,  than  risk  it  by  a  rash 
encounter.  The  door  of  my  room  I 
found  was  fastened  by  a  bolt,  the 
handle  of  which  was  on  the  outside, 
so  as  to  preclude  any  hope  of  egress  in 
that  direction ;  and  I  was  just  medi- 
tating on  the  possibility  of  manufac- 
turing some  kind  of  a  cord  out  of  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed,  when  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  rod  thrust  through  a  cre- 
vice in  the  partition,  and  bearing  on  its 
point  a  scrap  of  dirty  paper.  1  was 
somewhat  startled  at  this  strange  in- 
trusion ;  but,  almost  immediately  guess- 
ing it  to  be  some  communication  from 
poor  Nan,  I  lost  no  time  in  seizing  it, 
and,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts, 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  words : 
'  Don't  sleep, —  dont  sleep :  there's  a 
rope  under  ymtr  bed  —  lose  no  time.' 
I  was  at  no  loss,  you  may  be  sure,  to 
discern  the  drift  of  this  information 
and  advice,  and,  blessing  the  poor  girls 
forethought  and  benevolence,  was  about 
taking  advantage  of  it,  when  I  heard  a 
cautious  and  stealthy  step  ascending 
the  staircase.  On  the  instant  I  grasped 
a  pistol,  extinguished  the  light  to  pre- 
vent suspicion,  and  gathering  myself 
into  the  bed,  drew  up  the  clothes,  and 
silently  awaited  the  event.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  now  into  the  room,  and 
her  light  fell  strongly  upon  the  door, 
nearly  opposite  which  1  lay,  and  on 
which  my  anxious  looks  were  riveted. 
As  the  steps  drew  nearer,  they  seemed 
taken  with  greater  caution.  1  heard  a 
low  whispering;  then  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  slowly  turned,  and  the  villain 
Triptoc  leaned  forward  warily  into  the 
room  to  see  that  all  was  quiet.  As  he 
was  near  me,  I  could  without  difficulty 
yean  his  face ;  and  even  then,  as,  his 
right  hand  thrust  into  his  breast,  and 
his  body  bent  towards  me,  he  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  listening,  I  could  not 


but  remark  how  fitly  his  features  ex- 
pressed the  character  of  the  truculent 
and  determined  ruffian.  His  thick, 
black  brows  were  gathered  low  over 
his  steady,  deep-set  eyes ;  his  nostrils 
were  dilated,  his  teeth  clenched,  his 
lips  drawn  back,  and  his  whole  coun- 
tenance coloured  with  the  nameless 
hue  which  deep,  undiluted  villany, 
where  it  exists  with  cunning,  and  is 
not  the  mere  impulse  of  animal  bru- 
tality, assumes  when  thoroughly  awake 
and  about  to  work.  In  this  position 
he  remained  for  nearly  a  minute,  while 
I  lay  in  silence  watching  him,  in  pain- 
ful and  irresolute  anxiety  as  to  what 
course  I  should  adopt  —  whether  I 
should  spring  from  the  bed,  and  meet 
him  on  equal  terms  upon  the  floor,  or 
wait  till  ins  nearer  approach  might 
haply  present  me  some  advantage.  As 
I  lay  in  this  state,  there  was  a  sudden 
noise  without,  as  of  some  one  stum- 
bling on  the  staircase.  On  the  instant, 
a  happy  thought  flashed  upon  my  ex- 
cited brain,  and  relieved  me  from  the 
distraction  of  suspense.  I  immediately 
feigned  to  have  been  just  roused 
by  the  noise  from  incipient  slumber, 
and,  after  one  or  two  preliminary 
snorts,  stammered  out,  in  the  drowsy 
tone  of  one  half  sleeping,  half  waking, 
'Wh— what's  all  that,  eh  1  Co— come, 
none  of  your  tricks  on  tired  travellers, 
boys.  There,  go  away,  like  honest 
fellows,  and  let  me  sleep  awhile,  for 
I'm  terribly  heavy  after  that  drink.  If 
you  wake  me  up,  I  won't  get  asleep 
again  these  three  hours :  so  let  me  be 
quiet  for  a  little,  like  good-natured 
fellows  as  ye  are,  and  in  a  jiffey  I'll 
be  as  sound  as  a  top/  Triptoe  at 
once  came  forward  into  the  room,  and, 
in  a  humble,  respectful  tone,  begged 
my  pardon,  and  said  that  he  meant 
not  the  least  disturbance,  but  that  his 
foot  had  somehow  slipped  as  he  was 
calling  iu  to  see  if  I  was  any  way  snug, 
and  if  I'd  like  another  blanket ;  for  he'd 
give  me  one  off  his  own  bed,  and  lie 
by  the  tire  all  night  himself,  as  he  was 
better  used  to  hardship  than  a  gentle- 
man like  me.  He  still  advanced  to- 
ward the  bed  as  he  spoke ;  and  I 
clutched  my  weapon  firmly,  resolved 
that  he  at  least  should  never  live  to 
boast  his  villany  :  but  his  object  now 
was  merely  to  ascertain  whether  my 
drowsiness  was  counterfeit  or  not. 
Luckily,  I  hud  thrown  off  my  boots 
to  prevent  noise  ;  and  the  sight  of 
tliese,  together  wi  th  my  outer  coat,  which 
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lay  upon  a  chair,  doubtless  served  to 
rid  him  of  suspicion  :  and,  by  way  of 
some  ostensible  reason  for  his  advance, 
he  busied  himself  for  a  minute  or  so  in 
putting  a  curtain  before  the  window, 
to  keep  out  the  light.  I  felt,  however, 
exceedingly  uneasy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  again  essayed  to  hasten  his 
withdrawal,  by  asking,  in  the  pettisii 
tone  of  one  unseasonably  awakened, 
'  What  the  mischief  was  the  use  of 
teasing  a  sleepy  man,  and  fiddling 
about  his  bed  in  that  fashion  ?'  and 
begged  him  to  put  off  whatever  he  had 
to  do  till  I  was  asleep ;  which,  if  let 
alone,  I'd  be  in  a  few  miniues,  though, 
if  roused  and  put  past  my  rest,  I'd  lie 
awake  half  the  night.  To  my  great 
relief,  this  intimation  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  muttering  something  about 
trying  to  keep  out  the  cold,  by  stuffing 
a  chink  in  the  window-frame,  be  again 
wished  my  worship  a  good  night's  rest, 
and  retired  without  further  ado.  When 
he  closed  the  door,  1  thought  I  heard  a 
suppressed  whispering  outside,  where, 
doubtless,  some  of  the  rest  of  the  gang 
lay  in  wait  to  aid  their  chief  in  case  of 
necessity  ;  and,  when  this  ceased,  the 
low  sound  of  retreating  steps  as  they 
again  went  below. 

"  As  soon  as  all  was  silent,  I  rose 
cautiously  from  my  bed,  and,  aware 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  at 
once  set  about  preparing  for  my  descent 
into  the  yard.  Accordingly,  having 
drawn  on  my  boots  and  coat,  I  took 
the  rope  to  which  the  to  me  kind- 
hearted,  but,  alas,  ill-fated  Nan,  had 
directed  me,  and  having  made  one  end 
fast  to  the  foot-post  of  the  bed,  opened 
the  window,  and  swung  myself  out 
with  all  possible  silence  and  despatch. 
But  I  was  scarcely  fairly  suspended, 
when  the  sound  of  a  low  stifled  growl 
from  below  made  me  pause  and  eagerly 
listen.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  through  some  of 
the  dilapidated  out-buiidings ;  but  a 
second  growl,  stronger  and  more  con- 
firmed, convinced  me  that  it  was  uot 
of  so  innocent  a  nature,  but  issued  ra- 
ther from  the  throat  of  some  ill-dis- 
posed specimen  of  the  canine  kind. 
And  there,  truly,  to  my  consternation, 
on  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
my  eyes  fell  upon  a  huge,  fierce-looking 
brute,  crouching  right  beneath  me,  his 
head  resting  on  his  fbrepaws,  and  his 
eyes  cast  upward  and  fixed  with  sullen 
savage i  u>ss  upon  me ;  while  his  deep, 
/continuous  growl,  which  threatened 


every  instant  to  burst  into  an  angry 
bark,  manifested  his  vigilance  and  his 
hostility.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  si- 
lently asked  myself,  as  I  hung  between 
the  window  and  the  ground.  To  return, 
If  not  impossible,  was  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  a  murderous  banditti ; 
to  go  on  was  to  alight  upon  the  fangs 
of  the  ferocious  animal  that  lay  pre- 
pared below,  and  whose  noisy  struggles 
would  soon  bring  all  around  me.  A 
moment's  thought,  however,  determined 
me  to  the  latter  course.  I  revolted  from 
the  idea  of  again  entering  the  cursed 
garret,  now  that  I  once  more  breathed 
the  free  air  without.  A  bullet  from  a 
pistol,  at  the  worst,  would  settle  my 
four-footed  foe,  and  I  would  have  more 
room  and  freedom  for  dealing  with  the 
others  as  I  best  might.  At  this  critical 
moment,  I  happily  called  to  mind  that 
one  of  my  pistols  was  furnished  with  a 
sharp  stiletto,  confined  by  a  spring, 
which,  with  a  little  dexterity  on  my 
part,  might  serve  my  purpose  better 
than  a  bullet.  Seizing  it,  accordingly, 
in  my  right  hand,  I  twisted  the  rope 
round  my  left  arm,  and  lowered  myself 
gently  till  my  feet  rested  on  a  window- 
ledge,  just  above  the  spot  where  the 
dog  lay.  I  then  lengthened  my  hold, 
and  stooped  cautiously  towards  the 
animal,  who,  his  growls  becoming  mo- 
mentarily shorter  and  fiercer,  was  evi- 
dently preparing  for  a  spring.  He  re- 
mained motionless,  however,  half  be- 
wildered, I  believe,  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  apparition  above  him,  till  I  was 
nearly  within  reach  of  his  head,  at 
which  I  aimed  in  the  hope  of  settling 
him  at  once.  He  then,  as  I  was  about 
to  strike,  with  tremendous  force  made 
a  sudden  bound  towards  me ;  but, 
luckily  for  me,  it  was  only  to  meet  the 
point  of  my  dagger,  which,  the  next 
instant,  was  nearly  buried  in  his  brain, 
driven  in  by  our  united  strength.  The 
grim  brute  gave  a  short  piercing  yell, 
which  rung  wildly  through  the  night, 
and  which  often  haunts  my  hearing  to 
the  present  hour, — oneortwoconvulsive 
struggles,  and,  then,  lay  stiff  and  harm- 
less upon  the  snow.  I  leaped  to  the 
ground,  and,  plucking  out  the  weapon, 
made  away  with  all  the  speed  my  ha- 
zardous situation  supplied.  In  doing 
so,  I  had  to  pass  another  savage  ban- 
dog that  was  chained  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  gate,  and  seemed  nearly 
choked  by  his  furious  efforts  to  reach 
me  as  I  rushed  by  him  to  the  door.  I 
found  it  fasteued  — I  did  not  stay  to 
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mine  how,  but,  us  it  was  old  and 
rotten,  drove  right  against  it  with  such 
violence,  that  the  frail  boards  shivered 
as  if  they  had  been  glass,  and  gave  me 
an  easy  passage  from  the  ill-starred  and 
cursed  place.  I  now  found  myself  in 
a  lane,  the  right  side  of  which  was 
fenced  by  a  high  loose -stone  wall, 
which  1  scrambled  over  and  placed 
between  myself  and  my  pursuers, 
whom  I  now  heard  issuing  with  loud 
noise  and  confusion  from  the  house. 
'  lie's  off,  sheer  off!'  shouted  Triptoe, 

with  a  tremendous  oath ;  *  but,  by  , 

his  crafty  tricks  and  skulking;  sliall  not 
serve  him,  if  the  moon  keeps  but  clear ; 
for  we'll  traik  him  through  the  snow, 
my  boys,  and  knock  him  on  the  head 
like  a  hare  in  her  furm.  Come,  com*- 
rades,  shake  off  the  drink.  Kemeraber 
the  yellow  gold  he  lias  about  him  ; 
and  mind,  too,  that  he  holds  our  secret, 
and  that,  if  he  carries  it  off,  some  of  us 
are  like  shortly  to  dance  a  jig  without 
either  floor  or  tiddler.'  '  The  dog,  the 
dog!'  cried  another;  '  loose  Fang,  and 
he,  I'll  warrant  ye,  '11  soon  make  the 
slippy  hypercrite  a  standing  target  for 
our  slugs.  Hut  hurry,  hurry  —  yon 
cloud  will  blacken  the  moon  this  mi- 
nute; and,  if  he  get  much  start,  he'll 
be  apt  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  for  this 
here  wind  will  not  be  long  a  tilling  up 
his  trail/ 

"  My  sharpened  hearing  caught  the 
unwelcome  sounds,  as  I  sped  along 
behind  the  wall  as  fast  as  my  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  deep  .snow 
ami  inv  heavy  clothing  made  it  a  dif- 
ficult business;  and,  as  1  heard  the 
fellows  mounting  the  fence  behind, 
I  began  to  despair,  and  was  thinking 
of  making  a  stand,  when  fortunately, 
as  the  last  speaker  had  foreseen,  a  dense 
cloud  crossed  the  moon,  and,  placing 
us  all  in  obscurity,  inspired  me  with 
fresh  hope  and  confidence.  I  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  threw  off  my  large 
outside  coat,  and  also  a  clumsy  pair  of 
galligaskins  in  which  I  had  ridden, 
and,  thus  lightened,  started  forward 
again  at  a  guicker  pace.  The  robbers 
were  now  fairly  upon  my  track,  and  I 
heard  them  loudly  encourage  their  dog 
in  the  pursuit.  But  whether  it  was  that 
J  was  stronger  and  more  active,  or  ra- 
ther that  the  boisterous  gusts,  which 
occasionally  lifted  the  dry  snow  from 
the  ground  and  drove  it  in  their  faces, 
confused  their  vision,  and  prevented 
iheir  marking  my  course  with  readiness, 
Jl  jit  all  ev»uns«  found,  from  the  growing 


faintness  of  their  clamour,  tlial  tlte  inter- 
val between  us  was  rapidly  increasing. 
With  this  encouragement,  1  was  press- 
ing ou  with  freshening  ardour,  when  I 
heard  a  bark  of  discovery  from  Fan^r, 
accompanied  by  a  shout  of  exultation, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the  reports 
of  two  guns,  which  echoed  loudly  and 
alarmingly  across  the  waste.  I  felt 
myself,  however,  unharmed,  and  con- 
cluded it  must  be  my  rejected  coat  at 
which  they  had  aimed  so  shrewdly.  I 

posed,  and  that  my  proxy  on  this  inter- 
esting occasion  had  been  handsomely 
riddled  by  some  couple  of  dozen  or  so 
of  ragged' slags  and  pellets.  Tbe  cries 
of  anger  which  the  baffled  bandits  ut- 
tered on  the  discovery  of  their  mistake 
were  music  to  my  ear,  as  I  thought 
myself  now  nearly  certain  of  eluding 
their  pursuit ;  for  the  snow  flakes  were 
again  beginning  to  fall  so  thickly  as 
effectually  to  screen  me  from  their 
sight,  as  well  as  render  the  task  of 
tracing  too  difficult  to  be  readily  suc- 
cessful. But  my  feeling  of  security  was 
only  brief ;  for  a  panting  noise  behind 
causing  me  to  look  backward,  1  per- 

a  snort 


I,  Fang, 

way  in  the  rear,  fairly  in  my  track,  and 
coming  on  at  a  rate  which  rendered  es- 
cape utterly  hopeless.  1  had  no  time -for 
thought,  but  instinctively  plunged  into 
a  ditch  that  ran  by  tbe  base  of  tbe  wall. 
The  ice  at  the  bottom  yielded  to  my 
weight,  and  I  sunk  into  three  feet  of 
water ;  but  to  mis  apparently  untoward 
circumstance  is  attributable,  I  believe, 
the  saving  of  my  life.  The  .next  instant, 
the  ferocious  animal  sprung  at  my 
throat;  but,  to  foil  him,  I  threw  up 
my  arm,  in  which  his  fangs  were 
buried  in  a  moment.  My  right  hand, 
however,  was  free ;  and  1  was  search- 
ing for  the  stiletto  with  which  I  had  so 
speedily  quenched  his  predecessors 
fury,  when  I  called  to  mind  that  1  had 
improvidently  left  it  in  the  pocket  of 
the  coat  which  I  had  cast  aside.  But 
I  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  what  I 
should  do;  for  at  once  grasping  the 
brute  by  the  throat  with  all  the  strength 
I  could  command,  I  forced  his  head 
down  below  the  water,  despite  his  ter- 

cost  myself;  siuce, so  far  from  relaxing 
his  hold,  be  tugged  the  more  fiercely 
at  ray  other  arm,  which  happily,  how- 
ever, was  partially  protected  by  my 
and  an  inner  vest  of  shamois  wh* 
I  am  a 
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had  occasion  in  my 
time  lo  test  my  strength  ;  but  1  never 
had  it  so  thoroughly  tried  as  in  my 
with  this  dog,  whose  size  and 
were  prodigious, 
lierce  straggles  for  life 
tionably  violent.  But  mine,  too,  rested 
on  the  issue,  for,  in  the  pauses  of  toe 
storm,  I  could  hear,at  no  groat  distance, 
the  voices  of  those  in  pursuit ;  and  I 
knew  that,  in  my  present  defenceless 
state,  to  be  overtaken  was  to  perish. 
Accordingly,  I  put  forth  all  my  power 

»t  was  not  a  tittle  too  much  for  the  pur- 
pose. Every  minute  that  the  straggle 
continued  seemed  an  age ;  but  it  shortly 
ended  :  for,  after  a  last  and  desperate  ef- 
fort— a  few  convulsive  heaving! — and 
some  terrible  throes  of  agony,  the  ani- 
mal lay  still  ond  passive  in  my  grasp, 
and  1  felt  was  dead.    Before  his  : 


wese  locked,  I  hastened  to  extricate  my 
arm  ;  for  the  determined  brute  bad  re- 
tained his  gripe  to  the  very  last.  This 
accomplished,  1  scrambled  out  of  the 


quickly  as  my  now  somewhat  ex- 
hausted condition  and  the  opposing 
violence  of  the  snow-storm  would 
permit.  As  the  wind  rose  and  fell, 
1  heard  -the  voices  of  the  toiling  robbers 
behind,  now  faint,  now  strong;  but  I 
was  evidently  gaining  in  the  race,  for, 
after  some  time,  all  symptoms  of  pur- 
suit were  last,  and  nothing  fell  upon 
my  ear  but  the  fitful  raving  of  the  tern- 
pest,  as  it  rushed  with  impetuous  fury 
along  the  shrubless  waste,  tossing  die 
siK>w-Hakes  hither  and  thither  in  wild 
confusion,  and  sometimes  driving  them 
against  me  as  I  staggered  onward,  with 
such  force  and  in  such  quantities  as 
almost  to  threaten  suffocation.  For  a 
time,  I  persevered,  and  slowly  and  ar- 
duously strove  on  against  it;  but  at 
length,  feeling  certain  that  the  chase 
was  abandoned,  I  began  to  give  way 
to  my  growing  weariness,  and  think  of 
searching  out  some  sort  of  shelter  where 
I  might  rest  till  daybreak.  I  was  now 
on  a  piece  of  spongy  moorland  ;  and 
occasional  plumps  through  the  brittle 
ice  into  soft,  miry  holes,  warned  me 
that  I  was  in  a  dangerous  locality,  and 

I  therefore  determined  to  stop  and 
bivouac,  as  -I  best  mqght,  in  that  in- 
toepitable  spot  Accordingly,  I  got 
upon  the  lee-side  of  a  low  wall,  which 
I  fortunately  stumbled  upon ;  and  pil- 
ing np  a  lot  of  loose  stones  and  sods^ 


a  kind  of  screen,  which, 
tough  it  was,  afionicd  roe 
comparative  comfort,  by  warding  off 
the  cutting  wind.  In  this  not  very 
enviable  situation  I  remained  till  morn- 
ing, which  happily  was  not  far  off,  as, 
exclusive  of  the  discomfort  of  the  thing, 
I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  seductious  of  sleep,  and  refrain 
from  sinking  into  that  fatal  torpor 
from  which  I  knew  I  must  expect  no 
wakening. 

"  However,  I  had  sufficient  strength 

and,  when  morning  dawned,  was  able, 
though  stiff,  and  feeble,  and  half  frozen, 
to  rise  and  again  set  about  exploring 

11^^^  ^5^5s^l  l^JU^^  |)s^(  s^  •       s^  \-  s^^5^^  t  s5   \      s^  ^  ^3 

tail  the  many  personal  mishaps  which 
befel  me  in  my  way  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  which  I  reached  in  the  after- 
noon. It  is  enouerh  to  sav  that  I  de- 
posited  my  money  there  in  safety; 
and,  after  changing  my  dress,  and  par- 
taking of  some  timely  restoratives,  set 
a  magistrate  to  request  the  aid  of 
constables  in  my  attempt  to  cap- 
ture these  desperadoes,  whose  discovery 
furnished  a  solution  for  several  myste- 
rious disappearances,  and  hitherto  un- 
explained outrages  of  recent  occurrence, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  ile  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  my  request,  and,  compliment- 
ing me  on  ray  promptitude,  imme- 
diately issued  -the  necessary  erders, 
adding  that  he  would  himself  accom- 
pany me,  and  gladly  assist  in  the 
arrest  of  such  a  pestilent  gang  of  cut- 
throats. We  determined  to  set  out  at 
once,  to  reach  their  quarters  if  possible 
before  the  villains  could  decamp,  and 
so  as  to  arrive  there  under  the  cover  of 
nightfall,  which  would  much  facilitate 
the  execution  of  our  purpose.  Several 
friends  volunteered  their  services ;  and, 
mustering  eight  or  nine,  we  started  in 
the  midst  of  a  strong  thaw  and  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain.  Our  work  was  so  severe, 
and  the  night  so  gloomy  and  inclement, 
that  the  majority,  I  more  than  suspect, 
wished  in  their  hearts  that  my  chivalry 
and  public  spirit  had  not  shewn  itself 
so  precipitate,  as  well  as  politic,  in 
pressing  the  affirir  to  so  prompt  a  settle- 
ment, and  preferring  the  cloudy  cover- 
ing of  night  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day 
for  the  completion  of  the  capture.  The 
rain,  however,  did  us  good  service,  in 
clearing  the  crests  of  the  low  fences 
which  defined  the  road,  and  thus  en- 
abling us  to  advance  with  more  speed 
and  certainty.   Jt  was  late  when  we 
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reached  the  scene  of  my  preceding 
night's  adventure,  which  was  still  suffi- 
ciently fresh  in  my  mind  to  inspire  me 
with  no  very  amiable  feelings  towards 
the  fellows  who  had  figured  in  it,  and 
who,  I  trusted,  were  about  to  expe- 
rience the  effects  of  their  atrocious  vil- 
lany.  When  we  came  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  house,  I  desired  my 
companions  to  hold  back,  while  1  ad- 
vanced alone  to  ascertain  how  matters 
stood.  When  I  got  to  the  door,  I  found 
it  shut.  I  listened  attentively,  but  could 
hear  no  sound— all  seemed  silent  as 
death  within.  1  passed  on  to  the 
window  through  which  I  had  seen  the 
poor  girl  Nan,  the  evening  before, 
cowering  over  the  fire;  and,  rubbing 
off  the  mist  from  the  comer  of  a  pane, 
looked  in,  but  all  was  dark  and  deso- 
late, and  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  an  inmate.  I  went  round 
then  to  the  yard,  and,  finding  the  gate 
wide  open,  passed  through  it  to  the 
back  entrance  of  the  house,  which,  if 
it  were  not  deserted,  might  possibly 
bring  me  nearer  to  its  tenants.  On 
looking  in  that  quarter,  I  thought  I  saw 
something  swinging  slowly  to  and  fro, 
immediately  under  the  window  through 
which  I  had  made  my  escape.  The 
outline  seemed  like  that  of  a  human 
figure ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  dark  fore- 
boding, I  drew  my  hand  across  my 
eves  to  clear  them  from  dimness,  and 
aid  me  in  discerning  the  mysterious 
object  more  distinctly.  A  cloud,  how- 
ever, just  then  darkened  the  little  light 
there  was ;  and,  chiding  myself  for  my 
faintheartedness  in  fearing  what  was 
probably  either  a  shadow  or  the  crea- 
ture of  my  own  fancy,  I  advanced 
hastily  in  its  direction.  As  I  drew 
near,  it  grew  more  definite  and  pal- 
pable, as  it  swayed  backward  and  for- 
ward with  the  wind,  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  ground.  I  was  moving  on,  how- 
ever, still  uncertain,  though  vaguely 
fearful,  of  its  nature,  when  the  sudden 
emersion  of  the  moon  lighted  up  the 
place,  and  displayed  to  my  straining 
eyes,  in  the  suspended  form  before  me, 
the  blackened  and  distorted  visage  of  a 
human  being — a  female,  as  I  saw  from 
the  dress  and  the  long  dishevel  led  hair, 
which  streamed  hither  and  thither  in 
the  shifting  blast.  My  blood  seemed 
literally  to  curdle  in  my  veins  at  the 
hideous  sight,  which  totally  unmanned 
me,  as  it  well  might  any  one  whose 
nerves  were  not  of  iron  ;  and  losing 
for  the  minute  all  self-command,  I 


could  only  call  out  with  an  almost 
frantic  vehemence,  which  speedily 
brought  my  affrighted  companions  to 
my  side.  We  had  with  us  a  tinder- 
box  and  lantern;  and,  on  striking  a 
light,  I  was  able  to  recognise,  in  the 
livid  and  writhen  features  before  me, 
the  countenance  of  the  ill-fated  girl  to 
whom,  under  Heaven,  I  probably  owed 
my  preservation,  and  with  whose  part 
therein  I  feared  me  her  miserable  end 
was  some  way  concerned. 

"  The  horrors  of  this  dismal  night  I 
wish  not,  gentlemen,  minutely  to  nar- 
rate. They  are  graven  too  deeply  in 
my  memory  ever  to  be  erased ;  and 
the  mere  mention  of  them  at  this  day  is, 
for  me,  pregnaut  widi  fear  and  disgust. 
To  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  but 
once,  as  I  did,  was  enough  to  tincture 
a  man's  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
gloom  for  many  after  years;  and  it 
was  long  before  my  mind  recovered 
its  tone,  or  rid  itself  of  the  morbid 
consequences  of  the  shock  it  then 
suffered. 

"  We  severed  the  rope — the  very 
one  by  which  I  had  effected  my  de- 
scent— and  couveyed  the  body  into 
the  house ;  but  we  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold,  when  another  ghastly 
sight  met  our  eyes.  This  was  the 
corpse  of  Thurles,  the  youngest  and 
handsomest  of  the  band,  whose  name, 
I  believe,  X  had  no  occasion  to  men- 
tion before.  He  was  laid,  face  upward, 
on  the  floor  of  the  very  room  where, 
with  the  rest,  he  had  so  freely  and 
recklessly  caroused  the  night  before, — 
an  expression  of  ferocity,  heightened 
by  agony,  frowning  from  his  counte- 
nance, and  rendering  it  almost  for- 
midable even  in  death.  The  blood 
was  thickly  clotted  on  his  left  breast, 
in  which  was  deeply  fixed  the  blade  of 
a  knife  which  had  been  broken  near 
the  haft.  His  bead  was  raised  upon  a 
pillow,  and  a  sheet  had  been  partly 
drawn  over  him  ;  and,  from  the  settled 
appearance  of  all  about  the  body,  it 
was  evident  that  the  hands  of  the  liv- 
ing had  beeu  concerned  in  the  decent 
disposition  of  the  robber's  lifeless  re- 
mains. I  need  not  speak  of  the  sub- 
sequent occurrences  of  that  night,  or 
of  my  fruitless  efforts  to  account  for 
the  double  catastrophe  1  had  witnessed. 
The  gang  had  fled,  and  there  was  no 
one  accessible  from  whom  I  could  as- 
certain the  circumstances  under  which 
it  had  taken  place. 

•«  Jiveotually,  however,  I  did  obtain 
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a  brief  account  thereof,  as  I  shall  in  a 
few  words  relate.  It  was  about  six 
years  after  the  night  in  question,  that 
one  day,  dining  at  a  tavern  in  York, 
I  chanced  to  overhear  some  gentlemen 
in  the  next  stall  conversing  about  the 
execution  of  a  murderer,  which  was  to 
take  place  upon  the  morrow.  One  01 
them  had  been  present  at  his  trial,  and 
gave  a  description  of  the  convict's  per- 
sonal appearance ;  and  mentioned  his 
having  been  the  head  of  a  gang  mat 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  whole  coun- 
try thereabouts  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
proven  perpetrators  of  the  many  mur- 
ders which  had  taken  place  on  and 
near  the  Black  Moss  some  years  before ; 
which,  he  added,  they  had  infested, 
until  discovered  and  rooted  out  by  a 
gentleman,  who  had  himself  narrowly 
escaped  their  tender  mercies.  What 
he  said  of  the  man's  appearance, 
haunts,  and  criminality,  immediately 
led  me  to  conclude  that  he  could  be 
none  other  than  Triptoe  himself,  who, 
despite  his  cuuning  shifts,  had  at  last 
been  snared  by  the  law,  which  was 
about  to  exact  from  him  the  debt  due 
to  its  many  heinous  violations.  Im- 
pelled by  a  feeling  of  mingled  interest 
and  curiosity,  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
condemned  man's  cell,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  from  him  some  clue  to  the 
fate  of  the  jmxmt  girl  of  whose  miserable 
end  1  have  just  told  you.  I  happened 
to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  sheriff,  and  could  thus  obtain 
ready  access  to  the  gaol,  to  which  I 
proceeded  without  delay.  When  ad- 
sitting  alone  in  his  dismal  cell,  lie 
cast  a  sullen,  incurious  glance  at  me, 
as  I  entered,  not  seeming  to  recognise 
my  appearance,  and  scarcely,  indeed, 
my  presence.  However  atrocious  a 
man's  guilt,  one  cannot  well  harbour 
hatred  or  hostility  against  him  at  such 
a  time,  and  I  spoke  gently  as  I  recalled 
to  his  mind  who  1  was  ;  and,  after  the 
interchange  of  a  few  words,  asked  him 
if  he  could  spare  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
me  of  the  dreadful  death  of  his  accom- 
plice Thurles,  and  of  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Nan.  He  looked  at  me  some 
seconds  before  he  replied  :  —  'I  see 
you  don't  come  here  only  to  pry  into 
my  secrets,  that  you  may  print  them  in 
the  papers ;  and  as  you  have  a  kind  of 
right,  besides,  to  ask,  I'll  tell  you  all 
I  know  about  the  luckless  business  of 
that  cursed  night.  Ay,  I  may  well, 
.ndted,  eall  it  med;  for  if  I  laid  got 


your  gold  that  night,  I  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  cross  the  seas,  and  turn  honest 
man  in  some  other  country,  where  I 
might  now  have  been,  instead  of  in 
this  black  dungeon.  But  you  had  the 
devil's  luck  and  cunning  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  between  you  and  that  sharp 
jade,  Nan,  I  was,  for  the  first  time, 
fairly  beaten  and  outwitttd  in  so  big 
a  matter.' 

"  I  then  gathered  from  him  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  party  from  their  un- 
successful pursuit  of  me,youngThurles, 
whose  property  both  the  dogs  had  been, 
enraged  at  his  loss,  furiously  taxed  Nan 
with  having  been  accessory  to  my  escape, 
and,  consequently,  to  their  destruction. 
The  girl  not  only  avowed  it,  but,  men- 
tioning my  declaration  of  a  speedy  de- 
livery of  the  whole  gang  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  added  that  site  wished  no- 
thing more  than  that  I  would  fulfil  my 
threat,  for  that  she  was  heart-sick  of 
their  vileness,  who,  in  return  for  inno- 
cence and  happiness,  had  given  her 
nothing  but  vice  and  ill-trealiuent ;  and 
that  reproach  and  anger  came  ill  from 
him  who  had  rendered  her  unfit  to  live, 
much  less  to  return  to  her  father's  happy 
house,  from  which  his  traitorous  arts 
and  falsehoods  had  first  seduced  her. 
Thurles,  stung  with  her  language  and 
inflamed  with  drink,  bitterly  retorted ; 
upbraided  her  with  treachery  ;  and, 
assailing  her  with  opprobrious  epi diets, 
rashly  raised  his  hand  and  struck  her. 
The  girl,  at  all  times  passionate,  was 
at  this  conjuncture  roused  to  a  state  of 
madness  by  the  ill-timed  abuse  and 
violence  of  him  who  had  been  her  de- 
stroyer, and,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  seizing 
a  knife,  before  any  one  could  stay  her 
arm,  she  plunged  it  into  his  side, 
bidding  him  *  take  back  the  blow  he 
dared  to  give  to  her  his  villany  had 
ruined/  The  blade  reached  the  rob- 
ber's heart,  and,  without  a  word,  he 
fell  dead  to  the  floor.  A  dreadful  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  followed  in  the  breast 
of  the  unfortunate  girl,  who,  had  they 
not  resorted  to  physical  restraint,  would 
scarcely  have  outlived  him.  The  rest 
of  the  party,  confounded  by  the  death 
of  their  comrade,  and  the  fear  of  a 
speedy  apprehension  consequent  on 
my  escape,  made  some  hurried  pre- 
parations for  evacuating  the  concern, 
and  bid  the  girl  make  ready  to  accom- 
pany them,  as  there  would  be  those  in 
the  house  shortly  who  would  take  good 
care  to  see  the  corpse  deceotly  disposed 
of.  Shej  however,  sternly  refused  to  leave 
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the  dead  mail's  side;  and  they,  not  HQ- 
willing,  I  believe,  lo  be  rid  ot  otte  who, 
in  their  present  circumstances,  would 
be  a  burden,  let  her,  as  the  fellow  said, 
'  please  herself,  and  have  her  own  way.' 
It  must  have  been  slmrtly  after  this 
that,  under  the  impulse  of  intolerable 

took  the  horrid  step  of  which  1  told  you. 
I  then  inquired  ofTriptoe  the  fate  of 
his  comrades,  and  lie  categoi  ically  in- 
formed me  that  two  had  been  shot  in 
burglaries,  one  had  been  executed, 
another  transported,  and  a  tilth  had 
disappeared  or  been  made  away  with, 
he  knew  not  and  cared  not  how. 
Before  I  left  his  cell,  I  tried  to  draw 
the  wretched  man's  thoughts  to  some- 
thing serious,  but  his  heart  was  so  case- 
hardened  in  guilt  as  to  be  utterly  inac- 
cessible to  any  admonitions  from  me; 
and,  the  turnkey  shortly  entering  to  tell 
me  that  the  gates  were  about  to  close, 
I  left  him  to  his  fate,  which,  in  a  dogged 
spirit  of  hardihood  and  impenitence,  he 
met  on  the  following  morning. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
narrator,  in  conclusion,  "  I  have  given 
you,  at  greater  length,  1  fear,  than  you 
have  relished,  my  reminiscences  of  what 
was  to  me  an  eventful  night.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
one's  youth  is  apt  to  rekindle  ardour 
in  the  too  often  .frigid  hearts  of  the  old  ; 
and  the  relation  ol  these  facts  has  pos- 
sessed for  me  an  excitement  not  devoid 
of  pleasure,  though  necessarily  mingled 
with  pain,  when  I  call  to  mind  lite 


disastrous  destiuies  of  the  miserable 
roen  concerned  in  my  narration,  and 
particularly  the  melancholy  late  of  that 
youug  girl,  who  was  first  the  victim  of 
her  own  pewerseness,  and  lastly  of  her 
own  returning  sense  of  right,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  Iter  awakening  softness  and 
beuevolence,  shewu  towards  me,  which 
issued  in  her  wretched  self-inflicted 
ruin.  And  uow,"  added  the  old  gen- 
tleman, rising  from  his  seat,  "  I  will 
wish  you  all  a  good  night's  rest,  which 
I  doubt  not  the  contrast  of  your  situa- 
tion with  mine,  on  the  night  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  will  not  a  little 
tend  to  produce." 

lie  was  just  withdrawing,  when  I 
put  a  question  to  him  respecting  the 
locality  of  the  scene  of  his  adventure, 
as,  if  not  much  out  of  my  route,  1 
should  like  to  see  a  after  what  I  had 
lieard  from  him.  lie  politely  replied 
that  he  himself  purposed  passing  by 
the  ruins  in  question  upon  the  morrow, 
and  would  feel  most  happy  in  my  com- 
pany, if  I  had  leisure  and  inclination 
to  afford  it.  1  expressed  my  satisfac- 
tion at  this  arrangement,  which  would 
both  gratify  my  curiosity  and  prolong 
for  roe  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  retired  to  my  apartment, 
to  dream  of  moving  accidents  and 
hairbreadUi  'scapes,  and  to  witness,  in 
wild  and  incongruous  combinations, 
the  elements  of  the  strange  and  stirriug 
tale  he  Ji»d  just  narrated. 
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now  acts  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
nominally  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
is  worthy  of  his  very  exalted  mind  and 
his  very  refined  taste.  The  grcat- 
grandsou  of  Lord  Salisbury's  house- 
steward  very  appropriately  tills  the 
post  and  receives  tlte  pay  of  chief 
butler  at  Windsor  Castle ;  and,  doubt- 
less, so  long  as  the  country  is  content 
that  he  shall  remain  there,  cringing, 
cozening,  and  idling  away  time  which 
he  receives  wages  to  employ  otherwise, 
so  long  as  the  people  are  willing  that 
lie  should  retain  his  despicable  position 
by  still  more  despicable  backstair  in- 
Juence,  his  lordship  will  gladly  stay, 


neglectful  of  national  interests,  his  own 
honour,  and  the  public  scorn.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  no  marvel.  Tlie  mi- 
nister is  worthy  of  the  age  that  submits 
to  his  silken  leading  strings.  Times 
have  been  when  hardy  Englishmen 
were  represented  in  parliament  by 
men  of  nerve  and  integrity,  when  they 
would  yield  to  no  court  favourites,  and 
be  governed  by  no  automaton  puppets ; 
but,  uow,  who  can  wonder  at  a  Mel- 
bourne, the  trembling  creature  of  secret 
influence,  being  tolerated  as  prime  ruler 
of  the  nation?  But  if  there  be  nothing 
marvellous  in  the  country's  apathy, 
theie  is  much  to  astonish  all  reflecting 
minds  .in  the  decree  of  servility  to 
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which  the  premier  has  stooped,  and 
the  dirtiness  of  the  paths  by  which  he 
has  climbed  to  power,  lie  is  sur- 
rounded by  those  against  whom  his 
youthful  energies  were  expended ;  he 
is  supported  by  a  mixture  of  Papists, 
Radicals,  and  placemen;  he  is  op- 
posed by  a  vast  body,  to  whom  he 
sneak ingly  bows  in  one  house  of  par* 
liament,  and  plays  little  games  of 
thimblerig  with  in  the  other ;  he  clings 
to  orfice,  after  having  abandoned  the 
principle  which  secured  it ;  and  in  alt 
dangers  and  difficulties,  in  every  crisis, 
at  every  moment  when  rum  threatens 
his  cracked  and  craxy  cabinet,  he  flics 
for  shelter  and  succour,  not  to  the 
public,  not  to  the  legislature,  not  to 
lionourable  retirement,  but  near  the 
petticoats  of  the  throne.  And  can  this 
be  the  gay  and  spirited  William  Lamb, 
whose  entrance  into  public  was  Hailed 
with  delight,  and  gave  occasion  to  vast 
anticipations  —  whose  speeches,  year 
■titer  year,  against  reform,  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Tory  papers  throughout 
the  land — and  whose  political  squibs 
and  political  hon  mots  were  praised  as 
the  emanations  of  an  honest  and  ho- 
nourable mind  ?  Quantum  mutatus  nb 
iUoi  If  their  early  contemporaries, 
who  now  slumber  in  the  tomb,  could 
rise  up  again,  and  look  round  on  our 
present  rulers,  and  more  particularly 
on  Lord  Melbourne,  biting  the  dust 
before  a  pampered  demagogue,  and 
gkr/mg  with  flattering  accents  in  the 
chamber  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
queen,  thrusting  himstlf  and  other  de- 
fendants in  critn.  con.  actions  into  a 
place  which  should  be  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  purity  and  virtue,  surely  they 
would  doubt  if  some  evd  spirit  had  not 
warped  his  heart  from  ancient  dignity 
to  the  extreme  of  meanness,  and  to  the 
depth  of  debasement.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, after  aH,  there  has  been  no  change 
whatever  in  the  premier  ;  probably,  his 
high  reputation  for  spirit  and  firmness 
was  gained  by  tricks  and  hypocrisy; 
and  it  may  be  true  —  as,  indeed,  we 
suspect,  that  be  is  now  merely  shewing 
forth  qualities  which  it  formerly  re- 
quired art  to  conceal. 

Such,  plainly  and  unreservedly,  is 
our  opinion  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  and, 
therefore,  the  task  of  delineating  his 
career  is  no  pleasant  one.  At  all  times, 
to  trace  a  man  winding  himself  by  spe- 
cious sophistry,  and  by  the  force  of  no 
ability  save  that  of  an  accomplished 
courtier,  a  perfect  lady's  man,  into  the 


place  of  a  court  parasite,  is  disgusting 
and  loathsome.  But  when  there  is 
something  more  than  all  this — when  a 
minister  is  seen  who,  in  addition  to  aH 
his  personal  selfishness,  is  distinguished 
also  by  his  unscrupulous  and  mis- 
chievous assaults  on  the  church  and 
the  constitution,  which  he  formerly 
professed  to  admire,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  defend,  there  is  necessarily  an 
additional  degree  of  painfulness  in  the 
description  of  such  a  pretender  to 
statesmanship.  We  tlterefore  turn  from 
other  little  men,  who  are  merely  con- 
temptible, and  from  some  who  are  also 
corrupt,  with  reluctance,  to  a  character, 
compared  with  which  theirs  are  elevated 
and  pure.  But  we  believe  Lord  Mel- 
bourne has  hitherto  — perhaps  from  this 
very  relucrance  to  speak  of  him  — 
escaped  too  easily  ;  and,  if  we  can 
help  it,  he  shall  escape  so  well  no 
longer.  First,  then,  for  his  anomalous 
and  disgraceful  position,  as  court  fa- 
vourite and  Popish  minister. 

It  appears  that  bis  lordship,  since 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  has  taken 
up  his  abode  at  the  palace,  and,  we 
understand,  has  accepted  and  per- 
formed the  office  of  private  secretary 
to  the  queen ;  a  post  which,  We  may 
very  safely  say,  no  man  in  any  great 
monarchy  ever  yet  took,  while  pro- 
fessing at  the  same  time  to  fulfil 
the  onerous,  responsible,  and  difficult 
duties  of  chief  minister.  But  no  deli- 
cacy restrained  Lord  Melbourne;  no 
regard  for  public  opinion  operated  on 
him ;  he  coolly  stooped  to  the  yoke, 
discharged  his  cook,  and  abandoned 
Downing  Street  taking  possession  of 
a  bedroom  and  chair  at  St.  James's, 
and  of  a  pen  as  premier-amanuensis  of 
the  youthful  queen.  How  different  was 
the  cond  uct  of  great  men  of  old  !  How 
"  liberal  and  enlightened"  we  have  be- 
come !  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  175°,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  weight  of  the  government  rested 
on  his  shoulders  — when,  if  ever  there 
were  an  excuse,  he  had  one  for  con- 
stantly speaking  to  the  sovereign,  who 
was  intractable,  and  inclined  to  thwart 
his  ministers  in  their  splendid  and 
mighty  operations  against  French  am- 
bition—this Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  the 
king  for  the  Garter  for  Karl  Temple; 
and,  being  refused,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
in  attendance  on  the  court  at  Kensing- 
ton, as  Lord  Melbourne  is  now  at 
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"  September  27, 1759. 

"  My  Lord, — A  continuation  of  the 
alight  eruption  I  had  upon  me,  together 
with  the  deep  sense  I  must  have  of  un- 
exampled depression,  prevents  my  hav- 
ing the  honour  of  meeting  your  grace  at 
Kensington  to-morrow. 

"  Unconscious  as  I  am  of  want  of 
fidelity  and  diligence  in  sustaining  the 
vast  and  dangerous  load  his  majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  lay  on  my  feeble  should- 
ers, 1  will  forbear,  now  and  for  ever, 
entering  into  a  subject  where  I  may  pos- 
sibly judge  amiss,  and  wherein,  above  all 
things,  I  wish  not  greatly  to  err.  1  will 
therefore  rest  on  the  judgment  of  others, 
at  all  times  much  better  than  mine, 
whether,  considering  Lord  Temple's  sta- 
tion and  ray  own,  the  pretension  in  ques- 
tion has  any  thing  in  it  exorbitant,  or 
derogatory  to  the  king's  honour,  or  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  bis  affairs.  All  I 
mean  at  present  to  trouble  your  grace 
with,  is  to  desire  that,  when  nett  my  re- 
luctant steps  shall  bring  me  up  the  stairs  of 
Kensington,  and  mix  me  with  the  dust  of 
the  antechamber,  I  may  learn,  once  for  all, 
whether  the  king  continues  finally  ob- 
durate to  such  united  entreaties,  as, 
except  towards  me  and  mine,  never  fail 
of  success.  I  beg  your  grace  to  believe 
that  I  am  particularly  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  add  this  to  all  the  obliging  trouble 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  take  al- 
ready on  such  an  occasion,  and  that  I 
am  ever,  &c. 

"  William  Pitt." 

We  quote  this  letter  because  it  is 
worthy  of  the  writer ;  because  it  is 
such  an  one  as  a  Wellington,  or  a 
Stanley,  in  these  days,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  indite;  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  noble  contrast  to  the  Mel- 
bourne policy  of  blockading  the  palace, 
and  poisoning  the  ear  of  the  monarch. 
"  The  dust  of  the  antechamber"  is 
Lord  Melbourne's  favourite  atmo- 
sphere, and  his  mind  is  employed, 
while  stifled  with  it,  in  petty  plots  for 
getting  rid  of  another  Tory  who  de- 
sires an  interview,  or  in  preventing 
some  eminent  Conservative  being  in- 
vited to  dinner.  He  sees  no  objection 
in  Popery  obtaining  a  footing ;  he  sees 
no  objection  to  Popish  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  to  a  Popish  treasurer  of 
the  household ;  he  can  discover  no 
impropriety  in  a  Lord  I  lead  fort,  any 
more  than  he  can  perceive  impurity 
in  himself ;  but  if  by  any  accident 
there  be  a  chance,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote, that  a  Conservative  is  likely  to 
enter  the  palace,  there  is  a  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  a  whispering,  a  little 


intriguing,  and  a  vast  deal  of  serious 
reflection, —  all  to  consummate  the 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  peril,  and 
excluding  the  intruder.  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  the  system  under  a 
government  consisting  of  those  Whigs 
who  used  to  be  loudest  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  and  most  vir- 
tuous in  their  horror  of  the  court.  Not 
one  hour  is  Lord  Melbourne  willingly 
absent;  he  even  goes  to  chapel,  because 
the  queen  will  be  present;  and  if  public 
business  once  in  a  month,  on  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion, — as,  for  instance, 
some  new  blunder  of  Lord  Glenelg's, 
some  new  mistake  of  Lord  Pa  Inver- 
sion's, some  novel  faux  pas, — renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  pay  a 
visit  from  Windsor  to  town;  the  car- 
riage is  employed  at  once,  and,  proba- 
bly for  greater  expedition,  it  is  placed 
on  the  newly  finished  railroad  ;  and 
when  all  the  business  is  transacted  his 
lordship  starts  off  again,  without  tread- 
ing even  for  one  second  his  own  deso- 
late hall  in  South  Street,  and  once  more 
he  is  travelling  as  if  for  his  life,  and 
certainly  with  eagerness  for  his  dinner. 
This  exertion  being  over,  all  goes 
smooth  again  for  a  time.  There  is  a 
little  riding  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a 
little  eating  afterwards,  just  a  quarter 
of  an  hours  claret  and  chat,  and  then 
some  music,  or  a  quadrille  ;  or,  if  the 
court  be  at  St.  James's,  a  journey  to 
the  theatre  or  opera-house,  where  lions 
may  be  seen  unnaturalised,  or  dancers 
may  be  viewed  all  over.  Vive  la 
bagatelle/  So  quarter  after  quarter 
passes;  pay  comes  in;  colonies  fall  off; 
foreign  nations  delude  and  insult  us; 
Popery  strides  forward ;  the  cabinet 
sinks  lower  and  lower;  and  the  fa- 
vourite, if  ever  a  serious  thought  or 
fear  afflicts  him,  dispels  it  by  another 
waltz,  or  a  new  French  novel,  or  by  re- 
miniscences of  London  life  in  those  old 
days  when  Melbourne  House  rivalled 
the  mansion  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire in  its  character  for  infamy  and 
prostitution.  But  all  will  not  do ; 
dancing  cannot  save  him ;  French 
novels  will  not  help  him ;  reminiscences 
of  the  past  cannot  save  him  from  the 
future;  his  ministry  is  falling,  and  be 
must  fall  with  it,  and  then,  alas !  alas  1 
for  maids  of  honour,  and  for  Lord 
Ileadfort,  and  for  all  those  with  whom 
Lord  Melbourne  is  now  "  such  a  dear 
man  1"  for  the  cook  must  return  to 
South  Street,  and  Windsor  must  be 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  him  who 
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is  now  the  court  Joe  Miller,  and  the 
modern  Killigrew, — yes,  he  must  go, 
never,  never  more  to  return  as  private 
secretary  to  the  queen,  or  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  nation.  Who  will  undertake 
to  describe  the  acuteness  of  pain  suf- 
fered when  this  terrible  news  shall  ar- 
rive, by  the  peaceable  Emperor  of 
Russia  ?  Who  will  venture  to  guess  at 
the  sorrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the 
dismay  of  O'Connell,  or  the  terror 
of  the  pope  ?  Their  best  friend  will 
then  have  sunk  down  from  the  place  in 
which  he  was  best  qualified,  and  has 
proved  himself  so  able  to  serve  them  ; 
and,  to  their  sad  discomfiture, the  days 
will  commence  when  money  squan- 
dered on  luxury,  or  wasted  on  com- 
missioners, will  replenish  the  dock- 
yards, and  when  *«  justice  to  Ireland !" 
will  mean  protection  to  the  voter,  and 
security  for  property  and  life ;  when 
priests  can  be  pampered,  magistrates 
insulted,  and  noblemen  like  Lord  Nor- 
bury  murdered  no  more ;  when  justice 
to  England  will  mean  the  restoration  of 
her  navy,  and  the  vigorous  repression 
of  colonial  rebellion. 

But  on  this  subject  we  need  not  en- 
large. We  turn  from  Lord  Melbourne 
at  court  to  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  ca- 
binet. We  find  that  he  is  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
Protestant  government  in  these  realms, 
and  yet  it  appears  that  his  lordship  is 
content  to  propose  a  measure  which 
he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  nothing 
but  *'  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discou- 
ragement to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.** 
We  find  htm  skulking  behind  the  men- 
dicant demagogue  who  maintains  him, 
when  this  gross  inconsistency  is  pressed 
upon  htm  ;  and  with  his  usual  effront- 
ery declaring  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
not  committed  perjury;  so  as  his  oath 
is  the  same  as  Mr.  O'Connell's,  and 
he  has  only  done  the  same,  he  has 
not  committed  perjury :  and  then,  go- 
ing round  and  completing  the  circle, 
he  concludes  that  Mr.  O'Connell's 
oath  is  like  his  oath,  and  they  have 
acted  alike ;  and  yet  he  has  been 
proved  cleaT  of  perjury,  therefore  the 
beggar  is  also  pure :  that  is,  if  you  will 
allow  him  to  assume  the  point  in  dis- 

f>utc,  he  will  end  by  demonstrating  it. 
n  like  manner,  when  Mr.  Turton's 
appointment  was  mentioned,  he  de- 
clared that  it  had  not  taken  place; 
and  then,  when  he  sailed,  his  lordship 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  was  quite 
surprised,  but  was  sure  he  would  have 


no  situation ;  and  when  that,  too, 
turned  out  differently,  he  again  was 
astonished ;  and,  after  all,  it  appears, 
that,ifhe  did  not  know  the  facts,  the  ig- 
norance was  intentional, —  for  every 
one  else  knew  them ;  and  if  he  were 
aware  that  Mr.  Turton  was  going  to 
sail  (as  he  must  have  been),  and  as  he 
was  the  only  man  who  could  prevent  it, 
if  he  did  not  so  prevent  it  he  had  no 
right  to  affect  surprise  when  that  gen- 
tleman started,  or  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  in  Canada. 

Thus  he  goes  on.  These  are  but 
specimens  of  his  conduct, —  rambling, 
superficial,  and  shuffling.  He  wholly 
condemned  the  National  Association  of 
Ireland;  yet  he  patted  its  promoters 
on  the  back,  gave  places  to  some  of 
them,  and  was  in  the  closest  alliance 
with  their  leader.  In  1836,  he  agreed 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  amend- 
ment to  that  portion  of  the  address 
which  referred  to  Irish  corporations; 
while,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  ex- 
pressing his  consent,  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  house  were  obeying  the  be- 
hest of  their  Popish  supporters,  by 
combating  the  same  point  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  opposition.  And 
as  it  is  with  measures,  so  with  men. 
He  speaks  of  them  at  each  particular 
time,  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  his  interest  to  treat  them.  Last 
session  he  threw  poor  Lord  Minto 
overboard,  when  the  question'  was 
raised  about  the  silly  orders  from  the 
Admiralty  to  search  Sardinian  cruisers ; 
and  having  found  that  Lord  Minto's 
explanation  (that  it  was  done  as  part  of 
a  treaty),  though  a  true  explanation  of 
the  opinion  of  the  government,  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne 
coolly  conceded  the  point,  and  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  a  matter  of  policy  only. 
So  with  Lord  Durham.  For  a  time, 
his  lordship  was,  according  to  the 
premier,  every  thing  honourable,  noble, 
and  wise;  but  the  moment  his  back 
was  turned,  and  the  question  occurred 
whether  he  or  the  precious  places  of  the 
Whigs  should  be  sacrificed,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne sneakingly  turned  tail,  agreed 
with  Lord  Brougham,  sanctioned  the 
act  of  indemnity,  which  in  fact  con- 
demned the  Durham  ordinances,  and 
spluttered  forth,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
still  keeping  both  his  friend  and  his 
office,  a  vast  quantity  of  trash  in  favour 
of  the  man  he  had  so  cowardly  aban- 
doned.  But  if  Lord  Durham,  instead 
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of  being  in  Canada,  had  been  in  n 
place  at  home,  how  differently  Lord 
Melbourne  would  have  acted  1  How 
valorous  he  would  have  shewn  himself 
in  defence  of  his  colleague  1  When, 
however,  the  cat's  away,  .tlie  proverb 
tells  us  truly,  the  mice  may  play  ;  and 
so  felt  Lord  Melbourne.  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  who  counts  three  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (himself,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  son),  had  voted  against 
government,  though  holding  a  place 
under  it,  and  had  otherwise  offended 
the  cabinet ;  but  Sir  Hussey  was  in 
England,  he  was  known  to  be  about  as 
liot  as  Lord  Durham  himself,  and  there- 
fore not  a  word  was  uttered  against 
him.  But  if  the  gallant  general  should 
go  to  Canada,  to  replace  Sir  John  Col- 


are  the  rulers  at  home,  we  bid  Mm  be- 
ware. They  are  as  slippery  as  eels, 
and  as  venomous  as  the  wont  of  ver- 
min ;  and  so  lie  would  find  them,  if  he 
so  far  trusted  them  as  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  choosing  between  saving 
their  own  salaries  and  his  reputation. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne is  not  solely  to  be  blamed  for 
these  and  other  Whig-Radical  proceed- 
ings, and  that  some  of  his  colleagues 
must  have  a  very  large  share  of'  the 

of  the  present  tottering  ministry,  but 
Lord  Melbourne  is  professedly  the 
head  of  the  set,  and  is  fairly  answer- 
able for  their  misdeeds,  because  he  ha* 
always  tlte  option  of  resigning,  and  if 
he  do  not  avail  himself  of  it,  he  vir- 
tually consents  to  remain  responsible. 
If  so,  what  a  catalogue  of  offences 
could  be  crowded  into  an  impeach- 
ment against  him  I  He  entered  office 
at  a  time  when  the  Whigs  in  parlia- 
ment numbered  nearly  500  ;  when  the 
colonies  were  quiet,  Ireland  was  quiet, 
and  the  spirit  of  seditious  turbulence 
was  repressed  by  Lord  Stanley's  vi- 
gorous measures;  and  now  the  Whigs 
are  a  mere  nominal  party  — some  hare 
lapsed  into  Radicals,  others  style  them- 
selves Liberal*,  a  large  number  have 
gladly  joined  the  Conservatives — a 
majority  of  nineteen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  great  triumph;  if  the 
troops  have  not  arrived  quite  too  late 
to  save  one  of  our  chief  colonies,  every 
one  is  surprised ;  and  Ireland  presents 


her  agitators  are  bolder,  and  more  ex- 
orbitant, and  more  treasonable  than 
ever.    In  particular  measures,  lie  has 


been  equally  unsuccessful.  He  en* 
tered  office  to  attack  the  Church  of 
Ireland;  he  did  so,  and  railed.  He 
assailed  church-rates  in  England^  aud 
failed.  He  attempted  to  render  popish 
the  corporations  of  Ireland,  and  failed. 
He  tried  to  alter  the  Reform-act,  in  its 
rate-paying  clauses,  to  obtain  popish 
chaplains  for  English  gaols,  to  run 
down  the  House  of  Lords,  through  his 
ally,  O'Connell,  and  failed  in  each  of 
those  notable  undertakings.  More  re- 
cently, he  has  tried  to  get  rid  of  Lord 
Durham,  and  in  that  scheme  has  failed 
also.  He  is  now  concocting  some 
plan  of  national  education,  without  the 
Bible;  and  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  if  ever  he  ventures  to  propose  tl>e 
measure,  or  to  carry  out  his  still  more 

sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  in  London,  by 
opening  the  Post-office,  his  success 
will  not  be  more  remarkable  titan  it 
been.  He  will  have  to 
his  plans,  and  to  forego  his 
intentions ;  and  if  so,  the  fact  is  quite 
certaiu  that  it  will  not  be  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  opposed  reform, 
and  then  assisted  to  carry  a  more 
sweeping  measure  than  he  had  ever 
had  occasion  to  resist;  he  opposed, 
and  then  produced,  a  plan  of  church 
spoliation;  he  denounced  O'Connell 
from  the  throne,  and  then  bowed  the 
knee  to  him  ;  he  opposed  an  iitquiry 
into  the  pension-list,  aud  then  i;mc- 

estimates,  and  then  augmented  them  ; 
he  declared  against  courts,  and  then 
crouched  to  them;  he  protested  against 
extravagant  provision  for  the  sove- 
reign, and  then  increased  the  civil- 
list  ;  he  resisted  U»e  claim  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  for  a  larger  income,  and  ha* 
now  suffered  himself  to  be  bullied  into 
acquiescence.  What  security,  then, 
can  there  be,  that  he  will  not  abandon 
his  present  sentiments  as  readily  as  ho 
has  sacntied  his  old  ones  ?  He  is  now 
against  the  ballot,  triennial  parlia- 
ments, household  suffrage,  and  the  ejec- 
tion of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lord*, 
and  he  is  opposed  to  many  other  pet 
Radical  crotchets ;  but  what  sort  of 
security  is  tliere,  we  repeat,  that  he 
will  not  rat  still  more,  and  end  his 
career  by  following  the  tide  of  revo- 
lution as  far  as  it  will  carry  him  ?  Il 
is  quite  evident  that  self-interest,  not 
principle,  is  his  guide,  and  that  he  1ms 
followed  that  beacon  hitherto,  without 
scruple  or  regard  for  consequences,  or 
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bis  own  character ;  and,  therefore,  we 
do  not  know  why  his  recreancy  should 
now  suddenly  cease,  or  his  incon- 
sistency now  finally  terminate. 

And,  after  all,  we  know  not  that  any 
one  need  care  whether  Lord  Mel- 
bourne continues  a  Whig,  or  com- 
mences a  Radical  campaign.  Perhaps 
if  we  were  forced  to  express  a  pre- 
ference, we  should,  as  we  have  no  love 
of  the  Radicals,  heartily  wish  them  the 
incumbrance  of  his  lordship's  aid,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  reputation.  But  we 
own  we  care  not  much  about  it.  Lord 
Melbourne  is  a  feeble  and  effeminate 
creature,  fit  ouly  lo  loll  in  a  palace,  to 
scribble  in  an  album,  or  to  criticise 
birthday  odes, or  diplomatic  despatches. 
He  it  eminently  qualified  for  the  chief 
place  among  the  small  fry  of  Glenelgs 
and  Rices,  and,  doubtless,  he  shines 
among  them  with  peculiar  brilliancy, 
because,  while  they  are  a  petty  trem- 
bling set,  he  has  a  certain  bonfiomie 
and  nonchalance,  which  makes  him  slit) 
through  difficulties  with  a  happy  dead- 
ness  to  all  sorts  of  shame.  Lord 
Brougham  will  never  propose,  or  wish 
to  carry,  an  insulting  bill  of  indemnity 
for  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  for  he 
knows  too  well  that  that  worthy  peer 
would  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  act, 
and  would  be  marvellously  forbearing, 
and  charitable,  and  blind,  as  to  any 
lurking  attack  in  it.  And  so,  also, 
no  one  in  parliament  ever  thinks  of 
carefully  contrasting  Lord  Melbourne's 
past  professions  with  his  present  prac- 
tices, for  it  is  well  known  that  it 
is  useless  to  appeal  in  that  man- 
ner to  him.  lie  said  that  he 
cared  not  for  a  majority  against  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  tliat  the 
moment  the  House  of  Commons  was 
opposed  to  the  Appropriation-clause, 
he  would  resign.  Well,  there  was  a 
dissolution,  ministers  withdrew  the  ap- 
propriation principle  altogether,  and 
only  narrowly  saved  it  from  being 
expunged  from  the  minutes  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  there  was  no 
whisper  of  Whig  resignation,  there 
was  no  recollection  of  former  pledges. 
The  Appropriation-clause  slept,  and  so 
did  ministers  in  their  places.  Hence- 
forth, then,  there  can  be  no  great  de- 
pendence on  Whig  promises  to  resign ; 
and,  therefore,  as  they  will  not  move 
of  their  own  free  will,  we  can  see  no 
alternative  but  to  force  them  to  it.  We 
believe  that  the  Conservatives  could 


now  effect  that  purpose  if  they  chose ; 
we  believe,  however,  also,  that  at  present 
Lord  Melbourne  is  much  more  useful 
to  them  as  prime  minister,  than  power 
itself  could  he  in  their  own  possession. 
If,  indeed,  the  Whigs,  who  know  this 
as  well  as  the  Conservatives  them- 
selves, are  willing  nevertheless  to 
hold  their  offices,  there  can  be,  or 
there  ought  to  be,  no  objection.  Nay, 
so  far  from  there  being  an  objection  to 
their  remaining,  it  should  be  the  Con- 
servative policy  to  keep  them  in.  They 
are  now  narrowly  looking  for  a  decent 
opportunity  to  escape,  and  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  opposition  if  that  op- 
portunity be  granted.  If  it  be  not,  on 
the  Whigs  will  fall,  as  is  due,  all  the 
odium  of  the  disasters,  foreign,  colonial, 
and  domestic,  which  now  threaten  the 
land ;  and  on  Lord  Melbourne,  as 
the  chief  of  the  Whigs,  will  the  largest 
share  of  censure  descend.  Thus,  when 
at  length  they  do  retire,  it  will  be  with 
a  character  for  mischief,  as  well  as  a 
character  for  folly;  and,  consequently, 
the  reascension  to  office  will  be  im- 
possible, or,  at  least,  a  very  remote 
contingency.  Yet  it  is  grievous  that, 
in  the  interim  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore their  expulsion, they  should  have  the 
power  they  now  possess  to  degrade  the 
nation,  to  contaminate  the  court,  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution,  to 
discourage  Protestantism,  and  to  assail 
the  morals  of  the  people.  It  is  said 
that  patronage  should  be  possessed  by 
an  irresponsible  demagogue  ;  that  our 
colonial  possessions  should  be  perilled, 
through  the  imbecility  of  our  rulers  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  monarch  should 
be  shut  out  from  free  communication 
with  the  country,  and  rendered  the 
sovereign  of  a  faction,  instead  of  the 
mother  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  the 
evil,  to  be  radically  cured,  must  be 
endured  for  a  short  time  longer ;  and 
then,  in  the  ripeness  of  events,  the 
Melbourne  ministry  can  be  hurled  from 
power,  and  the  premier  himself  can  be 
swept  asiue  oy  me  contemptuous  in- 
difference of  the  people,  and  with  the 
sense  that  his  littleness  and  insig- 
nificance form  his  ouly  protection  from 
serious  exposure.  That  day  must 
come,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed, 
the  brighter  will  be  the  victory  it  will 
witness,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  the  hearts  and  judgment  of  the 
population. 
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LE  DUC  DE  NORM  AN  DIE.  * 


The  translator  of  the  work,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  give  some  account  to 
our  readers,  has  taken  a  very  prudent 
precaution  in  arming  his  title-page 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  dignified  rebuke  to 
those  who  prefer  the  summary  rejection 
of  an  alleged  fact,  to  the  patient  inves- 
tigation of  the  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  it.  "It  is  always  easier  to 
deny  than  to  inquire,"  saith  the  doctor. 
"To  refuse  credit  confers  for  a  moment 
an  appearance  of  superiority;  which 
every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  assume, 
when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply  as 
by  withdrawing  attention  from  evi- 
dence, and  declining  the  fatigue  of 
comparing  probabilities."  With  this 
awful  dictum  before  our  eyes,  we  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  expense  of  no 
small  labour  and  pains,  to  strike  an 
impartial  balance  between  the  conflict- 
ing improbabilities  involved  in  the  af- 
firmation or  negation  of  the  feet  which 
this  volume  asserts,  viz.  That  the  Dau- 
phin of  the  Temple  is  alive,  and  that 
its  author  is  he  ;+  and  our  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  have 
found  it  a  puzzling  matter  to  pronounce 
on  which  side,  upon  the  whole,  the 
difficulties  preponderate.  Such  being 
the  case,  however,  we  have  come  to 
the  resolution,  so  familiar  in  modern 
parliamentary  practice,  to  report  to 
them  the  evidence  alone  on  both  sides, 
and  to  leave  the  decision  as  an  enigma, 
which  they  may  very  seasonably  amuse 
themselves  with  solving  in  these  long 
winter  evenings. 

The  original  work  was  published  by 
Dulau  of  Soho  Square,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1836.  It  attracted  little 
notice  in  London,  and  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  circulate  in  France — at  least, 
it  is  affirmed  by  its  author,  in  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  2 1st  January,  1838 
(p.  617  of  this  volume),  that  two  hun- 
dred copies  were  seized  there,  by  or- 
der of  the  ministre  (le  I'interieur ;  an 
assertion  not  likely  to  be  made  in  such 
a  document,  if  contrary  to  the  fact. 


It  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of 
the  highly  respectable  person  under 
whose  name  it  now  appears  in  an  Eng- 
lish garb.  We  shall  allow  him  to  give 
his  own  account  how  he  came  to  think 
of  translating  it.  In  his  preface,  after  a 
rather  euperfluous  disavowal  of  "  all 
political  designs  whatever  "  in  the  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Perceval  states  that 

—  ■  •  —  — ^  —  ■  J      •••••      —  — *  —  — ^  — *  -  — —  •     uwm  mm  mrmmmw  wrmmm^wt 

"It  ia  simply  at  presenting  a  most 
interesting  historical  question,  that  the 
work  from  which  the  present  is  trans- 
lated attracted  the  editor's  attention. 
At  a  rery  early  period,  the  indignities, 
sufferings,  and  sorrows  borne  by  the 
royal  family  of  France,  during  the  revo- 
lution, excited  in  his  mind  the  liveliest 
and  most  painful  interest.  Many  of  toe 
memoirs  relating  to  that  time  of  horror 
have  been  read  by  him  :  and  he  is  per. 
suaded  that  a  more  splendid  exhibition 
of  Christian  virtue  was  never  made  than 
that  which  was  displayed  within  the 
'lower  of  the  Temple.  Indeed,  in  con- 
templating the  mild  and  paternal  cha- 
racter of  Louis  X  VI. ;  a  king  who,  if  not 
great  upon  the  throne  (though  always 
animated  with  the  purest  and  best  inten- 
tions), was,  after  his  dethronement,  per- 
fectly sublime  — the  magnanimity  and 
heroic  bearing  of  the  queen,  as  long  as  a 
ray  of  hope  remained ;  and,  when  that 
was  gone,  the  absorption  of  all  her  feel- 
ings iu  affectionate  solicitude  for  the 
partners  of  her  misery  — the  piety  to- 
wards God,  and  devotion  to  her  brother 
and  to  her  brothers  family,  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth —  we  might  wonder 
at  the  wuvs  of  Providence  in  suffering 
virtue  to  be  so  severely  tried,  if  we  did 
not  see  how  evidently  the  spirits  of  those 
who  passed  through  the  dreadful  turnaco 
were  purified  by  it  from  their  earthly 
dross,  and  rendered  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Of  this 
melancholy  chapter  of  royal  sufferings, 
no  part  has  seemed  to  the  editor  more 
truly  shocking  and  revolting  than  the 
treatment  of  the  illustrious  martyr's 
children ;  especially  of  the  young  prince, 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  legi- 
timate heir  to  his  father's  crown,  lie 
has  felt  his  heart  sicken  at  the  brutal 


•  An  Abridged  Account  of  the  Misfortunes  of  the  Dauphin  (son  of  Louis  XVI.), 
followed  by  some  Documents  iu  support  of  the  Facts  related  by  the  Prince. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Perceval,  fleeter  of  Cei- 
verton,  Bucks.    Loudon,  1838.  Fraser. 

t  Or,  rather,  the  author  of  the  narrative  contained  in  it,  which  comprises  a  very 
small  part  of  the  volume  — 137  pages  out  of  more  than  700. 
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and  feelings  arise  of  inexpressible  disgust 

and  iudignution  against  the  human  de- 
mons who  were  his  persecutors  —  feel- 
ings which  have  only  subsided  under  the 
belief  that  he  had  passed  through  these 
tribulations  into  a  better  stats,  and  hnd 
boon  reunited,  without  fear  of  another 
separation,  to  those,  of  whose  tenderest 

object. 

"  It  now  appears  that,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  a  much  lunger  trial  was  ap- 
pointed for  him.  — — — 

"  It  can  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
no  one  (adds  Mr*  Perceval),  that,  be. 
ing  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the 
claimant  with  the  son  of  Louis  X  Vl», 
he  should  have  been  proud  to  offer  the 

of  which  the  present  volume  is  the  fruit ; 
believing  that  the  endeavour  to  help  him 
to  right,  who  has  suffered  such  cruel 
wrong,  and  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
the  innocent  und  injured  son  of  a  moat 
eminently  pious,  virtuous,  and  ill-used 
Christian  king,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
inconsistent  with  the  duties,  or  unbe- 
coming to  the  character,  of  a  minister  of 
tne  uospei. 

The  reverend  editor  has  not  favoured 
us  with  the  process  by  which  he  arrived 
tt  the  conviction  th  us  avowed .  He  con- 
fesses that  he  met  with  many  difficulties ; 
and,  amongst  others,  alludes  to  the 
u  somewhat  ill-digested  form  in  which 
the  original  work  was  published  a 
defect  which  an  over-scrupulous  desire 
to  produce  a  faithful  copy  has  unfor- 
tunately prevented  him  from  attempt- 
ing to  remedy.  He  does  not,  however, 
"  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enter 
into  details  as  to  what  parts  of  the  con- 
of  the  volume  have  proved  ob- 
iri  rne  way  01  nis  conviction, 
any  more  than  to  conjecture  all  that 
may  prove  so  to  others  but  proceeds 
to  apprise  his  readers  of  certain  corro- 
borative facts  which  have  come  to  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  which  he 
thus  very  fairly  sums  up  as  "  ascer- 
tained on  other  authority  than  the 
writer's  (dauphin's)  own  ;"  to  wit : 

"  That  he  has  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  legal  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  his 
claims : 

'*  That  the  French  government,  which 
has  itself  brought  other  false  dauphins  to 
trial,  refuses  him  this  appeal  to  the  laws 
of  his  country : 

"  That  one  of  his  chief  witnesses,  cer- 
eetnpetent  to  identify  him,  does 
line  him,  and  declares  it  openly  : 
**  That  others  of  his  friends  believe  in 


upon  themselves  in  consequence  of  that 
belief: 

"  That  he  does  not  possess  the  means 
of  procuring  false* witnesses  by  bribery. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facts,"  he  ados, 
M  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  editor 
to  slate,  as  he  is  nble  to  do  sincerely 
and  conscientiously,  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  prince,  and  of  his 
frieod  and  advocate,  the  editor  of  the 
French  volume,  that  he  never  was  in 
company  or  had  communication  with 
any  two  persons  who  had  less  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  bordering  upon 
imposture  or  deceit  — with  whose  frank- 
ness he  had  hotter  reason  to  bo  satisfied 
—or  of  whose  perfect  integrity  and  ho- 
nesty he  was  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinceu.  — r  rsiuco,  p.  xvui. 

So  much  for  the  translator's  reasons 
for  the  undertaking ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  judgment,  they  are 
certainly  creditable  to  las  feelings,  and 
sufficient  to  bespeak  a  not  contempt- 
uous perusal.  For,  as  he  reasonably 
argues,  the  fact  that  many  false  dau- 
phins have  already  appeared,  and  each 
in  his  turn  has  been  convicted  of  im- 
posture, so  far  from  proving  that  the 
real  dauphin  does  not  exist,  in  reality 
tends  only  the  other  way ;— for  it  proves 
that  the  evidence  for  his  alleged  death 
in  the  Temple  must  have  been  inade- 
quate to  satisfy  men's  minds  of  that 
event.  Whilst,  on  the  other  band, 
the  equally  certain  facts  that  "of  all 
the  individuals  who  have  laid  claim 
to  the  title,  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
aloue  has  been  refuted  u  legal  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  his  claim,"— that, 
"  at  the  very  moment  when  Ac  hoped  to 
do  what  the  impostors  had  been  compel- 
led to  do,  he  was  seized  by  the  police, 
and,  after  a  month's  imprisonment,  was 
sent  out  of  France"  as  an  alleged  fb- 
reiguer,  after  his  suit  to  prove  himself  a 
Frenchman  had  been  formally  com- 
menced,—  these  facts  do  at  least  afford 
"  a  presumption  that  he  may  really  have 
the  evidence  to  produce  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have ;  and  excite  a  tusptcion 
tiiat  the  French  government  were  afraid 
of  the  production  of  that  evideuce." 

The  work,  as  we  have  said,  attracted 
so  Utile  attention  in  England,  that  pro- 
bably not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
would  ever  have  heard  of  the  claim,  or 
the  claimant,  if  two  very  singular  inci- 
dents had  not  occurred  to  give  it  that 
extended  notoriety  which  our  worthy 
police  reporters  take  care  shall  be  the 
lot  of  every  body  and  every  thing  that 
before  the  notice  of  the  roagis- 
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trates  of  this  metropolis.   The  first  was 
the  accidental  misdelivery  of  a  packet 
of  letters  from  the  claimant's  family  by 
the  servant  of  an  English  gentleman 
who  brought  them  from  Dresden,  and 
their  illegal  detention  by  the  person  into 
whose  hands  they  came ;  who,  being  an 
officious  busybody,  fancied  they  were 
proofs  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
fcouis  Philippe,  and  refused  to  give 
them  up  till  brought  before  the  lord- 
mayor.    His  then  civic  lordship,  pro- 
bably mistrusting  his  own  skill  in  read- 
ing French,  sent  them  off  for  Lord  John 
Russell's  perusal;  who  very  properly 
returned  tnem  to  their  right  owners. 
This  led  to  their  publication  in  most  of 
the  London  papers  in  July  1837,  and 
thus  notified  to  the  incredulous  Cock- 
neys that  no  less  a  personage  than 
Louis  XVII.  was  actually  dwelling 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  The  se- 
cond, and  by  far  the  most  extraordinary 
occurrence  of  the  two,  must  be  so  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  that  we 
shall  only  advert  to  it  briefly,  as  being 
that  which  has  led  to  this  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  which  it  has  naturally 
excited, by  our  present  article.  Camber- 
well,  the  classic  ground  of  George  Barn- 
well's uncle's  murder,  has  been  visited  by 
a  bolder  though  less  successful  assassin. 
George,  it  is  said,  had  not  courage,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  use  the  fire-arms 
with  which  he  was  provided.   Not  so 
Desire*  Rousselle,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  meditated  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
claimant  of  the  heirship  to  the  sorrows 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
Two  pistols  he  fired  at  half-a-yard's 
distance,  whilst  his  eyes  (by  the  duke's 
graphic  description)  glared,  like  a  dug's, 
on  his  victim ;  two  bullets  lodged  in 
the  « thick  part  of  the  upper  arm/ 
as  the  surgeon  certifies,  and  another 
glanced  from  the  left  breast,  leaving  a 
bruise  which  necessitated  the  applica- 
tion of  five-and-twenty  leeches.  Now, 
it  must  be  owned,  this  is  a  startling  cir- 
cumstance ;  especially  as  it  is  affirmed 
in  the  present  volume  that  a  previous 
attempt  on  the  claimant's  life  by  dag- 
ger was  made  at  Paris  in  1834;  a 
statement  which  it  is  reasonable  enough 
now  to  credit.    44  Ma  foi ! "  said  a  wor- 
thy Frenchman  of  our  acquaintance 
when  he  heard  of  it, 44  je  commence  a 
croire  que  e'est  v raiment  le  fils  de 
Louis  XVI.    On  ne  s'aniuse  pas  a 
faire  assassiner  des  inconnus.   Ou  tie 
m*a  jamais  assassin^,  moi,  par  exem- 
ple."  This  inference,  indeed,  is  so  ob- 


vious, as  to  excite  at  first  a  natural  sus- 
picion that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up 
as  a  bold  stroke  to  excite  the  lagging 
interest  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  this 
despised  pretension :  an  idea  which,  it 
seems,  his  ex-excellence,  Monsieur  le 
Baron  Capelle,  agent  of  the  exiled  royal 
family  in  London,  has  had  the  charity 
to  promulgate,  and  clearly  intimates  to 
be  his  belief,  in  the  wonderfully  clever 
diplomatic  note  he  addressed  to  the 
solicitor  employed  on  Rousselle's  prose- 
cution ;  though  he  declines  to  advance 
his  reasons  for  it.  Bui,  pace  the  baron, 
we  defer  ratlier  to  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
Jeremy,  the  intelligent  magistrate  of 
Union  Hall,  before  whom  the  investi- 
gation was  held,  as  the  better  judge ; 
who  said  44  the  assertion  that  the  duke 
shot  himself  is  absurd ;  and  I  am  sorry 
that  any  one  should  be  found  capable 
of  saying  so."  Furthermore,  we  beg  to 
express  our  private  opinion,  that  if  the 
victim  had  been  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes 
of  Lambeth,  or  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey,  or  any  other  recognised  per- 
sonage in  that  trans-Thamesine  region, 
few  magistrates  would  have  hesitated 
to  commit  Mr.  Desire*  Rousselle  ou  the 
evidence  adduced  against  him — as  an 
accomplice,  at  least,  if  not  the  actual 
assassin. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  give  the 
result  of  our  studies  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
personal  narrative  of  the  claimant,  a 
mass  of  letters,  documents,  extracts, 
scraps  of  pamphlets,  and  newspaper 
articles,  flung  together  in  most  4  ad- 
mired disorder;'  for  which  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  in  the  original 
publication,  as  we  are  informed  that 
the  documents  were  dispersed  at  the 
period  of  his  arrest  by  the  French  po- 
lice, and  recovered  with  difficulty  whilst 
the  work  was  in  the  press ;  but  we  can- 
not conceive  why  the  uresent  editor 
might  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
classify  and  reduce  them  to  the  form  of 
a  regular  appendix,  instead  of  merely 
giving  a  few  awkward  and  scarcely  in- 
telligible notes  of  reference  to  some 
among  the  number.  The  narrative  is 
preceded  by  a  preface,  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  French  bar :  M.  Gruau, 
late  procureur  du  rot;  MM.Xavier  La- 
pradc  and  Briquet,  avocals.  In  this 
we  read  their  joint  declaration,  that  the 
mauuscript  was  entirely  written  by 44  the 
Prince''  alone,  under  their  eyes,  and 
an  account  of  his  arrest  in  Paris,  on  the 
l&lh  June,  1836,  and  subsequent  de- 
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portation  from  France ;  both  which  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  they  openly 
tax  with  illegality  and  injustice.  There 
is  also,  by  the  by,  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  390,  a  pleading  to  the  same  effect, 
but  in  a  far  snperior  style,  before  the 
"  Conseil  d'Etat,"  on  the  14th  July, 
in  the  same  year,  by  another  advocate, 
M.  Cremieux ;  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
form  an  opinion  on  a  point  of  French 
law,  appears  to  us  unanswerable.  The 
council,  however,  by  its  report  of  the 
3d  August,  declared  itself  incompetent 
to  "  impeach  or  debate  acts  belonging 
to  the  high  police  of  the  kingdom  !  ' 
We  contratutate  our  Gallic  neighbours 
on  the  perfection  of  civil  liberty,  the 
fruit  of  so  many  mob  achieved  revolu- 
tions, which  this  decision  indicates. 

This  preface  is  followed  by  a  species 
of  pastoral  address  to  the  reader,  signed 
by  the  "  Abbe"  Appert,  curt-  of  St. 
Arnault,"  who  appears  to  be  the  spi- 
ritual adviser  of  the  claimant,  and  has 
paid  for  his  attachment  to  him  by  the 
loss  of  his  living.  It  is  short,  and  very 
striking,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  tale 
is  true ;  calling  on  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  the  terrible  threat  of  Scripture, 
"  I  will  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  even  to  the  fourth 
generation,"  should  he  be  tempted  to 
murmur  against  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  have  condemned  an 
innocent  victim  to  sufferings  unpa- 
ralleled in  history. 

Of  the  personal  narrative,  which  oc- 
cupies the  next  137  pages  of  the  book, 
we  must  at  once  declare  that  we  never 
read  anything  more  unconvincing  and 
unsatisfactory  as  a  whole.  Copious 
here  and  there  in  trivial  details,  most 
of  which  bear  very  little,  if  at  all,  on 
the  question  of  identity,  meagre,  abrupt, 
and  obscure  in  the  narration  of  some  very 
important  facts,— if  we  were  to  decide 
upon  the  subject  on  the  strength  of 
Hs  contents  only,  we  should  at  once 
pronounce  it  unworthy  of  attention; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be 
extremely  perplexed  to  account  for  all 
its  characteristics,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
imposture.  An  impostor  might,  in- 
deed, without  much  difficulty,  have  col- 
lected many  of  the  incidents  alleged  to 
be  remembered  by  the  dauphin  as  oc- 
curring during  the  journey  to  Varennes, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  royal  family  in 
the  Temple,  and  have  eked  them  out 
by  a  little  guarded  invention,  even  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  here  done. 
Many  of  these  incidents  have,  in  fact, 


been  mentioned  in  the  published  me- 
moirs of  the  time,  particularly  in  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme's  Private  Me- 
moir on  the  Temple,  a  translation 
of  which  appeared  in  London,  in 
1823.  But  an  impostor,  clever  enough 
to  have  performed  this  task  with  the 
ability  displayed,  on  that  hypothesis, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, would  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  in- 
vent a  much  more  probable  account 
than  that  which  we  find  here,  of  the 
events  subsequent  to  his  alleged  escape 
from  the  Temple,  until  the  period  of 
his  settlement  in  Prussia,  as  a  watch- 
maker, in  the  year  1810.  The  most  or- 
dinary caution  would  teach  him  to  li- 
mit his  demands  on  our  credulity  to  the 
least  possible  compass.  Instead  of 
which,  he  multiplies  improbabilities,  by 
recounting,  in  the  driest  manner,  no 
fewer  than  four  escapes  and  four  re-im- 
prisonments, of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion ;  when  a  single  imprisonment  for 
fifteen  years  would  have  answered  his 
purpose,  by  accounting  for  the  years  of 
his  life,  from  1795  to  1810,  just  as 
well.  It  is  still  more  unaccountable 
to  find  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  an 
impostor  giving  us,  as  almost  the  first 
traceable  and  ascertainable  event  in  his 
life,  the  story  of  his  accusation  and 
sentence  for  a  disgraceful  crime. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  claimant's  story,  draw- 
ing the  alleged  facts  partly  from  the 
narrative,  and  partly  from  his  letters, 
especially  from  a  very  long  one  (pp. 
241-263),  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Comet,  a  Leipsic  paper,  and  pub- 
lished by  that  journal  on  the  1st  Au- 
gust, 1832  ;  and  from  another,  still 
longer,  addressed  to  the  English  editor, 
which  occupies  the  last  87  pages  of  the 
volume.  These  letters  are,  in  fact,  sup* 
plementary  to  the  narrative,  and  ought, 
in  common  sense,  to  have  been  printed 
next  to  it. 

To  begin  with  his  escape  from  the 
Temple.  This,  he  says,  was  effected 
by  the  means  which  follow.  Laurens, 
his  keeper,  contrived  a  hiding-place  iti 
an  old  lumber-room  in  the  garret  at  the 
top  of  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  into 
which  one  night  he  was  conveyed,  half 
a-sleep,  under  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
opium.  A  gTeat  doll  was  put  in  his 
bed.  This  was  done  just  as  the  guard 
was  changed,  and  the  said  guard,  satis- 
fied with  seeing  a  sleeping  figure,  and 
not  surprised  at  his  silence,  which  was 
habitual,  gave  no  alarm  at  the  time  j 
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and  as  watch  was  kept  only  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tower,  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  take  him  up  stairs  unperceived. 
The  substitution  was  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  night — and  the  government, 
alarmed,  procured  immediately  a  deajf 
and  dumb  child,  who  took  the  dauphin  8 
place  in  prison,  and  was  treated  exactly 
as  the  latter  had  been  before.  His 
friends  sent  off  another  child  to  Stras- 
burg,  as  a  blind  ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
learn  from  the  book,  no  suspicion  fell 

Tn  Laurenz,  nor  did  they  ever  think 
searching  the  old  lumber-room. 
Laurenz,  it  seems,  supplied  him  with 
food  from  time  to  time ;  and  there  he 
remained  from  the  end  of  October  1794 
to  the  beginning  of  July  1795.  Mean- 
while, in  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  the  real  dauphin 
was  no  longer  in  the  Tower.  The 
government  decided  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  should  die,  lest  the  impos- 
ture should  be  discovered.  They  caused 
poison  to  be  mixed  with  his  food,  and 
then  sent  the  physician  Dessau  It  to 
visit  him,  on  pretence  of  humanity. 
Dessault  saw  the  case  at  once:  gave 
the  child  an  antidote  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  he  was  not  the  dau- 
phin. Dessault  died  the  next  day : 
poisoned,  as  the  narrative  asserts. 
Meanwhile  Josephine  (at  that  time 
the  mistress  of  Barras),  unknowing 
of  the  trick,  procured  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  to  be  carried  off ;  a  rickety 
child  from  the  hospitals  was  again  sub- 
stituted by  the  government;  he  was  at- 
tended by  other  physicians,  who  had 
never  seen  either  the  former  child  or 
the  real  dauphin — and  died  on  the  8th 
July,  1795.  On  the  day  before  his 
burial,  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
dauphin's  hiding-place;  the  dauphin, 
again  drugged  with  opium,  was  placed 
in  the  coffin.  On  the  road  to  the  ce- 
metery the  supposed  body  was  taken 
out,  and  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage — the  coffin  filled  with  rub- 
bish ;  and  the  dauphin's  friends  re- 
entered Paris,  and  placed  him  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Scarcely  was  this  done 
when  the  secret  was  discovered.  The 
coffin  was  disinterred  and  buried  in 
another  spot,  and  every  exertion  used 
to  discover  the  prince's  retreat ;  but 
for  some  time  ineffectually. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  his  first 
escape,  given  partly  from  his  own  me- 
mory, and  partly  from  what  he  learnt 
from  his  friends  afterwards.  A  most 
marvellous  tale  it  is :  and  it  is  curious 


enough,  that  here  again  the  incredibility 
is  doubled,  for  no  apparent  purpose,  by 
the  assertion  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child  also  was  taken  secretly  out  of 
prison.  So  thai  we  have  two  escapes 
to  believe  instead  of  one. 
properly  socalled,  there  is  uoneadduced 
to  confirm  it.  Three  letters,  indeed, 
signed  "  Laurenz,"  and  dated  respect- 
ively, Tour  du  Temple,  7th  Nov.  1794, 
5th  of  Feb.  and  3d  March,  1795,— ad- 
dressed to  some  nameless  "  general " — 
alluding  to  the  escape,  and  naming 
Barras  as  a  friend, are  among  the  docu- 
ments printed.  But  there  is  no  sort  of 
guarantee  given  us  for  their  authenti- 
city. The  person  so  named  was  cer- 
tainly the  keeper  of  the  royal  children 
at  the  time,  and  is  mentioned  favour- 
ably by  Madame  in  her  memoirs,  as 
respectful  and  attentive  to  her  compared 
with  his  predecessors.  This  man  was 
a  Criote,  and  was  banished  by  Bona- 
parte to  Cayenne  as  a  dangerous  Ja- 
cobin— (Lacretelle,  Histoire  de  France, 
xii.  p.  367), — a  reason  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  character  given  him  by 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  Josephine, 
it  was  well  known,  was  a  Creole  also  ; 
he  might  have  been  her  dependant ;  and 
Bonaparte  might  have  sent  him  off  as 
the  possessor  of  a  dangerous  secret. 
These  facts,  and  possibilities,  are  the 
only,  and  the  very  slender  support,  the 
editor  can  discover  lo  that  part  of  the 
story  in  which  Laurenz  is  concerned. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  Josephine's 
unexpected  death  at  Malmaison  in 
1814,  was  attributed,  by  vulgar  rumour, 
to  poison;  and  the  story  went  mat  she 
had  told  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when 
he  talked  of  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  as  the  legitimate  king  of 
France,  "  Pour  la  16gitimite\  sire,  vous 
n'y  Otes  pas  encoreV*  The  first  rumour 
is  expressly  stated  in  Mad.  du  Cayla's 
memoirs,  and  the  last  plainly  hinted  at. 
The  phrase  above  ascribed  to  Josephine 
was  repeated  to  the  English  editor,  as 
current  in  France,  by  a  private  friend. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  notion  of 
an  escape,  and  of  Josephine  as  its  au- 
thor, must  have  bad  some  currency  long 
before  the  present  claimant  appeared. 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  dauphin's 
death  is  certainly  not  such  as  might 
be  expected,  for  so  important  an  event, 
from  the  government  of  the  day.  We 
shalt  extract  the  documents,  as  given 
at  page  157  and  page  161,  and  the 
speech  or  the  deputy  Sevestre  to  the 
convention,  all  of  which  a  friend  of 
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ours  lias  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  from 
contemporaneous  publications 

"  Extract  from  the  Register  of  Death*  of 

the  24  prairial,  of  the  year  3  of  the 

Republic  (12  June,  1795). 

"  '  Certificate  of  the  death  of  Louis 
Charles  Capet,  on  the  20tb  of  this  month 
(Hth  June),  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
nocH  aged  ten  years  and  two  months, 
nat*v«  of  Versailles,  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise,  resident  in  the  Tower  of 
the  Temple,  sectiou  of  the  Temple  i 

"  *  8on  of  Louis  Capet,  last  king  of  the 
French,  and  of  Marie- Antoinette- Jose, 
phine- Jeanne  of  Austria : 

*  Upon  the  declaration  made  at  the 
Town  HaH  by 

**  '  Eiienne  Lasne,  aged  thirty -nine 
years,  keeper  of  the  Temple ,  dwelling  at 
Pons,  in  the  street  and  section  of  the  Rights 
of'  Man,  No.  48, 

"     '  Calling  himself  a  neighbour: 
« '  And  by 

"  *  Remi  Bigot,  workman,  duelling  at 
Paris,  Old  Temple  Street,  No.  61 , 
"  *  Calling  himself  «  friend : 
•«  •  According  to  the  certificate  of 
Dusser,  commissary  of  police  for  the 
said  section,  of  the  USd  of  this  month 
(10th  June). 

"  '(Signal)  Las!ie,Bicot,&Roui!«, 
"  '  Public  Officer: 

"  A  correct  extract,  &c." 

"  Extract  from  the  pfoces  verbal  of  the 
autopsy,9  drawn  up  in  the  Tower  of  the 
Temple,  the  Slit  prairial  of  the  year  S 
{9th  June,  1795),  by  Doctors  Pellet  an, 
Dumangin,  Jeanroy,  and  Imssus. 

"  '  Having  all  four  arrived,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  outer  gate 
of  the  Temple,  we  were  there  received 
by  the  commissaries,  who  took  us  into 
the  tower.  Upon  reaching  the  apartment 
on  the  second  floor,  in  an  inner  room,  we 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  child,  who 
seemed  to  us  to  be  about  ten  years  old, 
tt Inch  the  commissaries  told  us  teas  that  of 
the  son  of  Louis  Capet,  and  which  two  of  us 
recognised  as  the  child  which  they  had  at- 
tended for  some  days ;  the  above-mentioned 
commissaries  declared  to  us  that  this  child 
had  died  on  the  preceding  dav,  towards 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  &c.' " 

On  the  2 1st  prairial,  the  year  3 
(9  Jane,  1785),  the  deputy  Sevestre  as- 
cended the  Tribune  of  the  Convention, 
and  made  the  following  report : 

"  '  Citizens :  for  some  time  past  the 
son  of  Capet  was  suffering  from  n  swell- 
in-  in  the  right  knee,  and  in  the  left 
wrist ;  on  the  15th  floreal  the  pains  in- 


fever  succeeded.  The  celebrated  J)es* 
sault,  medical  officer,  was  appointed  to 
visit  and  prescribe  for  him  :  his  talents 
and  probity  assured  us  that  no  care  would 
he  wanting  which  humanity  could  dic- 
tate. However,  the  disease  assumed  a 
very  serious  appearance.  On  the  16th 
of  this  month  (1th  June,  1795)  Dftutult 
died.  To  take  big  place,  the  committee 
appointed  citizen  Pelletati,  a  well-known 
medical  officer,  and  with  him  was  joined 
citizen  Dumangin,  first  physician  to  the 
hospital  of  health.  Their  bulletin  of 
eleven  o'clock,  yesterday  morning,  an. 
nounced  alarming  symptoms  in  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  two  in  the 
afternoon  we  reetned  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Capet's  son.  The  committee  of  general 
safety  hare  charged*  me  to  make  this 
known  to  you.  All  is  verified ;  here  are 
the  vrocts  veibaux.  which  will  be  deoosited 

mm/1    fit  r*i/i  I  ii     I  tm    IIAut*  '  '* 

uhu  icmutH  in  yuitr  tirt/tii  e*. 

Now,  to  say  notliing  of  the  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  hour  assigned  for  the 
dauphin's  death,  it  is  clear,  on  the  face 
of  the  second  document,  that  the  sur- 
geons did  not  even  profess  to  know  per- 
sonally whose  body  they  opened.  Two 
of  them  recognised  Me  child  they  had, 
attended  —  but  what  child?  Etienne 
Lasne,  the  keeper  of  llie  prison,  and 
Remi  Bigot,  the  workman,  are  the  only 
witnesses  to  the  fact.  A  neighbour, 
forsooth,  and  a  friend  I  No  wonder  an 
event  so  attested  has  not  met  with  uni- 
versal belief.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  adjoining  pages  for  an 
interesting  and  able  analysis  and  argu- 
ment on  these  documents,  and  on 
the  probability  of  Dessauft's  mafder; — 
merely  noticing  the  fact,  that  an  account 
of  the  dauphin's  death  was  published 
in  London  in  1795,  in  which  it  was 
riati y  asseTteu  tnai  me  pnysicran  so 
named  was  cut  off  by  poison,  **  lest 
he  should  develope  the  horrors  in  which 
he  had  co-operated  ;" —  not  a  very  likely 
reason.  A  review  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Briti*h  Critic  for  December  of 
that  year,  page  682. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  After  his 
escape  he  fell  sick— was  removed  into 
the  country — recaptured— and  shortly 
after  escaped  again  by  the  help  of  Jose- 
phine, who  was  apprized  of  his  situa- 
tion by  a  Monsieur  B  ,  a  friend  of 

the  Madame——,  the  widow  of  a  Swiss 
officer  of  the  guard,  in  whose  house  he 

had  been  taken  care  of.    B  and 

another  man,  named  Montmurin,  car- 
ried him  to  Italy.    On  the  French  in- 
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vesion  of  that  country  they  took  ship* 
ping  for  England.  B-  was  mur- 
dered— the  prince  was  captured  at  sea, 
discovered,  and  again  imprisoned  ;  but 
Montmorin  escaped,  and,  in  1803,  ma- 
naged to  deliver  him  again.  Again  he 
was  detected,  and  early  in  1804  thrown 
into  a  vaulted  dungeon,  where  he  lan- 
guished nearly  five  years  in  darkness 
and  solitude,  with  no  companions  but 
rats ;  till  at  length  the  faithful  Mont- 
morin again  procured  his  deliverance, 
and  carried  him  to  Frankfort,  in  the 
year  1809.  Here  they  lived  together 
for  some  months  in  safety  and  conceal- 
ment ;  and  here,  we  suppose,  he  learned 
German  and  watch-making. 

Of  all  this  part  of  the  story  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  one  word  more  than 
what  we  have  already  remarked.  It  is 
improbable  to  such  a  degree,  that  no- 
thing but  the  gratuitous  absurdity  of 
inventing  so  many  improbabilities  can 
be  advanced  against  the  belief  that  it  is 
all  a  fable.  Names,  dates,  places,  the 
how,  the  when,  and  the  wherefore,  are 
all  withheld  from  us.  It  is  hopeless 
to  criticise  so  barren  a  statement.  We 
shall  only  suggest  that  what  did  not 
happen  is  still  stranger  than  what  did; 
e.  g.  that  the  friends  of  the  dauphin,  if 
ever  they  got  safe  with  him  to  Italy, 
should  not  have  carried  him  forthwith 
to  Vienna,— and  that  the  swarm  of  rats 
he  speaks  of  in  the  vault  should  not 
have  devoured  him. 

To  the  last  of  these  periods  of 
imprisonment,  we  presume,  belongs 
an  extraordinary  paper,  at  page  193, 
purporting  to  be  the  recollection  of 
an  examination  which  the  narrator 
underwent,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 
offered  his  liberty  if  he  would  renounce 
his  name  and  retire  to  a  convent ;  and, 
on  his  refusal,  was  tattooed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
disfiguring  his  face,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  recognition  at  any  future  period. 

After  his  escape  from  the  vault,  he 
and  Montmorin  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  Schill's  volunteers,  who,  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  then  engaged 
in  a  sort  of  guerilla  war  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  Some  French  troops  sur- 
prised the  party.  Montmorin  was 
killed  ;  the  narrator  wounded  and 
captured,  but  not  recognised.  They 
were  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Wcsel  (the  first  place  of  detention 
mentioned  by  name  since  the  Tem- 
ple). Thence,  with  a  young  Prussian, 
r riedriehs  hy  name,  he  managed  to 


escape  ;  and  on  foot  they  traversed 
Westphalia,  sleeping  in  woods  hy  day, 
and  walking  by  night.    Fried ridis, 
however,  was  taken  and  hanged  one 
morning,  when  he  had  left  his  wallet 
and  his  friend  in  a  hollow  tree,  to  seek 
for  provisions.  The  latter  pursues  his 
joumey,  and  carries  his  deceased  com- 
rade's wallet  along  with  him.   On  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia  he  meets  a  gentle- 
man in  a  carriage,  who  took  pity  on 
the  wanderer,  and  carried  him  to  Berlin. 
This  personage  asked  how  lie  meant  to 
live,  and  being  told  he  had  no  money, 
bid  him  look  in  the  wallet,  which  he 
had  never  opened  ;  where  he  found 
nothing  but  rags.   The  traveller,  how- 
ever, ripped  up  the  seams,  and  dis- 
covered 1600  francs  in  gold.  Wish- 
ing him  joy  of  the  prize,  he  left  his 
protege,  it  seems,  at  tne  "  Aigle  Noir." 
Our  hero,  after  some  fruitless  efforts 
to  find  out  Friedrichs'  friends,  appro- 
priated the  money  to  his  own  subsist- 
ence.   "  Circumstances  having  pre- 
vented his  approaching  the  king,"  to 
earn  his  bread  he  set  up  as  a  watch- 
maker   Schutzen  Strasse,  No.  52/'  in 
a  hired  apartment.    This  was  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1810,  by  which  time 
the  dauphin  would  have  been  rather 
more  than  25  years  old ;  as  he  was  born 
on  the  27lh  March,  1785. 

Difficulties  were  soon  started  as  to 
his  right  to  exercise  a  trade  in  Berlin. 
His  passport,  certificate  of  birth,  and 
of  good  conduct  in  the  town  where 
he  last  resided,  were  asked  for.  He 
had  none,  of  course.  In  this  dilemma, 
he  was  advised  by  Madame  Sonnen- 
feld,  the  widow  of  a  watchmaker,  <tui 
faisoit  son  menage y  to  apply  to  M. 
Lecoque,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  at 
that  time  president  of  the  general 
police  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
To  this  personage  he  revealed  himself, 
and  produced  documents  to  prove  his 
identity;  which,  he  says,  Montmorin 
had  all  along  preserved,  and  had  sewn 
in  the  collar  of  his  great- coat  when 
they  left  Francfort.  This  great-coat 
was  providentially  left  him  by  the  sol- 
diers who  wounded  and  took  him  pri- 
soner with  Schill's  partisans.  Among 
the  papers,  Lecoque  recognised  the  seal 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  hand-writing 
of  Marie-Antoinette.  This  was  on  a 
paper  describing  the  persons  and  marks 
of  their  children,  written  by  the  aueen  in 
theTemple.  The  president  of  police  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  entrust  him  with  the  pa- 
pers, promising  to  shew  them  to  the  king. 
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He  complied ;  taking  die  precaution, 
however,  to  cut  ihe  seal  zigzag,  and  to 
retain  the  half  of  it.  The  president 
promised  he  should  see  the  king,  as 
soon  as  the  prime-minister,  Prince 
Harttenberg,  had  read  the  papers. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  told 
him  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
for  him  in  Prussia.  That  the  least 
suspicion  of  his  existence  would  throw 
him  back  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  that  his  only  safety  was  to  be  found 
in  retiring  to  some  quiet  town, and  living 
as  a  humble  tradesman.  So  he  sent 
him  to  Spandau,  with  a  cabinet  order 
to  the  burgomaster  (who  rejoiced  in 
the  euphonious  appellative  of  Kattfus)y 
directing  his  admission  and  registration 
as  a  burgess,  and  dispensing  with  the  pro- 
duction of  those  certificates  of  birth, &c, 

f  1 1  Cp^^  tJ^^j     \2L  n  ic  i  j)ci  \  I  ci^^  s  ^)  fir  w  s  § 
prescribe.    As  this  was  in  1812,  he 
must  ha?e  remained  more  than  a  year 
at  Berlin. 

Here  then,  at  length,  we  come 
to  what  may  be  called  the  verifiable 
period  of  this  strange  history ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  preced- 
ing narrative  must  stand  or  fall  just 
as  men  please  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
it.  No  proof  is  offered,  and  indeed  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  give  any. 
Montmorin  (whoever  he  was)  is  dead ; 
W.  Lecoque  is  dead;  Josephine  is 
dead;  Mr.  B.  is  murdered.  The  very 
places  of  imprisonment  may  not  have 
been  known  by  name  to  the  captive — 
though  we  consider  it  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance  that  none  are  specified; 
for  surely  his  friends  who  released  him 
would  have  told  him  where  he  had 
been.  It  is  true,  that  to  all  these  ob- 
jections the  writer  and  his  advocates 
reply,  We  withhold  our  material  evi- 
dence for  the  judicial  inquiry  which 
we  challenge,  and  implore,  and  which 
the  French  government  illegally  denies 
us.  Still  we  think  the  reserve  on  these, 
and  on  many  other  points,  is  more  than 
prudence  alone  could  dictate.  How- 
ever, from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Prussia,  the  story  flows  more  freely. 
Lecoque  had  asked  him  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  brought  him  to 
Berlin.  It  was  Naundorff;  and  by 
that  name,  and  the  Christian  names 

Charles  WiUiairty  he  bid  him  present 
hrautlf  to  the  worthy  M .  Kattfus.  By 
these  names  he  was  registered  a  citizen 
of  Spandau  in  1812,  and  remained 

there  as  such,  exercising  the  trade  of 
a  watchmaker,  till  the  year  1820.  In 


1818,  Madame  Sonnenfeld  died,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  married  Mite. 
Jeanne  Einers;  an  orphan,  he  says,  of  a 
noble  but  reduced  family.  This  was 
a  strange  proceeding  for  a  dauphin  of 
France,  and  is  thus  accounted  for. 

From  the  date  of  Napoleon's  downfal, 
he  bad  not  ceased  to  send  letters  an- 
nouncing his  existence  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France,  to  the  foreign  courts, 
and,  above  all,  to  Prince  Harttenberg, 
demanding  his  papers.  Not  a  soul  re- 
plied to  him.  In  1816,  he  sent  a 
man  named  Margin,  or  Marassin  (to 
whom  he  had  rendered  great  services), 
to  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  with 
proofs  of  bis  identity.  He  never 
heard  more  of  him.  But  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  impostor  Ma- 
thurin  Bruneau,  the  first  pseudo- 
dauphin  after  the  restoration,  appeared 
in  France,  and  astonished  the  world 
with  the  extraordinary  facts  which  he 
said  he  remembered  of  the  dauphin's 
early  life.  These  were  the  facts  with 
which  Martin  had  been  furnished  by 
the  real  dauphin.  In  despair  at  this 
proof  of  the  determination  of  his  family 
to  reject  him,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  gain  a  recognition  —  a 
resolution  to  which,  we  suppose,  his 
penchant  for  Jeanne  Einers  partly 
contributed.  But  in  1819  he  became 
a  father,  and  felt  a  new  duty  upon  him. 
So  he  wrote  once  more,  in  1820,  to  the 
Due  de  Berri — who  this  time  returned 
him  an  answer;  and  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  book)  spoke  openly  to 
Louis  XVIII.  on  the  subject  of  his 
recognition.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
Due  de  Berri  was  murdered. 

Now  the  writer  and  his  advocates 
openly  declare  that  they  will  prove  in 
a  court  of  justice  (whenever  their  claim 
for  a  hearing  is  granted),  that  this  mur- 
der was  connected  with  the  alleged 
purpose  of  the  Due  de  Berri  to  recog- 
nise the  claimant ;  and  assert  several 
other  facts,  and  publish  letters,  which, 
if  genuine,  would  prove  that  Louis 
XVIII.,  when  Comte  de  Provence,  and 
his  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  had 
conspired,  so  far  back  as  the  days  of 
the  Assembled  des  Notables,  to  procure 
the  bastardizing  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
children ;  and  that  the  former  gave  in- 
formation to  Lafayette,  which  led  to  the 
frustration  of  the  attempted  escape  of 
the  king  at  Varennes.  We  shall  be- 
lieve all  this  when  we  see  it  proved — 
and  not  till  then.  It  is  due  to  die 
English  editor  to  state,  that  he  expressly 
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?s  lo  give  credit  to  these  charges ; 
and  although  "  perfectly  satisfied  that 
nothing  has  been  stated  or  insinuated 

•  ft*.  ulAftL     ftft.l^ft^kl-k      «1bA     MHIMA    Jmaa  ,,,^» 

iu  me  worK  wmcn  me  prince  uoes  noi 
believe  that  he  has  reason  for,  he  yet 
hopes,  that  should  the  opportunity  so 
earnestly  desired  by  him  be  ever 
granted,  of  bringing  his  claims  before 
a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  upon 
them,  he  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
world  of  his  identity,  without  substan- 
tiating the  charges  brought  against  his 
uncle."  As  to  the  alleged  letters  of 
the  Comte  de  Provence  (pp.  147, 151), 
whatever  they  are,  they  are  certainly 
not,  as  stated  in  an  insolent  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Fraser,  and  signed 
C.  Aiguille*,*  inventions  of  the  Due 
de  Normandie.  We  happen  to  know 
a  person  to  whom  Baron  Capelle  ex- 
pressly admitted  that  he  had  seen  the 
originals  of  these  letters  — that  they 
were  found  in  the  portereuille  of  a 
M.  d'Antraigues  (an  agent  of  the 
French  princes  during  their  exile  in 
England),  by  his  son.  M.  d'Antraigues, 
the  father  or  the  son,  was  the  individual 
murdered  by  his  servant  at  Mortlake, 
July  22,  1812  (vide  the  Annual  Re- 
gister) ;  the  letters,  therefore,  forgeries 
or  not,  are  at  least  27  years  old.  The 
baron,  however, thinks  them  absurd  on 
the  face  of  them  ;  and  we  partly  agree 
with  him. 

About  the  time  of  the  Due  de 
Berris  murder,  our  hero  removed,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  to  Brandenburg. 
Here  he  became  the  victim  of  a  series 
of  persecutions,  set  on  foot,  he  avers,  by 
the  agents  of  the  French  government, 
who  were  most  thoroughly  alarmed  by 
his  renewed  attempts  to  make  his  exist- 
ence known.  The  theatre  was  acci- 
dentally burnt,  and  with  it  his  house, 
close  by.  The  regency  of  Potsdam 
ordered  his  arrest,  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing  me  mcenaiary.  ine  accusation 
was  proved  to  be  absurd,  and  the 
charge  dismissed.  But  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1824,  a  person  charged 
htm  with  the  offence  of  coining ;  and 
swore  that  he  saw  him  throw  a  bag  of 
dollars  into  the  Spree.  The  cashier 
of  the  bank,  Neuman  by  name,  deposed, 
but  refused  to  swear,  that  15  false  dollars 
were  found  in  the  sum  of  650  paid  in 
as  the  purchase-money  for  his  house. 
Witnesses  in  his  favour  proved  an  alibi 
as  to  the  former  charge ;  and  the  honest 


Neuman  hung  himself  in  the  court- 
house. Nevertheless,  poor  Naundorff 
was  detained  in  prison  for  a  year ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  examinations,  when 
pressed  by  M.  Schultz,  the  judge,  to 
declare  who  he  really  was  (for  they 
could  only  trace  him  to  Spandau), 
having  declared,  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion, "  /  am  a  prince  by  birth  —  ask  the 
king  who  I  am"  he  received  at  length 
a  sentence  of  four  years'  imprisonment, 
headed  in  the  following  extraordinary 

tn  a  n  net  r  •  , 

"  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dence given  against  the  accused,  Charles- 
William  Nniiudorff,  is  not  sufficient  for 
bis  conviction,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  a 
conviction  is  necessary,  because  be  has 
conducted  himself  during  his  trial  as  an 
impudent  liar,  calling  himself  a  prince  by 
birth,  and  giving  to  understand  that  b« 
belongs  to  the  august  family  of  the  Bour- 
bons."—Pp.  110  and  341. 

In  the  prison  at  Brandenburg  he 
spent  the  next  three  years ;  and,  having 
received  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
from  Baron  Sackendorff,  the  governor, 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  town  of 
Crossen,  in  Silesia ;  where  he  again  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  as  a  watchmaker. 
But  a  prisoner's  reputation  is  bat  a  bad 
stock-in-trade,  ana  he  was  soon  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  misery  and  des- 
pair. In  this  abyss  of  his  fortunes, 
God,  he  tells  us,  raised  up  a  friend  to 
him  in  the  syndic  and  commissary  of 
justice  of  Crossen,  M.  Pezold.  To  him 
he  revealed  himself,  and  by  his  advice 
resolved  to  conceal  his  title  and  his 
wrongs  no  longer.  In  his  proper 
name  as  Charles  Louis,  Due  de  Nor- 
mandie, he  addressed  letters  to  tlie 
king,  and  published  that  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to,  in  the  Comet 
of  Leipsic.  Peloid  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  Berlin,  and  strove  in  vain  to  get 
access  to  the  king,  and  to  reclaim  his 
client's  papers.  On  his  return  to 
Crossen,  he  died  suddenly ;  and,  of 
course,  we  are  told  he  was  poisoned. 
An  unknown  friend  sent  warning  lo  the 
claimant,  that  it  was  purposed  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  fortress  for  life.  He  fled 
into  Saxony,  and  from  thence  travelled 
on  foot  to  France ;  was  detained  by 
illness  in  Switzerland  and  at  length 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  26th  May,  1833. 

We  have  called  this  the  **  verifiable*' 
part  of  the  story.    Here  are  names, 


•  Produced  before  Mr.  Jeremy,  at  Union  Hal),  and 
papers  of  the  next  day. 
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places,  and  persons  in 
ance.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than  for  the  French  govern  ment  to  as- 
certain whether  Charlet-  William  Na'un- 
dorff  was  registered  a  burgess  at  Span- 
dau  ;  removed  with  a  municipal  certi- 
ficate, of  ten  years'  good  citizenship,  to 
Brandenburg;  was  there  indicted  for 


three  years ;  removed  thence  to  Crossen, 
and  there  openly  assumed  the  name  of 
Charles  Louis,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in 
published  letters.  Pezold,  the  syndic ; 
Schulti,  the  unjust  magistrate  of  Bran- 
denburg :  Sackendorn,  the  governor 
of  the  prison ;  Kattfus,  the  burgo- 
master of  Spandau,  are  all  names  odd 
enough  at  least  for  their  owners 
to  be  easily  traceable.  And  by  this 
name  of  Naundorff,  and  avowing  all 
these  particulars,  he  has  been  prose- 
cuted for  swindling,  and  most  honour- 
ably  acquitted,  in  Paris ;  his  prose- 
cutor averring  that  he  not  only  had 
been  a  watchmaker  in  Prussia,  but  that 
proof  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Prussian  embassy  that  his  father  was  so 
too,  and  was  still  alive.  This  proof, 
however,  was  not  forthcoming  at  the 
trial ;  and  the  plaintifT was  proved  him- 
self to  have  swindled  the  defendant  out 
of  20,000  francs.  (The  details  of  this 
trial  are  given  at  length,  pp.  312,  337.) 
We  therefore  consider  it  absurd  to  doubt 
the  history  of  Charles- William  Aat»*> 
dorft)  in  Prussia  ;  more  especially  as  it 
is  precisely  such  a  history  as  no  im- 
postor would  have  dreamed  of  irt— 
venting. 

Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  first 
great  moral  improbability,  to  balance 
against  the  scarcely  credible  stories  of 
the  escapes  fiom  the  Temple  and  else- 
where, and  the  other  enormous  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  narrative^  A 

spectacle  character,  is  suddenly  ac- 
cused of  a  heinous  crime.  Called  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  his  birth, 
and  extraction,  he  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  assert  that  he  is  ** a  prince'* — 
the  judges  add,  "  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon;"— and  lor  his  pains  he  is  sentenced 
to  three  years  of  imprisonment,  without 
a  trial  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  bold  assumption,  and  with  an  ex- 
press verdict  of  **  not  proven  "  as  to  the 
original  crime.  Released  from  prison, 
he  openly  repeats  the  assertion  that  had 
cost  him  so  dear  ;  persuades  a  magis- 
trate that  he  speaks  truth ;  makes  par- 
tizans  of  strangers;  with  whom  he  leaves 


his  wife  and  three  or  four  children  ; 
and  sets  off  himself  on  foot  a  pilgrim 
to  Paris,  on  the  hopeful  speculation  of 
convening  the  French  nation,  govern- 
ment, and  courts  of  law,  to  faith  in  this 
improvvisation  of  an  accused  coiner ! 

Arrived  in  Paris,  to  whom  does  be 
apply  ?  He  seeks  precisely  those  per- 
sons who  were  surest  to  detect  an  im- 
postor —  the  old  surviving  servants  of 
the  household  of  Louis  XVI.  lie 
seeks  them,  that  through  them  he  may 


gain  access  to  the 
lerae,  who  could  not  possibly  be" 
ceived  if  she  would  condescend  to 
grant  him  an  interview.  And  who  is 
ine  nrsi  person  wnom  wis  tjerman, 
'*  eslropiant  la  langue  Franchise,"  per- 
suades of  Ins  identity?  —  the  dauphin's 
nurse,  Madame  de  Ram  baud,  who  was 


the  date  of  the  captivity  in 
—  seven  years  and  a-half ! 

The  following  letters  (pp.  265-275) 
were  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
that  lady,  and  her  friend,  Madame  de 
St.  Hilaire,  another  old  servant  of  the 
royal  household.  The  facts  stated  by 
the  English  editor  as  to  the  former, 
ascertained  by  communication  with 
highly  respectable  English  famlies, 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their 
authenticity.    The  first  is  addressed, 

■  To  //.  R.  il,  the  Dm-i iets  of  Angouieme* 

"  Madam,—  Since  the  year  1795,  I 
have  constantly  heard  that  the  unhappy 
dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  had 
escaped  from  the  Temple,  and  that  an- 
other child  had  been  substituted  there  in 
his  place.  This  hope,  which  was  che- 
rished in  the  hearts  of  all  good  French- 
men, was  become  a  sacred  article  of  be- 
lief ;  it  was  entertained  by  me  at  the 
time  whea  I  was  placed  about  Josephine, 
the  wife  of  Bonaparte  ;  I  then  learned 
with  certainty  that  her  goodness,  ber 
respect  nnd  attachment  to  the  royal  family 
of  the  Bourbons,  had  led  her,  with  the 


unhappy  descendant  of  our  kings 
be  cruel  hands  of  her  husband, 


cue  the 1 
from  the 

who  hnd  determined  on  bis  destruction. 

"  I  think,  madam,  that  those  reports 
mttst  have  reached  your  royal  highness. 
But  Providence  baring  permitted  that 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  many  im« 
postors  should  have  appeared,  brought 
forward  by  a  too  coTpeble  police,  the 
truth  has  not  yet  reached  you,  notwith- 
standing nil  the  inquiries  by  which  your 
roval  highness  has  endeavoured  to  obtain 
inforniation. 
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"  If,  madam,  I  now  take  tbe  liberty 
roost  respectfully  to  address  this  letter  t'o 
you,  it  is  because  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  I  have  met  with  this  prince,  so  much 
regretted  by  all  Frenchmen.  Providence 
has  permitted  me  to  have  personal  com- 
munication with  him ;  ana  for  all  those 
who  have  had  the  henour  of  knowing  the 
king,  your  august  father,  and  the  queen, 
your  most  unfortunate  mother,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  Louis  XVII.  by 
his  striking  resemblance  to  the  august 
authors  of  his  being. 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,  who  till  now 
bos  had  no  opportunity  of  discovering 
the  truth,  may  be  nssured  that  God  has 
permitted  that,  after  so  many  years  of 
fruitless  search,  we  should  at  length  suc- 
ceed in  finding  him. 

«•  At  the  feet  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
and  with  all  the  respect  which  I  owe  to 
you,  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  liberty 
1  have  taken  in  addressing  this  letter  to 
you ;  hut  God,  my  conscience,  and  tbe 
salvation  of  my  soul,  impose  on  me  the 
obligation  of  informing  your  Royal  High- 
ness that  your  unhappy  brother  is  living, 
and  that  he  is  now  with  us.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  assuring  vour  Royal  High- 
ness that  I  believe  in  the  identity  of  this 
unhappy  prince,  as  firmly  as  1  believe  in 
God,  and  in  his  Divine  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

"  I  am  a  person  of  little  importance, 
madam,  but  tbe  sacred  flame  of  my  love 
and  gratitude  to  your  august  and  too  un- 
happy family,  baa  never  ceased  to  bum 
in  my  bosom.  Notwithstanding  nil  ray 
personal  misfortunes,  I  am  still  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  remains  of  my  sad  existence, 
if  it  can  be  useful  to  the  son  of  your 
august  father,  whom  God  in  his  holy 
mercy  seems  to  have  restored  to  me,  to 
repay  me,  at  the  end  of  my  life,  for  all 
the  sorrows  that  I  have  endured,  from 
the  cruel  loss  of  my  august  masters. 

"  1  am,  Madam, 
"  With  the  most  profound  respect,  ccc. 

"  (Signed)  Marco  db  Saint-Hilaibe 
nee  Beason,  formerly  of  the  house- 
hold of  Madame  Victoire  de  France. 
Aunt  to  the  King. 
"  Veriaillts,  Sept.  9lh,  1833." 

The  next  letter  is  addressed,  by  the 
same  lady,  to  the  French  editor,  the 
"chargC-  d'affaires"  of  the  Dauphin, 
M.M.  Gruau. 

"  Sir. — At  the  time  when  tbe  report 
of  the  deatli  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  spread  in  Paris,  I  was  tbe  more  sur- 
prised at  it.  as  I  had  hardly  heard  that  he 
was  ill.  One  of  my  friends,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  from  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed,  came  to  warn  me  to  give 
no  sort  of  belief  or  confidence  to  the 
report  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  «on  of  Louis 


XVI.;  that  she  had  certain  knowledge 
that  be  had  been  taken  away;  that  I 
should  see  him  again  some  day,  but  she 
desired  me  to  keep  the  secret  Since 
that  moment,  I  have  cherished  in  my 
heart  the  belief  of  his  existence.  It  could 
not  have  been  without  some  object,  that 
all  the  impostors  that  have  appeared, 
were  brought  forward,  and  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  tbe  wish  to  suppress  the  knowledge 
of  the  certain  existence  of  the  dauphin, 
and  to  envelope  the  truth  in  such  mystery, 
that  it  might  be  impossible  for  it  ever  to 
be  ascertained,  by  making  use  of  all  the 
information  that  the  true  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  in  possession  of:  which,  as- 
sisted by  the  connivance  of  the  several 
powers  of  Europe,  would  render  the  re- 
cognition impossible  :  as  is  the  case  now. 

"  I  had  often  heard  of  various  falso 
dauphins  living  in  Paris,  without  having 
for  a  moment  felt  a  wish  to  see  them, 
convinced  as  I  was,  that  the  first  thing 
which  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  would  do, 
would  be  to  seek  for  those  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  household  of  his  father 
and  of  his  mother,  and  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  in  his 
infancy. 

"  When  M.  GeofFry,  who  resides  at 
Niort,  came  to  see  roe  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1853,  he  informed  me  that  there 
was  tben  living  at  Paris  an  individual 
who  called  himself  the  son  of  Louis  X  V  I.; 
that  he  was  inquiring  of  every  one,  for 
any  persons,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
of  his  family,  who  might  be  still  surviv- 
ing ;  and  ardently  desired  to  meet  with 
Pauline  de  Tourael.  with  whom  be  had 
been  brought  up.  This  lady  is  now 
Mad.  de  Beam,  and  her  mother's  situa- 
tion at  tbe  court  of  Louis  XVI.  was  that 
of  governess  to  the  children  of  France. 
This  wish  appeared  to  me  deserving  of 
attention,  ana,  in  order  to  succeed  in  a 
plan  which  I  bad,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishing  to  avoid  compromising  myself 
in  any  intrigue  or  imposture.  1  wrote  a 
line  to  my  friend,  Mad.  de  Rambaud,  to 
ask  her  to  accompany  M.  Geoffry,  and  to 
judge  herself  of  the  truth  of  this  person's 
pretensions,  no  one  being  better  able  to 
do  so  than  herself,  since  she  had  never 
left  tbe  prince  from  the  time  of  his  birth 
till  the  10th  of  August. 

"  Mad.  de  Rambaud  recognised  him* 
spoke  to  him  of  us,  and  brought  him  to 
me  on  the  19th  of  August,  18S3,  assuring 
me  that  be  was  undoubtedly  the  prince 
himself.  She  came  in  before  him,  and 
told  me  that  it  was  impossible  forme  not 
io  recognise  mm. 

'*  In  fact,  my  husband  and  I  soon  re- 
cognised in  him,  notwithstanding  much 
shyness,  a  slight  embarrassment,  and  hit 
difficulty  in  speaking  French,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  both  his  rather  and  bis 
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mother,  particularly  the  countenance  of 
Louis  XVI.,  bo  strikingly  like,  that  it 
seemed  to  us  as  if  the  king  himself  was 
before  us. 

"  After  a  time,  the  prince  ha? ing  ac- 
quired greater  confidence,  baring  found 
trusty  and  devoted  friends,  his  shyness 
and  constraint  disappeared  entirely  ,  then 
the  likeness  to  his  fsther's  manners  be- 
came  still  more  striking. 

"  It  was  easy  to  recognise  in  his  coun- 
tenance the  same  child  that  I  had  so  often 
seen  playing  on  the  terrace  upon  which 
the  windows  looked  belooging  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  princess,  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  serving.  I  persuaded  my 
prince  to  come  to  me,  and  to  make  my 
nouao  his  home  till  he  could  find  a  better , 
it  was  then  that  in  long  and  frequent 
conversations,  the  prince  recalled  to  my 
recollection,  many  circumstances  entirely 
of  a  private  nature,  relating  to  bis  family 
alone,  which  I  bad  heard  of  from  ray 
princess. 

"  The  prince  reminded  me  of  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  his  mo- 
ther's apartment;  the  different  articles 
and  their  position  ;  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  queen's  musical  instruments ;  in 
short,  of  such  details  as  could  be  known 
only  to  those  who  had  constant  access  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  royal  family, 
who  themselves  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  after  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October. 

"  After  the  strictest  investigation,  the 
most  scrupulous  examination,  I  could 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
whole  statement:  it  was  then  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  the  dau. 
phiness,  to  inform  her  that  we  had  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  her  brother. 

"  Our  family  was  too  well  known  to 
Chsrles  X.  for  us  to  take  such  a  step,  if 
M.  de  St.  I  ill  Hire  and  myself  had  not  been 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
asserted.  We  would  not  have  run  the  risk 
of  deceiving  the  royal  family  in  so  import- 
ant a  matter,  and  they  must  have  been 
themselves  fully  convinced  that  we  were 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  an  intrigue. 

"  Accept,  Sir,  ice, 
"  F.  Mabco  de  St.  Hilaike. 

"  VertailUt,  July  lOrn,  1836." 

The  next  is  from  Madame  de  Ram- 
baud  herself. 

"  To  H.  R.  H.  the  Ducheu  of  AngouUtne. 

"Madam, — She  who  would  have  given 
her  life  for  your  illustrious  parents,  im- 
now  by  a  sense  of  duty,  takes  the 
respectfully  to  address  you,  to 
assure  you  of  the  existence  of  your  august 
brother.  These  eyes  have  seen  and  re- 
cognised him  ;  many  hours  spent  in  his 
company  have  convinced  me  of  it.  It  is 
to  the  almighty  power  of  God  alont  that 


we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
so  invaluable  a  life ;  on  my  knees  I 
return  thanks  to  Him  for  it,  hoping  that 
since  it  has  been  His  divine  will  to  pre- 
serve him,  it  is  that  he  may  be  the  pro. 
moter  of  general  peace,  and  the  author 
of  happiness  to  all. 

"  This  conviction  can  come  only  from 
above. 

"  His  long  sufferings,  his  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  his  good- 
ness, are  beyond  description. 

"  The  knowledge  I  have  of  your  royal 
highness's  goodness,  assures  me  that  I 
have  not  taken  too  great  a  liberty  in  thus 
expressing  the  lively  feelings  of  my  heart 
for  those  sovereigns  so  deservedly  be- 
loved by  all  who  have  preserved  their 
fidelity  inviolate. 

"  I  am  with  the  greatest  respet, 
"  Your  Royal  Higbness's 
"  Very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

De  Rambaud. 

u  Madame  knows  that  1  had  the  honour 
of  being  attached  to  the  service  of  her 
august  brother,  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
till  the  10th  of  August,  1792.'' 

We  add  a  deposition  by  the  same 
lady. 

41  In  case  my  death  should  take  place 
before  the  recognition  of  the  prince,  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie-An- 
toinette, I  think  it  my  duty  to  affirm 
here  on  oath  before  God  and  man.  that  I 
met  on  the  17th  of  August,  1835,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
to  whose  service  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  attached  from  the  day  of  bis  birth 
until  the  10th  of  August,  1792  ;  and  as  it 
was  my  duty  to  inform  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  of  the 
fact,  I  wrote  to  her  in  the  same  year.  I 
here  subjoin  a  copy  of  my  letter. 

"  The  observations  which  I  bad  made 
on  his  person  during  his  infancy,  could 
leave  me  no  doubt  of  bis  identity  where- 
soever I  might  have  met  with  him. 

"  The  prince  had,  in  his  childhood,  a 
abort  throat,  which  was  creased  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  I  had  always  said 
that  if  1  should  ever  meet  with  him  again, 
this  would  be  a  decisive  proof  to  me. 
Although  from  his  present  embonpoint 
his  throat  is  very  much  increased  in  size, 
it  still  retains  its  former  flexibility. 

"  His  bead  was  high,  his  forehead  wide 
and  open,  his  eyes  blue,  his  eyebrows 
arched,  his  hair  light,  curling  naturally. 
His  mouth  was  like  the  queen's,  and  he 
bad  a  small  dimple  in  his  chin.  His 
chest  was  round  and  full;  I  have  re- 
cognised on  it  several  marks,  then  not 
very  prominent,  and  particularly  one  on 
the  right  breast.  He  had  at  that  time  a 
great  bend  in  his  back,  and  his  carriage 
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"  In  short,  it  is  identically  the  same 
l>erson  whom  I  have  now  seen,  the  dif- 
ference of  ncre  accepted. 

•*  The  pnnce  was  inoculated  in  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud,  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  four  months,  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen,  by  Dr.  Joubertou,  inoculator 
to  the  children  of  France,  and  Drs. 
Brunier  and  Loustonneau.  The  inocula- 
tion took  place  during  his  sleep,  between 
tea  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  pre- 
vont  an  irritation  which  might  have 
thrown  the  child  into  convulsions,  which 
was  always  apprehended.  A  w  itness  to 
that  inoculation,  I  now  affirm  that  1  have 
recognised  the  marks  of  it,  which  were  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent. 

Moreover,  1  had  preserved  as  a  thing 
of  great  value  to  mo,  a  blue  dress  which 
the  prince  had  worn  only  once.  I  shewed 
it  to  bim  and  aaid,  to  see  if  he  would  be 
mistaken,  that  he  had  worn  it  at  Paris. 
No,  madam,  I  wore  it  only  at  Versailles, 
on  such  an  occasion, 

t*  We  have  made  an  interchange  of  re- 
collections, which  alone  would  have  been 
indisputable  proof  to  me  that  ho  is 
actually  what  he  asserts  himself  to  be, 
the  prince-the  orphan  of  the  Temple.- 

"  De  Rambauo. 

"Attached  to  the  service  of  the  Dau- 
phin, Duke  of  Normandy,  from 
the  day  of  his  birth  till  the  10th 
of  August,  179?." 

Surely,  this  result  of  the  German 
impostor's  first  attempts  in  France  is 
roost  marvellous ;  and  gives  us  a  second 
feir  set-off  against  the  story's  incredi- 
bility. 

There  are  plenty  more  marvels  which 
might  he  added  ;  but  we  trust  we  have 
sufficiently  redeemed  our  promise  to 
leave  our  readers  a  pretty  enigma  to 
solve.  I  f  we  have  raised  their  curiosity, 
they  may  hnd  much  fuel  to  keep  it 
alive  in  the  tale  of  (he  events  connect- 
ed with  the  mock  trial  of  Richemont, 
the  last  pseudo-dauphin,  set  up,  it 
seems,  by  the  police  of  Louis  Philippe, 
as  Mathentn  Bruneau  had  been  by  that 
ofLouisXVIU.(p.291);  in  the  sin- 
gular facts  which  led  to  the  claimant's 
recognition  by  M.  de  Bremond,  the 
aged  private  secretary  of  Louis  XVI. 
(pp.  449  and  643);  in  the  strange 
ghost  story  of  Martin,  the  peasant- 
prophet  of  Beauce,  the  object  of  whose 
mission  to  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1816  (so 
amusingly  told  in  the  second  volume 
of  M.  des  Cayla's  Memoirs^  was  to 


summon  tlte  king  to  restore  the  crown 
to  his  nephew  (p.  429) ;  and,  above  all, 
in  the  lively  narrative  of  M.  Morel 
de  St.  Didier,  the  gentlemau  who 
accompanied  Madame  de  Rambaud 
to  Prague,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pre- 
vailing on  the  Duchess  of  Angoulcme 
to  grant  her  a  hearing  (p.  511).  Tin- 
duchess's  conduct  is  indeed  another 
enigma,  and  of  a  painfully  perplexing 
character.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  she  owes  it  to  Europe,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  herself,  to  solve 
them  both.  She  alone  can  do  it ;  and 
whilst  so  many  faithful  servants  of  her 
father's  house  persist  in  an  error — if  it 
be  an  error;  which  an  hour's  conde- 
scension on  her  part  would  dissipate — 
it  js  impossible  on  mat  ground  aione  not 
to  feel  her  conduct  reprehensible. 
Surely  the  writer  of  such  a  letter  as 
this,  with  which  we  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts, introduced  by  such  letters  as 
those  above,  and  by  several  others  very 
nearly  of  equal  force,  ought  to  be 

SEEN    AND    HEARD,   which    IS    all  his 

prayer. 

"  Dernier  mot  a  ma  Soeur, 
m  Voua  les  avez  lues,  Madame,  les 
dernieres  volontes  de  uotre  bonne  mere, 
ec rites  de  sa  main  au  moment  de  mourir. 
*  Elle  doit  aider  son  frere,  ils  ne  seront 
v raiment  heureux  que  par  h-ur  union.' 
Kilos  vous  rappelent  ce  qu  elle  vous 
avait  deja  dit  lors  d'une  scene  que  nous 
eumes  dans  la  grande  tour  du  Temple. 
Et  e'est  parcequ'elles  sont  d'une  sou- 
v end no  verite,  que  nos  enaemis  out  tout 
fait  pour  vous  eloigner  de  moi  per  d'  in- 
fames  calomniea,  ou  pour  t romper  votre 
tendresse  fraternelle  en  faisant  pa  rait  re 
sous  nion  nora  oueUiues  uns  des  mist'r- 
ablet  qu'ilt  tiennent  en  reserve ;  et  en 
soutirant  frauduleusement  nos  secrets, 
parodier  par  tvanu  chacune  des  tentatives 
que  je  me  preparaia  a  faire  auprra  de  vous. 

"  Dieu,  Madame,  vous  a  donne  des 
yeux  pour  voir  et  des  oreilles  pour  en- 
tendre :  o'est  en  presence  de  notre  mere 
cherie,  et  au  tribunal  du  aouverain  juge, 
que  vous-rendrez  compte  pourquoi  vous 
n'avez  pas  voulu  voir  de  vos  yeux  celui 
qui  vous  a  deja  donne  tant  de  preuves  de 
son  identite  ;  ni  ouir  de  vos  propres  ore- 
illes la  leponso  a  toutes  les  questions  que 
vous  pourriez  adresser  a  votre  veritable 
frere. 

M  Charles  Louis,  Due  dbNorkandii. 

"  Londres,  17  Oetohrt,  1856." 
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1*  a  country  professing  to  have  at- 
tained a  high  state  of  civilisation, 
the  question  whether  an  irreproachable 
mother  shall  be,  for  the  duration  of 
infancy,  deprived  of  her  children  by 
tlte  mere  will  of  the  father,  he  being 
her  husband,  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

Kn  ri/  v»mun  is  concerned  in  the 
question.  The  more  savage  the  nation, 
the  greater  and  more  irresponsible  is 
the  power  exercised  by  the  man  over 
the  weaker  woman.  Men  once  pos- 
sessed of  power,  resist  every  eftbrt  of 
legislators  to  wrest  it  from  them,  that 
it  may  be  placed  under  restrictions 
founded  on  equity.  Whether  torture 
is  to  be  abolished,  the  Inquisition  sup- 
pressed, the  Star  Chamber  annulled, 
naval  despotism  restricted,  military 
lashing  reduced,  or  the  trade  in  human 
flesh  prohibited,  resistance  is  protracted 
to  the  last,  because  men  will  not  yield 
up  authority  as  long  as  they  can  retain 
it.  That  truth  is  fully  exemplified  in 
the  treatment  of  women.  The  utter 
savage  may  murder  her  with  impunity  ; 
the  half-reclajraed  savage  may  scourge 
and  sell  her  as  a  slave ;  nations  more 
advanced  permit  her  to  be  accused  of 
infidelity  to  her  marriage  vow,  and 
allow  her  no  means  of  personal  defence, 
and,  though  guiltless  and  oppressed, 
suffer  the  husband  to  repudiate  her, 
and  tear,  even  by  force,  the  helpless 
baby  from  her  bosom,  and  the  child  of 
her  tenderesl  love  from  her  arms,  and 
consigu  them,  if  he  pleases,  to  his 
mistress,  or  a  stianger.  Such  is  the 
barbaric  practice  of  the  law  in  Eng- 
land 1  On  what  statute,  or  solemn 
legislative  act,  that  tyranny  is  founded, 
none  of  the  writers  of  any  works  before 
us  quote.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
verbose  opposition  to  Sergeant  Tal- 
fourds  bill,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
eloquence,  never  once  favoured  us  with 
the  law  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Even  the  acute  and  learned  Lyndhurst 
left  that  most  important  point  un- 
noticed. We,  therefore,  conclude  that 
there  is  neither  statute  nor  act  to  sanc- 
tion the  practice  of  the  courts;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  iudge-law,  and  not  the 
written  law  of  the  land .  On  what  prin- 


ciples the  practice  is  founded,  would 
be  a  vain  attempt  to  discover.  A  pro- 
minent principle  magniloquently  vaunt- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Chancery  is,  "  He 
that  seeks  equity,  must  do  equity."  In 
conformity  with  this  axiom,  as  in  the 
case  of  Greeuhill  t>.  Greenhill,  that 
court  permits  a  husband,  openly  co- 
habiting with  a  common  prostitute,  to 
repudiate  his  wife — who  was  admitted 
to  be  spotless,  and  to  have  been  ex- 
emplary in  all  her  duties, — then  to 
drive  her  from  her  home,  and,  lastly, 
to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  law  to 
seize,  arid  sever  from  her  for  ever,  her 
three  infant  daughters,  and  to  consign 
her  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  if  she 
dared  to  treat  the  order  of  the  court 
with  contempt,  by  obeying  the  dictates 
of  natural  love  and  duty,  by  refusing 
to  yield  them  up  to  the  care  of  ber 
husband's  prostitute!  To  point  out 
the  flagrant  iniquity  of  the  husband, 
and  the  court,  would  be  insulting  to 
common  sense.  Let  the  simple  fact 
stand  without  a  comment,  and  leave 
every  manly  mind  to  think  and  speak 
of  the  disgusting  and  disgraceful  in- 
famy of  such  legal  practice,  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  scorn,  and  all  tlte 
feelings  of  shame,  at  the  exercise,  and 
even  the  existence,  of  such  tyrannical 
practice,  without  even  a  statute  or  en 
act  to  uphold  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  cases.  Mrs.  de  Manneville 
had  her  baby  torn  from  her  breast,  and 
carried  away  by  her  husband,  in  an  incle- 
ment night ;  though  she  was  innocent, 
that  court  of  iniquity,  which  trumpets 
forth  the  axiom  just  quoted,  sanctioned 
the  brutal  act,  and  left  the  injured  wife 
without  the  power  of  redress.  Since 
Sergeant  Talfourd  brought  forward  his 
bill  to  remedy  these  crying  evils,  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  he  has  received 

equal  atrocity,  suffered  by  mothers  in 
all  the  corroding  vexation  of  silent 
helplessness,  and  unmerited  bereave- 
ment. The  infinitely  benevolent  Cre- 
ator has  bestowed  on  the  mothers  of 
the  human  race  feelings  of  affection  for 
their  offspring,  which  seem  to  mani- 
fest themselves  more  strongly  as  dan- 
gers, or  evils  of  any  kind,  increase  : 


•  A  Plain  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  Infant  Custody  Bill.  By  Pearce 
Stevenson,  Esq.    Ridgwny.  1839. 
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those  affections  have  been  selected,  to 
which  to  apply  a  mental  torture,  not 
contemplated  by  even  the  ingenuity  of 
a  Torquemada,  and  woman  is  left  to 
suffer  it,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
courts  of  equity  (!),  at  the  will  of  a 
wretch  instigated  by  remorseless  hatred, 
avarice,  or  the  mere  spirit  of  tyranny, 
without  one  hope,  but  by  submission 
to  bitter  degradation  and  flagrant  in- 
justice. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  guilty,  or  of  any  forgetful 
of  their  marriage-vow,  or  of  that  reason- 
able compliance  which  is  due  to  the 
husband.  Such  puerilities  we  at  once 
discard.  We  are  the  stern  and  un- 
compromising advocates  of  the  right  of 
the  innocent  and  the  weak,  to  equity, 
to  protection,  to  the  guardianship  of 
laws  which  remove  from  her  the  fear 
of  suffering  repudiation,  insult,  the  be- 
reavement of  her  children,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  doubtful  position  at  the 
will  of  the  man  for  whose  protection 
she  has  left  her  father,  and  her  mother, 
and  her  home,  and  to  whom  she  has 
trusted  her  greatest  chance  of  happi- 
ness, "  next  to  her  last  throw  for  eter- 
nity." We  know  the  strength  and  in- 
fluence of  the  ties  which  children 
create,  and  we  would,  on  no  account, 
maintain  one  argument  which  should 
weaken  that  influence.  The  limits  of  a 
monthly  periodical  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  minutely  into  all  the  details. 
We  are,  from  necessity,  compelled  to 
seize  on  the  leading  facts  and  strong 
points,  and  leave  our  readers  to  fill  up 
the  outline.  We  shall  now  let  Mr. 
Pearce  Stevenson  speak,  from  his  vi- 
gorous and  able  letter  to  the  chan- 
cellor, for  himself,  after  we  have  very 
briefly  sketched  the  present  state  of 
this  great  question,  which  will  most 
probably  be  again  brought  forward ; 
when  it  will  not  be  left  to  the  lawyers 
in  both  houses,  but  be  treated  as  a 
great  moral  question,  involving  the 
rights  of  one  half  of  the  community, 
and  the  necessity  of  legal  restraint  on 
the  other.  In  addition  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  we  understand  that  Lord  Wharn- 
clifle  and  several  prelates  will  enter 


the  lists  with  a  high  determination  to 
ameliorate  the  barbaric  state  of  the  law 
of  infant  custody. 

Sergeant  Talf'ourd  having  been  re- 
tained as  council  against  Mrs.  Green- 
hill,  to  whose  case  we  have  alluded, 
became  acquainted  with  tlie  infamous 
powers  given  by  the  courts  to  the  hus- 
band ;  and,  after  supporting  the  prac- 
tice, in  accordance  with  the  etiquette 
of  his  profession,  which  instigates  men 
of  honour,  like  the  sergeant,  to  sup- 
port, for  money,  any  cause,  however 
villainous,*  brought  forward,  in  April 
1837,  in  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
legislator,  his  celebrated  bill  for  the 
amelioration  of  that  very  law,  which, 
as  a  lawyer,  he  had  supported.  Mr. 
Stevenson  informs  us 

That  it  was  read  a  second  time  that 
session ;  but  on  the  20th  of  June,  tbe 
death  of  the  king  taking  place,  the  learn, 
ed  sergeant  being  compelled  to  leave 
town  to  canvass  the  electors  of  Rending, 
and  the  consideration  of  all  but  measures 
of  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  pub- 
lic importance  being,  by  common  con* 
sent,  suspended  during  the  brief  and 
hurried  remainder  of  the  session,  the 
third  reading  was  put  off  till  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  the  bill  was  ftaueJ,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of four 
to  one,  •  •  •  The  lower  house 
responded  eagerly  to  the  appeal  made  to 
common  sense  and  common  feeling,  and 
passed  the  bill  through  all  its  stages, 
with  large  and  still  increasing  majorities. 
In  the  upper  house,  it  was  checked  at 
its  very  first  outset  by  a  majority  of 
tiro;  the  principal  speakers  being  Lords 
Brougham  and  Wynford." 

Lawyers,  like  Jesuits,  act  uniformly 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  power,  and 
we  have  long  felt  how  unmanly  and 
impolitic  the  system  is  which  leaves  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  domestic 
legislation  to  the  law  lords,  and  their 
brethren  in  the  lower  house.  To  that 
exclusive  legislation  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  complexity  and  confusion 
in  our  modern  laws.  The  mere  law- 
yer (who  ever  knew,  heard  of,  or  read 
of,  a  lawyer  being  a  statesman  ?)  seldom 
legislates  on  principles,  but  runs  into 
technicalities  and  details.    Let  any 


*  Lord  Brougham's  instructions  and  rule  of  conduct  (in  conformity  with  his  own) 
to  pleaders,  are  giren  by  him  in  these  words  :— You  are  hound,  in  tli«  spirit  of 
duty  to  your  client,  not  to  regard  the  animosity,  the  sufferings,  the  torments,  or  th« 
destruction  you  may  bring  upon  others."  He  is  only  to  remember  his  client,  who 
has  hired  his  tongue,  his  brains,  and  bis  conscience  !  If  such  be  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  a  barrister  may  bo  horn  a  man,  but  must  live  a  villain,  and  die  a  tieml  ; 
therefore,  ws  Aop*  his  lordship's  rule  is  not  universally  adopted. 
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one  compare  (he  statutes,  beginning 
with  the  incomparable  Magna  Charta, 

legislators,  with  the  modern  rabble  of 
words  worked  into  ranks  of  awkward 
squads,  and  he  will  be  satisfied.  Great 
as  our  House  of  Peers  really  is,  there 
is  in  it  a  supineness  on  questions  con- 
nected with  legal  details,  which  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  law- 
yers, as  the  following  paragraph  will 
illustrate :  — 

"In  »  very  thin  attendance  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  bill  which  had 
passed  the  Commons,  was  lost  (by  a 
majority  of  two  only)  upon  the  first  dis- 
cussion ;  if  that  can  be  called  a  discus, 
sion  which  merely  consisted  of  one 
long  speech,  in  opposition,  from  Lord 
Brougham,  and  one  from  Lord  Wyn- 
ford.    Out  of  the  small  minority,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Holland,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  signed  a  protest  against 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  .  and  it  is 
probable  that  had  the  bill,  by  passing 
the  first  reading,  obtained  more  general 
attention  among  the  peers,  the  result 
would  have  been  as  favourable  as  in  the 
lower  house.    But  there  is  more  dis- 
position in  the  upper  house  to  divide  the 
questions  which  present  themselves  for 
consideration  into  distinct  classes,  and 
to  consider  those  classes  as  more  es- 
pecially concerning  particular  sub-divi- 
sions  of  their  great  body  ;  and  though 
this  is  not  strictly  enforced  as  a  '  general 
rule '  (the  bishops,  for  instance,  being  by 
no  means  acknowledged  as  umpires  in  all 
the  church  questions),  yet  there  was,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Infant  Custody-bill,  a 
very  strong  desire  to  '  leave  it  all  to  the 
imtC'iord*.'    In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  spare,  a  great  deal  of 
young  warm  blood,  easily  roused  by 
stories  of  oppression  and  wrong,  a  great 
many  gentlemen  willing  and  eager  to 
speak  on  various  subjects;  and  it  not  a 
great  deal  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
$pare  time,  at  least  a  great  deal  of  time 
which  they  contrive  to  spare.    In  the 
House  of  Lords  there  is  little  of  all  this. 
They  are  much  more  cautious,  and  they 
are  also  much  more  indolent.    They  are 
men  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  here- 
ditary rights,  distinctions  and  privi- 
leges ;    and  are,  consequently,  more 
jealous  of  infringement  and  alterations. 
They  are  (as  a  general  body)  older 
men  ;  tbey  have  seen  too  much  done 
and  suffered  in  their  time  to  be  so  fired 
with  the  prospect  of  doing,  or  moved  by 
the  narration  of  suffering  -.  they  are  apt, 
also  (forming,  as  they  do,  the  control- 
ling check  on  the  representatives  of  the 
w»Ure  nation),  to 
voi .  xix.  so.  ex. 


narrow  and  trivial  which  do  not  affec 
the  interest  of  great  masses ;  tbey  are 
men  whose  age,  rank,  and  fortune,  make 
habits  of  luxury  and  comfort  usual  and 
indispensable.  You  cannot  get  the  peers 
to  sit  up  till  three  in  tbe  morning,  listen- 
ing to  the  wrongs  of  separated  mothers, 
and  the  recital  of  the  cases  from  Do 
Mnnneville  down  to  Greenhill ;  they  are 
disturbed  at  the  preposterous  importance 
set  by  the  women  on  the  society  of  their 
infant  children,  and  doubtful  as  to  tbe 
effect  of  such  a  claim  on  the  authority  of 
tbe  heads  of  families.  On  tbe  whole, 
they  are  rather  puzzled  and  provoked, 
than  interested,  by  a  discussion  of  this 
nature,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  shift  the 
responsibility,  such  as  it  is  ;  to  consider 
it  as  a  purely  technical  and  legal  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  sink  back  in  a  cush- 
ioned carriage,  satisfied  that '  Abinger'g 
opinion,'  or  '  Wvnford's  speech,'  or 
4  Brougham's  opposition,'  will  fairly  set- 
tie  what  may  be  the  amount  of  endur- 
ance a  woman  shall  be  legally  hound  to 


We  have  examined  the  debate,  if  it 
be  worthy  of  the  name;  and,  as  we  ex- 
pected, not  one  of  the  magnates  of  the 
law  refers  to  a  statute  or  an  act.  The 
whole  is  assumption  ;  the  debate  com- 
mences by  postulating  what  ought  to 
have  been  proved,  viz.,  that  the  law,  on 
which  tne  courts  exercised  tneir  power, 
was  either  statute  law,  or  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  which  specifically  permitted 
a  woman  to  be,  1st,  repudiated. 
2dly,  Falsely  accused  in  an  open  court, 
to  her  irremediable  anguish.  3dlv, 
Though  proved  to  be  innocent,  and 
practising  every  Christian  virtue,  to 
li'.ivc  (*\  ljii  nursing  ni(<int  torTi  from 
her  breast.  4thly,  That  she  should  be 
compelled,  under  penalty  of  a  dun- 
geon for  life,  even  to  yield  ber  daugh- 
ter to  the  care  of  a  common  prostitute, 
who  should  be  her  husband's  para- 
mour. 5thly,  That  she  should  be  tried 
for  a  crime,  of  which  the  stain  it  in- 
delible, and  not  permitted  to  offer  any 
defence  of  her  innocence.  6thly, 
That  all  that  mental  torture  may  be, 
and  has  been,  inflicted,  to  wrench  her 
fortune,  her  means  of  subsistence, 
away  from  her,  and  her  children,  that 
it  might  pander  to  her  torturer's  crimes. 

This  is  the  actual  position,  admitted 
by  chancellors  and  ex-chancellors,  by 
lords  chief  justices,  judges,  and  other 
high  legal  names,  of  the  women  of 
England.  In  a  word,  an  English 
mother  has  no  sanctuary  to  fly  to,  from 
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to  burst  iu  sunder  the  tenderest  and 
strongest  ties  implanted  in  the  human 
heart,  and  desert  her  offspring.  She 
may  bow  down  to  the  tyrant;  she 
may  gratify  avarice;  she  may  suffer, 
in  silence,  the  bitterest  usage ;  and, 
after  all  that  torture,  be  bereaved, 
without  a  moment's  notice,  without 
being  allowed  one  parting  embrace,  of 
the  only  ties  which  bound  her  to  life  : 
she  may  then  be  falsely  accused,  and 
ltd  to  perish,  weeping  faint  and  fainter 
sobs  of  indignant  agony,  and  that  with- 
out the  power,  the  right,  of  defending 
her  honour,  her  innocence,  and  the 
future  reflected  evil  from  her  children  I 
Lord  Lynd hurst  was  the  only  law- 
lord  who  entered  his  protest  against 
the  continuation  of  such  infamy.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Hol- 
land added  their  protests.    The  women 
of  England  should  remember  those 
names;  they  should  remember,  too, 
that  the  great  reformer,  Lord  Brougham, 
though  he  admitted  every  word  we  have 
said,  deprecated,  with  imperious  and 
scornful  terms,  a  reformation  in  tlie 
barbaric  code;  and  Lord  Wynford, 
who  is  about  as  capable  of  appreciating 
the  vivid  and  enduring  fountain  of 
maternal  love,  as  a  snarling  bull-doc 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  light,  added 
his  icy  cynicism  and  fierce  support, 
while,  like  his  legal  colleague,  he  ad- 
mitted the  base  injustice  to  which  the 
weaker  woman  was  exposed. 

The  practice  of  the  courts  (we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  call  it  law,  for 
tike  great  majority  of  English  husbands 
would  scout  with  indignation  the 
enactments  of  such  laws,  if  they  clearly 
understood  their  import)  is  replete 
with  absurdities  just  fit  to  rank  with 
such  deep  injustice.  A  mother  may 
have  her  baby  torn  away,  that  is,  when 
it  most  requires  a  mother's  care,  her 
more  mature  daughter  given  over,  by 
the  mandate  of  the  court,  to  the  in- 
structions of  a  prostitute,  and  yet,  "  If 
the  child  be  of  or  about  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  unwilling  to  return  to 
the  father,  the  law,  proceeding  once 
more  on  the  principle  of  non-inter* 
vention,  refuses  to  force  the  return!" 
This  law  is  tbe  perfection  of  idiocy, 
not  of  reason,  and  any  human  creature 
who  supports  it  must  be  insane. 

Mr.  Stevenson  correctly  states  that 
there  were  six  principal  objections 
urged  against  the  amelioration  3 

1st.  "  That  it  would  encourage  and 
increase  separation  between  married  cou- 


pies,  by  removing  the  great  check  which 
knowledge  of  the  loos  of  her  children  at 
present  imposes  on  the  wife." 

Such  an  objection  scarcely  merits  or 
requires  a  refutation.  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  expended  several  elaborate  pages 
on  it.  The  following  extract,  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
would,  we  think,  have  been  sufficient : 

«  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  se- 
paration m  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  perhaps  determined  by  her  in 
defiance  of  her  husband's  desire  that  abe 
should  remain  under  his  roof,  though  it 
it  possible  also  in  iku  case  that  the  wo. 
man  may  be  unworthy,  it  is  leaa  probable. 
Women  guilty  of  misconduct  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  eager  or 
willing  to  part  from  their  husbands. 
There  is  nothing  so  cowardly  or  so  cau- 
tious as  vice.  It  is  the  woman  who  is 
or  imagines  herself  aggrieved  —  who  is 
stung  by  the  frensy  of  jealousy,  or  bowed 
under  the  violence  of  tyranny,  who  comes 
to  that  rashest  of  all  rash  conclusions, 
'  I  will  bear  this  no  longer  ;'  who  insists 
on  a  separation,  and  quits  her  husband  'a 
house. 

"  It  is  the  woman  who  is  conscious  of 
her  own  innocence,  who  fancies  she  will 
obtain  the  sympathy  of  others  because 
she  has  suffered,  and  that  alio  will  Still 

{>reserve  the  respect  of  *  the  world  who 
eaves  the  ark  of  her  home  for  the  waste 
of  its  water*.    A  good  woman  may  take 
this  step,  and  think  herself  justified  i 
just  as  a  bad  woman  may  dread  taking  it, 
and  prefer  remaining,  like  a  coiled  snake, 
basking  in  the  warmth  aud  protection 
afforded  her  by  the  shelter  of  her  hus- 
band'* roof,  aud  the  confidence  of  his 
trust,  and  happy  in  being  able  by  that 
means  to  hush  the  world  a  slanders  into 
a  whisper  so  low  that  few  dare  echo  it 
—  a  whisper  so  low,  that  the  husband 
from  whom  she  is  not 1  sepurated  '  shall 
never  hear  it.   There  are  checks  of  all 
sorts  against  separation.  The  woman  who 
tries  it  only  lengthens  a  chain  she  cannot 
break  ;  and  condemns  herself  to  endure 
alone,  and  in  partial  disgrace,  the  evils 
of  a  lot  whose  unbappinosa  was  before 
cheered  by  the  esteem  of  frieoda  and  the 
welcome  of  society.    But  to  declare  that 
henceforward  it  shall  be  understood  to 
include  a  bitterer  suffering  ;  that  a  wo- 
man shall  not  dare,  under  any,  the  most 
grievous  circumstances,  to  part  from  her 
husband,  except  on  penalty  of  losing  her 
children  ;  to  say  that  even  her  involun- 
tary separation  from  him,  in  cases  of  his 
desertion  for  the  sake  of  a  mistress,  shall 
be  equally  visited  on  fu  r  by  tbe  loss  of 
her  children,  is  not  to  create  a  chance  of 
making  women  better,  but  to  afford  a 
certainty  of  making  men  worse.  The 
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checks  upon  vamen  are  very*  great  : 
eternal  disgrace  for  infidelity  ,  partial 
disgrace  for  that  which  may  Dot  even  be 
their  choice,  namely,  the  separation  from 
their  husband*.  But  where  are  the  checks 
upon  men?    Who  Waits  upon  them  the 

jest  in  society  f  ^There  is  one  check 
jyisible ;  and  it  would  be  round  precisely 
in  such  a  measure  of  protection  as  is  now 
under  consideration— precisely  in  such 
a  degree  of  power  as  I  trust  to  see  ere 
longr  established  in  vour  lordship's  court. 
So  far  from  being  a  check  the  Im  against 
.  it  would  create  one  check 
e,  and  that  on  the  side  where  hitherto 
i  no  check  at  all." 

It  is  usual  to  judge,  from  what  has 
what  will  ensue.    The  check 


erroneously  supposed  to  have  hitherto 
operated  on  the  wife  never  existed  s 
for, 

"  It  is  certain  that,  so  far  from  women 
in  general  being  aware  that,  by  separating 
themselves  from  their  husbands,  they  also 
eternally  separated  themselves  from  their 

only  among  women,  but  among  two-thirds 
of  those  who  are  now  called  to  legislate 

ytm  this  question),  that  until  men  years 
age  the  mother  could  claim  the  sole 
custody  of  her  infant,  and  that  after  that 
age  circumstances  would  regulate  her  in- 
tercourse with  it.  Till  the  painful  dis- 
closures, consequent  on  the  discussion 
of  this  bill,  were  made,  it  never  was 
publicly  known  or  understood  that  the 
father  had  a  right  to  deprive  hia  wife  of 
her  infant  children  at  any  moment,  and 
for  any  cause:  it  never  was  publicly 
known  or  understood,  that  infidelity  and 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
and  blamelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  made  no  difference  in  the  decisions 
of  courts  of  justice  :  it  never  was  pub- 
licly known  or  understood  that,  in  this 
free  country,  a  man  could  take  his  inno. 
cent  legitimate  child  from  his  wife,  and 
give  it  to  the  woman  with  whom  he  was 
firing,  and  that  the  English  law,  the  law 
a  remedy  for  every  wrong.' " 


which 

The  second  objection  is  : 

"  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
such  a  measure  into  execution,  from  the 
difficulty  the  courts  would  have  in  de- 
ciding domestic  quarrels,  and  the  deter 


would  be  made 
by  fathers  to  legal  interference  in  such 
matters." 

Tlte  objection  is  a  positive  fallacy. 
The  courts  have  interfered  whenever 
property  was  to  be  secured — when  the 
father  was  considered  so  bad  as  to  be 


Mr.  Wellesley,  or  «  Whitfield  versus 
Hales  (12  Vesey,  492),  where  the  lord- 
cbancellor  appointed  a  guardian  for  the 
infants  in  lieu  of  their  own  father,  on 
the  ground  that  the  father's  power  is 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
state." 

The  third  great  objection  is  of  a  si. 
rnilar  stamp,  and  deserves  derision,  and 
not  confutation : 

"  That  the  result  of  access  (if  it  could 
be  enforced  against  the  will  of  the  father) 
would  probably,  if  not  certainly,  be  the 
abduoUon  of  the  children,  whom  the  mo- 
ther would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  away." 

Lord  Brougham,  after  cavilling  at 
Lord  Lyndhurst  s  exact  statement  re- 
specting the  power  exerted  by  the  courts 
of  chancery,  said,  u  that  when  the  court 
had  the  guardianship  of  children,  and 
there  was  profligacy  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  the  judge  would  take  care  that 
the  mother*  should  have  sufficient  op. 
portunities  of  seeing  them."  Where 
there  is  property  to  finger,  there  is  no 
fear  of  abduction ;  when  the  point  is 
handled  as  an  abstract  question,  there 
is.   Mr.  Stevenson  pertinently  asks  : 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  court  can 
safely  allow  the  wives  of  ill-conducted 
husbands  to  see  their  children  under  one 
set  of  circumstances,  and  not  under  au- 
otherl  Why  should  the  power  of  per. 
mission  exist  only  for  the  mothers  whose 
children  are  possessed  of  property  enough 
to  make  them  wards  of  chancery  1  Nor 
is  it  otherwise  than  a  libel  upon  women, 
and  a  libel  upon  common  sense,  to  assert 
that  mothers  will  be  more  likely  to  abduct 
their  children,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  see  and  hold  communication  with  them, 
than  when  they  are  excluded  from  such 
»» 


The  fourth  objection  is  just  as  futile, 
as  well  as  a  si 


an  unfit  guardian,  as  in  the 


"  That  as  the  decisions  would  be 

? 'rounded  on  affidavits  made  by  the  suf- 
fering party,  it  would  afford  a  temptation 
to  perjury ;  and  that  a  woman  who  was 
guilty,  though  not  convicted  of  miscon- 
duct* might  obtain  access  by  these 
affidavits. ' 

This  specious  objection  involves  the 
doctrine  of  possibilities.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  person  to  swear  that 
Lord  Brougham  is  a  judicious,  sincere, 
unambitious  man  —  it  is  possible  that 
an  affidavit  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
Lord  W'ynfbrd's  consistent,  mild,  bene- 
volent disposition  — it  is,  or  was,  corn- 
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mot)  enough  for  men  to  swear  debts 
against  others  which  were  never  due, 
and  put  them  into  prison.  The  objec- 
tion is,  however,  sound  when,  but  not 
before,  it  is  proved,  "  that  utter  reck- 
lessness, irreligion,  and  false-swearing, 
abound  more  among  educated  women 
than  among  any  other  class  of  her  ma- 
jesty's subjects." 

The  fifth  and  sixth  objections  are 
mere  twaddle : 

"  That  it  will  render  reconciliations 
less  probable. 

44  That  it  will  disturb  the  education  of 
the  children  under  the  father's  exclusive 
care." 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  pulverise  such  nonsense  into  a 
reductio  ab  absurdum,  which  shews  his 
ingenuity  ;  but  we  think  that  self-evi- 
dent nonseuse  is  better  left  in  its 
nakedness. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  part 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  admirable  letter, 
which  we  approach  with  sentiments  of 
anger  and  disgust, —  the  republication 
of  a  fustian  pamphlet,  with  additions, 
called  the  Exposure,  in  the  new  disguise 
of  a  review  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Quarterly.  That  pamphlet  was  written, 
we  presume,  by  a  barrister,  whose  name 
we  nave  been  unable  to  ascertain,  or  it 
should  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
to  have  been  held  up  to  the  scorn  of 
every  woman,  and  the  contempt  of 
every  man  who  has  the  remotest  pre- 
tensions to  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 
We  have  learned  that  he  is  one  of  the 
heartless  things  who  has  availed  himself 
of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Iniquity 
(not  Equity),  and  severed  his  wife  from 
her  liule  infant,  and  then  vents  his 
collected  venom  on  the  whole  female 
sex ;  which  not  being  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  gratify  his  malignant  spleen, 
he  selects  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  as  his 
victim.  He  leaves  the  subject  on  which 
he  pretends  to  write,  and  seeks,  as  his 
quarry,  an  injured,  oppressed,  and  be- 
reaved woman.  The  act  alone,  even 
supposing  his  quarry  to  have  merited 
condemnation,  is  one  which  places  him 
on  a  pinnacle  of  infamy,  with  slanderer 
and  coward  for  his  mottoes,  lie  places 
himself  in  a  position,  where  every  wo- 
man and  every  true-hearted  man  has  a 
right  to  point  at  him  the  finger  of  con- 
tempt, and  to  think  and  speak  of  him 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  scorn,  lie 
stands  forth  as  the  spontaneous  slan- 
derer of  an  injured  woman ;  as  the 


reckless  fabricator  of  statements  void 
of  truth,  or  even  the  shadow  of  -  it ; 
and  as  a  disguised  assassin  of  one 
whose  sufferings  have  been  intense. 
Would  this  reckless  coward  have 
spoken  or  written  so  of  a  man,  who 
could  have  compelled  him  to  retract 
his  fabrications  and  insults,  or  have 
met  his  due  reward  ? 

To  dissect  so  heavy  a  mass  of  false- 
hood, assumption,  and  folly,  as  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review, 
would  be  an  Augean  task :  we  will 
presently  turn  into  it  a  stream  of  truth. 
The  objects  of  that  article  were  three- 
fold, each  worse  than  the  other.  The 
first,  under  the  disguise  of  an  enlarged 
edition  of  a  pamphlet  previously  circu- 
lated, from  spile  and  vanity,  among  the 
peers,  to  obtain  the  liberal  pay  of  that 
review,  which  repaid  the  compiler  for 
having  gratified  nis  vanity,  by  distri- 
buting the  first  edition  among  the 
dukes  and  lords  of  the  upper  house. 
The  second  object  was  to  run  down 
the  whole  sex ;  and  that  was  effected 
by  the  barefaced  assumption  of  posi- 
tions which  no  man  ever  advanced,  and 
which  every  woman  would  leave  un  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  declaration  of  mental 
equality  with  men,  and,  consequently, 
of  equal  position.  The  third  and  most 
striking  object  was  a  personal  attack 
on  Mrs.  Norton,  accusing  her,  directly 
or  by  insinuation,  without  one  word  of 
proof,  of  every  vice  and  every  crime  ; 
and,  with  a  degree  of  effrontery  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled,  deceiving  the  public 
with  a  fabricated  account  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  bill  brought  forward  by 
Sergeant  Talfourd. 

"  With  respect  to  the  attempt  made 
in  tbe  Bnttsh  tntt  Porttf*tt  Quarterly  t  to 
net  this  fashion  of  personalities,  1  bone 
to  abew  that  the  attack  upon  individuals, 
there,  has  not  been  very  successful ;  and 
waving  in  this  instance  the  precedence 
to  which  ladies  are  considered  to  be  en- 
titled, in  order  to  disprove  at  onco  the 
imputation  conveyed  against  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  I  beg  leave,  in  answer  to  this 
anonymous  author's  '  Secret  Historv  of 
the  Bill,'  to  give  the  real  history  and 
origin  of  that  measure,  in  which  there  is 
as  little  shuffling  or  mystery  as  the  plain- 
est and  most  honest  man  could  desire. 

"  In  tbe  year  immediately  preceding 
that  session  of  parliament,  during  which 
Serjeant  Talfourd  made  a  successful  at- 
tempt in  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  revise 
and  alter  the  law  of  infant  custody,  he 
had  himself  been  employed  as  counsel 
in  two  cases  of  dispute 'reaptrting  tbe 
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'  father  i  right.'  In  both  these  case*  he 
was  counsel  for  the  husband;  in  both, 
the  circumstances  were  of  extreme  hard- 
ship as  respected  the  mother ;  in  both, 
Sergeant  Talfouni 'a  explanation  and  sap* 
port  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  (as 
admitting  of  no  consideration  of  the  mo- 
ther) v.  as  successful ;  and  the  husband 
obtained  a  writ  of  attachment  or  sentence 


SergeantTalfourd,  having  profession- 
ally learned  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  was  perpetrated  under  the  law, 
<;  availed  himself"  of  the  opportunities 
given  to  him,  and  called  the  attention 
of  parliament  to  the  defective  slate  of 
the  law.  The  objectors  to  the  bill, 
whose  scribbler  the  writer  of  the  Ex- 
posure seems  to  be,  "  dragged  forward 
Mrs.  Norton's  name,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  prejudice  against  the 
measure  ;**  and  declared  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  that  she  was  the 
authoress  of  An  Outline  of  the  Griev- 
ances of  Women.  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Otley/with  a  becoming  sense  of  justice, 
have  declared  n  that  the  assertion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review  is,  to  their  knowledge  (as  the 
publishers  of  the  Outline),  whoi.lv 

DESTITUTE    OP     FOUNDATION."  In 

other  words,  that  the  slanderer  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  has 
published  a  deliberate  falsehood,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  insulting  and  an- 
noying an  injured  woman.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  until  after  his  sup- 
port of  the  law  against  Mrs.  Greenhill. 
Mrs.  Norton's  anxiety  and  virtual  co- 
operation was  the  result  of  the  contem- 
plated bill,  and  not  the  cause  of  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  acutely  and  judi- 
ciously handled  by  Mr.  Stevenson ;  but 
we  are  compelled  to  give  merely  the 
connecting  points.  It  may  not  be,  as 
our  author  keenly  observes,  "  of  any 
importance  to  the  public,  that  Kemble's 
son  should  make  his  editorship  of  a 
magazine  an  instrument  for  flinging 
mud  at  Sheridan's  daughter."  But 
Mr.  Kemble  holds  a  public  position  ; 
and  it  was  his  duty,  as  an  editor,  not 
to  have  permitted  such  unmanly  and 
shameless  slanders  to  have  been 
launched  from  his  periodical  against 
any  woman.  As  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man, he  was  called  on  not  to  have 
polluted  his  pages  and  his  fame,  by 
suffering  the  former  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  calumnies,  slander,  and  low  and 
disgusting  insult  against  the  friend 


who  respected  and  esteemed  his  family. 
"  Auld  langsyne  "  should  have  drawn 
a  veil  of  protection,  even  to  shield  the 
guilty,  and  he  sliould  have  scanned 
fully  gently  his  "  sister  woman ;"  but 
to  have  done  thus  against  the  innocent 
must  rankle  in  his  bosom,  until  he 
flings,  with  all  the  power  of  his  talent, 
the  slander  back  at  the  slanderer. 

In  our  own  time,  no  woman  has 
been  so  coarsely  and  savagely  reviled 
by  the  press  as  Mrs.  Norton.  Her  sta- 
tion, talents,  and  beauty,  required  a 
degree  of  caution  in  the  management 
of  them,  seldom  allied  to  a  sanguine 
temperament,  a  capacious  intellect,  and 
powerful  imagination.  Had  Providence 
so  willed  that  she  had  united  herself  to 
a  man  of  yet  higher  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  great  steadiness  of  purpose, 
she  would  have  been  spared  the  dread- 
ful ordeal  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected. With  us  the  reputation  of  a 
woman  is  a  hallowed  cause;  in  this, 
loo,  we  are  true  Conservatives.  We 
will  extract  a  tale  from  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Letter,  which  shall  surprise  the  world, 
and  make  her  enemies,  persecutors, 
and  slanderers,  hang  their  heads  ;  and 
we  will  add  to  that  facts,  which  shall 
make  every  just  and  thinking  person 
deplore  the  state  of  our  laws,  and  the 
practices  of  our  courts ;  as  well  as  every 
heart  that  can  feel  or  sympathise  with 
her  wrongs. 

*'  The  facts  are  as  follow 

"  It  appears  that  during  the  eighl 
veara  of  union  previous  to  the  separation* 
Mrs.  Norton  had  been  twice  compelled 
by  the  conduct  of  her  husband  to  seek 
the  protection  of  her  own  family,  from 
open  violence,  nnd  other  grievances  with 
which  we  need  not  deal.  On  both  these 
occasions  the  husband  besought  forgive- 
ness, made  promises  for  the  future,  and 
was  reconciled  to  his  wife.  Airs.  Norton 
was  attached  to  her  children  ;  it  is  to  be 
presumed  she  waa  also  nttaohed  to  the 
father  of  her  children,  and  that  the  usual 
'  checks'  against  separation  had  due 
weight  with  her.  She  returned  a  first 
time,  she  returned  a  second  time,  and 
remained  under  her  husband's  roof.  It 
was  after  this  last  reconciliation  that  her 
family  (who  had  discountenanced  it  as  a 
vain  experiment)  withdrew  front  Mr. 
Norton's  society.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  their  motives  ;  they  ceased  to 
receive  him  at  their  houses,  or  to  hold 
familiar  intercourse  with  him.  Mrs. 
Norton  being  about  te  pay  a  visit  to  her 
brother  in  the  country,  accompanied  (un- 
der these  mortifying  and  disagreeable 
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circumstances)  only  by  her  children,  Mr. 
Norton  took  the  opportunity,  on  the  very 

pn. 


of  the  intended  journey, 
vately  and  suddenly  to  withdraw  these 
infanta.  There  was  no  threat  or  warning 
of  such  intention,  nor  did  the  mother  at 
first  discover  where  they  bad  been  con- 
veyed ;  and  when  she  had  at  length 
traced  them  to  the  bouse  of  a  lady  with 
husband  was  intimate,  she  was 
ible  even  to  obtain  a  sight  of  tbem. 
"  It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that 

nexion  with  the  trial  which  afterwards 
took  place,  instead  of  its  arising  out  of  a 
family  quarrel.  Mrs.  Norton's  personal 
enemies,  and  the  objectors  to  the  bill, 
have  laboured  to  convince  themselves  and 
others  that  such  was  the  case.  It  will 
therefore  surprise  them  to  learn,  that  it 
was  not  till  six  weeks  after  the  carrying 
away  of  his  children  that  it  even  occurred 
to  Mr.  Norton  to  bring  an  action,  or  to 
feel  the  least  jealousy  of  the  nobleman 
who  was  defendant  in  that  cause.  The 
rirst  step  adopted,  after  mutual  threats  of 
separation  and  angry  complaints  had  been 
gone  through,  was  on  Mr.  Norton's  part, 
to  make  an  offer  (reduced  to  writing  by  a 
mutual  friend)  to  leave  his  wife  at  peace 
on  condition  that  she  remained  with  her 
brother,  consenting  only  to  see  her 
children  occasionally,  and  requiring  no 
pecuniary  provision  from  her  husband.  To 
this  letter  Mrs.  Norton  replied,  with  the 
usual  rashness  and  ignorance  of  the  law 
evinced  by  women,  by  refusing  to  give 
up  her  claim  to  her  children,  and  by  a 
threat  of  suing  for  alimony,  and  seeking 
a  legal  separation.    Mr.  Norton  then  at- 


tempted to  reduce  his  wife  to  submission 
to  his  terms  by  threatening  attacks  on  her 
character.  Without  professing  jealousy 
of  any  individual,  he  passed  in  review  ell 
his  wife's  male  acquaintance.  Legal  ex- 
aminations were  taken  in  about  half  a 
dosen  different  instances,  but  they  were 
taken  in  vain.  Wishing  a  woman  guilty, 
fortunately,  does  not  make  her  so,  and  the 
advisers  of  these  outrageous  measures 
were  disappointed.  Mr.  Norton  then 
wrote  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, to  notify  the  cessation  of  these  legal 
ings,  and  his  willingness  to  enteT 
quiet  and  decent  arrangements  for  a 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  an 
which  followed  this  communi- 
cation, demanded,  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  arrangement,  a  written  retractation 
of  the  various  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  his  niece  ;  and  so  far  was 
Air.  Norton  at  that  time  from  adopting 
the  tone  (afterwards  taken  for  him)  of  an 
injured  and  outraged  husband,  that  the 
counter  condition  made  with  Sir  James 
was,  that  the  charges  urged  against  Mr. 
Norton  himself  by  his  wife's  family  should 


also  be  retracted,— a  pledge  which  this 
mediator  had  no  power  to  give.  Mr. 
Norton  then  requested  twelve  boon  to 
consider  whether  he  would  sign  an  tut- 
conditional  retractation  ;  and  the  neit 

he  had  consulted  his  friends,  changed 
bis  mind,  and  that  he  would  bring  an 
action  against  Lord  Melbourne ,  this  be- 
ing the  first  time  that  nobleman's  name 

had  been  mentioned,  or  any  notion  enter* 
tained  of  making  him  the  nominal  and 
apparent  cause  of  a  separation  with  which 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

"  Then  followed  a  trial,  such  as  Lord 
Brougham  graphically  described  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  opposing  this  very 
bill, '  where  the  wife  has  no  defence  ;  but 
behind  her  back,  by  the  principles  of  our 
jurisprudence,  her  character  is  tried  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  man  called 
her  paramour.'  It  availed  nothing  that 
numerous  friends  and  relatives  could 
have  deposed  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  separation  took  place  ;  to  the 
treatment  of  the  wife  previous  to  the  se- 
parotion;  to  the  fact  of  this  accusation 
having  been  got  up,  as  a  last  resource 
and  engine  of  attack,  six  weeks  after 
the  quarrel  of  which  this  was  made  to 
appear  the  origin.  This  might  have 
been  the  defence  of  the  icotnan,  but  the 
woman  could  make  no  defence :  it  waa  a 
simple  question  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  in  which  she  was  not  legnllv 
considered  a  party.  Nay,  it  was  at  the 
option  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides, '  in 
toe  direct  spirit  of  duty  to  their  clients,' 
to  conceal  and  suppress  all  such  explana- 
tory circumstances.  On  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
etiquette  of  gentlemanlike  defence  to  cast 
aspersions  on  the  husband,  which,  though 
their  proof  might  lessen  the  amount  of 
damages  so  as  to  preclude  a  divorce, 
mint  leave  the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  sin  imputed  precisely  in  the 
same  condition  as  before ;  while  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  it  would  be  obviously 
absurd  (since  the  success  of  bis  case,  and 
the  amount  of  damages,  depend  on  the 
proof  of  injury  done  him  by  the  breaking 
up  of  a  happy  home,  and  the  corruption 
of  a  beloved  and  valued  wife)  to  permit 
it  to  appear  that  quarrels  and  separations 
had  already  taken  place.  Between  these 
two  interests  of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
therefore,  the  woman's  character  is  left 
to  take  its  chance  ;  the  one  interest  bein? 


directly  opposed  to  hers,  the  other 
pletely  independent  of  it  The  trial  was 
conducted  according  to  these  usual  rules, 
and  the  customary  spirit  of  duty  to 
clients.  The  plaintiff  was  represented 
as  a  fondly  attached  and  injured  hus- 
band, the  defendant  as  a  treacherous 
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there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  affair,  ex* 
cept  the  disreputable  class  of  witnesses 
employed,  a  more  than  ordinary  coarse- 
ness in  the  details  of  the  evidence,  a 
total  omission  and  dead  silence  respect- 
ing the  three  last  years  during  which  the 
intimacy  had  subsisted  (which  would 
hate  forced  them  to  call  witnesses  known 
to  be  favourable),  and  a  very  industrious 
attempt  to  blacken  the  lady's  character 
to  a  degsee  which,  had  the  description 
been  correct,  would  certainly  have  made 
her  no  great  loss  to  any  husband,  nor  a 
subject  for  '  damages'  in  any  court. 

*'  All  having  been  said  that  could  be 
aaid  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  all 
his  witnesses  examined;  and  the  other 
side  having  been  heard,  merely  in  de* 
fence  and  denial  of  the  charge,  without 
calling  any  witnesses  at  all ;  the  jury, 
without  retiring  to  consider  their  verdict, 
gave  it  for  the  defendant,  on  the  sole 
ground  of  tho  incredibility  and  contradic- 
tion of  the  evidence  offered.  The  de* 
fendant  added  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
falsehood  and  groundlessness  of  the 
charge,  and  the  inquiry  ended. 

44  Lord  Wynford  and  Dr.  Luslungton 
then  met  to  arrange  terms  of  separation 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  ;  but  Lord 
Wynford  refusing  to  include  the  children 
in  that  arrangement,  and  Mrs.  Norton 
persisting  in  her  refusal  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  which  did  not  include  them, 
the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  They 
were  renewed, broken  off;  renewed,  and 
urohen  on  npiiiii,  ov  uinereni  jiiiriies,  oiii 
always  on  the  same  ground.  At  length 
Mr.  Norton  proved  his  own  opinion  as 
to  the  truth  of  any  slander  brought  for- 
ward against  his  wife,  by  doing  precisely 
what  he  had  done  in  the  two  fonner  in* 
stances  ;  he  requested  her  to  return  to 
her  home,  there  to  resume  the  position  of 
wife  and  mother,  instead  of  struggling 
to  obtain  partial  intercourse  with  her 
cnuaren  eiscw  iiere.  i  nere  were  <um- 
eulties  and  delays;  but  Mrs,  Norton  ul- 
timately consented  to  this  arrangement, 
her  husband  making,  both  to  her  and  va- 
rious friends,  written  and  verbal  assur- 
ances that  the  trial  took  place  againat  his 
judgment,  against  his  will,  at  the  instiga- 
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The  intended  reconciliation  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  place,  having  been  frustrated 
by  the  efforts  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Norton's 
family,  then  residing  with  him ;  and  the 
children,  who  had  been  chiefly  with  their 
mother  while  the  negotiation  was  pend- 
ing, were  once  more  (without  a  word  of 
explanation  or  warning,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  on  the  port  of  the 
mother  that  it  would  be  so)  suddenly  re- 
moved from  their  father's  house,  and  de- 
livered up  to  his  brother  ;  after  which,  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  communica* 


tion  with  their  mother,  they  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Norton's  eldest  sister  in  Scotland. 
Arrangements  for  a  separation  were  now 
renewed,  with  a  threat  that  if  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton did  not  submit  to  them,  without  tti- 
l>ul,it  ton  respecting  her  children,  she  should 
be  advertised  in  the  public  papers,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Such  an  adver- 
tisement being  in  reality  of  no  legal  effect, 
but  merely  an  insult  and  annoyance,  Mr. 
Norton  again  proposed  to  negotiate  ;  and 
his  wife  having  become  well  aware  of  the 
hopeless  struggle  she  was  carrying  on, 
expressed  her  willingness  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  (including  the  question  of 
access  to  ber  children)  to  any  referees 
who  might  be  appointed.  Two  gentle- 
men of  high  character  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession undertook  the  arrangement ;  and 
both  the  disputing  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  result.  The 
amount  of  income  and  access  was  agreed 
between  the  arbitrators,  and  the  children 
recalled  from  Scotland,  to  be  placed  with 
their  mother  for  a  time ;  when  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, considering  the  terms  too  favourable 
to  his  wife,  suddenly  broke  off  the  nego- 
tiation,— refused  to  be  bound  by  his  writ- 
ten promise  to  abide  the  result,  quarrelled 
with  his  referee,  and  cancelled  the  recall 
of  his  children,  who  remained  in  tho 
custody  of  his  eldest  sister,  as  before. 

44  A  fresh  advertisement  in  all  the  pub- 
lic papers,  repeated  day  after  day  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  was  the  next  step 
resolved  upon  by  Mr.  Norton  ;  by  which 
he  made  it  appear  that  hit  wife  was  the 
party  who  resisted  all  arrangement,  in- 
stead  of  the  fact  being  that  he  could  get 
no  other  gentleman  to  countenance  the  ar- 
rangements he  chose  to  make  for  her,  or 
to  admit  the  justice  of  his  proceedings; 
and  that  on  this  account  only  no  terms  of 
separation  could  be  drawn  up. 

"  Pending  these  different  steps,  Mrs* 
Norton,  onher  part,  endeavoured  to  put 
ber  threat  into  execution,  of  seeking  a 
legal  separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
&c,  supporting  it  by  a  statement  of 
events  previous  to  the'withdrawal  of  her 
children.  But  she  was  made  aware  of  a 
new  feature  in  the  law,  namely,  that  as 
there  had  been  condonation  —  as  she  had 
forgiven  those  acts  of  which  she  com- 
plained, and  consented,  in  spite  of  them, 
to  return  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
could  have  no  legal  remedy  afterwards. 
She  endeavoured  with  equal  ill  success 
to  obtain  legal  interference,  either  for  tho 
restoration  of  ber  children,  or  for  com- 
pelling the  assignment  of  some  cause  for 
the  cruelty  of  withholding  them  ;  more 
especially  as  the  custody  was  not  with 
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tne  lamer,  out  wiui  uinereni  iiiemDerti  or 
his  family,  to  whom  he  himself,  verbally 
and  in  writing,  attributed  the  infliction 
of  that  public  trial,  and  the  refusal  of 
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Cper  terms  of  access ;  and  to  whose 
ds,  therefore,  it  was  a  double  misery 
to  see  her  children  confided,  since  she 
was  thus  compelled  to  yield  to  them, 
not  to  their  father,  their  other  parent,  and 
natural  friend  and  guardian,  but  to  those 
whom  she  had  every  reason  justly  to 
consider  as  her  most  bitter  personal  foes ; 
to  those  by  whom  she  had  been  falsely 
defamed  ;  by  whom  her  husband  had, 
according  to  bis  own  shewing,  been  dri- 
ven onwards  when  he  would  fain  have 
stopped ;  and  by  whom,  finally,  ber  re- 
turn  to  his  roof,  and  the  consequent  en- 
joyment of  her  children's  society,  had 
oeen  prevented. 

The  clear  and  simple  narrative  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
even  an  enemy, — for  it  carries  within  it 
the  internal  evidence  of  unvarnished 
truth.  \Yc  will  add  to  it,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  facts.  The  principal 
witnesses  were  living  at  Lord  Grant- 
ley's  expense,  on  his  lordship's  estate 
at  Guildford.  They  were  taken  from 
holes  and  garrets  to  be  sent  there.  For 
what  purpose  were  they  taken  lo  a  no- 
bleman's seat,  and  that  nobleman  the 
plaintiff  s  brother  ?  Perhaps  his  lord- 
ship will  favour  us  with  an  answer. 
Mr.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  and  the  Hon. 
Leicester  Stanhope,  with  the  zeal  of 
friends  convinced  of  Mrs.  Norton's  in- 
nocence, took  care  to  have  in  court  the 
man  who  would  have  deposed  that 
the  chief  witness,  who  had  been 
a  discarded  groom,  then  a  cabman, 
then  a  rag-seller,  had  boasted  that  his 
fortune  would  be  made  if  his  evidence 
went  so  far  as  to  convict  Mrs.  Norton ! 
The  imbecile  etiquette  of  the  court  was 
the  reason  he  was  not  called.  This 
man,  after  being  entertained  by  my 
Lord  Grantley,  waxed  fat  and  saucy ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  refused 
to  complete  the  work  unless  he  had  "  a 
champagne  breakfast,  and  was  brought 
to  London  in  a  chaise  and  four  /" 
Those  demands  were  assented  to,  and 
this  person  arrived  in  London  to  give 
his  testimony.  One  of  the  women,  a 
foreigner,  had  been  protected  by  Mrs. 
Norton,  who  induced  the  man  who  had 
seduced  her  to  make  her  his  wife,  ap- 
peared in  the  witness-box  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  in  the  clothes  given 
to  her  by  the  woman  whose  life  she  was 
swearing  away.  She  deposed  to  acts 
done  by  Mrs.  Norton  in  a  distant 
place,  at  a  period  when  she  was  con- 
fined by  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child ! 
That  witness  was  to  have  been  prose- 


cuted for  perjury.  She  and  others 
ought  to  have  been.  Mrs.  Norton, 
speaking  of  them,  said,  "  I  forgive 
them, —  they  were  ignorant,  and  needy, 
and  were  tempted  beyond  what  they 
could  bear:'  Contrast  those  words, 
breathing  a  deep  and  Christian  feeling, 
with  the  vituperations  and  slander  of 
persons  she  never  injured,  and  never 
knew,  and  they 

**  Will  plead,  like    angels,  trumpet* 

tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  her  false  ac* 

cusers." 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  her 
husband  has  been  mentally  entramelled, 
and  persuaded,  and  led ;  and  on  those 
grounds  he  has  excused  his  conduct, 
and  has  written  many  letters  to  her, 
like  a  man  who  had  loved,  and  knew 
that  his  spotless  wife  had  been  perse- 
cuted to  worse  than  death ;  and  then 
with  weakness,  which  can  receive  no 
name,  relapsed  into  family  leading- 
strings,  held  by  a  cold  and  cunning 
lawyer,  who  thinks  that  the  maternal 
torture  admitted  by  the  dreadful  law  of 
England  will  eventually  enable  his 
client,  her  husband,  to  make  his  own 
terms!  Mrs.  GreenhiU's  and  Mrs. 
Norton's  cases  concern  the  women  of 
our  country,  as  the  types  of  what,  in 
this  advanced  age,  their  sex  is  legally 
liable  to.  Their  cases  and  the  state  of 
the  law  concern  every  man  who  thinks 
and  feels  of  woman  as  becomes  a 
man  ;  and  with  one  voice  they  should 
demand  the  alteration  of  a  law  against 
which  a  Sutherland,  a  Holland,  and  a 
Lyndhurst,  have  entered  their  solemn 
protests. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  letter  is  the  finest 
essay  on  the  subject  extant, —  it  nearly 
exhausts  it.  The  style  is  vigorous,  the 
arguments  clear,  and  the  cases  made  to 
bear  on  them  so  as  to  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind.  To 
another  edition  it  will  soon  come,  when 
we  recommend  that  a  preliminary  chap- 
ter be  added,  on  the  custom  and  com* 
mon  law  relative  to  it;  and  that  the 
gradual,  though  inconsistent,  assump- 
tions of  power  by  the  courts,  may  be 
traced  and  clearly  delineated.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  document,  and  should 
he  in  the  liands  of  all  members  of  par- 
liament, and  of  every  woman  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  these  ought  to  use  their 
influence  to  ensure  a  repeal  of  laws  af- 
fecting them,  which  have  no  equals 
nearer  than  New  Zealand  or  Papua. 
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No.  II. 

TIMOWJ  OR,  THE  MISAMTBROPt. 

ACT  II. 
[Continued  jrotn  j>  95* ) 
Scene  II. — Mercury  and  Pmjtub  on  their  Journey. 

Mcr.  Lei's  forward,  Plutus !   Why,  what's  this  ?  thou  halteat ; 
This,  my  good  fellow,  I  knew  not  before, 
That  thou  art  lame  as  well  as  blind. 

Plut.  Not  always, 

Save  when  Jove  sends  me;  then  I  know  not  how, 
Growing  slowfboted,  and  in  both  legs  lame, 
I  scarce  can  reach  the  goal ;  and  he  who  waits  340 
Is  age-worn  ere  my  advent.   When  the  time 
Comes  for  departure,  then  with  winged  speed, 
Quicker  than  flight  of  dreams,  I  part  away ; 
Off  goes  the  sign  of  starting,  and  at  once 
I  am  proclaimed  the  winner,  at  a  bound  345 
Springing  along  the  race-course,  the  spectators 
Often  not  seeing  how  I  ctear  the  course. 

Mcr.  Not  so,— for  many  could  I  name  to  thee 
Who  yesterday  had  not  a  penny  piece 

To  buy  a  halter,  now  to-day  so  rich  350 
And  costly  as  to  drive  in  sumptuous  carriage 
Horsed  with  a  pair  of  greys;  to  whom  a  donkey 
Was  once  above  their  means ;  in  purple  robe 
And  ring-bedizened  fingers  riding  fori, 

Not  over  sure  their  wealth  is  not  a  dream.  355 

Plut.  A  different  case,  my  friend.   I  travel,  then, 
Not  on  my  own  feet ;  nor  does  Jove  despatch, 
But  Pluto,  my  commission, — Pluto,  he 
To  Plutus  nearly  namesake,  and  thereby 
Giver  of  gold.   So  when  I  must  depart  360 
They  clap  me  in  a  will,  and  seal  me  close, 
Carry  me  pick-a-back,  and  bear  me  out. 
The  corpse  meantime  in  some  dark  corner  lies 
Stretched  in  the  house,  a  worn-out  rag  of  linen 
Spread  o'er  his  knees,  a  contest  for  the  cats.  365 
While  in  the  market-place,  with  open  mouths. 
Wait,  as  the  chirping  chicks  their  sparrow-dame, 
Expectant  legatees.   Broken  is  the  seal, 
And  cut  the  string,  and  opened  out  the  deed ; 
Then  my  new  master  is  proclaimed, —  some  cousin,  470 
Some  toady,  or  some  smooth-cheeked  simpering  hound 
Of  dirtier  service,  whosoe'er  he  be, 
Clutching  me  in  the  will  runs  off  at  speed, 
No  longer  Pyrrhias,  Dromio,  Tibias, 

But  Megabyzus,  Megacles,  Protarchus,  375 

Swellingly  styled,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind, 

Gaping  in  vain,  and  looking  at  each  other; 

Suffering  a  sorrow  all  too  true,  because 

So  fine  a  gudgeon  from  the  net's  deep  bottom 

Scaped  after  swallowing  no  small  store  of  bait.  380 

And  now  this  all  unbred  and  thick-skinned  fellow, 
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Who  still  is  trembling  at  the  thought  of  the  stocks ; 

And  when  some  slander-by  will  crack  a  whip, 

Pricking  his  ears  in  terrified  observance, 

Who  worships,  as  the  temple  of  the  gods,  385 

The  grind  in  g-house,  falls  fiercely  all  upon  me. 

Insulting  all  he  meets,  to  freeborn  men 

Impertinent,  and  o'er  his  fellow-slaves 

Wielding  the  lash,  as  if  he  meant  to  try 

If  such  a  power  was  truly  placed  within  him.  390 

Until  at  last  he  meets  some  petty  harlot, 

Or  aims  at  fame  of  jockey  sin  p,  or  else 

oives  nimseit  over  to  some  lawning  urooa 

Of  flatterers,  who  swear  thai  he  in  looks 

Is  handsomer  than  Nireus,  in  his  birth  395 
Nobler  than  Ceerops,  or  King  Cod r us,  wiser 
Even  than  Ulysses,  and  in  store  of  wealth 
Richer  than  sixteen  Croesuses  together, 
When  in  a  moment  the  unhappy  rascal 

Pours  forth  the  produce  of  ill-gotten  gains*  400 
Won  bit  by  bit  oy  fraud  and  perjury. 

Mer.  Thou  speakest  but  the  truth.  Hut 
On  thine  own  feet,  bow  findest  thou  the  road, 
Blind  as  thou  art?   Or  how  canst  thou  discern 
Those  to  whom  Jove  directs  thee*  judging  right  405 
wno  or  weal  in  are  worthy  : 


Those  who  of  wealth  are  worthy  ? 

Plut.  Dost  thou 


I  find  such  persons  ? 

Mer.  No,  by  Jove,  not  I . 

Else  thou  wouldst  not  o'er  Aristides  pass, 
And  go  to  Callias,  or  to  Hippooicus, 

And  many  another  man  of  Athens'  town  410 
Not  worthy  of  a  penny.    But  inform  me, 
What  is  thy  course  when  sent? 

Plut.  All  up  and  down 

I  wander  on  my  rambles*  till  by  chance 
I  stumble  upon  somebody  ;  and  he, 

Whoe'er  he  may  be,  carries  me  away,  415 
Giving  to  thee,  O  Mercury  1  the  praise 
For  such  unhoped-for  gain. 

Mer.  Then  Jupiter 

Is  sore  deceived,  in  thinking  that  thy  wealth 
Falls  upon  those  deserving  of  the  gift? 

Plut.  Rightly  deceived,  who,  knowing  me  stone  blind,  420 
Sends  me,  my  friend,  to  hunt  out  for  a  thing 
So  hard  to  find,  and  for  a  long  time  now 
Lost  from  the  world,  that  not  the  eyes  of  Lynceus 
Could  easily  discover  uY  indistinct 

And  tiny  substance.  Therefore,  as  the  good  425 
Are  scanty,  and  the  scoundrel  many  hold 
Chief  power  in  all  our  cities,  it  is  natural 
Thiit  I  should  meet  the  Inttsr^  rdcI  by  thctn 
Be  netted. 

Mer.    But  whene'er  thine  hour  of  Might 
Has  come,  how  dost  thou  *scape  so  easily*  430 
If  ignorant  of  the  road  ? 

Plut.  I  then  become 

Acute  of  sight,  and  nimble  on  my  feet, 
Just  for  that  sole  occasion  of  my  flight. 

Mer.  One  other  question  :  Tell  me  how  it  is 
That  thou — I  speak  it  plainly — blind,  and  sallow,  435 
And  heavy  in  thy  legs,  should  find  so 
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To  woo  thee  with  inch  love  ?  that  all  look  towards  the«  ! 

That  those  who  win  thee  think  their  lot  to  blessed  ? 

That  those  who  lose  thee  scarce  endure  to  lite : 

For  some  I  know,  and  they  not  few,  whose  love  440 

For  thee  is  so  despairing,  that  they  dash 

Into  the  bosom  of  thejuhy  detp> 

Or  from  the  Summit  of  the  mountain^  steep, 

Thinking  themselves  o'erlooked  by  thee,  because 

Thou  didst  not  see  them  from  the  first.    Confess  44» 

That  they  are  crasy,  if  thou  know  thyself, 

In  their  mad  passion  turned  on  such  an  object. 

Plut.  Think'st  thou  their  eyes  behold  me  as  I  am, 
Limping  and  blind,  with  every  other  blemish  ? 

Mer.  Why  not,  unless  the  men  themselves  are  blind?  450 
Plut.  Not  blind,  good  Mercury  ;  but  ignorance 
And  fraud,  which  now  are  masters  every  where, 
Darken  their  vision  i  and*  beside,  I  meet  them, 
Fearing  my  ugliness  may  be  all  too  plain, 
Decked  in  a  loveliest  disguise,  with  gold  455 
And  gems,  and  particoloured  raiment  tricked  { 
So  that  they,  thinking  that  they  truly  view 
My  real  countenance  in  beauty  shining, 
Fall  deep  in  love,  and  die  if  of  my  favours 
They  chance  to  miss.   Were  they  to  see  me  plainly,  460 

!  hcmscives 


I  do  not  doubt  that  they  would 
For  loving  things  so  loveless  and  unshapely. 

Mer.  But  when  they're  rich,  and  have  this 
In  their  own  holding,  are  they  still  deceived  ? 
If  it  be  lost,  why  do  they  sooner  part  465 
Their  lives  than  its  possession  ?   Can  they,  then, 
Be  ignorant  how  factitious  is  thy  beauty, 
Seeing  what's  all  inside  ? 

Plut .  Not  a  few  matters 

In  this  case  aid  me,  Mercury. 

Mer.  What  are  they? 

Plut.  When  a  man  meets  me,  and  with  open  doors  470 
Admits  me  to  his  house,  there  with  me  enter, 
Unknown  to  him,  Pride,  Madness,  Boastful  Folly, 
Impertinence,  and  Luxury,  and  Fraud— 
Ten  thousand  things  beside  :  seized  on  by  which 
In  his  very  soul,  with  wonder  he  admires  475 
Things  not  of  wonder  worthy,  his  desire 
Is  fixed  on  what  he  should  avoid  ;  and  me, 
The  she  of  all  the  evils  crowding  on  him, 
He  worships  with  devotion,  ringed  around 
With  such  a  train  of  body  guards  ;  and  would  suffer  480 
Aught  sooner  than  my  loss. 

Mer.  How  smooth  thou  art, 

And  slippery,  Plutus ;  bard  to  catch,  and  hard 
To  hold  ;  affording  no  sufficient  grasp ;  like  eels 
Or  serpents  through  the  fingers,  slipping  off 
We  know  not  how.   While,  on  the  other  hand,  485 
Poverty  sticks  like  birdlime,  easily  caught, 
With  many  a  hook  outsticking  from  all  parts 
Of  her  whole  body,  so  that  all  who  approach 
Are  held  immediately,  and  scarce  escape. 
But,  while  we  chatter,  one  thing  is  forgotten.  490 
Pint.  What's  that? 

Mer.  ^      We've  not  brought  with  us  whom  we  want 

Pint,  Never  mind. 
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Going  to  you 1 1  left  him  in  the  ground, 

And  bade  him  stay  at  home,  and  ope  the  door 

To  none,  unless  he  heard  my  voice  commanding.  495 

Scesb  III.—  Tho  Desert  h  Aiken*. 
Plutus,  ' }  descending. 


TlMON. 


ilfer.  Let's,  therefore,  enter  Attica.   Take  care 
To  follow  me,  close  holding  by  my  cloak, 
Until  we  reach  the  desert. 

Piut.  Thou  doest  well 

To  guide  me  on  the  way ;  for  shouldst  thou  leave  me, 
Soon  in  my  wanderings  I,  perhaps,  should  meet  500 
Some  Cleon  or  Hyperbolus.   What  noise 
Is  this  I  hear,  as  if  of  iron  grating 
Against  a  stone  ? 

Mer.         Tis  Timon,  who  hard  by 
Digs  in  a  mountainous  and  stony  land. 
Good  Heavens!   What?    Poverty  is  here,  and  Toil,  505 
Endurance,  Wisdom,  Manliness,  and  a  train 
Marshalled  by  Hunger:  followers  better  far 
Than  are  the  satellites. 

Plut.  Why  not,  Mercury, 

Do  we  not  flee  this  place  as  speedily 

As  we  can  leave  it?   What,  now,  can  we  do  510 
Worthy  of  mention,  with  a  man  surrounded 
By  such  a  host  as  this  ? 

Mer.  As  Jupiter 

Thinks  otherwise,  we  must  abandon  fear. 

Pov.  Where,  Argus-slayer,  dost  thou  thus,  blind  fellow, 
Guide  and  conduct  f 

Mer.  By  Jupiter,  to  Timon  515* 

We  are  despatched . 

Pov.  Plutus,  Timon  sent  I   When  I, 

Having  received  him  in  an  evil  plight, 
From  hands  of  Luxury,  have  made  of  him 
A  man  of  worth  and  honour  I   Am  I,  then, 
I,  Poverty,  in  your  eyes  so  lightly  held,  520 
And  deemed  a  mark  of  easy  injury, 
That  thus  ye  take  from  me  my  sole  possession, 
Carefully  wrought  to  virtue,  that  again, 
Plutus  receiving  him,  shall  hand  him  over 
To  Insolence  and  Pride,  and  rendering  him  525 
Soft,  silly,  senseless  as  before,  restore  him 
Again  to  me,  worn  to  a  worthless  rag  ? 

Mer.  So,  Poverty,  hath  Jupiter  ordained. 

Pov.  I  go,  then.   Toil,  and  Wisdom,  and  the  rest, 
Follow  me.   He  full  soon  will  find  that  he,  530 
%      By  my  abandonment,  has  lost  a  good 

Partner  of  labour,  and  the  best  of  teachers ; 
With  whom  conversing,  he  was  strong  of  mind, 
In  body  healthful,  living  as  a  man 

Should  live,  who,  looking  to  himself,  considers  535 
All  superfluities,  and  vulgar  cares. 

Unworthy  of  his  notice.  [  E*eunt  PovtfrjY  and  Train.] 
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Mer.  They  ore  gone ; 

Let  us  approach  him.  [  They  approach.] 

Tim.  Who  are  ye,  ye  scoundrels  ? 

What  motive  brings  you  hither,  to  annoy 
A  labourer  and  a  hireling  ?    But  ye  shall  not  540 
Depart  rejoicing,  villains  as  ve  are, 
For  I  shall  pelt  you  well  with  clods  and  stones. 

Mer.  Nay,  pelt  not,  Timon,  for  we  are  not  men. 
I  am  Mercury,  and  this  is  Plutus,  sent 

By  Jupiter,  who  listens  to  thy  prayers.  545 
So,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  take  thy  wealth, 
Freed  from  thy  labours. 

Tim.  Still  111  make  ye  suffer, 

Although  ye  be  the  gods  ye  say  ye  are  : 
I  hate  all  gods  and  men.   For  this  blind  fellow, 
Whoever  he  may  be,  I  shall  break  his  head,  550 
Smiting  him  with  my  spade. 

P/u/.  Let  us  depart 

To  Jove,  0  Mercury ;  for  the  man  appears 
In  no  small  measure  mad,  and  ere  I  go 
May  do  me  mischief. 

Mer.  Nothing  angry,  Timon, 

Bui  cast  aside  this  harsh  and  savage  mood.  555 
Stretch  forth  both  bands,  catch  at  this  favouring  fortune ; 
Be  rich  once  more,  and  take  the  highest  place 
Among  the  men  of  Athens ;  and  despise 
All  these  ungrateful  wretcltes  —  thou  alone 
Possessed  of  happiness. 

Tim.  I  want  ye  not—  560 

Plague  me  no  more — my  spade  is  wealth  sufficient ; 
And  as  for  happiness,  the  greatest  share 
I  look  for  is,  that  no  one  may  come  near  me. 

Mer.  So  savage,  my  good  friend  :  "  And  must  I  lenr 
To  Jove  this  answer,  surly  and  severe.*1  565 
Justly  art  thou  a  man-hater,  for  from  men 
Much  wrong  was  offered  thee ;  but  no  god-hater, 
Seeing  the  gods  take  so  much  care  of  thee. 

Tm.  To  thee,  then,  Mercury,  and  to  Jove,  my  thanks 
Are  tendered  for  that  care ;  but  I  refuse  570 
To  take  this  fellow,  Plutus. 

Mer.  Why  ? 

Tun.  Because 
He  brought  upon  me,  in  my  former  days, 
Ten  thousand  evils;  handing  me  to  flatterers, 
Exposing  me  to  knaves,  exciting  hatred, 
Corrupting  me  with  luxury,  rousing  envy  ;  575 
And  on  a  sudden  then  abandoning  me, 
At  last,  in  style  so  false  and  treacherous. 
And  then  most  honest  Poverty,  with  labour 
Of  the  most  manly  nature,  strung  my  nerves  — 
Made  me  acquainted  with  free-spoken  speech  580 
And  truth'- afforded  me  whatever  is  needful 
For  man  who  lives  by  toil — taught  me  to  scorn 
Objects  of  vulgar  care — upon  myself 
Made  me  rely  for  all  the  hopes  of  life— 
And  shewed  me  what  was  mine  own  wealth  indeed  :  585 
Which  no  base  flatterer  with  his  glozing  tongue, 
No  barpy  sycophant  with  threats  of  law, 
No  angry  mob,  no  ballotmongerinjg  voter, 
No  wily  tyrant,  can  deprive  me  of. 

So  strengthened  thus  by  labour,  and  this  land  590 
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Industriously  am  tilling,  far  away 

From  all  your  city-evils,  quite  content 

In  earning  sure,  sufficient  sustenance, 

By  this  my  spade.   Then,  Mercury,  return 

W  ith  hasty  foot,  and  carry  back  to  Jove  595 

This  Plutus.    As  for  me,  'twill  be  enough 

To  bid  all  mankind,  old  and  young,  lament. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  sir,  for  all  are  not  inclined 
To  join  in  lamentation.    Lay  aside 

These  passionate  ravings,  only  fit  for  children,  COO 

And  take  the  God  of  Riches  ;  well  advised 

"  That  gifts  from  Jove  should  never  be  detpmd." 

PUti.  May  I,  O  Timon,  plead  my  cause  against  thee  ? 
Or  will  it  trouble  thee  to  hear  me  speak  ? 

Tun.  Speak,  then,  but  briefly,  and  with  no  preambles,  C05 
Such  as  the  cursed  rhetoricians  use  ; 
For  Mercury's  sake,  I'll  bear  a  short  oration. 

Plui.  I  ought  in  justice  speak  at  l< 
As  I  am  by  thee  of  so  many  wrongs ; 

But  see  if  I  have  wronged  thee  as  thou  sayest,—  610 
I  who  to  thee  was  cause  of  pleasantest  things— 
Honour,  precedence,  crowns,  and  luxuries. 
Through  me  thou  wert  the  mark  for  every  eye, 
The  theme  of  praise,  the  object  of  devotion  : 
If  aught,  'twas  thine  from  flatterers  to  suffer;  615 
I  must  not  bear  the  blame.   Tis  rather  I 
Who  have  been  wronged  by  thee, — casting  me  out 
Disgracefully  to  those  accursed  fellows 
Who  praised  thee,  swindled  thee,  and  in  all 
Laid  traps  for  me.   Then,  if  thou  dost  cc 
That  I  betrayed  thee  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
Retort  the  charge ;  I  headlong  from  thy  house 
V\  as  driven,  and  flung  in  every  rasnner  forth  j 
Wherefore  most  noble  Poverty  has  clad  thee, 
Instead  of  a  soft  robe,  with  this  coarse  jerkin  ;  6)5 
And  here  I  call  on  Mercury  to  witness 
How  I  entreated  Jupiter  not  to  send  me 
To  one  who  erst  had  treated  me  so  harshly. 

Mer,  But  now  thou  seest  how  altered 
So,  Plutus,  cheerfully  go  dwell  with  him.  630 


[lo  Timon.]    Dig,  Timon, 
Where  thou  art  [To  PlitusI.    And  thou  beneath 
His  spade  place  treasure  ;  when  he  hears  thy  voice 


He'll  come 

Tun.  I  must  then  comply, 

And  once  again  be  rich.    What  can  one  do 


When  by  the  gods  compelled  ?    But,  pray, 
Into  what  troubles  ye  will  thereby  plunge  me. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  who  leave  my  happy  life, 
And  shall  receive  this  sudden  heap  of  gold, 
And  such  a  load  of  care,  doing  no  wrong. 

Mer.  Bear  with  it,  Timon,  for  my  sake  ;  and  even  640 
Were  it  most  hard  and  troublous  of  endurance, 
It  should  be  borne,  that  thy  base  flatterers 
Mi?ht  burst  themselves  with  envy.   I  to  heaven 
Shall  travel  over  jfctna.  [Exit  Mercury. 

Plut.  He  has  gone, 

As  I  conjecture  from  the  waving  sound  645 
Of  wings.    Do  thou  remain.    I  go  to  send 
The  God  of  Treasure;  vigorously  dig. 
[To  Thesaurus.]   Treasure  of  Gold,  I  call  thee  lo  obey 
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This  Timoi),  and  to  place  thyself  beneath 
His  spade  [ To  Ti mojj].   Dig  deeper, Tiraoii.    1  depart.  650 

[Exit  Plutus. 

END  Or  THE  SWOKD  ACT. 

Notes.  385.]  The  i>**r»?»»  waa  the  slave-market ;  therefore,  a  very  natural  object 
of  reverence  for  a  slave. 

649.  The  reader  of  Lucian  will  know  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  in  the 
original.  We  have  translated  after  inrmn/uu,  which  is  now  commonly  read  ;  but 
imrrwi/uu  is  the  oldest  reading.  There  are,  however,  obvious  objections  to  putting 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Plutus.  It  cannot  be  forced  to  signify,  "  I  will  depart ;  and  it 
is  contrary  to  the  allegory  that  Plutus  should  be  under  either  Thesaurus  or  Tim  on , 
particularly  the  former.  Might  we  not  giro  It  to  Thesaurus? 
Plutus.  Treasure  of  Gold,  I  call  thee  to  obey 
This  Tim  on ,  and  to  place  thee  'neath  bis  spade. 

Thetaurm  [from  Mow].    Timoa,  dig  deep.    I  shall  be  under  ye. 
*>*,  under  Plutus  and  Timon. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  TllR  DIARY  OP  A  TRAVELLER  IN  THE  ALPS, 

No.  I. 


On  my  return  to  Geneva  from  Cha- 
mouny  the  business  of  my  journey 
commenced,  which  was  to  trace  the 
course  of  Henri  Arnaud,  who,  with  the 
Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  under  his  com- 
mand and  guidance,  left  Switzerland 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1689,  to  return 
to  their  native  valleys  in  Piedmont, 
whence  they  had  been  expatriated  very 
early  in  the  year  1687.  The  account 
of  this  interesting  anabatk,  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  Arnaud,  contains 
so  many  errors  in  the  names  and  dis- 
tances of  places  visited  by  the  V  audois 
on  their  return,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  trace  their  course  on  any  map  ex- 
tant. My  intention  was  to  follow  their 
line  of  march,  correct  those  discrepan- 
cies, and  make  drawings  of  lite  scenes 
and  places  of  interest  through  which 
they  passed. 

My  first  object  was  to  reach  I  v  oire, 
a  town  on  die  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the 
shores  of  Savoy,  opposite  to  Nyon,  near 
the  point  upon  which  the  Vaudois 
landed,  after  issuing  from  the  place  of 
their  rendezvous  and  concealment  in 
the  forest  of  Nyon,  where  they  liad 
been  assembled  for  some  days,  before 
circumstances  favoured  their  crossiug 
the  lake. 

I  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  to 
I  voire  tlian  I  liad  anticipated.  My 
friend  M.  de  Luc,  who  had  been  there 
some  years  before,  advised  me,  as  he 
remembered  the  difficulties  of  his  jour- 
ney, from  the  vile  state  of  the  roads, 
to  go  to  Nyon  by  the  steam-boat,  and 


thence  cross  to  I voire,  about  four  miles. 
I  learned,  upon  inquiry,  thai  an  injury 
which  the  steamer  had  recently  re- 
ceived would  prevent  its  departure  the 
next  morning  from  Geneva.  I  could 
not  afibrd  to  lose  a  day,  and  therefore 
sent  to  procure  a  boat,  with  two  rowers, 
to  take  me  direct  from  Geneva  to  I  voire. 
The  distance  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles;  for  this  service  they  modestly 
demanded  fifty  francs  1  and  were  in- 
stantly dismissed  ;  and  1  resolved  to 
procure  a  oar,  if  a  conductor  could  be 
found  acquainted  with  the  road.  All 
inquiry  of  the  fifty  tocher*  loitering 
about  the  door  of  the  Ecu  de  Geneve 
was  at  first  unsuccessful ;  not  one  bad 
ever  been  at  I  voire,  or  scarcely  even 
heard  of  it.  This  seemed  strange. 
I  voire,  as  I  learnt  from  M.  de  Luc,  was 
a  walled  town,  and  formerly  considered 
the  port  of  Geneva;  yet  I  could  not 
obtain  the  least  information  respecting 
its  history,  not  even  from  works  which 
pretended  to  give  the  topography  of  the 
lake,  and  an  accouut  of  the  placet  on 
its  shores. 

I  had,  on  my  return  from  Chamouny, 
engaged  at  St.  Martins,  Jean  Riant,  a 
guide,  who  was  recommended  to  roe  as 
well  acquainted  with  die  Savoy  borders 
of  the  lake.  He  succeeded  at  length 
in  inducing  die  man  who  had  brought 
me  in  a  car  from  St.  Martin's  to  con- 
tinue in  my  service  to  I  voire;  and  he 
agreed  to  take  me  there  in  his  car  for 
fifteen  francs  and  buono-muno,  but  en- 
tered upon  it  with  reluctance,  as  an 
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excursion  to  be  dreaded — a  sort  of  a 
Toyage  to  terra  incognita. 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  we  started, 
lie  had  been  directed  to  inquire  for 
Ivoire,  at  Douvaine;  thus  far  our  route 
lay  on  the  high  road  from  Geneva  to 
the  Simplon.  The  weather  was  beau- 
tiful, ana  the  views  of  the  lake  and  the 
range  of  the  Jura  were  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Douvaine  is  the 
frontier  town  of  Savoy.  Here  the 
custom-house  officers  were  impertinent, 
and  their  delay  vexatious ;  but  we  at 
length  escaped  from  them,  and,  turning 
off  on  the  left,  near  the  church,  pro- 
ceeded by  a  most  unpromising  road. 
After  some  unmerciful  jolts,  and  a  re- 
linquishment of  all  hope  that  it  would 
be  better,  we  entered  upon  a  part 
recently  improved,  and  iu  good  condi- 
tion; but  other  difficulties  arose;  we 
frequently  came  to  cross  or  forked 
roads,  and  often  took  the  wrong  one, 
until  we  chanced  to  meet  a  peasant,  or 
hailed  one  from  the  fields.  We  never 
allowed  any  one  to  pass  us  without 
asking  our  course  ;  the  constant  an- 
swer, however,  was,  loute  droit.  This 
so  often  misled  us,  that  I  began  to  con- 
sider it  as  equivalent  to  u follow  your 
nose"  in  England,  and  such  an  imper- 
tinent reply  would  often  have  been  as 
useful.  Once  we  found  the  road  we 
had  taken  led  into  a  cul  de  sac,  where 
it  was  very  difficult  to  turn  the  car;  a 
good-natured  peasant  came  to  our  aid, 
and  led  the  horse  and  car  through  a 
hedge,  and  across  two  fields,  to  re- 
enter the  road  we  ought  to  have  pur- 
sued. The  peasants,  both  men  and 
women,  were  a  fine  race,  and,  for  Sa- 
voyards, tolerably  clean.  Our  course 
lea  us  through  several  villages,  and  as 
we  approached  the  lake,  it  often  lent 
its  aid  to  picturesque  beauties  around 
us.  At  length  we  reached  Messeri,  a 
village  on  its  borders ;  but  there  was 
no  practicable  path  to  Nernier,  a  ham- 
let half  a  league  further  up  the  lake, 
between  which  place  and  Ivoire  the 
Vaudois  landed :  at  the  latter  place,  the 
rocky  shore  was  too  abrupt,  and  inter- 
ruption was  apprehended  by  them.  On 
reaching  Ivoire,  I  found  it  as  M.  de 
Luc  had  described,  a  walled  town,  and 
the  arches  of  two  gates  standing.  A 
castle,  too,  on  the  extreme  projection 
of  the  rock  into  the  lake,  was  still  in 
part  inhabited ;  yet,  a  place  of  such  ob- 
vious importance  as  this  must  have 
been  at  no  remote  period,  is  apparently 
unknown  to  the  topographers  of  the 


lake  of  Geneva.  I  had  sent  the  car  to 
wait  for  roe  at  the  inn,  and  ordered  a 
supper  and  bed,  whilst  I  walked  round 
the  town,  and  visited  the  castle.  On 
the  shore  close  to  the  latter  was  a  man- 
ufactory of  coarse  pottery.  A  superin- 
tendant  there  gave  roe  access  to  the 
terrace  of  the  chateau :  the  views  from 
it  were  beautiful ;  but  not  one  word  of 
its  history  could  I  obtain.  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  my  visiting  such 
a  place,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
thought  I  had  escaped  from  a  keeper. 
About  fifty  feet  below  where  we  stood 
hundreds  of  large  fish  were  swimming 
about  in  the  bright  clear  water  of  the 
lake.  A  rod  was  at  hand,  but  the  mo- 
tneut  the  line  was  dropped  over  every 
one  disappeared.  I  proposed  to  return 
for  another  chance,  after  I  had  made 
ray  arrangements  at  the  inn.  My  com- 
panion assured  me  that  there  was  no  inn 
in  the  place ;  that  to  get  a  bed  was  im- 
possible, and  that  I  must  proceed  to- 
wards Tbonon,  and  on  the  high  road  to 
that  town  from  Geneva,  at  Bonadai,  I 
might  find  accommodation  chez  de 
Lercc.  Not  a  minute,  therefore,  was 
to  be  lost,  as  the  day  was  declining. 
Under  his  direction,  I  took  a  short  cut 
to  the  place,  without  the  walls,  where 
the  char  had  been  taken,  passing 
through  the  filthiest  town  I  ever  saw ; 
the  streets  half  choked  up  with  dung- 
hills, the  pavement  more  dilapidated 
than  can  be  described,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants in  appearance  worthy  only  of  such 
a  place.  I  found  the  car  in  the  road, 
by  the  house  to  which  the  driver  had 
been  directed  ;  he  and  Jean  were  mak- 
ing wry  faces  over  the  vilest  swipes 
that  ever  was  sold  for  wine,  and  black, 
coarse  bread,  which  was  the  only  eat- 
able. A  little  hay  had  been  procured, 
with  difficulty, for  the  horse;  but  lodg- 
ing could  not  be  obtained,  even  if  the 
filth  of  the  house  could  have  been 
endured. 

The  evening  was  very  beautiful,  and 
we  had  time  enough  by  daylight  to 
reach  Bonadai.  A  new  engagement 
had  been  readily  made  with  my  con- 
ductor, and  we  started  through  beauti- 
ful scenes  along  the  side  of  the  deep 
bay  formed  in  the  lake  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Ivoire.  We  drove  among  mag- 
nificent walnut-trees,  over  ground  other- 
wise sterile  ;  a  fact  commonly  observed 
is  the  luxuriant  growth  of  these  fine 
trees  in  rocky  soil.  Mere  the  ground 
is  strewed  with  those  granitic  boulders 
which,  near  the  lake,  and  extending  fo 
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the  Jura,  have  excited  so  much  dis- 

labourers  are  employed,  especially  be- 
tween I  voire  and  Uonadai,  in  repairing 
Uie  roads;  and  in  a  few  years  these 
boulders  will  be  all  broken  up,  as  it  is 
the  most  convenient  material  within 
their  reach.  Near  the  little  church  of 
Excevenex  we  met  the  cure*  of  Filli, 
sporting  two  horses  in  a  car :  it  was 
probably  that  of  some  employ^  visiting 
the  district ;  it  lessened  our  import- 
ance greatly.  The  unusual  sound  of 
U»e  wheels  of  a  car  had  brought  out 
all  the  villagers  to  gaae  at  us ;  but  be- 
yond Excevenex  we  found  that  the 
greater  equipage  had  absorbed  all  the 
interest  for  the  day. 

We  drove  through  Filli,  the  village ; 
where,  on  the  return  of  the  Vaudois, 
the  peasantry,  finding  tliat  they  kept 
strict  discipline,  hailed  them  as  they 
parsed  with,  "  God  go  with  you  1"  and 
the  cure*  even  opened  his  cellar  to  them, 
and  would  receive  no  payment.  Be- 
yond  Filli,  the  road  entered  upon  a 
track  of  low  sand-hills ;  near  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  in  the  lake  t  it  had  more  the 
appearance  of  land  near  the  sea  than 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

The  drive  thence,  before  we  reached 
the  high  road,  was  during  a  beautiful 
sunset,  and  through  a  country  of  a  quiet, 

Kistoral  character,  that  recalled  many  a 
evonshire  scene  to  my  memory.  Soon 
after  attaining  the  high  road,  we  ar- 
rived at  Bonadai,  and  drove  to  M.  de 
Leroe.  The  landlady  said  she  had  no 
bed  good  enough  for  me,  and  said  I 
must  go  on  to  Thouon.  1  assured  her 
that  1  should  be  content  with  a  bundle 
of  hay  in  the  grange.  She  replied  that 
neither  her  provisions  nor  her  accom- 
modations were  fit  for  me,  and  refused 
to  let  me  come  into  the  house,  or  pot 
up  the  car  and  horse.  I  had,  in  my 
journeys,  usually  found, that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mreriorky  of  an  inn,  its 
owner  held  a  higher  opinion  of  its  ac- 
commodations. Here,  however,  we 
were  compelled  to  go  on, and  a  further 
drive  of  two  hours  in  the  dark  brought 
us  to  the  Hotel  dei'£uropeat  Thonon. 

The  next  morning,  1  congratulated 
myself  upon  the  mode  i  had  adopted 
of  visiting  I  voire,  as  the  car  remained 
at  my  service;  and  in  my  intended 
journey  to  Boi*ge,  both  the  conductor 
and  Jean  were  acquainted  with  the 
road .  The  latter,  as  usual,  said,  when 
I  engaged  him,  that  be  knew  Ivoire; 
but  he  afterwards  owned  that  he  bad 

VOL.  XIX.  HO.  CX. 


never  been  there,  and  only  knew  where- 
about it  lay.  To  this  provoking  prac- 
tice of  the  guides  to  engage  readily  to 
conduct  strangers  where  they  have  never 
been  themselves  tl»e  traveller  is  con- 
stantly liable.  W  e  started  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  ray  passport  signed,  and  as 
we  left  the  town,  left  also  the  high 
road  to  Geneva,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
proceeded  by  a  new  royal  road  that 
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the  summit*  of  some  of  the  gentle  ele- 
vations in  the  road  we  had  beautiful 
views  of  the  lake,  but  generally  this  was 
intercepted.  The  morning  was  very 
fine,  and  the  road  was  animated  by 
groups  of  the  peasantry  of  the  district 
of  Chablais  goiug  to  the  market  of 
Thonon.  We  passed,  in  our  course, 
below  a  range  of  hills  on  our  left,  on 
which  were  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of 
Allignes.  From  the  summit,  and  with 
such  materials  for  a  foreground,  the 

The  village  is  now  unimportant;  an- 
ciently it  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
C  hablais,  and  its  castle  was  considered 
the  bulwark  of  the  district.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  was 
the  scene  of  sieges  and  battles  among 
the  petty  tyrants  who  held  sway  over 
the  neighbouring  country.  How  grati- 
fying it  is  to  see  the  dens  of  such 
wretches  in  ruins  1  'tis  a  pleasure  inde- 
pendent of  that  which  their  peculiar 
picturesqueness  affords.  Before  our 
arrival  at  Boos,  we  passed  immediately 
under  the  walls  and  towers  of  another 
chateau,  called  La  Rochette ;  its  sha- 
dows thrown  across  the  road,  which  lay 
through  noble  walnut-trees  at  its  base, 
gave  a  gloom  and  tone  to  the  emotions 
of  sublimity  which  it  excited.  Ap- 
proaching it,  the  view  is  magnificent, 


background  are  fine,  and  richly  wooded 
nearly  to  their  summits  ;  it  lies  imme- 
diately below  Mont  Benet,  a  name 
given  to  a  peak  in  the  chain  of  the 
Voirons,  and  not  very  distant  from  tins 
principal  mountain.  We  soon  after 
reach  sd  the  little  village  of  Boos,  and 
were  now  again  in  the  line  from  Filli, 
wHicl)  thfi  V  dud o is  toolc  to  rcc^cli  tt)& 
Col  do  Voirons.  As  this  pass  was  ut- 
terly impracticable  for  a  car,  I  di- 
rected tlie  conductor  to  proceed  by 
Bonne  to  Viu,  and  there  await  our  ar- 
rival ;  then,  starting  with  my  guide, 
Jean,  we  left  the  village,  and  proceeded 
directly  towards  the  lowest  part  of 
the  mpuntajn,  which  was  as  obviously 
0 
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our  course  as  it  was  that  of  the  Vau- 
dois. 

We  soon  began  to  ascend,  after  pac- 
ing a  Tillage  in  which  there  were  some 
picturesque  cottages  and  mills,  and  en- 
tered a  wild  wood  by  a  steep  and  very 
bad  road.  How  any  thing  in  the  form 
of  a  charette  could  be  got  up  or  down, 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive;  but  there 
were  traces  of  such  a  fact  having  oc- 
curred. We  overtook  a  young  man  of 
Bons  who  was  ascending  to  the  pas- 
turages on  the  Col,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance climbed  up  some  gullies  and  dry 
watercourses,  which  shortened  the  time 
of  our  ascent,  but  added  greatly  to  the 
fatigue  of  it.  We  were  more  sheltered, 
however,  from  the  sun,  which,  through 
a  clear  sky,  had  broiled  us  whilst  ex- 
posed to  his  power.  On  reaching  the 
summit,  we  emerged  irom  tne  wood, 
and  entered  upon  some  fine  pasturages  ; 
and,  looking  back  over  the  line  of  our 
march,  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  woods,  and  villages,  and  land  be- 
low us,  stretching  out  to  the  promontory 
of  Ivoire ;  beyond  was  the  deep  blue 
water  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  we  saw  the  town  of 
Nyon,  backed  by  the  mountain  of  the 
Dole,  in  the  gray  line  of  the  chain  of  the 
Jura.  On  our  left  rose  the  summit  of 
the  Voirons,  and  half  way  up  the  ruins 
of  the  Dominican  convent,  of  which  a 
member  was  made  prisoner,  and  re- 
tained by  the  Vaudois  as  a  hostage. 
"  He  had  a  dagger,"  says  Henry  Ar- 
naud,  "  under  his  cassock,  but  proved 
a  useful  mediator  on  the  march.  Ou 
issuing  from  the  wood,  and  reaching 
the  Col,  they  met  with  their  first  op- 
ponents in  any  force,  two  hundred 
armed  peasants,  commanded  by  M. 
Gropel,  and  the  Sieur  Mouche,  the 
castellain  of  Boege;  they  were  soon 

and  the  commander  taken  as  hostage 
and  guide. 

On  the  pasturage  we  found  many 
cows,  and  a  group  of  children  with  their 
skin  tanned  and  their  hair  bleached  by 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

Our  descent  led  us  rapidly  down,  by 
a  path  less  difficult  than  the  ascent,  into 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Boege,  watered 
by  the  river  Meuoge.  We  soon  de- 
scended to  the  hamlet  of  La  Saxc ;  and 
thence  skirting  some  meadows,  and 


following  a  road  of  more  gradual  de- 
scent, we  soon  looked  upon  Boi-ge, 
situated  in  its  retired  and  beautiful 
valley.  Here  there  were  two  or  three 
inns :  we  entered  the  first.  The  daugh- 
ter soon  placed  before  us  hot  bread, 
chevretin  (goat's  milk  curds),  fresh  but- 
ter, and  excellent  wine  (noire).  This 
was  a  meal  for  an  emperor,  if  he  had 
the  appetite  of  a  traveller ;  and  here,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  rest  during  the  great- 
est heat  of  the  day,  we  stayed  two  hours. 

At  Boege,  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Vaudois  offered  them  refreshment  as 
they  passed  his  house ;  but  they  feared 
delay,  and  would  not  give  him  their 
confidence.  They  forced  him,  how- 
ever, to  write  a  letter  to  the  following 
purpose : 

"  These  persons  (the  Vaudois)  have 
arrived  here  to  the  number  of  *0OO.« 
They  begged  us  to  accompany  theia,that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  eire  uu  account  of 
their  behaviour,  which  we  can  assure 
you  to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  Tbey 
pay  for  every  thing  they  take,  and  only 
require  a  free  paaage.  We  therefore 
entreat  you  not  to  sound  alarm  bells,  nor 
beat  the  drums,  and  to  dismiss  your  men 
if  they  are  under  arms." 

From  Boege  to  Viu  there  are  two 
roads,— one  across  the  mountains,  by 
which  half  an  hour  might  be  gained,— 
the  other  following  the  course  of  the 
Menoge  by  a  tolerable  road,  so  gene- 
rally sheltered  by  walnut-trees,  that  we 
were  induced  to  take  it  to  avoid  the 
fervency  of  the  sun  :  tlie  Vaudois,  pro- 
bably to  gain  time,  crossed  the  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  this  quiet  valley 
was  pleasing;  many  villages  were  seen 
as  we  looked  back  and  up  its  course, 
and  we  passed  two  or  three  before  we 
reached  Viu.  We  crossed  the  Menoge 
near  J  ussy,  whence  a  tolerable  road, 
that  by  which  our  car  would  pass,  led 
us  to  Viu.  From  J  ussy,  the  fine  moun- 
tain of  the  Mole,  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  the  scenery  near  Bonneville,  on 
the  road  from  Geueva  to  Chamouuy, 
presented  to  us  its  northern  side  ;  and 
as  we  approached  Viu,  it  appeared  to 
be  placed  at  the  base  of  this  mountain. 

At  Viu  wc  entered  a  dirty  inn, 
where  three  drunkards  were  offensive 
and  uproarious.  The  car  had  not  ar- 
rived ;  and  whilst  Jean  was  taking 
some  wine  1  strolled  out  to  obtain  a 


•  They  were  in  reality  only  800  or  900  ;  their  report  of  2000  waa  only  an  nrtifice  to 
alarm  their  opponent*.  Ita  effect  was  singularly  recorded  by  a  traveller  who  was  at  that 
time  near  Annecy,  on  hia  journey  into  Italy.    Sac  p.  |45,  vol.  xl.,  Bktkt»—4'*  M«f. 
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sketch,  and  rambled  about  for  some 
time.  A  new  church  was  being  built 
with  a  strange  portico,  having  columns 
below  and  arches  above ;  and  this  in- 
congruity was,  in  an  odd  manner,  at- 
tached to  the  old  tower.  Tis  not  in 
England  only  that  architectural  freaks 
are  performed.  We  had  rested  nearly 
two  hours,  and  the  non-arrival  of  our 
car  created  some  alarm  ;  until  I  found, 
on  rambling  into  a  different  part  of  the 
village,  that  the  conductor  had  stopped 
at  another  inn,  and  was  equally  anxious 
for  our  arrival.  He  had  not  long  been 
there,  however,  as  he  was  glad  to  find 
an  excuse  in  bad  roads.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  village,  and,  indeed,  those 
I  had  observed  during  this  day's  jour- 
ney, bore  an  appearance  of  indepen- 
dence and  comfort;  they  were  clean 
and  healthy,  and  their  children  were 
handsome  and  robust.  Jean,  who 
knew  them  well,  said  that  there  was  a 
rivalry  in  a  spirit  of  independence 
among  them ;  that  they  were  all  small 
proprietors ;  and  he  added, "you  never 
observe  this  spirit  near  where  a  grand 
seigneur  is  proprietor." 

It  was  half-past  six  before  we  started ; 
our  course  lay  down  a  valley  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Mont  Mole.  A 
drive  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  St. 
Joyre.  Just  before  we  entered  it,  we 
met  some  respectably  dressed  people, 
whom  Jean  recognised  and  saluted  as 
the  judge  of  the  commune  and  his  fa- 
mily. In  speaking  of  him  he  also 
called  him  the  cliatelain— a  title  given, 
as  I  then  learnt,  to  an  officer  of  the 
chateau,  who  formerly  was  a  judge  of 
causes  in  rigiit  of  feudality — now  ap- 
plied to  a  judge  of  the  peace  appointed 
by  the  king.  We  passed  beneath  a 
chateau  placed  in  a  fine  situation  above 
the  town.  St.  Joyre  has  an  ancient,  odd 
appearance,  and  its  inhabitants  that  of 
antiquated  respectability.  The  inn  to 
which  we  drove  promised  little  of  the 
comfort  that  I  found  there;  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs  led  to  a  dirty  kitchen  on 
one  side,  and  a  common  room  on  the 
other  crowded  with  noisy  drinkers.  I 
was  glad  to  shelter  in  the  kitchen  until 
my  supper  was  ready,  wheu  I  was 
shewn  into  my  host's  dormitory  as  my 
mtfe  d  manger.  Here  were  some 
curious  old  chairs,  and  other  furniture, 
that  appeared  to  have  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  castle ;  and  many  prints 
of  Napoleon  and  his  victories.  The 
master  of  the  inn  had  served,  and  some 
of  his  arms  were  hung  up  as  signs  qf 


what  he  had  been.  He  was  now  fut, 
lazy,  and  rich  ;  and  his  wife  a  drab  in 
dress  and  manner.  I  had  mistaken 
her  for  a  scullion  ;  appearances  led  me 
also  to  believe  that  the  daughter  was 
the  wife :  she  certainly  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  dressed  &  la  mode 
Francaise.  She  appeared  much  out 
of  place  in  the  inn  at  St.  Joyre.  A 
little  flattery,  which  her  age  and  beauty 
would  well  bear,  improved  my  supper, 
and  procured  me  an  excellent  bed.  I 
was  heavily  taxed  for  them,  however,  in 
the  bill. 

I  was  awakened  early  by  the  noise  of 
the  peasantry  assembling  in  the  market, 
held  in  front  of  the  house,  which  was 
situated  in  the  Grand  Place ;  but  my 
interest  in  such  objects  was  inter- 
rupted by  my  observing  the  clouds  to 
hang  low  and  heavily  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  I  turned  out  as  soon  as  I 
could  see,  to  climb  the  hill  on  the 
side  of  the  chateau,  before  the  change 
of  weather,  which,  I  feared,  .  would 
prevent  my  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
town.  1  was  fortunate  in  attaining, 
before  the  rain  fell  heavily,  a  situation 
whence  I  had  an  agreeable  scene :  the 
chateau,  a  modern  antique,  in  the 
French  style,  was  close  on  my  left; 
below  lay  St.  Joyre,  amidst  rich  woods ; 
beyond,  was  the  mountain  ridge  that 
divided  the  valley  of  the  Risse  from  the 
vale  of  Samoens ;  and  still  further,  and 
above  them,  were  seen  the  peaks  of 
some  mountains  which  bound  the  val- 
leys south  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  chateau  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Barons  de  Faucigny;  and  docu- 
ments, with  dates  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries,  record  its 
importance.  Younger  branches  of  the 
family  took  the  name  of  Allemand  de 
St.  Joyre,  and  these  are  often  found 
filling  high  and  responsible  situations 
in  the  history  of  Savoy.  It  was  dis- 
mantled,  and  its  owner  expelled,  dur- 
ing the  French  revolution ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  since  restored,  and 
now  inhabited. 

At  St.  Joyre,  the  Vaudois  were 
treated  with  great  kindness  :  the  in- 
habitants crowded  to  meet  them  ;  and 
the  magistrates  ordered  a  cask  of  wine 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  for  the 
Vaudois  soldiers  to  use  at  their  discre- 
tion as  they  passed. 

It  rained  when  we  left  St.  Joyre. 
We  drove  deep  into  the  valley ;  then, 
ascending  on  the  other  side,  skirted  the 
base  of  the  Mole,  and  soon  found  pur- 
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selves  opposite  to  and  high  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Risse  and  the  Giffre, 
—  the  latter  issuing  from  the  volley  ot 
Samoens  by  a  deep  and  fearful  gulf, 
the  chief  feature  in  this  wild  and  mag- 
nificent scene. 

We  ascended  to  the  hamlet  of  Car- 
man, mentioned  in  the  journal  of  Ar~ 
naud  as  the  resting-place  of  the  Vau- 
dois, when,  alter  their  first  fatiguing 
day '8  march,  they  reached  it  at  mid- 
night .  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  halting  in 
an  open  plain  called  Carman."  Open 
and  exposed  enough  it  certainly  is ; 
but  it  is  steep,  though  lying  on  the 
gentler  slopes  of  the  base  of  the  Mont 

From  Carman  the  road,  which  de- 
scends to  Pont  Marigny,  is  steep,  and 
miserably  preserved.  In  fine  weatlter, 
the  scene  from  the  hill  of  Carman  must 
be  glorious.  The  course  of  the  Giffre 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Arve,  we 
could  trace  in  the  plain  below  us,  to 
the  town  of  Cluses,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plain,  with  the  lofty  rocks  which 
overhang  it ;  but  the  vast  mountains  of 
the  Buel  and  the  southern  map  of 
Mont  Blanc,  must,  in  clear  weather, 
have  been  seen  over  these,  and  the 
whole  present  a  striking  Alpine  view. 

At  Pont  Marigny  the  Vaudois  feared 
that  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  swollen  river,  after  the 
rains  of  the  night,  would  have  pre- 
vented their  advance  ;  but  they  found 
the  bridge  safe,  and  marched  on  to 
Cluses.  There  is  nothing  picturesque 
about  the  bridge  or  the  village,  nor  in 
the  plain  between  it  and  Cluses.  We 
drove  across  the  plain  at  an  interval  of 
favourableweather,and  rested  at  Cluses 
to  refresh  the  horse. 

The  approach  to  Cluses  from  Bonne- 
ville is  known  to  every  traveller  who 
has  visited  Charoouny ;  but  it  is  not 
so  striking  as  the  approach  from  St. 
Joy  re.  The  vast  rid  in  the  mountains 
which  seem  to  overhang  Cluses,  pre- 
sent* the  appearance  of  a  black  gulf, 
to  which,  the  entrance  is  only  through 
the  town.  It  is  a  place  of  some  anti- 
quity ;  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  sovereign  barons  of  Faucigny. 

At  Cluses,  then  a  fortified  town, 
through  which  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  Vaudois  to  pass,  the  in- 
habitants had  armed,  and  lined  the 
trenches  lo  oppose  them.  The  Vaudois 
were  resolved  to  force  their  way ;  but 
having  been  overheard  to  say  that,  in 
case  of  opposition;  they  must  neces- 


sarily sacrifice  their  hostages,  one  of 
these,  alarmed  for  his  own  safety, 
wrote  to  the  principal  persons  in  the 
town,  representing  his  danger,  and  the 
quiet  conduct  of  the  Vaudois  when 
unopposed.  This  led  to  a  parley  with 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who 
came  out,  Dut  were  seized  as  auai- 
tional  hostages,  to  insure  their  safety. 
The  passage  was  granted,  and  the 
Vaudois  marched  through  a  lane  of  the 
armeu  lniiaoiiauis.  iiavmc,  uenieo, 
they  demanded  from  the  authorities  of 
Cluses  five  hundred  weight  of  bread 
and  a  cask  of  wine,  paying  for  these, 
five  louis  dor.  The  delay,  however, 
of  wailing  for  these  provisions,  gave  to 
the  people  of  Salenche  time  to  prepare 
opposition  to  their  progress,  and  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  them  as  it  was.  The 
danger  was  foreseen  early  enough  to 
induce  Amaud  to  order  the  cask  of 
wine  to  be  rolled  into  the  river. 

The  deep  gorge  of  the  valley,  which 
extends  from  Cluses  to  Maglan,  is  most 
impressive,  and  especially  to  those  to 
whom  such  scenes  are  new.  Visitors, 
whose  first  approach  to  the  Alps  is  by 
Geneva  and  Chamouny,  never  fail  to 
give  utterance  to  feelings  of  awe  and 
astonishment,  as  they  drive  along  a 
road  so  immediately  below  vast  pre- 
cipices, that,  without  straining  the  neck, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  the  loftiest 
oints  which  cut  the  sky  above  their 
eads.    In  many  pkices,  the  bases  of 
the  rocks  receding,  the  interval  between 
them  and  the  road  is  filled  by  the  steep 
slo]>es  formed  by  the  crumbled  and 
broken  masses  which  have  fallen  from 
the  impending  mountains,  and  excite  a 
shudder  at  the  possible  recurrence  of 
such  an  event  en  p<u$ant.   At  Maglan, 
the  valley  widens  a  little.  This  village, 
which  since  my  first  knowledge  of  it, 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  improved  in  the 
appearance  of  comfort  and  independ- 
ence, has  now  a  sort  of  inn ;  but  where 
no  traveller  would  rest,  unless  caught 
in  a  storm.   The  passage,  however,  of 
thousands  of  strangers  through  their 
valley,  has  made  its  benefits  fell  be- 
yond the  spot  in  which  they  go,  and 
where  they  chiefly  spend  their  money, 
Chamouny. 

Amaud  mentions  the  arrival  of  the 
Vaudois  at  the  M  village  and  castle 
called  Maglan,  where  the  villagers 
were  under  arms,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  being  idle  spectators  of  the 
march."  They  took,  however,  the 
teignor  of  |he  village  and  the  con* 
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alow  with  them ;  a  piece  of  policy, 
which  made  the  safety  of  the  hostages 
a  guarantee  for  the  uninterrupted  pass- 
age cf  the  Vaudois.  Of  the  castle  of 
Marian  there  are  no  remains,  nor  any 
tradition  that  such  a  building  ever  ex- 
ited in  or  near  the  village.  Just  as 
I  arrived  at  Marian,  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  storm.  My 
ear  was  sheltered  beneath  the  ample 
roof  of  the  inn  ;  and  whilst  from  the 
passage  I  looked  out  upon  the  tempest, 
some  friends,  on  their  return  from  Cha- 
mouny,  drove  past.  I  recognised  the 
car,  and  rushed  into  the  road  to  ex- 
change a  salutation  :  it  was  only  with 
a  hand  protruded  through  the  leather 
curtains  of  the  char-a-banc,  and  the 
greeting  was  only  for  a  moment. 

The  storm  cleared  off,  and  I  ascended 
the  valley,  passing  beneath  the  lofty  fall 
of  Arpenaz,  which  appears  to  issue  from 
a  notch  in  the  mountain  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley.  The  face 
of  this  vast  mass  is  perpendicular;  and 
its  tortuous  stratification  led  Saussure 
to  point  out  its  geological  peculiarity. 
Before  reaching  St.  Martiu's,  the  road 
crosses  the  beds  of  many  winter  torrents, 
where  vast  accumulations  of  detritus 
have  been  raised.  In  1776,  some  enor- 
mous masses  fell  from  the  Varens,  and 
swept  with  fury  their  course  into  the 
vailey  ;  and  often  these  parts  are  ren- 
dered impassable  for  a  time  by  sudden 
storms.  That  which  had  just  passed 
away  had  rendered  it  nearly  so ;  and  it 
required  great  caution  in  my  charioteer 
to  conduct  me  safely  to  St.  Martin's, 
where  I  arrived  late.  The  English  de- 
mand for  their  comforts  has  in  some 
degree  created  them  wherever  they  much 
frequent.  In  the  salie  &  manger,  two  or 
three  English  families,  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  Chamouny,  were  taking 
lea.  Some,  whose  exertions  that  day 
required  a  heartier  meal,  were  discuss- 
ing the  excellence  of  trout  and  the 
toughness  of  chops  and  chicken.  I 
discovered,  among  the  travellers,  two 
friends,  disguised  in  blouses,  one  was 
the  greatest  landscape  painter  iti  the 


The  situation  of  the  little  village  of 
St.  Martin,  immediately  below  the  fine 
Aiquille  of  the  Varens,  offers,  from  the 
bridge  over  the  Arve,  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Mont  Blanc  :  'tis,  in  feet,  the 
first  view  of  its  entire  mass  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  the  side 
of  Geneva,  and  makes,  perhaps,  the 
vivid  and  distinct  picture  in  the 


memory  of  any  one  who  has  en- 
joyed this  and  a  hundred  other  Alpine 
scenes.  The  extended  bed  of  the  river 
marks  the  desolating  force  of  the  tor- 
rent in  winter,  when  its  storms  are 
poured  out  on  a  thousand  peaks, 
and  accumulating,  veinlike,  from  their 
channels,  rush  in  returning  floods  to 
the  ocean.  The  present  bridge  is  a 
fine  single  arch,  built  about  sixty  years 
ago,  to  replace  the  "  large  wooden  '* 
bridge  which  Henri  Arnaud  mentions 
as  the  scene  of  expected  contest  with 
the  people  ofSalenche;  but  the  pos- 
session of  twenty  hostages,  persons  of 
consideration,  who  would  nave  been 
sacrificed  in  the  event  of  resolute  oppo- 
sition, saved  the  effusion  of  blood  : 
but  it  required  all  their  resolution  to 
force,  or  skill  to  negotiate,  a  passage. 
Some  capuchins  came  out  of  the  town, 
and  proposed  an  exchange  of  two  per- 
sons, of  the  pretended  importance  of 
syndics,  for  the  hostages  secured  by 
the  Vaudois,  and  had  almost  succeeded 
by  their  cunning  in  effecting  the  ex- 
change. When  they  discovered  that  the 
two  poor  wretches,  whose  sacrifice  they 
carea  nothing  about,  were  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  men,  the  fear  of  whose 
safety  had  hitherto  paralysed  all  oppo- 
sition— "  Indignant  at  this  shameful 
fraud,  Mons.  Arnaud  advanced  with  the 
intention  of  detaining  the  capuchins. 
His  countenance  seemed  to  betray  his 
intention  ;  for  so  cleverly  did  the  good 
friars  tuck  up  their  gowns  for  a  race, 
that  two  only  were  secured.  These 
demanded  why  they  were  thus  arrested, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  which 
did  not  allow  of  the  capture  of  persons 
treating  of  capitulation  ?  They  were 
answered,  that  it  was  because,  in  de- 
gradation of  their  profession  and  cha- 
racter, they  had  deceived  the  Vaudois, 
and  unnecessarily  lied  in  offering  the 
miller  as  the  syndic.  And  with  this 
answer  for  payment,  they  were  enrolled 
in  the  number  and  company  of  the 
hostages." 

Having  passed  the  bridge,  the  Vau- 
dois drew  up  and  prepared  for  battle. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  feared  the 
destruction  of  their  town  ;  and  though 
they  lined  the  hedges  of  the  road  by 
which  the  Vaudois  advanced,  they  did 
not  fire  upon  them.  The  Vaudois 
passed  on  a  league  beyond  Salenche 
to  Comblou,  where  they  rested  on  the 
second  evening  of  their  march. 

Hie  Narrative  of  Henri  Arnaud 
states  that,  on  the  next  day,  "  they 
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crossed  two  of  the  rudest  mountains  in 
Savoy  ;"  and  yet  they  reached,  late  at 
night,  St.  Nicolas  de  Verose,  "  a  parhh 
peopled  only  by  a  few  shepherds," 
whose  huts  they  were  obliged  to  unroof 
for  fuel.  That  the  Vaudois  should  have 
encountered  the  fearful  fatigue  and 
danger  of  crossing  two  mountains,  to 
reach  a  place  which  they  might  have 
arrived  at  by  a  good  road  m  three 
hours,  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  in- 
comprehensible policy,  or  folly.  Doubts 
existed  in  my  mind  of  their  having  been 
at  St.  Nicolas  de  Verose  at  all ;  and  my 
first  object  in  the  morning  was  to  get 
my  guide  to  accompany  me  there.  We 
started  in  a  car,  crossed  the  Arve  to 
Salenche,  and  drove  over  a  fine  level 
road  to  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Bou  rant,  which  flows  by  the 
baths  of  St.  Gervais,  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  retired  and  delicious  nooks  in 
the  Alps.  Here  invalids  bathe,  are 
douched,  and  drink  the  hot  and  mineral 
•waters ;  but  owe  their  convalescence  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  the  retirement  from 
the  business  of  life,  and  the  gentle 
exercise  in  pure  mountain  air,  as  to 
my  benefits  conferred  by  the  water. 
Such  short  and  convenient  walks  as 
invalids  can  take  are  here  offered, 
amidst  scenes  of  wild  and  beautiful 
character.  In  a  walk  of  five  minutes 
from  the  baths,  there  is  a  magnificent 
cataract  of  the  Bou  rant,  which  tumbles, 
foaming  and  furious,  down  a  savage 
course,  which  it  has  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  instantly  after  is  quiet  in  a  level 
scene,  where  all  is  peace :  its  turbu- 
lence is  checked,  and  its  tranquil  pass- 
age through  the  little  level  by  the  baths 
is  in  accordance  with  the  character  and 
the  repose  of  the  glen. 

Immediately  above  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  torrent,  the  road,  a  very 
bad  one,  winds  up  a  steep  and  rugged 
ascent,  which  presents  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arve,  to  the  village  of 
St.  Gervais,  a  cheerful  and  beautiful 
spot,  where  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
be  "  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise." 
At  Bionnay,  the  next  village  up  the 
valley  of  Mont  Joie,  or  valley  of  the 
Bourant,  we  crossed  the  torrent,  and 
winding  up  by  a  steep  and  tortuous 
path,  reached,  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  river,  a  terrace  of  rich  corn- 
fields and  pasturages;  at  the  further 
extremity  of  which  is  placed  the  church 
and  village  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Verose,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  the 
valley.    Directly  across  appeared  the 


path  which  leads  from  Bionnay  up  to 
Bionassy,  and  the  Col  de  Vosa,  a  pass 
for  mules,  between  the  Val  de  Mont 
Joie  and  the  Vale  of  Chamouny,  which 
I  crossed  in  1824.  Looking  up  the 
valley,  below  us  appeared  the  village 
of  Contamine  and  the  hamlet  of  Nant 
Bourant,  and  the  course  of  the  torrent 
of  the  Bourant,  from  its  source  in  the 
Col  de  Bonhomme.  The  view  down 
the  valley  was  also  fine,  terminating  in 
the  Aiguille  of  Varens.  The  opposite 
boundary  was  the  southern  base  of 
Mont  Blanc ;  and,  in  each  rid,  glaciers 
streamed  down  towards  the  course  of 
the  Bourant.  That  St.  Nicolas  de  Ve- 
rose was  not  the  "  parish  in  an  abyss, 

? copied  by  a  few  shepherds,"  was  clear, 
he  proprietors  were  evidently  wealthy, 
its  situation  on  a  fine  table  brow  of  \he 
mountain,  and  its  church  a  beautiful 
and  highly  decorated  structure ;  and 
no  path  whatever  leading  from  it  could 
have  been  the  steep  and  dangerous 
descent  from  the  second  mountain 
passed  by  the  Vaudois.  I  had,  there- 
fore, to  look  elsewhere  for  the  locality 
of  that  part  of  their  course. 

I  returned  delighted  with  the  little 
excursion  to  St.  Nicolas,  and  not  dis- 
appointed ;  for  actual  observation  had 
satisfied  me  that  this  was  not  the  point 
upon  which  Henri  Arnaud  had  de* 
scended.  On  our  return  through  St. 
Gervais,  I  made  a  little  detour  into  a 
deep  gorge,  the  course  of  the  Bourant: 
it  is  a  wild  spot,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  following  morning,  my  guide, 
Jean  Rioul,  and  I,  started  for  Comblou, 
a  village  about  a  league  from  Salenche, 
where  the  Vaudois  had  rested  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day.  The  road  is 
sleep  all  the  way  to  Comblou,  but  well 
made,  and  is  a  part  of  the  new  road 
intended  to  connect  Salenche  with 
L'lidpital,  in  the  Val  Isere.  At  Com- 
blou, a  scene  —  almost  a  panorama  — 
of  extraordinary  magnificence  is  pre- 
sented. On  one  side  the  valley  of 
Maglan  can  be  traced  almost  to 
Cluses;  and  on  the  other,  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Arve,  from  St.  Martin  s  to 
Chede  and  Servoz,  surmounted  by  all 
the  peaks,  aiguilles,  and  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
points  of  view  of  the  "  Monarch  of 
Mountains,"  and  will  well'  repay  the 
devotion  of  two  hours,  to  an  excursion 
from  St.  Martin's  to  Comblou,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  this  glorious  scene.  From 
the  village,  St.  Martin's  lies  too  low  in 
the  valley  to  be  seen ;  but  the  fine 
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Aiguille  de  Varens  is  a  striking  feature. 
The  tower  of  the  church  of  Comblou 
has  lately  been  repaired,  and  is  as  fine 
as  tinplate  and  fantastical  form  can 
make  it.  The  towers  in  this  part  of 
Savoy  are  generally  covered  with  this 
material,  and  sparkle  so  gaily  as  to 
match  the  gaudy  decorations  of  Catho- 
licism within. 

A  league  of  nearly  level  road  brought 
us  from  Comblou  to  Megeve,  a  large 
and  populous  village;  of  which  the 
Narrative  says,  "  They  came  to  a  little 
town  called  Migeves,  or  Beaufort." 
This  is  a  strange  error.  Megeves  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arly,  and  Beaufort  in  the  valley  of 
the  Doron ;  n  range  of  mountains  di- 
vides them,  and  they  are  at  least  four 
hours  apart.  At  Megeve,  I  made  in- 
quiries about  any  communication  with 
the  Bouhomme,  directly  across  the 
mountains ;  and  learned  from  the  bro- 
ther of  the  innkeeper  that  there  was  a 
pss  called  the  Porletta,  a  mere  notch 
in  the  mountain  not  wider  than  a  door, 
which  led  from  the  valley  of  Haute  Luce 
to  Nant  Bourant,  and  also  to  the  little 
hamlet  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge. 
I  remembered  the  latter  spot  perfectly ; 
and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  this 
place  the  Vaudois  had  descended,  as 
no  other  in  the  valley  was  in  an  abyss. 
As  their  route  over  the  second  mountain 
was  thus  described,  "  A  pass  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  like  a  ladder,  where  twenty 
men  might  easily  have  checked  twenty 
thousand,"  I  felt  convinced  that  this 
was  the  course  of  the  Vaudois ;  and, 
content  with  this  information,  I  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  Bonhomme,  where 
1  had  already  been  —  to  cross  the  first 
mountain,  called  the  Pass-Sion ;  and 
descend  by  the  valley  of  Haute  Luce 
to  Beaufort.  I  procured  a  mule  at 
Megeve,  to  proceed  with  Jean,  who 
knew  this  road  perfectly.  Whilst  the 
mule  was  getting  ready,  I  was  amused 
with  the  tricks  of  a  charlatan,  who  was 
bawling  to  a  mob,  and  from  a  smart 
gig,  selling,  as  fast  as  he  cotdd  dispense 
them,  very  small  vials  of  Eau  de  Co- 
logne—so  asserted  to  be  by  him,  and 
pronounced  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  human  ill.  He  pocketed  many 
twelve  sous,  the  price  per  bottle, 
whilst  I  looked  on.  His  volubility  and 
impudence,  necessary  requisites  for 
such  a  character,  appeared  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  in  excess. 

On  starting,  we  ascended  a  steep 
road,  high  above  and  upon  the  brink 


of  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent,  one  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Arly,  then  skirling  a 
plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  corn-fields. 
We  approached  what  appeared  to  be  a 
black  and  barren  cul  de  sac.  A  path, 
however,  led  down  to  a  torrent,  which 
we  crossed ;  and  thence  over  and  up 
the  loose  tlcirihis  of  winter  storms. 
Amidst  a  few  stunted  pines,  we  entered 
some  high  pasturages,  and  reached  what 
seemed  to  be  the  crest  of  the  pass. 
From  this  point  the  view,  looking  back 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  nearChede 
and  Mount  Blanc,  was  sublime.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  summit,  we  saw  before 
us  another,  which  we  were  obliged  to 
descend,  into  a  basin  in  the  mountain, 
to  arrive  at  a  cross  which  indicated  the 
actual  summit ;  and  we  passed,  in  reach- 
ing it,  some  "  deserted  huts,"  such  as 
(and  in  all  probability  they  were  the 
same)  those  which  Henri  Arnnud  de- 
scribed as  on  the  summit.  This  hollow, 
which  we  passed,  swept  in  a  very  steep 
slope  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Arly, 
which  was  distinctly  seen.  Before  us, 
on  the  crest,  were  in  fact  two  passes ; 
that  on  the  left  led  to  the  upper  chalets 
of  Haute  Luce  ;  whilst  that  to  the 
right,  led  directly  down  to  the  village 
of  Haute  Luce  and  the  valley  of  Beau- 
fort: the  latter  we  took.  Clouds  and 
fog  obscured  the  upper  valley  and  our 
view  of  a  remarkable  lake,  the  lake  of 
Girotta.  Immediately  after  crossing  the 
Col,  we  descended  upon  vast  pasturages, 
which  thus  agreed  with  Arnaud's  ac- 
count :  "  On  each  side  of  the  mountain 
were  some  places  where  cattle  are 
folded,  and  the  lailaget  prepared  dur- 
ing the  season  of  Alpine  pasturage." 
They  were  collecting  their  cows  round 
the  chalets.  Stakes  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  which  the  cows  are  tethered 
by  ropes.  Here  they  are  milked  as 
soon  as  they  are  thus  folded,  and  re- 
main all  night  so  tied  to  their  stakes. 
At  this  spot,  160  were  attached.  We 
were  refreshed  with  delicious  milk  at 
the  chalets. 

For  some  time,  our  course  lay  down 
the  slopes  of  these  fine  pasturages. 
We  then  passed  some  abrupt  and 
rocky  parts  of  the  descent,  and  entered 
a  pine  forest.  Clouds  had  lowered 
themselves,  so  as  to  interrupt  a  view  of 
the  Lake  of  Girotta,  or  Haute  Luce,— a 
r>tece  of  water  in  a  remarkable  situa- 
tion, high  up  the  tide  of  the  opposite 
mountain.  The  view  up  the  valley  of 
Luce,  to  the  vast  pasturages  above  it, 
was  very  fine.  Many  hamlets  sprinkled 
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the  valley,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 

the  richest  in  Savoy ;  its  Alps  are  cele- 
brated for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
J^rod  ucli^^tt     1j utter  ftciti  c*l 1 e £86 • 

I  did  not  pass  through  the  large 
village  of  Haute  Luce  ;  hut,  leaving  it 
on  the  right,  descended  to  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  the  l^ake  (Jirotto 
through  the  valley  —  crossed  it  — and 
thence  continued  along  its  left  bank  to 
Beaufort.  The  river  sinks  into  a  deep 
skQii  Ijlcick  i*9 vine?  <ibove  wliicli  tlic  rostcl 
passes,  in  many  places  at  a  fearful 
height.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ravine, 
where  it  opens  into  the  valley  of  the 
Doron,  on  a  monticule,  which  appears 
to  cross  the  pass  and  forbid  the  exit  of 
the  waters  of  the  Luce,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  chateau,  finely  situated.  In  its  palmy 
days,  it  was  twice  visited  by  Henri  IV., 
witti  some  of  his  gay  companion*, — 
Biron,  Lesdig uteres,  D*Epernon,  and 
Rosny,  among  others.  Some  memo- 
randa of  these  visits  were  made  by  the 
curd,  and  exist  in  the  municipal  re- 
gisters of  Beaufort.  One  note  is  : 
"  Le  jour  10*  d'Octobre,  1600,  le  Roi 
Henri  de  Bourbon,  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,  a  £te*  ici  en  grande  compagnie 
de  princes  et  autres  pens  d'arraerie. 
Le  jour  1 1*,  il  est  alii  au  Cormet,  il 
faisoit  mauvais  temps.  Le  jour  12*. 
.1  est  parti  conduisant  8000  personnes, 
oyant  fait  force  det  sienne*  et  grand' 
issimcs  folks."  These  follies,  alluded 
lo  by  the  "  bon  "  cure,  tradition  says 
were  gallantries  of  the  «  mad  wags/' 

The  height  of  the  road,  when  opposite 
to  the  ruined  chttteau,  is  nearly  level 
with  it.  Beaufort,  however,  is  not  seen 
until  disclosed  by  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
road  ;  when  it  appears  so  immediately 
below,  that  the  observer  looks  down 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  A  steep 
road  leads  down  to  the  Doron;  and 
there  is  a  choice  of  two  miserable  inns, 
in  the  rich  Bourg  de  Maxime  de  Beau- 
fort, which  offer  their  discomforts  to 
travellers.  I  went,  by  the  advice  of 
Jean,  to  the  Croix  Blanche.  There 
was  no  unoccupied  room  :  the  house 
was  full  of  drunken  peasantry,  bour- 
geoises, and  cattle  and  cheese-dealers, 
dignified  by  the  title  of  negotiant: 
The  uproar  exceeded  all  that  I  ever 
heard  in  such  a  situation.  I  de- 
termined to  try  the  other  inn.  Jean 
dissuaded  me;  and  the  landlord 
turned  out  of  a  dirty  narrow  room 
four  drunkards,  who  were  prepared  at 
first  to  shew  right*  I  would  take  no 
part  in  it ;  for  a  victory  would  have 


been  only  so  much  dirt  and  discomfort 
gained.    By  entreaty  and  threats,  the 

trout  from  the  Doron  served ;  and  for- 
tunately there  was  enough  of  these 
brought  to  me,  for  every  thing  else  put 
on  the  table  required  severer  hunger 
than  mine  to  subdue  repugnance.  The 
landlady  was  a  fine  young  woman  — 
independent,  as  all  the  rich  bourgeoises 
of  Beaufort  are;  but  their  mode  of 
displaying  it  was— impudence.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  state  of  society  as 
was  presented  to  tne  in  this  secluded 
little  town.  1  walked  out :  it  was  too 
late ;  and  the  old  chateau  was  too  dis- 
tant to  visit.  I  sought  information 
about  it,  but  could  obtain  none.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one,  reputed 
rich  ;  and  recommended,  as  a  cicerone, 
the  son  of  the  syndic,  a  blustering  dirty 
fellow,  with  a  red  riband  in  bis  button- 
hole, and  a  watch-key  as  large  as  a 
saucer.  He  knew  nothing;  but  re- 
ferred to  some  barren  notice  of  Beau- 
fort in  M.  de  Verneilirs  Statistique  of 
the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc,  in 
which  Beaufort  was  situated  during 

Fatigue  gave  me  sleep,  in  defiance 
of  the  noise  in  the  inn  ;  but  a  fresh 
party  of  boisterous  wretches  roused  me 
at  a  very  early  hour.  Jean  had  pro- 
cured a  mule  and  guide  to  cross  the 
mountains,  from  Beaufort  to  Chapiu 
and  Bonnaval,  by  Roselant  and  the 
Col  d'Allee.  I  have  hardly  ever  left 
a  place  with  more  pleasure,  or  remained 
in  one  for  an  hour  with  more  disgust. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  capital  of  the 
district  are  reputed  rich  and  inde- 
pendent in  Savoy.  Tbey  are  idle, 
dirty,  debauched,  and  insolent ;  and 
these  proofs  of  their  independence  are 
offensively  exhibited  on  every  occasion 

with  them.  Jean  Uiaul,  observing 
their  morning  drunkenness,  expressed 
his  horror  of  their  character. 

On  leaving  Beaufort,  we  entered  at 
once  into  a  magnificent  defile,  almost 
dark  from  the  exclusion  of  the  sky, 
by  the  proximity  of  the  lofty  and  vast 
rocks  which  overhung  their  bases ;  be- 
tween which  the  torrent  contended  with 
the  path  for  the  narrow  space  allotted 
for  both.  Some  spots  in  this  glen 
would  instantly  create  an  idea  of  their 
fitness  for  deeds  of  darkness  ;  and  one 
was  pointed  out  by  the  muleteer  where 
only  two  months  ago,  a  bourgeois  of 
Beaufort  was  murdered  :  the  marks  of 

i 
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risible  on  a  rock,  which  they  had  struck 
after  piercing  their  victim,  who  was  evi- 
dently shot  from  a  (usee  placed  close 
to  hira.  It  was  some  act  of  revenge, 
not  robbery,  for  hit  purse  was  un- 
touched. The  murderer  remained  un- 
discovered.   A  man  was  then  in  cus- 

>;  but  the 

I  belief  was  that  he  was  innocent, 
lot  far  beyond  this  spot  the  torrent  is 
crossed  ;  and  the  path  difficult,  and  in 
many  places  too  dangerous  to  ride  over, 
for  it  often  passed  round  the  face  of  the 
rock  :  in  one  place,  in  particular,  called 
the  Portetta,  the  narrow  path,  carried 
brink,  rose  high  above  even  the 
of  the  torrent,  to  which  the  pre- 
cipice descended  perpendicularly.  The 
river  below  was  concealed  by  the  trees 
which  clothed  the  glen,  in  many  placet 
luxuriantly.  The  whole  course  of  this 
wild  deiiie  is  nowhere  surpassed  for 
picturesque  grandeur  in  the  Alps.  We 
overtook  a  party  of  mountaineers,  one 

to  the  pasturages  on  the  Col  d'Allee^ 
with  bread,  salt,  and  other  necessaries, 
for  which  they  had  descended  with  a 
mule  to  Beaufort.  One  of  these  was 
very  pretty,  and  even  elegant ;  she 
knew  it  better  than  any  one  else — at 
least,  had  less  doubt  about  it :  but  she 
was  a  little  lame,  and  her  effort*  to 
conceal  this  led  to  some  coquetisli  dis- 
plays of  her  otherwise  fine  form. 
At  the  hamlet  and  saw -mills  of 

valley  expands.  Up  the  course  of  the 
stream,  on  the  left,  a  path  leads  directly 
to  the  Bonhomme.  We  turned  abrupt- 
ly to  the  right,  and  soon  entered  an- 
other defile,  similar  to  the  former;  on 


issuing  from  it,  we  saw  a  fine  glacier 
on  the  south-western  side  of  Mont 


little  plain  of  rich  pasturages,  in 
were  the  chalets  of  Hosilant.  Here  we 
rested  to  refresh  the  mule  and  our- 
selves. One  of  the  chalets  hung  out  a 
bush,  which  was  rather  a  sign  for  eau 
de  vie  than  wine.  One  loft  was  fitted 
up  with  a  table  and  a  couple  of  sleep- 
ing cribs,  where,  at  least,  as  much 
comfort  was  to  be  had  as  at  Beaufort, 
for  the  only  tolerable  thing  there  was 
the  fish ;  and  here  1  observed  the  boys 
who  tended  the  flocks,  lie  flat  on  the 
banks  over  the  tranquil  stream,  which 
flowed  through  the  plain,  and  catch 
several  trout  by  groping  in  the  holet 
and  recesses,  where  they  had  sheltered. 


kept  by  a  young  woman,  with  her 
family  of  five  children.  She  might 
have  been  thought  pretty,  but  she  was 

appeared  to  be  unconscious  ;  for  hit 
gallantries  to  her  left  me  to  believe 
that  the  morals  of  the  women  in  the 
valley  of  Beaufort  were  in  keeping  and 
character  with  the  sobriety  of  the  men. 

The  ascent  to  the  plain  d 'Alice  re- 
minded me  much  of  that  to  the  Col  du 
Mont;  and  this  resemblance  was  in- 
creased when  the  plain  of  Hosilant  was 
viewed,  looking  back  from  the  ascent, 
•t  this  season,  when  scores  of  people 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  hay  harvest. 
A  large  grange  was  in  the  course  of 
construction  at  Hosilant,  the  under- 
taking of  one  of  the  rich  proprietors  of 
Beaufort. 

The  resemblance  to  the  Col  du 
Mont  ceased,  however,  on  the  summit 
of  this  pats ;  instead  of  the  abrupt 
crest  and  glactered  peaks  of  that  place, 
pasturages  extended  over  the  greatest 
elevation,  and  the  traverse,  though 
steep,  was  gradual.  On  looking  down 
to  the  side  of  Chapiu,  the  scathed 


the  Bonnaval,  pointed  their  black 
masses  to  the  sky  ;  but  it  was  a  long 
and  gradual  descent,  until  we  reached 
the  place  where  Chapiu  was  seen  in 
the  valley  under  us ;  thence,  it  became 
very  abrupt  and  fatiguing.  We  en- 
tered the  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  Chapiu ;  and,  as  we  had 
no  motive  for  visiting  its  chalets,  we 
turned  to  the  right,  and  pursued  our 
course  down  the  Bonnaval,  having,  upon 
entering  this  valley,  again  fallen  upon 
the  track  of  the  Vaudois.  Here  we 
met  two  chasseurs,  who  had  been, 
since  an  early  hour,  in  the  mountains. 
They  had  only  shot  a  few  ptarmagan. 
We  descended  through  the  sterile  val- 
ley, formerly  described,  and  crossed  the 
torrent  at  the  savage  little  Pont  le  Crest. 

On  my  former  visit,  I  did  not  look 
upon  the  Bonnaval  and  the  torrent  of 
the  Versoy  in  connexion  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  Vaudois.  Now,  1  was 
struck  witli  the  description  in  the 
Narrative  of  the  dangers  they  en- 
countered in  this  valley,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  their  march.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  error  in  describing  this  as  the 
valley  of  the  Isere  ;  the  Versoy  it  one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  1  sue. 

He t ween  Le  Crest  and  the  village  of 
Bonnaval,  the  valley,  at  its  base,  is 
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only  a  water-course,  between  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  taluses,  which  steeply 
slope  from  the  mountains  on  either 
side.  The  path  down  the  valley  is 
formed  on  tlie  talus,  above  the  left 
bank,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed ;  it  is  so  narrow  and  faint  a  line, 
and  the  slope  is  so  great,  that  the  path 
down  to  Bonnaval  is  a  bank  on  one 
side,  and  a  precipice  on  the  other. 
The  appearance  of  travellers  on  this 
path  is  truly  frightful,  and  the  single- 
rile  march  of  the  Vaudois  must  have 
presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 
At  the  village  of  Bonnaval  they  crossed 
a  bridge,  which  they  feared  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  their  progress 
thus  retarded;  it  was,  in  fact,  barri- 
caded; but,  after  a  parley,  the  ob- 
structions were  removed,  under  a 
threat,  by  the  Vaudois,  that  they  would 
burn  the  village  if  they  were  opposed  ; 
and  they  then  continued  their  course 
on  the  steep  and  narrow  road  which 
overhung  the  right  bank  of  the  Versoy, 
which  foamed  and  murmured  through 
its  deep  bed  below.  Enormous  pre- 
cipices on  its  left,  rose  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  vast  height  above  the  path ; 
on  the  other  side,  that  which  was 
pursued  by  the  Vaudois,  the  path  was 
iu  many  places  so  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous, that  fifty  determined  men 
might  have  utterly  prevented  their 
passage.  They,  however  proceeded 
safely,  and  turned  through  the  village 
of  Ch&telard;  whence  a  short,  but 
steep  descent,  led  them  to  the  Val 
Isfere;  where,  turning  to  the  leA,  at 
the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile, 
they  would  reach  Scex. 

We  turned  to  the  right,  and  soon 
reached  my  old  quarters,  at  Bourg  St. 
Maurice,  chez  Mayet. 

In  the  morning,  I  parted  with  Jean 
Riant,  a  worthy  and  excellent  guide— 
who  may  be  found  by  future  travellers 
at  St.  Martin's,  near  Satenches, — as 
Jean  proposed  to  return  by  the  Bon- 
homme,  to  which  there  is  a  direct  path 
by  Chapiu.  I  wrote,  to  any  English- 
man, a  request  that  he  would  forward 
to  my  address  such  information  as 
Jean,  in  his  return  through  the  Val 
Mont  Joie,  might  be  able  to  procure, 
relative  to  the  points  of  descent  from 
tlie  Portctta,  either  upon  Nant  Bou- 
rant,  or  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorged 


I  engaged  my  former  guide,  the 
younger  Mayet,  to  accompany  me 
again  to  J<a  Val,  and,  if  necessary, 
across  the  Iseran  to  the  Mont  Cenis,  a 
journey  beyond  the  Val  de  Tignes, 
which  he  had  not  made,  and  therefore 
was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  such  an 
excursion.  He  was  soon  ready,  and  we 
started  for  Scez.  Here,  since  my  for- 
mer visit,  two  years  ago,  a  fine  stone 
arch  was  being  thrown  across  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Rectus,  which  had  often 
destroyed  structures  of  less  firmness 
than  they  were  now  determined  to 
build  against  its  fury.  We  soon  en- 
tered Scez,  where  the  Vaudois  passed 
without  interruption,  though  the  alarm- 
bells  had  been  rung,  and  the  people 
taken  up  arms.  They  even  encamped, 
on  the  fourth  evening,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Scez,  where 
they  obtained  provisions,  and  such 
quantites  of  bread,  that  the  inhabitants, 
after  having  sold  it,  found  that  enough 
was  not  left  for  themselves,  and  re- 
purchased it  from  the  Vaudois. 

We  proceeded  by  the  meadows  to- 
wards St,  Foi ;  and  at  the  entrance  to 
tlie  defile,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Val  de  Tignes,  crossed  the  torrent 
which  descends  from  the  Col  du  Mont. 
The  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  valley, 
from  this  spot,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Savoy;  from  a  little  chapel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  the  road,  or 
path,  winds  steeply  up  the  hill  to  St. 
Foi ;  the  spire  of  this  village  appearing 
over  the  woods.  Tlie  only  road  up  the 
valley  is  on  the  side  of  St.  Foi ;  on  the 
other,  the  steep  sides  preclude  the  for- 
mation of  one.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  St.  Foi,  is  the  church 
and  village  of  Villar  Rougy,  situated 
on  a  fine  brow,  or  terrace ;  beyond  and 
above,  are  the  lofty  mountains,  which 
form,  at  their  bases,  the  left  boundary 
to  the  Isere;  and  among  them,  that 
magnificent  mountain,  which  I  still 
think  tlie  most  beautiful  in  form  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  the  Pesey,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  map  accompanying  the 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  measure- 
ments across  the  Alps,  the  Chafle- 
Quarre ;  but  these  are  two  of  a  dozen 
names  by  which  it  is  called,  scarcely 
two  persons  agreeing  to  name  it  alike. 

Henri  Arnaud  mentions  Villar  Rougy 
as  a  place  at  which  they  arrived,  much 


■  This  letter  reached  me  in  England,  but  the  information  obtained  upon  the  spot 
was  incomplete  ;  it  staled  the  descent  to  Nant  Bourant,  but  this  I  ultimately  found 
to  bo  not  the  path  of  the  Vaudois. 
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further  up  the  valley.  This  name 
must  have  been  confounded  with  some 
other  place,  because  the  Vaudois  could 
not  have  passed  on  that  side  of  the 
river  where  Villar  Rougy  is  situated ; 
whilst  places  through  which  they  must 
have  passed,  are  omitted  by  him,  as 
La  Tuille,  and  Brenieres,  or  Baveira, 
La  Gure  is  a  village  below  the  Chaffe- 
Quarre,  not  in  the  line  of  road  of  the 
Vaudois,  but  seen  from  it  across  the 
deep  ravine  of  the  Isere ;  it  has  been 
more  than  once  destroyed  by  masses 
of  the  glaciers  and  rocks  which  have 
fallen  and  overwhelmed  it,  but  the 
danger  is  defied,  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  land  which  the  terrace  affords: 
the  glaciers,  which  sweep  down  from 
the  peaks,  spread  over  every  place 
upon  which  they  can  rest,  and  fill 
every  rift  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  melting  of  the  snows  and  ice  is 
poured  out  from  these  fissures,  and  the 
rocky  base  below  the  glaciers  is  streak- 
ed with  numerous  cataracts,  foaming 
hundreds  of  feet  down  to  the  terrace  of 
La  Gure,  where  they  accumulate,  and, 
finding  a  channel  to  the  ravine  of  the 
Isere,  rush  over  the  opposite  rocks, 
into  the  gulf  below.  The  outline,  from 
the  ChafTe-Quarre  to  the  Iseran,  is  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  glaciers  and 
snow ;  and  far  below  the  station  of  the 
observer  of  this  scene,  an  opening  in 
the  ravine,  up  the  valley,  discloses  its 
depth  and  terrors. 

I  had  no  time  to  revisit  the  curd  of 
St.  Foi,  nor  inquire  after  Philip  Che- 
nard,  a  former  guide  from  St.  Foi, 
but  proceeded  along  the  lofty,  wild 
path  which  overhangs  the  Isere,  and 
leads,  by  La  Tuille — which,  since  the 
fire,  which  destroyed  it,  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
catastrophe  remaining, — to  Brenieres. 
Clouds  overhung  some  of  the  moun- 
tains on  my  former  visit,  and  con- 
cealed a  scene  which  conld  never  have 
been  forgotten,  if  once  observed ;  and 
I  had  no  recollection  of  the  glaciers 
above  the  village  of  La  Gure,  which  is 
seen  across  the  deep  and  terrific  ravine 
of  the  Isere,  on  a  terrace  immediately 
below  that  vast  and  many -named 
mountain,  the  Chaffe-Quarre. 

From  opposite  to  La  Gure,  the  road 
is  carried  still  higher  up  the  mountain- 
side, before  it  descends,  at  a  more 
convenient  spot,  into  the  ravine.  Here 
are  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  passage  ; 
a  fragile  bridge  crosses  a  torrent,  which 
descends  from  the  left,  beneath  enor- 


mous masses  of  rock.  Here  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Vaudois  might  have  been 
checked  by  a  few  men ;  but  they  en- 
countered only  natural  obstacles.  A 
little  beyond,  the  valley  widens  into  a 
little  plain,  in  which  is  situated  the 
village  of  Brenieres.  Here  the  Isere 
is  crossed,  and  the  road  is  carried 
through  that  wild  and  difficult  pass 
formerly  mentioned.  In  the  most 
dangerous  spot,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  render  it  more  secure,  by  re- 
moving the  rotten  trees,  and  throwing 
fresh  ones  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
to  support  the  stones  heaped  above.  The 
neighbouring  communes  have  too  little 
intercourse,  or  too  little  public  spirit, 
to  establish  a  more  secure  structure  in 
this  dangerous  place,  where  the  path, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  overhangs  a 
gorge  as  deep  and  even  narrower  than 
the  course  of  the  Isere,  opposite  to  La 
Gure.  Again  the  valley  widens,  and 
presents  the  largest  of  the  little  fertile 
plains  which  are  so  remarkably  alter- 
nated with  gorges,  in  the  course  of  the 
Isere,  in  the  Upper  Turentaise.  In 
this  plain  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
commune,  Tignes;  and  the  approach 
to  it,  on  issuing  from  the  ravine  and 
forest  below,  is  very  wild  and  striking. 
Here  the  Vaudois  rested  on  the  fifth 
night,  encamped  in  the  meadow,  in 
which  they  made  a  large  fire. 

Directly  opposite  to  Tignes  is  a 
valley,  by  which  one  way  pass  from 
this  village  over  the  Col  de  Large,  to 
Entre-deux-Eaux,  in  seven  hours.  On 
leaving  the  plain  of  Tignes,  a  steep 
path  leads  again  up  the  mountain  side, 
through  a  forest,  to  pass  another  of 
those  ravines  which  separates  the  plain 
of  Tignes  from  that  of  La  Val,  the 
most  elevated  parish  of  the  Val  Isere. 
In  the  last  forest,  the  trees  are,  from 
their  elevation,  stunted  and  decayed, 
and  add  a  more  sterile  and  savage 
character  to  this  secluded  spot;  the 
rocks  are  more  bare,  are  thrown  about 
in  wilder  disorder,  and  the  fury  of  the 
torrent  in  winter  leaves  more  memo- 
rials. Hocks  of  enormous  height,  bare 
even  of  lichen,  fearfully  overhang  the 
pain,  ami  thousands  ot  laiien  masses 
and  detritus,  prove  their  constant  de- 
tachment, by  frost  and  other  causes, 
from  the  mountains  above*  Within  a 
very  snort  amancr,  mree  aipine  unuge> 
are  thrown  across  the  torrent,  that 
plaees  of  the  greatest  danger  may  be 
avoided,  by  crossing  to  the  other  side 
In  the  plain  of  La  Val,  a  little  barley 
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is  raised,  but  the  miserable  crops  are 
scarcely  worth  collecting.  La  Vat  is 
the  highest  church  villaffe  in  the  valley. 
At  its  miserable  inn  I  was  instantly 
recognised  by  the  little  pig* tailed 
aubergiste.  His  dirty  wife  was  in  the 
fields,  collecting  the  hay ;  and,  until 
her  return,  nothing  could  be  obtained, 
or  arrangements  made  about  sleeping ; 
a  noisy  set  of  revellers  in  sour  wine, 
were  in  possession  of  ray  former  dor- 
mitory, and  they  did  not  choose  to 
start  witliout  higher  authority  than  that 
of  the  little  pretender  to  mastery  in  his 
own  house.  I  walked  about  the  vil- 
lage, and  sketched.  On  looking  up  to 
the  enormous  glaciers  of  the  I  scran,  I 
saw,  with  much  pleasure,  the  spot  to 
which  I  had  climbed,  by  the  Galeae. 
A  notch  in  the  peaks  above  it  marked 
the  summit  of  the  grand  coluret,  whence 
I  had  looked  down  upon  the  Val 
Isere,  and  the  mountains  of  Savoy 
mentioned  in  my  former  excursion. 

With  the  last  load  of  hay  came  the 
landlady,  who  seemed  much  pleased 
that  I  had  returned  to  their  village. 
She  soon  cleared  my  den  ;  for  which  I 
believe  the  drunken  maledictions  of 
the  inmates  were  poured  out  upon  me; 
and  I  prepared  myself,  fully  aware  of 
my  destiny,  to  be  sacrificed,  as  before, 
to  the  fleas.  Fortunately,  there  was 
no  meat  in  the  village,  and  I  escaped 
the  cookery  of  mine  hostess.  Upon 
some  eg?s,  racotta  (curds),  ana  a 
caraflfe  of  the  best  wine,  I  fered  sump- 
tuously. 

In  the  pass  between  Tignes  and  La 
Val,  we  nad  overtaken  a  young  man 
who  was  on  his  way  to  cross  the 
Galese,  and  go  by  the  Val  Forno  to 
Laruo.  He  was  an  itinerant  tinman, 
who,  with  a  few  kettles  and  cups  as  a 
stock,  when  he  starts,  and  jobbing  by 
the  way,  picks  up  a  living ;  thus  wan- 
dering from  valley  to  valley,  in  such 
wild,  fatiguing,  and  dangerous  dis- 
tricts. He  ascended  to  some  chalets 
to  rest  for  the  night,  and  shorten  his 
day's  journey  across  the  Galese. 

La  Val  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Iseran,  which  leads 
to  Bon  naval,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc. 
In  the  course  of  the  Vaudois  up  the 
valley  of  Tignes,  from  St.  Foi  to  La 
Val,  many -errors  occur  in  the  names 
of  the  villages  in  the  Narrative,  but 
none  in  the  description  of  the  places 
in  which  they  are  situated,  except 
Vfllar  Rougy,  which  is  situated  at  the 
entrance,  aud  on  the  side  opposite  to 


the  only  course  they  could  take  up  the 
valley.  Their  route  through  the  Val 
de  Tignes  is  thus  described : — 

"  They  soon  entered  a  valley,  narrowly 
compressed  by  mountains,  bearing  fo- 
rests of  thick  and  lofty  trees,  and  abound- 
ing in  passes  (places'?),  which  might 
easily  have  been  obstructed ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  beams  which  were  sus- 
pended over  the  little  river  which  water- 
ed it,  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  our  people  to  proceed.  We  arrived, 
however,  in  safety  ut  Viilar  Rougy  (La 
Tuillel),  where  the  avant-guard  made 
prisoners  a  cure  and  some  peasants.  As 
they  escaped  from  this  horrible  valley, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  observed, 
who  had  deserted  their  houses,  and  re- 
treated to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
At  Entigne  (Brenicres "?),  a  villngo  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, no  one  was  to  be  seen,  excepting 
on  the  heights,  and  armed.  A  detach- 
ment was  ordered  to  pursue  those  under 
arms ;  and  a  Frenchman,  who  had  loiter- 
ed behind,  was  wouuded.  In  the  even- 
ing, our  Vaudois  made  a  large  lire  in  a 
meadow,  near  a  village  called  Laval 
(Tigneet),  and  passed  the  night  there. 
They  found  provisions  in  some  deserted 
houses,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  treat- 
ed the  officers ;  and  here,  at  the  end  of 
eight  days  and  nights,  passed  nlmost 
without  rood  or  sleep,  M.  Arnaud  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Montoox,  supped,  and 
lay  down  on  beds  for  three  hours ;  and 
truly  can  they  say  that  never  was  repast 
or  repose  more  sweet  to  tbem.  On  the 
morning  of  Thursday  the  92d,  the  Vau- 
dois passed  through  the  little  town  of 
Tigne  (La  Val?),  where  they  demanded 
the  repayment  of  the  money  which  had 
been  there  taken  from  the  two  spies,  of 
whom  we  made  former  mention.  The 
inhabitants  were,  indeed,  well  pleased  to 
escape  on  making  this  simple  restitution, 
for  they  had  expected  exemplary  punish- 
ment. At  this  place,  many  of  the  host, 
ages  were  released;  and  as  some  others 
had  escaped,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
replace  them  by  two  priests  and  an  ad- 
vocate. After  this,  they  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain  of  La  Maurienne,  some- 
times called  Tisseran,  instead  of  Mont 
Iseran,  whence  the  river  Isere  derives 
its  name." 

Still  higher  up  the  valley,  nearer  the 
glaciers  of  the  Iseran,  but  very  little 
elevated  above  La  Val,  is  the  hamlet 
of  Forno ;  whence,  as  there  is  no 
church,  they  could  not  have  taken  two 
priests  and  an  advocate.  Nor  would 
they  pass  through  Forno,  the  path  to 
the  Iseran  turning  off  to  the  right,  he- 
fore  that  commune  is  reached.  The 
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number  of  tlte  villages  mentioned  in 
the  Narrative,  the  character  of  their 
localities,  and  fitness  for  the  events 
connected  with  them,  leave  no  doubt 
that,  corrected  by  the  names  m  paren- 
theses, the  errors  are  here  explained. 

As  my  young  guide,  Philip  Mayat, 
had  not  crossed  the  I  si  ran,  and  as  I 
could  not  trust  my  memory  to  climb  a 
trackless  mountain,  I  induced  the 
aubergi$tet  for  the  small  consideration 
of  forty  sous,  to  ascend  with  us  to  the 
summit.  Again  I  enjoyed  the  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, particularly  towards  that  which 
separates  the  Val  I  sere  from  the  Val 
d'Aosta,  by  the  Col  de  Rliemy,  one 
enormous  sheet  of  glacier  appeared  to 
cover  its  surface.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  a  greater  profusion  of 
flowers  than  on  my  former  passage; 
myriads  of  heartsease,  highly  scented, 
geutianella,  sassafrage,  and  carlina,  the 
glacialis  ranuncalis,  and  other  alpine 
flowers,  overspread  the  ground,  even 
to  the  crest  of  the  pass.  There  were 
other  crosses  since  my  last  visit :  one 
of  a  murder ;  another,  of  a  poor  soldier, 
found  dead  from  cold  and  exhaustion. 
From  the  summit,  all  the  glories  of  the 
chain  of  the  Hochemelon  were  spread 
out  before  me,  and  offered  an  un- 
rivalled assemblage  of  peaks,  and 
snows,  and  glaciers.  The  weather  had 
been  so  unusually  dry  this  season,  that 
the  high  pasturages  of  the  Iscre  and 
the  Arc  did  not  afford  food  enough  for 
the  flocks  and  cattle;  they  had  all 
been  led  down  to  the  lower  pasturages 
of  Barthelemy,  where  the  hay  is  collect- 
ed for  winter  store,  and  were  making 
fearful  inroads  upon  the  stock  which 
they  would,  at  that  season,  require. 
W  hen  the  Vaudois  reached  these  pas- 
turages, u  the  shepherds,  instead  of 
running  away,  regaled  our  travellers," 
and  informed  them  of  the  dangere 
which  awaited  litem,  from  armed  forces 
on  the  Mont  C'evis. 

I  was,  even  more  than  on  my  first 
passage,  struck  with  the  sublime  gorge 
which  separates  the  upper  from  the 
lower  pasturages,  and  whilst  alt  its 
grand  objects  formed  the  foreground  to 
the  scene,  a  storm  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  peaks  and  glaciers,  which 
were  seen  through  the  gorge,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arc,  it  was  magnificent.  We  descend- 
ed to  the  plain  of  the  lower  pasturages) 
and  at  its  extremity,  where  the  descent 
is  made  directly  into  the  valley  of  the 


Arc,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  inn- 
keeper of  Bonneval,  who  petsuaded  us 
to  rest  and  refresh  at  his  house.  It 
was  not  that  at  which  I  before  slopped  ; 
he  called  himself  the  aubergiste,  but 
the  filth  and  fumes  of  his  den  entitled 
him,  wiUi  more  propriety,  to  take  the 
title  of  swineherd  of  Bonneval.  He 
was  a  robust  and  powerful  man,  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  die  surrounding 
mountains,  and  offered  to  be  my  guide 
on  some  future  occasion.  He  had  last 
week  crossed  the  Col  de  Girard,  which 
connects  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  with  the  Val  de  Forno;  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  two  sons  of  the 
English  ambassador  at  Turin ;  they  had 
reached  the  summit  in  four  hours  from 
Bonneval,  and  descended  in  two,  to 
the  hamlet  of  Gros  Cavallo,  a  mauvaise 
gite.  What  must  it  have  been  to  be  so 
designated  by  the  aubcrgiste  of  Bonne- 
val? He  blamed  the  young  travellers 
for  starting  so  late  in  the  day,  2  o'clock 
f.m  .,  as  it  prevented  their  getting  lower 
down  the  Val  Forno,  lhau  Gros  Ca- 
vallo. It  is  probable  that  the  sight  of 
his  den  at  Bonneval  had  influenced 
their  departure,  to  avoid  resting  there. 

About  two  hours  below  Bonneval, 
we  reached  Bessans.  I  inquired  after 
the  worthy  Syndic  Garinot;  he  was 
from  home.  At  Bessans  (Besas  in  the 
Nurrative)t  Amaud  says, 

"  They  were  prepared  to  encounter  the 
vilest  nibble  under  heaven.  When  they 
arrived  there,  they  found  the  inhabitants 
extreme  in  arrogance  and  menaces,  in- 
somuch that,  by  their  insolence,  they 
compelled  the  Vaudois  to  take  ven- 
geance ;  which  they  did,  by  carrying  off 
some  mules,  the  cure,  the  castellain,  and 
six  peasants,  who,  by  way  of  disgrace, 
were  bound.  On  getting  out  of  this 
place,  they  crossed  the  river,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night,  without  shelter, 
near  a  small  deserted  village,  in  a  drench- 
ing ruin." 

A  change  of  weather  threatened  us, 
and  we  pushed  on  across  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  communes  of  Bes* 
sans  and  Lans-Villiard.  Here  there 
was  a  short  cut  into  the  new  road,  up 
the  Mont  Cenis;  but  we  could  not 
get  on  the  track  ;  we  inquired,  and  the 
man  modestly  required  thee  francs  for 
the  information!  lie  would  have  given 
to  us  his  trouble  in  walking  half  a  mile 
to  put  us  in  the  way,  without  making 
any  extra  charge  11  We  soon  reached  it, 
without  his  assistance.  Philip  went 
on,  by  short  cuts,  across  tbe  tour- 
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niquets,  and  reached  the  post-house 
long  Detore  me.  i  roae  on  me  roau, 
and  some  time  before  I  reached  the 
barrilre  on  the  summit,  violent  rain 
fell ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  old 
post-house,  Madame  Francoise  Bock's 


kind  attentions  were  most  welcome.  I 
was  soon  dried  from  the  storm  ;  my 
hunger  was  sumptuously  satisfied,  after 
two  days' privation ;  and  I  rested  in  an 
excellent  bed,  from  the  fatigue  of  my 
journey.  • 


THE  LAND  OF  PERJURY  AND  MURDER. 


Two  islands  immediately  adjoin  each 
other,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent.  They  are  united 
under  the  same  government,  live  under 
the  same  laws,  and  enjoy  the  same  free 
constitution.  Yet,  although  only  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  channel,  there 
exists  between  them,  in  one  respect, 
the  most  fearful  discrepancy.  The  one 
is  the  land  of  peace,  security,  and  order; 
the  other  of  outrage,  perjury,  and  assas- 
sination. To  account  for  this  contrast, 
a  variety  of  pleas  are  set  up;  but  the 
real  cause,  however  men  may  endea- 
vour to  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  It  is  nothing  else  than 
Popery. 

When  we  allege  so  vast  a  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  we  have  no 
wish  to  forget  the  fact,  that  outrages  of 
this  kind  are  but  too  common  in  Eng- 
land itself.  Smugglers,  poachers,  and 
profligates,  exist,  unhappily,  in  both 
countries.  It  is  not  even  on  the 
greater  amount  of  murder  perpetrated  in 
Ireland,  that  we  would  dwell,— though 
we  believe  that  there  are  single  counties 
in  the  sister  kingdom  which  might 
weigh  down,  in  their  annual  calendars 
of  crime,  the  aggregate  of  the  whole 
realm  of  England !  What  we  would 
refer  to  is,  not  a  comparison  of  nu- 
merical amount,  but  of  national  parti- 
cipation. It  is  not  that  one  hundred 
assassinations  occur  in  the  smaller 
island,  for  twenty  in  the  larger.  It  is, 
that  the  one  hundred  in  Ireland  have 
ten  thousand  sharers  and  participators, 
while  the  twenty  in  England  are  per- 
petrated by  some  thirty  or  forty 
wretches,  who  are  abhorred  by  the 
whole  community  beside.  This  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of 
the  case  ;  and  it  is  to  the  consideration 
of  this  that  we  now  wish  to  draw  our 
readers'  attention. 

That  attention  has  already  been  ar- 
rested, by  the  recent  fact  of  Lord  Nor- 
bury's  murder.  But  it  is  desirable 
that  a  connected  statement  of  the  lead- 
ing particulars  of  that  assassination 
should  now  be  given,  with  all  those 


various  circumstances  which  complete 
the  picture ;  but  which  have  only  yet 
been  given  in  the  scattered  notices  of  the 
daily  journals. 

Let  us  first  hear  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Oxmantown,— the  "  liberal"  lord- 
lieutenant,  appointed  by  Lord  Grey ; 
and  who,  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  personally  describes  the  mur- 
dered nobleman. 

After  adverting  to  Lord  Norbury's 
coming  into  possession  of  Durrow 
Abbey,  Lord  Oxmantown  proceeds  to 
speak  of  his  conduct  to  his  tenauts  :— 

"  Lord  Norbury,  by  a  large  expendi- 
ture, and  repeated  acts  of  profuse  gener- 
osity, raised  their  condition  to  a  state  of 
comfortable  independence.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  building  there  a  splendid  man- 
sion, to  be  the  permanent  residence  of 
his  family,  and,  consequently  the  centre 
of  a  great  expenditure.  He  employed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  surrounding  pea- 
santry, conferring  upon  them  all  the 
advantages  which  accrue  from  the  resi- 
dence of  an  extensive  landed  proprietor. 
Go  where  you  may,  you  hear  but  one 
opinion  of  him  ;  all  classes  unite  in  con- 
ferring this  just  tribute  of  praise  —  that 
a  better  landlord,  a  more  charitable  man, 
and  a  more  excellent  country  gentlemon, 
could  not  have  existed.  Should  I  add 
(it  is,  perhaps,  right  that  I  should),  he 
never  interfered  in  politics  1 " 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  view  of 
the  character  of  the  murdered  noble- 
man, is  proved  by  the  admissions  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  itself.  That 
ministerial  print  admits,  that  — 

"  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  Lord 
Norbury  was  a  kind  man,  and,  for  an 
Irish  landlord,  a  good  one.  It  is  singular, 
that  on  the  evening  before  his  death  he 
had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Charleville, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  that 
their  two  estates  were  an  exception  to 
the  disgraceful  state  in  which  Irish 
estates  were,  and  spoke  with  great  kind- 
ness of  his  tenantry,  every  one  of  whom 
he  wished  to  see  in  a  slated  bouse.  He 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
kind  feelings  of  his  tenuurry  towards 
him,  and  considered  himself  perfectly  snfe 
among  them."— Afont.  Chron,  Jan,  H. 
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Such  is  tfie  inan  who  as  deliberately 
murdered,  in  open  day,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  grounds,  without  his  haviug 
made  an  enemy ;— without  its  being 
possible  to  surmise  any  personal  ani- 
mosity felt  towards  him  by  any  human 
being !  It  will  be  confessed  at  once, 
that  there  is  something  so  strange,  so 
startling,  so  mysterious,  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, as  to  rivet  the  mind  to  the 
fact,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  the  true  solution  of  this 
mystery. 

But  the  moment  we  begin  to  look 
around,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  fact  tending  to  cast  additional 
light  on  this  mysterious  question,  we 
immediately  perceive  circumstances 
which  immensely  increase  the  horror 
and  alarm  which  are  connected  with 
the  case.  The  Morning  Chronicle  itself 
is  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of 
these  circumstances.   It  says, 

"  And  yet  it  does  seem  singular  that 
his  lordship  should  be  assassinated  in 
open  day,  near  his  own  house,  and  that 
do  one  of  the  tenants  should  secure  the 
assassin.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that, 
if  so  disposed,  they  could  not  have 
arrested  the  murderer." 

Ay!  it  is  difficult — nay,  it  is  im- 
possible !  But  there  are  other  circum- 
stances which  go  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  this  nobleman  —  living  among, 
benefiting,  and  desiring  to  benefit,  his 
tenantry — was  murdered  with  the  full 
concurrence  and  consent  of  that  very 
population  who  knew  him  only  as  their 
benefactor! 

Lord  Charleville  thus  alludes  to  this 
part  of  the  case : 

"  My  lamented  friend,  not  very  distant 
from  his  own  house,  — near  one  of  his 
lodges,  with  forty  or  fifty  of  the  peasantry 
whom  he  loved  and  in  whom  be  confided 
within  sight  of  the  spot,— was  barbarously 
murdered,  and  no  attempt  was  made  at 
seising  the  assassin.  I  may  be  told,  be- 
cause the  steward  who  attended  my  friend 
gave  no  alarm,  that,  possessed  with  ter- 
ror, deprived  of  reason  by  the  horrid 
sight  he  had  seen,  he  did  not  tell  the 
people  returning  from  a  funeral  that  his 
lord  was  butchered,  and,  consequently, 
that  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
Would  to  God  1  could  plead  ignorance 
for  them ;  but  no,  my  lord,  I  have  it  in 
evidence,  that,  though  the  steward  made 
no  communication  to  them — though  the 
steward  raised  no  alarm — strange  as  it 
may  appear,  they  were  informed  of  the 
murder.     Two  persons  approached  the 


lodge  gate,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
women  there,  and  asked  the  astounding 
uuestion,  whether  Lord  Nor  bury  was  not 
shot?* 

"  The  news  reached  me  when  I  was  at 
dinner :  I  ordered  my  vehicle,  and  drove 
to  the  avenue  ;  and  how  was  I  met  in  this 
town!  A  crowd  of  persons  assembled 
around  the  inn  :  they  met  with  yells  and 
groans  of  disapprobation.  Did  that  effect 
me  t  No  :  I  may  try  to  deserve  their 
good  opinion,  but  I  have  never  sought  or 
courted  their  applause.  I  have  attempted, 
to  shew  them  that  I  love  this  country, — 
that  I  was  attached  to  the  people  of  this 
country, — that  I  was  determined  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  means  to  gire  em- 
ployment and  protection  to  the  people, 
ana  reside  among  them.  That  an  idle 
mob  should  hoot  me  or  not,  is  a  matter 
that  uffects  me  not ;  for  neither  in  myself 
nor  to  others  could  it  inspire  but  one  feel- 
ing— an  appeal  to  Almighty  God  to  turn 
their  hearts,  to  soften  them,  and  to  forgive 
them  their  crimes.  1'he  groans  were  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  '  He  is  dead!  he  is 
dead ! '  A  savage  yell  of  exultation  fol- 
lowed :  I  passed  on  my  way,  and  till  I 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  voices, 
those  savage  men  continued  to  repeat 
these  words.  It  is  a  griovous  reflection 
to  think  how  demoralised,  how  brutalised 
the  peasantry  must  have  become,  when  a 
crime  of  that  fearful  enormity  could  be 
committed,  and  that  men  were  found  to 
exult  and  glory  in  the  deed." 

Here,  then,  is  the  second  branch  of 
this  appalling  subject.  A  nobleman 
who  had  conferred  nothing  but  benefits 
on  his  dependents — who  was  still  con- 
ferring and  increasing  those  benefits  — 
and  whose  object  and  desire  it  was  to 
see  them  all  raised  to  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances—  is  murdered  in  broad 
daylight,  in  cold  blood.  This  is  dread- 
ful enough ;  but  it  is  still  worse  to  see 
it  clearly  proved  that  the  crime  was  not 
that  of  an  individual,  but  was  shared  in 
by  the  whole  population,  whose  natural 
feelings  should  have  been  those  of  love 
and  attachment  to  their  benefactor. 

But  we  must  go  on  to  search  for  the 
cause  of  this  atrocity.  This  question 
seems  to  bewilder  both  these  noble 
lords.  Lord  Charleville  confesses  "  the 
confusion  of  his  mind."  Lord  Oxman- 
town  attributes  the  crime  to  "  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  to  wrest  the  property 
from  the  landed  proprietors."  Now 
this  hypothesis  is  not  very  for  from  the 
mark;  but  yet  it  does  not  entirely 
describe  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  truth,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 


*  The  priests  have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  terrible  fact,  by  making  the 
iroman  contradict  herself  bjr  affidavit  |   This  is  jus*  what  might  have  been  expected, 
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Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
observe  O'Connell's  proceedings  for 
the  last  seven  years,  must  bate  the 
leading  facts  of  the  case  in  his  memory. 
What  has  been  the  drift  of  his  multi- 
tudinous speeches,  letters,  and  other 
productions,  during  all  that  time? 
what  have  been  the  leading  ideas  con- 
stantly presented  to  the  minds  of  his 
blinded  followers  in  all  those  addresses  ? 
Unquestionably,  these  two :  —  that "  the 
Saxon,"  "  the  Sassenach,"  was  an  in- 
truder, an  oppressor,  a  natural  enemy  ; 
one  whom  it  would  be  a  virtuous  and  a 
patriotic  act  to  expel,  by  either  force  or 
fraud,  as  opportunity  might  offer:  and 
next,  that  the  Protestant  church  —  the 
church  of  the  intruders  and  oppressors 
—  was  accursed  of  God,  and  a  thing 
which  it  would  be  a  deed  of  religious 
merit  to  crush  and  destroy. 

These  are  the  two  ideas,  which, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  lighter  and  mo- 
mentary topics,  have  furnished  tlie 
staple  of  Mr. O'Connell's  inflammatory 
addresses  for  the  last  seven  years.  And 
the  natural  fruit  of  these  atrocious 
lessons  is  now  beginning  to  appear. 
The  two  classes,  the  landed  proprietors 
and  the  heretic  parsons,  are  each  being 
dealt  with  according  to  these  views. 
O'Connell,  then,  as  the  main  producer 
of  the  empoisoned  state  of  llie  peasant 
mind  of  Ireland,  is  the  author  of  this 
murderous  deed ;  and  the  peasantry, 
his  dupes  and  his  slaves,  are  tlie  in- 
struments. Cut  there  has  been  another 
agency  at  work,  without  whose  con- 
currence and  assistance  even  the  power 
and  energy  of  O'Connell  himself  would 
have  failed.  We  speak  of  the  Homish 
Priesthood  in  Ireland.  Lord  Ox- 
mantown  hastily  touches  this  point,  but 
passes  too  rapidly  from  it.    lie  says, 

'«  How,  then,  has  it  occured  that,  in  a 
period  so  short,  a  chunge  so  great  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  morals  of  the 
peasantry?  Were  you  told,  gentlemen, 
that  such  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
England,  should  you  not  at  once  say  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  there,  tlie  advisers 
and  instructors  of  the  people,  must  be 
very  much  to  blame  1  A  nd  can  we  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  applving  the  same 
rule  to  Ireland,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  over  their  flock,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  is  so  much  greater  ? 
And  can  we  hesitate  in  affirming,  that 
they  are  deeplv  responsible  for  this  de- 
plorable state  of  things  ?H 

Yes,  they  are  deeply  responsible; 
but  it  is  not  a  merely  vague  and 


responsibility.    It  is  not  merely  that 

priests  must,  in  a  cursory  way,  bear  some 
of  the  blame.  The  fact  is,  that  these 
crimes  are  connived  at,  and  more  than 
connived  at,  by  the  priesthood,  because 
the  growth  of  a  resident-landlord  in- 
fluence would  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  prospect  which  now  opens 
before  tliero,  of  becoming,  through  their 
influence  over  the  peasantry,  the  sole 
lords  and  possessors  of  Ireland  1 

Let  us  at  once  grapple  with  this 
question.  The  Morning  Chronicle  tells 

14  The  Catholic  clergy,  unmoved  from 
the  paths  of  public  virtue  by  the  un- 
founded slanders  of  Lord  Oxmantown, 
are  busy,  day  and  night,  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  to  light  the  whole  of  this  mys- 
terious affair.  These  are  the  men  whose 
influence  mainly  preserves  any  order  or 
quiet  among  a  peasantry  subject  to  the 


gistrates  as  those  whose  factious  proceed- 
ings we  now  deplore,  and  these  are  the 
men  whom  Ix>rd  Oxmantown  has  thought 


Now,  we  meet  this  assertion  by  a 
distinct  denial  of  its  truth,  and  shall 
contend,  on  the  other  hand, 

1 .  That  the  priests  know  welt  enough 
who  was  the  murderer  of  Lord  Norbury, 
and  who  were  his  assistants;  and,  m 
all  probability,  knew  the  whola  plot 
long  before  die  murder  was  committed. 

S.  That  it  was  in  their  power  to  have 
prevented  this,  and  all  similar  assassina- 
tions, if  it  had  suited  their  purpose  so  to 
do. 

We  say,  first,  that  some  of  the  Romish 
priests  of  that  neighbourhood  are  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  j  and  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
before  the  crime  was  committed. 

We  ground  this  assumption  mainly 
on  the  practice  of  confession  and  abso- 
lution, as  practised  among  the  Papists 
in  Ireland.  This  practice  is  universal : 
in  fact,  the  most  relied  on  and  used  by 
such  persons  as  these  conspirators.  A 
scheme  for  lriurcterin^  such  &  fnsn  ji$ 
Lord  Norbury  was  not  concocted  in  a 
few  hours.  It  had  been  entertained,  in 
more  minds  than  one,  for  weeks  before 
its  execution.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
too,  so  evidently  accompanied  by  dan- 
ger, no  Papist  would  engage  without 
having  first  settled  his  soul's  affairs,  by 
confession  and  absolution.  Thii  course 
be  resorted   to  without  the 
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slightest  fear  of  the  intention's  trans- 
piring. In  fact,  even  had  not  the 
assassin  speculated  on  the  half- ap- 
proval of  the  priest,  it  is  a  current  belief 
with  the  peasants  that  the  very  memory 
of  confessions  heard  passes  away  from 
the  priest  on  his  leaving  the  confes- 
sional. But  we  shall  not  rest  this 
point  on  our  own  suppositions.  We 
call,  as  an  unquestionable  witness,  Mr. 
Nolan,  who  was  formerly  himself  a 
priest,  and  who  thus  describes  similar 
events  in  his  own  official  course  :— 

"  During  the  last  three  years  I  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  Romish  clergy- 
man, my  heart  often  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  entering  the  confessional.  The  thoughts 
of  the  many  crimes  I  had  to  hear  —  the 
growing  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that  con- 
fession was  an  erroneous  doctrine  —  that 
it  tended  more  to  harden  than  reclaim 
the  heart,  and  that  through  it  I  should  be 
rendered  instrumental  in  administering 
destruction  to  your  aoul,  were  awful  con- 
siderations to  me  in  the  hours  of  my 
reflection.  The  recitals  of  the  murderous 
acta  I  bad  often  beard  through  this  ini- 
quitous tribunal,  had  coat  me  many  a 
restless  night,  and  are  still  fixed  with 
horror  upon  my  memory.  But,  my  friends, 
the  most  awful  of  all  considerations  is 
this,  that  through  the  confessional  I  had 
been  frequently  apprised  of  intended 
assassinations  and  most  diabolical  con- 
spiracies ;  and  still,  from  the  ungodly  in- 
junctions of  secresyin  the  Romish  c  reed, 

should  become  odious,  I  dared  not  give 
the  slightest  intimation  to  the  marked-out 
victims  of  slaughter.  But  though  my 
heart  now  trembles  at  my  recollection  of 
the  murderous  acts,  still  duty  obliges  me 
to  proceed,  and  enumerate  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  cases  alluded  to. 

"  The  first  is  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  barbarously  murdered,  and  with 
whose  intended  assassination  I  became 
acquainted  at  confession.  One  of  the  five 
conspirators  (all  of  whom  were  sworn  to 
commit  the  horrid  deed )  broached  to  me 
the  bloody  conspiracy  in  the  confessional. 
I  implored  him  to  desist  from  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  an  accomplice  to  so 
diabolical  a  design.  Bul.ahts!  all  advice 
was  useless  :  no  dissuasion  could  prevail, 
his  determination  was  fixed  ;  and  his  only 
reason  for  having  disclosed  the  awful 
machination  to  his  confessor,  seemed  to 
have  originated  from  a  hope,  that  his 
wicked  design  would  he  hallowed  by  bis 
previous  acknowledgment  of  it  to  his 
priest.  Finding  all  my  remonstrance  un- 
availing, I  then  recurred  to  stratagem. 
I  earnestly  besought  of  him  to  mention 
the  circumstance  to  me  out  of  the  con- 
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fessional,  in  order  that  I  might  apprise 
the  intended  victim  of  hia  danger,  or 
caution  the  conspirators  against  the  com- 
mittal of  so  inhuman  a  deed.  But  here 
ingenuity  itself  failed,  in  arresting  the 
career  of  his  satanic  obstinacy.  The  con- 
spirator's illegal  oath,  and  his  apprehen- 
sion of  himself  becoming  the  victim  of 
brutal  assassination,  should  he  be  known 
as  the  revenler  of  the  conspiracy,  rendered 
him  inflexible  to  my  entreaties ;  and, 
awful  to  relate — yes,  awful,  and  the  hand 
that  now  pens  it  shudders  at  the  record  it 
makes — a  poor,  inoffensive  roan,  the  vic- 
tim of  slaughter,  died  a  most  cruel  death 
by  the  hand  of  ruthless  assassins.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  Protestant  countrymen,  you  will 
now  naturally  ask,  whether  am  1,  or  the 
perpetrators  of  the  bloody  deed,  most  to 
be  censured  ?  I,  who  knew  the  murderers 
and  the  murdered  previous  to  the  act—  I, 
who  had  met  the  intended  victim  of 
slaughter  in  the  public  streets  but  a  short 
time  antecedent  to  his  death.  But,  my 
friends,  the  prejudices  of  my  early  life  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  auricular  con. 
fession,  nnd  the  influence  of  subsequent 
education,  instilling  into  my  mind  the 
inviolability  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal, 
must  plead  before  my  God  and  the  public, 
as  my  only  apology  tor  the  concealment  of 
the  diabolical  conspiracy.  And  now, 
you  Romish  priests,  I  ask  you,  could  the 
Lord  Jesus  institute  a  doctrine  so  mon- 
strous in  its  practice,  and  so  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  humanity  ?  — a  doc- 
trine that  beholds  the  dagger  pointed  at 
the  human  heart,  but  hushes  the  warning 
voice  that  would  apprise  the  devoted 
victim  of  hia  danger]  I  must  now  pro. 
ceed  with  the  recital  of  another  case, 
more  revolting  to  hummity  than  even 
the  former  one.  It  is  that  of  a  female 
administering  poison  to  her  parent.  Her 
first  attempt  at  parricide  proved  inef- 
fectual, owing  to  an  immediate  retching 
that  seised  the  parent  after  taking  the 
draught.  The  perpetrator  of  this  foul 
deed  afterward  came  to  confession,  aud 
acknowledged  her  guiit;  but  circum- 
stances proved  that  she  only  sought  for 
priestly  absolution,  to  ease  her  mind  and 

(>repare  her  for  a  speedy  repetition  of  the 
leiuous  crime.  Again  she  attempted  the 
act;  and  it  proved  successful.  1  was 
called  on  to  attend  the  dying  parent.  The 
unnatural  throws  and  convulsive  agonies 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  convinced  me 
that  the  disease  was  of  no  ordinary'  nature. 
The  previous  confession  of  his  daughter, 
who  at  this  time  made  her  appearance, 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  suggested 
that  the  parent  was  a  second  time 
poisoned.  From  what  I  had  known 
through  the  confessional,  I  could  not 
even  bint  at  the  propriety  of  sending  for 
medical  attendance;  for  the  Romish  doc- 
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trine  impressed  an  inviolable  secrecy 
upon  my  lips,  and  prevented  my  giving 
the  slightest  intimation  of  tho  malady  : 
whilst  the  poor  parent,  unconscious  of  the 
cause  of  his  death,  died  in  the  most  ex- 
cruciating agonies  of  which  humanity  can 
form  a  conception.  Oh,  monstrous  sys- 
tem of  confeMion  !  Will  you  dare  any 
longer  to  ascribe  your  origin  to  the  Great 
Eternal,  and  thus  affix  to  nature's  God 
the  blasphemy  of  your  tenets  1  Oh,  thou 
iniquitous  tribunal!  —  thou  cloaker  of 
crimes — thou  abettor  of  wickeduess  — 
thou  bru*al  murderer !  A  child  attempts 
the  roost  diabolical  act  against  a  parent, 
but  thou,  by  presuming  to  erase  the  past 
transgressions,  only  encourages t  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  crime.  A  parent  suffers 
the  most  agonising  tortures,  and  dies  in 
tbe  most  excruciating  pains,  from  poison 
administered  by  an  unnatural  daughter, 
but  thou,  polluted  tribunal !  wilt  not  allow 
the  priest  acquainted  with  tbe  circum- 
stance to  disclose  the  cause  of  this  heart- 
rending death.  Oh,  my  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen !  why  not  awaken  from  your 
lethargic  slumbers — why  not  arise  from 
the  mystic  spells  that  bind  you,  and  cast 
off  tbat  unnatural  yoke,  which  would 
dure  to  unite  your  God  in  an  unholy  alli- 
ance with  such  monkish  blasphemy? 
Should  any  unacquainted  with  Romanism 
question  the  veracity  of  these  statements, 
let  him  consult  history,  and  he  will  find 
many  similnr  facts.  Did  not  the  Romish 
priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garnet,  tbe  pro- 
vincial of  the  Jesuits,  justify  his  conceal* 
ment  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  on  the  pre- 
text of  its  being  revealed  to  him  at  con- 
fession T  Did  not  Father  D'Aubigny, 
the  French  Jesuit,  put  forward  a  similar 
plea  of  justification  for  concealment,  when 
the  assassin  Ravaillac  (tbat  stabbed 
Henry  IV.)  in  1610,  acknowledged  to 
him  in  the  confessional  his  plan  of  regi- 
cidal  murder  1  But  why  need  1  refer  to 
such  circumstances,  as  every  priest,  who 
has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  confessor, 
must  admit  the  fact  of  similar  cases  fre- 
quently coming  before  him  at  tbe  con- 
fessional ?  "  • 

Surely,  then,  as  far  as  any  case  can 
be  established  upon  presumptive  evi- 
dence alone,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
all  but  certain  that  the  priests,— whom 
the  Morning  Chronicle  describes  as  so 
diligently  seeking  for  the  murderer,— 
have  long  ago  known  both  all  the  par- 
lies, and  all  the  circumstances ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  knew  bo'h  long  before 
the  deed  was  perpetrated. 

But  we  go  further,  and  we  say  that 
these  same  priests  might  —  if  it  had  not 


rather  suited  their  purpose  to  have  the 
resident  landlords  chased  away  — have 
prevented  both  this  assassination,  and 
hundreds  of  others  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
years. 

In  (act,  this  necessarily  follows  from 
our  first  conclusion.  To  know  of  an 
intended  murder  beforehand,  is  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  preventing  it.  Even 
granting  that  the  priest  is  not  at  liberty 
instantly  to  go  and  lay  informations 
against  the  parties  contemplating  such 
a  deed,  still,  what  a  variety  of  ways 
suggest  themselves,  in  which,  without 
revealing  the  confession,  the  victim 
might  be  removed,  or  the  assassin's  arm 
stayed. 

But  we  take  a  larger  view.  What 
becomes  of  the  murderers  after  the  deed 
is  done  ?  Surely  the  priests  should  be 
compelled  to  answer  that  question.  If 
any  just  example  were  made  of  them, — 
if  any  fearful  penance  were  inflicted, — 
if  any  thing  else,  in  fact,  except  abso- 
lution and  complete  impunity  followed, 
would  not  some  effectual  check  be  put 
to  these  enormities  ? 

Lord  Lotion  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
clare, that  the  next  time  an  assassination 
is  committed  on  his  property,  a  d  the 
assassin  concealed  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  will  at  once  clear  all  the  tenants  off 
the  land.  This  threat  has  operated  in 
a  most  salutary  manner.  But  the 
priests  have  a  tar  more  powerful  ma- 
chinery than  Lord  Lotion's.  We  re- 
member, in  one  case,  that  a  priest  in 
Mayo,  who  had  made  some  new  de- 
mand upon  his  people,  which  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with,  placed  the  whole 
parish  under  an  interdict  for  six  months, 
refusing  to  christen  their  children  or 
church  the  mothers,  or  otherwise  ad- 
minister the  rites  of  the  church,  till  the 
recusants  submitted.  If  the  priests  in 
Lord  Norbury's  vicinity  really  were 
ignorant  of  the  assassin,  and  wished  to 
discover  him,  a  similar  course  would 
furnish  them  with  his  name  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

Hut  the  whole  is  a  system  of  delu- 
sion, of  hypocrisy — of  murderous  hypo- 
crisy. Lord  Oxmantown  goes  on  to 
describe  another  feature  in  this  deplor- 
able picture  :— 

"  You  have  all,  I  am  sure,  observed, 
in  the  discharge  of  your  magisterial 
duties,  whether  at  petty  sessions,  or  at 


•  Nolan's  «  Third  Letter,"  p.  18-21 
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quarter  sessions,  that  the  crime  of  deli- 
berate perjury  has  become  one  of  conti- 
nual occurrence.  From  my  own  observ- 
ation, fortified  by  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  numerous  magistrates  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  crime  of  deliberate  per- 
jury baa  been  committed  at  least  twice 
for  every  three  cases  that  have  been 
heard,  and  that  lam  under  the  mark  very 
greatly  in  making  this  statement.  On 
this  subject  there  can  be  no  mistake —of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side 
the  false  swearing  has  taken  place ;  but, 
where  two  persons  perfectly  cognisant  of 
a  fact  swear  in  direct  contradiction,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury  has  been  committed  by  some 
one.  Again,  in  every  civilised  country 
the  crime  of  assassination  has  been  viewed 
with  the  greatest  abhorrence ;  the  cow- 
ard! v  assassin  has  been  stigmatised  as 
the  basest  of  his  race,  and  held  up  to  ex- 
ecration ;  all  join  in  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  him  to  justice.  Is  it  so 
now  in  this  country,  I  nsk  you,  geutle- 
meti  1  Do  you  not  all  know  that  here 
the  assassin  finds  in  every  peasant  his 
protector — in  every  cottage  a  place  of 
concealment ;  and  that  if  be  is  brought 
to  justice  it  is  generally  by  the  streuuous 
exertions  of  the  magistracy  and  police, 
extorting  by  ingenious  devices  fron  un- 
willing witnesses  perhaps  some  trifling 
fact,  which  at  length  leads  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  parties,  Can  there  be  con- 
ceived any  proofs  more  conclusive  than 
these  simple  facts  of  my  assertion,  that 
the  peasantry  are  rapidly  sinking  into  a 
state  of  the  most  fearful  demoralisation  1 
I  ask 
rallel 

world.  I  do  not  mean  to  con6ne  your 
researches  to  the  civilised  world  ;  take 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Does  the 
Turk  set  at  naught  his  solemn  pledge 
upon  the  Koran  1  Does  he  foster  the 
cowardly  a_ss»ssiu  t  In  the  Hindoo,  do 
we  find  a  similar  picture  of  depravity  1 
Why.  there  is  not  a  greater  contrast  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  than  between  the 
poor  unchristian  Hindoo  and  the  depra- 
ved Irish  peasant  of  the  present  day. 
Does  the  wandering  Arab,  who  knows 
no  law  but  the  law  of  nature,  so  set? 
No,  bis  reason  tells  him  to  be  just  and 
merciful,  and  he  is  so.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
s  very  sad  picture  which  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  lav  before  you,  but  it  is  a  faithful 
one  ;  and  it  necessarily  raises  the  ques- 
tion, How  does  it  happen  that  the  Irish 
peasant,  enjoying  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  living  within  the  pale  of  Christ- 
ianity, should  pollute  himself  with  crimes 
unkuown  even  among  the  aemi-barbaroua 
nations  1 " 

How  does  it  happen  ?    It  happens 


you,  gentlemen,  to  look  for  a  pa- 
tor  tbia  amongst  the  nations  of  the 


because  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Romish 
church  that  oaths,  the  keeping  of  which 
may  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  church, 
are  not  to  be  kept ;  a  maxim  now  un- 
disguisedly  taught  in  the  class-books 
of  Maynooth,  and  universally  practised 
by  the  priests  throughout  Ireland.  In 
fact,  the  practise  of  concealing  and 
saving  the  murderer  from  punishment, 
necessarily  involves  the  crime  of  per- 
jury. One  of  the  Scripture  readers  of 
Achill  was  lately  put  to  death,  and  the 
roan-slayer  tried  before  a  Popish  jury. 
He  was,  of  course,  acquitted  by  that 
jury ;  for,  had  not  Mac  Hale  declared, 
at  his  late  visitation,  that  if  there  was 
one  place  under  heaven  more  hateful 
to  God  than  another,  it  was  the  mission- 
ary settlement  at  Achill  ? 

But  what  is  the  rational  —  the  Eng- 
lish conclusion,  from  all  this  ?  Clearly 
it  is  this,  that,  instead  of  falsely  de- 
scribing the  priests  of  Ireland,  as  Lord 
Glenelg  did  when  chief  secretary,  as 
"  a  most  excellent  and  deserving  body 
of  men  or,  as  the  Chronicle  now  de- 
picts them,  as  the  men  whose  influence 
alone  "  preserves  any  order  or  quiet 
among  the  peasantry," — instead  of  thus 
deceiving  ourselves  and  the  country, 
let  us  s|>eak  the  truth,  and  say,  that 
Popery  is  the  grand,  the  vital  mischief 
in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  priests  are 
unquestionably  cognizant  of,  and  justly 
answerable  for,  the  greater  part  of  the 
perjury,  assassination,  and  outrage, 
which  is  so  rapidly  reducing  that  fine 
country,  and  noble  people,  to  a  level 
below  the  Caffre,  or  the  Malay. 

Even  while  we  are  writing,  the 
Chronicle  is  daily  struggling  to  release 
the  priests  from  the  pillory  in  which 
Lord  Oxmantown  had  placed  thern. 
But  on  what  does  their  vindication  rest  ? 
Always  upon  either  their  own  asser- 
tions, or  the  evidence  of  some  miserable 
instrument  put  forward  by  them  ! 

But  are  we  to  forget  the  recorded 
nnd  established  facts  of  the  Archibald 
Sly  and  *'  Father  Burke"  cases,  neither 
of  whi<:h  is  yet  two  years  past? 

In  the  first  of  these,  which  occurred 
at  Carlow  assizes,  about  two  years 
since,  a  respectable  Protestant  farmer 
was  put  upon  his  trial  for  wilful  mur- 
der. No  fewer  than  four  distinct  wit- 
nesses swore  to  facts,  either  of  which, 
if  believed,  must  have  brought  htm 
to  the  rhIIows  ;  yet  the  jury,  under 
Baron  Smith's  direction,  and  without 
retiring,  acquitted  the  prisoner, — there- 
by declaring  their  belief  that  every  one 
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of  these  witnesses  was  perjured  !  One 
or  more  of  them  were  afterwards  in- 
dicted and  convicted  of  this  very  per- 
jury, on  the  clearest  possible  evidence, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  1  And 
the  principal  among  them  admitted, 
that  his  informing  against  Archibald 
Sly,  arose  out  of  his  confession  to  his 
priest.  In  the  other  case,  that  of 
Priest  Burke,  who  is  now,  we  believe, 
expiating  his  crime  in  prison,  "  one  of 
the  functionaries  of  the  law  was  levy- 
ing for  a  simple  debt.  But  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  Papists,  because  he  often 
levied  for  tithes  also.  Therefore  a 
scuffle  arose ;  a  pistol,  which  the  as- 
sailant tries  to  wrest  from  him,  goes  off 
in  the  struggle,  and  the  obstructor  gets 
killed.  All  (his  the  priest  knew;  and 
yet,  knowing  it  all,  this  minister  of  re- 
ligion sets  to  work,  by  suppressing  evi- 
dence, and  distorting  facts,  to  get  an 
innocent  man  hanged  for  murder  J"0 
Here  are  two  tolerable  examples  of 


"  the  eminent  virtues  of  that  greatly 
maligned  but  eminently  useful  body — 
the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  !" 
The  Chronicle  assures  that  they  "  are 
busy,  day  and  night,  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  to  light  the  whole  of  this  mys- 
terious affair."  We  again  repeat,  that 
if  they  really  had  any  such  desire,  no- 
thing would  be  more  easy  for  them, 
than,  in  a  single  morning,  to  "  bring 
the  whole  of  it  to  light."  But  except 
it  can  be  so  contrived  as  to  cast,  as  in 
Archibald  Sly's  case,  the  blame  upon 
some  obnoxious  Protestant,  and  by  a 
whole  array  of  perjured  witnesses,  to 
sacrifice  another  "  heretic,"  we  will 
answer  for  it  that  we  shall  never  be  the 
better  for  the  efforts  of  these  pious  per- 
sonages. Meanwhile,  however,  the  de- 
pravation of  the  minds  of  the  people 
goes  on  ;  and  the  land  becomes,  even 
within  sight  of  England  itself,  a  perfect 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 


•  Fraser's  Magatins,  April  1836,  p.  519. 
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"  Tis  the  Luddite's  sister/'  said  the 
individual  of  whom  my  friend  asked 
the  question  ;  and  he  turned  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  tearful 
gaze,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  un- 
ostentatious funeral,  as  with  its  long 
train  of  real  mourners,  albeit  unclad 
in  the  garb  so  often  the  mockery  of 
wo,  it  wound  slowly  down  the  hill 
towards  the  last  quiet  resting-place, 
the  peaceful  home  where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet " 
slept. 

"  Ah,  poor  Mary !  thee  didna  de- 
serve so  hard  a  fate,"  continued  the 
villager,  in  the  broad  dialect  of  his 
county,  Derbyshire. 

"  And  why  did  you  not  accompany 
the  funeral  ?"  asked  ray  friend.  "  Most 
of  the  villagers,  1  should  suppose,  are 
there." 

"  And  them  that  arena  dinna  mown 
her  the  less,"  returned  his  companion  ; 
"  but  for  me, — noa,  sir,  noa,  I  couldna 
bear  it ;  1  couldna  bear  to  see  the  cold, 
cold  clods,  fall  heavy  on  so  warm  a 
heart  as  hers  once  was.    Poor  Mary  1'' 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  story,  then?" 
continued  our  questioner. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  ay,  melancholy  enough, 
and  romantic,  loike  ;  such  as  one  of 
your  book  stories,  i  canna  say  much 
for  books ;  I  dinna  care  to  read  mony 
of  'em ;  but  for  newspapers,  and  the 
loike,  I  will  say,  there's  too  mony  of 
'em  wrote  by  haf,  unless  they  were 
better,  putting  all  sorts  of  bad  things 
into  people's  heads.  They  dinna  think 
who  write  'em  the  mischief  they're  doin ; 
I  jalouse  if  it  had  na  been  for  some  of 
these  if  Mary  ud  a  been  lying  there  so 
cold  and  stiff  this  day." 

My  friend  was  interested  ;  and,  as 
he  accompanied  the  villager  further, 
elicited  most  of  the  details  that  com- 
pose the  following  story.  A  very  brief 
statement  of  events  preceding  those 
which  led  to  its  tragical  conclusion 
must  suffice. 

Richard  and  Mary  Wilson  were  bro- 
ther and  sister,  united  to  each  other  by 
the  powerful  and  endearing  ties  of  as- 
sociation, habit,  and  affection ;  and, 
still  more,  by  the  stronger  bond  of  suf- 
fering —  they  were  orphans. '  Two 
years  her  brother's  senior,  and  blest 
with  a  hardy  and  vigorous  constitution, 


while  Richard  had  been  from  infancy 
a  delicate  and  sickly  child,  the  little 
Mary,  when  the  death  of  their  parents 
left  them  dependent  on  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  the  parish,  or  the  grudgingly 
bestowed  assistance  of  a  needy  relative, 
became  in  no  small  degree  the  guar- 
dian and  support  of  her  young  brother. 
No  needle  was  pled  so  diligently  as 
hers,  no  step  so  light  and  rapid,  and 
no  eye  meanwhile  so  beautiful  and 
bright,  as  that  of  the  little  maiden, 
as  she  hastened  to  the  neighbouring 
farmhouses  to  procure  or  restore  the 
needlework  by  which  she  contrived 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  subsistence, — 
performing  thus,  in  the  days  of  child- 
hood, some  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  riper  years. 

Will  it  be  wondered  at, that  Richard 
regarded  her  with  an  affection — it  might 
be  termed  devotion — as  intense  as  it  was 
sincere  ;  or  that,  accustomed  to  rely 
from  childhood  on  the  decisions  of  her 
firm  and  powerful  mind,  he  should  have 
known  no  law  but  her  will,  no  thought 
or  wish  but  in  accordance  with  hers  ? 

Yet,  amiable  and  endearing  as  this 
rare  instance  of  fraternal  gratitude  and 
affection  appeared,  it  was  not  without 
its  accompanying  evils.  Naturally 
thoughtless  and  indolent,  Richard  grew 
up  one  of  those  weak  and  pliable  charac- 
ters that  are  ever  ready  to  lake  the  bias  to 
good  or  evil  from  their  stronger-minded 
associates;  and  yet  —  perhaps  not  an 
unusual  occurrence— none  could  be 
more  unconscious  of  the  surveillance  to 
which  he  yielded,  or  more  tenacious  of 
his  own  right  of  private  judgment  and 
decision.  Years  passed  on,  and,  under 
the  almost  maternal  care  of  his  young 
protectress,  the  sickly  youth  sur- 
mounted his  constitutional  delicacy; 
but  his  mind,  though  all  she  could  do 
towards  its  improvement,  by  evening 
and  Sabbath  schools,  from  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  he  often  played 
truant,  had  been  tried,  was  still  of  the 
character  we  have  described :  he  had 
no  settled  principles,  no  conscientious 
views,  no  decided  character. 

The  first  important  circumstance  that 
fully  developed  this  lamentable  vacil- 
lation, and  caused  Mary  to  tremble  for 
his  future  happiness,  was  his  determin- 
ation, immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
bis  apprenticeship,  to  marry. 
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It  was  not  that  she  desired  his  con- 
tinuance in  his  present  situation,  in 
order  to  prolong  her  own  power  and 
influence;  but  she  had  known  the  evils 
of  poverty  somewhat  more  than  theo- 
retically ;  and,  though  she  had  met 
them  with  an  unshrinking  and  even 
cheerful  spirit,  still  she  knew  and  felt 
them  to  be  evils;  and  for  her  brother, 
to  whom  her  affection  was  of  a  nature 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  — 
uniting  almost  the  tenderness  of  a  mo- 
ther with  that  of  a  sister — she  was  most 
anxious  that  he  should,  as  she  said, 
make  a  little  way  in  the  world,  ere  he 
ventured  on  the  additional  expenses 
and  responsibility  in  which  such  a  con- 
nexion would  involve  him. 

But,  for  the  first  time,  she  found  her 
influence  insufficient;  he  would  one 
day  agree  with  her  remarks  and  prudent 
suggestions  for  delay,  and  the  next  be 
as  strenuous  for  an  immediate  mar- 
riage (the  latter  view  eventually  carried 
the  day) ;  and  though  for  his  sake  she 
regretted  this  determination,  she  still 
felt  he  had  certainly  a  right  to  decide 
on  a  point  so  important  to  his  own 
happiness  ;  and  she,  therefore,  with 
cheerful  promptitude,  entered  upon  the 
little  preparations  necessary  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  bride,  consoling  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  might  have 
made  a  much  worse  choice. 

Jane  Jenkins  had  been  her  play- 
fellow from  childhood,  and  was  a  pret- 
ty, unobtrusive,  quiet  girl,  remarkable 
for  no  particular  good  quality,  except 
an  easy  temper,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  been  rarely  tried ;  and  for 
no  bad  one,  unless  a  natural  inactivity 
and  girlish  love  of  dress  might  be 
termed  such. 

Mary,  indeed,  considered  the  former 
as  no  trifling  evil ;  but  she  trusted  that 
it  would  yield,  as  well  as  the  latter,  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  and 
change  of  situation.  But  there  was 
one  particular  which  caused  her  to 
dread  the  connexion,  both  for  Richard 
and  herself :  Jane  had  also  an  only 
brother ;  and  though  Tom  Jenkins  was 
accounted  the  best-looking,  as  well  as 
the  best-dressed  young  man  of  the  vil- 
lage— one,  too,  whose  avowed  preference 
had  often  drawn  on  Mary  the  envy  of  her 
young  associates,  she  had  never  been 
able  to  regard  him  with  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  an  unconquerable  aversion, 
almost  as  unaccountable  to  herself  as  it 
was  to  others.  Mary  would  have  been 
far  from  consciously  indulging  malice 


or  hatred  in  her  heart — for  she  was  a 
Christian  in  more  than  name ;  but 
there  was  a  something  in  the  cautious 
glance,  and  occasionally  in  the  manner 
of  the  young  roan,  that  made  her  trem- 
ble, she  knew  not  at  what,  or  for  why. 
"  Coming  events,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  cast  their  shadows  before  them 
and  the  least  superstitious  will,  per- 
haps, allow,  that  presentiments  have 
been  oftener  felt  than  accounted  for  ; 
and  thus  it  was  with  Mary. 

"  I  dinna  know  why  1  should  think 
so  Richard,"  she  said,  on  the  evening 

?>revious  to  his  marriage,—  "  and  God 
brgive  me  if  I'm  say  in  any  thing  wrong 
of  'em  ;  but  I  fear  ow  is  na  what  ow 
ought  to  be :  we  may  judge  by  the 
fruit,  without  evil  speakin  orslanderin. 
Ow  is  na  often  at  church,  Richard  ;  ow 
likes  strollin  about  on  the  Lord  s-day, 
or  going  to  Darby  better ;  ow  owd  ra- 
ther be  read  in  the  newspaper  than  the 
Bible,  my  brother.  I  would  have  ye 
beware  of  um,  and  not  give  ear  to  ow's 
nonsensical  talk  about  politics,  and  the 
sins  of  great  men,  that  ow  knows  no- 
thing about,  and  who  have  had,  may 
be,  more  temptations  than  we  Richard, 
and  less  to  teach  'em  to  be  humble. 
J  t*s  not  for  poor  folks  to  judge  em,  and 
we  had  better  mind  ourselves  and  our 
own  duties  than  meddle  with  theirs ; 
so  beware  of  Tom,  my  dear  brother, — 
for  I  would  na  have  ye  brought  into 
evil ;  and  though  ye  are  takin  one  to 
your  bosom  to-morrow  who  will  be 
nearer  and  dearer  to  you  than  your  sis- 
ter, ow  willna  love  you  better,  Richard." 

A  tear  gushed  to  the  eye  of  the  af- 
fectionate girl  as  she  spoke,  which  her 
brother  wiped  away  ;  and  while  he 
laughed  at  her  fears,  still  promised 
compliance  with  her  wishes. 

**  You  willna  be  leavin  me,  my  dear 
Mary,"  he  said ;  "  and  ye  mustna  take 
it  to  heart; — for  I  shall  mind  what  you 
say  just  as  much  as  ever;  and  lorn 
shallna  come  here  only  when  you  like. 
Poor  Tom  1"  he  added,  "  yer  hard 
upon  'ein,  Mary  ;  ow  only  likes  to  talk 
a  such  things,  because  ow's  a  fine  scho- 
lar, and  reads  a  deal,  and  then  ow  hears 
about  it  among  ow's  friends  at  Not- 
tingham or  Darby.  Ah,  ow'd  be  a 
happy  man,  Mary,  if  ow  was  goin  to 
stand  at  the  altar  with  my  sister  to- 
morrow, as  well  as  me  with  his.  But 
ye  needna  fear  for  me,  Mary.'' 

Alas  1  how  little  do  we  know  of  our- 
selves I  how  rarely  does  the  reality  ful- 
fil the  promise!    Not  many  weeks 
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elapsed  before  Mary  became  aware 
that  her  brother's  home  would  no 
longer  be  a  happy  one  for  her  ;  yet,  re- 
sisting her  own  convictions,  and  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  she  continued  for 
some  months  to  reside  with  him ;  nor 
would  she  have  quitted  him,  whatever 
sacrifice  of  comfort  it  had  cost  ber,  had 
she  not  at  last  been  convinced  that  her 
presence  was  the  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
ute,  and  consequent  unhappiness. 
"heir  common  purse,  the  savings  of 
their  joint  earnings,  had  beeu,  with  all 
her  characteristic  generosity,  resigned 
to  her  brother  on  his  marriage ;  but 
this,  for  from  being  husbanded  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes  and  advice,  for  any 
emergency,  was  quickly  and  foolishly 
squandered  ;  and  Mary,  in  addition  to 
what  she  paid  for  her  board,  was  fre- 
quently entreated  to  supply  the  means 
for  trifling  or  imaginary  wants.  As 
long  as  she  could  do  this,  Jane  was 
content  to  listen,  at  least,  to  her  sug- 
gestions of  the  necessity  for  greater  care 
and  attention  ;  but  when  the  poor  girl 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  their  in- 
creasing demands,  her  slightest  remark, 
however  delicately  made,  was  consi- 
dered as  impertinent  interference  ;  and 
Jane,  naturally  weak  and  petulant 
when  thwarted,  affected  to  think  her- 
self slandered,  and  called  upon  her 
husband  to  decide  between  them.  This, 
whichever  way  he  leaned — and  that  ge- 
nerally depended  on  the  whim  of  the 
moment — was  the  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness :  added  to  this,  she  found  herself 
constantly  exposed  to  the  persecuting 
attentions  of  Jenkins,  whose  character, 
as  it  further  developed  itself,  appeared 
to  justify  her  suspicions. 

The  period  of  which  we  write  was 
one  of  great  political  excitement ;  the 
high  rate  of  wages  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  war  had  ceased  at  its  ter- 
mination ;  and  the  poor,  usually  im- 
vident  in  the  time  of  plenty,  were 
the  most  part  totally  unprepared  to 
meet  the  sudden  depression.  Urged 
on  by  inflammatory  and  seditious  pa- 
pers, which  were  too  widely  circulated 
among  them,  they  madly  condemned 
the  rulers  of  the  land  for  those  depriva- 
tions which ^o  great  a  change  necessa- 
rily induced,  and  which  it  is  probable 
no  prudence  or  foresight  could  have 
prevented ;  and  proceeded  yet  more 
blindly  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
their  employers;  who,  by  comparison, 
were  still  greater  sufferers  than  them- 
selves,  The  return  to  band  labour,  it 


had  been  wickedly  suggested,  was  the 
only  possible  cure  for  the  evils  they 
suffered  ;  as  if  to  destroy  the  machinery, 
and  thus  to  impoverish  their  masters, 
could  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
assisting  them  ;  or  that  raising,  as  it 
must  necessarily  have  done,  the  price 
of  the  article,  could  increase  its  con- 
sumption. In  these  views  or  deeds, 
Jenkins,  as  an  agriculturist,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  no  interest ;  but 
he  was  vain  of  his  reading  and  inform- 
ation, and  ever  ready  to  harangue  on 
the  propriety  of  such  measures  before 
the  weak  and  credulous  Richard,  who 
was  himself  a  stocking- weaver ;  and 
greatly  did  Mary  dread,  and  frequently 
did  she  warn  her  brother  against,  the 
influence  of  such  conversation.  But 
Richard  now  ridiculed  her  fears  openly, 
protesting  Tom  Jenkins  was  the  cle- 
verest fellow  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
she  the  greatest  simpleton  for  not  valu- 
ing his  attentions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Mary 
accepted  the  repeated  offer  of  one  of 
her  earliest  friends,  and  most  constant 
employers,  to  reside  with  her  as  her 
confidential  servant. 

Mrs.  Way  land  was  a  widow,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  bailiff,  man- 
aged the  largest  farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  some  of  the  gossips  sur- 
mised that  the  good  looks  of  William 
Smeathem,  the  bailiff,  had  no  small 
weight  in  Mary's  decision ;  but  they 
judged  her  motives  harshly.  There  are 
many  grades  in  service,  and  the  modest 
daughter  of  a  country  squire  would 
scarcely  have  felt  herself  more  honoured 
by  the  attentions  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
than  Mary  by  those  of  Mr.  Smeathem, 
as  she  always  termed  him.  The  gos- 
sips proved  themselves,  however,  good 
diviners  as  to  the  result. 

It  was,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  for 
a  discerning  young  man,  such  as  Wil- 
liam, whose  affections  were  not  already 
engaged,  daily  to  witness  the  unremit- 
ting activity  and  cheerfulness,  the 
never-failing  good  humour,  the  many 
home  virtues,  of  the  artless  girl,  with- 
out yielding  to  their  influence;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  William  Smeathem 
was  her  declared  lover,  and  that  with 
the  approval  of  his  mistress, — greatly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  wise  ones,  who  had  pre- 
dicted, that  "  it  ud  be  seen  how  mad  ar 
missis  ud  be." 

But  Mrs.  Wayland  was  a  discerning, 
sensible  woman ;  she  had,  too,  the 
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failing,  as  some  might  deem  it,  of  set- 
ting a  very  high  value  on  what  she  her- 
self possessed  ;  and  Mary,  as  her  pro- 
ttgfc,  she  considered  in  some  sense  a 
character  of  her  own  making,  and 
prided  in  her  good  qualities  accord- 
ingly. 

"  [  dinna  deny,"  she  would  say, 
"  that  William  Smeathem  might  ha 
looked  higher,  seeing  as  he's  own  son 
to  my  first  cousin's  wife's  brother;  but 
then  I  amna  no  sure,  he  could  ha 
chosen  better.  What's  the  good  of  a 
lady-wife  for  him  ?  and  shew  me  a 
handier  wench  than  our  Mary,  an  I'll 
talk  to  you." 

Rut  Mary  was  too  amiable  to  be 
disliked  even  by  those  who  might 
wonder  at  her  elevation ;  and  with 
such  prospects  before  her  there  was  but 
one  cloud  to  dim  the  brightness  of  her 
day-dreams  — but  one  cause  of  anxiety 
to  mar  her  happiness ;  that,  however, 
was  of  no  trifling  nature — the  welfare 
of  her  beloved  brother.  The  increas- 
ing discomforts  of  his  home;  his  fre- 
quent absence  when  she  called  after 
working  hours;  his  dissipated  appear- 
ance when  they  met ;  and  the  just,  if 
not  judicious,  complaints  of  his  wife, 
corroborated  too  strongly  the  reports 
which  were  daily  reaching  her  of  his 
increasing  depravity.  Want,  the  loo 
sure  follower  of  idleness  and  intem- 
perance, with  all  its  accompanying 
misery,  was  making  rapid  strides  upon 
the  once  peaceful  cottage.  Jane  had 
neither  energy  of  mind  nor  determina- 
tion of  purpose  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards breasting  the  difficulties  that 
seemed  setting  in  around  her  ;  she 
yielded  at  the  first  onset,  and  sat  down 
listlessly  to  bemoan  her  hard  fate,  and 
weep  beside  the  cradle  of  her  uncon- 
scious and  neglected  babe. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  attempted 
to  stem  the  tide  —  that  she  deprived 
herself  almost  of  necessaries,  in  order 
to  supply  their  wants  —  that  she  strove 
to  console,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate  : 
Kichard  minded  nothing  but  the  money 
she  brought  him ;  and  Jane  appeared 
to  think  every  thing  she  said  an  unkind 
reflection.  "  How  should  Mary  know 
any  thing  about  it  ?"  she  would  say, 
"  whose  prospects  were  so  verydifferent; 
nobody  felt  for  her."  And  then  she 
would  bewail  her  own  folly  in  marry- 
ing Richard  ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
she  might  have  otherwise  been  as  for- 
tunate as  her  sister,  forgetting  that 
Mary's  industry  and  good  couduct 


were  the  principal  causes  of  her 
prosperity. 

It  was  now  the  autumn  of  the  year. 
The  summer  had  been  unusually  unfa- 
vourable ;  and  though  cold  weather 
and  short  days  had  set  in,  much  of  the 
harvest  in  that  part  of  the  country  was 
yet  ungathered.  The  preceding  winter 
had  been  one  of  great  scarcity ;  and 
many  were  the  apprehensions,  during 
the  rainy  season,  that  the  next  would 
witness  still  greater  distress  and  de- 
privation. In  addition  to  this,  the 
riots  and  outbreaking*  of  the  mob  had 
become  more  frequent  and  destructive. 
The  means  used  for  their  suppression 
had  hitherto  produced  but  little  effect ; 
and,  grown  bolder  through  impunity, 
bodies  of  rioters  appeared  in  different 
parts  of  the  midland  counties,  headed 
by  one  or  more  leaders,  to  whom  they 
applied  the  name  of  King  Lud  ;  and, 
not  contented  with  destroying  the 
stocking-frames  and  other  machinery, 
proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier inhabitants,  demanding  arms  and 
money,  and  often  compelling  the  peace- 
able villagers  to  accompany  them  in 
their  work  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

Such  was  the  unquiet  state  of  the 
country  at  the  period  at  which  the 
principal  events  of  our  narrative  oc- 
curred." Mrs.  Wayland,  with  whom 
Mary  resided,  held,  as  we  have  said, 
a  considerable  farm,  and  had  shared 
with  others  in  the  difficulties  accom- 
panying a  wet  harvest.  A  few  days 
of  fine  weather  had  succeeded  to  the 
rainy  season ;  and  Smeathem,  anxious 
to  take  every  advantage  of  the  favour- 
able moment  for  the  gathering  of  their 
outstanding  crops,  had  hired  every  dis- 
engaged hand  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  amongst  them  Tom  Jenkins.  This 
arrangement  was  not  so  disagreeable  to 
Mary  as  it  might  have  been  formerly. 
For  a  few  months,  Tom's  character  had 
undergone  a  change  directly  the  reverse 
of  her  brother's,  lie  no  longer  fre- 
quented the  public-house,  or  mixed  in 
the  political  disputes  of  the  day.  When 
such  subjects  were  discussed  in  his 
presence,  he  would  shake  his  head, 
and  profess  that  they  were  best  off 
who  knew  and  cared  least  about  them. 
To  Mary,  since  her  engagement  with 
Smeathem,  his  conduct  had  been  dis- 
tant and  respectful ;  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what 
Jane  sometimes  triumphantly  remarked, 
"  Richard's  faults  could  uo  longer  be 
laid  on  Tom's  shoulders."     It  was 
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evening,  the  close  of  a  very 
busy  week,  during  the  short  harvest 
season,  that  Mary,  having  arranged  her 
work  so  as  to  have  an  hour  to  spare. 


carrying  with  her,  as  she  was 
accustomed,  a  trifle  to  ensure  them  a 
Sunday's  dinner,  and  some  articles  of 
she  had  been  preparing  for 


She  was  alone,  for  the  men,  though 
late,  had  not  yet  returned  from  the 
field ;  and  anxious  to  make  her  own 
stay  from  home  as  short  as  possible, 
she  chose  the  shortest,  though  least 
frequented,  road  to  the  village.  Hex 
path  lay  through  a  small  wood,  or 
park,  as   it  was  called  though  at- 


tached to  no 


n,  that  skirted  the 


declivity  of  a  gentle  hill,  about  half 
way  to  the  village.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  ran  a  little  rivulet,  that,  widening 
and  requiring  a  bridge  as  it  neared  the 
hamlet,  might  here  be  safely  crossed 
by  means  of  a  broad  plank.  Near  the 
extremity  of  the  wood,  and  within  a 

tage,  or  rather  hut,  for  it  scarcely  de- 
served any  higher  name,  that  had  for- 
merly been  inhabited  by  a  man,  who 
professed  to  obtain  for  bis  family  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  by 
gathering  firewood  in  the  park,  and 
disposing  of  it  at  the  neighbouring 
market-town ;  but  he  had  long  borne 
a  bad  character,  and  such  insufficient 
occupation  was  usually  considered  as 
a  screen  for  others  of  a  more  lawless 
kind.  He  was  at  length  suspected  as 
an  accomplice  in  a  highway 
and  murder,  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  great  atrocity,  was  taken  up, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ;  and 
hit  fiimily  dismissed  from  the  parish. 
From  that  period  the  hut  had  remained 
untenanted,  and  many  were  the  wild 
and  mysterious  tales  that  attached  to  it. 
We  do  not  wish  to  describe  our  heroine 

own  rank.  Site  gave,  perhaps,  less  cre- 
dence to  these  supernatural  tales  than 
some  might  have  done :  but  still  she 
was  not  witliout  a  degree  of  faith,  and, 
consequently,  of  fear ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  we  derogate  at  all  from  her 
really  sterling  qualities,  when  we  ac- 
knowledge that  her  step  became  less 
firm,  her  breathing  quicker,  as  she 
drew  near  the  hut  of  trie  murderer. 

She  had  nearly  reached  its  eut  ranee, 
when  the  sound  of  voices,  one  of  them 
to  her  ear,  arrested  her  i 
vol..  xix.  no.  ex. 


tion.  She  paused,  listened,  and  looked 
around,  but  could  distinguish  uothing : 
the  night  was  gloomy,  and  every  mo- 
ment becoming  darker.  Again  they 
spoke,  and  now  she  became  convinced 
that,  for  some  purpose,  they  had  chosen 
the  solitary  hut  for  their  conversation. 
An  undehnable  sensation  of  terror 
crept  over  her,  she  scarcely  knew  why ; 
and  this  would  have  accelerated  her 
speed,  had  not  a  still  stronger  motive 
kept  her  back.  For  what  purpose,  she 
asked  herself,  could  such  a  time  aud 
place  have  been  selected,  unless  for 
something  evil  ?  and  she  drew  nearer 
the  hut,  and  listened  more  intently. 
Again  they  spoke,  and  louder  than 
before,  though  yet  too  indistinct  for 
her  to  catch 


s. 


"  On  — ,"  she  could  not  fully  distin- 
guish the  next  word,  u  night  be  it  then. 
See  that  you  do  your  work  surely," 
said  a  gruff  voice,  which  she  did  not 
recognise.  Something  more  was  added 
in  a  lower  tone;  and  then  came,  in 
reply,  a  low  gurgling  laugh,  in  which 
she  believed  it  impossible  she  could  be 
mistaken,  even  if  she  were  in  the  voice 
that  accompanied  it :  it  was  decidedly 
the  laugh  of  Jenkins— one  that  she 
had  often  heard  and  dreaded  in  days 
gone  by.  What  could  have  brought 
him  there  at  such  a  time,  when  she 
believed  him  scarcely  returned  from 
the  field,  at  more  than  a  mile  distant? 
Of  what  be  said,  only  one  solitary  sen- 
tence reached  her ;  "  No  fear  of  that ; 

I  "   She  would  fain  have  heard 

. ;  but  now  she  fancied  them  mov- 
ing towards  the  door,  and  the  thought 
of  how  fearfully  her  curiosity  might  be 
visited,  if  they  discovered  her,  induced 
her  to  liasten  forward  with  all  possible 
speed. 

She  had  not  recovered  from  her  agi- 
tation when  she  reached  her  brother's 
cottage,  and  the  scene  there  was  little 
calculated  to  restore  her  equanimity. 
Beside  the  flickering  embers  of  an  al- 
most exhausted  fire,  that  threw  a  faint 
glimmering  light  round  the  apartment, 
addiug  to  rather  than  diminishing  its 
air  of  desolation,  sat  her  sister,  weeping 
herself,  while  she  strove  to  soothe  the 
sobbings  of  her  restless  infant. 

"  Where  is  Richard,  Jane?''  asked 
Mary,  in  a  kind  tone  ;  "  and  why  are 
you  weeping  V 

u  I  have  enough  to  cry  for,  I  reckon," 
returned  Jane ;  »«  but  if  it's  the  measter 
ye'r  waptin,  ow's  away,  as  usual :  it  is 
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na  often  at  his  own  bouse  ye'll  find 
him." 

"  Is  ow  not  borne  from  work  yet  ?" 
asked  Mary,  anxious  to 
than  increase  her  vexation, 
a  possible  cause  for  his  absence 

"  Humph,"  retorted  Jane,  in  a  peev- 
ish accent,  "  ow  hasna  any  work  to 


"A  long  lane  that  had  no 
and  such  like. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  bairn, 
soothe  rather     Richard,"  she  said,  as  Jane's  return 


"  No  work  !"  ejaculated  Mary. 
"  Noa,  they  have  taen  it  from  him, 
and  I  canna  blame  'em ;  he  was  na 
there  half  his  time.  No 
we  can  but  starve  outright." 
again  her  tears  flowed  profusely. 

AH  further  inquiries  were  checked 
by  the  entrance  of  Richard  himself. 

"  Why,  how  the  devil,  missis  P  he 
exclaimed,  not  for  the  instant  perceiv- 
ing his  sister,  "  what  sort  of  a  tire  have 
ye  got  to  welcome  one?" 

«  Would  ye  have  me  burn  the  bairn  ? 
there's  naught  else,"  was  Jane's  indig- 
nant reply. 

"  Hush,  hush  1"  interrupted  Mary, 
w  dinna  dispute.    Arena  ye  ashamed, 


Richard,  to"  add  to  yer  wife's  sorrow 
by  yer  unkindness  V 

**  What,  are  you  there,  Mary,  my 
wench  ?"  rejoined  Richard, immediately 
lowering  his  tone;  "  I  didna  see  ye, 
for  it's  plaguey  dark.  Come,  come, 
Jenny  1  Dinna  cry,  missis  ;  we'll  see 
better  days  yet.  Hanna  ye  a  few  chips, 
or  ony  thing?" 

"  I  han  nothing  at  all,"  retorted 
Jane,  angrily,  "  neither  fire  nor  candle ; 
less  matter  for  te  one,  as  I  ha  nothing 
to  cook  by  it." 

*'  Hush,  Jane,  hush,"  again  entreated 
Mary,  placing  some  silver  in  her  hand  : 
"  give  me  the  child,  and  go  and  get  as 
much  as  you  can  for  this. 

"  Ah,  I  k  no  wed  ye  hadna  come 
empty-handed,"  said  Hichard.  *'  I  will 
say  that  for  ye,  Mary,  you  dinna  lift 
up  yer  head  like  some  folks,  who  arena 
made  of  ony  better  stuff  than  ourselves. 
Come,  Jenny,  my  wench,  away  wi'  ye  : 
we'll  be  as  big  as  ony  on  em  yet,  and 
this  bairn  of  am  too.  I  ha  good  news 
for  ye  when  ye  come  home ;  but,  noa, 
I  munna  tell  ye  it  nother — women's 
tongues  arc  over  long."  But  Jane  had 
hastened  away,  too  intent  to  procure 
refreshment  for  herself  and  infant  to 
listen  to  him  ;  and  Mary  was  too  busily 
engaged  with  her  own  thoughts,  to  pay 
attention  to  his  consoling  reflections 
and  wise  proverbs,  that  with  him  came 


in  place 
a  night  I 


but  there 


unusually  delayed ;  "  I  canna 
stay  any  longer.  Tis  getting  dark  for 
goin  by  myself,  and  I  willna  take  you 
from  home  to-night." 

"  And  I  suppose  that  proud  stuck-up 
measter  of  yourn,  as  is  to  be,  could  na 
demean  himself  so  far  as  to  come  here 
for  you  now,"  returned  Richard. 
«  Well,  we  shall  see  who's  the  better 
man  by  and  by :  he's  only  flesh  and 
blood,  I  reckon,  like  us  poor  folks." 

**  It  ill  becomes  you,  Richard,  to 
speak  so  of  Mr.Smeathcm,"said  Mary; 
"  he  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  you 
and  yourn,  and  I  could  na  ha  brought 
ye  what  I  have  to-night  without  his 
help." 

"  He's  not  altogether  as  bad  as  some," 
returned  her  brother ;  "  though  there  is 
no  much  got  by  picking,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  took  the  cnild,  of  which  he  was 
doatingly  fond,  from  her  arms;  and 
Mary  hastened  to  return  home.  Rut 
though  the  distance  and  lateness  of 
the  hour  induced  her  to  continue  her 
speed,  long  ere  she  reached  her  desti- 
nation she  had  reasoned  herself  into  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind.  Reflect  ion  con- 
vinced her  that,  however  confident,  she 
might  still  be  deceived  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  spoke ;  and  even  were  that 
certain,  there  was  nothing  in  the  words 
she  had  overheard,  unconnected  with 
the  supernatural  terrors  which  the  ill 
character  of  the  hut  had  occasioned, 
to  give  her  just  cause  for  suspecting 
Jenkins  of  any  evil  designs  ;  and,  with 
a  laugh  at  her  own  folly,  she  dismissed 
the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  arranging  some 
plan  for  extricating  her  brother  from 
his  difficulties.  Not  the  least  painful 
part  of  her  reflections  arose  from  his 
oilier  and  eiuious  spun  ngrunsi  mose 
better  off  than  himself.  "  Ay,  that  at 
least,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  comes 
from  the  foolish  stuff  Jenkins  used  to 
read  to  him  :  I  fear  it  will  lead  to  no 
good .  PoorWilliam,  too ;  to  be  so  bitter 
against  him,  who  is  so  kind  to  him, 
and  to  every  body."  And  her  thoughts 
at  this  point  naturally  turned  off  in  a 
dearer  and  pleasanter  direction.  She 
was  soon  joined  by  him  of  whom  she 
thought.  Smcathcui,  alarmed  at  her 
long  absence,  had  set  forward  to  meet 

as  it 


her ;  and  all  Mary's  sort 
regarded  her  brother^  was 
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lodged  in  his  attentive  and  indulgent 
ear.  She  would  now  have  scarcely 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  her 
late  fright,  had  it  reverted  to  her,  but 

otherwise  occupied  ;  and  when  she 
afterwards  recalled,  and  was  about  to 
name  it,  on  that  and  the  succeeding 
days,  the  thought  that  Richard  might 
attach  more  importance  to  it  than  site 
now  did,  and  that  it  might  injure 
Jenkins  with  him,  which  she  consi- 
dered it  wrong  to  do  on  such  uncertain 
grounds,  kept  her  silent. 

"  You  must  give  me  a  brother's  right 
to  help  Richard,  my  dearest  Mary," 
said  William,  fondly  pressing  her  hand 
as  he  listened  to  her  story.  "  Nay,  nay, 
you  must  not  cry,  my  dear  girl ;  I 
canna  bear  that/'  for  she  could  not  re- 
frain her  tears.  "  We'll  find  some  plan 
for  him,  I'll  a  warrant  you.  But,  dear 
Mary,  isna  it  a  foolish  thing  to  wait 
till  Christmas  before  you  make  me  his 
brother  in  earnest?  We  can  make  him 
a  home  you  know,  dearest,  if  he  wants 
one,  when  we've  a  house  of  our  own  : 
so,  if  not  for  my  sake,  my  own  Mary, 
for  his." 

"  Oh,it  wouldna  be  using  Mrs.  Way- 
land  well,  William,"  said  the  blushing 
girl,  "  to  leave  her  before." 

u  Leave  her  1  we  shall na  leave  her  1" 
interrupted  her  lover.  "  We  are  to 
have  old  Jackson's  cottage,  you  know, 
done  up  for  us,  and  a  pretty  place  it 
nil  make,  love  :  I  have  been  looking  at 
it  to-day.  Oh,  it  will  just  suit  th*e, 
Mary  ;  so  nice  and  neat  as  thou'lt 
have  it  I  And  as  for  leaving  missis, 
why  it  is  but  at  a  stone's  throw  : 
tbou'lt  be  at  the  farm  most  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  me.   So,  dear  Mary,  let  me 

tr  II     I      —  „'      Ll  » 

leu  iitT  lonigni. 

"  No,  no ;  not  till  she  is  home  from 
Alfretor,"  said  Mary  :  "  you  know  she 
is  goin  on  Monday  ;  for  'twas  a  pity 
she  should  be  disappointed  through 
the  late  harvest,  and  we  can  very  well 
manage  now." 

"  When  she  comes  home,  then,  dear 
Mary  ?" 

"And  the  harvest  is  over,"  said 
Marj*,  "  and  " 

"  Nay,  I  will  na  wait  any  more 
ands,"  interrupted  William,  "  and  you 
are  a  naughty  girl,  Mary,  to  ask  it. 
The  harvest  will  be  over  next  week  : 
after  that  I  shall  have  the  cottage  set 
about  directly ;  and  then  my  own  dear 
girl  will  not  be  hard-hearted  enough  to 
refuse  me,  will  she  Y1 


Mary  did  not  reply  — perhaps  she 
could  not ;  and  yet,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  walk,  as  she  listened  to 
the  plans  of  her  lover — plans  for  happy 
days  to  be  spent  with  him  whom  she 
fondly,  devotedly  loved— a  vague  dread 
of  she  scarce  knew  what,  disappoint- 
ment or  sorrow,  itself  perhaps  occa- 
sioned by  her  late  anxiety,  stole  across 
her  mind,  and  marred  her  enjoyment. 

Tuesday  evening  had  arrived  ;  Mrs. 
Wayland  had  gone  on  the  preceding 
day  to  visit  some  friends,  and  was  not 
yet  returned.  One  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  had  that  day  completed  his 
harvest,  and  most  of  the  servants  were 
absent,  sharing  in  the  accustomed  festi- 
vities. Mary  had  been  pressed  to  do 
so  ;  but,  in  her  mistress's  absence,  she 
considered  the  charge  of  the  house  pe- 
culiarly hers,  and  would  not  leave  it ; 
and  William  chose  rather  to  bear  her 
company,  than  join  in  the  amusements 
without  her.  Jenkins,  the  only  one  of 
the  men  who  had  not  accepted  the 
general  invitation,  was  gone  to  bed  ; 
and  William  and  Mary  had  seated 
themselves  by  a  cheerful  fire,  to  await 
the  return  of  the  household,  and  enjoy 
each  other's  society.  The  evening 
passed  away,  and  the  night  was  far 
advanced,  but  they  did  not  feel  it  long. 
The  conversation  had  naturally  referred 
to  the  pretty  little  cottage,  which,  being 
on  the  estate,  within  an  easy  walk  of 
the  farm,  had  been  fixed  on  as  their 
future  residence;  and  William  entered 
more  fully  into  the  detail  of  his  plans 
for  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  future 
home  of  his  Mary. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  spot.  The 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  farm-house 
sloped  gently  down  for  some  few  hun- 
dred yards  towards  a  little  dell,  and 
then  rose  again  abruptly.  Near  the 
bottom,  on  the  sloping  declivity,  stood 
the  cottage,  screened  on  the  back  by  a 
small,  but  well-stocked  orchard ;  and 
shaded  in  the  front  by  the  trees  that 
covered  the  opposite  bank  :  down  this 
bank,  gleaming  and  glancing  out  amidst 
the  leafy  shade,  fell  a  miniature  cata- 
ract, and  forming  a  tiny  lake  in  front 
of  the  cottage,  found  its  way  down  a 
narrow  wooded  ravine,  cut  probably 
by  its  own  force,  towards  the  stream 
we  have  formerly  described.  By  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  or  rivulet,  stood  a 
fine  old  tree,  round  which  a  rural  seat 
had  been  placed ;  and  here  it  was  that, 
one  fine  evening,  William  had  first 
breathed  his  tale  of  love;  and  to  this 
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still  recurred,  and  many  were  the 
scenes  of  future  bliss  his  fancy  drew — 
many,  many  the  happy  hoars  to  bo 

sptriil  uuutr  iiiui  OKI  irtrr:, — iiidiiy  Uie 

fond  avowals  of  continued  and  in- 
affection  to  be  uttered  there, 
vanity  did  Mary  endeavour  to 
"lis  feelings;  vainly  had  she 
striven,  for  the  last  few  days,  to  throw 
off  the  cloud  that  shrouded  her  habit- 
ual cheerfulness.  It  could  not  be;  a 
presentiment  of  evil  was  in  her  heart, 
and  she  could  not  drive  it  thence.  At 
length,  WHham  saw,  and  caught  the 
infection,  though  he  mistook  the  cause. 

"  Yoa  dinna  love  me,  Mary,"  he 
said,  in  a  mournful  tone;  "not  as  I 
love  you,  not  as  I  would  be  loved  ;  or 
you  could  na  be  so  sad  at  the  thought 
of  what  will  make  me  so  very,  very 
happy." 

She  did  not  reply  ;  and  W  illiatn  re- 
peated the  assertion  almost  reproach- 
fully, and  with  greater  emotion.  They 
had  left  the  fireside,  and  were  now 
standing  by  the  open  door.  The  night 
was  chilly,  but  the  stars  shone  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  moon,  past  her  first 
quarter,  threw  a  distinct,  though  not 
very  brilliant,  light  around.  William 
turned  his  eye  on  Mary,  as  be  spoke, 
and  saw  that  hers  were  filled  with 
tears.  The  kind-hearted  young  man 
insinniiv  reu  iiis  injustice. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  girl,"  he 
cried,  "  forgive  me ;  I  see  that  I  was 
very  wrong.  Nay,  willna  you  speak 
to  me  ?  willna  ye  forgive  me,  Mary  ? " 

"  I  canna  forgive  you,  William," 
said  Mary,  in  a  faltering  tone,  "  for  ye 
have  not  grieved  me ;  my  heart  could  na 
feel  anger  against  you ;  but,  in  truth, 
you  are  wrong  in  thinking  I  do  not 
love  you :  Heaven  is  my  witness  that 
I  ha  vena  a  wish  or  a  hope  that  is  not 
full  of  you,  dear  William." 

"  But  why,  then,  are  you  so  sad,  my 
own  d&r  girl?"  he  asked.  "Why 
will  na  you  tell  me  your  sorrows  I 
There  should  be  no  concealment  be- 
tween us,  Mary." 

"  I  think  there  should  not,  dear 
William,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully. 
"  I  am  sad,  and  I  do  not  know  —  and 
yet,  perhaps,  I  do — but  you  will  think 
it  so  little,  I'm  shamed  t©  name  it; 
but  maybe  'twill  break  the  spell.  My 
heart  misgives  me;  he  said  Tuesday, 
though  1  amna  sure,  and  this  is 
Tuesday ." 

"  Who  said  any  thing 


day?  and  what  have  you  to  tell?" 
eagerly  inquired  her  companion. 

"  Why,  I  dare  say  you  will  think 
me  very  foolish :  however,  1  will  tell 
you.  On  Saturday  night  — Hush  ! 
What  was  that?" 

"  What  was  what?"  asked  William; 
and  what  of  Saturday  night  7 ' 


Mary;  "do 

"  Tis  our  folks  coming  home,1 
William.   "  Go  on  with  your  tale." 

"No,  no,"  returned  Mary,  in  an 
alarmed  but  suppressed  tone,  "  there 
are  more  than  our  own  folks;  but, 
gracious  Heaven  !  who  are  they  ? " 

One  moment  ended  her  suspense, 
though  not  her  sorrow.  A  band  of 
armed  ruffians,  even  as  she  spoke, 
rushed  from  behind  the  trees  which 
had  concealed  them  as  they  ascended 
the  hill,  and  with  a  loud  shout  "  for 
Ring  Lud,"  darted  towards  the  open 
door.  It  was  but  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant for  William  to  draw  the  terrified 
girl  within  the  door,  and  close  it 
against  them. 

"  (5o,  dear  Mary ;  run  !"  be  cried,  as 
with  a  desperate  effort  he  pressed- to 
the  door  against  die  foremost  of  the 
ric^t^?rSj  1*1  (J  cJ r^j^rV  t^^^?  §)^?f)^)^»k*  ^3^^lt  ^ 
"call  Tom  Jenkins  instantly;  this 
door  willna  hold  long  without  the 
wooden  bolts,  and  there's  no  time  for 
that ;  and  then  away  with  thee,  if  thou 
canst  get  out  without  the  villains  see- 
ing, and  rouse  old  Jackson :  we  shall 
be  little  enough 
against  them." 

This  was  no  time  for  Mary  to  state 
her  suspicions  of  Tom  Jenkins;  there 
was,  at  least,  the  chance  of  mistake  in 
the  individual,  and  she  new  to  his 
chamber.  But  here  her  fears  were 
Confirmed — he  was  not  there.  She 
paused  for  an  instant ;  some  of  the 
rioters  bad  gone  round  to  the  back 
door,  which,  fortunately,  was  well  fast- 
ened. Should  she  return  to  William 
with  the  tale  of  Tom's  desertion,  or 
hasten  for  Jackson?  She  decided  on 
the  latter ;  the  bolts  would  hold  out, 
»ne  irusieo,  mi  sne  reiurneu,  oui  noi 
one  moment  was  to  be  lost.  She 
opened  the  window  gently ;  it  looked 
into  the  garden,  and  was  at  no 
height  from  the  ground ;  in  an 
she  had  thrown  herself  out,  and 
flying  towards  a  break  in  the  hedge, 
the  nearest  way  to  the  cottage.  She 
has  gained  it;  but  loud  and  long,  as 
it  appeared  to  her,  had  she  to  knock 
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At  length,  the  old  man  appeared  at  the 
window ;  her  tale  was  soon  toW  ;  but 
Jackson,  with  the  characteristic  of  old 
age,  would  have  heard  all  the  par- 
ticulars before  be  moved,  had  not 
Mary's  anxiety  forbidden. 

"Quick,  quick,  for  God's  sake!*' 
she  cried.  "  Do  not  stay  a  moment ; 
William  is  alone." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  old  man,  as  he 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  "  I'll  be  with 
'em  presently,  I'll  a  warrant  ye.  Here, 
Jack,  dimaa  ye  bear  the  noise,  lad? 
up  wilb  thte,  and  dress  thyself;  yon's 
King  Lud  at  the  farm,  but  ow*H  find 
us  a  match  for  'em,  I'll  a  warrant. 
Here,  Mary,  my  wench  —  plague  on 
her,  why  didna  she  stop  ?  She  canna 
do  any  good  yonder,  an  she'd  ha  been 
safer  here;  but  ows  like  the  rest  o'the 
women,  ow'll  have  ows  own  way.'' 

But  Mary  was  already  far  on  her 
return  ;  and  she  had  entered  the  gar- 
den ere  she  recollected  that  though  she 
had  left  the  house  by  the  window,  she 
could  not  re-enter  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner. She  stood  for  a  moment,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  house,  which  had 
before  been  hidden  by  the  outbuild- 
ings. Lights  were  glancing  through  it 
in  several  directions.  She  was  too 
late  :  either  the  servants  had  returned, 
winch  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  or 
the  rioters  had  entered .  "  They  aarena 
hurt  him/'  she  murmured  to  herself, 
her  thoughts  resting  on  one  loved 
object  alone.  At  that  moment,  as  if 
in  answer  to  them,  the  report  of  a 
p*stol  smote  her  ear.  "  Now,  God  be 
merciful!  what  can  that  be?"  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  girl,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  beating  heart,  and  hurry- 
ing towards  the  garden-gate,  near  the 
front  of  the  house,  determined,  at  all 
ritdcs,  to  enter,  and  share  her  William's 
fate,  for  good  or  evil.  She  had  just 
readied  the  gate,  when  some  of  the 
rioters  rushed  past;  they  were  evidently 
leaving  the  house,  with  disordered  and 
rapid  steps.  Perhaps,  then,  succour 
had  arrived.    Involuntarily,  with  the 

drew  aside.  Two  more  passed ;  they 
were  the  last.  As  they  leached  the 
gate,  the  foot  of  the  nearer  caught 
against  a  stone,  and  in  trying  to  re- 
cover himself,  he  fell. 

"  Curse  the  stone  1  we  have  no  time 
to  lose,"  said  a  surly  voice.  She  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  who  fell,  and  it  was 
d^cidodly  tt)€  voice  of  sTcftkiiis*  JJo^f 


thorc  could  Is©  luiist&Wv  y  iop  sIm^  ^tVas 
close  beside  him,  scarcely  concealed 
by  the  intervening  bush  from  sight, 
while  she  could  herself  and  hear 
distinctly.  His  face,  indeed,  she  saw 
not,  for  it  was  partially  covered  by  a 
frightful  mask;  but  bis  dress  — the 
long  gray  coat,  the  red  handkerchief, 
which  muffled  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  and  the  slouched  hat,  which  hid 
the  upper— were  fully  revealed,  and 
faith ful ly  and,  alas!  fatally  remem- 
bered. They  passed ;  all  was  quiet, 
and  Mary  entered  the  house.  It  was 
indeed,  still  as  death  ;  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  the  fire,  half  burned 
out,  scarcely  illumined  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

"  Willinm,"  cried  Mary ;  "  my  own 
dear  William,  where,  where  are  you  V* 

There  was  no  reply.  At  that  mo- 
ment, her  eye,  now  accustomed  to  the 
uncertain  light,  caught  sight  of  some 
dark  object  stretched  near  the  hearth. 
Half  maddened  with  fear,  she  darted 
forwards;  her  foot  almost  did  from 
under  her,  the  floor  was  slippery  — 
with  what?  She  rushed  to  the  fire, 
but  what  a  sight,  as  she  stirred  the 
dying  embers,  did  the  flickering  flame 

}>resent  to  her  view  1  There,  apparent- 
y  lifeless,  lay  her  loved,  her  betrothed, 
her  almost  adored  William ;  the  life- 
stream  still  issuing  fiom  the  deep 
wound  ;  the  floor  around  him  deluged 
with  blood.  Down  on  that  blood- 
stained floor,  beside  that  lifeless  body, 
knelt  the  trembling  girl.  Oh  !  what  a 
change  had  one  short  hour  wrought  I 
A  few  moments  past,  and  he  stood 
beside  her,  on  that  very  hearth,  in  all 
the  glow  of  health  and  manly  beauty, 
and  now  he  was  a  corpse.  But  was 
life  really  extinct?  She  strove  to 
stanch  the  wound ;  and,  at  length, 
succeeded.  Oh!  would  that  Jackson 
would  arrive.  She  was  alone;  what 
could  she  do?  Oh!  woman  knows 
not  what  her  strength  can  be  in  such  a 
moment.  He  uttered  a  feint  sigh  :  all 
hope  was  not  then  past;  and,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  she  raised  him,  aigl 
Doured  a  restorative  between  his  closed 
lips.  "  He  will  not,  he  shall  not  die!" 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  witnessed  its 
effects,  and  marked  the  partial  return 
of  animation  to  the  deathlike  coun- 
tenance. "  My  William,  my  beloved 
William,  thou  wiH  yet  live  to  bless 
me/'  Alas !  it  was  a  fallacious  hope. 
He  revived,  indeed,  to  be  conscious  of 
her  presence,  to  smile  upon,  to  bless 
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her,  to  call  her  his,  to  thank  her  for 
her  love ;  and  then  those  eyes,  which 
had  been  to  her  as  the  star  of  the 
morning— a  sun,  from  which  her  own 
received  light, — closed  for  ever. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  An 
outrage,  accompanied  by  circumstances 
of  such  deep  atrocity,  had  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistracy.  The 
rioters  bad  not  confined  their  attack 
to  the  hill  farm.  Several  other  houses 
had  been  broken  open  on  that  and  the 
preceding  evening,  by  the  same  gang, 
though  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; 
but  in  no  other  case  had  deliberate 
murder  been  committed  ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  some  other  circumstance, 
elicited  in  the  examinations — for  some 
of  the  band  had,  as  usual,  secured  tlieir 
own  safety  by  giving  evidence  against 
their  companions,  —  fully  confirmed 
Clary's  suspicions,  and  occasioned  the 
murder  to  be  considered  rather  as  an 
act  of  private  malice,  than  of  public 
outrage. 

Meantime  Jenkins  had  fled;  and 
though  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
there  appeared  no  direct  clue  to  his 
discovery.  Richard  was  also  absent, 
and  many  believed  him  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  riot;  but  his  wife 
persisted  in  affirming  that  he  had  left 
home  two  days  previous,  for  a  distant 
part  of  Nottinghamshire,  in  search  of 
work,  which,  as  he  had  not  yet  re- 
turned, he  had  probably  found;  and 
to  litis  assertion  Mary  clung  with  a 
tenacity  which  proved  it  to  be  the  only 
prop  of  hope  that  saved  her  from  ir- 
remediable despair. 

A  change  had,  indeed,  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  gentle  and  affectionate 
girl;  she  was  become  morose,  cap- 
tious, and  reserved.  Some,  who  bad 
known  her  devotion  to  William,  won- 
dered that  her  health  had  not  sunk  in 
the  struggle ;  but  they  were  of  those 
who  gaze  only  on  the  surface;  they 
saw  not  that  the  energy  of  the  mind,  in 
its  slate  of  overwrought  excitement,  pre- 
vented the  decay  of  the  body  from 
bjeing,  for  some  time,  apparent.  And 
such  was,  indeed,  the  state  of  Mary's 
wind.  All  her  powers  were  concen- 
trated in  one  fatal  point — the  desire  of 
vengeance.  "  Blood  for  blood,"  she 
would  often  mutter  involuntarily ;  and 
then,  if  perceiving  herself  to  be  over- 
heard, she  would  hurry  away  on  some 
household  duty,  and  that  rigidly  per- 
formed, contrary  to  Mrs.  Wayland's 
wishes,  who  would  willingly  have 


granted  her  a  respite  from  such  cares, 
she  would  fly  from  the  house  and  wan- 
der about,  no  one  knew  whither;  nor, 
as  she  usually  returned  towards  night- 
fall, did  her  kind  mistress  care  to  in- 
quire. "  Grief  maun  have  its  way," 
she  would  say,  "  and  ow'll  be  better  if 
no  notice  is  ta'en  of  her." 

A  month  or  five  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  the  fatal  night,  when,  one  even- 
ing, a  magistrate,  who  lived  at  a  short 
distance,  was  summoned  from  his 
drawing-room,  by  the  information  that 
a  young  woman  had  something  im- 
portant to  communicate,  lie  was  one 
of  those  before  whom  Mary  bad  given 
her  deposition,  and  recognised  her  in- 
stantly.* She  was  standing  in  an  al- 
titude of  impatience  as  he  entered, 
and  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  her 
errand  ere  she  addressed  him. 

"  He  is  yonder,  himself,"  she  said, 
"  in  the  murderer's  hut;  a  fit  place  for 
such  as  he  1  Send  some  of  your  peo- 
ple immediately ;  I  saw  him  enter  it 
not  an  hour  since,  and  would  have 
watched  him,  but  1  couldna  have  taen 
him  if  I  had,  and  he  has  bolted  tlie 
door  inside,  so  be  willna  have  left  it 
yet,  perhaps ;  and  if  he  has,  he  canna 
be  far  ofl. ' 

Without  a  word,  the  magistrate 
obeyed  her  injunctions,  and  despatched 
some  of  his  attendants,  with  power  to 
apprehend  the  murderer. 

"  And  now,  Mary,"  he  said  kindly, 
"  sit  down,  and  let  me  give  you  a  glass 
of  wine,  for  you  have  walked  very  fast, 
and  must  be  fatigued." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  she  hastily, 
throwing  back  her  dishevelled  locks 
from  her  really  beautiful  countenance. 
"  No,  no,  I  arooa,  I  shall  na  be  fatigued 
till  my  work  is  done.  But  havna  you 
any  thing  to  write  down?" 

il  True,"  said  the  gentleman, "  I  will 
take  your  deposition,  and  then  " 

"  And  then,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  I 
will  away  to  her,  and  comfort  her: 
poor  Jane,  she  will  need  it,  for  he  is 
her  brother;  though  sure  she  willna 
wish  to  claim  kin  with  a  murderer." 

Rather  to  humour  her,  and  give  her 
time  for  rest,  than  for  any  oilier  pur- 
pose at  that  moment,  the  kind-heaited 
magistrate  took  dowu  what  she  bad  to 
say,  in  writing;  but,  that  concluded, 
no  entreaties  could  induce  her  to  stay 
a  minute  longer,  and  with  a  rapid  step, 
she  hastened  to  Richard's  cottage. 

Alas!  what  a  scene,  on  entering, 
presented  itself  to  her  view.  The  room 
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was  filled  by  the  servants  of  the  ms 
trates,  and  officers  of  justice;  in  a 
chair,  half  distracted,  sat  her  sister, 
bathed  in  tears ;  and  immediately  be- 
fore her,  by  the  side  of  the  cradle, 
knelt  the  object  of  her  dread  and  ven- 
geance. The  long  gray  coat,  the  hand- 
kerchief, the  hat,  all  that  aided  her  in 
the  recognition,  was  there ;  but  the  hat 
was  thrown  aside,  and  as  she  rushed 
towards  htm,  she  beheld,  not  the  fea- 
tures of  Jenkins,  but  those  of  her  own, 
her  much-loved  brother.  She  did  not 
fall,  she  did  not  feint,  though  her  coun- 
tenance wore  the  hue  of  death,  but 
with  a  frenzied  grasp,  she  caught  his 
arm,  and  in  a  sepulchral  tone  that  well 
might  have  suited  a  tenant  of  the 
grave,  she  demanded, 

"  Was  it  your  deed  ?  " 

"  Noa,  Mary ;  noa,  my  poor  sister," 
cried  Richard,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms ;  I  amnn  so  great  a  wretch  as 
that,  though  Heaven  knows  1  am 
guilty  enough,  for  I  was  by  ;  though  I 
didoa  suspect  him  who  did  it,  or,  God 
is  my  witness,  T  would  have  received 
the  ball  myself  rather  than  he  whom 
you  loved  should  have  fallen." 

"  Thank  God  ! "  ejaculated  Mary, 
with  an  unnatural  laugh.  "Thank 
God,  you  are  not  a  murderer!  But 
what  am  I  ?   I  have  betrayed  you !" 

The  remainder  of  our  story  is  soon 
told.  Mary's  mistake  had  originated 
in  her  believing  the  individual  who 
Spoke  to  be  the  same  as  he  who  fell ;  but 
in  addition  to  her  evidence,  Richard  hac* 
confessed  to  being  of  the  party:  he 
was,  therefore,  fully  committed,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Many  were 
the  painful  anticipations  before  the 
trial,  of  the  dreadful  moment  when  the 
poor  girl  must  appear  as  evidence 
against  her  brother,  whom  she  had 
loved  with  more  than  a  sister's  love ; 
but  she  was  spared  that  trial ;  before 
that  day  arrived  she  was  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  from  which  she  never 
rose  again.  Richard,  it  appeared, 
might  have  escaped,  for  he  had  been 
many  miles  distant  during  the  inter- 
vening period,  but  his  anxiety  for  his 
wife  and  child,  and,  above  all,  the 
agony  of  mind  he  experienced  for  bis 


sister,  had  induced  him  to  return ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  subordinate  part 
he  had  acted,  and  other  circumstances 
elicited  on  the  trial,  caused  his  sen- 
tence to  be  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life. 

Jenkins,  who,  it  appeared,  had  in- 
stigated and  arranged  the  attack,  and 
fixed  the  time,  evidently  to  gratify  his 
own  revenge,  was,  we  believe,  after- 
wards apprehended,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

As  Mary's  health  decayed,  her  mind 
resumed  its  former  tone,  and  she  bit- 
terly bewailed  the  unchristian  spirit  of 
revenge  to  which  she  had  yielded. 

"I  am  dreadfully  but  justly  chas- 
tised," she  would  say,  "for  having 
yielded  to  my  passions,  and  forgotten 
who  it  was  that  said  4  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay  it.' " 

The  news  of  her  brother's  reprieve 
was  brought  on  the  morning  of  her 
death.  The  kind  magistrate,  to  whom 
the  unhappy  girl  had  been  an  object  of 
great  interest,  and  who  had  used  every 
possible  effort  to  save  her  brother,  was 
the  first  to  apprise  her  of  it.  The 
effect  of  joy  was,  alas !  contrary  to  the 
hopes  of  her  kind  mistress, too  overpow- 
ering for  her  weak  frame.  She  rallied, 
indeed,  for  a  few  moments,  in  the  hope 
of  being  the  first  to  communicate  the 
tidings  to  the  wretched  Jane,  who  was 
that  day  coming  to  visit  her ;  but  the 
effort  was  fatal  to  her ;  she  caught  the 
infant,  indeed,  in  her  arms,  pressed  on 
its  lips  a  feverish  kiss,  and  then, 
hastily  replacing  it  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  name 
of  William  on  her  lips,  expired.  On 
the  same  day  that  Richard  was  sum- 
moned to  quit  his  native  shore  for  ever 
(in  which  exile  his  wife  and  child  were 
afterwards,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
magistrate  and  Mrs.  Wayland,  assisted 
to  join  him),  his  sister  was  conveyed 
to  the  silent  tomb;  and  in  a  little 
space,  the  name  of  the  Luddite's  sister, 
and  the  circumstances  of  her  short  but 
eventful  life,  and  painful  death,  were 
remembered  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
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A  RAILWAY  GLANCE  AT  THE  CORN-LAWS 

OR,  A  FEW  WOUUS  WHICH  PASSED,  BETWEEN  WATFORD  AND  THING,  ON  THE 

20TH  OF  JANUARY,  1839. 

Birmingham  Manufacturer.  By  the  biubly  with  this  view.  It  is  now 
way,  how  is  it  that  so  little  seems  to  be  taken  up  by  the  millownere  of  Man- 
doing  in  London,  in  the  matter  of  the  chaster,  Leeds,  &c. ;  many  of  whom,  for 
corn-laws  ?  We  are  just  about  to  take  a  hope  of  an  additional  profit  of  a  iarth- 
the  field  at  Birmingham ;  and  I  rather  ing  a-yard,  would  pawn  the  country's 
think  that  we  shall  shew  some  strength,  honour  and  their  own  wretched  souls. 

Londoner.  I  don't  think  that  the  But  these  two  classes — the  ministerial 

Londoners  are  quite  so  easily  caught  jobbers  of  the  lower  order,  and  the 

by  such  follies.    We  have  rather  too  factory  tyrants — are  nearly  the  only 


ones  that  seem  to  be  stirring  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  Lon- 
don will  lend  much  help  to  either  of 
them. 

B.  You  are  too  uncharitable.  But 
let  us  have  a  little  conversation  on  the 
subject;  looking  at  the  question  sim- 
ply on  its  own  merits.  Vou  will  not 
deny  that  corn  is  just  now  much  higher 
than  we  could  wish ;  and  I  supr. 


much  to  do  to  find  leisure  to  run  after 
every  conjuror.  The  Chartists  have, 
I  believe,  got  together  their  tens  and 
twenties  of  thousands  in  the  provincial 
towns  ;  but,  in  London,  they  could 
hardly  muster  as  many  people  as  ge- 
nerally assemble  to  see  a  balloon.  As 
to  the  corn-law  question,  the  people  of 
London  care  rather  less  about  it  than 
they  do  about  Lord  Durham's  a  vin- 
dication in  other  words,  nothing  at  that  you  will  admit  that  this  has  been 
all.  brought  about,  in  a  great  measure,  by 

B.  You  cannot  be  correct!    Why,  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  ? 

what  would  you  have  them  care  about,  L.  I  admit,  of  course,  your  first  pro- 

if  not  on  a  matter  so  intimately  con-  position ;  but  I  cannot  quite  concede 

nected  with  all  the  great  interests  of  the  second.    We  have  had  corn  in 

the  country  ?  England,  for  several  years  past,  at  a 

L.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  question,  moderate  price— say  from  42*.  to  60*., 

if  considered  on  its  own  merits,  is  one  and  tliat  without  importation.  Gra- 

of  vast  importance.  But  I  speak  merely  dually,  however,  from  the  increase  of 

of  the  present  discussion ;  which  I  look  population  and  the  general  employment 

upon,  and  so,  I  believe,  do  many  others,  of  the  poor,  the  stock  of  corn  in  the  coun- 

as  nothing  better  than  a  most  contempt-  try  had  become  low;  and  a  deficient  ha  r- 

ible  piece  of  political  swindling;  so  vest  occurring  just  at  that  juncture,  the 

contemptible,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  capitalists  and  great  dealers  are  enabled 

bring  ourselves  seriously  to  apprehend  to  keep  the  price  at  a  point  tar  above 

any  danger  from  it.  its  ordinary  level.    But  had  the  last 

B.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain,  if  you  harvest  been  a  good  one,  wheat  would 

please,  why  you  use  such  terms  in  re-  now  have  been  at  about  00s.    I  there- 

fation  to  it.  fore  cannot  so  easily  admit  that  it  is  to 

L.  1  call  it  "  political  swindling,"  the  corn-laws  alone,  or  even  chiefly, 

because  I  look  upon  the  whole  of  the  that  we  owe  the  present  prices.  We 

agitation  lately  raised  to  be  nothing  owe  them  to  the  act  of  God,  who  has 


else,  in  its  origin  and  main  object, 
than  a  miserable  and  dirty  trick,  de- 
signed to  set  the  two  great  interests  of 
the  country  by  the  ears,  in  the  hope 
that,  while  they  are  squabbling,  the 
ministry  and  its  delinquencies  may 
be  forgotten,  and  the  present  holders 
of  office  be  permitted  to  draw  their 
salaries  for  some  months  longer.  I 
narrowly  watched  the  commencement 
of  the  movement ;  and  though  I  would 
not  charge  it  upon  the  ministers  them- 
selves, it  was  certainly  commenced  by 
some  of  their  underlings,  and  indu- 


chosen,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  give 
us  only  a  short  supply  for  the  present 
year.  As  to  the  corn-laws,  you  are  of 
course  aware  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  offer  no  obstruction  to  the 
foreign  supply.  Any  man  that  chooses 
may  bring  in  all  the  grain  that  he  can 
buy,  in  any  part  of f  the  world,  at  a 
merely  nominal  duty  of  1*.  per  quarter. 

B.  Yes;  but  you  evade  my  question. 
Can  you  doubt,  I  would  ask,  that  if  the 
present  corn-laws  had  never  been  pass- 
ed, there  would  have  been  such  sup- 
plies of  corn,  grown  for  our  market  m 
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foreign  countries,  as  would  hare  abund- 
antly supplied  our  present  wants,  and 
preTt'iiicu  mm  nsc  in  wneai  10  ovs.  per 
quarter? 

L.  I  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  that  had 
the  corn-laws  never  been  passed,  our 


all  probability  very  different  from  what 
it  now  is  :  but,  whether  it  would  have 
better  or  worse,  I  cannot  even 


B.  Why,  how  can  you 
this  point  ?  Surely,  if  foreigners  had 
been  accustomed  to  grow  corn  for  our 
market,  they  would  have  been  better 
prepared  to  give  us  large  supplies  than 
they  are  now  ? 

L.  That  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
question.  If  it  had  been  our  practice 
to  boy  much  of  our  com  from  abroad, 
there  would  probably  have  been  lareer 


probably 

supplies  from  the  Continent  than  we 
can  now  obtain.  But  then  you  should 
recollect,  also,  that  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  our  home  supply  would  have 
been  proportionably  smaller  than  it 
now  is.  Observe,  too,  that  there  being 
but  a  short  supply  this  year  in  most 
several  of  the  governments, 


in  order  to  keep  the  corn  at  home  for 
their  own  people,  have  prohibited  ex- 
portation. And  this  they  would  have 
done,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  whether 
corn-laws  existed  in  England  or  not. 
Gar  situation,  therefore,  might  have 
been  this :  to  have  grown  far  less  corn 
at  home  than  we  now  do,  and  yet 
to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  foreign 
supplies  just  when  most  wanted.  And 
such  a  situation,  clearly,  would  have 
been  far  worse  than  that  which  we  now 
occupy. 

B.  Well,  I  see  you  will  not  very 
easily  take  things  for  granted.  But 
tell  me,  now,  What  is  your  chief  ob- 
jection to  a  repeal  of  these  obnoatous 

L.  Nay,  it  rather  belongs  to  you  to 
state  a  reaton  why  we  should  repeal 
them.  It  is  you  that  demand  a  change ; 
»t  is  for  you,  therefore,  to  furnish  a 
reason. 

B.  Well,  I  will  just  read  you,  out 
of  my  pocket-book,  a  few  passages 
which  I  have  noted  down,  when  any 
of  the  late  speeches  at  corn-law  repeal 
meetings  happened  to  strike  me.  Here 
is  one,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
popular  of  the  arguments  generally 


"  Twenty  millions  of  people  are  made 
to  pay  a  starvation  price  for  bread,  that 


36,000  landowners  may  riot  in  afflueuca 

and  luxury. 

Suppose  these,  with  their  families, 
to  amount  to  180,000  in  til,  are  these, 
for  their  selfish  and  unjust  ends,  to  injure 
the  whole  20,000,0001" 

X.  I  think  there  never  was  a  ques- 
tion, on  which  the  advocates  on  one 
side  were  so  food  of  refuting  each 
other.  Here  is  a  Morning  Chronicle, 
which  I  have  only  just  boughl,  which 
tells  me  that 

"  The  Leeds  Mercury  says,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  bread-tax  on  the  people 
of  England  ia  equal  to  eighteen  millions 
rw#  hundred  thouMnd  a-year.  And  of  this 
ouly  about  one-tenth,  or  1,800,000/.,  goes 
as  increased  rent  to  the  landlords.  The 
nation,  therefore,  pays  18,200,O0OJ.,  to 
yield  the  landlords  l,800,000i. !  Is  not 
the  bread-tax,  then,  as  wasteful  as  it  is 
injurious?" 

ere  is  a  distinct  admission, 
18,000,000/.  which  this  cal- 
culator supposes  to  be  added  to  the 
price  of  food  by  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  only  one- U nth  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords  1  But  the 
remaining  16,000,000/.  is  not  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  goes  into  the  hands 
or  pockets  of  some  class  or  other. 
That  class,  of  course,  must  be  the  agri- 
culturists ;  t. «.  the  farmers  and  their 
labourers.  It  comes,  then,  to  mis,  that 
your  proposition  for  a  total  repeal  of 
the  corn -laws  goes  to  take  away 
1,600,000/.  a-year  from  the  landlords, 
touching  whom  I  shall  not  now  stop  to 
argue;  but  the  other  16,000,000/.  from 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  And  do  you 
realty  mean  to  argue,  that  these  culti- 
vators can  afford  to  give  up  this 
16,000,000/.  a-year  without  suffering 
prodigious  distress — without,  in  short, 
being  ruined  and  starved  ? 

&  They  will  share,  you  know,  in  the 
benefit  of  cheaper  bread. 

L.  But  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  to  a 
man  of  the  benefit  of  having  cheaper 
bread,  when,  in  order  to  make  it  cheap, 
you  are  going  to  deprive  him  of  his 
whole  employment  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

B.  Well,  let  us  take  another  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Gregg  says,  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting : 

"  All  we  ask  for  is  a  freo  trade:  a 
clear  field  and  no  favour.* 

f  L.  I  suppose  that  what  Mr.  Gregg 
means  is,  the  ports  absolutely  open, 
tor  the  import  of  corn  doty  free.  He 
does  not  propose,  I  believe,  the  plan 
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of  former  years, — a  fixed  duty  of  10*. 
or  1 5s.  per  quarter. 

B.  No,  it  would  obviously  be  ridi- 
culous to  think  of  amending  the  pre- 
sent laws  by  the  substitution  of  any 
scheme  of  this  kind.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  some  others  of  the  cabinet, 
are  said  to  entertain  some  such  idea ; 
but  it  will  certainly  be  impossible  for 
them  even  to  get  a  hearing  for  such  an 
absurdity.  We  are  now  importing  corn 
at  a  duty  at  1*.  per  quarter,  and  we  re- 
quire all  we  can  get.  Not  for  an  in- 
stant would  the  idea  be  tolerated  of 
raising  that  duty  to  10*.,  or  even  7s. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  the 
next  harvest  to  be  large,  and  the 
breadth  of  land  sown  with  corn  to  be 
greater  than  usual,  we  may  have  English 
corn  down  to  48* .,  or  even  42*.,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  enactment  of  the  corn- 
laws  ;  and  then  foreign  wheat,  brought 
in  at  35*.,  would  not  be  one  penny 
cheaper  than  our  own.  So  that  this 
scheme  would  be  altogether  ineffectual 
and  useless  in  a  plentiful  year,  while, 
in  a  year  of  scarcity,  like  the  present, 
it  would  make  wheat  90s.,  instead  of 
80*.,  as  it  is  now. 

L.  You  agree  with  me,  then,  that 
the  only  tangible  proposition  which  is 
likely  to  be  brought  before  parliament, 
is  that  for  a  total  repeal.  The  ports  are 
to  be  opened,  now  and  at  all  future 
times,  for  the  constant  importation  of 
corn,  duty  free.  That  is  the  question, 
is  it  not  ?  * 

B.  Certainly ;  and  not  for  corn  only, 
but  for  all  kinds  of  food. 

L.  Well,  then,  I  would  ask  you  whe- 
ther it  will  be  possible  for  one  large 
class  to  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
protecting  duties  which  guard  the  in- 
dustry of  another  class,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  stating  their  willingness  to 
adopt  the  same  «•  free  trade  "  system 
as  far  as  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned ?  For  instance,  I  observed  the 
other  day,  in  Sir  II.  PameU's  book  — 
and  I  believe  that  the  late  alterations 
have  been  trivial — that  foreign  wool- 
lens cannot  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
try without  paying  a  duty  of  15  per  cent; 
cottons,  of  10  per  cent;  china,  of  15 
per  cent  ;  silks,  of  30  per  cent ;  brass 
and  copper,  of  30  per  cent ;  iron,  steel, 
tin,  and  pewter,  of  20  per  cent ;  lore, 
of  30  per  cent ;  leather,  of  30  per  cent ; 
and  linen,  of  40  per  cent.  Now,  clearly, 
if  all  these  manufacturers  unite,  and  de- 
mand that  the  first  and  greatest  manu- 
facture of  all — that  which  employs  ten 


times  as  many  tiands  as  any  one  of 
them,  and  far  more  than  the  whole  of 
them  put  together — if  they  demand 
that  this  branch  of  industry  shall  be 
wholly  deprived  of  protection,  and  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition,  on  the 
terms  of  "  a  clear  field  and  no  favour,'9 
they  must  freely  and  unreservedly  offer 
to  submit  to  the  same  competition 
themselves. 

B.  I  think  that  some  difference  may 
be  made  in  the  case  of  corn,  from  its 
being  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and 
therefore  the  main  thing  which  the  go- 
vernment ought  to  take  care  to  see 
cheaply  and  plentifully  distributed. 

L.  It  is  a  necessary  of  life,  assuredly, 
but  hardly  more  so,  in  this  climate,  than 
clothing.  I  saw  it  asserted,  in  one  of 
the  Leeds  papers,  the  other  day,  that 
"  the  people  had  a  right  to  demand  to 
be  permitted  to  buy  food  wherever  they 
could  get  it  cheapest."  Now,  if  they 
have  this  right  in  so  unqualified  a  de- 
gree, that  no  other  consideration  is  to 
be  named,  surely  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  buy  clothing 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  wher- 
ever they  can  buy  those  things  for  the 
least  money. 

JB.  Certainly,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  very  great  difference. 

L.  See,  then,  how  the  question  is 
enlarged.  It  is  not  now  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  but  of 
the  entire  abrogation  of  all  protecting 
duties,  at  least  so  far  as  any  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  concerned.  If  the 
Sheffield  manufacturer  upbraids  the 
agriculturist  with  making  him  buy  his 
com  at  prices  generally  higher  than 
those  of  continental  Europe,  the  farmer 
may  reply,  that  the  Berlin  iron  goods 
are  superior  to  the  Sheffield  ones,  and 
yet  he  was  prevented  from  buying  them, 
except  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
The  Leicester  and  Nottingham  stock- 
ing-makers protest  against  the  duty  on 
com :  let  them  agree  to  part  with  the 
15  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  woollens, 
and  the  30  per  cent  on  foreign  silks. 
Let  all  classes,  in  short,  who  are  en- 
gat^ed  in  productive  industry,  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  totally  impossible  for 
protective  duties  to  be  retained  in  a 
variety  of  minor  branches,  when  the 
system  has  been  wholly  abaudoned  in 
the  main  and  leading  article  of  all. 
The  Manchester  millowners  may  talk 
very  largely ;  but  if  they  mean  to  say, 
We.  will  not  be  compelled  to  buy  our 
com  of  English  farmers,  if  we  can  get 
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it  cheaper  to  Poland  ;  but  the  English 
farmers  shall  be  compelled  to  buy  our 
cottons  and  linens,  whether  they  can 
buy  these  goods  cheaper  elsewhere  or 
not, — I  rather  think  that  they  will  find 
that  the  common  sense  and  common 
justice  of  England  will  be  too  much 
for  them  in  the  long  run. 

B.  No :  I  do  not  think  they  will 
venture  to  take  this  position.  I  sup- 
pose it  must  come  to  this,— that  all  pro- 
tective duties  must  be  given  up.  In 
fact,  I  think  I  have  seen  some  expres- 
sions of  willingness,  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  repeal,  that  some  general 
measure  of  this  sort  should  be  adopted. 

L.  Probably  you  may :  but  I  think 
that,  if  you  bad  observed  closely  from 
whom  such  expressions  fell,  you  would 
have  found  him  to  be  some  Liverpool 
broker,  or  London  commission-agent, 
whose  only  interest  was  to  sell  as  many 
goods  as  he  could,  without  the  least 
concern  as  to  whether  the  manufacture 
of  them  was  profitable  or  not.  As  to 
the  great  body  of  the  manufacturers,  I 
rather  doubt  their  willingness  to  close 
with  such  a  bargain.  But,  until  they 
do  plainly  declare  such  willingness,  they 
must  stand  in  the  position  of  men  who 
are  not  willing  to  do  unto  others  what 
they  wish  others  to  do  unto  them,— who 
like  protective  duties  for  their  own 
branches  of  trade,  but  dislike  them  when 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

B.  But,  really,  I  think  that  you  are 
unjust  to  the  manufacturers.  They  see, 
in  many  cases,  their  business  leaving 
them;  they  are  compelled  to  dismiss 
workmen  by  hundreds,  and  can  you 
suppose  that  they  will  quietly  rest 
amidst  all  this,  without  any  attempt  to 
relieve  themselves,  or  to  save  their 
workpeople?  1  saw  a  passage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Gregg's  speeches,  the  other  day, 
which  so  struck  roe,  that  I  took  it  down. 
It  was  as  follows: — 

"  The  state  of  oor  trade  in  velveteen 
with  Russia,  I  will  briefly  enumerate.  In 

1834,  we  shipped  345,000  yards;  in 

1835,  177,000  yards;  in  1836,  53,000 
yards:  in  1837, '8,000 yards.  The  trade 
l»us  departed. 

"  I  have  also  o  specimen  of  German 
prints,  made  at  Camlet,  in  Germany. 
The  German  print  is  sold  at  15*.  6U,  the 
English  at  17 1. 6J.  The  German  exceeds 
the  English  loth  in  execution  and  work." 

J,.  I  remember  it :  and  there  was 
another  fact  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kawson 
of  a  similar  kind,  to  this  effect :  — 

•«  That  he  was  about  to  give  a  lsrg* 
order  for  hosiery  to  a 


Teller  from  Saxony,  on  which  he  should 
have  to  pay  five  per  cent  expenses,  and 
twenty  per  cent  duty,  and  yet  should 
have  a  handsome  profit  remaining ;  for  be 
bought  for  2s.  6d.  what  he  could  not  pro- 
cure  in  Nottingham  for  less  than  5*.M 

Now,  I  willingly  admit  these  facts: 
I  suppose  them  to  be  literally  correct; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  they  help  the 
argument  in  aid  of  which  the  respective 
speakers  adduced  them.  Mr.  Gregg 
says  "  that  a  German  print  at  15*.  6d. 
exceeds  in  quality  an  English  one  at 
17*.  6d."  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  English  print  is  about 
one-sixth  dearer  than  the  foreign  one. 
Now,  how  is  this  inequality  to  be  met? 
By  merely  giving  the  English  operative 
his  loaf  at  &/.,instead  of  9d.  or  10</.,and 
thereby  reducing  his  wages  (one  element 
only  in  the  cost)  about  2s.  per  week  ? 
The  remedy  evidently  does  not  meet  the 
case.  Still  more  insufficient  is  it,  in  the 
instance  alluded  to  by  Mr.  llawson.  As 
things  are,  he  buys  woollen  hosiery  in 
Saxony  for  2s.  6d.t  which  he  cannot 
buy  here  for  less  than  5s.  Again  I  say, 
if  you  reduce  the  4  lb.  loaf  to  64,  or 
even  to  5d.,  will  that  enable  you  to 
match  the  Saxon  hosiery  at  2*.  6d.1 
Clearly  not.  These  gentlemen,  then, 
gravely  propose  to  revolutionise  the 
whole  property  and  dealings  of  the 
country  in  an  experiment,  which  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  shew  to  be 
utterly  hopeless. 

B.  But  what  do  you  propose,  to 
meet  the  evils  which  Mr.  Gregg  and 
Mr.  llawson  point  out  ? 

L.  Really  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  answer  this  question.  These  gentle- 
men are  "  economists  "  and  "  free  trade  " 
disciples;  and  it  is  by  the  operation  of 
their  own  principles  that  all  these  evils 
have  been  brought  about.  They  com- 
plain that  foreigners  are  obtaining  our 
machinery  and  rivalling  our  manufac- 
turers, and  who,  but  one  of  their  own 
advocates, — Mr.  Joseph  Iiuroe  himself, 
— brought  in,  and  carried  through,  the 
bill  for  permitting  the  export  of  ma- 
chinery, assisted,  I  believe,  by  Mr* 
Poulett  Thomson?  It  is  rather  too 
much,  then,  for  these  people  to  get  them- 
selves into  a  scrape,  and  then  to  call 
upon  us  to  get  them  out.  But  if  I  were 
to  advise  them,  I  should  say,  retrace 
your  steps.  Repeal  all  the  free  trade 
follies  of  the  last  dozen  years.  Above 
all,  if  you  dislike  foreign  competition 
yourselves,— if  you  feel  the  probability  of 


being  beaten  in  tlie  contest, —  do  not 
make  that  a  reason  for  dragging  those 
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into  the  same  predicament  who  are  at 
present  exempt.  The  agriculturists  are 
content :  use  your  own  maxim,  "  Let 
them  alone." 

B.  Ay,  that  is  very  easily  said,  but 
something  must  be  done.  And  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  place  the  ques- 
tion so  entirely  upon  this  footing.  One 
of  the  advocates  tor  repeal  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "  What  I  look  to  is,  a 
new  creation  of  employments ;  —  a  new 
race  of  customers.  I  look  to  see  new 
markets  created  for  our  manufactures  ; 
and  not  merely  rivals  supplanted  in  the 
old  ones." 

L.  Yes:  I  know  that  some  persons 
indulge  in  this  kind  of  nonsense.  But 
you  should  try  to  reduce  these  flights  of 
fancy  into  dry  matters  of  fact.  Just 
try,  now,  to  explain,  in  plain  English, 
what  this  «'  creation1'  means. 

B.  I  suppose  that  he  meant,  that  if 
we  became  customers  to  the  continental 
corn-ffrowers,  to  a  large  extent,  we 
should  thus  raise  up  a  new  mass  of 
consumers  of  our  manufactures,  and 
thus  immensely  increase  our  trade,  and 
our  means  of  employing  our  people. 

L.  In  other  words,  he  was  one  of 
those  people  who  are  unable  to  grasp 
more  than  a  single  idea  at  a  time.  Let 
us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  this  piece  of 
folly.  We  consume,  I  believe,  in  Eng- 
land, about  50,000,000  of  quarters  per 
annum  of  grain  of  all  sorts.  Suppose 
the  corn-laws  entirely  repealed,  and  all 
the  Continent  pouring  grain  into  onr 
markets.  We  might,  perhaps,  thus 
soon  come  to  buy  20,000,000  of 
quarters  of  foreign  grain  in  the  year. 
And  your  friend,  I  suppose,  took  for 
granted  that  nearly  an  equal  amount  of 
our  manufactured  goods  would  be  ex- 
ported to  balance  ihe  account,  and  that 
this  would  constitute  a  ncie  trade,  to 
that  extent. 

B.  Yes :  I  understood  that  to  be  his 
view. 

L.  Then  I  observe,  first,  that  he 
marvellously  forgot  one  very  important 
point  in  the  case ;  namely,  that  if  we 
thus  bought  of  Poland  and  Prussia 
20,000,000  of  quarters  of  corn  more 
than  heretofore,  and  thus  increased  our 
trade  in  that  direction,  we  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  buying  20,000,000  of 
quarters  lets  of  our  own  agriculturists, 
and  thus  destroying  our  home  market 
to  fully  the  same  extent  that  we  had 
augmented  our  foreign  one.  2.  That 
we  should  have  done  even  worse  than 
this ;  for  that,  instead  of  giving  per- 
haps 30,000,0001.  sterling  to  our  own 


farmers,  to  spend  among  us,  we  should 

only  give  about  20,000,000/.  to  the 
foreigner ;  and  thus  the  new  trade  that 
your  friend  talked  of  creating,  would 
only  be  the  substitution  of  a  reduced 
trade  for  the  larger  one,  which  we  had 
previously  possessed.  3.  But  worse 
still,  we  had  previously  paid  this 
30,000,000/.  to  our  own  farmers,  who 
had  scarcely  any  option  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  spend  it  among  us, 
and  who,  in  fact,  did  spend  it  among 
us ;  whereas,  now  we  should  be  paying 
a  smaller  amount  to  foreigners,  who 
would,  unquestionably,  as  far  as  they 
could,  keep  it  among  themselves,  and 
encourage  their  own  manufacturers. 

B.  Yes,  but  you  are  very  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
continue  to  take  their  corn,  except  on 
the  footing  of  an  exchange  of  manu- 
factured goods  for  it.  Gold  could 
only  be  sent  in  payment  to  a  certain 
extent;  after  reaching  which  point,  if 
we  bought  their  corn,  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  get  paid  tor  it  in  any 
thing  but  the  products  of  our  industry. 

L.  Yes,  I  know  that  such  is  the 
theory  of  the  exchanges ;  but  you  must 
not  throw  out  of  view  the  statements 
just  now  quoted  from  Mr.  Gregg  and 
Mr.  Rawson.  If  the  German  print  at 
15*.  6d.  be  preferable  in  quality  to  an 
English  one  at  17*.  6d.f  and  if  Saxon 
hosiery  at  2s.  6d.  be  equal  to  English 
at  5s.t  it  is  clearly  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Germans  will  take  our 
goods  in  payment  for  their  corn,  at 
higher  prices  than  the  same  articles 
command  in  their  own  markets.  They 
will  coolly  tell  us,  We  cannot  give  the 
prices  you  ask  for  your  manufactured 
goods.  If,  therefore,  you  want  our 
corn,  you  must  give  us  hard  cash  for 
it,  or  else  go  without.  Thus  the  end 
would  be,  that  in  reaching  greedily 
after  a  new  market,  we  should  give  up 
a  home  demand,  of  which  we  were  sure, 
for  a  foreign  demand,  of  which  we  could 
not  be  sure ;  in  other  words,  we  should 
grasp  at  the  shadow,  and  let  the  sub- 
stance slip  away. 

jB.  But,  surely,  it  can  never  be  salu- 
tary for  a  country  to  be  exposed  to  the 
fluctuations  which  we  have  lately  seen, 
and  to  the  high  prices  under  which  we 
now  suffer  ? 

7,.  I  deny  both ;  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
tent commonly  intended  by  these  terms. 
While  some  seasons  are  distinguished 
by  great  plenty,  and  others  by  positive 
failure  of  the  crops,  some  degree  of 
fluctuation  must  exist ;  and  in  seasons 
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of  dearth  prices  will  necessarily  be 
higher  than  in  years  of  plenty.  These 
are  circumstances  which  no  human  le- 
gislation can  avoid  or  prevent.  But 
look  at  the  striking  fact,  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  in  our  markets,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1 785  to  1 795,  was 
54s.  3 \d. ;  and  in  the  seven  years  from 
1830  to  1837,  53s.  11*,  and  then  say, 
whether  the  present  corn-laws  have 
caused  either  high  prices  or  great  fluc- 
tuation.   Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 

of°Mr.SU 


b,  otir 


"  The  history  of  the  country  for  the 
last  170  yean  clearly  proves,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  cheapness  produced  by  foreign 
import  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  scarcity ; 
and,  on  the  ether,  that  a  steady  home 
supply  is  the  Only  safe  foundation  of 
steady  and  moderate  prices." 

B.  But,  after  all,  is  not  the  govern- 
ment bonnd,  by  a  responsibility  which 
it  cannot  shake  off,  to  see  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  have  the  necessary 
support  of  life  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
possible  ? 

X.  The  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment is,  to  consider  the  general  good 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  not  quite  self-evident  that  cheap 
food,  with  low  wages,  would  be  more 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  than  higher  prices 
and  higher  wages.  The  main  difference 
between  an  English  labourer  and  a 
Polish  one  is,  that  the  former  earns 
from  10*.  to  30s.  per  week,  according 
to  the  character  of  his  employment, 
and  eats  white  bread,  and  often  meat ; 
while  the  former  cams  his  8s.  or  4i. 
weekly,  and  lives  on  black  bread,  or 
roots,  or  the  coarsest  vegetables.  Get 
rid  of  all  the  enactments  which  protect 
British  industry,  and  you  may  assimi- 
late the  English  and  the  Polish  la- 
bourer; but  it  will  be  by  depressing 
the  former,  not  by  elevating  the  latter. 

jB.  T  see,  however,  that  a  Mr.  Sy- 
roons  lias  been  insisting  upon  it,  at 
Stroud,  that  wages  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

L.  Yes,  I  observed  it ;  and  in  it  I 
saw  another  instance  of  the  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  advocates  of 
Repeal.  They  have  ever  a  different 
story  for  a  different  auditory.  Lord 
Fitxwilliam  addresses  the  higher  classa, 
landowners  and  manufacturers,  thus  : 

"  If  wages  be  high,  the  price  of  goods 
must  be  high ;  but  it  iho  price  of  goedft 


Here  it  is  plainly  avowed  that  the 
object  is  to  reduce  wages,  in  order  to 
compete  successfully  with  continental 
manufacturers.  But  Mr.  Symons,  at 
Stroud,  had  to  address  the  ttforking 
classes,  and  for  them  he  had  quite 
another  story.   He  tells  them  : 

"  Wages  abroad  were  much  lower  than 
here.  It  was  a  very  great  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  labourer  hers 
would  be  m  badly  off  through  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws.  If  the  demand  for  la- 
the labourer's 


Thus  wages  arc  to  be  reduced,  or 
are  not  to  be  reduced,  just  as  suits  the 
purpose  of  the  moment,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  auditory.  The  Leedi  Mer- 
cury even  has  the  impudence  to  carry 
this  sort  of  game  so  far,  as  to  try  to 
persuade  the  landowners  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws  will  give  them 
higher  prices!  The  whole  hue  and  cry 
now  getting  up  turns  upon  the  point  of 
"  cheap  bread ;"  and  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  corn  is  to  be  got  at  a 
clieaper  rate  abroad  than  at  home, 
there  is  no  sense  whatever  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question ;  and  yet  Baines 
ventures  to  insult  the  understandings  of 


me  country  gentlemen,  by  arguing  that 


•*  An  increase  in  the  general  prosperity 
and  population  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  landowners  must  share,  because  land 
itself,  and  the  products  of  land,  thereby 
become  in  greater  request,  and  fetch  a 
higher  price  / 

B.  Well,  I  admit  that  this  it  not 
honest.  But  do  you  really  imagine 
that  the  spirit  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  now  fairly  roused,  can  safely 
be  despised,  or  that  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  doing  something  to  meet  their 
demands. 

L.  I  confess  I  have  seen  no  excite- 
ment or  manifestation  of  public  feeling, 
yet,  which  has  appeared  to  me  in  the 
least  degree  formidable.  The  metro- 
polis is  as  careless  as  possible  about 
the  matter.  A  meeting  was  lately  called 
in  Clerkenwell  parish,  which  contains 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  the  num- 
ber that  assembled  was  about  150 !  In 
Bishopsgate,  another  very  large  parish, 
not  even  a  doten  could  be  got  together. 
And,  as  to  the  movements  at  Man- 
chester, and  other  large  towns,  they  are 
in  no  sense  popular  meetings ;  they  are 
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ly  meetings  of  one  class  of  traders, 
who  come  together  to  complain  of  a 
duty  which  they  think  presses  hardly 
upon  them.  At  Manchester,  where 
the  owners  of  mills,  and  the  persons 
connected  with  them,  must  be  many 
thousands,  a  three-and-sixpenny  dinner 
was  advertised,  at  which  a  dozen  live 
members  of  parliament  were  to  be  seen, 
like  the  lions  at  feeding  time ;  and  to 
see  such  a  shew,  at  so  low  a  price,  900 

Sersons  came  together.  There  was  no- 
ting very  appalling  in  this.  In  fact,  T 
can  hardly  feel  much  alarm  about  the 
issue,  until  I  see  some  tolerable  shew 
of  reason  or  argument  put  forth  by  the 
repealers.  The  twaddle  that  may  pass 
in  a  town-council,  or  in  a  borough- 
meeting,  will  go  for  very  little  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  have  no- 
thing, yet,  but  a  greedy  and  selfish  at- 
tempt, by  one  class  of  traders,  to  make 
the  law  just  what  may  suit  their  pur- 
pose, without  the  least  regard  for  others. 
And  what  makes  this  attempt  the  more 
disgusting  is,  that  it  is  made  by  just 
that  class  which  is  already  the  most  ra- 
pidly accumulating  wealth. 

B.  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  Did 
you  not  observe  that  several  of  the 
speakers  at  Manchester  declared  that 
they  had  been  making  no  profit  for 
these  two  years  past  ? 

L.  That  may  be  true  enough  of  an 
individual,  here  and  there,  or  even  of  one 
set  of  mill-owners.  We  have  often  had 
years  in  which  the  whole  body  of  farmers 
rather  lost  than  gained  by  their  year's 
work.  But  what  can  be  more  notorious 
than  the  fact  of  the  vast  sums  which 
have  been  made  by  the  manufacturing 
interest  within  the  last  few  years  ?  What 
class  is  it  that  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
thirty  millions  now  expending  on  rail- 
ways? Is  it  not  notorious  that  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  hold 
half  the  railway  property  in  England  ; 
and  that,  not  content  with  these,  they 
have  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the 
means  for  establishing  railroads  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe  ?  And  when  does 
an  estate,  of  however  large  an  amount, 
come  into  the  market  in  the  northern 
counties,  without  a  sharp  competition 
among  the  mill-owners  as  to  who  shall 
be  the  purchaser?  And  yet  these  are 
the  men,  who,  in  their  grasping  ambi- 
tion, would  fain  put  down  manufac- 
tures in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  monopolise  the  honour  and  the 
profit  of  being  the  sole  immolaters  of 


children, on  a  wholesale  scale,  through- 
out the  civilized  world  1 

B.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
more  signs  of  new  accumulations  of 
capital  among  the  manufacturers  than 
among  the  landowners.  But  I  see  we 
are  about  to  part.  What  is  the  general 
conclusion  to  which  you  come  ? 

L.  I  see  no  ground,  even  in  the  least 
degree  plausible,  laid  for  the  demanded 
change ;  and  therefore  I  must  continue 
to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the  legis- 
lature, without  any  cause  shewn,  will 
not  uselessly  tamper  with  so  important 
a  matter.    I  consider, 

1.  That  the  present  high  price  of 
corn  arises  from  a  general  shortness  of 
the  crops  throughout  Europe  ;  and  that 
as  "  open  ports,"  which  exist  at  present, 
do  not  remove  the  evil,  there  can  be  no 
legislative  remedy  for  it.  One  abundant 
year,  and  nothing  else,  will  bring  down 
wheat  to  its  former  level. 

2.  That,  anticipating  that  event, 
namely,  that  wheat  may  be  again  at 
54*.  or  56*.,  there  will  remain  no 
grievance  of  "  dear  bread  '*  to  be 
removed. 

3.  That  the  alleged  necessity  of  buy- 
ing corn  of  foreigners,  in  order  to  in- 
duce and  enable  them  to  buy  our  ma- 
nufactures, exists  in  an  equal  degree  in 
the  case  of  our  own  people.  If  you 
leave  the  English  farmer,  and  prefer  to 
buy  your  corn  of  the  Polish  one,  you 
will  only  gain  a  poor  and  doubtful, 
though  a  new  customer,  in  the  foreigner, 
by  giving  up,  and  sacrificing,  a  far  better 
one  in  your  own  countryman. 

4.  that  if  any  supposed  fall  of  prices, 
arising  from  the  free  admission  of  fo- 
reign corn,  does  not  produce  an  equiva- 
lent fall  of  wages  among  our  operatives, 
the  master  manufacturers  will  realise 
none  of  the  advantages  for  which  they 
are  now  contending;  while,  if  such  a 
fall  of  wages  is  produced,  then,  not  the 
workmen,  but  merely  a  few  thousand 
raillowners,  will  be  benefited  by  the 
change.  And, 

.*».  That  any  large  withdrawal  of  pro- 
tection from  the  agriculturist,  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  equal  relinquish- 
ment of  protection  by  the  manufac- 
turer ;  and  thus  the  only  result  will  be, 
lower  prices,  lower  wages,  and  worse 
fare  to  all  the  industrious  classes, 
merely  to  please  a  few  commission- 
agents,  and  to  give  a  still  further  gain 
to  the  funded  capitalist,  the  mortgagee, 
and  the  possessors  of  fixed  incomes. 
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I.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STATEMENTS. 
II.  PROTESTANT  STATEMENTS. 

Long  and  impartial  observation  has 
most  fully  convinced  us,  that  the  enemy 
we  have  reason  to  guard  against  is  not 
Si  him,  but  Heresy;  not  Voluntaryism, 
but  Popery.  The  sects  are  no  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  bubbles  on  the 
surface  of  the  troubled  ocean,  through 
which  the  mariner  ploughs  his  way  un- 
impeded and  unalarmed  ;  but  Roman- 
ism, like  a  coral  reef,  iocreasiog  daily 
in  dimensions,  unseen  and  unsuspected, 
demands  that  we  should  erect  a  beacon 
beside  it,  to  shew  distinctly  those  perils 
by  which  church  and  state,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  altar,  and  the  integrities  of  the 
throne,  are  now  environed.  The  Dis- 
senters we  have  little  reason  to  dread  : 
and  if  we  reflect  for  one  moment 
that  their  body  is  composed  of  frag- 
roental  and  inter-antagonist  forces,  its 
formidable  pretensions  will  instantly 
evaporate.  But  the  undermining  works 
of  darkness — the  enemy  in  the  garb  of 
friendship — the  pestilence  with  the  flush 
of  health  upon  its  cheek  —  the  Jesuit 
robed  in  the  plausibilities  of  modern 
liberalism — Satan  as  an  angel  of  light ; 
in  one  word,  Popery  working  inward 
on  the  vitals  of  our  national  Protest- 
antism;—the  knowledge  of  all  this 
ought  to  resuscitate  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  England,  and  to  evoke,  trumpet- 
tongued,  the  olden  tocsin — 

No  Popery  ! 


We  mean  to  take  up  our  position  as 
firmly  and  as  faithfully  as  before; 
having  resolved  to  rescue  our  glorious 


ark  from  wreck,  or  ourselves  to  perish 
with  it. 

It  appears  from  various  sources  that 
Britain,  the  great  bulwark  of  Protest- 
antism, is  at  this  moment  the  spot  on 
which  the  ravenous  eye  of  die  papal 
hierarchy  is  riveted.  For  its  conversion 
to  an  anile  superstition, the  papal  powers 
are  at  this  moment  combining  and  con- 
centrating their  forces.  Jesuits,  like  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,  swarm  in  our  parishes. 
Mass-houses,  like  plague-spots,  start 
into  existence  with  ominous  speed. 
The  fell  simoom  has  begun  its  mur- 
derous course ;  and  in  Lancashire,  for 
instance,  what  was  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  before  it,  has  been  left  a  waste 
howling  wilderness  behind  it. 

We  cannot  behold  the  gradual  spread 
and  contamination  of  this  moral  pesti- 
lence, without  calling  upon  statesmen, 
clergy,  and  Protestants  throughout  the 
country,  to  adopt  some  more  effective 
steps  than  hitherto,  not  merely  to  arrest 
its  progress,  but  to  extinguish  all  its 
miasma.  We  take  our  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead — between  Pro- 
testantism, the  nursing-mother  of  chaste 
women,  and  great,  because  good  men, 
and  Popery,  the  prolific  parent  of  curses 
more  numerous  and  colossal  than  those 
under  which  Ireland  groans  and  is  in 
agony ;  and  while  we  point  out  "  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day," 
we  shall  not  fail  to  remind  the  de- 
scendants of  Latimer,  Cranmer,  and 
Ridley,  the  fellow-countrymen  of  a 
Wellington  and  a  Nelson,  that 


England  expects  everv  Man  ro  do  his  Doty  ! 
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The  following  tabular  synopsis  is  takeu  partly  from  Laity's  Directories,  and 
partly  from  personal  knowledge. 

Bedfordshire   1 

Berkshire   •   6 

Bucks   1 

Cambridgeshire   1 

Cheshire   9 

Cornwall    2 


Devonshire    9 

Derbyshire    7 


  9 

  16 

Essex   7 

Gloucester   8 

Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight   12 

Herefordshire    5 

Herts   1 

Hunts   0 

Kent   9 

Lancashire   90 

Lincolnshire   10 

Leicestershire   11 

Middlesex   SO 

Monmouth   7 

Norfolk   7 

Nottinghamshire   3 

Northamptonshire   5 

Northumberland    19 

Oxfordshire    7 

Carried  forward  . . 


Brought 

Rutlandshire   0 

Shropshire   9 

Somersetshire    10 

Staffordshire   29 

Suffolk    6 

Surrey    6 

Sussex   8 

Warwickshire    18 

WiTtshST  W'.W 3 

Worcestershire   11 

Yorkshire   52 

Wales. 

Anglesea   0 

Brecknockshire   i 

Carmarthenshire   0 

Cardiganshire    0 

Caernarvonshire    l 

Denbighshire    2 

Flintshire    2 

Glamorganshire   2 

Montgomery   0 

Merionethshire     ............  0 

Pembrokeshire   0 

Radnorshire   0 

Guernsey  .Jersey,  and  Isleof  Man  3 


Total  number  of  Chapels  in  England  and  Wales  in  18.10. 
Do.  do.  do.  18*4. 


453 


Scotch  Counties,  with  the  Number  of  Chapels  in  «ach. 


  7 

Angus   2 

Argyllshire   4 

Ayrshire    4 

Banff ...»•«•«.....••. ......  11 

Berwickshire    2 

Bute   1 

Caithnes3-sbire   1 

Clackmannan    0 

Cromartie   0 

Dumfries-Bhire   2 

Dumbartonshire    1 

Edinburghshire   6 

Fifeshire   1 

Haddington  ................  1 

Inverness' shire   19 

Kinross   0 

Carried  forward ......  62 

Total  number  of  Chapels  in  Scotland  in  1839 

Do.      do.         do.  do,  1829 


B 

Kincardine..................  o 

Kirkcudbrightshire   4 

Lanarkshire    2 

Linlithgow   1 

Morayshire    1 

Nairne    Q 

Orkney   0 

Peebles-shire    l 

Perthshire   2 

Renfrewshire    2 

Ross-shire   1 

Roxburghshire   o 

Selkirkshire    O 

Stirlingshire   $ 

Sutherlaiulshire   0 


79 
51 


Increase  in  10  years  

Total  number  of  Chapel*  m  Great  Britain. 
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Colleges.* 

StEdmund's . .  Old  Hall  G  reen,  Ware.  Ston y  hurst  . .  Lancashire. 

Ushsw  D  orb  am.  Ampleforth  ..York. 

St  Mary's    . .  Birmingham.  8t.G  regory's . .  Downside,  Bath. 

8t.  Peter's   . .  Prior  Park,  Bath .  German  Broad  way,  Woi 

St.  Paul's  ....  Prior  Park,  Bath.  St.  Mary's ....  Aberdeenshire. 

Nunneries  and  Convent*. 

Micklegate  Bar   ...  .York.  St.  Mary's  Priory. . Leamington. 

Hammersmith  London.  Ashton  Hall  .Staffordshire. 

Bishop's  House    ....  Winchester.  Llanherne  South  Cornwall. 

Taunton  Lodge  Taunton.  Carmel  House  Darlington. 

New  Hall  Chelmsford.  Court  House  Bridgewater. 

Spettisburv  House  . .  Blandford.  Sale's  House  Westburj. 

Stanbrook  Hall  Worcester.  Hartbury  Court  Gloucester. 

Caverawall  Castle  Staffordshire.  Presentation  Manchester. 

....•••Yorkshire. 


In  order  that  the  eye,  the  organ  of 
irresistible  assurance,  may  be  impressed 
with  the  domestic  spread  of  the  Romish 
superstition,  we  have  presented  the  read- 
er with  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  whereon 
be  may  painfully  contemplate  the  moral 
ulcerations  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  made  upon  the  bosom  of  our  na- 
tive country.  The  festering  spectacle 
indicates  blame  and  guilt  somewhere. 
And  not  a  little  of  that  blame  is  com- 
pressed in  the  apathy  and  unbelief  of 
Protestants  on  this  momentous  subject. 
But  surely  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin  the 
patriotic  and  Christian  work,  not  only 
of  arresting  the  spread  of  disease,  but 
of  neutralising  its  virus  also.  Luther 
hoped  amid  almost  universal  Roman- 
ism :  and,  doubtless,  there  are  Luthers 
in  the  present  day,  who,  fearless  of  all 
frowns,  and  unbiassed  by  earthly  pro- 
spects, will  stand  forth  in  the  strength 
of  Luther's  God,  the  undaunted  cham- 
pions of  Protestant  Christianity.  We 
know  there  are  many  :  but  we  long  to 
see  thousands  more.  Penetrated  by 
a  sense  of  the  peril  and  exigencies  of 
the  times,  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to 
encourage  and  to  aid  them. 

With  this  object,  we  would  now 
submit  a  sketch  of  the  pretensions 
and  progress  of  the  Church  of  Rome 


in  our  fatherland.  Several  long 
and  useful  papers  have  lately  ap- 
peared on  this  subject,  in  reviews, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  none  of 
which  have  approximated  to  complete- 
ness. A  complete  body  of  statistics, 
mainly  from  personal  knowledge, 
hitherto  a  desideratum,  we  shall  there- 
fore endeavour  to  supply.  A  dispas- 
sionate perusal  of  these  will  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  of  Protestants,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  that  if  there  be  no 
ground  for  alarm,  there  is,  at  least, 
a  powerful  plea  for  instant  remedial 
efforts.  In  the  following  digest,  we 
mean  to  present  either  personal  or 
documentary  evidence,  thereby  to  place 
the  spread  of  papal  superstition  on 
competent  testimony. 

From  causes  which  it  would  require 
too  protracted  a  dissertation  to  unfold, 
there  is,  on  one  side,  a  strong  tendency 
to  reject  every  assertion  of  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  there  exists  a  feverish 
and  unnecessary  alarm.  We  are  nei- 
ther sceptic  nor  credulous.  The  pro- 
mises or  high  Heaven  amply  assure 
us  of  the  immortality  of  His  cause ; 
and  the  activities  and  progress  of  the 
Romish  church  serve  the  more  power* 
fully  to  remind  us  of  our  duties. 


I.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STATEMENTS. 


In  Leicestershire,  near  Whitwick,  Mr. 
W.  O'Woolfrey,  who,  with  monstrous 
presumption,  signs  himself  Pabish 
Priest  of  Grace  Dieu  and  Whitwick, 
published,  in  February  1836,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  his  miraculous 
medal  and  its  sanative  properties  : — 

"  In  England,  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  has  the  Catholic  church  endured  a 


long  night  of  persecution.  During  that 
period,  it  was  wonderful  that  any  vestige 
of  Catholicity  should  subsist.  Blossed 
be  God,  the  spell  is  broken  I  and  once 
more  to  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
Scotchmen,  the  ancient  faith  of  their 
pious  ancestors  is  freely  proclaimed. 
Through  these  islands,  our  divine  reli- 
gion is  making  u  rapid  progress. 
Churches,  colleges,  chapels,  convents, 


•  It  is  needless  to  en 
found  in  the  map. 


and  situation 


will  he 
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and  schools,  are  rising  up  in  such  num- 
bers and  magnificence,  as  to  mako  our 
enemies  quake  for  fear.  And  w  ell  way 
they  fear,  for  the  arm  of  the  Lord  » 
with  us;  and  we  defy  them,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  resist  us.  Heresy, 
already  grown  old,  and  tottering  in  its 
last  stage,  will  soon  be  no  more  ;  and 
then  these  three  kingdoms  will  again 
become  faithful  portions  of  the  true 
church." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Magazine^  which, 
was  long  c .m  ini  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Ilev.T.  M'ponnell,  of 
Birmingham,  put  forth  the  following 
announcement,  in  one  of  its  most 
vaunting  numbers,  at  the  close  of  1834, 
with  the  general  accuracy  of  which,  as 
far  as  its  statistics  are  concerned,  we  are 
satisfied,  from  personal  investigation  : 

"  Times  have  changed  very  much,  and 
we  are  not  insensiblo  to  the  exertions  of 
those  liberal,  enlightened  statesmen,  that 
brought  about  the  change.  We  have  now 
a  large  chapel  at  Moorfieldg,  which  all 
the  world  (!)  frequent,  and  whore,  for 
years,  the  truths  of  religion  have  been 
without  fear  announced.   The  Borough 
Chapel,  near  the  Belgian  ambassador's 
chapel,  was  some  forty  years  since  opened 
in  a  narrow  dirty  lane ;  the  best  term  it 
deserved  was  that  of  a  wooden  shed.  It 
contained  about  two  hundred ;  and  iu 
every  respect  was  a.  most  miserable  dwell- 
ing fox  a  house  of  sacrifice.  now 
chapel  in  the  London  Koad,  which  was 
substituted  for  the  old  one,  holds  about 
one  thousand  ;  hut  the  congregation  be- 
longing to  it  is  nearly  twenty  thousand. 
East  Lane  Chapel,  Rotherhithe,  near  the 
site  of  the  once  princely  abbey  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  can  number  from  two  to  three 
thousand  of  a  congregation.  Virginia 
Street,  once  an  hospital  for  foreign  sailors, 
was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  room  for 
the  priest.   This  has  swelled  into  one  of 
the  most  capacious  chapels  in  London ; 
and  the  few  that  kuelt  and  prayed  in  the 
priest's  room,  to  hear  mass,  has  increased 
to  the  ten  thousand  of  the  actual  present 
congregation.   The  congregation  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  is  ten  thousand  at  least 
Warwick  Street  Chapel,  most  repair  to  it, 
not  for  the  prayers,  hut  for  the  music. 
Spanish  Place  Chapel  has  a  congregation, 
of  six  thousand." 

The  numbers  belonging  to  one  Pop- 
ish chapel  require  explanation.  The 
tact  is,  five  or  six  distinct  congregations 
attend  the  same  chapel  during  so  many 
successive  hours— from  sunrise  to 
twelve  o'clock,  after  which  there  is  no 
mass.  When,  therefore,  many  Protest- 
ants tell  us  of  a  Romish  chapel,  with  a 

rnnorpunt inn    nt   not   more   than  two 


hundred,  they  ought  to  be  informed  of 
other  chapels  having  congregations  of 
teu  thousand.  A  Popish  chapel  is  not 
the  representative  of  the  number,  for 
which  it  furnishes  bonA fidfi  chapelTroora, 
but  of  a  body  sometimes  double,  and 
ofleu  treble,  its  actual  contents,  when 
most  crowded. 

The  Dublin  JReviewt  in  its  number 
for  May  KJ.ki,  remarked, : 

"  We  are  much  satisfied  with  the 
aspect  which  Catholicity  presents  to  us 
at  this  moment  in  Great  Britain.  The 
numbers  who  continue  to  join  them- 
selves to  our  communion,  attest  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  marks  the  religious  character 
of  the  B4je." 

The  same  organ  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism, of  the  same  date,  observed,  on 
the  speech  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ou  this  very  subject: 

"  We  can  assure  his  grace  that  he 
has  underrated  the  number  of  our  new 
churches  now  in  course  of  erection. 
They  are  not  less  than  forty  ;  not  to 
speak  of  four  or  five  now  completed." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Magazine  for 

a  lav   ------    -    -      vm»"»'— »"  ©  t  - 

1834  contains  the  following: 

We  remember  well  that  the  person 
then  called  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
we  believe,  at  present  claims  the  title 
and  enjoys  toe  revenues  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  acknowledged,"  &to.  &c. — 
Roman  Cathokc  Magatine. 

"  We  were  apprized,  several  weeks 
ago.  of  the  departure  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Hr.  Raines,  from  Rome,  Wo,  therefore, 
are  iu  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  his 
lordship's  arrival  at  Prior  Park.  It  is 
said  he  brings  with  htm  a  model  of  St. 
Peter's,  on  which  to  form  the  plan  of  his 
intended  cathedral.  His  lordship  enjoys 
a  great  advautage,  in  having  on  the  spot 
the  beautiful  Bath  stone." — Ibid. 

"  On  Sundav  last,  the  prior  of  the 
Popish  college'  of  Ampleforth  addressed 
a  crowd  of  people  in  Helmsley  market- 
place, during  the  time  of  service  in  his 
chapel,  his  intention  to  do  so  having 
been  announced  the  night  before  by  the 
bellman.  The  address  lasted  upwards  of 
an  hour  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
distributed  a  numbex  o/  tracts,  and  was 
then  drawn  in  hit  phaeton  by  the  persons 
assembled  to  the  imu  The  prior  preached 
the  Sunday  following  at  StouegrRve, 
opposite  the  clergyman's  house.  His 
visits  have  extended  to  most  of  tho  sur. 
rounding  villages."—  Yorkshire  paper. 

"  Sharing,  as  we  do  in  common  with 
all  Catholics,  the  feeling  of  deep  delight 
at  seeing  religion  penetrating  so  steadily 
into  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  we 
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know  not  a  spot  which  presents  more 
local  interest,  or  revives  more  delight- 
iiiiiv  our  earnest  nisionc  recollections, 
than  Hastings,  the  spot  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones  has  selected  for  All  Souls' 
Church,  nnd  his  community  of  religious 
sisters  "    l(  fii  vii  Cdtfto/fc  iYffljpfltftte 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  , 
Chronique  de  Paris,  Midsummer,  1838, 
says: 

"  A  remarkable  fact  at  present  in  Lon- 
don is,  that  the  Catholic  chapels  are  filled 
with  Protestants,  and  that  there  are  fre- 
quent conversions.  Controversy  is  very 
warm  in  these,  and  finds  eloquent  men  to 
conduct  it.  The  tone  of  the  preachers  is 
simple  nnd  grave.  They  attack  the  church 
established  by  law,  with  a  force  which  asto- 
nishes one,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  same  country,  not  many  years  ago, 
the  Catholic  worship  was  Interdicted,  and 
permitted  only  in  embassy  chapels." 

The  following  statement  is  from  the 
Laity's  Directory  for  1839,  published 
under  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
Dr.  Griffiths,  the  Romish  bishop  and 
vicar-apostolic  of  London.  It  records 
facts  Which  may  be  mattefr  of  congra- 
tulation in  the  Vatican,  but  sorely  they 
demand  the  solemn  consideration  of  all 
sotihd  Protestants.  The  latter  part  of 
the  statement  refers  to  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  not  comprehended  in 
the  present  sketch.  But  a  Romish 
estimate  of  the  state  and  prospects  of 
these  cannot  be  wholly  destitute  of  in- 
terest in  these  extraordinary  times. 

"  The  year  1838  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  new  Catholic  churches, 
some  founded  and  advancing,  and  others 
consecrated  and  opened.  In  the  person 
of  a  convert,  a  restorer  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  hath  Arisen,  as 
able  frith  his  pen  classically  and  learn- 
edly to  unfold  and  defend,  at  he  is  with 
his  pencil  accurately  to  delineate.  Ap- 
poinieu  proiessor  ot  ecclesiastical  arcni- 
tecture  at  St.  Mary's  College.  Oscott,  be 
has  delivered  lectures  on  this  sublime 
branch  of  sacred  art,  Which,  with  so  many 
other  characteristics  of  the  nges  of  faith, 
have  vanished  in  proportion  to  the  ra- 
vaging progress  of  the  march  of  intellect. 
Subject  to  the  plans  and  directions  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin,  eight  Catholic  churches 
are  now  elevating  their  pointed  arches 
towards  heaven;  namely,  at  Reading, 
Uttoxeter,  Solihull,  Macclesfield,  Keith  - 
ley,  Dudley,  Melton  Mowbray  (1),  and 
St.  Peter's,  Wexford.  Chapels  are  also 
building  in  the  midland  district,  at 
Derby  and  Cossey.  In  the  northern 
district,  at  Halifax,  Evringham,  Selby, 


Manchester,  Oldham,  Wyclifl',  Belling- 
bam,  Lytbam,  Preston,  and  Skipton. 

"  At  Glossop  and  at  Staleybridge, 
fbundation-stones  have  been  laid  by 
Thomas  Ellisofi,  Esq.,  and  at  Worksop 
and  at  Leeds,  with  appropriate  episcopal 
solemnity,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs, 
at  which  Lord  StOurtoti,  and  other  Catho- 
lics of  distinction,  attended.  Glossop 
and  Leeds  are  fbunded  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  the  western  district,  chapels  are  also 
building  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  and  at 
Chipping  Sudbury.  At  Brentwood  and 
TuttBridge  Wells,  new  chapels  have  beeu 
consecrated  and  opened  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths. 

"  Under  the  protection  of  her  majesty's 
government  \proh  tempera,  profi  mores!], 
the  British  colonies,  east,  west,  and  south, 
have  received  new  bishops  nnd  vicar- 
generals :  Bishop  Clancy,  for  British 
Guiana:  Bishop  Smith,  as  coadjutor  to 
the  Bishop  of  Trinidad  ;  Bishop  Cnrow, 
as  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta ; 
Bishop  Griffiths,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilope  ;  and  Bishop  Hynes,  as  coadjutor 
in  the  Ionian  Isles,— all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  in  Australasia,  are  supplied  with 
a  well  Selected  accession  of  assistant 
missionaries. 

"  A  new  chapel,  on  a  fresh  site  of 
ground,  will  also  be  built  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  to  replace  that  which  is  too  small 
in  London  Road.  Towards  the  erection 
of  this,  the  Earl  oF  Shrewsbury  has  sub- 
Scribed  lOOOi. 

"  In  Great  Britain,  a  branch  council 
has  been  formed  of  the  Society  for  tho 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  at  Lyons  and 
at  Paris,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
is  the  patron,  and  Bishop  Walsh  the  pre- 
sident. The  rest  of  its  members  nre 
personages  of  high  consideration  in  the 
Catholic  body. 

"  This  Society,  furnishing  as  it  does 
the  means  6f  support  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  lawfully  Said,  '  Go  teach  all  nations  ;' 
as  that  was  the  last  command,  and  tho 
grand  commission  for  which  tho  apo- 
Stolate  Was  founded,  so  has  it  the  Jirst 
claim  of  all  others  on  every  Christian's 
support ;  bound  as  they  are  to  assist  in 
directing  the  light  of  faith  to  those  who 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  darkness  and  of 
death,  in  grateful  remembrance  that, 
Without  any  greater  merit  of  their  own, 
it  hath  pleased  Heaven  it  should  beam 
upon  themselves  in  unclouded  effulgence. 
The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at 
Bermondsey,  claims  also  the  fostering  of 
those  who  believe  that  on  a  diligent  exer- 
cise of  the  works  of  mercy  towards  the 
sick  and  poor  depends  that  salutation, 
4  Come,  thou  blessed  of  my  Father,'  &c, 
which,  during  life,  is  the  animating  hope 
of  the  just. 
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"  All  men  are  descended  from  one  pa- 
rent, and  we  are  far  remote,  from  the 
region  in  which  he  breathed.  The  con- 
quests of  faith  reunite  and  compact  this 
dispersed  and  divided  family  into  one 
communion— the  communion  of  saints— 
whose  sole  limits  on  earth  are  from  pole 
to  pole.  This  reunion,  let  us  hope,  is  in 
progress  ;  for, 

"  In  Turkej,  the  well-founded  fear  of 
Russian  preponderance  has  induced  the 
sultan  to  court  the  smiles  of  his  holiness, 
the  central  point  of  Catholic  influence  and 
attraction  throughout  Christendom. 

'*  In  Egypt,  Mehemet  Pacha,  through 
a  policy  which  is  both  prudentsad  liberal, 
has  afforded  to  Catholics  and  their  insti- 
tutions  an  ample  protection. 

"  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
strove  to  stifle  Catholicity  and  its  insti- 
tutions in  Belgium,  has  become  in  Hol- 
land their  generous  protector. 

"  Protestant  England,  without  intend- 
ing it,  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of  Catholicity  in  Algiers ;  for,  by  the  va- 
lour of  her  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  gallant  Lord  Extnouth,  the  chains  of 
the  Christian  captives  were  broken,  and 
they  returned  to  their  homes  and  families. 
But  Mahometanism,  though  humbled, 
was  not  corrected ;  and  soon  again  began 
to  exercise  piracy  and  cruelty  to  Christ- 
ian captives.  Charles  X.  completed  what 
England  began  ;  and  Algiers  became  a 
conquest  of  France.  But  Louis-Philippe, 
reiving  on  the  superiority  of  his  arms, 
expected  that  his  army,  that  had  not  a 
chaplain  in  it,  would  reduce  the  barba- 
rians to  submission ;  but  an  infidel  French 
army  became  doubly  hateful  to  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  the  vindictive  passions  on 
both  sides  threatened  mutual  extermina- 
tion. To  insure  the  loyal  and  willing 
obedience  of  the  Africans,  Louis-Philippe 
has  found  that  be  must  Christianise  his 
own  army,  to  bring  their  unbridled  pas- 
sions into  subjection.  Algiers,  therefore, 
has  become  an  episcopal  see  ;  and  where 
for  ages  Christians  were  treated  as  beasts 
of  burden,  the  cross  is  about  to  surmount 
the  crescent.  Happily,  the  Abbe  Dupuch, 
now  Bishop  of  Algiers,  possesses  every 
qualification  requisite  in  a  great  bishop. 

"  In  France,  at  the  Restoration,  under 
the  heartless  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  In- 
fidelity and  Protestantcy  covertly  united 
against  Catholicism  ;  and  the  revolution 
ot  July,  1830,  prostrated  Catholic  ascend- 
ency. Never,  however,  will  the  great 
waters  be  corrupt,  or  the  earth  barren, 
whilst  the  salt  which  should  season  them 
is  pure  and  abundant :  never  will  religion 
be  lost  in  a  country  where  the  bishops 


and  priests  are  duly  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  their  calling.  Let  England 
and  Ireland,  compared,  illustrate  this 
position.  * 

**  In  fine,  a*  models,  in  our  day,  of^epis- 

and  Germany,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Paris  art  presented  to  the  hope  and 
admiration  of  Christendom !  I  /" 

"  We  are  certain,  that  if  our  numerical 
strength  be  not  yet  so  great  as  two  mil- 
lions, it  must  become  so  ere  long,  as  the 
conversions  to  our  faith,  acknowledged 
by  the  better  informed  among  our  oppo- 
nents, satisfactorily  prove.  The  truth  of 
these  conversions  is  indeed  denied  by 
some,  but  evidently,  to  take  the  roost 
charitable  view,  because  men  easily  be- 
lieve what  they  wish  for.  Our  own 
personal  knowledge  enables  us  to  state, 
that  from  the  various  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, from  labouring  men  and  mecha- 
nics, up  to  members  of  the  bar  and  gen- 
tlemen of  landed  property,  new  recruits 
are  joining  us,  one  after  another. 
Churches  and  chapels  are  rising  all  over 
the  country,  to  afford  accommodation  for 
the  increasing  number  of  Catholics."— 
Roman  Catholic  Magaiine,  Jan.  1839. 

"  On  Sunday,  16th,  confirmation  was 
held  in  the  magnificent  Catholic  church 
of  Wardour  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Arundel,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Baines, 
bishop  of  the  western  district,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  :  many  of  these 
were  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith."— 
London  and  Dublin  Orthodox  Journal, 
Dec.  1838. 

"  The  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation 
was  administered  in  the  Catholic  chapel 
at  Poplar,  on  Sunday  the  9tb,  by  the 
ht  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  to  two  hundred 
eleven  persons,  eleven  of  whom  were 
converts."—  Ibid, 

The  following  abstract  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  de  France,  in  May  1838. 
It  will  prove  how  deeply  interested  the 
Papists  of  France  are  in  the  progress 
of  their  cause  in  England. 

"  On  the  Catholic  Church  of  England, 
"  The  statistical  table  of  Catholic  cha- 
pels in  Kngland  makes  them  amount  at 
present  to  430.  There  are  26  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood,  44  in  other  parts 
of  the  London  district,  117  in  the  district 
of  the  south,  189  in  that  of  the  north, 
and  54  in  that  of  the  west. 

"  All  the  London  chapels  are  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  Great  repairs 
are  about  to  be  made  on  the  chapel  at 


*  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  Popish  clergy  in  England  are  not  yet  so  faith- 
ful — ».  e.  so  diabolical,  mischievous,  and  tyrannical,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  their 
brethren  in  Ireland  are. 
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Moorfields,  that  beautiful  building  having 
suffered  much.  Its  district  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous  in  London,  compre- 
hending, with  a  few  slight  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  city,  and  even  extend- 
ing beyond.  Its  Catholic  population, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury did  not  exceed  from  5000  to  6000, 
now  amounts  to  50,000.  It  has  four 
charity  schools.  The  German  chapel  is 
almost  wholly  composed  of  poor  strangers. 
That  of  France  has  received  no  assistance 
from  the  French  government  since  1830. 
The  Chelsea  chapel  has  increased  to  near 
6000  j  but  these  are  mostly  poor  people. 
That  of  Our  Lady,  at  St.  John's  Wood, 
is  a  monument  to  the  zeal  of  the  pioua 
foundresses,  Misses  Gallini;  but  their 
funds  have  been  exhausted  on  the  build* 
iog  i  and  there  is  a  school  wanted.  The 
Somera'  Town  congregation  is  increasing 
every  day  ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  faithful  are  of  the  poor.  The  Ber- 
mondsey  congregation  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  poor  people,  and  amounts  to 
near  9000.  That  at  Stratford  consista  of 
3000  poor  Irish.  That  at  Tottenham 
counts  but  300  or  400,  and  all  poor. 
These  chapels  are  recommended  to  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  for  the  expense  of  public 
worship. 

"  In  what  remains  of  the  London  dis- 
trict, there  is  a  chapel  building  at  Brent- 
wood, in  Essex.  Lord  Petre  has  given 
the  ground,  and  generously  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  the  building.  He  laid 
the  first  stone  on  the  S3d  August  last. 
There  is  another  chapel  building  at  Col- 

"  In  the  district  of  the  south,  where 
there  are  117  congregations,  a  chapel  has 
lately  been  built  at  Hethe  (query,  Ilythel), 
but  it  remains  burdened  with  a  debt.  A 
new  chapel  is  now  finishing  at  Welling- 
ton, and  collections  are  making  for  it. 
The  Tamworth  Catholics  are  calling  for 
aid  from  their  brethren,  in  order  to  have 
their  chapel  completed.  Those  of  Nun- 
eaton have  no  chapel,  and  are  too  poor 
to  build  one:  they  now  appeal  to  the  li- 
berality of  rich  Cut  holies.  Those  '  of 
Kidderminster,  consisting  of  about  350 
poor  English  and  Irish,  first  made  use  of 
an  old  Methodist  chapel ;  then,  thanks  to 
the  gifts  of  the  friends  of  religion,  and 
especially  to  the  generosity  of  their 
bishop,  and  of  the  late  Baroness  de 
Montesquieu,  they  succeeded  in  erecting 
the  carcase  of  a  httle  chapel,  which  they 
will  turn  into  a  school  as  soon  as  tbey 
come  to  have  a  building  better  adapted 
to  divine  worship.  A  chapel  is  now 
building  at  Chipping  Norton. 

"  The  district  of  the  north  is  that  in 
which  there  are  most  Catholics.  It 
reckons  189  congregations.  Lancashire 


alone  counts  88.  There  are  five  Catholic 
chapels  at  Liverpool,  four  at  Manchester, 
three  at  Preston,  two  at  Wigan.  York- 
shire has  53  congregations.  At  Wigton, 
in  Cumberland,  worship  is  performed  in 
a  miserable  barn ;  but  ground  has  been 
bought  for  a  chapel,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  charitable  is  besought  for  an  ex- 
pense which  exceeds  the  means  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  belonging  to  the  poor 
class.  The  Catholics  at  Houghton-le- 
Spring  are  also  poorly  off :  they  attend 
public  worship  in  a  private  house,  and 
solicit  pious  offerings  for  the  building  of 
a  church.  Those  of  Halifax  have  equally 
no  better  chapel  than  a  room,  and  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  rich  of  their 
communion. 

"  In  the  Western  district,  compre- 
hending the  principality  of  Wales,  there 
are  but  54  congregations.  A  chapel  has 
been  built  at  Falmouth,  but  it  is  burdened 
with  a  considerable  debt. 

"  The  vicars-apostolic  are,  for  the 
London  district,  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths, 
bishop  of  Olena,  residing  in  London  ;  for 
the  southern  district,  Mr.  Thos.  Walsh, 
bishop  of  Campysopolis,  residing  at  Wol- 
verhampton ;  for  the  northern ,  Mr.  Briggs, 
bishop  of  Traconitis,  residing  near  Dur- 
ham ;  and  for  the  western  district,  Mr. 
Augustine  Baines,  bishop  of  Siga,  resid- 
ing at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath. 

**  There  are  fifty  priests  in  London  and 
its  environs,  of  whom  seven  are  French- 
men, who  have  remained  in  England. 
There  are  several  others  from  France  in 
the  different  counties.  In  the  remaining 
part  of  the  London  district  there  are  41 
priests,  and  one  beside  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  In  the  southern  district,  the 
Laity's  Directory  mentions  112  priests; 
but  "it  must  be  observed  that  there  are 
pluralities,  as  several  missionaries  serve 
more  than  one  congregation.  At  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
the  prior  of  the  Trappists  is  the  Catholic 
priest.  In  the  northern  district,  we  find 
116  priests  on  the  list,  besides  some 
double  cures.  The  western  district  counts 
but  55  priests. 

"  From  the  close  of  1835  to  the  close 
of  1836,  the  clergy  have  lost  two  bishops, 
Doctors  Penswick  and  Bramston  ;  eight 
secular  priests ;  one  young  ecclesiastic  of 
St.  Edmond's  College ,  and  two  Jesuits 
of  Stoneyhurst,  Messrs.  Parquer,  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  Scott,  fliree 
French  ecclesiastics  have  died  during  the 
same  period,  at  the  respective  ages  of 
seventy-six,  eighty,  and  eighty-one. 

"  In  the  Necrology  we  find  also  eight 
nuns  of  different  orders,  and  a  hundred 
Catholics,  among  whom  are  the  Dowager 
Lady  Clifford,  Lady  Arundel,  widow  of 
Sir  William  Stanley,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Keating,  the  estimable  London  bookseller. 
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*'  There  are  fifteen  charity  schools  for 
Catholic*  in  London,  at  some  of  which 
the  cbildren  are  even  clothed.  lhese 
schools  are  under  the  inspection  of  priests 
charged  with  the  care  of  divers  congre- 
gations. There  are  benevolent  societies 
tor  the  Catholics  also  ;  and  there  is  still 
to  bo  found  in  connexion  with  tbe  French 
chapel  an  association  for  poor  invalids, 
established  thirty  years  ago,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  poor  French  emigrants. 

"  Charity  schools  for  Catholics  have 
been  opened  in  the  provinces,  nt  Bir- 
mingham, Cobridge  (Qy.  Cambridge  t), 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Carlisle,  dec. 

"  The  Catholics  have  colleges  or  se- 
minaries at  Oldfield  Green,  Osoott,  Prior 
Barn,  and  I'shaw,  serving  for  each  of  the 
lour  ujsincis.  oesiues  iiiis,  mere  is  me 
college  at  Stoneyhurst,  kept  by  the  Je- 
suits  ;  that  of  Ampleforth,  near  York  ; 
that  of  Downside,  near  Bath ;  the  Ger- 
man College  of  Broadway  ;  that  of  St. 
Edmond  nt  Douay.  All  these  colleges 
are  kept  by  ecclesiastics  ;  and  there  are 
besides,  in  tbe  different  counties,  six 
private  schools  under  the  direction  of  ec- 
clesiastics, not  to  mention  lay  schools. 

**  Ten  female  communities  keep 
schools  in  different  places.  Eight  other 
communities  have  no  schools.  These 
are  the  sisters  of  St.  Bridget,  from  Lis- 
bon ;  the  Clarisses,  from  Aire  ;  the  Car- 
melites, from  Antwerp}  those  of  Lierre, 
in  Brabant ;  the  Benedictines  from  Paris ; 
the  Ladies  of  the  Visitation  ;  the  Do- 
minicans, from  Brussels ;  and  tbe  Car- 
melites of  Canford,  now  retired  to  Beau- 
lieu,  near  St.  LA,  in  Normandy.  There 
are  some  communities  of  English  fe- 
males on  the  Continent ;  a  convent  at 
Bruges ;  one  of  Irish  Benedictines  at 
Ypres ;  one  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  sen 


I  pres 
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ictoire,  at  Paris ;  two  at  Boulogne,— 
the  one  of  Ursulines,  the  other  of  the 
i(  a  convent  of  Benedictines 
These  houses  keep  schools 
for  young  persona.  The  French  nuns 
who  keep  the  charity  school  at  Somers' 
Town  have  a  boarding  school  at  Nantes 
for  young  persons. 

"  Among  works  lately  published  in 
England,  Dr.  John  Fletcher's  Guide  to 
the  trve  Religion,  in  8vo.,  is  distinguished. 
It  forms  a  course  of  sermons  on  the 
marks  and  characters  of  the  church.  It 
is  there  shewn  that  the  Catholic  Church 
exclusively  possesses  these  marks,  and 
that  the  Protestant  churches  are  entirely 
without  thorn.  Thia  work,  according  to 
our  correspondent,  deserves  being  ana- 
lysed in  this  journal,  and  even  to  be  trans- 
lated. 

*•  The  Aget  of  Faith  forms  also  a  very 
remarkable  production  :  the  ?th  book, 
just  published,  forms  an  excellent  his- 


torical commentary  on  the  fifth  beati- 
tude, during  tbe  ages  of  faith.  Tbe  au- 
thor9  hiinstiif  a  converted  1  rotcst&wt,  «inii 
the  friend  of  two  other  converted  Pro* 
testants,  the  Hon.  George  Spencer  and 
M.  Phillips,  nephew  of  the  last  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  ;  the  author  is  Mr.  Ken  elm 
Digby,  descendant  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digbv, 
who  was  executed  under  James  L, 
for  tbe  Gunpowder  Plot.  Mr.  Kenelm 
Digby,  as  well  as  bis  two  friends,  wore 
brought  up  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  has  undertaken  an  historical 
and  philosophical  commentary  on  the 
eight  beatitudes,  and  publishes  a  volume 
annually.  Though  hardly  thirtv  years 
old,  he  is  not  the  less  learned.  He  is 
married,  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Lord  Digby.  What  is  laudable 
in  his  writings  is  his  piety,  his  sagacity, 
and  his  horror  for  innovations.  His  ex- 
cellent classical  information,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  different  na- 
tions, his  travels,  the  researches  be  has 
made  in  the  great  public  libraries,  have 
given  him  a  rare  fund  of  information  on 
religious  subjects.  He  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  middle  age,  and  to  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  all  he  can  discover  that  is 
glorious  for  the  Catholic  Church.  Tbe 
produce  of  his  Works  he  devotes  to  cha- 
rity. 

The  chief  editor  of  the  Dublin  Re- 
view, Mr.  Quin,  has  resigned  that  office, 
and  taken  a  civil  tituation  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Tierney,  a  priest,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at 
Arundel  Castle,  has  offered  his  services 
for  the  Review*  Mr.  Tierney  has  under, 
taken  to  edit  a  new  edition  of  Dodd's 
Hittory  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  :  he  will  bring  it  down  to  the  pre- 
t  day.  Mr.  Kirk,  also  a  priest,  hml 
long  been  collecting  materials  for  this, 
which  he  has  handed  over  to  Mr.  Tier* 
ney." 

■  Several  young  men,  Of  respectable 
connexions,  and  of  ability,  are  preparing 
to  increase  tbe  congregation  of  converts 
who  assemble  in  the  Catholic  church  of 
North  Shields."—  Orthodox  Journal,  Jan. 
1839. 

A  lady  who  abandoned  Protestant 
Christianity  for  Popish  superstition, 
and  published  her  experience,  last  year, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Rcrollectums  of 
a  Convert,  dated  St.  Benedict's  Priory, 
near  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  proclaims 
her  parentage  with  a  pride  which 
Romish  writers  usually  declare  lo  be 
foreign  to  the  inmates  of  a  convent. 

"  My  father  was  grandson  to  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  St  Albans. 
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My  mother  was  Countess  Jenison  Wal- 
worth. She  attributes  much  of  her  con- 
version to  the  fact,  that  her  '  mother  s 
nuraee,  full  of  faith,  covered  her  all  over 
with  relict  to  help  her  delivery .' P.  3. 

In  a  sermon  by  the  lion,  and  Rev. 
George  Spencer,  himself  a  convert  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  preached,  in  1837, 
on  the  abjuration  of  Protestantism  by 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart.,  there  is 
the  follow ing  prefatory  statement  t 

*  It  was  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
congregation  of  his  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant neighbours,  before  the  celebration 
of  high  mass,  that  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
came  forward  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  while  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Weedall, 
officiating  in  the  place  of  the  Right  Rev* 
Dr.  Walsh,  bishop  of  the  district,  who 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending, 
addressed  to  him  the  solemn  exhortation 
appointed  in  the  Roman  ritual  to  be  read 
at  the  reception  of  a  convert,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  present,  and  the 
choir,  chanted  the  prayers  and  psalms 
prescribed  by  the  church  on  the  occasion. 
After  this  he  stood  up,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  read  his  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  made  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Pone 
Pius  IV." 

Sir  Charles  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Cobbett ;  and,  therefore,  the  transition 
from  worshipping  the  oones  of  Tom 
Paine,  to  that  of  worshipping  those  of 
Romish  saints,  is  nothing  extraordinary. 

■  We  understand  that  a  new  Catholic 
chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Preston,  on 
an  extensive  and  elegant  scale,  upon  a  plot 
of  land  situated  south  of  Albert  Street. 
The  erection  will  commence  almost  im* 
mediately.  St.  Wilfrid's  chapel  is  also 
about  to  be  enlarged  bv  the  removal  of 
the  sanctuary  about  thirty  feet  further 
back  than  where  it  how  stands." 

M  A  new  Roman  Catholic  college  has 
been  nearly  finished  at  Sutton  Cold  field, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  60,000*."—  Or- 
thodox Journal,  Aug.  1838. 

"  Turin. — A  young  English  lady,  ex- 
tremely well  educated,  lately  abjured 
Protestantism  in  the  church  of  St. 
8aviour,  in  this  town.  After  her  ab- 
juration, she  received  baptism  on  condi- 
tion, confessed  and  approached  the  holy 
table.    The  ceremony  was  very  edifying. 

*•  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  year,  an 
r^ngnsn  lauy  oi  great  literature  naa  aiso 
made  her  abjuration  in  the  same  church.** 
-Ibid. 

"  We  have  four  hundred  and  fifty 
chapels  built  within  a  few  years." —  1 hid. 

"  A  very  handsome  Romish  chape), 
which  has  been  erected  at  Tonbtidge 


Wells,  was  opened  on  July  17,  18:18. 
The  bishop,  Dr.  Griffiths,  and  ten  priests, 
officiated.  The  celebrated  No.  12  of 
Mozart,  and  a  choir  from  London,  were 
advertised,  and  tickets  of  admission  were 
5*.  each.— Maidstont  Journal. 
^  "  At  Hereford,  Sept.  19,  1837,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catho- 
lie  ehapel  was  laid,  amid  much  splendour, 
in  the  presence  of  the  high.sheriflf ! !  and 


The  following  interesting  extract*  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  which 
have  been  inquired  into*  is  from  the 
Stockport  Advertiser,  Nov.  1838 : 

"  REPORT  AT  ROME  OF  1*11 0C HESS  OF 
FOPEKY  IN  ENGLAND. 


"  A  gentleman  has  favoured  us 
the  following  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
one  of  his  friends,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Continent  It  needs  no  remark 
to  render  it  interesting  to  every  Protest- 
ant in  the  town  ;  and  the  design  of  the 
gentleman  who  succeeded  in  inducing 
his  friend  to  allow  him  to  extract  it  for 
publication  will  be  answered ,  if  it  awakens 
to  some  degree  of  energy  those  Protest 
ant  feelings  which  the  insidious  and 
alarming  advance  of  Popish  influence 
amongst  us  ought  before  to  have  aroused 
into  activitv.  It  was  written  during  the 
tourist's  stay  at  Rome  :— 

"  '  The  commissionaire  whom  I  had 
engaged  to  accompany  me  in  my  survey 
of  the  city,  1  soon  found  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent sort  of  fellow ;  an  active  retailer  of 
hews,  and  completely  an  fait  as  to  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  consisted  In  mak- 
ing himself  as  agreeable  as  possible.  In 
the  course  of  our  perambulations  he  had 
given  me  an  account  of  the  places  of 

!,..,.,...,>  «»ri  r,.inJ  — 1 , 1  u_ 
nuiuscnicni  miu    iiiirsi  yviiiiu   ttouui  do 

Open  to  me  whilst  I  remained  ;  '  and,' 
added  be,  •  you  will  perhaps  be  interested 
if  you  can  gain  admittance  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  to-morrow  in  the  room  over 
the  office  of  the  principal  imprUneur  to 
bis  holiness,  at  which  it  is  expected  some 
of  the  cardinals,  if  not  the  pope  himself, 
will  be  present,  to  receive  an  account  of 
his  mission  from  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  who  has  just  returned  from  your 
country.  But  it  will  (said  ho)  consist 
only  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  expenses  of  the  mission,  with  their 
friends  and  some  of  the  priests.'  I  de^ 
termined,  however,  to  hear  what  this 
good  father  would  have  to  say  about 
Popery  in  England,  if  possible;  but  I 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  admission.  I  was  about 
broaching  the  matter  at  the  table  (Ch6ttt 
that  evening ;  but  a  look  from  the  fair 
hMesse  told  me  to  stop  almost  at  the  first 
word.    She  told  me  afterwards,  that  I 
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stood  in  the  greatest  (longer  of  ft  stiletto 
thrust,  the  consequence  of  being  sus- 
pected as  s  spy,  in  mentioning  it ;  that 
the  commissionaire  had  acted  a  very  fool- 
ish part  in  saying  any  thing  about  it; 
and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  get  admittance.  This  only  served  to 
increase  my  curiosity,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  after  much  altercation 
and  coaxing,  with  the  promise  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  her  hotel  to  many  English 
lords  when  I  got  home,  I  at  hut  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  a  promise  to  obtain 
me  a  ticket  of  admission  by  the  following 
morning.  This  she  did  ;  bow,  I  don  t 
know  :  this  I  know,— that  it  came  from 
the  bands  of  a  priest — thst  the  priest 
whom  I  had  seen  about  the  bureau  of  the 
hotel  was  a  young  man,  and  that  my 
hotesse  was  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in 
Rome.  Of  course,  nobody  ever  sus- 
pected a  priest   ;  1*11  say  no  more  ; 

only  I  apprehend  that  I  should  have  been 
minus  my  ticket  if  my  friend  had  not 
been  so  pretty.  •  •  •  • 
On  entering  the  room,  I  found  the  busi- 
ness had  been  commenced  upwards  of  an 
hour.  A  man  in  the  habit  of  a  priest 
was  on  his  legs,  and  two  cardinals  were 
sitting  near  him.  The  pope  was  not 
there.  There  were  perhaps  one  hundred 
persons  in  the  room  as  auditors,  and  I 


It  struck  me  di- 
rectly as  being  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  missionary  meetings  in 
England,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
person  on  bis  legs  spoke  in  French.  I  was 
surprised  that  the  first  word  that  met  my 
ear  on  enteriug  was  *  Manchester.'  On  find, 
ing  that  ho  was  speaking  about  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism  there,  I  put  myself  in 
a  position  to  take  notes.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  I  was  too  late  to 
hear  any  thing  of  Manchester ;  but  the 
following  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
substance  of  the  remainder  of  his  speech : 
— *  From  Manchester,'  said  he,  '  tre  pro- 
ceeded to  Stockport,  distant  about  seven 
miles,  a  town  of  considerable  site  and  im- 
portance, though  much  inferior  to  the  one 
tee  had  just  left.  It  contains  upwards  of 
40,000  inhabitants,  engaged  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  •  * 
The  holy  cause  is  gaining  ground  here 
every  day.  Its  progress  since  I  visited  the 
town,  ten  years  ago,  is  very  great.'  After 
speaking,  apparently  with  great  feeling, 
of  the  virtues  of  a  priest  lately  deceased 
there,  he  continued,—*  A  very  favourable 
circumstance  to  be  noticed  here  is,  that 
all  opposition  from  the  uxnrncs  has  long 
ago  ceased.  There  is  none.  In  fact,  the 
feeling  of  thou  who  are  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  party  now  in  potter  in 
England  (/  suppose  he  meant  the  Whigs) 
is  one  of  decided  preference  for  the  true 


church  to  the  system  of  spiritual  error  there 
established  ;  and  those  of  opposite  principles 
icho  med  to  be  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
extreme  alarm  from  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  holy  church  seem  now  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  it.      •      •       •  The 
church  has  been  considerably  enlarged, 
and  a  tower  and  clock  added,  to  give  it 
an  appearance  of  authority ;  yet  it  is  too 
small.  The  school  attached  to  the  church 
is  crowded  on  the  sabbath,  and  filled  on 
the  week-days,  principally  by  the  child- 
ren of  the  heretics/     •      •  The 
speaker  went  on  to  congratulate  the  meet- 
ing on  this  particular  feature,  saving,  that 
of  the  great  number  of  the  children  of 
Protestants  who  pass  through  the  school, 
it  could  not  but  be  expected  that  some 
would,  in  the  course  o  f  their  lives,  em- 
brace the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  from 
none  of  them  could  any  opposition  be  an- 
ticipated at  the  time,  fast  approaching, 
when  friends  would  most  be  required  ; 
adding,  '  the  Catholic  church  there  has 
the  whole  field  of  day-school  instruction 
to  itself  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary 
instance,  and  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
Protestants  take  no  interest  whatever. 
The  heretics,'  be  continued, 4  subscribed 
towards  the  enlargement  of  the  church, 
and  some  of  those  who  were  employed  in 
building  it  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church an  example  which,  there  was 
great  reason  to  believe,  would  be  soon 
followed  by  one  or  two  others  of  in- 
fluence in  the  town.   Some  have  attained 
to  stations  of  confidence,  and  are  thus  in. 
creasing  their  influence ;  others  have  ob- 
tained seats  of  honour  in  the  local  courts 
for  the  government  of  the  town ;  and  the 
priest  assured  me  that  to  be  a  member  of 
the  holy  Catholic  church,  so  far  from 
being  regarded  as  a  matter  of  distrust 
and  jealousy  as  formerly,  U  now  taken  to 
be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  duties 
of  any  public  office,  not  excluding  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  their  heretical  institutions ; 
and  in  exercising  which  opportunities 
are  afforded  which  they  will  know  one 
day  how  to  improve.   The  extent  of  their 
influence  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  at 
the  celebration  of  the  queen's  coronation  the 
Catholics  succeeded  in  placing  their  child- 
ren nest  in  order  after  those  of  the  este- 
hlishment,  and  before  all  the  other  heretics. 
This  is  the  only  town  in  which  they  oc- 
cupied that  position ;  but  be  assured,' 
he  concluded, '  that  in  the  event  of  an- 
other such  an  occasion,  the  Catholics  sh  all 
take  precedence  of  all  others  throughout 
the  empire ;'  for  if  a  persevering  and 
unanimous  struggle  on  their  part  can  ef- 
fect it  (and  what  cannot  it  effect  11  its 
sceptre  shall  not  long  be  wielded  by  a 
professed  heretic  ;  but  shsll  be  placed 
again  at  the  disposal  of  the  holjr  church. 
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>ind  the  undoubted  .supremacy  of  Christ'* 
vicar  apostolic  on  earth  be  established 


*' '  Our  time  in  England  being  short,  we 
proceeded  to  Macclesfield.' " 

We  must  connect  this  extraordinary 
missionary  report  with  the  recent 
speeches  and  procedure  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer. 

"  Para.— The  visit  of  the  Hod.  and 
Her.  George  Spencer,  accompanied  by 
that  illustrious  and  indefatignbly  zealous 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  Mr.  Am- 
brose I'billipps,has  afforded  inexpressible 
satisfaction  to  every  pious  circle  in  this 
capital.  Oar  venerable  archbishop,  as 
well  as  other  bishops  who  happened  to 
be  in  Paris,  have  had  interviews  with 
these  two  interesting  visitants,  and  their 
suggestion  has  been  entered  into  with 
alacrity  by  the  clergy  of  the  archbishop'$ 
diocese,  vho  have  agreed,  at  the  rtcom- 


cfthe  archbishop,  to  offer  up 
mass  every  Thursday  for  the  conversion  of 
England,*—  Gatette  de  France,  Oct.  1838. 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  Popish 
Freeman's  Journal.  A  dinner,  it  ap- 
pears, was  given  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
George  Spencer,  at  Birmingham,  in 
December  1 838.  To  bis  speech  on  this 
occasion  particular  attention  is  re- 
quested. 

'*  For  some  time  past  the  health  of  this 
hon.  and  rev.  gentleman,  owing;  to  his 
excessive  labours  in  the  ministry,  has 
been  on  the  decline ;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  his  bishop  and  physician,  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  remained  two  months, 
and  happily  repaired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  his  health.  As  may  easily  be 
conceived,  his  flock,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  chiefly  of  converts,  the  fruit  of  his 
exertions,  anxiously  sought  his  return, 
and  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  re- 
gard for  one  whose  whole  soul  and  un- 
divided attention  have  been,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  every  worldly  honour  and  enjoyment, 
devoted  incessantly  to  their  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare,  i'hev  accordingly,  on 
being  apprized  of  his  arrival  a  few  days 
ago  m  Birmingham,  sent  a  deputation  to 
meet  aud  accompany  him  home.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Abbot  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elwes  were  in  attendance  at  his  house 
in  Westbromwich  to  receive  him,  and 
shortly  after  conducted  him  to  his  chapel, 
which  was  splendidly  lighted  up,  and 
filled  with  persons  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations,  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  tribute  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the 
honourable  and  reverend  gentleman.  The 
choir  was  full,  and,  after  going  through 
some  appropriate  pioces,  a  solemn  bene- 
diction was  given,  and  an  admirable  ser- 


mon, on  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot. 
The  whole  scene  was  really  affecting, 
and  produced  a  powerful  impression  on 
all  present.  Further  arrangements,  un- 
known to  the  reverend  gentleman,  were 
then  entered  into  to  celebrate  his  return, 
and  a  public  dinner  was  announced  to 
take  place  at  the  Dartmouth  Arms.  The 
rickets  were  anxiously  bought  up,  and 
suitable  preparations,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Iddins,  and  a  highly  respect- 

the  day  appointed,  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  The  Rev.  T. 
M'Donnell  presided  as  chairman.  On 
his  right  sat  the  hon.  and  rev.  guest, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Abbot,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  Mr.  Edward  Corner,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Uenbow.  On  his  left,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  vice-president,  of  Sedpley 
Park  College  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
of  Wolverhampton ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elwes, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holland,  of  Kidder, 
minster.  Mr.  John  Rodway  officiated 
as  vice-chairman,  and  was  supported  by 
the  principal  Catholics  of  Westbrom- 
wich. The  cloth  having  been  removed, 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  was  sung  by  the  band, 
after  which 

"  The  chairman  proposed  4  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria— 
persevering  in  the  course  which  she  has 
commencea,  may  she  reign  long  in  the 
hearts  of  a  loyal  and  grateful  people.' 

"  Tune—'  God  save  the  Queen,'  all 
upstanding,  and  great  cheering. 

"  The  chairman,  in  an  impressive  and 
appropriate  speech,  proposed,  4  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  Gregory  XVL, — may  his 
paternal  heart  be  gladdened  by  the  re- 
conversion of  our  country,  the  Isle  of 
Suiots !'(!!!) 

"  The  chairman  then  rose,  and  pro- 
posed '  the  health  of  their  honourable 
and  reverend  guest.'   (Loud  cheers.) 

"  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  then 
rose,  and  was  received  with  loud  and  re- 
iterated cheering,  after  which  he  spoke 
as  follows  : — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, I  must  beg  vou  to  put  aside  the 
consideration  of  myself,  and  allow  me  to 
accept  this  compliment  as  principally  ad- 
dressed to  my  sacred  office,  and  to  be 
gratified  at  it  more  on  your  account  than 
on  my  own,  taking  it  as  a  sign  of  your 
attachment  to  that  religion  of  which  in 
this  place  I  am  the  unworthy  representa- 
tive, and  in  your  devoted  adherence  to 
which  I  see  a  pledge  of  your  own  happi- 
ness. But  I  see  myself  surrounded  by 
many  friendly  faces  from  a  distance,  who 
are  not  of  my  congregation,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  I  have  not  the  same 
reason  to  expect  such  a  greeting  as  this  ; 
and  I  confess  that  when  I  was  told,  some 
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days  ago,  that  a  dinner  of  this  kind  was 
in  preparation,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand,  or  to  answer,  a  testimony  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  to  a  public  character, 
which  is  what  I  have  been  unaccustomed 
to  imagine  myself.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  it  struck  me  that  such  a 
meeting  as  this  would  afford  me  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  explain  the  particu- 
lars of  my  late  tour,  and  on  that  account 
I  became  quite  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
it.  The  circumstances  of  my  visit  to 
the  Continent,  I  should,  perhaps,  not 
have  thought  of  publishing,  unless  some 
occasion  should  call  me  forward  ;  but  1 
am  thankful,  at  the  same  time,  for  any  cir- 
cumstance that  will  justify  my  making 
them  known  as  extensively  as  possible } 
and  thus  on  returning  to  England,  1  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Timet  newspaper, 
which  I  did  not  suspect  of  meaning  there- 
by any  thine  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  notified  my  visit  to  France, 
and  stated,  just  in  such  terms  as  I  could 
wish  it  to  be  done,  what  I  had  there 
been  occupied  about.  You  see,  my 
friends,  how  these  people  do  our  work, 
while  thinking  to  expose  and  keep  us 
down.  Gentlemen,  my  friend,  the  Rev* 
Mr.  M'Donnell,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  her  majesty,  declared  the  feeling  of  the 
Catholics  with  respect  to  their  political 
rights  to  be,  that  they  desired  equality 
with  their  fellow-countrymen  ,  that  they 
required  nothing  more,  and  would  be 
content  with  nothing  less.  In  this  senti- 
ment I  consider  every  Catholic  ought  to 
coincide  ;  for  although,  as  you  know 
well,  I  am  not  a  politician,  yet  I  feel  it  is 
our  duty,  as  Catholics,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  our  religion  is  the  religion  of 
Christ,  nner  to  be  content  while  our  coun- 
trymen are  domineered  over  by  the  teachers 
of  false  doctrines,  who  have  the  wwert  of 
the  state  to  back  them.  I  say,  then,  with 
the  political  sentiment  1  entirely  coin- 
cide ;  but  again,  1  say,  I  concern  myself 
but  little  with  any  political  interests.  I 
say  myself,  and  wish  all  Catholics  with 
me  to  let  their  neighbours  know,  that  we 
cnre  not  for  civil  immunities,  nor  for 
earthly  advantages.  I.et  those  who  count 
much  on  such  things  as  these  strive  for 
them,  and  grasp  at  them,  and  keep  them 
all  to  themselves.  These  things,  in 
themselves,  are  worth  nothing;  and  if 
we  persevere  in  asking  for  them,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  our  country,  and  not  for  our 
own.  The  language  I  wish  Catholics  to 
use  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  «  We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you.'  (Hear,  hear !)  We 
will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  worldly 
good  things;  you  may  keep  them,  but 
we  will  have  yourselves  ;  we  will  gain 
your  hearts,  and  never  rest  till  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  again  the  religion,  not 
of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  of  England. 


I  know  my  reverend  friend,  whose  senti- 
ment I  have  adverted  to,  and  in  which  I 
coincide  with  him  as  a  politician,  agrees 
with  me,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
when  we  speak  as  Christians  and  as  Ca- 
tholics, and  will  say  with  me,  England 
must  be  Catholic.  Who  is  there  that 
knows  this  to  be  the  true  religion  —  who 
is  there  that  remembers  how,  in  ancient 
days,  England's  glory  was  her  faith  and 
piety,  that  can  be  happy  in  any  other 
prospect  for  his  country  but  that  of  her 
again  enjoying  those  blessings  1  I  know 
that  no  Catholic  can  do  otherwise  than 
entertain  this  wish.  What  I  have  found 
fault  with  in  the  Catholic  body  since  1 
have  had  the  bnppiness  to  belong  to  them 
is,  that  they  too  generally  rest  in  the 
wish,  and  do  not  confidently  hope,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  gain  their  point. 
What  1  have  witnessed  in  France,  and  am 
now  about  to  state  to  you,  has  exceedingly 
delighted  me,  as  calculated,  I  trust,  to  ani- 
mate all  the  Catholics  of  England  to  hope 
for  her  conversion,  and  by  that  hope  to  he 
excited  with  firm  persevering  zeal  to  work 
for  it.  You  remember,  my  friends,  that 
it  Was  under  gloomy  circumstances  I  had 
to  leave  you.  I  felt  as  oue  exiled  when 
I  was  sent  away  to  recruit  my  health ; 
but  I  determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  will 
of  God,  and  it  always  answers  well  to 
trust  ourselves  in  his  hands.  I  have 
gained  more  for  you,  I  trust,  by  my  ab- 
sence, than  by  all  I  could  have  done 
among  you.  I  had  no  idea  when  I  Went 
to  Paris  in  what  the  two  weeks  of  my 
stay  there  were  to  be  employed.  This 
was  determined  by  the  conversation  which 
took  place  when,  on  the  first  evening  of 
my  arrival,  I  was  presented  to  the  arch- 
bishop. While  I  teas  with  him  the  con- 
versation turned,  as  might  be  expected,  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  England  ;  and  I 
said,  what  1  always  say,  that  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  are  what  we  mainly  must 
depend  on  for  success,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  if  the  Catholics  of 
France  would  unite  in  praying  for  us.  I 
spoKO  iiius,  not  lo  me  artiiDisnop  Him- 
self, but  to  the  grand  vicar,  and  without 
•n  idea  of  making  a  distinct  proposal  for 
such  an  association  as  was  afterwards 
established.  The  grand  vicar,  however, 
at  once  made  me  speak  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  took  up  the  suggestion  with 
an  earnestness  ana  charity  which  sur- 
prised and  delighted  me.  He  was  to 
receive,  two  days  after,  nn  address  from 
sixty  or  eighty  of  the  clergy  of  Paris. 
He  appointed  me  to  meet  him  in  their 
presence.  After  the  affair  for  which  they 
were  assembled  was  concluded,  he  presented 
me  to  them,  explaining  the  canst  of  my  ap- 
pearance, and  concluded  by  himself  request- 
ing that  they  should  undertake  to  pray  for 
the  cmvernoh  of  England,  and  thai  the 
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Thursday  of  eiery  week  thou  Id  be  the  day 

peculiarly  assigned for  this  object.  (Cheers.) 
They  all  accepted  the  propositi  uith  great 
alacrity  .  A  few  days  after,  1  was  told  by 
a  priest  whom  I  met,  that,  though  not  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting,  be  bad  heard  ot  the 
archbishop's  wish,  ;uul  that  he  and  twelve 
others,  priests,  xoho  kited  together  in  com- 
munity in  one  house,  had  all  offered  mass 
for  this  purpose  on  the  first  Thursday  which 
had  occurred.  You  may  conceive  bow 
this  encouraged  me  in  my  proceedings. 
I  accordingly  obtained  from  the  grand 
vicar  a  circular  of  introduction  to  the 
superiors  ofrsligious  houses  in  Paris,  and 
visited  about  twenty  of  the  principal*  They 
all  undertook  to  make  the  conversion  of 
England  the  special  object  of  their  prayers 
every  Thursday— (cheers)— and  to  rscom- 
mend  the  same  practice  to  all  their  sister 
houses  through  trance*  The  general  of  the 
order  of  Lazarists,  the  provincial  of  the 
Jesuits,  undertook  to  recommend  it  to  all 
thsir  brethren.  (Much applause.)  I  met, 
besides,  several  other  distinguished  prelates 
in  Paris,  who  all  hailed  with  extreme  joy 
the  thought  of  England  returning  to  ths 
faith,  and  promised  to  recommend  the  holy 
work  of  praying  for  her  to  all  their  subjects. 

I  IfflJJ  €  J  t?  V    Xc  ft  (?  1  f  (1$&}IT((1  iHttt   /  .^/li'fl/ti  It  a  it* 

all  France  united  with  us.  (Hear.)  Do 
you  think,  said  they,  we  can  refuse  our 
prayers  for  that  country  which  once  was 
'  of  saints,  and  we  trust  will  be 


so  soon  again  1  You  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  me  read  to  you  the  letters  which 

answer  to  my  subsequent  applications. 
I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 

giving  you  an  extract  from  that  written, 
to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens—"  Sir," 
he  says,  "  I  associate  myself  with  my 
whole  heart  to  your  holy  enterprise. 
Bossuet  used  every  day  to  implore  of 
God  that  this  island  of  saints,  this  highly 
gifted  England,  might  return  to  the  faith 


of  ft. 


apostle.  So 


many  holy  martyrs  as  that  church  has 
proquc 

havi 

it  of  their  political 


produced,  so  many  holy  and  noble  fami- 
lies as  have  in  that  country  kept  the  faith 


so  many  holy  French  priests  as  have 

there  found  such,  generous  hospitality — 
the  prayers  of  former  days,  the  prayers 
now  recently  inspired  by  religious  gratis 
tude,  all  make  me  believe  that  this  great 
and  noble  nation  will  once  more  End  the 
roa4  in  which  her  fathom  walked,  \ 
will  embrace  every  occasion  to  recom- 
mend to  my  clergy  so  good  a  work,  in 
which  I  feel  myself  peculiarly  interested  ; 
and  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  having  given 
me  this  good  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  sentiments  upon  it."  Like  these 
were  the  terms  of  ardent  charity  in  which 
nil  those  holy  people  spoke  of  our  country. 
And  now  I  must  tell  you  with  what 


honour  I  was  received,  as  the  agent  of 
this  undertaking,  on  my  return  to  Dieppe, 
where  my  (riond  Mr.  Pbillipps  and  1  had 
established  ourselves  for  the  two  months 
we  were  to  spend  together  in  France.  It 
does  not  become  me  to  rejoice  in  receiv, 
iug  honours,  or  to  speak  of  them  myself  ; 
but  these  honours  I  delight  in,  as  tokens 
of  the  warm-hearted  attachment  of  those 
good  people  to  this  great  cause.  Tho 
same  day  that  I  had  related  my  proceed- 
ings to  the  priest  of  the  principal  church 

mthe  town  he  snake  in  our  be  halt"  most 
eloquently  to  his  flock,  and  the  next 
Sunday  he  requested  me  to  give  a  solemn 
benediction  in  the  church,  and  to  preach 
in  French  to  the  congregation,  who., 
though  I  spoke  with  the  accents  and 
of  foreigners,  received  my 

*iil/lp4xaa  U'ltti  ov  trunrili'jiirr  I'iiwlnn  'a  T*/* 
i»vs vs s  roi|  »  »  sfcis  v*  it  t»y  t  \* i ssss s  y  s% i  is vi ska  v«9<      m  \j 

shew  you  further  the  interest  which  this 
object  has  excited  in  France,  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  rest  who  bad  supported  it,  saw 
tit  that  6000  copies  of  this  discourse, 
which  1  submitted  to  their  judgment^ 
should  be  printed  and  distributed  through 
France,  so  that  every  bishop  and  priest 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  thus  distinctly 
solicited  to  enter  the  association ;  and  the 
work  will  not  be  confined  to  France.  1 
saw  enough  to  convince  me  while  there  that 
ere  long  all  the  nations  of  Europe  will  be 
joined  in  one  great,  society  of  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  tlus  kingdom.  (Applause.) 
Am  I  wrong  now  in  saying  that  it  will 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, if,  witfe  these  examples,  they  re- 
main without  hope,  cold  and  inactive  in 
the  great  cause  1  Am  1  wrong  in  enter- 
taining— and  encouraging  others  to  en- 
tertain— the  hope  that  England  will  again 
be  Catholic  1  Are  we  to  think  that  God 
would  inspire  all  these  holy  men  sad 
women  with  this  charitable  and  most 
earnest  desire,  and  intend  only  to  disap- 
point them  ?  This  will  not— cannot  be. 
But  it  may  appear  to  some  un  unreasonable 
thing  that  all  the  world  should  direct  its 
attention  to  this  one  nation.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  they  should  pray  in  general 
for  all  who  sit  in  darkness  t  This  answer 
was  sometimes  made  at  first  to  ray  appli- 
cations ;  but  I  replied,  True  chanty  does 
oblige  you  to  pray  and  to  wish  good  for 
all,  ss  God,  whose  love  wo  are  to  imitate, 
is  ready  lo  bestow  bis  graces  on  all ;  but 
as  he  sends  them  particularly  to  those 
who  ask  him,  so  your  charity  will  oblige 
you  to  think  specially  of  England,  if  for 
ho  other  cause  than  that  I  come  to  ask 
you.  But  I  urged,  moreover,  arguments 
which  to  me  seem  unanswerable,  and  to 
which  they  all  acceded,  to  shew  that 
England  of  herself  deserves  the  most 
anxious  regard  of  the  Catholic  ohurch. 
Consider,  1  said ,  the  immense  wc 
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universal  commerce  of  England — the  im- 
mense influence  which  she  possesses  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Now,  reflect 
that  this  England,  Protestant  England, 
divided  as  she  is  into  so  many  discordant 
sects,  has  such  a  zeal  for  proselytism,  as 
to  expend,  for  the  propagation  of  ber 
religious  notions,  no  less  a  sum  annually 
than  a  million  sterling.  If  she  does  so 
much  for  this  phantom  of  faith,  what, 
think  you,  would  she  do  if,  by  becoming 
Catholic,  she  regained  possession  of  the 
substance  ?  The  honourable  and  reverend 
gentleman  stated  three  other  arguments 
by  which  he  urged  the  Catholics  of  France 
to  be  zealous  in  the  holy  work  they  had 
undertaken,  and  expressed  his  joy  in  the 
recollection  of  the  effect  which  these  uni- 
formly produced.  Such  (be  proceeded) 
was  the  mission  with  which  I  found  my- 
self charged  in  France,  and,  being  re- 
turned to  England,  what  do  I  wish  but 
to  propose  this  undertaking  to  every 
Englishman  V* 

It  is  clear,  from  this  extraordinary 
document,  that  the  con-  or  rather  per- 
version of  England,  is  the  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  the 
tools  of  the  papacy.  Their  prayers  we 
do  not  much  fear.  Their  insidious  and 
corrupt  practices  demand  that  free  and 
faithful  exposure  which  the  Protestant 
and  Reformation  Societies  of  England 
will  not  fail,  it  is  hoped,  to  furnish. 
Especially  is  the  energy  of  the  press  of 
instant  and  of  paramount  value  in  this 
province.  The  Romanists  have  not 
railed  to  work  this  powerful  engine,  as 
the  following  facts  attest : 

"  By  the  active  exertions  of  individual 
priests,  the  Catholic  Tract  Society  of 
Loudon  has  circulated  upwards  of  70,000 
tracts  on  controvtrtial  and  moral  sub- 
jects."— British  Catholic**  Almanac  for 
1836. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Ro- 
mish Church  to  the  periodical  press  is 
great.  In  1838  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  after  ordaining  the  Abb£  Ge- 
noude,  turned  immediately  to  the  latter, 
and  said,  "  La  Gazette de  France ,  voili 
votre  mission."  This  paper,  of  which 
Genoude  was  ordained  and  conse- 
crated editor,  is  an  ultra-montanist 
paper,  and  panders  to  the  vilest  pas- 
sions of  the  lowest  of  the  Parisian 
democracy. 

The  following  specimens  of  papal 
progress,  as  well  as  Protestant  incon- 
sistency, are  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Magazine  for  1 835 :  — 

"  We  announced  in  our  last  that  the 
new  Church  was  opened  at  Lichfield, 


September  23.  The  next  day  the  vener- 
able vicar-apostolic  opened  a  new  chapel, 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  in  Needn  ood  Forest.  His  Lord- 
ship^)  preached  a  most  powerful  and 
instructive  discourse,  addressed  princi- 
pally to  the  Protettant  portion  of  the  au- 
dience. It  appeared  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression."— Ibid.,  October  1855. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  more 
than  one  half  of  the  chapel  was  occupied 
by  individuals  differing  from  the  Catholic 
religion(!),butwho  have  always  come  for- 
ward on  similar  occasions  with  a  liberality 
which  cannot  be  too  much  admired  or 
commended,  shewing  us,  as  it  does  in 
the  clearest  manner,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  voluntary  system  (quantum  muta. 
tus  ab  ilia")  in  opposition  to  the  compul- 
sory measures  of  Church  and  State  reli- 
gion."—  Ibid.,  November  1835. 

'<  Duckinford  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.-~ 
The  collections  of  the  day,  which  are  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
chapel,  amounted  to  56/.,  and  have  been 
increased  to  63/.  and  upwards,  by  dona- 
tions from  individuals ;  most  of  them,  we 
are  happy  to  add,  Protxstants(!),  who 
were  prevented  from  attending  on  the 
day."—  Ibid. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the 
Protestants  of  England,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  recently  con- 
centrated her  energies  in  one  great  mis- 
sionary and  controversial  Institution, 
the  organisation  and  principles  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  transfer  to  these  pages. 
If  able  Protestant  controversialists  are 
not  trained  and  fostered,  who  shall  at 
all  tiroes  be  prepared  to  repel  popish 
sophistry  and  Jesuitism,  and  earnestly 
to  contend  for  the  faith,  many  of  the 
simpler  sort  of  our  people  may  be  drawn 
aside  by  the  priests.  Most  certainly  it 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  Protestants 
are  the  aggressors.  In  our  opinion  it 
is  their  glory  that  they  should  be  so. 

"  Catholic  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

"  President— The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury . 

"  Vice-Presidents— The  Earl  of  New- 
burgh,  Lord  Clifford,  Lord  Lovat,  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vavasour,  Bart.,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld,  Bart ;  Messrs.  Dan.  O'Con- 
nell,  M.P.,  Philip  H.  Howard,  M.P., 
A.  H.  Lynch,  M.P.,  Joseph  Weld,  Ro- 
bert Berkeley,  Charles  Towneley,  W. 
Constable  Maxwell,  John  Menzies  (Pit- 
fodels),  W.  LawsonfBrough  Hall),  Am- 
brose L.  Phillipps,  Philip  Jones,  Jnmes 
Wheble,  Charles  Bodenham,  Major  Hud- 
dleston. 

Committee— Members  ex  officio ;  the 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Great 
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Britain  and  the  Colonies ;  Catholic  Peera 
and  Members  of  Parliament ;  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretary ;  aa  mentioned  in  No.  9  of  the 
annexed  Resolutions. 

"  Members  elected  and  appointed  for 
the  current  year—Messrs.  H.  R.  Bag- 
shawe,  M.  J.  Quin,  F.  Macdonnell,  A. 
W.  J.  Harrison,  —  Kelly,  C.  J.  Pagliano, 
—  Havers,  Charles  Weld,  T.  C.  Anstev, 
James  Youens,  Henry  Barnewall,  A.  De 
La  Torre,  Scipio  Clint,  James  Summers- 
gill,  P.  G.  Heatley,  J.  Reed,  T.  M. 
Smith.  William  Cbisholme,  Charles  In- 
sis,  Richard  Abraham,  D.  French,  Chas. 
Addis,  8.  Johnston,  Patrick  Hughes, 
James  Kendal,  Charles  Dolman,  Thomas 
Jones,  Peter  Andrews,  Samuel  Cox, 
William  Keene,  Joseph  Keasley,  Wil- 
liam Mvlius,  Thomas  Norris,  John 
Wright,  H.  A.  Ridley,  D.  Leahy,  — 
Doyle. 

The  committee  of  the  Catholic  In- 
stitute consider  it  to  be  their  first  doty  to 
make  known  to  their  fellow  Catholics 
throughout  Great  Britain  the  design  and 
objects  of  that  institution,  and  to  solicit 
their  earnest  and  aealous  co-operation. 
To  this  end,  therefore,  they  propose  to 
circulate,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  fun- 
damental articles  upon  which  it  has  been 
founded.  From  these  may  be  collected 
as  well  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  as  the 
system  on  which  it  is  intended  to  give 
them  practical  effect.  They  are  essen- 
tially the  vindication  of  our  holy  religion 
from  the  calumnious  defamation  of  mo. 
dern  adversaries,  and  the  protection  of 
its  poorer  and  more  defenceless  adherents 
from  oppression  for  conscience  sake. 

"  In  the  discussions  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute,  it  was 
suggested,  that  as  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  such  an  association  would  receive 
the  general  concurrence  and  support  of 
the  entire  body  of  British  Catholics, 
it  might  be  placed  on  a  more  enlarged 
basis,  and  embrace  other  objects  of  great 
utility.  After  much  consideration,  how- 
ever, it  was  determined  to  confine  it 
strictly  to  its  present  purposes.  The 
motive  to  this  resolution  was  a  desire  to 
secure  that  unanimity  and  concentration 
in  the  Catholic  body  which  seemed  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, by  the  selection  of  such  objects 
only  of  undoubted  importance  as  appeared 
to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  objection. 

"  As  a  large  step  towards  the  general 
approbation  of  their  Catholic  country- 
men, the  committee  are  happy  to  announce 
that  the  Institute  has  already  received 
the  high  sanction  of  every  vicar-apostolic 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  nume- 
rous accessions  from  the  general  body  of 
the  clergy,  including  aome  of  the  most 
eminent  amongst  them  for  piety  and 


learning,  afford  good  ground  to  hope  for 
co-operation  of  that  venerable  class  in  our 
community. 

"  British  Catholics  have  been  fre- 
quently taunted  by  their  adversaries,  and 
sometimes  reproached  even  by  their 
friends,  for  want  of  concert  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  common  interests.  Indeed, 
the  alleged  experience  of  the  past  has 
suggested  in  some  quarters  the  appre- 
hension that  this  institution  may,  by  the 
same  cause,  be  limited  in  its  exertions,  if 
not  in  its  very  existence.  Hie  commit- 
tee, however,  without  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  charge  a3  respects 
the  past  bo  groundless,  or  well  founded, 
feel  confident  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, there  is  no  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Between  this  and  all  former 
associations  a  wide  and  obvious  difference 
exists.  Those  were  formed  under  the 
influence  of  severe  and  actual  oppression, 
and  whilst  the  body  at  large  was  stamped 
by  the  law  with  the  marks  of  inferiority 
and  degradation.  Moreover,  the  object 
of  such  associations  was  of  partial,  and, 
in  some  degree,  exclusive  interest,  being 
the  recovery  of  secular  privileges,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  be  unequal 
in  their  distribution. 

"  Happily  here  the  circumstances  and 
objects  are  wholly  different.  Catholics 
have  been  for  many  years  restored  to  po- 
litical equality :  we  have  freely  mixed 
with  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  trans- 
action of  public  affairs,  and  may  now 
assume  the  tone,  and  exercise  the  rights, 
of  freemen  without  challenge  or  excep- 
tion, and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
objects  contemplated  can  contain  any 
elements  of  disunion.  They  regard  not 
matters  of  temporal  or  secular  interest. 
They  aim  at  higher  ends  ;  at  ends  in 
which  every  member  of  our  community, 
however  high  or  low  may  be  his  rank  or 
station,  has  a  common  and  equal  concern, 
namely,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
our  neighbour. 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  are  daily  made  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  our  holy  religion.  Argument, 
conducted  fairly  and  candidly.  Catholics 
would  rather  court  than  discountenance, 
knowing  that  ultimately  it  must  assist  rather 
than  retard  the  advancement  of  truth*  But 
many  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
They  pervert  our  tenets,  misrepresent 
our  religious  observances,  and  calumniate 
without  scruple  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  purest  amongst  the  professors  of  our 
cree  d,  without  regard  to  sex  or  station. 
Silence  and  supineness,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  unjust  to  our  fel- 
low Christians  of  other  denominations. 
They  might  reasonably  believe  that 
charges  thus  boldly  mudo  were  passed 
over  only  because  they  could  not  be  con- 
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tradicted,  and  we  should  consequently 
become  indirect  but  efficient  agent*  in  the 
delusion. 

"  If  the  objects  of  the  Iustitute  are  in 
themselrea  laudable  or  freo  from  reason- 
able objection,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  effect  them  will  be  uot  leas 
so  ;  for  it  is  intended  ever  to  keep  care- 
fully in  remembrance,  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  Truth  is  the  •<«>/<?  basis  of  this  in- 
corporation. Thus,  while  its  members 
will  feel  thomselvos  called  upon  to  pro- 
mote, through  the  proper  channel,  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  refutation  and  expo- 
sure of  the  misrepresentations  aud  calum- 
nies complained  of,  so  that  the  antidote 
may  closelyj'ollow  and  neutralise  the  poison, 
they  will  carefully  avoid  the  course  which 
they  condemn  iu  others,  us  heing  plainly 
inconsistent  with  that  sacred  purpose. 
Virulence,  harshness,  and  irritation,  aro 
the  usual  accompaniments,  aud,  indeed* 
indications  of  error.  The  calm  dignity 
of  truth  disclaims  their  support.  Its  ap- 
propriate  and  powerful  arms  are  modera- 
tion and  charity,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  compatible  with  energy  and 
aotive  utility. 

"  It  ia  then  to  an  undertaking,  formed 
for  carrying  out  objects  which  must 
be  dear  to  every  Catholic,  in  a  tempe- 
rate and  Christianlike  spirit,  that  the 
committee  of  the  Institute  earnestly  in- 
vite the  attention  and  support  of  their 
Catholic  countrymen^  and  they  conn-, 
dently  hope  that  the  appeal  will  not  bo 
in  vain, 

"  Cn  n;i  ti  LaSGDALK, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

"  Resolutions  patsed  at  Meetings  held  in  the 
&ihlonuiirm  Hotel,  Undon.for  the  pur- 
Dote  of  orpanmn*  a  Catholic  Institute 

"  1.  That  a  *  Catholic  Institute'  be 
formed,  for  the  undermentioned  purposes, 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  wears- 
apostolic. 

««  2.  That  all  the  Catholic  prelates  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  members  of  the 
Institute,  without  any  contribution  saw 
what  thev  mav  voluntarily  chooso  to 

ww  *****       **         J  J  ~  '  ✓  7 

give. 

"  3.  That  all  the  Catholic  priests  in 
Great  Britain,  having  faculties  or  ap- 
proved of,  be  also  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute upon  the  same  terms. 

"  4.  That  every  individual  of  tho  Ca- 
tholic laity,  who  shall  contribute  not  less 
than  aix  shillings  by  the  year,  or  six- 
pence by  the  month,  shall  be  a  member, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  so 
long  as  such  contribution  shall  be  paid. 

"  5.  That  the  objeota  of  tho  Institute 
shall  bo  confined  to  the  exposure  of  tho 
falsehood  of  the  calumnious  charges  made 
against  the  Catholic  religiou,  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  real  tenets  of  Catholicity,  to 


the  circulation  of  all  useful  knowledge 
upon  the  above-mentioued  subjects,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Catholics  in  the  euioyment  of  their  reli- 
gious principles  and  practices. 

"  6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  pre- 
sident, vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and 
secretary,  to  bo  elected  as  hereinafter 
mentioned  ;  and  of  a  committee,  to  be 
constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

"  7.  That  the  Right  Honourable  tho 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  be  president  of  tho 
Institute. 

"  8.  That  all  Catholic  peers  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  contributors  to  the 
Institute,  be  ex  officio  vice-presidents,  if, 
upon  application  to  them,  they  will  accept 
such  ofhee  :  and  that  there  be  twelve 
vice-presidents,  to  be  elected  by  the  com. 
mitteo. 

"  9.  That  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer,  and  secretary,  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  committee  ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  them,  the  committeo 
ahull  consist  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  members  of 
the  Institute,  of  such  peers  and  members 
of  parliament  as  may  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  Institute,  and  of  twenty-one 
layman  (to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned), with  powor  to  increase  that 
number  to  any  extent  not  exceeding 
fifty. 

"  10.  'lh.it  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  shall  be  held  in  London  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  mouth  of  May, 
and  at  which  the  secretary  and  tweaty- 
one  lay  members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  elected  ;  and  that  at  such  meeting  an 
account  of  the  funds  and  of  tho  proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute,  its  condition  and 
prospects,  shall  be  laid  before  the  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  discussion  at  such 
meeting  shall  be  limited  to  the  foregoing 
objects. 

"  11.  That  tho  funds  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  applied  by  the  committee  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  place  of  meeting,  and 
in  recompensing  th e  secretary  and  such 
officers  as  they  may  consider  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
affairs  and  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
Institute;  and  that  a  further  portion  of 
the  funds  shall  be  applied  in  printing  and 
circulating  such  publications  as,  having 
the  previous  sanction  of  a  olergyinan  duly 
authorised  by  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the 
London  district,  may  be  deemed  most 
useful  to  obviate  calumny,  to  explain 
Catholic  tenets  and  defend  the  purity  and 
truth  of  Carl) olio  doctrines,  and  circulate 
useful  information  on  these  subjects. 

"  12.  That  the  committee  shall  also 
undertake  the  examination  of  all  cases  of 
religious  oppression  or  deprivation  of 
rights  of  conscience  of  the  poorer  and  less 
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protected  classes  of  Catholics,  under  any 
circumstance*. 

"  13.  That  tbe  committee  shall  be  au- 
thorised to  appoint  sub-committees,  of 
not  leas  than  fire  members,  out  of  their 
own  bod j,  for  any  purposes  of  tbe  Insti- 
tute; and  also  to  organise  local  commit- 
tees, find  to  solicit  and  a  rail  themselves 
of  the  co-operation  of  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 

*'  14.  That  all  questions,  whether  in 
committee  or  at  meetings,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  votes,  tbe  chair- 
man having  a  casting-vote  in  cases  of 
equality  ;  and  that  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  committee. 

"  15.  That  Mr.  Henry  Robinson  be 
appointed  treasurer  to  the  Institute. 

"Id.  That  Mr.  James  Smitb  be  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Institute."— 
Roman  Catholic  Laity* i  Directory  for  1839. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  machinery  now  in  ac- 
tion for  the  desecration  of  the  country, 
the  ruin  of  souls,  and  the  dishonour  of 
God,  we  cjuote  still  further  from  the 
Laity  $  Directory  for  1 839,  published 
with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  the 
vicar-apostolic  of  London.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  Instructions  for  the  form- 
ation of  auxiliaries : 

"  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTE  OF  OB  EAT  BRITAIN. 

**  Instruction*  for  the  Organisation  and 
Management  of  Local  Auxiliary  So- 
cieties. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee, 
held  on  tbe  30th  of  August,  18S8,  it  was 
determined  that  each  member  of  the  said 
committee  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
vening meetings  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing  local  societies,  in  aid  or  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Institute. 

"  By  another  resolution  of  the  said 
committee,  it  was  also  determined,  that 
all  other  persons  wishing  to  form  local 
societies,  should  apply  to  the  said  com- 
mittee for  powers  to  act. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  commit- 
tee, held  on  tbe  1st  October  instant,  a 
finance  committee  was  appointed,  with 
full  powers  to  organise  such  local  so- 
cieties. 

"  Accordingly  tbe  finance  committee 
issuo  the  following  instructions : 

"  1*  Printed  forms  for  convening 
moetings  are  to  be  obtained  gratuitously 
(carriage  free)  on  application  to  the  se- 
cretary. 

"  N.B.— This  form  has  one  blank 
for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 


tbe  gentleman  wbo  will  preside  at 
the  meeting,  and  another  blank  for 
the  name  of  the  place  and  the  time 
at  which  such  meeting  will  be 
held.  The  committee  consider  it 
desirable  that  one  of  the  resident 
clergy  of  tbe  district  should  be 
solicited  to  take  the  chair. 

"  In  London,  and  within  any  con- 
venient distance  thereof,  deputations 
from  the  general  committee  will,  if  re- 
quested, attend  all  such  meetings,  in 
order  to  explain  tbe  objects  of  tbe  In- 
stitute and  reply  to  such  questions  as 
may  arise. 

"  By  order  of  the  committee, 
(Signed)   "  James  Smith,  Sec. 
"OctU,  1838." 

In  prosecution  of  this  new  measure, 
meetings  have  been  held  successively 
in  the  London  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
for  forming  auxiliaries  and  local  asso- 
ciations in  connexion  with  the  parent 
Institute. 

In  December  last  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  George  Tavern,  St.  George's 
in  the  East,  and  an  auxiliary,  to  be 
called  "  The  Virginia  Street  Catholic 
Institute,"  was  formed. 

During  the  same  week  another  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  London  Tavern, 
and  the  "  Moorfields'  Auxiliary  Catho- 
lic Institute"  was  organised. 

About  the  very  same  time,  Dr.  Bal- 
daconi,  a  foreign  priest,  presided  at  the 
formation  of  "  The  Lincoln's  Inn  Dis- 
trict Catholic  Institute." 

These  are  samples  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  now  pursuing  their  mis- 
sionary efforts  in  this  country.  The 
machinery  is  at  work  in  the  midst  of 
us,  and  prayers  and  masses  are  offered 
up  throughout  France  for  the  perversion 
ot  our  country ;  and  should  these  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Rome,  not  unworthy  of 
a  holy  cause,  remain  unmet  by  some 
counter  exertions  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testants, we  may  have  to  deplore  de- 
parted opportunities  we  most  criminally 
hurried  by,  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  may  have  to  mourn 
over  that  spirit  of  indifierentisra  which 
cast  its  spell  upon  the  souls  of  their 
forefathers,  chilling  at  the  heart  earth's 
holiest  enthusiasm,  and  repressing,  with 
too  great  facility,  man's  most  important 
exertions. 


{To  be  continued  in  ovr  nest.) 
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HAZLITT  IN  SWITZERL4 

The  cottage  I  found  Hazlitt  inhabiting 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  Vivai,  and 
stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small  and 
rapid  stream  that  falls  iuto  the  lake  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  house 
lies  very  low,  so  that  it  possesses  no 
other  view  from  the  windows  than  a 
green  paddock,  overshadowed  by  some 
enormous  walnut-trees.  Behind,  and 
across  the  rivulet,  rises  a  hill  of  vines, 
sufficiently  elevated  to  screen  out  the 
western  sun.  The  spot  is  lovely  and 
secluded. 

As  is  not  uncommon  with  men  of 
talent,  his  appearance,  though  not  un- 
prepossessing, was  by  no  means  strik- 
ing. He  was  below  the  common  height ; 
his  dress  neglected ;  and  his  chin  gar- 
nished with  a  stubble  of  some  days' 
standing.  The  lines  of  his  countenance 
are  regular,  but  bear  evident  marks  of 
late  and  intense  application  ;  and  there 
was  an  habitual  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
pression, as  though  he  had  been  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  past  miseries,  or  brood- 
ing on  bitter  anticipations  of  the  future. 
His  figure  was  emaciated  ;  and  it  is 
evident  his  mind  has  preyed  upon  and 
consumed  much  of  tne  vital  energies 
of  his  frame ;  and  this  last,  as  was  said 
of  Shelley,  seemed  only  a  tenement  for 
spirit. 

I  opened  the  conversation  by  speak- 
ing to  him  of  the  beauty  of  hit  cottage 
and  the  environs. 

He  said,  "  I  am  just  returned  from 
Italy ;  that  is,  I  liave  only  been 
here  a  few  weeks,  and  have  scarcely 
stirred  beyond  the  precincts  of  my 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  Switzer- 
land ? 

H.  I  prefer  Italy,  and  France  to 
either ;  not  but  that  Florence  (did  not 
the  climate  disagree  with  me)  is  a  plea- 
sant place  enough.  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
was  posted  by  the  side  of  a  dusty  road, 
between  two  burning  walls  that  ex- 
cluded the  air  and  refracted  all  the 
rays  of  the  western  sun,  used  to  com- 
plain of  its  crystal  heat—- and  well  he 
might.  But,  at  Florence,  one  is  never 
at  a  loss  how  to  pass  time.  I  luxuriated 
in  the  divine  treasures  of  its  churches 
and  galleries  ;  1  lived  in  them.  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  old  roasters  till 
1  saw  the  frescos  there.  I  am  partial 
to  cities  and  works  of  art,  especially 
paintings  ;  but,  more  than  all,  I  like  to 
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study  man.  One  might  as  well  live  in 
some  terra  incognita  as  here. 

I  asked  by  what  route  he  had  tra- 
velled ? 

H.  I  crossed  theSiraplon  ;  a  monu- 
ment which,  had  Na|>oleon  left  nothing 
else,  would  have  been  enough  to  liave 
immortalised  him.  We  passed  some 
weeks  at  Bueg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  I  soon  got  sick  of  alps 
and  glaciers,  and  mean  to  make  no 
excursions  this  summer.  One  range 
of  alps  is  like  another  range  of  alps, 
one  valley  is  like  another  valley ;  the 
eye  can  scarce  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence, so  nearly  alike  are  their  features. 
Give  me  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy, 
or  the  cultivated  tracts  of  France. 

Af.  As  for  me,  I  agree  with  M.  de 
Stendhal  in  thinking  "  la  belle  France  " 
one  of  the  ugliest  countries  in  the 
world. 

H.  Not  so ;  I  never  tire  of  corn 
plains.  We  have  too  much  pasturage 
at  home,  and  do  not  understand  the 
economy  of  labour  so  well  as  in  France. 
The  cattle  destroy  more  than  they  eat 
in  England.  We  see,  too,  in  every 
patch  of  cultivation,  that  the  peasantry 
are  something  in  France.  Thia  divi- 
sion of  lands  was  one  of  the  happy 
fruits  of  the  revolution.  I  was  never 
so  much  disappointed  as  when  I  first 
beheld  a  vineyard,  and  am  tick  of  the 
sight  of  them  here.  These  vines, 
crawling  along  the  ground,  are  no 
better  than  sticked  beans :  one  of  our 
hop  grounds  is  far  more  picturesque. 
The  vines  in  Tuscany,  indeed,  form 
arcades  for  miles ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
enough  to  walk  between  the  rows  of 
the  mulberry  trees  that  support  the  red 
clustering  grapes ;  besides,  the  wheat 
grows  under  them.  There  is  nothing 
like  cultivation.  I  thought  England  a 
garden,  till  I  saw  the  Val  d'Arno :  it  is 
one  orchard  —  not  a  tree  but  a  fruit-tree 
for  miles. 

M.  How  did  you  like  the  society 
there  ? — speaking  of  Florence. 

H.  I  only  knew  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
author  of  the  Imaginary  Convcrsa  turns, 
and  Lord  Dillon.  The  latter,  but  for 
some  twist  in  his  brain,  would  have 
been  a  clever  man.  He  has  the 
cacoethts  parUmdi,  like  Coleridge  ; 
though  he  does  not  pump  out  his 
words.  [Alluding  to  Coleridge's  man- 
ner of  working  his  arms  up  and  down 
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in  talking.]  His  fonbtrip's  maimer  is 
to  pin  you  in  a  comer ;  and,  when  once 
there,  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  get 
out  of  chancery.  I  went  to  dine  with 
him — the  only  time  I  ever  dined  at  a 
lord's  table.  He  had  all  the  talk  to 
himself :  he  never  waits  for  an  answer. 
He  writes  books,  too,  that  are  as  unin*- 
telligihle  as  Coleridge  s  metaphysics 
and  transcendental  philosophy.  Lord 
Dillon  »  a  great  Kantist,  too.  But 
there  the  comparison  ends. 

He  now  spoke  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  seemed  imbued  with  all  his  no- 
tions about  Lord  Byron.  He  parti- 
cularly insisted  on  his  tordshipB 
avarice. 

M.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  his 
generosity.  A  fact  comes  to  my  know- 
ledge of  his  sending  a  draft  for  50/. 
to  a  compatriot  in  distress  at  Genoa. 
Byron,  when  he  received  the  gentle- 
man's letter,  nut  it  into  my  hand,  mid 
asked  me  if  1  knew  him.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  met  that  officer  at 
and  knew  his  story.  I  told 
hat  he  had  been  shamefully 
in  India.  On  very  incompetent 
evidence,  he  had  been  drummed  through 
the  country  down  to  Bombay  before 
his  trial,  and  afterwards  dismissed  the 
service. 

H.  It  was  your  story  opened  his 
pume-strings.  Had  he  not  thought  the 
man  persecuted,  he  would  not  have 
sent  the  money — or,  perhaps,  had  he 
thought  him  innocent.  The  greatest 
misers  have  had  generous  fits— firwes 
and  Farouhar,  to  wit,  who  prized  gold 
as  their  hearts'  blood.  The  latter  had 
a  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  where,  for 
many  years,  his  windows,  that  had  no 
curtains,  had  not  been  washed,  nor  the 
furniture  dusted.  A  collectaneum  of 
fifty  purchases  at  auctions  —  books, 
china,  curiosities  of  all  kinds,  were 
piled  in  his  rooms,  pell-mell ;  and  his 
only  feHow*inmate  was  an  old  man  on 
crutches.  Thus  Byron,  when  he  sold 
his  yacht  to  Lord  Blessington,  refused 
to  give  the  sailors  their  jackets :  and 
doled  out  to  Leigh  Hunt  a  weekly  al- 
lowance, when  he  drew  himself  on  his 
banker,  Barry,  at  Genoa.  This  was 
mean  —  it  was  insulting.  It  is  the 
manner  of  a  gift,  not  the  making  it, 
or  its  marketable  price,  that  stamps  its 
value. 

M.  There  I  agree  with  you.  The 
Marquess  Welfesley  left  a  bon  nom  — 
a  great  name — in  India.  He  used 
to  say,  Give  that  man  a  handful  of 
rupees.    Had  he  said  fifty,  the  pre- 


Id  have  been  ranch  less  cared 
for. 

H.  Men  Irke  Byron,  who  have  felt 
the  want  of  money,  generally  become 
stingy  in  the  end.  Shelley  says, 
M  Gold  is  the  old  man's  sword." 
Gold  had  been  Byron's ;  and  would 
have  ended  in  being  his  god.  Do  you 
the  panegyric  on  the  dia- 
in  Werner?  He  there  writes 
eon  amorc.  What  he  did  for  the  Greeks 
was  from  ostentation,  not  disinterested- 
ness, or  love  of  liberty.  He  took  oare 
to  have  good  security  before  he  em- 
barked, and  was  repaid  to  the  last 
dollar.  He  married  from  mercenary 
motives.  His  subscription  to  the  maid 
of  Athens  was  mean.  When  in  Eng- 
land, his  aristocratic  pride  prevented 
him  from  selling  his  writings ;  and  his 
gift  of  his  early  poems  to  Dallas  and 
Moore,  even  when  he  wanted  money 
badly,  arose  from  that  reeling.  He  told 
Murray  that  he  never  would  take  a 
sixpence  from  him ;  but  he  had  not 
left  England  a  month  when  he  changed 
his  mind. 

l  he  conversation  turneu  on  nis 
poetry. 

H.  He  would  never  have  been  the 
poet  he  was,  but  for  Wordsworth  and 
Southey.  He  knew  that,  and  there- 
fore abused  them.  Of  Coleridge  he 
was  not  so  jealous :  he  had  changed 
his  beat — prose  for  poetry.  After 
Byron  had  begun  to  write  tragedies 
and  failed,  he  was  even  jealous  of 
Shakspeare.  Had  he  been  a  painter, 
he  would  have  abused  Raffaelle;  a 
general,  decried  Napoleon. 

M.  What  he  saia  about  Shakspeare 
was  any  thing  but  sincere.  His  finest 
things  are  paraphrases  of  Shakspeare. 
Witness  the  stanzas  in  the  third  canto, 
taken  from 

"  A  solitude  is  populous  enough." 

Voltaire,  who,  in  his  Jule  CUar,  has 
stolen  from  Shakspeare  one  of  his 
sublimest  ideas,  tne  comparison  ot 
wounds  to  the  dumb  mouths,  calls 
him  a  barbarian ;  as,  more  lately,  does 
Manzoni,  in  that  very  clever  novel,  the 
l*v0w!eitte  Spote* 

H.  The  Italians  are  like  the  Greeks 
of  old  ;  they  consider  the  rest  of  the 
world  barbarians,  look  upon  Dante  as 
a  god,  and  contend  that  the  world  has 
produced  nothing  tmt  nmite,  out  *r- 
camfam,  to  the  Divine  Comedies.  But 
I  imagine  that  Manzoni  only  knows 
Shakspeare,  like  Voltaire,  from  som$ 
vile  translation. 
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M.  As  a  punishment,  he  has  been 
as  vilely  translated  himself.  I  look 
upon  the  Promesse  Spose  as  an  admir- 
able novel.  The  plague  scene  in  the 
street  with  the  "  Magatte  "  is  as  finely 
drawn  as  any  thing  I  know  in  tragedy.* 
Apropos  of  translation.  There  was  an 
Irishman  resident  at  Pisa,  who  had 
employed  ten  years  in  traducing  and 
commenting  Dante— a  translation  and 
comment,  after  the  heart  of  Theo- 
bald and  Co.  Strange  to  say,  this 
"  Dantista"  has  a  brother  living  in 
Vienna— in  fact,  become  more  than 
half  a  German— who  has  been  bitten 
with  the  same  mania,  and  is  doing  the 
unfortunate  victim  into  that  tongue. 
Byron  knew  one  of  these  "  Arcades 
ambo,"  and  had  heard  of  the  other ; 
and  said  it  was  hard  upon  poor  Dante, 
at  this  time  of  day,  for  a  whole  race  to 
spring  up  in  order  to  persecute  and 
disturb  his  manes. 

H.  What  strange  notions  the  com- 
mentators and  others  had  of  Shakspeare. 
You  remember  what  Hume  says  of 
him  ?— "  that  if  he  be  considered  as 
born  in  a  rude  <ig«,and  educated  in  the 
lowest  manner,  and  without  instruction 
from  the  world  or  books,  he  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy ;"  and  adds, 
"  that  bodies  often  appear  gigantic  for 
being  disproportion^  and  misshapen/* 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  Manconi 
should  take  up  the  opinions  of  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  historians  ? 

M.  But  do  you  really  think  Shak- 
speare was  an  unlearned  man  ? 

H.  Sir,  he  was,  if  not  the  most 
learned,  the  best  read  man  of  his  age  ; 
by  which  I  mean,  that  he  made  the 
best  use  of  his  reading.  His  Brutus, 
and  Antony t  and  Coriolanus,  are  real 
conceptions  of  those  Romans.  His 
Romeo  and  Juliet  have  all  the  beauti- 
ful conceits  of  the  time :  he  has  steeped 
them  in  all  the  enthusiastic  tenderness 
of  Petrarch. 

M.  Shakspeare  was  certainly  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  par- 
ticularly with  the  tragic  writers,  nam- 
let  and  Macbeth  are  full  of  passages 
evidently  taken  from  the  Agamemnonian 
story.  In  the  Tempest,  in  all  probabi- 
lity borrowed  from  the  Italian,  the 
lines  ending 


"  And  Neptune  shakos  his  spear" 

are  literally  translated  from  the  Pro- 
metheus. And  the  description  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth, 

"  But  who  are  they  so  withered,"  &c., 

is  from  the  Eumenides.  To  return  to 
Byron.  You  say  he  profited  by 
Southey  and  Wordsworth.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you  class  them  together.  If 
I  remember  right,  in  some  work  of 
yours,  you  compare  Southey  to  Sir 
William  Blackmore? 

H.  I  spoke  of  his  epics,  of  the  quan- 
tity rather  than  the  quality  of  his  verse. 
His  minor  poems  are  delightful.  Read 
Thalaba.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
in  rhyme  or  no  ?  so  harmonious  are  the 
cadences,  so  choice  and  musical  the 
words.  Metastasio  himself  had  not  a 
finer  tuned  ear.  The  Lakeists  have  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  taste  for  a  more 
natural  style  ;  they  have  been  great  re- 
formists in  poetry. 

Af.  I,  too,  am  a  disciple  of  the  true 
romantic,  not  the  pseudo-classical, 
school.  Byron's  controversy  about 
Pope  has  always  struck  me  as  most 
extraordinary,  particularly  as  I  never 
beard  him  mention  Pope  but  once; 
and  I  verily  believe,  till  ne  took  up  the 
cudgels  against  Bowles,  that  he  had 
not  looked  into  any  work  of  his  since 
he  left  school. 

if.  A  mere  love  of  paradox,  sir.  If 
Byron  had  thought  of  convincing  the 
world  by  his  sophisms  to  return  to 
Pope  again,  he  would  never  have  used 
them.  He  knew  that  his  controversy 
would  lead  to  a  comparison  between 
Pope  and  himself,  and,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  his  judgment,  a  point  itito 
which  I  shall  not  enter,  was  confident 
that  the  comparison  would  be  all  in  his 
favour — bring  his  poetry  still  more  into 
vogue.  Another  thing  is,  that  he 
would  have  sacrificed  all  his  fame  ra- 
ther than  be  classed  with  any  of  his 
contemporaries ;  he  wished  to  stand  out 
of  the  canvass,  or  as  much  above  them 
as  "Henry  the  Seventh's  or  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel  is  above  one  of  our  bastard 
churches ;  though  he  does  prate  about 
a  Grecian  temple.  Thus  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  lectures,  condemns 


*  There  is  something  very  prim  in  the  infernal  merriment  of  these  Henneses  of 
the  dead,  toe  contrast  of  their  gaily  plnmed  hats  and  splendid  finery  with  the  shrouds 
of  the  plague-blackened  corpses  they  are  driving  to  their  last  general  home.  Tlte 
Itnlians  may  very  fairly  retort  on  us  the  charge  of  national  vanity  in  literature,  when 
they  see  the  neglect  in  wbieb  the  finest  novel  of  the  age,  not  excepting  anv  of  Scott's, 
is  treated  by  us. 
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precisely  his  own  style,  and  hints  that 
what  it  was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life 
to  attain — colour — is  worth  nothing  in 
comparison  with  form,  which  his  de- 


him  incapable  of  arriving  at.  Portrait 
painting  he  especially  runs  down. 
Fust  1 1  was  fantipode  of  Reynolds  ;  he 
was  sincere  in  despising  every  thing 
but  form ;  he  thought  himself  a  Michael 
Angelo,  and  spoke  disparagingly  of 
Vandyke  and  Rubens,  calling  them 
colourists.  Byron  was  equally  vain  ; 
but  with  all  his  vanity  he  had  some- 
times a  suspicion  that  his  works  would 
not  live. 

M.  And  is  that  your  real  opinion  ? 

H.  Byron  thought  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  living  by  his  libertinism  and 
profligacy  than  his  poetry ;  he  was 
ambitious  of  being  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  wit — a  Rochester.  He 
was  also  an  aristocrat  in  toto,  and 
poetry  is  not  an  aristocratic  metier. 
At  times  he  was  ashamed  of  his  occu- 
pation, and  wished  it  gone,  and  all  he 
had  written  suppressed.  He  was  by  no 
means  angry  with  Goethe  for  telling 
the  strange  and  credulous  story  about 
the  adultery  and  assassination  at  Flo- 
rence,—never  took  the  trouble  of  con- 
tradicting it.  Perhaps,  as  I  say,  he 
thought  his  poetry  would  not  live,  and 
was  determined  his  name  should.  I 
am  told  that  his  memoirs  are  quite  as 
tibre  as  Rochester's  or  De  Gram- 
mont's.  For  a  name,  he  would  have 
made  himself  an  Erostratus.* 

M.  Which  of  his  poems  do  you 
prefer  ? 

H.  I  like  Don  Juan  the  best:  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  unaccount- 
able that  he  had  not  carried  his  hero 
into  Italy  — a  country  about  which  he 
knew  most.  Beppo  would  have  made 
an  admirable  episode  in  his  hero's  ad- 
ventures. 

M.  The  reason  why  he  did  not 
carry  the  scene  into  Italy  is  clear.  He 
was  afraid  of  a  comparison  being 
drawn  between  himself  and  Caste. 

H.  In  reading  his  more  serious 
poems,  I  fancy  myself  in  the  prison  at 
Chilton.  The  light  comes  in  upon  it 
through  only  one  loophole  ;  the  black 
beam  at  the  entrance,  and  placed  there 
that  the  groans  of  the  dying  might 
strike  terror  at  their  coming  fate  in  the 
hearts  of  the  sufferers  within  their  cell ; 


that  rock-hewn  cavern  below  the  bed  of 
the  lake, — its  dim  and  Rembrandt  look, 
—-the  black  and  mouldy  columns,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  rings  are  still 
planted, —  all  is  in  good  keeping  with 
the  scenes  of  cold-blooded  tyranny  that 
passed  there.  I  fancy  I  see  Bolivard 
chained  and  riveted  to  the  pillar,  and 
gazing  on  his  dead  brother ;  but  I  am 
affected  with  a  suffocating  sense  of 
horror,  and  long  to  get  into  the  open 
air,  and  bask  in  the  sun,  and  vow  never 
to  set  my  foot  in  such  a  place  again. 

M.  But  his  poems  are  not  all  so 
gloomy. 

H.  They  are  most  of  them  the  re- 
flections of  his  own  mind,  and  that  not 
an  enviable  one. 

M.  I  will  send  you  a  critique  on 
his  works  that  has  just  reached  me. 
The  pamphlet  is  called  Calo  to  Lord 
Byron.  'Tis  said  to  be  the  production 
of  a  person  who,  after  reviewing  him 
poem  by  poem,  and  finding  them  what 
an  orthodox  gentleman  should,  deals 
out  most  complacent  twaddle  "on  the 
address  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane. 

H.  Perhaps  the  writer  was  a  re- 
jected-address man  himself.  People 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  that  ad- 
dress of  Byron's  was  a  burlesque, 
meant  to  shew  how  the  world  is  go- 
verned by  names  —  that  any  nonsense 
of  his  would  go  down  ;  and  most  bom- 
bastic stuff  it  is. 

M.  The  reverend  might  well  be 
shocked  ;  the  idea  of  comparing  the 
theatre  on  fire  to  Israel's  pillar, — Was 
there  ever  such  a  simile  ? 

H.  It  beats  Whitbread's  phoenix 
hollow. 

Something  being  said  of  Byron's  tra- 
gedies, of  which  Hazlitt  was  no  ad- 
mirer, he  remarked  that  they  were  writ- 
ten against  the  grain, —  that  Byron's 
talent  was  essentially  undramatic. 

We  then  got  into  a  long  discussion 
on  the  present  state  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture. 

H.  What  have  we  now  on  the  stage 
but  rifacimentot  from  the  French  ? 
You  know  Kenny.  Coming  upon  him 
unexpectedly  one  day,  I  found  him  on 
the  flat  of  his  back,  kicking  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate,  and  apparently  in  strong 
convulsions.  I  ran  up  to  him,  in  order 
to  assist  and  raise  him ;  but  his  malady 
was  an  obstetrical  one :  he  was  in  all 
the  agonies  of  nfansse  couche.  "  What 


•  Strangely  enough,  Goethe  is  said  to  have 
or  done  something,  to  have  entailed  on " ' 


to  have  written  some  work, 
the  next 
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is  the  matter,  Kenny  ?"  said  I. 
my  dear  fellow,  Hazlitt,"  he  saic . 
tears  iu  bis  eyes,  u  1  have  beeu  for 
three  hours  labouring  hard  to  get  out 

—it  won't  come." 

Wheu  I  called  on  Hazlitt  a  few  days 
al  ter,  he  had  on  the  table  the  last  novel 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  From  the  ob- 
jections he  made  to  it,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  been  running  over  its  pages 
rather  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  gram- 
matical errocs  and  Scotticisms  than  of 
enjoying  the  story.  lie  bad  noted 
down,  and  referred  with  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction to  several  instances  of  bad 
writing. 

H.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  Tory ;  he 
is  the  only  author  George  IV.  ever 
patronised.  It  was  because  Scott 
liked  the  Stuarts,  and  praised  the  good 
old  times  of  the  jus  divinum  of  kings, 
and  star  chambers,  that  his  majesty 
made  him  a  baronet,  lie  is  the  high- 
priest  of  legitimacy ;  loves  and  laments 


the  times  of  border  wars,  highland  fc 
rocity,  and  I 
more,  makes 


r  wars,  highland  1 
mail ;  and,  what 
love  with  them  to 


He  has  done  more  to  put  back  the  age 
than  any  writer  of  the  day,  the  political 
economists  and  Matthus  only  excepted . 
He  has  an  equal  horror  of  change.  We 
are  amused  in  his  novels  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  better  feelings,  and  are 
angry  with  ourselves  and  the  magician 
whilst  we  acknowledge  the  spell.  The 
French  and  Italians,  who  look  at  every 
thing  through  a  political  lens,  are  not 
blind  to  this.  Me-  has  been  attacked, 
and  justly,  by  them  on  this  account. 
In  England  it  would  be  thought  little 
less  than  sacrilege  to  doubt  his  infalli- 
bility, or  to  say  what  they  do  of  him. 
Being  almost  an  idolater  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  I  turned  the  conversation,  by 
saying,  I  understood  he  was  writing  a 
life  of  Napoleon. 

H.  Yes,  that  is  to  be  completed  like 
one  of  his  romances,  in  I  know  not 
how  many  or  how  few  months.9  J, 
too,  will  write  a  life  of  Napoleon, 
though  it  is  yet  too  early :  some  have 
a  film  before  their  eyes,  some  wear  mag- 
nifying glasses,— none  see  him  as  he  is, 


in  his  true  proportions.  Sir  Walters 
will  he  a  romance:  his  object  is  to 
make  it  entertaining,  not  true  ;  as  was 
Voltaire's,  in  his  History  of  Charles 
the  Twdjlfu  Scott's  is  meant  for  the 
English,  not  the  world,  as  it  should  be. 
L  lias  strange  ideas  about  Na- 
poleou:  he  says  that  his  taleut  is 
commonplace;  that  he  owes  all  to 
fortune.  A  general  may  do  so  once 
(witness  Waterloo),  but  so  many  pitch- 
ed battles  I  lie  thinks  him  wanting  in 
personal  courage  ;  he  forgets  the  bridge 
of  Lodi.  This  will  not  be  Scott's  view 
of  him,  lie  must  make  him  a  knight 
of  chivalry.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see 
how  he  handles  the  St.  Helena  affair, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  which  side 
he  will  lean  to.  His  style  is  not  made 
for  history.  Poetry  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  it,  as  it  generally  is  in  tragedy. 
Poets,  sir,  are  vile  prose  writers — that 
abstraction  and 
quired  by  the  latter — that  exercise  of 
the  judgment,  rather  than  the  fancy  — 
that  chaining  together  of  ideas,  which, 
sing  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  must  have  been  preconcerted 
in  the  mind  that  rejection  of  all  that 
does  not  bear  upon  the  subject  matter, 
— they  do  not  possess.  They  are  in 
the  habit  of  trusting  to  the  god  for  in- 
spiration, and  he  forsakes  or  misleads 
them.  There  was  Byron,  for  instance  ; 
never  was  there  a  more  execrable  prose 


34.  Byron  eould  write  well  if  he 
chose,  but  he  preferred  being  en  dU- 
fmbUle  in  prose  ;  besides,  he  disliked 
to  reason  on  paper  as  much  as  he  hated 
to  argue  in  conversation.  He  looked 
upon  both  as  a  recreation,  not  an  ex- 
ercise of  mind;  he  ever  studied,  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  be  slatterly,  and  was 


affectation :  I  have  some  letters  of  his 
which  would  have  disgraced  a.  school 
miss.  Loose  as  his  hand-writing-)-  was, 
at  times,  however,  he  was  very  eloquent. 
Witness  his  storm  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  small  vessels  being  forced  to  cut 
and  run  before  the  wind,  some  for  one 
port,  some  another,  and  some,  perhaps, 
for  eternity*    It  is  a  remarkable  in- 


*  It  ha»  been  said,  in  die  preface  to  Hazlitt's  Life  of  Napoleon,  that  it  was  under- 
taken from  a  feeling  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  It  .should  Lave  said,  would  be  done ;  for  his  design  was  formed  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  Walter's  work,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
chiefly  led  him  to  undertake. 

t  Hazlttt's  MSS.  were  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  He  told  me  there  was  a 
rivalry  between  himself  and  Leigh  Hunt  on  this  score  ;  ths*  be  would  not  allow  of  an 
ensure  or  iateritoeetion* ;  nor  in  running  my  eye  oves  the  MS.  of  the  Plain  Sjmker, 


did  I  perceivo  a  single  one. 
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stance  of  his  vivid  imagination,  and 
more  vivid  memory ;  of  the  application 
of  poetical  images  to  the  illustration  of 
a  subject. 

U.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  poetry,  I 
will  admit;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  sort  of  ignis  J'aiuus  to 
mislead.  Scott  spoiled  his  prose  by 
his  jingling  octosyllabics;  besides,  the 
repetition  of  words,  that  gives  force  to 
poetry,  or,  as  some  miscall  it,  the  ba- 
lancing of  sentences,  is  a  weakness. 

M.  Plato  and  Thucydides  are  both 
against  you. 

U.  May  be  so ;  but  the  spirit  of 
our  language  is  widely  different  from 
the  Greek. 

Af .  Shelley  used  to  say  that  aft  who 
sought  to  write  good  prose,  shootd 
study  Plato.  Not  that  hrs  own  style  is 
perfect :  he  is  too  fond  of  introducing 
hexameters.  He  told  me  it  cost  him 
more  trouble  to  write  prose  than  poetry ; 
and  I  have  heard  Italians  make  the 
same  observation.  By  habit,  and  the 
very  mechanism  of  verse,  the  periods 
flow  of  themselves. 

H.  I  remember  a  time  when  to 
write  was  the  greatest  labour  to  me, 
but  facility  came  with  practice ;  I  now 
sometimes  run  off  whole  pages  without 
changing  a  word. 

iW.  I  have  seen  Washington  Irving, 
when  in  the  vein,  do  the  same. 

if.  Do  you  talk  of  him  as  a  prose 
writer  ?  Why,  is  he  not  a  mere  "  re- 
flector," a  new  setter  of  old  jewels,  like 
Moore  in  poetry?  They  both  suit 
people  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  or  cannot  think. 

M.  Books  that  lequire  Uiought  u>  un- 
derstand, are  grown  quite  out  of  fashion. 
Nothing  is  now  read,  and  nothing  now 
sells,  but  novels  and  gossiping  biogra- 
phy. People  read  to  be  amused,  not 
instructed  ;  and  facts  are  so  completely 
falsified  in  their  new-fangled  works, 
that  history  has  become  romance,  and 
romance,  history.  But  1  do  not  agree 
with  you  about  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  -  Book.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
delightful  work.  Irving  never  wrote  a 
word  he  need  alter  or  obliterate ;  he  is 
one  of  the  best  men  I  know,  and  is  re- 
flected in  all  he  has  written. 

Hazlitt  made  no  Teply  to  this  re- 
mark, and  here  entered  into  a  long 
history  of  his  own  literary  wrongs,  his 
neglect  by  the  public,  his  bitter  per- 
secution by  the  reviewers,  especially 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  accused 
of  attacking  him  in  Blackwood.  The 


chord  thus  touched,  vibrated  in  every 
nerve,  and  he  spoke  for  half  an  hour 
with  much  rapidity,  and  with  an  at- 
tempt, at  times,  to  suppress  his  feel- 
ings, that  was  no  less  distressing  to  ine 
than  himself.  He  dwelt  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  these  attacks  of  the  re- 
viewers, and  their  calling  him,  I  think 
he  said,  a  barber's  son,  which  he  de- 
nied. His  works,  he  allowed,  were 
fair  game,  and  that  reviews  of  them 
would  have  affected  his  pocket,  not  his 
peace  of  mind.  Working  himself  up, 
at  last,  into  a  fury,  lie  poured  forth  the 
venom  of  a  tongue,  that  was  never 
equalled  but  by  the  gall  of  his  pen. 
Yet,  as  he  talked,  I  could  sympathise 
with  him.  It  was  probably  about  the 
time  of  this  interview  that  he  wrote  in 
his  Plain  Speaker  —  a  work  about 
which  he  was  then  engaged  —  *'  I  was 
taught  to  think,  and  willing  to  believe, 
that  Genres  rs  not  a  bawd ;  that  Virtue 
was  not  a  mask ;  that  Liberty  was  not  a 
name ;  that  Love  had  its  seat  in  the 
human  heart"  No  one,  said  he,  now- 
adays, can  get  his  bread  by  his  talents, 
however  great  they  may  be,  who  does 
not  prostitute  them  — who  is  not  a 
hypocrite  and  a  bigot.  It  is  because  I 
am  neither,  that  they  hate  and  decry 
me;  and  the  surest  way  to  succeed 
was  to  attack  my  birth.  It  is  mira- 
culous how  nobility  sells  a  book : 
without  the  name  of  a  lord,  or  an 
honourable,  or,  at  least,  a  baronet,  au 
M.P.,  or  a  man  of  fashion,  to  grace 
a  title-page,  a  book  soon-  finds  its  way, 
as  Juvenal  says,  to  the  grocers.  Your 
mere  author  — as  Byro»  calls  him, 
"your  author,  all  author,  turned  up 
with  ink" — is  like  a  younger  son  in 
society,  and  is  not  allowed  even  to 
make  himself  agreeable. 

The  conversation  had  become  pain- 
ful and  distressing  to  me ;  I  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  calm  him,  and  shortly 
took  my  leave.  I  start  to-morrow  for 
a  tour  in  the  small  cantons,  to  compare 
Hie  glaciers  of  Grindelwald  with  those 
of  Chamouny ;  and  I  shall,  probably, 
never  see  again  a  man  who  so  much 
interested  me,  and  whose  conversation 
F  committed,  on  my  return  home,  to 
ray  commonplace-book.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  Socrates  that  he  had  a 
Xenophonl  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  infused  into  my  memorabilia  more 
of  the  spirit  of  Hastitt ;  but  find,  as  I 
fear  yon  will  do,  that- it  is  all  evapo- 
rated in  the  process.  Adieu. 

T.  Medwijt. 
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THE  RAVEN  ;  OR,  THE  POWER  OP  CONSCIENCE. 
AN  OLD  BORDER  LEGEND. 

"  There  sits  that  old  raven,  accurs'd,  on  my  wall ; 

Some  demon  sure  dwells  in  his  throat ! 
I  tremble  to  hear  him  on  *  llildvbrand*  call, 

With  that  hoarse  and  sepulchral  note. 

Attend  me,  young  marksman,  so  brave  and  so  bold  ! 

But  bring  me  that  old  raven  dead, 
111  fill  thy  deep  pouch  with  broad  pieces  of  gold, 

And  young  Edith  shall  sleep  in  thy  bed. 

But  bring  me  the  corse  of  that  raven,  I  swear 

That,  with  many  an  acre  beside, 
111  give  thee  that  girl,  so  proud,  and  so  fair, 

My  beautiful  niece,  for  thy  bride. 

For  many  a  month,  for  many  a  year, 

I  have  sought  tliat  old  raven  to  kill ; 
All  my  arrows  have  miss'd  him,  and  so  has  my  spear : 

He  croaks  of my  dead  brother  stiUf 

If  thou  lovest  my  niece,  Sir  Marksman,  she's  thine, 

When  yon  raven  lies  dead  at  my  feet ; 
For  whilst  he  has  life,  he's  the  torment  of  mine, 

So  rid  me  of  him.  I  entreat/7 — 

"  An  oracle  speaks  from  the  breast  of  that  bird  1 

A  prophet  is  he,  and  a  seer  1 
Young  stranger!  respect  of  that  raven,  each  word, 

Though  the  heart  of  the  guilty  may  fear  ! 

Who  injures  that  raven,  so  bold  and  so  true, 

No  hand  of  young  Edith  shall  claim. 
For  years  has  he  spoken  the  tale  that  he  knew. 

When  he  croak'd  forth  my  dead  father's  name  /"- 

"  Away  with  that  girl !  to  the  high  northern  tower ; 

She  shall  weep  for  her  insolence  there ! 
She  shall  feel  the  full  weight  of  Earl  Ethelbert's  power, 

By  the  depth  of  her  own  wild  despair. 

By  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  she  there  shall  abide, 

Till  yon  raven  lies  dead  at  my  feet. 
Young  stranger,  I'll  conquer  that  bosom  of  pride; 

So  kill  me  that  bird,  I  entreat."— 

"  My  uncle  1  I'll  go  to  thy  turret  so  high, 

But  the  scorn  and  the  pride  of  this  breast 
Will  last  till  that  raven  so  ancient  shall  die, 

Or  thou  have  one  moment  of  rest. 

For  years  will  that  raven  still  sit  on  thy  wail, 

And  fill  thee  with  horror  and  shame ; 
For  still  will  that  raven  most  mournfully  call 

My  father,  Sir  HildebramTs,  name. 
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No  marksman  has  skill  yon  raven  to  kill ; 

Thou  hast  tried  e? ery  weapon  before : 
Sir  Hildebrand' s  name,  that  old  raven  still 

Croaks  louder,  proud  earl !  than  before."— 


Then  wroth  grew  the  earl,  and  pale  turn'd  his  cheek, 

For  the  raven  flew  over  his  head ; 
And  Happing  his  wings,  did  in  boars 

The  name  of"  Sir  Hildebrand  "  dead. 


Again  from  his  bow  an  arrow  he  sent, 
At  the  raven  who  circled  him  round  ; 

Back,  back  it  returo'd,  both  blunted  and  spent, 
But  the  raven  had  never  a  wound ! 

Then  forth  from  that  raven's  sepulchral  throat 

A  laugh  of  derision  there  came ; 
And  still  it  returo'd  to  its  favourite  note, 

And  croak'd  out  "  Sir  Hildebrund'i  " 


"  Oh,  send  for  a  leech  1"  Earl  Ethelbert  cried ; 

I  am  sad — I  am  sick— I  am  faint  1" — 
u  No;  send  for  a  beadsman,"  young  Edith  replied, 

For  no  leech  can  remove  thy  complaint. 

Tis  the  work  of  a  priest,  and  not  of  a  leech, 

To  cure  this  disease  of  thy  mind  j 
The  good  Father  Paul  thy  disorder  may  reach, 

Wnich  no  doctor  on  earth  ere  could  And. 

Young  stranger,  go  seek  the  good  Father  Paul, 
And  bid  him  come  hither  with  speed  ; 

For  I  see  that  the  earl  will  confess  to  him  all, 
And  may  Mercy  atone  for  the  deed  1"— 


"  What  deed  dost  thou  mean?"  cried  the  carl,  while  as  death  ; 

"  Oh,  Edith,  thou'rt  growing  insane  I" 
But  his  forehead  was  damp — short,  short  went  his  breath ; 

And  agony  swell'd  every  vein. 

He  fell  on  the  ground,  whilst  the  raven  high  soar'd 

In  a  circle  around  the  earl's  head ; 
From  his  throat  so  sepulchral  one  word  still  he  pour'd, 

The  name  of  «  Sir  Hildebrand  "  dead  1 

"  Oh,  God  1  I  shall  die  if  that  raven  I  hear ! 

That  name— how  it  thrills  to  ray  soul ! 
How  it  curdles  my  blood  1   I  tremble  with  fear ! 

With  anguish  I  cannot  control !" 

"  fTu  the  name  of  thy  brother,"  said  good  Father  Paul, 

Approaching  with  beads  and  with  hood ; 
"  Say,  why  dost  thou  tremble  to  hear  a  bird  call 

On  a  brother  so  kind  and  so  good  ?" — 

"  I  slew  him  in  battle,  that  brother  so  brave, 

As  we  fought  'gainst  the  foes  of  the 
His  blood  cries  aloud  from  ; 

Oh,  how  do  I  mourn  for  his  loss ! 


Twas  envy  lliat  made  me  my  brave  brother  kill, 
For  I  hated  his  worth  and  his  fame ; 

Oh,  find  out  some  way  my  conscience  to  still 
When  I  hear  my  lost  Hildebrand's  name ! 
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To  Edith  I  give  ail  Ike  wealth  that  I  hold, 

To  her  I  resign  it  this  day ; 
I  sicken  at  thought  of  titles  and  gold,— 

To  thy 


M v  brother  1  my  brother !  thy  spirit  can  heat 
My  bitter  remorse — my  despair! 

forgive  me,  my  brother  1  ■  ■  for  sure  thou  art 
And  bid  yonder  mven « forbear." " 


Forbear,  Master  Ralph .'"  cried  the  monk  to  the  bird ; 
"  Come  hither,  aad  sit  on  my  hand !" 
The  raven  lauglied  loud  on  hearing  that 
But  came  to  that  word  of  commaud.- 


u  And  dost  thou  forget  when  tins  raven  was  young,— 
When  he  dropped  from  his  old  mother's  nest  ? 

How  we  fed  him,  and  taught  Kim  to  sneak  a  nev 
That  word  that  yon  now  so  detest?  — 


<<  Tis  my  Hddebrand's  voice!"  the  sick  eat 
As  the  monk  threw  his  dark  cowl  away. 

"  Oh*  brothecl  this  heart  is  both  joyed  and  ashamed, 
When  I  think  of  thai  far  baUle  day. 


And  art  thou  not,  then,  in  a  far  distant  _ 

My  Ilildebrand !  say,  dost  thou  live  ? 
And  didst  thou  not  dm  of  that  deep*  wound  I  gave  * 

And  canst  thou,  my  brother  1  forgive 

"  Stand  down,  Master  Ralph,"  Sir  Ilildebrand  cried, 

"  I  want  both  my  arms  to  embrace,— 
To  hold  to  my  heart  one  so  closely  allied  ; 

So,  llalph,  to  wiy  brother  give  place  I 

I  have  witnessed  with  Edith  for  many  a  day, 

Disguised  as  the  good  Father  Paul, 
Thy  anguish  at  hearing  this  old  raven  say 

That  name  that  we  taught  him  to  call. 

Let  him  croalt  on  thy  towers  '  Sir  Hikkbrund'  stilt, 

Whilst  we  sit  below  at  our  ease ; 
And  teach  him  this  young  warrior's  name  if  you  wilt,— 

For  perchance  it  may  fair  Edith  please. 

But  wherefore  that  blush,  lovely  daughter  of  mine  ? 

Thou  art  loved,  and  thou  lovest  this  youth. 
Gallant  knight,  take  her  band, — my  daughter  is 

I  have  proved  both  thy  valour  and  truth ! 


Now,  Ralph,  thou  hast  plenty  o£  work  a 

Sir  Hililcbnatidrs  name  ne'er  will,  die. 
Look,  Ethelbeet!  brother/  how  solemn  he  stands,?— 

How  keen  is  the  glance  of  his  eye ! 

Perchance  lie  is  thinking  what  name  we  shall  give 
To  the  next  of  Sir  Ilildebrand 's  race ; 

Thou  shalt  learn  it  in  time,  honest  Ralph,  if  we  live  : 
So,  brother !  another  embrace  !"— 
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TALLEYRAND. 

to 

(Concluded from  p.  151.) 


At  the  c  lose  of  our  remarks  on  Talley- 
rand in  our  last,  we  referred  to  his 
banishment  from  England  at  llie  pass- 
ing of  the  Alien-bill.  We  now  find 
liini  in  new  circumstances,  and  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
reform  of  1789  hud  at  length  become 
tbe  delirium,  and  even  fury  of  1793. 
Talleyrand  put  on  mourning  for  the 
king,  but  lived  m  America  with 
his  most  implacable  enemies.  Some 
members  of  the  constituent  assembly 
were  there  his  companions ;  but  his 
days  in  the  United  States  were  passed 
in  dissipation,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  he  was  any 
■arty  to  certain  machinations  then  in 
progress  to  make  the  American  con- 
gress adopt  a  line  of  conduct  more  ia 
harmony  with  that  of  the  French  as- 
semblies. When  he  reached  the  shores 
of  the  New  World,  a  treaty  was  ne^o— 
tiating  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
republic  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
slight  influence  he  possessed,  he  made 
use  of  to  prevent  or  retard  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  measure.  At  Phila- 
delphia, lie  was  a  great  man  amoug 
little  men,  but  Jefferson  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  moral  character,  and 
rather  shunned  than  courted  his  society. 
During  his  exile  in  America,  from 
England,  as  well  as  from  France,  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  tbe  society  of 
women  of  dissolute  life,  and  the  daily 
intrigues  of  a  disajppointed  and  dis- 
tracted man,  occupied1  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  attention.  Those  Americans 
who  are  still  living,  aud  who  remember 
his  residence  in  the  United  States 
when  they  were  young  men,  describe 
his  existence  in  that  country  as  one  of 
mere  indolence.  He  was  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  when  he  landed  in  Ame- 
rica, and  had  not  lost  that  taste  for  a 
voluptuous  life  which  had  made  him 
celebrated  iu  Paris  among  the  Mes- 
dames  Dubarry  and  Roland  of  that 
epoch.  A/ter  the  deadi  of  Robespierre, 
he  resolved  on  petitioning  the  con- 
vention for  permission  to  return.  That 
petition  was  supported  by  Madame  de 
Steel;  and  thenier  was  charged  to 
present  it  to  that  body.  The  demand 
was  supported  by  Chenier,  Legend  rt?, 
Boissy,  Breval',  and  Genissieux,  and'  it 
was  d vt i< ltd  that "  The  citizen  Talley- 


rand Perigord  having  signally  support- 
ed the  revolution  by  his  glorious  con- 
duct, both  as  a  citizen  and  an  ecde- 

-OOQr.„a  vwln/.K  K-i.l  l„.l 
siasuc,  <tnu  me  retUH/iis  wium  iuiu  rcu 

him  to  continue  absent  from  France 
having  been  appreciated,  he  was 
authorised  to  return."  This  decree 
was  made  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  in 
the  3d  year  of  the  republic.  Iu  July 
1 795,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  he  landed  at 
Cuxhaven,  proceeded  to  Hamburg, 
and  there  once  more  entered  into  re- 
lations with  Madame  de  Genlis  and 
the  old  Orleans  faction.  At  Ham- 
burg, he  resolved  on  waiting  until  he 
snouiu  consiaer  u  sare  ana  aesiniDie  to 
enter  France.  Although  Chenier  ren- 
dered such  a  signal  service  to  De 
Talleyrand,  by  obtaining  his  recall 
from  America,  the  latter  shewed  no 
gratitude,  but  quarrelled  with  him  so 
violently,  that  the  former  avenged  him- 
self in  the  following  terrible  lines  : — 

 "  Ferme  dans  ma  route  et  vrai  dans 

mes  descours, 
Telje  ftis,  ter  je  suia,  tol  je  serai  toujours. 
Gorge  de  honte  et  d'or,  un  impudent 

Maurice, 

Du  pouvoiv,  quel  qu'il  suit,  adoram  le 
caprice, 

De  tout  parti  vaincu  merceoaire  apost.it, 
Paul  vandre  sea  amis,  comma  il  vendk 
l'atat. 

Moi,  quand  la  trahison  marc  he  saus  in- 
tense, 

Lorsque  la  republique  est  partout  roe- 
connue* 

Dedaignunt  de  flatter  des  ennomis  puia- 
sants, 

A  ses  autels  deserts  j'apporte  mon  eu- 
cens. 

Tn  1796,  having  returned  to  France 
in  the  autumn  of  the  former  year,  he 
was  accused  of  having  intrigued  to 
enter  the  directory.  Thus  accused,  he 
again  published  his  defence,  aud  the 
ex- royalist  Bishop  of  Autuu  declared 
"  that  his  most  decided  and  warmest 
wishes  were  constantly  directed  towards 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  French 
republic."  Still  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  friendship  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  favours  of  die  directory  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  was  serviceable  to 
the  former  in  bringing  about  his  mar- 
riage with  Josephine,  the  widow  of 
Beauharnais.     His  success  with  the 
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directory  was  not  so  rapid,  for  whilst 
the  marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  Jo- 
sephine took  place  in  March  1796,  it 
was  not  until  July  1797  that  he  was 
called  to  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  the  stead  of  M.  Lacroix. 

The  18th  Fructidor  U\h  of  Sep- 
tember, 1797)  witnessed  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contest  which  existed  be- 
tween the  council  of  five  hundred  and 
of  the  ancients  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  directory  on  the  other.  The  two 
councils  appeared  disposed  to  adopt  a 
moderate  line  of  conduct.  They  de- 
creed the  revocation  of  the  laws  of 
transportation  against  the  clergy,  and 
their  re-establishment  in  all  their  rights. 
But  the  directory  was  composed  of 
men  who  were  averse  to  these  measures 
of  justice  and  humanity.  For  some 
time,  the  two  parties  conspired,  the 
one  against  the  other,  till,  at  length,  the 
directors,  more  hardy  than  the  councils, 
took  up  arms,  caused  the  troops  to 
approach,  and  effected  the  notable 
revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  Tal- 
leyrand was  not  unfavourable  to  this 
measure,  but  he  did  not  counsel  it. 
He  profited  from  it  afterwards,  and 
was  charged  at  the  time  to  commu- 
nicate the  official  news  to  the  General 
Bonaparte.  In  the  despatch  which 
Talleyrand  wrote  on  that  occasion,  he 
expressed  his  aversion  to  the  cause  of 
royalty,  his  attachment  to  the  republic, 
and  his  approbation  of  the  measure 
which  declared  the  penalty  of  imme- 
diate deadi  should  be  incurred  by  any 
who  should  either  call  for  the  old 
royalty,  the  constitution  of  1793,  or  of 
Orleans.  Thus,  once  more  he  cheer- 
fully forsook  his  former  masters. 

After  the  victory  of  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor, condemnations  to  death  succeed- 
ed with  rapidity;  fifty-three  deputies 
were  proscribed ;  multitudes  of  indi- 
viduals were  banished  to  Guyanne, 
there  to  die  of  fevers ;  during  their  pass- 
age they  were  treated  with  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty;  the  clergy  were 
persecuted  with  even  renewed  fury; 
and  laws  were  passed,  which  author- 
ised domiciliary  visits,  and  assimilated 
to  emigrants  those  proscribed  indi- 
viduals who  should  escape  from  trans- 
portation. De  Talleyrand  was  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  and  assisted  in 
bringing  back  that  sanguinary  r'tgimc 
of  1793,  which  he  had  been  foitunate 
enough  to  avoid  by  his  absence  in 
America. 


After  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  5th  or  December,  1797,  and 
Talleyrand  was  charged  to  present  him 
to  the  directory.  In  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  tins  official  and  solemn 
presentation  took  place,  and  De  Tal- 
leyrand, who  saw  in  Bonaparte  his 
future  master,  did  not  omit  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  reserving  the  favour  of 
the  hero  of  Italy. 

"  Ci  toy  ens  directeurs,''  said  De  Talley- 
rand, "j'ai  l'honneur  de  presenter  au 
directoiro  executif  le  citoven  Bonaparte, 
qui  apporte  la  ratification  du  trait*-  de 
paiz  conclu  avec  l'emperear.  En  nooa 
apportant  ce  gage  certain  de  la  paix,  il 
noun  rappelle,  inalgre  lui,  les  innom- 
brables  merveilles  qui  ont  amenc  an  si 
grand  evenement :  mais  qu'il  se  rasa  are, 
je  rem  bien  taire,  en  ce  jour,  tout  ce 
qui  fera  l'honneur  de  l'bistoire  et  l'od- 
miration  de  la  posterite ;  je  veux  meme 
aj outer,  pour  satisfaire  a  set  roeux  im- 
patients,  que  cette  gloire,  quijette  sur 
la  France  entiere  un  si  grand  eclat,  ap- 
partient  a  la  revolution.  Sans  elle,  en 
eftet,  le  genie  du  vainqueur  de  l'ltalie 
eut  langui  dans  de  vulgaires  honneura. 
Elle  appartient  au  gouveroement  qui,  ne 
comme  lui  de  cette  grand e  mutation  qui 
a  signale  la  fin  du  18*  siecle,  a  su  de- 
viner  Bonaparte  et  le  fortifier  de  toute  sa 
confiance ;  elle  appartient  a  ces  valeu- 
reux  soldats,  dont  la  liberte  a  fait  d'in- 
vincibles  hero* ;  elle  appartient  en  fin  a 
tous  les  Francois  dignes  de  ce  nom :  car 
c'etait  auesi,  n'en  doutons  point,  pour 
conquerir  leur  amour  et  leur  vertueuse 
estirae,  qu'il  se  sentait  press£  de  vaincre, 
et  cos  cris  de  joie  dog  vraU  patriotes  ;1 
la  nouvelle  d'une  victoire,  reportes  vers 
Bonaparte,  devenaient  les  garanta  d'une 
victotre  nouvelle.  Ainsi,  tous  les  Fran- 
cois ont  vaincu  en  Benaparte;  ainsi  sa 
gloire  est  la  prosp£rite  de  tous ;  ainsi  il 
n'est  aucun  republicain  qui  ne  puisse  en 
revendiquer  sa  part.  Et  quond  je  poo  so 
a  tout  ce  qu'il  fait  pour  se  faire  par- 
donner  cette  gloire,  a  ce  gout  antique  de 
la  simplicity  qui  le  distinguo,  a  son 
amour  pour  les  sciences  abstraites,  a  sea 
lectures  favorites,  »  ce  sublime  Ossian 
qui  semble  le  detacher  de  la  torre,  quand 
personne  n'ignore  son  mepris  profoml 
pour  1' eclat,  pour  le  luxe,  pour  le  faste, 
ces  meprisables  ambitions  des  ames  com- 
munes, ah!  loin  de  redonter  ce  qn'on 
voudrait  eppeler  son  ambition,  je  sens 
qu'il  nous  faudra  peut-ctre  le  soUiciter 
un  jour  pour  l'arracher  aux  douceurs  de 
sa  studieuse  retraite.  La  France  entiere 
sera  libre ;  peut-etre  lui  ne  le  sera 
jamais :  telle  est  ea  destinee.  Dans  c« 
moment,  un  nouvgl  ennemi  Vappelle  ;  il  ett 
cilibrt  par  m  kaim  prafondt  pour  Ut 
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Fraught  et  par  son  intolente  tyrannie 
envers  tons  Its  pevplts  de  la  terre.  Que, 
par  le  genie  de  Bonaparte,  il  ezpie 
promptement  Tune  et  1 'autre,  et  qu'enfm 
une  paix  digne  de  toute  la  gloire  dela 
republique  soit  impose*  a  ces  tyrans  dee 
mers  ;  qu'ello  veuge  la  France  et  qu'elle 

Talleyrand,  who  had  been,  under  the 
regime  of  the  national  assembly,  so 
anxious  to  promote  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England,  now  de- 
nounced  the  English,  in  this  very 
speech,  as  "the  tyrants  of  the  sea, 
and  called  on  the  republic,  and  on 
Bonaparte,  to  avenge  France  for  the 
insults  she  had  received.  The  ex- 
bishop  of  Autun  could  not  pardon  Mr. 
Pitt  for  his  banishment  from  Great 
Britain.  De  Talleyrand  counselled 
the  overthrow  of  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment, the  cruelties  exercised  towards 
Pius  VI.,  and  the  butchery  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  which  then  took 
place.  These  events  were  the  object  of 
various  notes  and  correspondences  be- 
tween the  directory,  Talleyrand,  and 
the  agents  of  the  directory  in  Italy; 
and  it  must  be  recorded,  that  he  who 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  now  took  ample  vengeance  in 
subjecting  Pius  VI.  to  all  the  in- 
dignities and  horrors  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  heaped  on  even  a  traitor  or  an 
assassin.  The  chief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  treated  by  the 
agents  of  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun  with 
unparalleled  and  disgusting  brutality. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  1  al- 
ley rand  was  no  party  to  these  acts  of 
humiliation  and  violence  exercised 
against  Pius  VI.  His  own  declaration 
in  writing,  after  the  assassination  of 
General  Duphot,  in  his  answer  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  "  that  the  French 
repub-lic  would  have  ample  reparation 
for  his  death,"  and  the  whole  of  the 
despatch,  proved  that  he  was  prepared 
to  counsel  extreme  measures. 

At  this  epoch,  De  Talleyrand  was 
occupied  with  the  operations  of  the 
congress  of  Ilastadt,  with  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  with  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Switzerland,  and  with 
the  expedition  to  Egypt;  and  in  all 
these  affairs  he  displayed  a  large  por- 
tion of  diplomatic  talent  and  great 
capacity.  But  these  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  protect  him  from  public  sus- 
picion and  general  odium ;  so  true  is 
it  that  a  total  want  of  moral  conduct 
j:an  never,  in  the  end,  be  compensated 


for,  even  in  public  estimation,  by 
talents,  however  splendid,  and  success, 
however  extraordinary.  He  was  (he 
object  of  constant  denunciations,  and 
of  continued  suspicions.  It  was  said 
that  he  kept  up  friendly  relations  with 
the  former  government  of  France ;  and 
pamphlets,  satires,  and  menaces  de- 
termined htm  on  offering  his  resign- 
ation. The  first  time  this  resignation 
was  made,  it  was  not  accepted ;  but 
the  second  time,  the  President  Barras 
was  charged  to  allow  him  to  retire,  and 
Iteinhardt,  who  was  the  disciple  of 
Talleyrand,  replaced  him.  This  was 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1798;  and  De 
Talleyrand  immediately  published  a 
long  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  a 
new  profession  of  faith.  In  that  pro- 
fession of  faith  he  declared,  "  that  in 
1789  he  was  among  the  first  and  most 
sincere  friends  of  liberty  !  That  he  had 
merited  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
ci-devant  clergy  and  noblesse,  by  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic ! 
That  the  republic  could  alone  save 
France  from  confusion  1  and  that  no 
Frenchman,  who  was  not  road,  would 
think  of  finding  any  security  or  hap- 
piness for  his  country  but  in  the  re- 
public; and  that  if  he  did  so,  his 
name  would  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  traitor,  accompanied  by  the 
curses  of  public  execration  !" 

We  perceive,  then,  in  all  the  acts  of 
Talleyrand,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  the  principle  of  a  heartless  and 
extreme  democracy,  as  well  as  of  a 
cruel  and  bitter  tyranny.  This  was 
known  and  felt  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, the  object  of  perpetual  denun- 
ciations from  the  tribune.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  suspected  of  endeavour- 
ing to  get  appointed  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  department  of  Paris, 
Garrau,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  rose  and  pronounced  a 
fearful  speech  against  De  Talleyrand, 
and  called  on  all  energetic  republicans 
to  rise  against  such  men  as  Talleyrand 
and  Roederer,  and  drive  them  away, 
like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

When  Talleyrand  gave  in  his  resign- 
ation to  the  directory,  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  be  perceived  that  that 
government  was  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  must  soon  expire,  or  be 
dissolved.  He  turned  to  Bonaparte, 
was  assiduous  at  Malmaisoo,  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  Na- 
poleon, formed  a  small  party  of  formU 
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<lable  men,  and 
cil  of  the  ancients.  Willi  Lucian  Bo- 
naparte, who  was  then  president  of 
*  the  five  hundred,"  he  was  likewise 
most  intimate ;  and  when  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
her,  Ik?  found  Talleyrand  prepared  with 
a  plan  to  suppress  the  directory,  to 
create  a  provincial  government  of  three 
consuls,  and  to  adjourn  the  legislative 
corps  for  three  months.  In  the  line 
dc  la  Vicioire  was  organised  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  Talleyrand  was  the  de- 
voted servant  of  the  Consul  Bonaparte. 
On  Christmas-day,  1799,  he  was  once 
more  named  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  directed  the 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  LuncviHe 
with  Austria,  which  was  signed  9th 
of  February,  1800;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  proposed  and  signed,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  a  treaty  with  Russia ; 
and  on  the  9th,  with  the  Ottoman 
During  this  period  of  his 
/,  tlie  Prince  de  Talleyrand  spe- 
culated largely  in  the  French  funds, 
and  made  very  considerable  and  ill— 
e.irneu  gams.  ne  avaiieu  iiimseii  oi 
his  official  position  to  purchase  and 
sell  stock,  according  to  the  news  he  in- 
tended to  publish  the  next  day  himself. 

The  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
Rome  for  a  concordat,  were  not  carried 
on  by  Talleyrand,  nor  was  it  signed  by 
him.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Cretet,  and 
Bernier  were  the  French  parties  there- 
to, and  it  was  signed  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1801. 

In  1802,  De  Talleyrand  availed  him- 
self of  his  official  position  to  apply  to 
the  holy  see  for  a  brief,  admitting  that 
be  had  become  a  member  of  the  laity, 
and  authorising  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Grant.  This  brief,  or  hull,  was  never 
signed  by  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  but  a 
copy  of  a  bull,  or  proposed  bull,  was 
transmitted  to  De  Talleyrand,  as  if  it 
had  been,  and  the  curate  of  Epinay 
pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  pope,  Pius  VII.,  however, 
lie  visited  Paris  in  1804,  insis 
one  of  the  conditions  of  his  journey, 
"  that  Madame  de  Talleyrand  should 
not  be  introduced  to  him,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  authorise  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
with  her,  since  that  marriage  he  would 
never  recognise." 

The  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  were  entrusted  to  De  Talley- 
rand ;  and  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801, 


and  a  final  peace  was 
27th  of  March,  t802.  This  peace 
was,  however,  but  of  short  duration; 
and  the  non-evacuation  of  Malta  by 
the  English,  was  De  Talleyrand's  pre- 
text for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

In  1804,  the  consular  government  of 
France — De  Talleyrand  being  still 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  committed 
one  of  those  crimes  which,  to  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  are  seldom 
heard  of  in  tin  history  of  civilised 
society.  We  allude  to  the  seizure  and 
assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein. 
In  the  night  of  the  15-1 6th  March, 
1804,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
French  soldiers  invaded  the  territory  of 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  invested  the  habit- 
ation of  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  at  Et- 
tenhein,  and  arrested  the  prince,  and 
all  his  servants  and  attendants.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  Vin- 
cennes,  and  a  consular  decree  awaited 
him,  ordering  him  to  undergo  a  sham 
trial  before  a  military  tribunal.  The 
sham  trial  took  place  in  the  night,  and 
the  last  of  the  Condes  was  assassinated 
in  the  morning.  Napoleon  declared  at 
St.  Helena,  "  that  Talleyrand  had  been 
the  principal  and  active  cause  of  toe 
death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein ;"  and 
Dr.  O'Meara  confirms  this  declaration 
by  other  statements  made  by  the  ex- 
emperor.  These  statements  are  also 
fully  confirmed  by  the  following  letter, 
addressed  by  De  Talleyrand,  then  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs,  to  ' 
d'Edelsheira,   minister  of 


<« 


«  Paris,  Uth  March,  1804. 

Monsieur  le  Baron,— I  had  already 
transmitted  you  a  note,  the  contents  of 
which  tended  to  require  the  arrest  of  the 
committee  of  French  emigrants  at  Offen. 
bourg,  where  the  first  consul,  by  the  suc- 
cessful arrests  of  therobWa  sent  to  France 
by  the  English  government,  as  well  as 
owin^  to  the  results  of  the  prosecution  and 
examinations  now  going  on  here,  obtained 
information  of  all  that  die  English  agents 
at  Offenbourg  had  plotted  against  his 
person,  and  against  the  surety  of  France. 
He  also  learned  that  the  Duke  of  En- 
ghein  and  the  General  Dumouriez  Were 
at  Ettenhein ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
that  tbey  should  be  there  without  the 
permission  of  the  electoral  prince,  the 
first  consul  could  not  but  see,  with  the 
most  profound  grief,  that  a  prince,  who 
had  experienced  the  greatest  advantages 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  should 
thus  have  given  an  asylum  to  her  most 
and  allow  them  tran. 
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quilly  to 
conspiracies. 

"  Under  these  extraordinary  crrcuni- 
stanees,  the  first  consul  has  thought  fit 
to  direct  two  small  detachments  to  pro. 
need  tu  Offenbourg  and  to  Ettenheim,  in 
order  to  seize  the  instigators  of  n  crime 
which,  by  its  nature,  places  nil  who  took 
any  part  in  it  oat  of  the  pale  of  ordinary 
laws  and  proceedings.    The  General 


the  orders  of  the  first  consul. 
Yon  cannot  doubt  that,  in  executing 
thptfo  orders,  be  will  observe  all  the 
respect  which  his  highness  can  desire 
to  be  maintained.  Ho  will  hero  the 
honour  to  forward  to  your  excellency  tbe 
letter  which  I  am  chared  to  address  to 
him. 

"  Receive,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  the  as- 
snrance  of  my  groat  esteem. 

(Signed)     "  Cm.  M.  Talleyrand." 

When  Cambaceres  expressed  an 
opinion  in  fevour  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghein —  i.e.  for  saving  his  life— Bona- 
parte replied  to  him,  **  And  how  long 
w  it,  pray,  that  you  have  become  so 
anxious  to  spare  the  blood  of  the 
Bourbons?"  De  Talleyrand  said  not 
a  word  ;  and  "  Condamni  a  mart was 
written  at  the  foot  of  tbe  letter  ad* 
dressed  by  the  eight  executioners  to 
the  first  consul,  to  know  his  decision. 

In  addition  to  all  this  evidence, 
there  is  another  fact,  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed.  Though  the  last  of  the 
Condes  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
the  first  consul,  De  Talleyrand  re- 
mained minister,  joined  in  his  triumph 
two  months  afterwards,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  and  was 
appointed  grand  officer  of  the  imperial 
palace.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  Way, 
1804  ;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  named  grand  cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Thus  there  was  no 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  ex-bishop  of 
Autun,  against  the  unparalleled  as- 
sassination of  the  Duke  d'Enghein. 
Ue  not  only  conducted  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  seizure  of  the  victim, 
but  he  likewise  remained  intimately 
connected  with  the  government  which 
condermied  a  noble  and  innocent  prince 
to  a  vile  and  horrible  assassination. 
This  is  one  of,  if  not  the  blackest  page, 
in  the  life  of  De  Talleyrand ;  and  his 
memory  can  never  be  rescued  from 
this  terrible  reproach ;  — he  was  one  of 
the  assassins  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein. 

Two  months  subsequent  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  a  senaius 
ronmlta  organic  conferred  on  the  first 


the  imperial  crown.  Wlien 
Napoleon  afterwards  added  to  his  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  French  that  of  King 
of  Italy,  a  silting  of  the  senate  took 
place,  and  De  Talleyrand  delivered,  as 
usual,  a  speech  full  of  adulation  for  the 
then  chief  of  the  government.  The 
question  under  consideration  was,  whe- 
ther Bonaparte  should  give  to  his  new 
kingdom  a  constitution ;  and  tl»c  speech 
of  Talleyrand  was  favourable  to  tlie 
project. 

After  the  battle  of  Ausierlux,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  was  charged  to  ne- 
gotiate for  peace  with  Austria;  and  the 
treaty  of  Prcsbourg  was  signed  ou  26lh 
Dec.  1805.  On  the  5th  June,  1806,  be 
signed  at  Paris  a  treaty  with  the  Bata- 
vian  republic,  by  which  the  crown  of 
Holland  was  placed  on  die  bead  of 
Lou  is- Napoleon, 

The  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  for  the  attendance  of  d>e  pope 
at  Paris  to  crown  the  usurper  as 
Emperor  of  the  French,  were  also 
conducted  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  and 
he  who  had  abandoned  the  church  and 
the  altar,  after  having  first  subjected 
its  ministers  to  every  indignity,  and 
after  haviwg,  under  the  convention, 
persecuted  them  with  die  malignity  of 
the  anarchists  and  terrorists  of  1793, 
now  pleaded  with  the  Cardinal  Caprara 
"  for  the  interests  of  religion."  The 
pope  yielded  to  the  pressing  invitations 
of  Napoleon  and  his  servant;  and  he 


French 


was  rewarded  for  his 
the  occupation  of  Aneooa  by 
troops,  in  October  1805. 

On  tbe  5th  June,  1806,  Napoleon 
sent  a  message  to  the  senate,  by  which 
he  conferred  on  Talleyrand  tlie  duchy 
of  Benevento,  and  on  Bernadotte  that 
of  Ponte-Corvo,  as  "  recompenses  for 
the  services  they  had  rendered  him." 
Benevento  was  a  duchy  belonging  to 
Naples,  though  originally  bestowed  on 
the  pope,  Leo  IX.,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  II J.,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  same  day  that  the  message  was 
sent  to  the  senate  to  be  en  registered, 
Napoleon  conferred  on  Talleyrand  the 
title  of  Prince  and  Duke  of  Benevento, 
with  the  right  of  transmission  from  male 
to  male  for  ever.  This  act  of  spolia- 
tion, adopted  uoder  the  pretext  tiiat  it 
was  necessary .  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
imaginary  disputes  which  the  two 
duchies  occasioned  between  the  jwpes 
and  the  kings  of  Naples,  was  one  of 
the  most  impudent  and  flagitious  acts 
of  the  usurper's  government.   In  vain 
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did  the  pontifical  government  protest 
against  this  aggression.  Talleyrand 
saw  himself  a  sovereign  prince  in  his 
own  right ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  counsel  Bonaparte  to  rescind 
hi*  decrees. 

During  the  Prussian  campaign  in 
1806,  Bonaparte  was  accompanied  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand ;  and  although  the 
bases  of  all  treaties  made  during  the 
life  of  Napoleon  were  always  drawn 
out  or  sketched  by  himself,  yet  he  had 
great  confidence  in  the  finesse  and  di- 
plomatic talent  of  his  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs.  On  the  20th  July,  1806, 
preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  pre- 
pared at  Paris  between  France  and 
Russia;  but  the  Emperor  Alexander 
refused  to  ratify  them,  and  the  hosti- 
lities recommenced.  Napoleon  was, 
during  this  campaign,  again  constantly 
followed  by  De  Talleyrand.  The  Rus- 
sians were  constantly  defeated ;  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Alexan- 
der demanded  an  interview  with  the 
usurper.  This  took  place  on  the  25th 
June,  1807;  and  on  7lh  July,  of  the 
same  year,  peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit 
between  France  and  Russia.  De  Tal- 
leyrand was  on  this  occasion  also  the 
representative  of  France.  Two  days 
afterwards,  he  negotiated  another 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
only  recovered  his  states  on  the  most 
humiliating  conditions ;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  was  to  cease  from  having  any 
commercial  connexion  with  England. 

De  Talleyrand  now  fell  into  disgrace 
with  Napoleon.  He  had  communicated 
to  Josephine  a  secret  entrusted  by  Bo- 
naparte to  him  alone  —  he  had  been 
guilty  of  gambling  much  in  the  funds 
—  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany;  and,  in  August  1807,  he 
was  replaced  in  his  post  of  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  by  M.  de  Champagny. 

Still,  however,  his  disgrace  was  but 
partial,  for  he  was  named  vice-grand 
elector ;  and  in  1808,  when  Bonaparte 
proceeded  to  Erfurt,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  interview  held  by 
him  at  Tilsit  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, he  was  accompanied  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  The  fetes  were  splendid ; 
and  Alexander  conferred  on  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
St.  Andr£,  in  diamonds. 

In  the  affair  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Josephine, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  likewise  figured ;  and 
as  Pius  VII.  was  now  driven  from  his 
states,  and  was  an  erring  captive  in  the 


custody  of  gensdarmes,  the  clergy  of 
Paris  pronounced  the  divorce,  and 
De  Talleyrand  maintained  that  the) 
consent  of  the  pope  was  of  no  im- 
portance. When,  in  1809,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  marry  again,  and  consulted 
his  council  as  to  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian 
alliance,  De  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and 
the  then  King  of  Naples,  gave  their 
votes  in  favour  of  a  Russian  alliance. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  policy 
adopted  ;  and  Berth ier  was  chosen  to 
proceed  to  espouse,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  the  Austrian  archduchess, 
Maria  Louisa. 

In  1811,  M.  de  Talleyrand  received, 
in  payment  of  an  old  debt,  the  magni- 
ficent hotel  of  the  Rue  St.  f  lorentin, 
which  belonged  to  the  former  ambas- 
sador of  Spain ;  sold  his  old  hotel  in 
the  Rue  de  Varennes ;  and  begun  to 
prepare  for  those  changes  which  he 
predicted  would  take  place  within  two 
or  three  years.  After  the  war  of  Russia, 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  styled  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end/'  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived at  Paris  on  18lh  Dec.  1812. 
Talleyrand  was  then  accused  of  being 
a  member  of  a  royalist  committee, 
composed  of  the  Duke  de  Levis, 
Royer  Collard,  Alexis  de  Noailles,  and 
Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  In 
January  1813,  Bonaparte  was  put  in 
possession  of  some  intercepted  de- 
spatches. The  guilt  of  Talleyrand  ap- 
peared to  him  evident;  and  he  ad- 
dressed his  former  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  following  terms :  "  How 
dare  you  enter  my  presence,  when  you 
have  just  signed  some  treaty,  some 
secret  pact,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
get  rid  of  my  person  or  life  ?  I  know 
you.  I  know  of  what  you  are  capable. 
Vou  are  a  miserable  fellow.  You  have 
betrayed  all  the  governments  you  have 
professed  to  serve;  and  will  betray 
those  again  whom  now  you  vow  you 
regard.  But  I  will  not  give  you  the 
leisure  to  serve  them  at  my  expense. 
I  will  punish  you  as  you  merit." 
Talleyrand  protested  his  innocence; 
and,  aided  by  the  Duke  de  Rovigo 
and  Cambaceres,  escaped  from  punish- 
ment. But  from  that  moment  Napo- 
leon had  no  confidence  in  him.  Some 
time  afterwards,  he  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  his  estates,  and  live  in 
exile  from  the  court ;  but,  after  vast 
exertions,  he  obtained  the  recall  of  this 
decision. 

The  Congress  of  Chatillon  opened 
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the  5th  Feb.  1814.  Bonaparte  might 
still  have  preserved  the  throne  of 
France;  but  to  the  conditions  pro- 
posed to  him  he  replied,  "  I  am  nearer 
to  Vienna  than  my  enemies  are  to  Paris." 
The  conferences  were  broken  off ;  and 
the  French  campaign  ended  in  the  ar- 
rival of  200,000  allied  troops  at  the 

Btes  of  Paris.  When  Paris  capitu- 
ed,  and  the  troops  entered,  Talley- 
rand occupied  himself  with  but  one 
question,— and  that  was,  the  govern- 
ment "  to  be  "  established ;  and  de- 
spatched couriers  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Bourbons  at 
Vesoul,  to  inform  them  of  the  fact. 
Thus  he  who  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity 
to  Louis  XVI.,  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Bourbons,  fidelity  to  the  national  as- 
sembly, convention,  republic,  directory, 
consulate,  and  empire,  now  proclaimed 
to  the  senate,  and  the  kings  and  em- 

fierors  of  Europe,  that  tlie  Bourbons  he 
lad  assisted  in  banishing  from  France 
were  indispensable  to  her  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

On  the  31st  March,  1814,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  occupied  the  hotel  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  became  the 
centre  of  all  the  negotiations ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  first  con- 
ference was  held,  at  which  its  pos- 
sessor energetically  opposed  both  mak- 
ing peace  with  Napoleon  and  establish- 
ing a  regency.  He  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
and  proposed  to  obtain  a  declaration 
from  the  senate  that  his  former  master 
was  no  longer  emperor,  thus  to  give 
a  legal  and  official  form  to  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne  of  France.  On 
the  1st  April^the  senate  was  convoked 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  vice -grand 
elector;  and  he  presided,  The  senate 
decided  that  a  provisional  government 
of  five  members  should  be  established  ; 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  their  chief. 
This  provisional  government  lasted 
fourteen  days  ;  and  it  begun  its  opera- 
tions by  addressing  the  army.  The 
ex-emperor  was  called  "  that  man " 
and  "  that  tyrant;"  and  the  soldiers 
were  assured  that  they  were  no  longer 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  but  of  the 
senate,  and  of  the  whole  of  France. 
The  pope  was  allowed  to  proceed  from 
France  to  Koine ;  the  Spanish  infant, 
Don  Carlos,  was  sent  back  from  Per- 
pignan  to  Spain  ;  and  the  senam  and 
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tion  to  all  the  French ;  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Prince  of  Benevento.  In 
that  proclamation,  the  former  minister 
of  Napoleon  styled  his  ex-master  a 
tyrant,  a  despot ;  and  declared  that  he 
governed  the  French  "  like  the  king  of 
barbarians."  The  Bourbons,  who  had 
been  the  objects  of  so  many  philippics 
from  1792  to  1814,  were  now  "  the 
princes  of  France ;"  the  monarchy  of 
the  last  century,  which  De  Talleyrand 
had  proclaimed  hundreds  of  times  to 
be  "  impossible,"  he  now  styled  in 
print  "  the  true  monarchy  y  and  that 
throne,  which,  in  his  republican  fervour, 
he  had  rejoiced  to  see  "  overthrown  for 
ever,"  he  now  designated  as  a  "  paternal 
throne,"  under  the  "  shelter  of  which 
agriculture  was  to  flourish,  commerce 
to  be  free,  order  to  be  re-established, 
calamities  to  cease,  and  France  to  en- 
joy all  the  benefits  of  true  liberty  and 
a  national  government."  Whilst  these 
measures  were  being  taken  openly, 
De  Talleyrand  was  negotiating  secretly 
with  Napoleon,  and  obtained  from  him 
his  celebrated  declaration,  that  he  was 
ready  to  descend  from  the  throne  and 
to  leave  France.  There  was  no  longer 
any  opposition  :  the  Bourbons  were 
proclaimed  ;  and  De  Talleyrand  ex- 
claimed, "  Louis  XVIII.  est  un  prin- 
cipe  1"  The  senate  voted,  on  the  6th 
April,  the  constitution  of  1814;  and 
Louis  XVIII.  was  recalled  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  provisional 
government  liberated  the  Belgian  priestB 
and  Romish  cardinals  who  were  in  cus- 
tody, and  set  at  liberty  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  prisoners,  the  chapter  of 
Tournay,  the  Simonianists  of  the  diocess 
of  Gand,  and  other  individuals  con- 
fined at  Wesel  from  1813  to  tliat 
period. 

Deserted  by  those  who  owed  him 
their  ranki,  titles,  fortunes,  and  lives, 
Bonaparte  abdicated  ;  and  the  provi- 
sional government  addressed  to  the 
army  a  new  proclamation.  The  white 
flag  was  substituted,  by  order  of  De 
Talleyrand,  for  the  "  tri-coloured  ban- 
ners he  had  vowed  to  love  and  defend 
for  ever ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
conferred,  at  the  desire  of  Talleyrand, 
the  provisional  government  on  the 
Count  d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  under  the 
title  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  the  same  Count 
d'Artois,  of  whom  Talleyrand  had  said 
to  Mirabeau,  *  As  for  tiw  Count  d\Ar- 
tois,  he  is  too  bigoted  even  for  a  priest, 
and  too  stupid  even  for  a  mill-horse." 
x 
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Yet  ho  was  selected  to  present  to  that 
prince  the  constitution  voted  by  the 
senate,  and  to  compliment  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
general.  "  My  lord  and  prince/'  said 
Talleyrand,  "  the  happiness  we  feel 
will  indeed  be  perfect,  if  your  royal 
highness  shall  receive,  with  tliat  divine 
goodness  which  distinguishes  his  august 
house,  the  homage  of  our  religious  ten- 
derness." 

De  Talleyrand  was  named  by  the 
Count  d'Artois  member  of  the  council 
of  state ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  on  the  3d  May,  he  was  charged 
to  present  the  senate  to  the  king. 

The  constitution  proposed  by  Talley- 
rand, and  adopted  by  the  senate,  was 
not  wholly  approved  either  by  the 
Count  d'Artois  or  by  the  king;  and 
the  charta  of  1814  differed  from  it 
essentially  in  this  one  point,  that 
whereas  the  senate  and  Talleyrand 
wished  to  make  the  constitution  a  sort 
of  pact  between  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  French  nation,  the 
charta  of  Louis  XVIII.,  on  the  con* 
trary,  recognised  the  pre-existing  rights 
of  the  king ;  and  that  that  monarch, 
instead  of  commencing  to  reign  in 
1814  with  the  constitution,  might  date 
his  acts  from  the  moment  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  because  he  then  in 
principle  begun  to  reign.  Thus  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  was  not  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
Bourbons  were  not  suffered  to  lapse. 

The  memory  of  De  Talleyrand  can- 
not be  rescued  from  a  charge  which 
has  been  made  against  him  by  M.  de 
Maubreu  il,  Marquess  of  Orvault,  of  hav- 
ing employed  him  on  a  secret  mission 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  and  his  son. 
The  fact  of  his  being  employed  on  a 
secret  mission  is  indubitable;  and  M. 
de  Maubreu  il  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain its  nature.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  aversion  to  Napoleon, 
his  conferences  with  Talleyrand,  and 
his  having  received  written  and  official 
orders  from  Count  Angles,  minister  of 
police,  Count  Dupont,  minister  of  war, 
and  Bourrienne,  director  of  the  posts, 
to  obtain  such  aid  from  the  police, 
army,  and  posts,  as  he  might  require, 
to  execute  "  his  mission  of  a  very  great 
importance."  He  also  possessed  an 
order  from  the  then  Russian  governor  of 
Paris,  directed  to  all  the  foreign  troops 
in  France,  to  assist  him  when  necessary, 
and  to  supply  him  with  all  he  required. 
These  facts  are  patent ;  and  he  was 


accompanied  by  an  individual  named 
Dasies.  Maubreuil  proceeded  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  execute  his  purpose  ;  but 
there  he  changed ,  his  mind,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  become  the  assassin  of 
his  former  master.  He  arrested  the 
ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  under  the  pre- 
text that  she  was  carrying  away  the 
jewels  of  the  crown.  This  seizure,  and 
a  robbery  of  which  Maubreuil  was  ac- 
cused, led  to  a  series  of  persecutions 
and  sorrows,  such  as  few  men  have 
had  to  endure;  and  his  secret  perse- 
cutor was  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  would 
not  forgive  him  for  having  betrayed  the 
secret  of  the  mission  with  which  he 
was  originally  entrusted,  and  for  having 
refused  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Dragged 
before  all  the  tribunals  for  the  alleged 
robbery,  Maubreuil  and  his  friend  were 
every  where  acquitted,  till  at  length,  at 
Douai,  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  to  a  nominal  fine. 
In  1827,  Maubreuil,  resolved  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  wrongs  and  insults  he 
had  sustained,  approached  De  Talley- 
rand in  the  cathedral  of  St. '  Denis, 
where  he  had  attended  to  celebrate  the 
mass  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered 
Louis  XVI.,  and  boxed  his  ears.  Of 
course,  Maubreuil  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  for  the  assault  to  five 
years'  imprisonment,  and  500  francs 
fine ;  and  after  a  series  of  appeals  and 
trials,  Maubreuil  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  Maison  de  Sant6,  and  there 
to  pass  at  least  a  portion  of  the  five  years. 
The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  restored 
him  to  liberty.  During  the  whole  of 
these  long  and  complicated  investiga- 
tions, Talleyrand  never  replied  to  the 
question  put  by  the  public,  "  What  u*u 
trie  mission  confided  to  Maubreuil?" 
If  it  was  not  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
and  his  son,  what  was  the  mission? 
The  fact  of  the  secret  commission  is 
indubitable.  Maubreuil  declares  it  was 
to  assassinate.  Talleyrand  denied  it. 
But  if  this  was  not  the  missiou,  what 
was  it  ?  Talleyrand  has  died  without 
clearing  up  this  mystery ;  and  the  ruin 
of  Maubreuil  is  no  answer  to  the 
charge. 

The  return  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  France  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand; 
but  we  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement.  That  he  was  an  active 
and  powerful  agent  in  bringing  about 
that  return  we  frankly  admit ;  but  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  events  which  had  tram- 
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pi  red,  rendered  that  return  next  to 
unavoidable.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
said,  indeed,  u  M.  de  Talleyrand  held 
in  one  hand  the  family  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  the  other  that  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  opened  the  hand  he  would."  This 
may  be  true ;  and  yet  it  was  not  from 
affection  for  the  Bourbons,  or  from  love 
to  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  that  he 
so  acted,  but  because  he  perceived  that 
France  was  weary  of  despotism  and  of 
war,  and  sighed  for  repose  and  order, 
tie  was  rather  the  unwilling  than  the 
willing  agent  of  true  and  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

The  Bourbons,  from  a  sort  of  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  events  of 
1814,  without  paying  attention  to  his 
motives,  appointed  him  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  which  post  he  had  occu- 
pied under  the  directory  and  the  em- 
pire ;  and  he  had  now  to  set  about 
undoing  all  that  he  had  done  in  former 
periods  of  his  official  life.  This  occa- 
sioned him  no  trouble,  uneasiness,  or 
regret.  Pliable  as  an  osier,  he  bent  to 
all  circumstances,  and  adopted  all  facts, 
provided  he  preserved  his  power,  in- 
fluence, and  station.  He  had  no  af- 
fections to  gratify,  no  sentiments  to 
cherish,  except  self-love  and  egotism. 
Pius  VII.,  whom  he  had  seen  exposed 
without  remorse  to  every  sort  of  in- 
dignity, he  now  hastened  to  liberate 
from  prison;  and  he  who  had  pro- 
voked Bonaparte  "  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance of  the  Holy  See/'  now  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi  "  that  it  was  sweet 
to  him  to  return,  in  such  moments  of 
happiness  and  joy,  to  his  former  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  Rome." 
In  his  written  instructions  to  the  em- 
bassy charged  to  proceed  to  congra- 
tulate the  pope  on  his  return  to  his 
states,  the  same  nonchalance  is  to  be 
remarked ;  and  all  the  measures  of  the 
empire,  as  of  the  republic,  towards  the 
Holy  See,  are  condemned  by  the  very 
man  who  was  the  real  author  of  all 
the  attacks  made  on  the  clergy  and 
on  their  chief. 

On  20th  May,  De  Talleyrand  signed 
the  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
between  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  England.  By  this  treaty, 
France  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  as  it  existed  on  1st  Jan.  1792. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  followed  in 
September  of  the  same  year ;  and 
De  Talleyrand  was  sent  to  repreaent 
France.   He  was  at  first  not  admitted 


to  the  conferences  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns :  but  be  protested  against  the 
exclusion  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden  ;  and  their  representatives 
were  allowed  to  be  present.  Diffi- 
culties without  end  were  raised  by 
Russia  at  these  conferences ;  and  a 
European  war  was  once  more  imminent, 
when  Bonaparte  landed  at  Cannes  and 
again  raised  the  tri-coloured  flag. 

De  Talleyrand  now  prevailed  on  the 
congress  to  make  its  celebrated  "  de- 
claration "  against  the  usurper,  by 
which  he  was  placed  out  of  the  pale 
of  all  civil  and  social  relations,  and 
was  delivered  up  to  public  vengeance 
as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  re- 
pose of  the  world."  The  declaration 
added,  that  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the 
arrangements  sanctioned  by  that  treaty, 
should  be  preserved  intact.  Whilst 
De  Talleyrand  was  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing this  declaration  from  the  allied 
powers,  Napoleon  was  publishing  on 
the  same  day  a  general  amnesty,  dated 
from  Lyons,  in  which  he  only  made 
thirteen  exceptions  ;  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  was  the  Prince  de  Benevento. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  Napoleon  of- 
fered peace  to  the  congress;  and  the 
mission  of  De  Talleyrand  at  Vienna 
now  became  most  difficult.  The  re- 
collection of  the  past  successes  of  the 
usurper  was  present  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  they  more  than  once  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  course  to  be  taken. 
But  De  Talleyrand  negotiated  with 
great  talent  and  signal  success  for  a 
new  declaration ;  and,  on  12lh  May, 
the  congress  confirmed  by  another 
official  decree  its  declaration  of  the 
12th  March.  The  battle  of  Waterloo 
decided  the  rest.  De  Talleyrand  left 
Vienna,  joined  the  royal  family  at 
Mons,  and  was  once  more  named  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs.  He  prepared 
the  famous  proclamation  of  Louis 
XVIII.  on  his  second  return  to  France ; 
and  had  the  honour  accorded  to  him  of 
countersigning  it.  The  fidelity  of  Tal- 
leyrand to  the  Bourbons,  during  the 
hundred  days,  was  not  the  fidelity  of 
choice  or  of  principle,  but  the  result  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  He  was  at  Vienna  when  Bo- 
naparte returned  to  France ;  and  Bona- 
parte had  proved,  by  his  decree  of  Lyons, 
that  De  Talleyrand  had  no  longer  any 
chance  of  pardon,  much  less  of  favour, 
if  the  imperial  rigime  should  be  re- 
established.  He  remained, then, fcnthfu I, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 
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At  the  conferences  of  Vienna,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  fought  hard  for  his  duchy 
of  Benevento ;  but  he  was  deprived  of 
its  possession  :  and  it  was  returned  to 
the  Holy  See,  with  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions, after  eight  years  of  spoliation. 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  in 
June,  1815 ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
during  its  discussion,  unquestionably 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for 
French  interests,  except  where  they 
clashed  with  his  own.  On  the  6lh  July 
he  returned  to  Paris;  Louis  XVIII. 
arrived  on  the  8th ;  and  on  the  9th  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  post  of  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  likewise 
named  president  of  the  council. 

New  diplomatic  conferences,  destined 
to  terminate  the  points  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
campaign  of  1815,  opened  at  Paris ; 
and  De  Talleyrand  was  again  charged 
to  represent  France.  The  discussions 
as  to  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
limits  of  France,  and  as  to  its  occupa- 
tion for  seven  years,  were  long  and 
vehement ;  and  the  four  representatives 
of  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, required  that  new  territorial  limits 
should  be  assigned  to  the  former  coun- 
try. Against  this  demand  the  Prince 
dc  Talleyrand  protested  ;  but  the  result 
was  not  in  the  end  favourable  to  his 
views  and  policy. 

De  Talleyrand  now  sought  to  give 
an  English  direction  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Bourbons,  whilst  Louis 
XVIII.  was  opposed  to  an  English 
alliance.  He  thought  that  a  Russian 
alliance  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
French  interests,  and  be  more  likely 
to  preserve  Europe  from  a  return  to 
revolutionary  uocirmes.  ue  laueyranu 
insisted  in  his  English  views,  the  king 
in  his  Russian  policy ;  and,  on  the  27th 
September,  1815,  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu supplanted  the  former,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  new  ministry  continued  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  allied  powers  ;  and 
concluded,  on  20th  November,  a  treaty, 
which  fixed  the  limits  of  France  to 
those  of  1789,  which  imposed  a  war 
contribution  of  seven  hundred  millions 
of  francs,  and  ordained  the  occupation 
of  many  forts  and  strong  places  by 
foreign  -troops. 

Although  no  longer  in  office,  De  Tal- 
leyrand obtained  a  series  of  dignities 
and  favours.    Louis  XVIII.  named 


him  grand-chamberlain,  with  a  salary 
of  100,000  francs ;  and  also  appointed 
him  member  of  the  privy  council. 
Having  no  children  by  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Grant,  and  yet  being  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  title  of  prince 
ai\d  the  dignity  of  peer  of  France  to 
some  member  of  his  family,  he  ob- 
tained, in  Dec.  1815,  an  ordinance 
from  Louis  XVIII.,  declaring  that,  in 
default  of  male  heirs  as  his  children, 
his  brother,  the  Count  Archambaud, 
Joseph  de  Talleyrand  Pengord,  and  his 
male  children,  should  enjoy  those  dig- 
nities and  titles.  In  the  beginning  of 
1816,  at  the  organisation  of  the  Insti- 
tute, M.  de  Talleyrand  was  named 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres.  His  dignity 
of  peer  was  preserved ;  and  the  king 
also  joined  to  it  the  title  of  duke. 
The  King  of  Naples  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  duke  in  his  kingdom  ;  and, 
in  1818,  granted  him  the  duchy  of 
Dino,  with  permission  to  confer  that 
title  on  his  nephew,  the  Count  Edmund 
de  Perigord.  At  the  birth  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  he  was  present  as  one  of 
the  witnesses ;  and  he  then  predicted 
that  the  new-born  child  would  be  "  a 
second  Henri  IV."  But,  ten  years 
afterwards,  this  same  Prince  Talleyrand 
indulged  in  jokes  and  satires  on  the 
youthful  king  ;  and  declared  "  that  the 
white  flag  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
were  impossible."  In  September,  1820, 
De  Talleyrand  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All  the  favours  thus  heaped  on  AI. 
de  Talleyrand  did  not,  however,  satisfy 
his  ambition ;  nor  were  they  sufficient 
to  gratify  fully  his  self-love.  It  was 
not  enough  for  him  to  bask  in  the 
smiles  and  protection  of  the  court ; 
he  constantly  aspired  to  office  and  to 
power.  He  therefore  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition ;  spoke,  in  1822, 
against  the  bill  proposed  by  the  go- 
vernment to  restrain  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press;  and,  in  1823,  blamed 
openly  and  severely  the  entry  of  a 
trench  army  in  Spain.  His  opposi- 
tion was  sometimes  violent ;  at  other 
times,  secret  and  spiteful ;  and  at  all 
times  dangerous  and  disagreeable. 
Louis  XVII I.  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion reproved  him  ;  but  his  caustic  re- 
plies were  to  be  avoided,  rather  than 
excited  :  and  his  repartees  against  the 
court  and  the  royal  family  were  often 
very  anti-monarchical,  and  not  less 
injurious. 
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The  return  of  Prince  Polignac  and 
the  ultra- Romanist  party  to  office  was 
disapproved  by  De  Talleyrand ;  who 
had,  during  the  years  1825  to  1829, 
become  very  intimate  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  now  King  of  the  French. 
As  Talleyrand  had  begun  his  life  with 
Philippe  Egalitl,  he  germinated  his  ca- 
reer with  his  son,— a  much  more  able, 
and  a  much  more  honest  man  than  his 
father.  He  often  predicted,  in  private, 
that  Louis-Philippe  would  ascend  the 
throne  of  trance;  and  when  the  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  friends  were  called  to 
place  and  favour,  he  declared  that,  "  a 
revolution  would  take  place  within 
twelve  months."  The  republican  /ac- 
tion at  this  time  reared  its  head: 
Thiers  and  Carrel,  Mignet  and  Lafltte, 
were  its  active  chiefs.  De  Talleyrand 
smiled  on,  received,  and  conversed 
with  them;  and  he  assisted  them  in 
establishing  the  republican  journal,  the 
National  qf  1830.  This  begun  the  in- 
timacy of  Thiers  with  De  Talleyrand, 
so  profitable  to  the  former  to  the  last 
moment  of  the  life  of  his  patron. 

The  revolution  of  1830  arrived. 
De  Talleyrand  had  predicted  it ;  and 
it  caused  him  neither  surprise  nor 
sorrow.  He  bad  adopted  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  first, 
as  a  necessity,  and,  second,  as  a  fact. 
He  saw  them  depart  from  France  with- 
out emotion — never  uttered  one  word 

behalf  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
—  but  hastened  to  the  new  monarch, 
and  urged  "  peace  and  an  English 
alliance."  Louis-Philippe  received  him 
as  his  old  councillor  and  his  personal 
friend,  and  sent  him  to  London  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  revolution.  He  who 
had  been  expelled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the 
revolutionary  and  Jacobin  envoy,  now 
returned  as  the  monarchical  represent- 
ative of  a  democrat! cat  revolution ;  and 
his  first  assurances  to  William  IV.  were 
of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  his  opinions  had  indeed  greatly 
changed,  or,  rather,  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  adapt  his  opinions  to  those 
of  the  country  and  the  throne  to  which 
he  was  sent.  London  soon  became 
the  centre  of  the  conferences  as  to  the 
rebellion  of  Belgium.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand succeeded  in  obtaining  a  de- 
claration from  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Eogland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
that  the  anion  of  Belgium  with  Hol- 
land was  impossible.  But  then  com- 
menced that  deluge  of  protocols,  which 


terminated  iu  a  simple  declaration  by 
Prance  and  Eugland,  founded  on  a 
convention  between  those  two  coun- 
tries, that  being  unable  to  convince 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  they  would 
require  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land to  withdraw  from  the  Belgian  ter- 
ritory ;  and,  in  default  thereof,  would 
resort  to  measures  of  compulsion.  So 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  attacked, 
and  compelled  to  capitulate;  and  the 
English  Whigs  blockaded  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  Dutch 
vessels  and  merchandise.  Still  the 
affairs  of  Belgium  remain  unsettled ; 
and  De  Talleyrand  has  died,  leaving 
the  frontiers  of  that  country  undefined , 
and  the  dispute  with  Holland  unde- 
cided. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  also  fixed  the 
attention  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  during 
his  sojourn  in  London;  and  he  was 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
the  quadruple  alliance.  He  imagined 
that  he  had  realised  by  this  nominal 
alliance  a  great  conception  and  a  vast 
idea ;  and  the  union  of  the  four  con- 
stitutional governments  of  the  west  of 
Europe  was  to  assure  peace  to  Europe, 
and  the  triumph  of  constitutional  doc- 
trines. But  as  the  system  of  peace, 
prudently  adopted  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, opposed  all  intervention  in 
Spanish  affairs  on  the  part  of  France— 
as  Portugal  and  Spain  were  too  feeble 
and  too  poor  to  be  of  any  reciprocal 
advantage — the  treaty  has  led  to  no 
results ;  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  by  Spain  have  been  only 
imaginary.  The  treaty,  indeed,  has 
been  injurious  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  France  in  the  south  of  that 
country  ;  and,  up  to  the  moment  we 
are  writing,  no  sort  of  good  has  re- 
sulted from  its  signature  to  any  one  of 
the  contracting  parties.  The  treaty 
itself  is  vague  and  indefinite.  The 
Portuguese  government  compelled,  in- 
deed, Don  Carlos  to  leave  Portugal, 
and  to  retire  to  England.  But  what 
then  ?  It  only,  by  this  line  of  conduct, 
induced  him  to  fly  from  England  to 
Spain.  The  Spanish  government  en- 
gaged to  oppose  all  the  pretensions  of 
the  infant  Don  Miguel  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been 
unable  to  put  down  the  "  revolt n  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
has  not  a  soldier  to  spare  for  Portugal. 
The  British  government  engaged  to 
employ  a  naval  force  for  such  objects ; 
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but  as  they  have  long  since  been  ac- 
complished, the  third  article  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  French  government 
agreed  to  do  whatever  itself  and  its 
allies  should  thereafter  mutually  agree 
to  be  necessary ;  but  this  mutual  agree- 
ment has  never  been  come  to,  and  the 
civil  war  in  Spain  has  lasted  four  years 
since  even  the  treaty  was  signed.  As 
to  the  pension  to  be  secured  to  Don 
Miguel,  it  has  never  been  offered  ;  and 
as  to  the  pension  to  Don  Carlos,  if  of- 
fered, it  would  never  be  accepted. 

The  "  additional  articles,"  which 
were  signed  in  August,  1834,  imposed 
on  the  King  of  the  French  simply  the 
task  of  preventing  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  being  sent  to  Don  Carlos  ; 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  directed 
to  supply  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
queen-regent ;  and  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment was  bound  to  supply  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  defeat  Don  Car- 
los and  his  cause.   This  was  the  last 
great  diplomatic  act  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand ;  and  it  was  as  valueless  as  the 
original  treaty.   Neither  the  treaty  nor 
the  additional  articles  have  pacified 
Spain,  prevented  anarchy  in  Portugal, 
or  slopped  the  progress  of  democracy 
in  any  portion  ot  the  peninsula.  They 
have  put  France  lo  great  trouble,  and 
England  to  vast  expense ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards are  still  engaged  in  a  civil  war, 
the  termination  of  which  appears  as 
far  removed  as  when  that  treaty  and 
those  articles  were  signed.  The  treaty, 
indeed,  was  un  philosophical  and  un- 
statesmanlike ;  for  as  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  adopted,  and  openly  proclaimed, 
in  concert  with  the  King  of  the  French, 
the  system  of  "  peace  at  all  prices," 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  when  it  was  never  the  de- 
sign of  the  government  of  France  to 
support  the  object  of  the  treaty  by 
force  of  arms.  Indeed,  the  treaty  itsel  f 
was  obviously  intentionally  vague  and 
uncertain  ;  and  this  uncertainty  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  resolution  of 
the  French  government,  by  all  means 
and  at  all  risks  to  avoid  war.  The 
treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  at  first 
surprised  and  alarmed  Europe ;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  quite  harm- 
less :  and  the  alliance  in  question, 
instead  of  becoming  a  subject  of  dread, 
was  one  of  mockery  and  laughter. 
Thus  the  mission  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
to  London,  from  1830  to  1834,  was  a 
failure.  .  {folgium  was  given  to  an 


English,  rather  than  to  a  French 
prince;  and  its  affairs  were,  and  still 
are,  left  unsettled  :  and  Spain,  which 
was  to  have  been  pacified  by  the  treaty 
of  quadruple  alliance,  is  less  pacified 
and  less  monarchical  than  ever. 

Having  signed  the  "  additional  ar- 
ticles," and  thus. ratified,  as  he  ima- 
gined, the  alliance  of  the  constitutional 
governments  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  having  attained  his  80th  year,  he 
now  resolved  on  retiring  from  active 
duties,  and  on  paying  attention  to  his 
health  and  growing  infirmities.  He 
accordingly  addressed  to  the  then  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Rigny, 
the  following  letter,  which,  at  his  par- 
ticular desire,  was  published  in  the 
official  and  prominent  part  of  the 
Moniteur:  — 

*■  To  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

"  Monsieur  le  Mioistre,— When  the 
confidence  of  the  king  called  me,  four 
years  sinoe,  to  the  embassy  of  London, 
the  very  difficult  nature  of  the  mission 
caused  me  to  obey  his  orders.  I  think 
I  have  accomplished  usefully  for  France 
and  for  the  king— two  interests  always 
present  to  my  mind,  and  intimately 
bound  up  in  my  thoughts.  In  these 
four  years,  the  maintenance  of  the  ge- 
neral peaco  hns  permitted  all  our  foreign 
relations  to  simplify  themselves.  Our 
policy,  which  was  isolated,  is  now  mixed 
up  with  those  of  other  nations :  it  has 
been  accepted,  appreciated,  honoured, 
by  honest  men  of  nil  countries. 

"  The  co-operation  we  bare  obtained 
on  the  part  of  England  has  nothing  in  it 
which  has  wounded  our  independence  or 
our  national  susceptibilities ;  and  such 
has  been  our  respect  for  the  rights  of 
every  one,  such  the  frankness  of  our 
proceedings,  that,  far  from  inspiring  dis- 
trust, it  is  our  guarantee  which  is  to-day 
required  against  that  spirit  of  propa- 
gandism  which  disturbs  old  Europe.  It 
is  assuredly  to  the  great  wisdom  of  the 
king,  and  to  his  vast  ability,  that  these 
satisfactory  results  must  be  attributed. 
I  claim  for  myself  no  other  merit  thnn 
that  of  having  divined  the  secret  and 
profound  intentions  of  the  king,  aud  of 
having  announced  such  intentions  to 
those  who  have  since  been  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  my  predictions. 

"  But  now  that  Europe  knows  snd  ad- 
mires the  king — now  that,  by  that  very 
fact,  the  principal  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted—  now  that  England  has,  per- 
haps, as  much  need  ns  we  have  of  our 
mutual  alliance — and  now  that  the  route 
she  appear*  willing  to  follow  must  lead 
her  to  prefer  a  mind  with  traditions  leas 
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old  than  my  own— now  I  am  able,  with* 
oat  any  want  of  devoted ness  to  the  king 
and  to  France,  respectfully  to  entreat  his 
majesty  to  accept  my  resignation  ;  and  I 
beg  of  you,  M.  le  Aiinistre,  to  present  it 
to  him.  My  great  age,  the  infirmities 
which  are  its  natural  consequence,  the  re- 
pose which  it  counsels,  and  the  thou  girt  a 
which  it  suggests,  render  this  proceeding 
on  my  part  quite  simple,  too  fully  justify 
it,  and  even  make  it  a  duty.  I  confide  in 
the  equitable  goodness  of  the  king,  that 
he  will  so  jud«;e  it. 

"  J  ub  Princs  db  Tallbtband. 
VaUncay,  i$lh  Nov.  1834." 

To  this  official  and  important  com- 
munication, no  early  reply  was  giveo. 
A  long  lime  elapsed  before  Louis- 
Philippe  would  consent  to  accept  the 
proposed  resignation.  He  knew  that 
even  the  name  of  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand had  something  magical  about  it ; 
and  as  all  the  great  diplomatists  and 
statesmen,  aristocracy  and  wealth,  of 
the  restoration,  had  refused  to  serve 
or  be  associated  with  the  new  dynasty, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  King  of 
the  French  should  desire  to  retain,  as 
long  os  possible,  at  least  the  name  of 
the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  as  connected 
with  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  At  length,  however,  in 
January  1835,  pressed  by  the  ex- 
ambassador  to  receive  his  resignation, 
the  king  directed  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  to  address  to  the  prince  the  fol- 
lowing letter 

"  Paris.  7lh  Jan.  1635. 

"  My  Prioee,— I  have  placed  before 
the  king  the  letter  which  you  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  by 
which  you  entreat  his  majesty  to  receive 
your  resignation  of  the  post  of  ambassador 
at  London.  His  majesty  hesitated  a  long 
lime  oeiore  lie  woum  bo  accept  u. 

*'  In  associating  yourself  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  deaires,  and  with  those  of 
bis  government,  yon  have  bo  ably  con- 
curred in  giving  stability  to  the  new 
monarchy,  grandeur  to  his  policy,  and 
have  so  assisted  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe,  that  the  king  could  not  con- 
sent to  deprive  France  of  your  powerful 
services  and  your  great  experience.  But 
his  majesty  has  felt  that,  after  so  great 
and  so  long  a  career,  tho  attachment  and 
the  gratitude  he  feels  for  you  will  not 
allow  him  for  any  longer  time  to  refuse 
the  wish  you  have  expressed,  on  account 
of  your  age,  to  obtain  repose,  6cc.oic.6cc. 

"RlONY." 

After  his  retreat  from  public  aflairs, 
De  Talleyrand  continued,  however,  to 


preserve  the  confidence  of  Lou  is- Phi- 
lippe. Whether  he  resided  at  his 
chateau  of  Valencay,  or  at  his  hotel  in 
the  Rue  St.  Fiorentin,  the  King  of  the 
French  never  failed  to  consult  him  as 
to  all  the  vast  affairs  of  his  foreign 
policy.  He  was  frequently  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  signed  the  marriage 
«  acte  "  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at 
Fontainebleau,  in  May  1837;  and  he 
was  present  at  all  the  fetes  which  were 
then  celebrated. 

We  have  mentioned,  in  a  former 
portion  of  this  memoir,  that  M.  Rein- 
hard  t  replaced  M.  de  Talleyrand  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1796, 
and  gave  up  to  him  the  post  after  the 
18th  Brumaire.  This  diplomatist  had 
a  long  political  career.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  De  Talleyrand ;  and 
died  on  the  23d  Dec.  1837,  in  his 
76th  year.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  though 
in  his  84th  year,  voluntarily  undertook 
to  deliver,  at  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  the  eulogium  of 
this  his  able  adept  and  scholar.  His 
speech  was  written ;  but  it  was  a  re- 
markable production.  The  veteran  of 
diplomacy  appeared  at  the  tribune ; 
and  the  old  nun  was  once  more  decked 
out  to  appear  in  public.  This  was  the 
3d  March,  1838 ;  and  from  that  epoch 
he  prepared  for  his  hour  of  dissolution. 
The  moral  of  his  eulogy  was  this,  that 
M.  Reinhardt  was  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed strongly  the  "  sentiment  of  duty," 
and  that  he  acted  as  his  duty  com- 
manded. "  He  adopted  facts,  made 
the  best  of  existing  circumstances,  and 
turned  apparent  evil  to  good  account." 
Talleyrana  would  have  pronounced 
this  eulogy  on  himself— "  He  did  his 
duty  to  those  he  served."  But  what 
was  the  basis  of  Talleyrand's  conduct? 
Was  it  founded  on  morals,  on  principle, 
on  patriotism,  on  religion  ?  Certainly 
not.  It  was  based  on  selfishness, 
egotism,  self-love,  ambition.  And  he 
"  did  his  duty/'  not  from  a  love  of 
doing  right,  but  because  he  had  no 
faith,  no  system,  and  no  principle; 
and  he  served  those  who  employed 
him,  not  from  conviction  or  affection, 
but  because  he  could  never  consent, 
till  his  80th  year,  to  be  other  than  an 
influential  and  governing  personage. 
He  would  have  served  Robespierre,  in 
1793,  with  dutiful  obedience,  as  he  did 
Bonaparte  when  the  Duke  d'Enghein 
was  arrested,  and  as  he  did  the  na- 
tional assembly  and  the  revolution 
when  he  swore  fidelity  to  the  evil 
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constitution  of  the  clergy.  The  speech 
of  De  Talleyrand  on  this  occasion 
must  not,  however,  be  omitted ;  and 
we  have  intentionally  inserted  it  in  the 
French  language,  that  the  style,  as  well 
as  the  matter,  of  his  compositions,  may 
be  placed  fairly  before  our  readers. 

"  Ducours  prononct  par  31.  d*  TalUqrand, 
U  30  Mart,  18u8. 

«  Messieurs,— J'etaia  an  Amirique 
/orsqu'on  eut  la  bonte  de  me  nomnier 
membre  de  1'Institut,  et  de  m'attachor 
a  la  classe  des  sciences  morales  et  poli- 
tique* u  laquelle  j'ai,  depuis  son  origine, 
I'honneur  d'appartenir. 

"  A  mon  re  tour  en  France,  mon  pre- 
mier soin  fut  da  m©  rendre  A  sea  seanoes, 
et  de  temoiguer  aux  personnea  qui  la 
composaient  nlors,  et  dont  plusieara  nous 
ont  laiaae  de  just  as  regrets,  le  plaisir  que 
j'avais  de  mo  trouver  un  de  leurs  col- 
leguea.  A  la  premiere  seance  a  laquelle 
j'assistai,  on  renouvelait  le  bureau,  et  on 
me  fit  I'honneur  de  me  nommer  secre- 
taire. Le  pro  res- verbal  que  j©  redigeai 
pendant  six*mois  avec  autant  de  soin  que 
je  le  pouvais,  portait,  peut-etre  un  peu 
trop,  le  caract£re  de  ma  deference  ;  car 
j'y  rendais  compte  d'un  travail  qui 
m'etait  fort  Stranger.    Ce  travail,  qui, 


cbercbes,  bien  des  veil  lea  a  un  de  nos 
plus  savans  collegues,  avait  pour  til  re  : 
J)iss0rtatum$  suv  le&  Loit  Ripuairet.  Je  fis 
ausai,  a  la  meme  epoque,  dana  nos  aa. 
sembleea  publiques,  quelquea  lectures 
que  l'iadulgence,  qui  m'etait  accordee 
nlors,  a  fait  inserer  dans  lea  Memoires 
de  1'Institut.  Depuis  cette  epoque, 
qunrante  nnnees  se  sont  ecouleee,  durant 
lesquellea  cette  tribune  m'a  £t£  conirae 
interdite,  d'abord  par  beaucoup  d'ab- 
sences,  ensuito  par  dea  functions  aux* 
quellaa  mon  devoir  etait  d'apj«artenir  tout 
entiar  ;  je  doia  dire  auasi,  par  la  discre- 
tion que  lea  tempa  difficiles  exigent  d'uu 
homma  livre  aux  affaires ;  et  enfin,  plus 
tard,  par  lea  iiifirmitcs  que  la  vieillesse 
amene  d'ordinaire  avec  elle,  ou  du  moins 
qu'elle  aggrave  toujours. 

"  Mais  aujourd'hui,  j'eprouve  le  besoin 
et  je  regarde  comme  un  devoir  de  m'y 
pie-senter  une  derniere  fois,  pour  que  la 
memoire  d'un  bomme  connu  dans  toute 
l'Europe,  d  un  homma  qua  j'aimais,  et 
qui,  depuis  la  formation  de  l'lnatitut, 
etait  notre  collegue,  recoive  ici  un  te- 
moiguage  publio  de  notre  estime  et  de 
nos  regret*.  Sa  position  et  la  mienne 
me  mettent  dans  le  cas  de  reveler  plu- 
aieurs  de  sea  merites.  Sou  principal,  ja 
ue  dis  pas  son  unique  tiire  de  gloire, 
consiste  dans  une  correspondence  de 
quarante  ann£ea,  n6cessairement  ignoree 
du  public,  qui,  tres-probablement,  n'en 
sis  connaissance.  Jemesuisdit: 


Qui  en  parlera  dans  cette  enceinte  1  qui 
aara  surtout  dans  1'obligation  d'en  parler, 
ai  ce  n'est  moi,  qui  en  ai  recu  la  plus 
grande  part,  a  qui  elle  fut  toujours  si 
agreable,  et  souvent  si  utile  dana  lea 
Amotions  ministe>ielles  que  j'ai  enea  a 
leinpnr  sous  irois  regnea  . . . .  ires-aii- 
f£rens  ? 

"  Le  Comte  Reinhard  avait  treat©  ana, 
et  j'en  avata  trente-aept  quand  je  le  via 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  II  en t nut  aux 
affaires  avec  un  grand  fonda  de  con* 
naisaances  acquises.  II  savait  bien  cinq 
ou  six  Ungues  dont  les  litteraturea  lui 
etaient  fam Uteres.  11  eut  pu  ae  rendre 
celebre  coroino  poete,  comme  historien  ; 
reographe ;  et  e'est  en  cette  qua- 


»  g« 

lit£  qu'il  fut  membre  de  1'Institut,  'dea 

Bl 


que  I  Institut  fut  crH. 
•«  II  etait  deju,  a  cette  e 


u  II  etait  deia,  a  cette  epoque  membre 
del'Aoademie  des  ScienoeadeG  oittingue. 
Ne  et  elev£  en  Allemagne,  il  avait  public 
dans  sa  jeuneasequelques  pieces  de  vera 
qui  l'avaieut  fait  remarquer  par  Gesner, 
parWieland,  par  Schiller.  Plua  tard. 
oblige  pour  sa  sante  de  prendre  les  eaux 
de  Carlsbad,  il  eut  1©  bonbeur  d'y  trouver 
at  d*y  *oir  aouvent  le  celebre  Goethe, 
qui  apprecia  assez  son  gout  et  sea  con. 
naissances  pour  desirer  d'etre  averti  par 
lui  de  tout  ce  qui  faiaait  quelque  sensa- 
tion dana  la  literature  rrancaiae.  M. 
Reinhard  lo  lui  promit :  les  engagemena 
de  c©  genre,  entre  les  homines  d'un 
ordre  euperieur,  sont   toujours  reci- 

Sroquea  et  devienneut  bientot  dea  Liena 
'amide  ;  ceux  qui  se  formerent  entre 
M.  Reinhard  et  Goethe  donnerent  lieu 
a  une  correspondence  que  Ton  imprime 
aujourd'hui  en  Allemagne. 

"  On  y  verre,  qu'arnv£  a  cette  epoque 
da  la  via  ou  il  faut  definitivemeot  cnoisir 
l'etat  auquol  on  aa  croit  le  phis  prop  re, 
M.  Reinhard  fit  lui-meruo,  aur  aaa  gouts, 
aur  aa  position  et  aur  cell©  de  aa  famille 


on  retour  serieux  qui  nreceda  sa 
miuation ;  et  alora,  chose  remarquable 
pour  le  temps,  a  dea  oarrieres  ou  il  eut 
pu  ctre  independant,  il  en  prefer*  une 
oii  il  ne  pouvait  l'etre.  C'aat  a  la  oar- 
riere  diplomatique  qu'il  donna  la  prefer- 
once,  et  il  fit  bien  :  propre  u  toua  lea 
emplois  de  cette  carriere,  il  lea  a  auc- 
cessivement 
distinction. 
«  Je 


ie  dire  ici  qua  ses 
etudes  premieres  l'y  avaient  heu reuse- 
men:  prepare.  Celle  de  la  theologie 
aurtout,  ou  il  ae  fit  remarquer  dana  la 
aeminaire  de  Denkendorf  et  dana  celui 
da  la  Facuhe  Proteatante  de  Tubingue, 
lui  avait  donne  une  fore©  et  en  meme 


que  Ton  retreuve  dana  toutes  les  pieces 
qui  aont  sorties  de  sa  plume.  Et  pour 
m'oter  a  moi-meme  la  crainte  de  me 
a  un©  idee  qui  pourrait  pa- 
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raitre  paradoxals,  je  me  sens  oblige  de 
rappeler  ici  lea  noma  de  plusieurs  de  nos 
grand*  negociateurs,  tous  theologiens, 
et  tous  remarques  par  l'histotre  comme 
avant  conduit  les  affaires  politiquea  les 
plus  importances  de  leurs  temps  :  la 
( ,i r< 1 1 t i.' il *cbiinc©licr  iJuprot,  uus**»i  v©i*sc 
dans  le  droit  canon  que  dans  le  droit 
civil,  et  qui  fixa  avec  Leon  X.  les  bases 
du  concordat,  dont  plusieurs  dispositions 
snbsistent  encore  aujourd'hui.  Le  Car* 
dioal  d'Ossat,  qui,  malgre  les  efforts  de 
plusieurs  grandes  paiasances,  parrint  a 
reconeilier  Henri  IV.  avec  la  cour  de 
Home.  Le  recueil  de  lettree  qu'il  a 
laisde  est  encore  present  aujourd'hui  aux 
jeunes  gens  qui  se  destinent  a  la  carriers 
politique.  Le  Cardinal  de  Polignac, 
theologien,  poete,  et  negociateur,  qui, 
aprea  tant  de  guerre*  malheureuses,  sut 
a  la  France,  par  le 


d'Utreeht,  les  conquetes  de  Louis  XIV. 

"  C'eet  ausai  au  milieu  de  livres  de 
tbeologie  qu'avait  ete  commence©  par 
son  pere,  devenu  eveque  de  (Jap,  l'edu- 
cation  de  M.  de  Lyonne,  dont  le  nom 
vient  de  recevoir  un  nouveau  lustre  par 
unu  recenie  ei  imporianio  puoucBiion. 

"  Les  noms  que  je  viens  de  citer  me 
paraissent  suffire  pour  justiiier  )  influence 
qu'eurent,  dans  mon  opinion,  sur  les  ha. 
bitudes  d  "esprit  de  M.  Reinhard,  les 
premieres  etudes  vers  leequelles 
dirig£  Feducation  paternelle. 

et  varices  qu'il  y  avait  aequises  1'avaient 
fait  appeler  a  Bordeaux  pour  remplir  lea 
honorable*  et  modestee  functions  de  pre- 
eeptetir  dans  une  faraille  Proteatante  de 
cette  ville. 

"Li,  U  se  trouva  naturellemaut  en 


le  talent,  les  erreurs,  et  la  mort  jeterent 
tant  d'cclat  sur  notre  premiere  assem- 
ble* legislative.  M.  Keinbard  se  laissa 
facilement  entrainer  par  eux  1  s'attacher 
au  service  de  la  France. 

"  Je  ne  m'astreindrai  point  u  le  suivre 

Ca  pas  a  travers  les  vicissitudes  dont 
remplie  la  longue  carriere  qu'il  a  par- 
courue.  Dans  les  nombreux  emplois  qui 
lui  furent  confiea,  tantot  d'un  ordre  eleve, 
tant  At  d'un  ordre  inferieur,  il  semblerait 
y  avoir  une  sorte  d'incoherence,  et  comme 
une  absence  de  hierarchic  que  nous  au- 
rions  aujourd'hui  de  la  peine  a  com. 
prendre.  Mais,  a  cette  epoque,  il  n'y 
avait  pas  plus  de  prejuges  pour  les  places 
qu'il  n'y  en  avait  pour  lea  personnes. 

ibis  le  discernement,  appelaient  a  toutes 
lea  aituations  eminentea.  Dans  le  temps 
dont  je  parte,  bien  on  mal,  toutes  lea 
situations  etaient  conquises.  Un  pareil 
etat  de  choses  mene  bien  vite  a  la  con- 
fusion. 

'*  Aussi,  nous  voyons  M, 


premier  secretaire  de  la  legation  a  Lon- 
drcs. — Occupant  le  meme  emproi  a  Na- 
ples.—  Ministre  plenipotentiaire  a  up  res 
des  villes  hanseatiques,  Hambourg,  Bre- 
men,  et  Lubeck. —  Chef  de  la  3'  division 
au  departement  des  affaires  etrangei 
Ministre  plenipotentiarie  a  ' 
Ministre  des  relations  exterieures. — 
Ministre  plenipotentiaire  en  Helvetie— 
Consul  general  a  Milan.— Ministre  pie. 
nipotentiaire  pre**  le  cercle  de  Basse- 
Saxe.— Resident  dans  les  provinces  Tur- 
quea  au-delii  du  Danube,  et  commissaire 
general  des  relations  commercial es  en 
Moldavie. — Ministre  plenipotentiaire  au- 
pres  du  roi  de  Westphalia. — Directeur 
de  la  cbancellerie  du  departement  dea 
affaires  etrangere*.— Ministre  plenipo- 
tentiaire a  u pres  de  la  diete  Gennanique 
et  de  la  ville  de  Francfort;  et  enftn, 
Ministre  plenipotentiaire  a  Dresde. 

"  Que  de  places,  que  d'emplois,  que 
d'interets  conrtes  a  un  seul  bomme,  et 
cela,  a  une  epoque  ou  les  talents  parais. 
saient  devoir  etre  d'autant  moins  apprc- 
cies  que  la  guerre  semblait,  4  elle  seule, 
se  charger  de  toutes  les  affaires. 

**  Vous  n'attendez  done  pas  de  moi, 
Messieurs  qu'icijevous  rendu  compte  en 
detail,  et  date  par  date,  de  tous  les  tra- 
vaux  de  M.  Reinhard  dans  les  differena 
emplois  dont  vous  venez  d'entendre  1  'enu- 
meration.   II  faudrait  faire  un  livre. 

"  Je  ne  dois  parler,  devant  vous,  que 

de  la  manu  re   dont  ll   comprenait  les 
fonctions  qu'il  avait  a  remplir,  quHl  fu 
ehef  da  division,  ministre,  ou  consul. 

14  Quoique  M.  Reinhard  n'eut  point 
alors  1'avantage  qn'il  aurait  eu  quelques 
annees  pins  tard,  de  trouver  sous  ses 
yeux  d'exeellens  modeles,  il  savait  deia 
combien  de  qualites,  et  de  qualit6s  di- 
re rse  a,  devaient  distinguer  un  chef  de 
division  des  affaires  etrangeres.  Un 
tact  delicat  lui  avait  fait  sentir  que  les 
mocurs  d'un  chef  de  division  devaient 
etre  simples,  regulieres,  retirees :  qu'e- 
tranger  au  tumulte  du  monde,  il  devait 
vivre  uniquement  pour  les  affaires  et 
leur  voner  un  secret  impenetrable  :  que, 
toujour*  prct  a  repondre  sur  les  faits  et 
sur  les  homines,  il  devait  avoir  sans 
cesae  prcsens  a  la  m6moire  tous  les 
traites,  conna!tre  bistoriquement  leurs 
dates,  apprecier  avec  justesse  leura  c6tes 
torts  el  leurs  coies  lamies,  leurs  anitce- 
dens  et  leurs  consequences,  savoir  enfin 
les  noms  des  principaux  negociateurs,  et 
meme  leurs  relations  de  tamille  :  que, 
tout  en  faisant  usage  de  ces  connais- 
sauces,  il  devait  prendre  garde  a  in- 
quieter  Famonr-propre  toujours  si  clair- 
voyant du  ministre,  et  qu 'alors  meme 
qu'il  l'entratnait  &  son  opinion,  son  sue. 
ces  devait  raster  dans  l'ombre :  car  il 
savait  qu'il  ne  devait  briller  que  d'un 

ausai  qua 


t  qu'il  ne  devait  briller 
rt-ttecni,  mats  n  saran 
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[March, 


beaucoup  de  consideration  s'attachait  ;\ 
une  vie  aussi  pure  et  aussi  modeste. 

"  L'esprit  d'observation  de  M.  Rein- 
hard  ne  s'arretait  point  Id :  il  l'avait  con- 
duit a  comprendre  combien  la  r6union 
des  qualitts  nccessaires  a  un  miuiatre 
des  affaires  etran^erea  eat  rare.  11  faut 
en  effet  qu'un  ministre  des  affaires  ttran- 
gerea  soit  dou£  d'une  aorta  d'instinct  qui, 
Pavertissant  promptemeut,  I'empecbe, 
avant  toute  discussion,  de  jamais  Be  com- 
promettre.  11  lui  faut  la  faculty  de  se 
montrer  ourert  en  restant  impenetrable, 
d'etre  reserv6  avec  lea  formes  de  l'aban- 
don,  d'etre  habile  joaque  dans  le  choix 
de  ses  distractions :  il  faut  que  aa  con. 
versarion  aoit  simple,  variee,  inattendue, 
toujours  naturelle  et  parfois  naive  ;  en 
un  mot,  il  ne  doit  pas  cesser  un  moment, 
dans  les  vingt-quatre  beures,  d'etre  mi- 
nistre  des  affaires  etrangeres. 

"  Cependant,  toutes  ces  qualites,  quel- 
que  rares  qu'elles  soient,  pourraient 
n'etre  pas  suffisantes,  ai  la  bonne  foi  ne 
leur  donnait  une  garantie  dont  elles  ont 
presque  toujours  besoin.  Je  doia  le  rap- 
peler  ici,  pour  detruire  un  prejuge  assez 
generalement  repandu  :—  Non,  la  diplo. 
matie  n'est  point  une  science  de  ruse  et 
de  duplicite.  Si  la  bonne  foi  est  neces- 
ssire  quelque  part,  e'est  surtout  dans  les 
transactions  politiques,  car  cost  elle  qui 
les  rend  solides  et  durables.  On  a  voulu 
confondre  la  reserve  avec  la  ruse.  La 
bonne  foi  n'autorise  jamais  la  ruse,  mais 
elle  admet  la  reserve  :  et  la  reserve  a 
cela  de  particulier,  e'est  qu'elle  ajoute  il 
la  contiance. 

"  Dominu  par  rhonneur  et  l'interct  de 
son  pays,  par  rhonneur  et  l'interet  du 
prince,  par  l'amour  de  la  liberie,  fond  6 
sur  l'ordre  et  sur  les  droits  de  tons,  un 
ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres,  quand 
il  sait  l't:tre,  se  trouve  ainsi  place  dans 
la  plus  belle  situation  a  laquelle  un  es- 
prit elev6  puisse  pretendre. 

"  Apres  avoir  6te  un  ministre  habile, 
que  de  cboaes  il  faut  encore  aavoir  pour 
etre  un  bon  consul !  Car  les  attribu. 
tions  d'un  consul  sont  varieea  a  Vinfini ; 
elles  sont  d'un  genre  tout  different  de 
celles  des  sutres  employes  des  affairea 
etrangeres.  Elles  exigent  une  foule  de 
connaissancea  pratiques  pour  lesquelles 
une  education  particulicre  est  necessaire. 
Les  consuls  sont  dana  le  cas  d'exercer 
dans  1'etendue  de  leur  arroudissement, 
vis-a-vis  de  leurs  compatriotes,  les  fonc- 
tions  de  juges,  d'arbitres,  de  concilt. 
ateurs  ;  so  a  vent,  ils  sont  officiers  de 
l'etat  civilj  ila  rcmplissent  l'emplot  de 
notaires,  quelquefou  celui  d'adminis- 
trateurs  de  la  marine  ;  ils  surveillent  et 
constatent  l'etat  sanitaire  ;  ce  sont  eux 
qui,  par  leurs  relations  habituelles,  peu- 
vent  donner  une  idee  juste  et  complete 
da  la  filiation  du  commerce,  de  la  navi- 


gation et  de  l'industrie  particulicre  au 
pays  de  leur  residence.  Aussi,  M. 
Reinhard,  qui  ne  negligeait  rien  pour 
s 'assurer  de  la  juatesse  des  informations 
qu'il  etait  dana  le  cas  de  donner  a  sou 
gouvernement,  et  des  decisions  qu'il  de. 
rait  prendre  comme  agent  politique,  com. 
me  agent  consulaire,  comme  adminis- 
trates de  la  marine,  avait-il  fait  une 
etude  approibndie  du  droit  des  gens  et 
du  droit  maritime.  Cette  etude  lav  ait 
conduit  a  croire  qu'il  arriverait  un  temps 
ou,  par  des  combinaisons  habilement 
preparees,  il  s'etablirait  un  systeme  ge- 
neral de  commerce  et  de  navigation  dans 
lequel  les  iuterets  de  toutes  les  nations 

telles  que  la  guerre  elle-meme  n'en  put 
alterer  le  principe,  dut-elle  suspendre 

?uelques-unes  de  ses  consequences.  11 
tait  aussi  parvenu  a  reaoudre  avec 
surete  etpromptitudo  toutes  les  questions 
de  chango,  d 'arbitrage,  de  conversion 
des  monnsies,  de  poids  et  mean  res,  et 
tout  cela  sans  que  jamais  aucune  reclama. 
tion  se  soit  elevee  contre  les  informations 
qu'il  avait  donneeset  contre  lesjugeraens 
qu'il  avait  rendus.  11  est  vrai  aussi  que 
la  consideration  personelle  qui  l'a  suivi 
dans  toute  sa  carriere  donnait  du  poids  a 
son  intervention  dans  toutes  les  affaires 
dont  il  se  raelait  et  d  tons  les  arbitrages 
sur  lesquels  il  avait  a  prononcer. 

'*  Mais  quelque  etendues  que  soient 
les  connaissances  d'une  homme,  quelque 
vaste  que  soit  sa  eapacite,  etre  un  diplo- 
mate  complet  est  bien  rare  ;  et  cependant 
M.  Reinhard  Paurait  peut-etre  ete,  a'il 
eut  eu  une  quality  de  plus  ;  il  voyait 
bien,  il  entendait  bien ;  la  plume  a  la 
main,  il  rendait  admirablement  compte 
de  ce  qu'il  avait  vu,  de  ce  qui  lui  avait 
et£  dit*  Sa  parole  ecrite  etait  abondaute, 
facile,  spiritueUe,  piquante  ;  aussi,  de 
toutes  les  correspondances  diplomatique* 
do  mon  temps,  il  n'y  en  avait  aucune  a 
laquelle  l'Empereur  Napoleon,  qui  avait 
le  droit  et  le  besoin  dfctre  difficile,  ne 
preferat  celle  du  Comte  Reinhard.— Mais 
ce  memo  homme  qui  ecrivait  a  merveille 
s'exprimait  avec  difficulte.  Pour  accom- 
plir  ses  actus,  son  intelligence  demandait 
plus  de  temps  qu'elle  n'en  pouvait  ob- 
tenir  dans  la  conversation.  Pour  que 
sa  parole  interne  put  se  reproduire  facile, 
ment,  il  fallait  qu^il  futseul  et  sans  inter- 
mediaire. 

M  MalgrC  cet  inconv6nieot  r£el,  M. 
Reinhard  reussit  too  i  ours  a  fsire,  et  bien 
faire,  tout  ce  dont  il  etait  charged  Ou 
done  lrouvait.il  ses  moyens  de  reussir, 
ou  prenait-il  ses  inspirations  1 

"  11  les  prenait,  Messieurs,  dans  un 
sentiment  vrai  et  profond  qui  gouvernait 
toutea  ses  actions,  dans  le  sentiment  du 
devoir. — On  ne  sait  pas  as  sex  tout  ce 
qn'il  y  a  de  puissance  dans  ce  sentiment. 
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Une  via  tout  entiere  au  devoir  est  bien 
aisement  degagee  d 'ambition.  La  vie  de 
M.  Reinhard  etait  uniquement  employee 
auz  functions  qu'il  avail  a  remplir,  sans 
qua  jamais  cbea  lui  il  y  eut  trace  de  cal- 
cul  personnel  ni  de  pretention  a  quelque 
a  van  cement  precipite. 

"  Cette  religion  du  devoir,  a  laquelle 
M.  Reinhard  tut  fidele  toute  sa  vie,  con- 


structions et  aux  ordres  de  ses  chefs  ; 
dans  une  vigilance  de  tons  les  raomens, 
qui,  jointe  a  beaucoup  de  perspicacity, 
ne  les  laissait  jamais  dans  1 'ignorance  de 
ce  qu'il  leur  importait  de  savour,  en  une 
rigoureuse  veracit6  dans  tous  ses  rap- 
ports, qu'ils  dussent  etre  agreablea  ou 
deplaisans  ;  dans  une  discretion  impene- 
trable, dans  une  regularity  do  vie  qui  ap- 
pelait  la  confiance  et  restime ;  dans  one 
representation  decent*;  enfin,  dans  tin 
aoin  constant  a  donner,  auz  actes  de  son 
gouvernement,  la  couleur  et  les  explica- 
tions que  reclamait  l'interet  des  affaires 
qu'il  arait  a  txaiter. 

"  Quoique  l'age  eut  marque  poor  M. 
Reinhard  le  temps  du  repos,  il  n'aurait 
jamais  demande  sa  retraite,  tant  il  aurait 
craint  de  montrer  de  la  tiedeur  a  servir 
dans  una  carriere  qui  avait  etc  celle  de 
toute  sa  vie.  II  a  fallu  que  la  bienveil- 
lance  royale,  toujoura  ai  atteutive,  Cut 
prevoyante  pour  lui,  et  donnat  a  ce  grand 
ser viteur  de  la  France  la  situation  la  plus 
en  1 'appelant  a  la  cbambre  des 


"  M.  le  Corate  Reinhard  n'a  pas  joui 

mort  presque  subitement  le  85  Decem- 
bre,  1837. 

"  M.  Reinhard  s'ttait  marie  deux  fois. 
II  a  laiase  du  premier  lit  un  (Us  qui  eat 
aujourd'hui  dans  la  carriere  politique. 
Au  fils  d'un  tel  pere,  tout  ce  qu'on  peut 
de  mieux,  c'est  de  lui 


Of  his  domestic  habits  and  conjugal 
character  we  have  abstained  from  speak- 
ing. Talleyrand  was  a  public  man, 
and  not  a  private  individual.  He 
broke  his  vow  of  celibacy,  as  he  did  all 
his  other  vows  to  the  church  and  the 
state;  and  his  unfortunate  wife  expired 
in  solitude  and  sorrow  in  1835 ;  and  in 
the  cemetery  of  Mont  Parnasse  is  in- 
scribed on  a  black  wooden  cross, 
"  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Talley- 
rand." 

We  hare  also  refused  to  stain  our 
pages  with  the  recitals  of  his  debauch- 
eries and  his  rices.  Such  recitals  can 
do  no  good  to  the  living,  and  can  only 
tend  to  corrupt  and  defile  the  young 
and  the  ardent.  We  have  perused 
with  disgust  the  narratives  of  his  abduc- 


tions, seductions,  and  illicit  loves ;  and 
we  abstain  from  all  further  reference  to 
the  facts  they  record,  and  to  the  im- 
purities they  denounce.  Nor  should 
we  even  have  mentioned  the  subject 
en  passant,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
renting  it  from  being  supposed  that 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  private  history 
or  the  secret  memorials  of  his  life.  In 
all  his  associations  with  women,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  one  clear 
page,  one  indication  of  pure  and 
genuine  love,  or  one  trait  of  respect  for 
or  confidence  in  the  female  sex. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  endeavoured,  in 
his  eulogium  on  Reinhard,  to  cause 
it  to  be  understood,  that  when  he  him- 
self had  passed  from  the  sacred  duties 
of  the  church  to  the  worldly  duties  of 
the  diplomatic  circles,  he  had  not  so 
much  deviated  from  religious  feelings 
and  occupations  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed. This  was  preparatory  to  a  de- 
claration he  had  then  resolved  on  mak- 
ing, that  he  abjured  his  revolutionary 
errors,  repented  of  the  acts  of  his  past 
life,  and  desired  to  enter  into  the  pale 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  die  in  her 
bosom.  Averse  as  we  are  to  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  the  church  in  ques- 
tion, we  should,  nevertheless,  have  re- 
joiced at  any  unfeigned  act  of  contri- 
tion, and  at  any  public  and  open  avowal 
on  his  part  of  a  belief  in  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  when  we  see  this  act  deliberately 
deferred  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and 
when  we  see  it  made  the  occasion  not 
of  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  but  of  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  attachment 
merely  to  the  church  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  of  rank  and  fortune,  giving 
eclat  to  his  profession  of  a  belief  in 
Christianity,  as  though  his  belief  was  of 
vaster  importance  to  tl»e  church  than  it 
was  to  himself,  we  confess  that,  with 
every  desire  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  the  sins  of  his  long  life  of 
unparalleled  hardihood,  we  can  only 
regard  this  last  act  of  reconciliation  as  a 
portion  of  that  cold  and  heartless  di- 
plomacy which  distinguished  his  whole 
career.  About  the  period  when  he 
pronounced  his  eulogy  of  M.  Rein- 
hard, he  drew  up  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
in  which  he  declared  "  that  he  desired 
to  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  apostolic  church;"  and  at 
the  same  time  he  prepared  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  life,  to  be  annexed  to  his 
will,  and  to  be  published  hereafter ;  in 
which,  having  originally  written,  «  that, 
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being  freed  from  his  vows  by  tl»e  ve- 
nerable Pius  VII.,  he  was  free  to  con- 
tract marriage,"  &c,  he  scratched  out, 
subsequently,  the  words  "  1  was  free," 
and  substituted  those,  "  I  believed  my- 
self free."  On  his  84th  birthday,  he 
had  his  first  interview  with  the  Abbe* 
Dupanloup,  appointed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  al- 
though not  then  attacked  by  the  dis- 
order which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death,  he  expressed  his  intention 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  pope  and 
the  church  before  he  died.  The  abbe 
presented  him  with  the  Journee  du 
Chretien,  of  Bossuet,  and  Christianity 
presented  to  the  Men  of  the  World,  by 
Flnelon.  The  conversations  of  De 
Tallevrand  with  the  abbl  were  not, 
however,  without  interest.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  expressed  his  horror  of  sud- 
den death,  and  reproached  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  intimated  his  desire  to 
die  as  by  a  thunderbolt: — "  Mourier 
d'un  coup  de  foudre!"  said  Talleyrand : 
e'est  horrible  !*'  On  another  occa- 
sion, he  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
the  abbe*  the  celebrated  words  of  Mont- 
losier,  pronounced  before  the  constitu- 
ent assembly, "  It  is  a  cross  of  wood 
which  has  saved  the  world."  The  abbe' 
asked  him  if  these  words  were  really  pro- 
nounced by  M.  De  Montlosier.  "  Yes, 
certainly,"  be  replied ; t(  I  was  present, 

«inu  me  iinpnjssion  vvus  cxinicruiuurjr. 

We  were  1200  there,  and  the  tribunes 
were  roll.  When  the  orator  pro- 
nounced these  words,  not  a  single  token 
of  applause  was  heard  ;  but  all  breath- 
ing was  suspended.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  finished  his  phrase,  and  even  until 
some  moments  had  afterwards  elapsed, 
that  we  breathed  again."  About  fifteen 
days  prior  to  his  death,  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  a  communication  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  containing  two 
documents ;  the  first,  the  draft  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  pope,  containing  a  declara- 
tion of  his  sentiments ;  and  the  second, 
a  projected  retraction,  in  two  pages 
quarto,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
final  act  he  signed  on  the  17th  May. 
An  inflammatory  tumour,  or  antherax, 
essentially  gangrenous,  attacked  bun  in 
the  beginning  of  May ;  and  on  the  11th 
he  submitted  with  courage  to  an  opera- 
tion in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  He 
then  inquired  of  the  doctors,  if  he  could 
be  cured.  They  counselled  him  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  for  that  he  must  die, 
and  not  live.  Rover  Callard,  who  was 
much  in  the  apartments  of  De  Talley- 


rand during  his  last  days,  said,  on  one 
occasion,  "  He  cannot  refuse,  he  will 
not  refuse,  to  make  his  peace  with  God 
before  he  dies."  When  this  observa- 
tion was  repealed  to  the  dying  man,  he 
exclaimed, "  I  do  not  refuse — I  do  not 
refuse and  yet,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, until  he  saw  and  felt  that  to  re- 
cover was  impossible,  he  did  not  sign 
the  documents  he  had  prepared  two 
months  previously.  On  the  17th  May, 
at  six  in  the  morning,  die  act  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Romish  church  was 
performed.  The  Prince  de  Poix,  the 
Count  de  Moll*,  the  Baron  de  Baraute, 
and  M*  Royer  Callard,  were  present ; 
and  the  letter  to  the  pope,  and  the  de- 
claration to  the  church,  were  then  read 
and  signed  by  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand. The  Duchess  de  Dino  and  her 
daughter,  the  Abbe"  Dupanloup,  the 
Duke  de  Valencay,  M.  de  Bacourt, 
and  the  two  medical  attendants,  as 
well  as  an  old  servant  of  the  house, 
were  present,  and  at  his  request  the 
documents  were  dated  as  follows : 

**  Made  at  Paris  the  March,  and 

signed  17th  of  May,  1838."  It  was 
bis  reconciliation  with  the  church  of 
Rome  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
himself,  his  abbl,  and  his  friends.  No- 
thing was  heard  of  the  offended  ma- 
jesty of  God,  of  the  untold  offences 
committed  against  Heaven,  or  of  the 
^^^c^ssi ^^ji*  tw cilc i  fi is  ^)0&C€  w  i  t  h  h "  $ 
Saviour  and  his  Judge.  The  church 
was  to  be  atoned  to,  the  church  was  to 
be  satisfied,  the  church  was  to  have  an 
amende  honorable  for  the  desertion  of 
one  of  its  bishops;  and  when  the 
church  was  satisfied,  all  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  concluded.  Having  signed 
the  documents  in  question,  he  made 
bis  confession,  received  absolution,  the 
sacraments,  and  extreme  unction,  and 
died  as  he  desired,  "  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  church."  The  abbe"  pro- 
nounced just  before  his  death  the 
words  of  the  Romish  litany,  •«  Sorter 
ft  me  Chretienne,  sortez  de  ce  monde, 
au  nom  de  Dien  )e  Pere  tout-puissant, 
out  vous  a  cree;  au  nom  de  Jesus 
Christ,  fils  du  Dieu  vivant,  qui  a  souf- 
feit  pour  vous;  au  nom  de  1'Esprit- 
Saint,  qui  est  descend u  en  vous."  The 
church  had  done  its  part,  and  De 
TaHeyrand  was  called  to  appear  before 
the  majesty  of  Heaven. 

The  obsequies  of  the  Prince  de  Tal- 
levrand were  celebrated  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1838,  at  the  church  of  the  As- 
sumption.  The  Dukes  of  Valenoay,of 
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De  Perigord,aod  of  De  Montmorency, 
were  the  chief  mourners.  Messrs. 
Sainte-Aulaire,  De  Baraute,  and  De 
Poix  followed ;  and  then  succeeded 
deputations  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  the  Institute.  The  device  of  the 
house  of  Perigord  was  placed,  in  the 
of  the  province,  above  the 
the  prince  — 


"  HE  QUE  DIOU." 

— "  Nothing  but  God."  The  senti- 
ment was  striking,— for  after  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  brilliant  careers  of 
power,  and  vain  glory,  "  dust  to  dust" 
written  on  the  emblems  which  now 
him.  They  recalled  the 
exordium  of  Massillon,  who,  when  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  Louis  XIV.,  ex- 
claimed, "  Dieu  seul  est  grand." 

This  was  the  life  of  Talleyrand— this 
his  death — this  his  funeral ;  let  us  take 
a  review  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
We  shall  be  assisted  in  doing  so  by 
his  contemporaries.  Bonaparte  wrote 
of  him  at  St.  Helena, — "  Les  deux 
issues  si  malheureuses  des  invasions  de 
la  France,  lorsqu  elle  avait  tout  de  res- 
sources,  sont  dues  aux  trahisons  de 

M.  A   Talleyrand,  et  L  

Je  leur  pardonne,  puisse  la  postCrite 
leur  pardonner  comme  moi."  When 
speaking  of  him  on  one  occasion,  he 
said,—4*  M.  de  Talleyrand  €lait  tou- 
jours  en  i  tat  de  trahison ;  mais  c  etait 
de  complicity  avec  la  fortune.  Sa  cir* 
conspection  etait  extreme,  secondu  bant 

s'tls  pouvaient  devenir  ses  amis. 

...  II  avait  attendu  k  Vienne  deux 
vingt-quatre  heures  de  pleins  pou- 
voirs  pour  trailer  de  la  paix  en  mon 
nora.  Mais  j'aurais  en  honte  de  pros- 
tituer  ainsi  ma  politique ;  et  pourtant 
il  men  coftte  peut-£tre  l'exil  de  Sainte 
Helene  ;  car  je  ne  disconviens  pas 
qu'il  ne  soit  d'un  rare  talent,  et  ne 
puisse  en  tout  temps  mettre  un  grand 
poids  dans  la  balance." 

On  another  occasion  he  said, — "  Le 
visage*  de  M.  de  Talleyrand  est  tene- 
ment impassible  qu'on  ne  saurait  ja- 
mais y  rien  lire.  Aussi  Launes  disait- 
il  plaisamment  de  lui  que  si  en  vous 
parlant  son  derriere  venait  a  recevoir 
un  coup  de  pied,  sa  figure  ne  vous  en 
dirait  rien."  All  this  stoicism  was  the 
result  of  want  of  heart,  and  of  an  unex- 
tinguishable  self-love.   Napoleon  still, 


of  such  good  manners,  that  he  attached 
you  to  him  by  his  courtesy,  which, 
though  you  knew  meant  nothing,  yet 
placed  you  on  good  terms  both  with 
yourself  and  with  him. 

M.  de  Couny,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  whet 
speaking  of  the  deputies  who  were  ex- 
pected to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  had  thus  spoken 
ofDe  Talleyrand, — "  Indigne  de  1  epi- 
scopal, le  plus  jeune  des  cheques  de 
France,  l^v^que  d'Autuu,  va  paraitre 
dans  cette  arene ;  jouant  avec  le  par- 
jure,  avide  a  la  fois  de  scandales  et  de 
richesses,  il  se  vengere  du  mepris  par 
les  sarcasmes,  et,  si  jeuue  encore,  il  se 
mootrera  impatient  d 'attache r  son  nom 
u  cette  longue  serie  d'intrigues  et  de 
felonie,  dans  laquelle  il  doit  user  une 
vie  fl6trie  par  le  mensonge  et  l'impos- 
ture." 

M.  Mignet,  another  historian  of  the 
French  revolution,  cliarged  after  his 
death  to  pronounce  his  eulogium,  in  his 
character  of  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  thus  re- 
corded, years  before  the  death  of  the 
prince,  his  opinion  of  that  individual, 
— "  The  senate  consummated  the  great 
imperial  defection  in  abandoning  its 
former  master.  It  was  directed  by  Uie 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  for  a 
short  time  previously  been  in  disgrace 
with  the  emperor.  This  actor,  in  every 
crisis  to  which  successive  governments 
were  exposed,  had  just  declared  against 
Napoleon.  Without  any  attachment  to 
any  party,  and  possessing  a 


political  indifference,  he  perceived  be- 
forehand, with  a  marvellous  sagacity, 
the  approaching  (all  of  a  government, 
withdrew  always  a  propos ;  and  when 
the  precise  moment  arrived  to  destroy 
it  had  come,  he  aided  that  destruction 
by  all  his  means,  his  influence,  his 
name,  and  his  authority,  all  of  which 
Itc  took,  c  u o  D6v€r  wholly  to 
Pour  la  revolution  sous  la  consti 
pour  le  directoire  au  18 1  met  id  or,  pour 
le  consulat  au  18  Brumaire,  pour  1  em- 
pire en  1804,  il  etait  pour  la  restaura- 
tion  de  la  famille  royale  en  1814.  11 
paraissait  le  grand-maitre  des  cere- 
monies du  pouvoir,  et  e'e'tait  lui  qui, 
depuis  trente  annees,  congediait  et  in- 
stalls les  divers  gouvernements." 

The  eulogium  pronounced  on  De 
Talleyrand  by  the  Baron  de  Baraute 
was  measured,  though  friendly,  and 
though  favourable.  Jt 
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was  "  logical  and  rational."    What  sur  l'instabilite'  des  ^tenements.  Trisle 

does  this  mean  ?    Is  not  logic  the  art  excuse  qui  sera  comprise  de  nos  jours, 

of  using  reason  well  in  our  inquiries  mais  non  par  les  hommes  qui  ont  des 

after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  convictions  fortes  et  une  arae  g£n£- 

it  to  others?   And  can  the  life  of  Tal-  reuse V 

leyrand  be  said  lo  pertain  to  logic?  M.  Thiers  has  said  of  him, — "  II 
And  what  is  a  rational  existence  ?  Is  eteit  impossible  d'exercer  plus  d'action 
it  not  a  life  agreeable  to  reason ;  and  sur  les  homines  dans  une  reunion  de 
was  this  the  life  of  Talleyrand  ?  If  it  diplomates.  Cest  qu'a  beaucoup  de 
is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  superiority  d'esprit,  k  des  ressources  in- 
rational  nature,  that  is  endued  with  finies, il  joignait  uncharme irresistible; 
wisdom  and  reason,  that  is  capable  of  la  grace  de  sa  parole  etait  pour  lui  une 
imitating  the  Divine  nature  ;  then  it  force  de  plus.  Pour  donner  une  idee 
must  be  our  glory  and  happiness  to  ira-  de  l'efiet  que  pouvait  produire  ce 
prove  our  reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  langage  qu'on  ne  parlera  plus  apres 
up  to  the  excellence  of  our  rational  na-  lui,  on  peut  dire  que  le  style  de  sa 
ture,  and  to  imitate  God  in  all  our  ac-  conversation  llait  la  prose  de  Voltaire, 
lions  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  And  II  se  laissait  sou  vent  aller  a  une  non- 
was  this  the  life  of  De  Talleyrand  ?  chalance  naturelle,  et  alors  il  parlait 
No, — his  life  was  neither  logical  nor  peu;  mais  quand  il  secouait  cette 
ratioual ;  and  so  flagrant  a  falsehood  paresse  d'esprit  il  enchantait.  Le  ton 
must  not  remain  uncontradicted.  His  nabituel  de  sa  causerie  6tait  une  lege- 
life  was  material,  animal,  positive,  self-  rete*  enjouee ;  il  effleurait  toutes  choses. 
ish,  egotistic ;  it  was  not  logical,  it  was  Des  qu'il  s'agissait  d'affaires,  cette  16- 
not  rational,  it  was  not  useful  or  honour-  g£ret6  apparente  faisait  place  &  une 
able.  force  et  k  une  profondeur  d'esprit  ex- 
It  has  been  said  that  his  life  was  traordinaires."  M.  Thiers  was  well 
"  consistent and  that,  after  having  acquainted  with,  and  was  well  able  to 
traversed  so  many  revolutions,  it  pre-  understand  the  character  of,  his  patron 
sented  at  its  termination  the  accom-  and  his  master.  Cold  and  heartless  as 
plishment  of  the  same  ideas  with  which  the  great  original,  he  possessed  not  his 
he  commenced  his  public  career.  This  capacity  or  his  manners  ;  but  Thiers 
is  incorrect.  We  admit  that  the  mere  installed  him  in  his  sangfroid,  non- 
fact  of  his  having  been  minister  of  the  chalance,  and  impertinence, 
republic,  the  directory,  the  empire,  and  The  phrenologists  of  Paris,  who  had 
the  restoration,  would  not  of  itself  de-  access  to  his  body  after  his  decease,  and 
ro on st rate  any  change  in  his  ideas  or  examined  his  head  and  his  brain,  and 
principles ;  but  we  do  deny  that  he  al-  who  possess  a  cast  of  the  former,  have 
ways  desired  the  same  thing.  We  do  published  the  following  phrenological 
deny  that  he  always  desired  a  monarch-  statement  as  the  result  of  their  examina- 
ical  government,  moderated  by  a  con-  tions.  It  is  too  carious  to  be  omitted, 
stitution.  We  do  deny  that  he  was  al- 
ways favourable  to  the  alliance  of  the  "  P«Be*an,» 0,4  Imtineu, 

south  and  west  of  Europe.    We  do  Alimentivite   2  J 

deny  that  he  had  always  either  the  Biophilie,  or  love  of  life  2 

same  faith  or  the  same  symbol.    On  Ajnauvitfi  3 

the  contrary,  it  has  been  well  said  of  PbilogCnuure  3 

him,-"  Pour  M.  de  TaUeyrand,  >«  S£SSSSit«  I ! .* I ! ! :*. !  J 

puissance  du  fait  a  toujours  domme  Combativite  3 

PautoritC  des  principes  ;  pour  lui,  point  Deatructivite^.V.  14 

de  droit  sans  la  consecration  de  la  force,  Secretivite  3J 

point  de  titres  avec  le  malheur.    Sans  Acqaisivitl   3 

passion,  sans  haine,  sans  devourment,  il  Constnictivite   3 

n*a  jamais  pris  d'aussi  loiti  qu'on  a  „  . 

paru  le  croire  l'initiative  des  change-  entimem. 

ments  pdrilleux;  mais  il  a  toujours  su  Estimedesoi  3 

quitter  une  cause  avant  la  defaite  et  cKtpecdon 4 

s  appropner  tout  naturellement  les  rt>  Bienveilluice 3 

sultats  de  la  victoire,  quels  que  fussent  V^n^ration...'.'.' j 

les  vainqueurs.    On  a  cherch£  a  ab-  Feroiete  • . . .  • ...........  4 

soudre  M.  de  Talleyrand  de  cette  in-  Conscienciosite   2| 

e,  en  rejecUnt  toute  la  faute         Bsperance  2J 
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Mervaillottte   1 } 

Ideality  

Gaite,  esprit  de  Saillie  ... .  3 
Imitation   

Intelligence*— Faculte's  perceptive 

Individuality   3 

Configuration   f| 

Etendue   t 

Pesanteor,  resistance  ....  £ 

Coloris    lj 

Locality   5 

Calcnl    n 

Ordre   t 

Eventuality    3 

Tempt    1 

Tons   1J 

Langage   2J 

j  acuiitt  rejiecttves. 

Comparaison   3 

Causality   3." 

The  moral  result  of  this  analysts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Paris  phrenologists,  is, 
"  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  belonged  to 
the  school  of '  roe/  4  myself;'  and  that 
he  sought  only  to  be  useful  to  others 
when  he  could  be  so  to  himself/'  In 
his  character  they  say,  "  C'est  la  ruse 
et  la  circonspection  servies  par  une 
haute  intelligence,  s'appuyant  sur  la 
causticity  combative,  et  tempyrye  par 
les  sympathies  de  faraille,  mais  sans 
penchant  a  l'association  paries  devoirs 
sacrls  du  denouement." 

The  wit  of  De  Talleyrand  is  almost 
proverbial  in  France,  and  few  men 
nave  said  severer  or  cleverer  things  than 
the  ex-bishop  of  Autun.  But  even  in 
his  sallies  of  wit,  there  was  always  a 
want  of  heart  discernible,  nay,  too  pal- 
pable not  to  grieve  and  to  wound.  For 
instance,  a  man  of  great  note,  whose 
eyes  were  unfortunately  addicted  to 
squinting,  and  to  whom  De  Talleyrand 
was  not  attached,  asked  him,  in  1814, 
— "  Well,  prince,  how  are  affairs  look- 
ing just  now  ?"  "  Like  your  eyes, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  The  auditors 
laughed  ;  but  each  one  muttered  to 
himself,  "How  savage!"  When  at 
the  same  period  Marraont  was  re- 
proached for  the  leading  and  active 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  treason  against 
Bonaparte,  the  cynic  Talleyrand  re- 
plied,—-" Eh,  raon  Dieu  I  tout  cela  ne 
prouve  qu'une  chose :  c'est  que  sa 
roontre  avancait;  car  tout  le  monde 
ytait  a  l'beure."  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  wife,  sent 
her  to  England  with  a  pensioo.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  Louis  XVIII.,  hav- 
ing learned  this  fact,  directed  that  she 


should  be  secretly  instructed  to  return 
to  Paris.  When  she  had  arrived  in 
the  capital,  the  king  asked  if  it  was 
true  that  she  was  at  Paris?  "  Trop 
vrai,  sire ;  trop  vrat ! — que  voulez-vous  ? 
II  fallait  bien  que  j'eusse  aussi  mon 
vingt-mars,''  alluding  to  the  epoch  of 
the  unexpected  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba. 

In  1823,  when  Louis  XVIII.  was 
displeased  with  De  Talleyrand  for  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  and  at  court,  in  opposing 
the  entry  of  French  troops  into  Spain, 
the  king,  in  a  moment  of  ill  humour, 
thought  of  directing  him  to  leave  Paris. 
"  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Valencay  ?" 
(the  seat  of  the  prince)  asked  the  mo- 
narch. "  Ma  foi,  sire,  je  ne  sais  pas 
au  juste,  mais  il  doit  y  avoir  environ  le 
double  du  chemin  de  Paris  a  Gand." 
This  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  imper- 
tinence ;  but  Louis  XV III.  was  so 
pleased  with  the  repartee,  that  he  for- 
gave it.  M.  de  Ferrette,  the  cbargd 
d'affaire  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
was  extremely  thin.  On  one  occasion, 
when  at  court,  it  was  observed  that 
M.  de  Talleyrand  watched  him  with 
great  attention.  "  What  has  poorJRer- 
rette  done  to  you,"  asked  the  King, 
"  that  you  looked  at  him  so  minutely  ?" 
"  Why,  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
prince,  *«  he  has  greatly  embarrassed 
me, — for  he  is  so  thin,  that  I  have  been 
looking  to  find  out  whether  he  has 
three  legs  or  three  swords."  In  1815, 
an  individual  soliciting  a  place  under 
government,  applied  to  M.  de  Talley- 
rand for  his  protection.  In  order  to 
secure  his  patronage,  he  said,  "  I  was 
one  of  those  who  emigrated  to  Gand." 
"  To  Gand  ?"  replied  the  prince ;  "  are 
you  quite  sure  you  went  to  Gand?" 
"  What  do  you  mean,  prince?"  was 
the  answer.  "  Mean  ?"  said  Talley- 
rand ;  "  why,  I  will  tell  you.  At  Gaud, 
you  see,  there  were,  at  the  very  most, 
from  7  to  800  royalists ;  and  yet,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  more  than  50,000 
have  returned  from  Gand  to  Paris." 
On  another  occasion,  when  a  council 
of  ministers  had  lasted  an  immense 
time — five  hours  —  an  individual  at 
court,  astonished  at  this  five  hours'  sit- 
ting, asked  the  prince,  "  What,  then, 
has  passed,  prince,  during  these  five 
hours  ?"  44  Paued  ?"  retorted  Talley- 
rand ;  44  why  five  hours  has  passed,  to 
be  sure." 

On  another  occasion,  when  Louis 
XVIII.  was  tired  of  his  opposition,  his 
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diatribes,  and  his  play  upon  words,  and 
evidently  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  the 
monarch  said  "  that  Valencay  must  be 
a  delightful  residence,  and  that  the 
green  shades  of  the  lime-tree  alleys 
must  form  an  agreeable  shelter  from 
the  sun."  "  Sire, '  replied  the  prince, 
with  caustic  irony, "  elle  a  perdu  ce 
privilege  depuis  que  Ferdinand  VII,  a 
briile  mes  arbres  aux  fetes  imperialcs." 
One  day  a  young  man  approached  him 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  republic,  and 
for  what  was  tben  styled  "  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  nation."  '"  Jeuoe 
homme,"  said  the  heartless  prince; 
defiez-vous  du  premier  elan  de  votre 
cceur,  car  il  est  bon."  At  the  moment 
when  he  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  at  the  fete  of  the  federation,  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  presence  of 
four  hundred  thousand  spectators,  he 
beheld  Lafayette,  as  commandant  of 
the  national  guards,  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  him.  To  Talleyrand  the 
whole  was  a  farce,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  9a,  je  vous  en  prie,  ne  me  feites 
pas  rire."  One  of  his  favourite  max- 
ims was  "  to  leave  all  to  time;"  and  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  as  he  proclaimed 
of  Iteinhardt,  "  II  ne  se  flit  jamais 
presse  pour  arriver."  When  accused 
oy  Bonaparte  of  having  become  sud- 
denly rich,  and  when  asked, — "  Citizen 
minister,  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you, 
that  you  have  become  so  rich  ?''  "  No- 
thing is  more  simple,  general,"  was  his 
reply  ;  "  1  bought  stock  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  18th  Brumai re,  and  I  sold 
them  again  the  next  day."  The  com- 
pliment disarmed  Bonaparte,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  In  1803,  when  ac- 
cused by  Fouche  of  having  negotiated 
a  secret  treaty  with  Paul  I.,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  said  to  Napoleon,  though 
France  was  still  a  republic,  u  II  n*y  a 
plus  en  Europe  que  4a  maison  de 
Bourbon  et  la  maison  d'Autriche  ;  il 

When  raised  to  the  rank  of  grand 
elector,  and  named  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  he  affected  to  be  indifferent  to 
these  honours,  and  when  complimented 
by  a  friend,  "  Passez  chei  Madame 
de  Talleyrand,''  he  said  ;  "  e'est  a  elle 
qu'il  en  faut  faire  compliment :  les 
femmes  sont  toujours  flattees  d'etre 
princesses."  When  Bonaparte,  on  his 
return  to  Paris  from  Mayence,  re- 
proached Talleyrand  for  his  manoeu- 
vres, and  when  he  told  him  that  if  he 
felt  himself  dangerously  ill  he  would 
nave  latieyrana   put  10  ueain,  uie 


is  one  thing  wanting,  sire :  you  shoul 
pay  the  deputies.  "  No,"  said  th 
kn 


• .  •  • 


prince  coolly  replied,  "  Sire,  I  had  no 
need  of  such  a  caution  to  stimulate  me 
to  pray  to  heaven  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  life  of  your  majesty."  By 
this  reply  Napoleon  was  disarmed. 
When  Louis  XVIII.  felicitated  him- 
self on  the  general  tenor  of  the  charter 
of  1814,  De  Talleyrand  replied, "  There 

Id 
he 

ing,  "  the  functions  will  be  more 
honourable,  because  they  will  be  gratu- 
itous."  •«  Graiuitesl— gratu ileal  

muttered  the  prince  ;  **oui,  sire,  gra- 
tuites..  »»..ce  sera bien cher."  When 
negotiations  were  carrying  on,  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France,  JVlr. 
Livingston  proceeded  to  Paris.  When 
introduced  to  De  Talleyrand,  who  was 
then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  question,  "  Have  you 
any  money  ?"  Mr.  Livingston  re- 
plied, with  dignity,  that  he  certainly 
had  money;  but,  citizen 
"  No,  no,  said  Talleyrand ;  "  there  is 
no  question  of  but  1  tell  me  truly,  have 
you  any  money?"    "Yes,  surely; 

but  I  do  not  understand."  "Not 

understand  ?"  retorted  Talleyrand ; 
"  yet  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  Have  you  muck  money  ?  For 
you  must  know,  that  in  this  country 
matters  are-  difficult  to  manage  without 
it.  With  the  aid  of  an  abundance  of 
money  all  difficulties  are  surmounted. 
Reflect  well  on  this;  it  remains  with 
you  to  arrange  matters  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  contracting  parties."  It 
would  be  easy  to  extend  to  the  length 
of  a  volume  this  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Talleyrand.  His  quaint  phrases,  bon 
mats,  and  satirical  jokes,  are  in  the 
mouths,  as  well  as  in  the  recollection, 
of  all  the  French  people. 

But  we  must  close  our  sketch,  with 
examining  his  claims  to  the  character 
of  a  statesman.  No  one  was  more  in- 
different than  himself  to  public  opinion ; 
the  reason  was  obvious, — he  thought  his 
own  judgment  superior  to  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  universe,  lie 
the  title  of  a  statesman,  and  was 


satisfied  with  the  mere  appellation  of  a 
diplomatist.  It  a  statesman  be  simply 
one  employed  in  public  artiirs,  un- 
doubtedly no  one  could  with  more  pro- 
priety lay  claim  to  it  than  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  But  if  a  statesman  be 
a  man  well  versed  in  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, we  deny  that  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  had  the  right  to  apply  to 
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himself  this  tide.  He  was  a  political 
rout,  a  political  jobber,  an  adroit  and 
clever  negotiator,  a  subtle  and  artful 
politician;  but  he  was  no  statesman. 
Richelieu  was  a  statesman,  Sully  was 
a  statesman,  and  even  Pcrier  was  a 
statesman.  But  Martignac  was  not  a 
statesman,  Polignac  was  not  a  states- 
man, Thiers  is  not  a  statesman,  though 
Guizot  is,  and  Talleyrand  was  not  a 
statesman.  He  had  no  established 
rules,  no  fixed  principles,  no  great  con- 
ceptions of  the  true  interests  of  France ; 
no  idea  of  reconciling  those  interests 
with  the  stability  of  conservative  insti- 
tutions ;  no  plan  for  preserving  peace, 
and  never  any  for  carrying  on  war ;  no 
object  in  view  to  be  attained  as  the 
result  of  alliances,  concessions,  mar- 
riages, disputes,  and  hostilities ;  but  he 
jobbed  on  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
epoch  to  epoch,  looking  upon  every 
new  event  as  the  result  of  fatality  or 
necessity,  and  prepared  fully  to  ac- 
quiesce with  the  conqueror,  whether 
that  conqueror  was  the  populace  who 
compelled  Louis  XVI.  to  quit  Ver- 
sailles and  inhabit  Paris,  or  whether 
that  conqueror  was  Napoleon,  who 
made  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  his 
18th  Br u  ma  ire.  But  has  France  pro- 
fited from  Talleyrand's  labours  ?  We 
think  not.  Almost  all  his  treaties  were 
hastily  conceived,  inaccurately  drawn 
out,  and  inoperative  in  their  result. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious ;  they  were 
never  based  on  high  reason  and  great 
national  policy;  but  were  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  to 
the  passions  or  conquerors  of  the  hour. 
Hence  we  see  him  at  one  time  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  monarchy,  at  another  of 
the  republic, —  then  of  the  empire,  and 
then  of  various  forms  of  government, 
from  the  most  absolute  despotism  to 
toe  most  vulgar  and  imbecile  de- 
mocracy. This  was  not  the  conduct 
of  a  statesman,  but  of  a  dr&le.  So, 
again,  we  find  him  taking  the  lead  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  France, —  then  persecuting 
the  pope, — then  abandoning  all  reli- 
gion,—  then  alternately  flattering  or 


hunting  down  the  priesthood,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  appeared  to 
him  to  require;  and,  after  having  ridi- 
culed for  half  a  century  the  church  and 
the  religion  of  which  he  was  once  a 
bishop,  signing  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life  a  retraction  of  all  his  fifty  years* 
assertions  and  statements,  and  giving 
a  final  lie  to  the  whole  of  his  conduct. 
This  was  not  the  proceeding  of  a  states- 
man, but  of  a  roue.  So,  if  we  examine 
his  conduct  at  the  congresses  at  which 
he  attended,  and  at  which  he  nego- 
tiated at  various  periods  of  his  life,  we 
shall  see  him  sometimes  English,  at 
other  times  Russian,  and  at  other  times 
Austrian;  sometimes  mocking  all  roy- 
alty as  feudal  and  absurd,  and  at  other 
times  proclaiming  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  as  alone  suited  to  the 
character  and  insubordination  of  man 
—  now,  apparently  indignant  at  the 
charge  of  not  being  a  republican,  and 
vowing  that  he  was  prepared  to  die  for 
the  popular  cause ;  and  afterwards 
amusing  himself  by  the  day  together  in 
making  calembourgs  and  epigrams  on 
the  sans  culottes.  This  is  not  the  life 
of  a  statesman, — it  can  scarcely  bo 
dignified  with  that  of  a  politician. 

We  have  done.  Our  task,  painful  as 
it  has  been,  is  accomplished.  We 
could  have  wished  that  our  estimate  of 
this  remarkable  personage  could  have 
been  different.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
a  nobleman,  and  a  scholar;  we  wish 
we  could  have  added  that  he  was  a 
statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  Christ- 
ian. He  played  a  great  part  in  the 
drama  of  toe  last  60  years ;  we  should 
have  rejoiced  to  have  said  that  he  per- 
formed it  well.  But  he  has  rendered 
no  service  to  his  country  or  his,  kind  ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years 
from  his  death,  which  according  to  his 
will  must  expire  before  his  official  me- 
moirs shall  be  published,  the  then  pub- 
lic of  France  and  of  Europe  will  have 
almost  forgotten  the  name  of  Talley- 
rand-Perigord.  It  is  viitue  alone  that 
is  perennial. 

"  Virtus  semper  viridis."— "  Vivit  post 
funera  virtus." 


vol.  Xix.  no,  cxi. 
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PESC1I APELLKS,  THE  CHESS-KING. 


The  English  play  more  chess  than  the 
I  rench  ;  but  the  latter  can  boast  of 
players  with  whom  we  have  never  been 
able  to  cope.  We  love  to  start  with  ao 
apparent  jwradox.  Our  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  herring-pool  have 
always  possessed  players  of  so  high  a 
fiitch  of  excellence,  that  they  may  be 
fairly  styled  phenomena ;  but  of  artists 
a  grade  lower,  Britain  could  at  any 
time  show  six  for  one.  The  fact  is, 
whatever  be  the  pursuit  taken  up  by 
the  French,  there  are  among  them  to 
be  found  individuals  capable  of  carry- 
ing that  pursuit  to  an  excess  inappreci- 
able by  souls  of  less  ardent  tempera- 
ment. The  best  astronomers,  chemists, 
cooks,  mathematicians,  dancers,  archi- 
tects, and  military  engineers,are  French. 
And  so  it  is  with  chess  ;  while  we  are 
content  to  knock  under,  and,  as  veteran 
soldiers,  keep  our  places  quietly  in  the 
ranks. 

The  sceptre  of  chess,  in  Europe,  has 
been  for  the  last  century,  at  least, 
wielded  by  a  Gallic  dynasty.  It  has 
passed  from  Legalle  to  La  Hourdon- 
nais,  through  the  grasp,  successively, 
of  Philidor,  Bernard,  Carlier,  and  Des- 
chapelles.  It  is  of  the  last-named 
potentate  we  are  about  more  particu- 
larly to  speak,— -he  being  in  every  re- 
spect one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
creations  of  the  past  or  present  day. 

No  pen  is  more  tenacious  tlian  our 
own  of  committing  the  slightest  in- 
fringement on  the  delicacy  of  private 
character,  and  none  more  deprecate  the 
tearing  the  veil  from  off  domestic  life, 
and  exposing  a  gentleman's  household 
gods  to  the  gaze  of  the  impertinent, 
provided  be  intrudes  not  himself  and 
his  affairs  upon  the  public.  It  is  not 
merely  because  an  individual  attains 
eminence  in  his  particular  walk  that 
he  should  be  set  up  in  the  pillory,  with 
his  family  shivering  in  the  cold  around 
him.  Only  with  the  public  character  of 
the  eminent  have  we  an  acknowledged 
right ;  because  the  glory  of  fame  is  a 
joint-stock  concern,  to  be  shared  duly 
between  the  individual  and  the  body 
politic  of  all  civilisation.  The  laurelled 
nero  has  knelt  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  is  ordered  to  rise  "  good 
man  and  true."  He  is  called  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  that  the  pretty  women 
in  the  boxes  may  pelt  him  with  roses. 


In  recognising  his  excellence  we  share 
his  triumph,  and  become  the  jealous 
guardians  of  his  future  fame.  When 
irV©  Inn*  lo  LhQ  mjirlcct.- j^lncOy  wo 

point  him  out  to  our  children,  that 
they,  too,  may  be  able  to  say  hereafter, 
they  "  have  known  the  man." 

What  chess-player  has  not  heard  of 
Deschapelles?  And  where  dwelleth 
the  follower  of  our  magic  art  who 
will  refuse  to  kneel  at  bidding,  "  en 
praix  chevalier,"  to  do  homage  in  all 
devoir  to  his  chivalrous  leader  ?  A 
health  to  the  king  of  chess  I  the  lord  of 
the  ebon  and  silver  field,— the  terrible 
and  the  mighty  1  A  health  to  Des- 
chapelles, and  pass  the  bowl  round, 
while  we  briefly  sketch  forth  his  long 
career  of  glory. 

M.  Guillaume  Le  Breton  Descha- 
pelles (the  latter  being  his  "  nom  dc 
terre%r)  was  born  some  sixty-seven 
years  back,  with  a  brain  of  so  perfect 
an  organisation  for  the  acquirement  of 
games  of  skill,  that  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
the  world  never,  in  this  respect,  saw 
his  equal.  Whatever  game  he  at  any 
time  took  up,  he  immediately  fathomed, 
and  this  in  a  manner  so  comprehensive, 
as  to  rank  him  in  each  particular  pur- 
suit, not  merely  as  first-rate,  but  as 
tub  first.  Chess,  billiards,  Polish 
draughts,  trictrac,  and  whist,  were  ac- 
quired by  him  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  smaller  men  learn  cribbage 
or  dominoes.  At  a  glance,  he  could 
take  hold  of  that  which  to  souls  of  dif- 
ferent organisation  would  have  required 
the  study  of  years ;  and  in  three  days 
he  had  the  capacity  of  going  further,  in 
whatsoever  particular  sport  he  practised , 
than  others  could  attain  in  a  lifetime. 

In  early  youth,  M.  Deschapelles  did 
not  discover  that  he  was  possessed  of 
the  faculty  in  question.  His  father 
was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  his  elder  brother, 
as  an  equally  attached  partisan  of  the 
mo riti rcli ic<v1  system 9  filled  O10  suriiQ  si* 
tuation  subsequently  at  the  court  of 
Charles  X.  Deschapelles  himself,  on 
the  olher  hand,  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  day ; 
and,  his  principles  being  well  known, 
he  was  spared  the  persecutions  to  which 
his  family  was  exposed  from  the  lead- 
ing chiefs  of  the  first  revolution.  When 
the  youth  of  Paris  went  forth,  in  their 
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pride  of  country  and  fever  of  blood,  as 
volunteers  against  the  Prussians,  M. 
Deschapelles  inarched  in  the  van.  lu 
an  early  engagement  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  unfortunately  one  of  a  foot  regi- 
ment which  was  exposed  to  the  over- 
whelming shock  of  a  large  body  of 
Prussian  horse.  His  skull  was  laid 
bare  by  a  sabre,  and  a  second  gash 
traversed  his  face  diagonally  from  brow 
to  chiu.  His  right  hand  was  severed 
from  his  arm  at  the  wrist,  and  as  be 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  in  this  sad 
state,  fainting  and  bleeding  apparently 
to  death,  by  way  of  climax,  the  Prussia  n 
regiment  rode  over  his  body.  M. 
Deschapelles  recovered,  by  a  miracle ; 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  scientific  physio- 
logist to  say,  whether  these  sabre  wounds 
of  the  bead  had  any  share  in  exciting 
his  brain  to  that  fervent  pitch  of  imagin- 
ation, without  which  genius  lives  not. 
Once  more  in  Paris,  a  cripple,  and 
shorn  of  his  right  hand,  M.  Descha- 
pelles received  support  from  the  govern- 
raent  of  the  day,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  commissariat :  of  which  branch  of 
the  array,  as  an  active  member,  he 
subsequently  made  the  chief  campaigns 
of  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Fouchc. 

Chess-players  ourselves,  we  shall 
dwell  but  lightly  on  M.  Deschapelles' 
acquirement  and  practice  of  other 
games ;  nor  need  we  care  for  the  charge 
of  anachronism,  incurred,  we  doubt  not, 
justly,  in  our  memoranda.  Beginning 
with  trictrac,  a  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated game,  elder  parent  of  back- 
I^lI  ivi  m  o  i)  <i  v\  c  nccortl  ll  it*  ftic*  \  y  1 1*  1*1 1  ^  \ . 
Deschapelles  is  even  now  considered 
the  rlrst  player  in  France ;  in  which 
country  trictrac  is  more  played  than  in 
any  other  in  Europe. 

As  a  billiard-player,  M.  Descha- 
pelles suffers  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  but  one  hand;  nevertheless, 
as  a  mere  practical  player,  he  is  allowed 
to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of 
force;  and  as  a  judge  of  the  game  is 
universally  placed  first  in  the  kingdom. 
"  M.  Deschapelles  knows  the  game 
better  than  any  man  in  France,"  said, 
in  our  hearing,  M.  Eugene,  the  Kent- 
field  of  Paris  at  the  present  day. 

The  mode  in  which  Deschapelles 
acquired  Polish  draughts  is  very  cu- 
rious. For  a  long  time  this  scientific 
game  had  been  popular  in  France  ;  its 
head-quarters  being  the  Cafe  de 
Manottry,  from  wltence  the  amateurs 
of  draughts  were,  however,  at  one 


time,  temporarily  expel  led  during  the 
first  French  revolution,  from  their  being 
a  body  of  men  at  that  time  too  poor  in 
pocket  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
wealthy  coffee-house  keeper.  During 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  they 
settled  for  a  time  in  an  "  entresol " 
near  the  Cafe  de  Manoury,  and  there 
the  banner  was  pitched,  under  the  lead- 
ing of  M.  Chalon,  the  first  player  of 
Polish  draughts  at  that  time  in  France, 
and  author  of  some  curious  printed 
on  tlie  subject.  This  gentle- 
the  successor  of  Blonde, 
Manoury,  and  others  of  the  tliie"  and 
gave  odds  to  all  with  whom  be  played, 
—  daily  keeping  the  lists  for  hours 
against  all  comers.  Deschapelles  took 
it  into  his  head  to  play  Polish  draughts. 
He  walked  one  fine  day  into  the  sanc- 
tum, learned  tlie  moves  and  laws  by 
looking  on  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
challenged  M .  Chalon  to  play.  The  lat- 
ter gave  the  odds  of  two  men,  and  they 
played  thus  daily  for  a  few  days,  when 
the  odds  were  diminished  to  one  man. 
After  a  month,  they  were  brought  down 
to  the  half  man ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  three 
months,  M.  Deschapelles  challenged 
Chalon  to  play  even.  They  did  so, 
and  the  former  was  the  conqueror. 
Chalon  wished  to  continue ;  Des- 
chapelles declined,  in  the  following 
pithy  terms  :— 

"  I  have  looked  through  your  game," 
said  he,  in  his  peculiarly  quiet  tone, 
"  and  I  Hod  but  little  in  it.  At  one 
time,  played  by  gentlemen,  it  might  have 
beeu  worth  practising  ;  but  it  is  now 
kicked  out  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
ante-chamber  ;  and  my  soul  is  above  the 
place  of  lacqueys.  In  three  months  I 
have  become  your  equal,  in  three  months 
more  I  could  give  you  a  uawu  j  but  I  re. 
nounce  the  pursuit,  ana  bid  you  fare- 
well. I  shall  never  play  draughts  again  !" 

This  mode  of  speech  may  be  termed 
gasconade,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  we  can  but  view  it  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  simplicity  of  a  Hercules, 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  vast  strength. 
Conscious  pride  is  not  boasting.  The 
braggart  is  he  who  threatens  that  which 
he  cannot  execute.  "  M.  Deschapelles 
boasts ;  but,  then,  the  devil  of  it  is,  he 
acts  up  to  what  he  boasts  l"  quoth  M. 
Chalon,  sententiously,  as  his  conqueror 
walked  forth  from  the  arena. 

The  difficulty  of  acquiring  Polish 
draughts  is  almost  commensurate  with 
that  of  learning  chess.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  tlie  renowned  Philidor,  though  he 
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played  Polish  draughts  for  many  years, 
and  worked  hard  at  the  game,  was 
never  equal  to  those,  like  Chalon,  of 
the  first  grade.  There  were  always 
draught-players  who  could  give  Phili- 
dor  odds  ;  and  this  determined  him, 
probably,  to  confine  himself  to  chess, 
in  which,  like  the  lion  of  the  desert,  or 
the  eagle  of  the  Alps,  he  reigned  with- 
out a  rival.  The  Polish  draught- 
players  have  long  since  returned  to  the 
Cafe*  de  Manoury,  and  the  most  skilful 
player  there  told  us  (in  the  flesh,  some 
six  weeks  back),  that  he  should  consider 
seven  or  eight  years  a  reasonable  time 
to  be  spent  in  getting  up  to  the  odds 
of  one  pawn ! 

The  nest  proof  of  M.  Deschapelles's 
transcendent  skill  in  whist  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing won  several  thousand  pounds  at 
that  game ;  on  the  interest  of  which  he 
now  chiefly  lives.  His  fame  as  a 
whist-player  is,  indeed,  European,  and 
is  echoed  from  the  halls  of  the  Travel- 
lers' and  Crockford's,  to  the  salons  of 
the  German  spas,  in  all  of  which  M. 
Deschapelles  is  ranked  as  the  first 
living  whist-player.  Since  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Salon  des  Etrangers,  he 
now  chiefly  plays  in  a  private  club. 
So  great  is  the  confidence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, that  we  have  been  gravely  in- 
formed a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
could  be  deposited  to  back  any  match 
of  whist  he  might  undertake ;  and  this 
seems  the  less  improbable,  as  we  know 
of  several  wealthy  bankers  who  are 
proud  to  enrol  themselves  on  his  list  of 
devotees.  A  match  was  made  some 
years  back,  between  the  British  Lord 

G  and  M.  Deschapelles,  at  whist, 

for  two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  but 
was  stopped,  ere  commenced,  by  our 
countryman's  just  fears  of  the  thing  be- 
ing viewed  in  Downing  Street  as  infra 
dig. — a  consideration  naturally  in- 
fluenced by  the  discovery  that  the 
money  on  the  part  of  the  French 
player  was  to  be  forthcoming  in  shares. 
It  is  understood  that  M.  Deschapelles 
is  at  length  about  to  favour  us  with  the 
publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Whist,  on 
the  manuscript  of  which,  we  know  he 
has  laboured  at  intervals  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Such  a  work  will 
be  indeed  a  treasure;  and  we  are  in- 
formed (and  most  cordially  do  we  wish 
such  annonce  may  be  correct),  that  so 
comprehensive  is  the  Treatise  on  Whist 
of  M.  Deschapelles,  that  it  will  run  to 
an  octavo  of  500  pages  1   It  is  curious 


to  see  the  veteran  collect  the  cards 
with  his  one  left  hand,  sort,  play, 
aud  gather  them  in  tricks.  M.  Des- 
chapelles chiefly  now  plays  shorts. 
From  cards,  pass  we  to  their  progeni- 
tor—  CBESS. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning;"  but  M.  Des- 
chapelles laughed  the  proverb  to  scorn, 
and  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Caissa  by 
a  path  which  we  can  only  consider  as 
first-speed  "  railroad."  Endowed  with 
so  peculiar  an  aptitude  for  acquiring 
games,  our  hero  did  not  learn,  but 
seized  on  chess  at  once.  By  a  sudden 
and  mighty  impress,  he  stamped  it  on 
his  brain,  and  bore  it  ever  afterwards, 
bodily,  within  him,  perfectly  developed 
in  all  its  parts. 

*♦  I  acquired  chess,"  said  he  to  us,  in 
the  presence  of  fifty  amateurs,  "  in  four 
days  !  I  learned  the  mores,  played  with 
Bernard,  who  bad  succeeded  Philidor  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  board  ;  lost  the  first 
day,  the  second,  the  third,  and  beat  him 
even-handed  on  the  fourth  ;  since  which 
time  I  have  never  either  advanced  or  re- 
ceded. Chess  to  me  has  been,  and  is, 
a  single  idea,  which,  once  acquired,  can- 
not be  displaced  from  its  throne,  while 
the  intellect  remains  unimpaired  by  sick- 
ness or  ago." 

At  first  reflection,  it  would  appear  ri- 
diculous to  say  the  greatest  chessplayer 
of  the  age  had  acquired  his  skill  iu  four 
days;  but  M.  Deschapelles  asserts  it 
as  a  fact,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  believe  it*  We  heard  a  wag  whis- 
per, that,  like  the  interpretation  put  by 
Dr.  Buckland  on  the  seven  days  of 
Moses,  each  day  must  have  meant,  at 
least,  a  year,  or  more ;  but  we  seriously 
protest  against  ill-natured  scepticism, 
it  is  so  delightful  to  sneer  at  enthu- 
siasm, particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
small-souled  and  envious !  We  view 
the  brain  of  M.  Deschapelles  as  a  phe- 
nomenon, and  not,  therefore,  to  be 
measured  by  ordinary  rules.  Besides, 
his  assertion,  however  startling,  is  really 
borne  out  by  the  following  extraordinary 
fact,  with  which  both  Paris  and  Lon- 
don rang  loudly  at  the  time. 

When  the  question  of  M.  Des- 
chapelles' chivalrous  challenge  to  give 
pawn  and  two  to  the  best  English 
player  (of  which  more  anon)  was  on  the 
tapis,  in  the  month  of  May  1836,  the 
French  champion,  who  had  not  played 
a  single  game,  nor  even  touched  a 
chess-board,  for  fifteen  years,  felt  some 
curiosity  to  know*  what  effect  this  long 
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interval  of  inactivity  would  have  had 
on  his  chess  faculty.  To  test  this,  he 
suddenly  walked  into  the  Paris  Chess 
Club;  and, without  the  slightest  pre- 
paration, sat  down  to  play  with  M. 
de  la  Bourdonnais,  at  that  curious  va- 
riety of  chess  known  as  "  the  game  of 
the  pawns/'  in  which  the  one  player 
removes  his  queen,  and  is  allowed,  in- 
stead, a  certain  number  of  extra  pawns. 
Deschapelles  and  De  la  Bourdonnais 
played  four  games  at  this  sitting,  even, 
—  that  is  to  say,  eight  pawns  being  al- 
lowed alternately  for  the  queen.  Of 
these  games  Deschapelles  won  two, 
drew  one,  and  lost  one  1  Can  words 
add  to  this  astonishing  feat? 

Stimulated  by  some  "  good-natured" 
remarks  of  the  by-standers,  as  to  the 
game  of  the  pawns  not  being  the  or- 
game,  M.  Deschapelles  re- 
his  visit  to  the  club  once  more 
during  the  week,  and  played  three 
games  of  the  usual  species  of  chess  with 
M.  St.  Amant,  giving  the  latter  the 
pawn  and  two  moves.  Of  these  games 
each  party  won  one,  and  the  third  was 
drawn.  Be  it  remembered,  that  St. 
Amant,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  played 
in  London  with  our  first  players,  even, 
and  beat  them  all  round.  M.  Des- 
chapelles was  now  satisfied  that  his 
chess  organ  existed  unimpaired ;  and 
has  never  played  since,  to  the  deep  re- 
gret of  his  contemporaries. 

The  truth  of  phrenology  is  strongly 
borne  out  by  the  conformation  of  Des- 
chapelles' forehead ;  in  which  the  or- 
gan of  calculation  is  more  considerably 
developed  than  in  that  of  any  other 
human  being  we  ever  saw.  A  high 
and  sharp  ridge  stands  forth  as  the 
boundary  of  his  fine,  square  forehead ; 
attracting,  at  the  first  glance,  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  disciples  of  Combe  and 
Spurzheim. 

We  may  here  remark  that  M.  Des- 
chapelles never  studied  the  theory  of 
chess,  nor  looked  at  any  work  existing 
on  the  subject.  With  the  usual  open- 
ings he  is,  therefore,  comparatively  un- 
acquainted, and  has  to  find  the  correct 
move  always  in  play.  In  some  pools 
of  chess  which  he  once  played,  even, 
with  Cochrane  and  La  Bourdonnais,  he 
found  this  to  be  a  disadvantage,  and 
was  compelled  to  play  more  slowly 
than  either  of  his  two  formidable  anta- 
gonists. Indeed,  quickness  of  play  was 
never  the  forte  of  M.  Deschapelles; 
he  always  having  been  much  more 
"  English"  in  this  respect  than  La 


Bourdonnais,  his  successor;  who  is 
the  quickest  player  we  ever  looked 
over.  Deschapelles'  wonderful  talent 
is  the  most  keenly  excited  in  crowded 
positions  on  the  board.  Here,  that 
which  is  Cimmerian  darkness  to  the 
bystanders,  is  to  him  light  as  noon. 
Could  we  acquire  chess  as  easily  as  it 
would  appear  we  might,  from  his  mode 
of  speaking  on  the  subject,  much  joy 
were  ours.  **  For  my  part,"  says  Des- 
chapelles, "  I  look  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  But  I  simply  examine 
the  situation  before  me,  as  I  would  that 
of  two  hostile  camps,  and  I  do  that 
which  I  think  best  to  be  done.  I  want 
to  checkmate ;  I  do  not  want  to  cap- 
ture, to  defend,  nor  to  attack.  I  repeat, 
I  want  to  checkmate,  et  voilcL  tout." 

On  this  phenomenon  chess-player 
first  dropping  from  the  clouds,  he  was 
immediately  hailed  as  the  greatest  ar- 
tist since  Philidor.  The  Paris  players, 
at  this  time,  were  temporarily  removed 
from  the  Cafe"  de  la  Regence,  owing  to 
a  prejudice  against  the  latter  locale, 
arising,  naturally  enough,  from  the  fact 
of  the  cafe's  having  been  the  constant 
resort  of  Robespierre.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  chess  amateurs  were,  how- 
ever, not  far  away  from  the  old  spot ; 
and  there,  at  the  head  of  the  veteran 
band,  was  the  youthful  Deschapelles 
installed  as  lord  of  the  ascendancy; 
playing  constantly,  save  when  his  du* 
ties  called  him  to  more  stirring  scenes ; 
which,  indeed,  was  the  case  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  thanks  to  the 
restless  energies  of  his  mighty  master, 
Napoleon. 

Having  perched  himself,  at  one  bold 
bound,  on  the  very  topmost  branch  of 
the  tree,  Deschapelles  invariably  gave 
odds.  He  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  modern  school  of  French  players ; 
the  chief  of  his  pupils  being  M.  de  la 
Bourdonnais,  Mouret,  &c.  With  the 
former  of  these  artists,  Deschapelles 
played  many  hundred  games,  either 
giving  eight,  and  receiving  seven, 
pawns  for  the  queen,  or  else  allowing 
pawn  and  two,  at  the  ordinary  variety 
of  the  game.  When,  falconlike,  he 
found  the  young  bird  strong  enough 
to  plume  its  wings  and  fly  alone, 
Deschapelles  retired  altogether  from 
the  arena,  and  left  the  mantle  of  in- 
spiration to  be  draped  around  the 
broad  shoulders  of  his  worthy  successor, 
De  la  Bourdonnais.  For  the  want  of 
similar  models  of  excellence  to  play 
up  to,  we  doubt  whether  England  will 
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ever  possess  a  really  first-rate  player. 
Certainly,  since  the  days  of  Philidor, 
none,  save  the  late  Mr.  M'Donnell, 
have  appeared,  to  m,  to  hold  a  just 
claim  to  the  appellation. 

We  proceed  to  give  one  of  M.  Des- 
chapelles'  chess  adventures,  in  his  own 
words :  — 

'*  I  never  thought,  nor  do  T  believe, 
thnt  a  player  of  my  force  could  ever  ap- 
penr  from  the  chilly  regions  of  the  north. 
A  southern  sun  can  alone  organise  a  brain 
of  sufficient  chess-genius  to  cope  with  me. 
In  proof  of  this,  hear  what  happened  in 
Prussia.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1H06, 
our  army  entered  Berlin.  Tbe  ladies  there, 
having  expressed  wonder  at  our  rapid 
march,  were  told  politely,  by  one  of  tbe 
French  officers,  '  We  should  have  arrived 
here  even  twenty-four  hours  sooner,  had 
we  not  met  withsome  slight  obstacles  on 
the  way  !' —  these  slight  hindrances  to 
the  journey  being  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  whom  we  were  forced  to  overturn 
to  get  past !  Well,  I  lodged  at  the  house 
of  a  colonel  of  the  Prussian  national  guard , 
who,  the  very  first  evening,  took  me  to 
the  celebrated  Devlin  chess  club,  insti- 
tuted by  the  great  Frederic  himself. 

"  A  numerous  party  of  amateurs  were 
assembled  to  receive  me  ;  the  lists  were 
pitched,  the  arms  in  order.  The  three 
strongest  heads  of  the  club  were  opposed 
to  mine.  Before  playing,  in  the  course  of 
some  preliminary  conversation,  I  asked 
whether  any  foreigner  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had  ever  enjoyed  the  honour  of  an 
introduction.  'I  he  reception-book  being 
produced,  displayed  a  number  of  names, 
French,  English,  and  so  forth,  but  not 
one  whom  I  knew.  *  Which  party  has 
been  chiefly  victorious,  yours  or  your 
visitors V  demanded  I.  *  Oh!'  replied 
they,  cavalierly  enough,  *  our  club  have 
always  come  off  winners.'  *  Very  well,' 
replied  I ;  '  such  will  not  be  the  case  this 
111110.'  '  Why  1*  4  Your  club  must  lose  I* 

n  Fancy  the  sensation  produced  by 
these  words!  They  all  gathered  round, 
and  a  noise  like  Babel  broke  forth  ;  from 
which  issued  such  expressions,  from  time 
to  time,  in  German,  as, «  Oh,  what  inso- 
lence !  What  presumption!  We'll  punish 
him  !' 

"  Before  plaving,  it  was  necessary  to 
settle  tho  terns.  I  at  once  declared  I 
never  played  even,  and  offered  tbe  pawn 
and  two.  *  What  is  your  stake?'  was 
their  rjuestion.  '  Whatever  sum  you 
please,  answered  I ;  '  from  a  franc  to  a 
hundred  louts.'  They  now  said  they 
never  played  in  the  club  for  money.  I 
thought  to  myself,  if  that  be  the  case, 
whv  ask  me  what  my  stake  was  ?  But  1 
let  that  pass  ;  and  the  three  best  players 
sat  down  to  play  against  me.    Not  only 


did  I  insist  upon  their  consulting  toge. 
ther,  but  1  further  authorised  every  mem- 
ber of  the  club  to  advise  them  as  he  might 
think  fit.  It  was  agreed  we  should  play 
even,  in  other  respects  ;  and  as  they  ob- 
stinately refused  odds,  I  resigned  myself 
and  them  to  fate. 

"  The  move  was  drawn  for,  and  gained 
by  me.  I  played  the  king's  gambit. 
They  took  and  defended  tho  pawn. 
Feeling  a  little  sore  at  what  had  passed, 
I  thought  the  less  ceremony  was  neces- 
;  so,  on  the  eleventh  move,  I  got  up, 
told  them,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
it  was  useless  to  continue  tbe  game,  as  I 
bad  a  forced  mate  in  seven  moves,  which 
I  detailed  to  them.  I  then  appeared  as 
if  about  to  leave  the  room,  accompanied 
by  my  host,  and  a  friend,  a  cavalry  co- 
lonel in  our  service ;  who,  being  very 
fond  of  chess,  had  come  to  take  part,  as 
second,  in  the  duel. 

"  The  members  of  the  club  crowded 
round,  and,  changing  all  at  once  their 
tone,  asked  me  politely  to  favour  them 
with  another  trial.  Finding  my  gentle- 
men, this  time,  so  much  more  modest  (a 
quality  which  pleases  me),  I  softened, 
and  remained  to  play  another  game  ;  in 
which,  having  the  move,  they  began  by 
advancing  the  queen's  pawn  two  squares. 
The  contest  was  rather  longer  than  the 
first,  but  I  was  again  the  conqueror ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  could  not  help 
taking  upon  myself  tho  tone  of  a  master, 
and  pointing  out  to  them  different  moves, 
of  the  effects  of  which  they  hod  shewn 
themselves  ignorant,  and  which  I  advised 
them  to  study. 

"  The  corps  rf'arroee  to  which  1  was  at- 
tached left  Berlin,  but  we  again  occupied 
that  city  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  ;  and. 
in  the  public  walks,  I  met  with  several 
members  of  the  club,  who  entreated  mo 
to  visit  them  a  second  time.  1  told  them 
frankly,  I  had  no  objection  to  doing  so, 
but  shouU  decline  again  playiug  even 
with  them ;  that  such  a  sorry  joke  should 
bo  carried  no  further ;  and  that  I  would 
onlv  resume  the  engagement  on  their 
taking  such  odds  as  I  was  prepared  to 
offer.  1  What  are  those  odds?'  asked 
they.  '  Tkermkr  answered  I,  without 
hesitation.  '  And  would  vou  play  for 
money,  giving  us  the  rook  ?  '  Yes  ;  for 
a  hundred  louis,  as  1  told  you  before.' 

"  Again  did  they  decline  any  stake, 
and,  at  least,  acted  with  prudence  in  so 
doing.  We  played  three  games.  I  drew 
the  first,  won  the  two  others,  and  tho 
next  day  left  Berlin  for  H  amburpr.  I  did 
not  expect  much  from  them ;  Berlin  is  so 
cold  !  Besides,  for  twenty  years,  I  gave 
the  pawn  and  two  moves  to  the  first 
players  in  Europe,  be  thev  whom  they 
might,  when  they  presented  themselves ; 
and  uW</  Ho  so  stilt." 
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To  hear  M.  Deschapelles  narrate  his 
chess  doings,  with  the  real  spirit  of 
military  frankness,  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  things  in  the  world.  That  he 
has  preserved  none  of  the  games,  or 
curious  chess  positions,  which  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  is  to  be  deplored,  when 
we  know  how  vast  a  chess  acquaint- 
ance he  has  enjoyed ;  the  circle  with 
whom  he  has  played,  including  the 
leading  players  of  his  time,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been  famous  in  more 
important  matters,— as  Ney,  Fouche*, 
Junot,  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  We  own 
we  think  he  underrates  the  skill  of 
the  Germans ;  and  regret  he  never 
played  with  Allgaier,  Silberschmidt, 
orWitholm.  Deschapelles  once  chal- 
lenged Stein  to  play  at  the  Hague ; 
but  the  latter  preferred  resting  on  his 
reputation,  ana  declined  accepting  the 
invitation. 

It  is  currently  rumoured  in  the 
French  metropolis,  but  we  know  not 
whether  on  certain  grounds,  that  M. 
Deschapelles  revenged  France  on 
Marshal  Blucher,  by  teaching  the 
latter,  to  the  tune  of  thirty  thousand 
francs,  that  he  knew  much  less  of 
manoeuvring  troops  on  the  field  of 
chess,  than  on  the  plains  of  real  war. 
If  this  be  true,  Blucher  is  not  the  only 
German  who  has  paid  high  for  the 
lesson  of  experience  in  chess ;  witness 
Count  d'Armstadt,  and  others  we  could 
quote,  as  fitting  companions  in  folly. 


In  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
writer  on  chess,  went  over  to  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  match  at 
Frascatfs  with  Deschapelles.  The  ne- 


*  In  proof  of  our  assertion  we  append, 
by  MM.  Deschapelles  and  Lewis,  with  a 
move.  The  second  player's  K.U.P. 
attempting  to  play  out  the  game. 


ccssary  arrangements  were  made  by 
M.  la  Bourdonnais,  as  umpire;  and 
the  odds  of  the  pawn  and  move  were 
unwillingly  agreed  to  be  yielded  by 
the  Frenchman,  he  wishing  to  give, 
instead,  pawn  and  two,  and  to  play 
for  a  larger  sum  than  his  adversary 
chose  to  consent  to.  Of  the  three 
games  constituting  this  match,  two 
were  drawn,  and  one  was  gained  by 
our  countryman.  It  is  certain  that 
M.  Deschapelles  was  not  in  play  on 
this  occasion ;  for  we  find  him  over- 
looking winning  moves,  and  in  other 
respects  wanting  in  his  usual  fertility 
of  resource.*  He  was  taken  unawares 
by  an  opening  of  the  game  he  had 
never  previously  encountered  ;  and, 
from  the  fine  attack  Mr.  Lewis  inva- 
riably acquired  thereby,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  latter  did  not  gain  a  more 
honourable  triumph.  M.  Deschapelles 
felt  his  real  superiority ;  and,  on  the 
match  being  over,  challenged  his 
opponent  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities; 
otlering  publicly  to  give  htm  the 
nawn  and  two  moves  in  a  match  of 
twenty-one  game?,  and  play  for  any 
sum  of  money  which  might  be  required. 
Mr.  Lewis  declined  playing  a  second 
match,  whether  at  the  odds  of  pawn 
and  move,  or  pawn  and  two  moves ; 


from  Bell's  Life,  one  of  the  games  played 
most  judicious  critique  on  an  important 
be  removed  from  off  the  board  prior  to 


MR.  LEWIS. 

M.  DRSCIIAPBLLES. 

1. 

K .  P.  two. 

1.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.  third. 

2. 

Q.P.  two. 

2.  K.P.  two. 

3. 

Q.  P.  one. 

3.  Q.Kt  to  K.  second. 

4. 

B.  pins  Kt. 

4.  Q.P.  one. 

5. 

B.  takes. 

5.  Q.  retakes. 

6. 

B.  to  Q.  third. 

6.  K.  Kt.  P.  one. 

7. 

K.Kt  to  K.  second. 

7.  K,  B.  to  R.  third. 

8. 

Q.Kt.  to  Q.  second. 

8.  K.Kt.  to  B.  third. 

9. 

Q.  Kt.  to  K.B.  diirtl. 

9.  Castles. 

10. 

K.  Kt.  to  Kt.  third. 

10.  Q.B.  to  Kt.  fifth. 

11. 

K.R.P.  one. 

11.  B.  takes  Kt. 

.  12. 

P.  retakes  B. 

12.  K.B.  to  B.  fifth. 

13. 

Q.  to  K.  second. 

^S.  K.R.  to  B.  second. 

14. 

Q.  to  K.B. 

14.  Q.R.  to  K.B. 

15. 

Q.  to  K.  Kt.  second. 

lh»  K.  to  corner. 

16. 

K.R.P.  one. 

1(>.  Q.  to  Q.  second. 

17. 

Q.  to  R.  third. 

17.  Q.  to  Q.R.  fifth. 

18. 

Q.  B.  P.  one. 

18.  Q.  to  Q .  R,  fourth. 

19. 

K.  to  K.  second. 

19.  Q.  to  Q.Kt.  third. 

20. 

Q.R.to  Q.  Kt. 

i20.  Q.  B.  P.  one. 

21. 

K.R.P.  one. 

21.  B.  takes  Kt. 

22. 

P.  takes  B. 

22.  P.  takes  R.P. 
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and  was,  doubtless,  justified  in  follow- 
ing out  the  adage  of  "  let  well  alone.'* 
Messrs.  Brand,  Cochrane,  and  other 
first-rate  English  players,  were  all  de- 
feated by  Deschapelles,  at  the  odds  of 
the  pawn  and  two  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
wonder  Deschapelles  never  followed  up 
his  conquests,  by  fighting  us  islanders 
on  our  own  ground.  We  are  happy  to 
believe  it  is  not  improbable  he  may 
come  to  London,  even  during  the  pre- 
sent winter.  He  admires  British  institu- 
tions ;  and  should,  therefore,  favour  us 
with  the  visit  so  long  due,  though 
never  as  yet  granted  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  English  friends. 

Although  Deschapelles  was  one  of 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  establish- 
ing the  Paris  Chess  Club,  he  accepted 
no  part  in  the  match  played  by  that 
society,  in  correspondence  with  the 
Westminster  Club.  His  name  was, 
however,  invaluable,  as  an  auxiliary 
towards  inducing  recruits  to  join  the 
newly  raised  tri-colour.  Tired  of  the 
heat,  the  noise,  and  the  crowd  who 
throng  the  Cafe  de  la  Rcgenoe,  it  was 
quite  a  relief  for  the  elect  to  find  them- 
selves established  in  a  suite  of  lofty 
and  spacious  rooms.  We  are  glad  to 
find  this  honourable  society  flourishing 


e  Chess- K big.  [March, 

as  it  deserves ;  increased  and  increas- 
ing in  vigour,  in  numbers,  and  in  ta- 
lent; including  in  its  list  of  members 
Mery,  Lacretelle,  Jouy,  and  other  lite- 
rati ;  headed  by  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and 
a  numerous  sprinkling  of  nobility. 

And  let  us,  en  passant ,  congratulate 
the  amateurs,  here,  of  our  noble  and 
soul-stirring  recreation,  upon  the  pro- 
spect which  at  length  dawns  upon  us, 
of  having  a  first-rate  chess  club  at  the 
west  end  of  our  own  metropolis.  For 
years  has  the  attempt  been  made,  at 
intervals,  to  institute  a  similar  society, 
and  hitherto  has  that  attempt  uniformly 
failed.  But  the  time  is  now  come 
when,  based  upon  solid  grounds,  a  fa- 
bric is,  even  as  we  write,  rising  out  of 
earth,  destined  to  meet  and  to  with- 
stand the  heavy  storms  of  time  and 
chance.  Prosperity  to  the  Westminster 
Chess  Clubl  Remodelled  and  im- 
proved in  its  constitution,  there  can  be 
little  fear  of  its  success,  backed  as  it  is 
by  the  first  chess  talent  of  the  metro- 
polis, at  the  head  of  so  formidable  a- 

Ehalanx  of  amateurs.  When  first  esta- 
lished  in  Bedford  Street,  this  society 
looked  well ;  but  its  locale  was  far  too 
eastern  for  the  aristocratic  patrons  of 
the  science.   Overshadowed  as  it  has 


MR.  LEWIS. 

33.  K.R.  to  R.  second. 

24.  K.  to  Q.  second. 

25.  K.  to  Q.B.  second. 

26.  Q.R.  to  K.B. 

27.  P.  takes  P. 

28.  Q.  to  K.  sixth. 

29.  K.R.  home. 

30.  Q.  to  K.  B.  fifth. 

31.  K.  R.  to  R.  second* 

32.  K.  to  Kt. 

33.  P.  takes  P. 

34.  Q.  takes  K.R. P. 

35.  K,  to  Q.  B.  second. 

36.  Q.  to  K.Kt.  sixth.. 

37.  B.  takes  Q. 

38.  B.  takes  K.R. P. 

39.  R.  retakes. 

40.  K.  takes. 

41.  R.to  K. 

42.  R.  to  K.  fourth. 

43.  R.  to  K.R.  fourth. 

44.  R.  to  K.  R.  fifth. 

The  remainder  was  not  taken  down, 
pawn,  and  the  result  was  a  drawn  game. 


M.  DESCHAPELLES. 

23.  K.R.  to  K.  second.* 

24.  K.  R.  to  K.  B.  second. 

25.  Q.  to  K.  sixth. 

26.  Q.  to  Q.Kt.  third. 

27.  P.  retakes. 

28.  Q.  to  Q.B.  second. 
99.  Q.R.  to  K. 

30.  Q.  P.  one. 

31.  Q.  to  Q.  third. 

32.  Q.R,  to  K.B. 

33.  Kt.  retakes. 

34.  Kt.  takes  Q.B.P.cb. 

35.  R.  to  Q. 

36.  Q.  takes  Q. 

37.  R.  to  K.  Kt.  second. 

38.  R.  takes  B. 

39.  K.  takes. 

40.  K.  to  Kt.  third. 

41.  K.  to  K.B.  fourth. 

42.  R.  to  Q.  second. 

43.  K.  to  his  third. 

44.  R.  to  K.  B.  seconds 

M.  Deschapelles,  by  his  last  moVe,  wins  a 


rook 


M.  Deschapelles  here  overlooks  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  forced  won 
j,  simply  by  plaving  knight  to  king's  kt.  fifth.  If  the  knight  be  taken  with  pawn, 
checks ;  and  if  the  knight  be  not  taken,  queen  can  check  at  k.  sixth,  &c.  &c. 
The  French  player  appears  to  have  discovered  his  error  when  too  late  ;  for  we  find 
him,  on  the  following  move,  attempting  to  regain  the  same  position.  The  latter  part 
of  the  game  is  weakly  played  by  the  English  champion. 
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been  for  the  two  last  years,  it  now 
again  proudly  erects  its  head,  deter- 
mined to  shew  that  it  has  but  stooped 
to  rise  with  increased  vigour.  Removed 
to  first-rate  rooms  (in  Charles  Street, 
Waterloo  Place),  with  but  a  three- 
guinea  subscription,  and  no  entrance- 
fee,  our  hopes  and  wishes  are  unalloyed 
by  doubt.  London  shall  and  will  at 
last  have  a  chess  club,  commensurate 
with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and 
secure  of  support  from  all  true  lovers 
and  patrons  of  chess,  both  in  town  and 
country.   Return  we  to  our  record. 

Constituted  as  is  the  frame  of  M. 
Deschapelles,  overflowing  with  the 
same  fervent  feelings  of  enthusiasm,  in 
age,  which  the  most  romantic  have  con- 
ceived in  youth,  an  indomitable  love  of 
liberty  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word 
has  more  than  once  led  him  into  trou- 
ble. On  every  subject  Deschapelles 
speaks  out  as  he  thinks,  reckless  of 
consequences ;  and  "  age  cannot  tame*' 
his  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  all  over  the 
world.  In  1832,  having,  somewhat 
imprudently,  suffered  himself  to  be 
named  president  of  a  sort  of  republican 
society,  termed  "  the  Gauls,  he  in- 
curred a  government  prosecution,  and 
was  even  imprisoned,  au  secret,  for  two 
or  three  months.  This  said  band  of 
"  Gauls"  were  none  the  better,  in  our 
opinion,  for  enrolling  among  their 
members  that  Italian  chess-player,  Sig- 
nor  Lavagnino,  so  well  known  in  Lon- 
don. No  case  could  be  made  out 
against  Deschapelles,  and  he  was  ho- 
nourably acquitted.  On  the  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  "  Gauls,"  we  find 
the  question  constantly  put  by  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
understood  that  M.  Deschapelles  was 
to  be  declared  dictator  1  This  appears 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  and 
was  very  properly  ridiculed  by  the 
galerie. 

M.  Deschapelles*  political  opinions 
were  expressed  as  follows,  in  a  con- 
versation we  lately  held  together :  "  I 
am,"  said  he,  "  of  no  country.  Shew 
me  a  good  man,  and  1  will  try  to  be 
his  brother.  But  were  I  to  choose, 
though  I  have  never  seen  England,  and 
understand  not  your  language,  I  am 
more  a  Briton  than  any  thing  else.  I 
love  your  country,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  your  admirable  political  constitu- 
tion gives  to  man  all  of  liberty  which  he 
is  as  yet  sufficiently  civilised  to  enjoy 
without  running  into  licentiousness. 


Is  this  a  man  to  be  reasonably  obnox- 
ious to  the  powers  of  the  state  ?  No. 
He  is  more  of  a  philanthropist  than  a 
politician, —  a  Howard  rather  than  an 
O'Connell.  It  is  a  trait  of  his  life 
deserving  record,  that  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
Charles  X.,  and  fell  into  comparative 
penury  after  1830,  has  been  ever  since, 
together  with  his  family,  wholly  sup- 
ported by  Deschapelles.  To  shew  the 
facility  with  which  the  hero  of  our 
sketch  can  tum  his  mind  to  any  occu- 
pation which  may  take  his  fancy,  we 
may  state  that,  having  a  few  acres  of 
ground  in  the  Fauxbourg  du  Temple, 
M.  Deschapelles  has  there  struck  out 
an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  me- 
lons, for  which  he  has  received  more 
than  one  honourable  prize.  His  fruit 
is  first  in  the  market,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  adorns  the  table  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. M.  Deschapelles  may  be 
quoted  as  being  superior  to  Cincin- 
nati, inasmuch  as  melons  are  more  re- 
fined than  cabbages  t 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  M. 
Deschapelles  sent  forth  his  celebrated 
challenge  to  all  England,  in  which  he 
offered  to  come  to  London,  and  to  give 
the  odds  of  the  pawn  and  two  moves 
to  any  British  player,  without  excep- 
tion ;  the  joint  sum  staked  on  the 
issue  of  the  match  to  be  a  thousand 
pounds.  He  declared  himself  driven 
to  offer  this  cartel,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  French  chess  magazine,  the 
Palamcde,  in  conseauence  of  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  {Bell's  Life  in  London) 
having  appeared  to  fling  some  doubts 
on  the  truth  of  his  having  given  the 
Berlin  players  the  rook  in  1806.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  M.  Des- 
chapelles was  misinformed  on  the  point, 
and  that  the  journal  in  question  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  tickle  him  good- 
humoured  ly  into  action,  on  the  plan  of 
poking  up  the  lion  with  a  pole,  to  hear 
him  roar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  St. 
Amant  made  his  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, as  the  herald  of  Gaul ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  the  hurling  the  glove  in 
the  faces  of  our  first  players,  himself  in- 
serted the  challenge  formally  in  Bell's 
Life, — thus  happily  making  the  source 
ofhis  discontent  to  serve  as  the  medium 
through  which  satisfaction  was  de- 
manded. The  thing  was  met  in  a 
proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  London 
Chess  Club.  A  committee  was  formed, 
the  five  hundred  pounds  were  sub- 
scribed in  half  an  hour,  and  a  player 
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of  established  public  reputation  was 
engaged  to  play  the  match  on  the  part 
of  our  country.  At  the  moment  when 
all  were  eager  for  the  event,  the  whole 
transaction  unhappily  fell  through  on 
this  simple  point.  The  London  club 
very  properly  (as  we  thought  then,  and 
still  nolo)  demanded  that,  as  a  starting 
point,  it  should  be  admitted  that  tlie 
challenge  originally  emanated  from  the 
side  of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Deschapelles  refused  ail  discussion 
un  this  part  of  the  topic,  and  insisted 
it  should  not  be  reopened.  Before 
giving  an  extract  from  M.  Deschapelles's 
closing  letter,  we  take  leave  to  express 
our  sorrow  that  so  promising  a  begin- 
ning should  have  terminated  so  badly. 
Deschapelles  still  maintains  that  we 
were  wrong  in  attempting  to  revert  to 
the  point,  which,  by  commencing  a 
discussion  of  terms,  we  had  tacitly 
waved;  as  also  by  suffering  an  out- 
rageously long  time  to  elapse  between 
certain  letters,  and  in  not  at  once  de- 
claring the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  be  his  antagonist.  Opinions 
differ,  and  we  choose  not  to  revive 
unpleasant,  and  now  most  needless, 
discussion. 

M.  Deschapelles  shares  in  our  re- 
gret, and  is  particularly  sorry  for  the 
abrupt  termination  of  this  affair,  on  ac- 
count of  the  consequent  non-establish- 
ment of  the  finely-conceived  code  of 
laws  put  forth  by  him  to  regulate  the 
expected  tournay ;  and  forming,  as  he 
says,  "  an  everlasting  monument  of 
chess  legislation  I" 

From  Deschapelles'  letter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  is  still  prepared  to  give 
pawn  and  two  to  all  comers  who  may 
choose  to  demand  those  odds ;  and  this 
he  has  recently  told  us  viv&  twee,  al- 
though he  has  so  long  retired  from  the 
field  of  war.  We  proceed  to  give  a 
part  of  his  last  letter  respecting  the 
famous  challenge,  the  wording  of  which 
is  too  characteristic  for  us  to  mutilate 
by  translation.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
committee  of  Parisian  amateurs  who 
acted  in  the  negotiation  on  his  part, 
and  runneth  thus : — 


44  Messieurs, — 11  y  a  plus  de  trente 
ons  qu'il  existe  de  ma  part  un  defi  per- 
manent tu  jeu  des  echecs.  Joflre  le 
pion  et  deux  traits. 

"  Je  n'y  ai  mis  d'iuterfct  que  celui  do 
souteair  1  ecole  Francaise,  et  de  creer  de 
belles  parties  -,  et  si  j'ui  consenti  ;i  v  en- 
i-ugor  500  livres  sterling",  e'est  en  vue 
d'eviter  le  reprocbe  de  forfanterie,  et 
pour  satiafaire  celui  qui,  ramassant  le 
gant,  se  deplacerait  pour  la  gloire  et  le 
profit. 

"  Depuis  ce  jour,  je  ne  *ai*  combien 
d'apparencea  se  sont  elevees,  combien 
de  champions  se  sent  presentees;  mais 
j'affirme  qu'  aucane  realite  ne  les  a  ac- 
compagnes,  ot  qu'uu  moment  du  eomhat, 
sous  un  pretexts  ou  sous  un  autre,  avcun 
n  a  voulu  ex  poser  quelque  chose  qui  en 
valut  la  peine. 

"  D'ailleura,  chaquo  fois  jo  mc  suis 
prete  4  ce  dont  j'etais  prie,  y  mettant 
surtoot  de  la  complaisance;  et  ne  pro- 
diguantpas  les  efforts  de  l'atteutton  pour 
le  sterile  plaisir  de  froisser  des  amours 
propres. 

"  Dans  le  conflit  actual,  ne  d'une 
attaque  de  la  presse  Angtaise,  je  n'ai  cru 
d^bord  rien  trouver  qui  dut  me  faire  sor- 
tir  de  mon  insouciance,  et  j  'ai  laiaac  courir 
sans  mime  en  prendre  connaissence,  les 
vaines  demonstrations  qui  pouvaient  s'en 
suivre. 

"  Cependant,  la  chose  sembla  prendre 
une  tournure  inttTessanto ;  un  comiu 
etait  notnru6  de  part  «>t  d'autie:  le  pnx 

saient.    On  prctendait,  et  Ton  vint  iu 'as- 
surer qu'il  ne  s'agissait  plus  que  de  re* 
soudre  les  diflicultes  d 'execution. 
•         •         •  » 

"  Des  negotiations  etaient  done  euta- 
ntees,  lursque  tout  d'un  coup  TAnglet^rru 
se  ruvisa,  et,  se  rejetant  en  srriere,  reprit 
une  question  de  forme  insiguifiante  deia 
expliquee  pour  en  faire  un  ultimatum.  * 

•*  Itetombce  inopinement  dans  les  pre- 
tcxtes,  je  dug juger  que  l'affaire  actuelle 
ressemblait  aux  preccdentes ;  quelle  ne 
contenait  rien  de  r*Sel,  et  qu'elle  ne  meri- 
tait  plus  que  je  m'en  occupasse.  6eu!e> 
ment  je  me  trouvais  disoblige,  car  je 
m'etais  livrc  i  discretion,  et  lo*n  my 
muintenait  sans  reciprocity  ;  me  faisant 
subir  une  position  que  pour  rien  au 
monde  je  n'aurais  voulu  infliger  a 
autrui. 


•  We  repeat,  that  we  here  take  part  with  the  London  Club.  It  was  an  important 
point  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  challenge,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  England  would 
publicly  admit  inferiority  by  asking  odds.  If  a  player  offer  the  rook,  no  honour  is 
lost  by  putting  his  pretensions  to  the  test ;  but  to  ask  for  tbo  rook  would  b«  tacitly 
to  avow  considerable  inequality.  Deschapelles  told  us  personally  that  the  challenge 
in  the  Paktmatk,  and  in  Bell's  L*/#,  came  from  him ;  but  us  the  signature  was  wanting, 
this  could  not  be  authenticated,  nor  admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  metropolitan  players. 
London  meant  play,  and  would  willingly  make  the  match  d*  novo,  were  a  similar  chal- 
lenge offered,  either  by  M.  Deschapelles,  or  by  any  other  player  in  the  whole  world. 
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"  De  quoi  eut  servi  de  doauer  satis- 
faction sur  un  point  a  qui  eut  conserve* 
seul  le  droit  de  rompre  sur  plnsieurs 
autres  1  Un  ultimatum  est  inique  quund 
il  n 'engage  qu'une  partie.  Avant  tout, 
il  fallait  se  mettre  d  accord  sur  las  con- 
ventions. A  lore  Londres  et  Paris  aumient 
nn  droit  egal  de  tout  terminer  per  un  ooi, 
ou  un  non. 


"  Voici  me  reponse  de  cl6ture  arec  le 
commission  Anglnise,  et  ma  proposition 
sous  une  forme  definitive  : — Je  donne  le 
pion  et  deux  traits,  si  un  ad  versa  iro 
Anglais  ee  pnsente.  Je  m'entendrni 
avec  loi  seul.  Sa  capacite  m'est d'avance 
un  garant  de  son  equtte  ;  car  Tune  raarche 
Tolontiers  de  pair  avec  1 'autre. 

"  Recover,  Messieurs,  i'expression  de 
mon  amitie  et  de  haute  estime. 

«•  DBSCHArBLLES." 


To  this  letter  no  reply  could  be 
made  by  the  London  Club,  it  being 
accompanied  by  an  announcement  that 
the  Paris  committee  was  dissolved; 
and  so  terminated  the  negotiation,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  numerous 
admirers  of  our  scientific  game.  May 
an  opportunity  be  yet  afforded  our 
bravest  and  our  best,  of  meeting  M.  Des- 
chapelles  on  the  champ  cfoa  of  the 
Westminster  Chess  Club ;  there  to 
cross  blades,  and  break  a  lance  to 

and  St.  Denis,  for  the  sake  of  chess ; 
and  of  the  bright  eyes  of  English 
beauty,  we  most  are  bound  to  love 
and  bow  to. 


BLUE  FRIAR  PLEASANTRIES. 

No.  XXX. 

LOCKS  IN  LONDON. 


I  remember,  one  foggy  afternoon,  not 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  wandering 
through  the  tortuous  mazes  of  certain 
dark  and  dismal  settlements  between 
Hanover  Square  and  Great  Marlbo- 
rough Street,  in  search  of  a  select  oil- 
man—  the  privileged  purveyor  for  that 
"  midnight  lamp 'y  which  for  so  long  a 
period  (ere  watchmen  had  ceased  to 
hold  parlance  with  Echo,  or  policemen 
had  even  a  prospective  existence)  was 
wout  to  throw  its  sepulchral  glow  upon 
the  pages  of  my  tutor  folio.  So  con- 
stant and  protracted,  indeed,  were  my 
studies  during  that  portion  of  my  in- 
cipient manhood,  that  my  visage  be- 
came imbued  with  the  very  tinge  of  the 
lamp-lit  paper  over  which  it  bad  hung ; 
and  when  I  now  walk  forth  to  make  a 
morning  call,  my  countenance  forcibly 
reminds  people  of  something  between  a 
vampire  and  the  moon  by  daylight. 
Rut  this  rather  appertains  to  myself 
than  to  my  subject. 

And,  where  are  those  "dark  and 

oilman?  Lo!  the  oilman  still  exists, 
but  not  like  Marius  at  Carthage, 
a  remnant  of  life  amid  a  city  of 
ruins.    No.    Behold  him  more  flou- 

ant,and  more  oily  than  ever;  for  now, 
fn  addition  to  all  the  oils,  animal  and 
vegetable,  with  which  he  has  to  do,  he 
has  laid  io  a  huge  stock  of  the  oil  of 


gladness,  and  his  face  gleams  with  all 
the  pride  of  occupying  a  palatial  shop  of 
gilded  pillars  and  plate-glass,  No.  —  ■  ■ 
but  I  forget  the  number  —  Ueoent 
Stbbet.  lie,  moreover,  delights  in 
paradox ;  it  being  his  pleasure  to  say, 
that  while  he  occupies  a  better,  he  still 
occupies  the  same  j  and  that,  although 
lie  lives  in  Regent  Street,  be  still  lives 
in  Swallow  Street, —  Regent  Street  hav- 
ing, with  an  admirable  voracity,  swal- 
lowed up  the  Swallow  Street  in  which 
he  <lid— and  in  which  he  consequently 
still  Aw— abide. 

Not  greater  wonders  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  hey-presio  slap  of  Harle- 
quin s  wand  titan  the  last  twenty  years 
have  brought  forth  in  a  metropolis 
which,  for  centuries  before,  had  main- 
tained pretty  much  the  same  character, 
although  ever  increasing  in  mere  ex- 
tent. But  still,  as  I  wandered  the  other 
day,  after  long  absence,  among  its  glit- 
tering shop  fronts  and  Corinthian  gaie- 
ties, 1  fclt  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a 

was  determined  not  to  be  put  down  by 
the  impertinent  look  of  mere  architect- 
ural dandyism.  "  Come,  come,"  said 
I,  41  none  of  your  fine  airs.  I  knew 
you,  Sir  London,  when  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey  were  your  cliiefest 
boasts;  and  though  my  line  of  life 
should  '  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 
doom/  1  suspect  I  shall  never  find 
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you  with  any  thing  td  be  more  proud 
of.  I'm  by  no  means  sure  that  I  like 
you  the  belter  for  having  got  rid  of  the 
beasts  in  the  Tower.  The  shield  of 
England  should  have  preserved  the 
lions,  at  all  events.  As  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Exeter  'Change  into  Exeter 
Hall,  I  doubt  whether  the  roarings  and 
yellings,  political  and  musical,  with 
which  the  latter  now  so  frequently 
echoes,  are  a  whit  more  admirable  than 
the  roarings  and  yellings  bestial  which, 
about  feeding  time,  used  to  issue  from 
the  former/' 

Again  I  say, "  None  of  your  airs.  I 
knew  you  when  Portland  Place  was 
your  only  good  street,  and  it  is  your 
best  still;  when  Carlton  House  was 
standing,  and  it  had  been  all  the  better 
had  it  stood  still ;  when  old  Bucking- 
ham House  pretended  to  less  than  it 
possessed,  ere  the  new  gimcrack  rose  to 
re  tend  to  more  than  it  possesses.  I 
new  you  when  the  Thames  was  deeper, 
and  the  tide  flowed  higher, —  in  short, 
when  I  knew  you  first,  you  were  the 
first  of  cities,  and  you're  no  better  than 
that  now :  so  none  o'  your  airs!" 

Such  was  my  address  the  other  day 
to  old  London  itself ;  though,  between 
ourselves,  I  mean  nothing  in  disparage- 
ment of  her  modern  splendours,  which, 
after  all,  are  rather  underrated  by  John 
Bull  than  made  too  much  of.  What- 
ever the  particular  failures  may  be,  the 
advance  of  aggregate  success  is  trium- 
phant, whether  we  regard  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  colossal  movements  of 
the  engineer,  the  practical  elegancies  of 
the  architect,  the  spirit  of  the  fine  arts, 
or  the  regenerated  soul  of  the  drama. 

The  great  things  of  London  in  1839 
are  her  railroads,  her  street  improve- 
ments, and  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
which  has  become,  in  fact,  the  great 
national  gallery  of  poetry  and  art. 
And,  first,  the  railroads. 
When  we  arrived  by  the  Blue-Bottle 
coach  at  the  Basingstoke  station,  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  there 
was  an  intuitive  sense  of  being  already 
at  our  journey's  end.  We  felt  that  we 
had  virtually  arrived  in  London, and  that 
all  remaining  to  do  was  simply  to  get 
into  an  omnibus,  and  give  up  the  time 
of  an  ordinary  hackney  coach  fare,  in 
proceeding  to  Piccadilly. 

The  influence  of  the  scene  upon 
a  noviciate  observer  is  ferociously 
impressive.  First,  a  string  of  horse- 
less coaches,  like  the  line  of  kings 
in  Macbeth's   vision,   glided  with 


phantom  smoothness  by  me,  propelled 
by  the  magic  touch  of  a  material  imp 
of  Vulcan,  to  take  their  places  in  the 
train  ;  meanwhile,  under  a  shed  at 
a  short  distance,  were  certain  other 
imps,  harnessing,  or  otherwise  prepar- 
ing the  fiery  dragon  that  was  to  carry 
us  off.  Then  forth  the  monster  came ! 
a  hideous  thing,  with  a  double  body 
like  a  wasp !  with  a  whistle  as  loud  as 
the  screech  of  a  tormented  elephant ; 
spitting  fire  and  spouting  smoke,  and 
looking  more  like  an  enraged  demon  of 
Vesuvius  vomiting  destruction  than  a 
docile  devil  subdued  to  the  service  of 
man !  It  began  by  shewing  off  a  series 
of  gratuitous  movements  to  and  fro, 
answering  to  the  gambols  and  curvet- 
tings  of  an  impatient  blood-horse,  and 
then  darted  past  all  the  coaches  as 
though  determined  to  run  away  from 
them.  Anon,  returning,  the  first  coach 
in  the  train  was  hooked  to  his  tail ;  and 
the  lengthy  mass  began  to  move  a  chain 
of  one  class,  followed  by  a  second,  and 
the  second  by  a  third,  like  Fleet  Street 
running  after  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the 
Strand  after  Fleet  Street.  To  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  scene,  it  was  dark,-— or, 
rather, «' darkness"  made  "  visible"  by 
the  lamps  of  the  station-house,  and  the 
fire  of  the  steam-carriage. 

"  Heavy  and  slow, 
Like  tlie  first  drops  of  a  thunder. shower," 

as  Byron  has  it,  were  our  first  move- 
ments, and  accompanied  by  a  painfully 
deliberate  kind  of  cough  on  the  part  of 
the  engine,  which  appeared,  to  our  un- 
initiated senses,  to  be  sorely  broken- 
winded.  As  we  proceeded,  however, 
the  cough  became  quicker,  and  less 
perceptible,  till,  at  length  it  lost  its  gut- 
tural character,  and  left  us  happy  in  the 
assurance  that  the  demon's  lungs  were 
not  affected.  They  who  have  travelled 
in  one  of  the  carriages  nearest  the  en- 
gine will  know  well  how  to  recite  the 
fol  lowing : — 

"  Chkough  1— ckough  1 — kough  I — 
kouh  I  —  kou  1  —  ku  I— ku  !  ku,  kuku, 
kuku,  kuku,  kuku,  kuku,  kuku,"  and 
away  we  go  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  with  little  to  amuse  us  save 
the  rapid  alternation  of  milestones  and 
policemen  (who  look  like  finger-posts), 
as  thus, — 1 0 — policeman—  9 — police- 
man —  8 — pol  iceman — 7 — pol  iceman 
— 6 — policeman — 5 — policeman — 4 — 
policeman — 3 — a  sleeping  donkey  on 
the  rail,  cut  in  two— 2 — engine  of  the 
rail,  blown  to  atoms— engineers  hurled 
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out  of  danger  into  a  horsepond —  the 
first-class  coaches  crushed  by  the  se- 
cond, and  the  second  jammed  up  by 
the  third,  like  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  Strand,  as  aforesaid,  all  cram- 
med together  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ! 
But  this  last  is  a  mere  chance — we  will 
not  say  how  likely ;  and  therefore  we 
will  take  up  the  train  again  at  3 — po- 
liceman —  2 — policeman — 1 — pol  ice- 
roan —  a  whistle  I  O,  mercy  1  such  a 
whistle !  a  shriek,  rather ;  like  that  of 
a  million  "  mandrakes  torn  from  out 
the  earth!"  Gentler — slower — mode- 
rate —  slow  —  softly  —  stiller  —  still  — 
Vauxhall  Terminus. 

And  now  comes  the  most  melan- 
choly part  of  the  proceeding.  After 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  dead  stop  for  as 
long  a  time  as  it  would  take  you  to  go 
fifteen  miles  more;  while  your  coach 
is  worked  by  hand  off  the  rail  on  the 
common  ground  again  ;  and  two  sorry 
jades  of  horses  (instead  of  the  four  you 
left  behind  you  at  the  other  Terminus), 
with  a  still  more  sorry-looking,  discarded 
hackney  coachman,  for  a  driver,  con- 
duct you  with  tedious  deliberation  to 
the  Bear  in  Piccadilly.  This  is  as 
"  lame  and  impotent  a  conclusion  "  as 
ever  the  "  march  of  mind"  and  me- 
chanics has  arrived  at.  It  is,  however, 
due  to  say,  that  I  only  speak  from  ex- 
perience of  one  coach  and  one  rail- 
road, viz.  the  Blue  Bottle  Unicorn, 
and  the  Southampton  line.  Now,  it 
really  strikes  me,  that  this  must  be  in- 
stantly and  imperatively  reformed ;  and 
I  would  at  once  suggest,  that  a  set  of 
balloons  should  be  in  readiness,  all  in- 
flated, and  "  straining  upon  the  start/' 
with  patent,  any- way-sailing  wings,  to 
waft  you  up— carry  you  over  as  the 
crow  flies — and  alight  you,  as  the  crow 
alights,  upon  a  lead  flat  at  the  top  of 
the  hotel  to  which  you  are  bound :  and 
so  much  for  railroads. 

Next,  for  London's  street  improve- 
ments. They  are,  in  truth,  marvel- 
lous; but  every  thing  goes  to  prove 
that  Napoleon  was  right  when  he 
called  us  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers." 
Nor  let  us  wince  at  an  appellation 
which,  after  all,  only  signifies  our  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  wealth 
that  is  the  consequence  of  our  com- 
merce, and  the  power  that  is  the  con- 
sequence of  our  wealth,  and  the  su- 
premacy that  is  the  consequence  of 
our  power.  London,  then,  we  must 
admit  (like  Liverpool  and  Newcastle), 
shews  that  we  are  morally,  physically, 


politically,  and  architecturally,  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers.  The  metropolitan 
palace  of  the  monarch  fails  in  com- 
parison with  the  shop  ranges,  which, 
externally,  are  as  palatial  as  any  thing 
in  Genoa.  The  club-houses  are  shops 
for  the  provision,  we  may  not  say  of 
reasonably  moderate  dinners  and  wines, 
but  of  dinners  and  wines  moderately 
reasonable.  They  are  but  splendid 
chop  and  coffee-houses  after  all ;  and 
Barry's  Traveller's  Club-house  is  better 
than  any  thing  in  gorgeous  Venice, 
Venetian  though  it  be.  The  National 
Gallery  suffers  more  in  comparison 
with  the  shop  facades  about,  than  in 
its  proximity  to  St.  Martin's  Church, 
which,  with  all  its  undoubted  merits, 
is,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  over- 
rated. Fortnam  and  Mason  sell 
pickles  behind  a  piece  of  splendid 
(though  somewhat  mongrel)  architec- 
ture, which  the  palatial  Italians  would 
be  proud  to  attribute  to  il  loro  Pal- 
ladia; and  when  Morell  shall  have 
made  an  additional  fortune  by  the  sale 
of  the  Blue  Friar  Sauce  (which  I  am 
saucy  enough  to  aver  will  be  the  case), 
he  will,  doubtless,  erect  a  palace,  in 
honour  of  the  brotherhood  whose  gas- 
tronomic accomplishments  have  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  that  achievement, 
and  call  it  by  the  name  of  Casa  Ply- 
mouthiuna,  or  "  Plymouth  House." 
In  Regent  Street,  we  have  Barclay  and 
Son  manifesting  the  "  palmy  state"  of 
spermaceti  and  the  wax  trade,  and  wax- 
ing fat  in  fortune  (as  we  trust  they  are, 
because  we  know  they  ought  to  be) 
"  sub  tegmine" — under  the  shade — of 
a  couple  of  gilt  palm-trees,  which  seem 
to  derive  their  ever-freshening  nourish- 
ment from  a  lucid,  yet  substantial,  at- 
mosphere of  plate  glass.  I  only  fear 
my  quotation  from  Virgil  rather  inter- 
feres with  one  I  could  desire  to  make 
from  Talfourd,  in  illustration  of  a  wax- 
chandler  flourishing  behind  a  plate- 
glass  window,  and  of  whom  it  may,  at 
least  with  a  little  variation,  be  said  — 

"  So  his  life  bath  flow'd 
from  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream, 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and 
pure 

Alone  are  mirror 'd;  which,  though  shapes 
of  ill 

May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in 
light, 

And  takes  no  shadow  from  them." 

The  appositeness  of  the  above  ex- 
quisite passage  struck  me  very  forcibly 
the  other  day,  when  I  beheld  a  knot  of 
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very  questionable  characters  looking 
through  the  plate-glass  windows  of 
Everington's  shop  in  Ludgale  Hill.* 
I  only  liope  the  author  of  Ion  will  for- 
give me  for  connecting  our  national 
poetry  with  the  national  policy  of  our 
London  shopkeepers,  but,  '*  shop- 
keepers** we  proverbially  «re,  bv  the 

Miewing  01  our  own  Cviiiiuuii  iuioui. 

If  a  lawyer  talks  law  at  a  conversazione, 
he  is  said  to  M smell  of  the  shop;*' 
when  a  clergyman  finishes  writing  a 
sermon,  he  "  shuts  up  shop ;"  and  the 
Englishman  who  is  too  proud  to  avail 
himself  of  a  lift  by  his  shop,  is  very 
likely  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
Botany  Bay  by  shop-lifting. 

Our  shop  streets  always  must  be 
the  handsomest,  the  gayest,  the  most 
attractive.  Where  the  most  splendid 
shops  of  the  metropolis  are,  there  are 
its  most  gorgeous  equipages,  its  love- 
liest women,  its  smartest  footmen. 
There  are  no  parks  or  promenades  in 
Europe  that  can  compete  with  Regent 
Street,  on  a  fine  day,  at  a  certain  hour, 
when  the  beau  monde  come  forth,  not 
so  much  to  buy  what  they  truly  re- 
quire, as  to  purch.ise  the  enjoyment 
of  exhibiting  self  and  all  its  para- 
phernalia at  the  various  marts  of  fash- 
ion—or fashion's  houses  of  call.  That 
which,  in  other  countries,  would  be 
simply  a  lazy  lounge,  assumes,  in  Lon- 
don, the  expression  of  business.  Do 
we  require  a  drive  or  walk  for  exer- 
cise, we  "go  a  shopping."  The  com- 
mercial genius  of  England  is  a  fine 
lady,  who  has  her  drawing-room,  and 
is  "  at  home"  on  all  sunny  afternoons, 
when  every  one  who  has  money  enough 
to  purchase  a  yard  of  riband,  or  a 
strawberry  ice,  receives  a  ticket  of  in- 
vitation to  attend.  And  then  you  be- 
hold a  double  file  of  belles  seated  on 
stools,  before  parallel  counters ;  and  a 
single  file  of  beaux  in  the  intermediate 
avenue,  sitting  astride,  and  with  their 
chins  upon  the  high  backs  of  the  little 
chairs,  rocking  themselves  into  a  habit 
of  patience,  and  contemplating  the  toes 
of  their  boots,  while  tneir  capricious 

making  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they 
want.  A  culprit  on  a  tread-mill  has  a 
certain  straightforward  duty  to  perform ; 


but  a  shopman!— -a  shopman  —  with 
his  unfolding!  and  foldings,  his  un- 
roll iugs  and  rollings,  his  upgettings 
and  downgettings,  his  sidegoings  and 
returnings  — is,  assuredly,  a  victim  of 
fhr  greater  enduring*;  and  is  con- 
demned to  a  perpetual  ever  varying 
motion,  which  one  would  have  thought 
the  blaok  monkeys,  lately  to  be  seen  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  would  be 
competent  to  maintain.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  these  active  animals, 
by  the  use  of  their  long  tails  as  a  third 
arm,  were  enabled  to  go  through  every 
possible  movement,  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  diagonal ;  and  it  may  remain  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  they  should 
not  have  been,  ere  this,  trained  to  the 
service  of  Howell  and  James's  esta- 
blishment.   And  so  much  for  London 


snops. 

The  next  gTcat 
Covent  Garden  Theatre. 


to  talk  of,  is 


The  play-house  itself  is  much  as  it 
was  when  I  first  visited  it  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
and  the  Siddons  had  departed,  leaving 
Young,  C.  Kemble,  and  Miss  O'Neill 
in  the  zenith  of  their  combined  glory . 
1  remember  going  to  see  the  tragedy  of 
Old  Egerton  strutted  in 


the  robes  of  Glo'sier;  Young 
Hasting! ;  Miss  O'Neill,  Jane  Shore; 
and  all  this  was  very  delightful.  But 
there  was  more  than  this;  although 
when  the  play  began,  I  was  ignorant  of 
it.  An  actor  appeared  in  a  dingy  •looking 
brown  suit,  and  received,  on  his  en- 
trance, a  slight  greeting  of  applause, 
which  1  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
The  character  entrusted  to  him  was  that 
of  Dumont  (ov  Shore's  husband  in  dis- 
guise), and  the  first  notes  of  his  voice 
fell  upon  my  ear  as  the  finest  I  had 
ever  heard.  I  found,  by  looking  at 
the  play-bill,  that  the  speaker  was  a 
Mr.  Macready,  who,  as  whispered  me 
by  a  prophetic  old  gentleman  close  by, 
was  gradually  making  his  way  through 
the  almost  preoccupied  sympathies  of 
the  public,  as,  half  concealed!  amid  the 
sedges,  flows  the  fountain  stream  to- 
wards the  broad  river  bed,  which  it  is 
destined  subsequently  to  fill  with  its 
collected  waters.  The  course  of  the 
play  soon  made  me  feel  that  there  was 


*  The  "  calm  depth  "  of  the  shop,  as  seen  through  the  magic  crystal,  was  radiant 
with  every  thing  '*  beautiful  and  pure"  in  the  way  of  maidens  and  mercery  ;  while  the 
"  surface  "  of  the  lucid  medium  still  glided  in  light,"  nnd  "  took  no  shadow  "  from 
the  pickpocket  "  shapes  "  which  hovered  before  it. 
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the  mind  to  conceive,  the  feeling  to 
embody,  the  judgment  to  correct,  and 

the  physical  power  to  execute  the  great 
things  which  he  has  since  accomplished. 
Glamis  he  was  ;  Cawdor  he  became ; 
and  he  is  now  King,  as  it  was  "  pro- 
mised !" 

There  were,  till  wklun  some  three 
years  since,  two  "  great  theatres,"  as 
they  were  termed,  in  which  (without 
disparagement  to  the  individual  talents 
of  certain  favourite  actors)  Sltakspeare 
and  the  "  legitimate  drama  "  were  per- 
formed — after  a  fashion  :  that  fashion 
being  simply  the  practice  of  consider- 
ing  the  fame  and  attraction  of  some 
one  tragedian,  with  whom  even  the 
fame  of  Shakspeare  himself  was  not  to 
interfere.  So  they  took  up  the  poet's 
immortal  "stuff,"  as  a  sort  of  splendid, 
but  convertible  material,  in  which  they 
bedizened  the  chief  actor,  throwing  the 
rags  to  the  underlings.  Shakspeare, 
seeing  the  Richard  or  the  Tempest  of 
his  own  texture  so  transn 
would  have  exclaimed,  in  the 
of  Petruchio, 


"  Omercy,  seewhat  masking  stuffis  hero  ! 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slisb, 


i  amp,  and  nii>,  and 
and  slash  !" 


All  this,  however,  had  Garrick's  pre- 
cedent, and  Kenible's  sanction  ;  and  it 
served  the  purpose  of  the  celebrated 
Keen,  with  whom  we  trust  the  habit  is 
gone  for  ever.  We  only  wish  the  habit 
had  gone  without  him.  Had  he  been 
spared  to  us,  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
might  still  have  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  its  old  associations,  and  co- 
operated with  Covent  Garden  in  the 
elevation  of  the  national  drama  to  a 
pitch  of  critical  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence, such  as  it  has  never  before  at- 
tained. Drury  Lane  Theatre,  however, 
no  longer  exists,  except  in  name. 
*'  Her  majesty's  servants  '*  are  now 
mere  singers,  fiddlers,  wild  beasts  and 
their  keepers ;  while  Shaktpcart%s  ier- 
vanti  are  alone  to  be  found  in  the 
household  of  Mr.  Macready. 

In  illustration  of  the  distinctive  tone 
of  the  opponent  theatres  —  opponent, 
not  rival— I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  their 
respective  play-bills :  — 


THEATRE  ROYAL  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Evening,  Tuesday,  November  20th,  1838, 
Will  be  performed,  the  Play  ef  the 
TEMPEST, 

PROM  THE  TEXT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  Music  selected  from  the  Works  of  Pvbcei-i,  Lini.ey,  and  Dr.  Arne, 

and  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke, 
The  Entre-Aoto,  from  Cotieli.i. 
Previous  to  the  Play,  Weber's  Overture  to 

"  TUB  HULBR  OP  THE  SPIRITS." 
The  Scenery  painted  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Danaon,  and  Assistants. 
TIjo  Machinery  by  Mr.  IJradwell  and  Mr.  Sloman. 
Alonzo  {King  of  Naples),  Mr.  Ward*.  Sebastian  (hit  Brother),  Mr.  Diddear. 

Frospero  (the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan),  Mr.  Macready. 
Antonio  (his  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan),  Mr.  Phelps. 
Ferdinand  (Son  to  the  King  of  Naples),  Mr.  Anderson. 
Gonsalo,         -\  c      Mr.  Waldron. 

Adrian,  >    horde,    X       Mr.  Bender. 


Francisco, 


Mr.  C.  J.  Smith. 


Caliban  (a  Savage  and  deformed  Slave),  Mr.  G.  Bennett. 
TrincuU'  (a  Jester),  Mr.  Hurley.  Siephano  (a  drunken  Butler),  Mr.  Bartley. 

Miranda  (Daughter  to  Prospero),  Miss  Helen  Faucit. 
Ariel  (an  airy  Spirit)  Miss  P.  Ilorton. 

Sl'IRITS  IN  TUB  VISION, 

Iris,  Mrs.  Serle.         Ceres,  Miss  P.  Horton.         Juno,  Miss  Rainforth. 

After  which,  the  Farce  of 
A  ROLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 


Sir  Mark  C 


Mr.  Hartley 


Alfred  Highflyer,  Mr.  Vining. 


Mr.  Selborne,  Mr.  Roberts.      Gamekeeper,  Mr.  Bannister.      Future,  Mr.  Meadows. 
Maria  Darlington,  -  Miss  Charles. 

Mrt.  Selborne,  Mies  P.  Horton.  Mrs.  Future,  Mrs. 

To  conclude  with  the  One-act  Farce  of  the 
ORIGINAL. 
Characters  as  before. 
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FOURTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  GRAND  BALLET  ! 
One  of  (he  most  successful  Novelties  ever  produced  / 

THEATRE  ROYAL  DRURy" LANE. 

Madlle.  H.  Elssler.  Mt.  Ducrow. 

Mr.  Van  Ambubgh,  and  his  Lions  and  Tioers  ! 


Owing  to  this  peat  Attraction,  the  Free  List  (except  the  Public  Press)  is  entirely 

fc-  IA  1 1  *  4  d  *A  • 


This  Evening,  Wednesday,  November  21st,  1838, 
Her  Majesty's  Servants  will  perform  (for  the  4Ui  time)  a  grand  Fairy  Ballet  in  Two 

Acta,  entitled, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  AIR! 

The  Orertnre  and  the  whole  of  the  Music  composed  by  Mr.  Eliason. 
The  Dances  and  Ballet  composed  and  produced  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

IMMORTALS. 

The  Queen  of  the  Genii,  Miss  Somerville.  Eolin,  Miss  Hall. 

The  North  Wind,  by  Mr.  Wieland  (being  its  Fourth  Appearance  on  any  Stage). 
Aiurine     -      {the  Spirit  of  Air)       -       Mademoiselle  Hermmio'EUler. 
Attendant  Sylphs— Misses  J.  Sutton  and  Taylor. 
Spirits  of  4ir— Mesdames  Lane,  Thomasin,  Griffiths,  Frood,  Jeans,  Hat  ton,  &c. 
Sylphides  —  Mesdames  Sutton,  Hartley,  Marsano,  Chester,  Vials,  Gough,  Fenton, 

Miller,  fe.  Jones,  Cook. 
Spirits  of  the  Clouds—  Mesdames  James,  L.  Marshall,  Simpson,  Mott,  S.  Mott, 


•  > 


Thionville  -  (a  Peasant)  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Benoite       -       {his  Mother)       -       Madame  Simon. 
Beavjen  •  (o  Farmer)  -         Mr.  Howell. 

Cuillelmine       -       (his  Daughter)        -        Madame  Proohe  Giubilei, 
Cyrille,  Master  Marshall.  Clemence,  Miss  Marshall. 

Musicians — Messrs.  Boulanger,  Blake,  and  Miss  Cook. 
Norman  Peasants  —  Messrs.  Sutton,  King,  Wronski,  Lake,  Heath,  Roffy,  Harding, 

Barnett,  Hartland. 

Norman  Girls  —  Mesdames  Ward,  Jefferson,  Panormo,  Phelps,  Hayes,  T ravers, 

Delly,  Barnet,  teo. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  New  Scenery,  the  Dances,  and  leading  Incidents  :— 

PALACE  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  GENII. 


Proposal  for  a  trip  to  the  earth—4'  wanted,  a  travelling  companion"— selection  of  a 

Mentor,  who  turns  ont  to  he  a  tormentor. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NORTH  WIND  ! 

All  the  ladies  giving  themselves  plenty  of  airs  —-the  North  Wind  giving  himself  but 
one  —  carriage  propelled  by  air,  steam  not  being  yet  introduced  in  the  upper  circles 

—a  general  "  blow  out." 

DEPARTURE  FOR  THE  EARTH. 
A  previous  inquiry  as  to  the  definition  of  love  —  said  to  begin  with  a  simper,  and  end 
with  a  sigh— a  protective  talisman — a  rainbow  drawing  a  pretty  good  long  bow. 

INTERIOR  OF  THIONVILEE's  COTTAGE. 

Difference  of  opinion  between  mother  and  son  on  the  subject  of  matrimony— a  "  Spirit 
of  Light  frightened  at  a  fire—"  hole  in  the  wall  "—a  new  mode  of  entering  a 
room — a  party  "  in  the  clouds"  execute 

A  PAS  DE  LYRES. 

Interview  between  Air  and  Earth — the  one  asleep,  the  other  "  wide  awake  " — a  report 
upon  the  subject  proceeding  from  a  group  of  lyres— mutual  explanation,  by  means  of 

A  GRAND  PAS  DE  DEUX. 

An  attempt  at  a  kiss  foiled— effects  of  a  puff  on  this  occasion  from  the  North  Wind- 
Starlight  called  in  to  solve  the  mystery— proposal  of  marriage  by  no 

UNE  VALSE  NORMANDE! 

Much  more  so— a  regular  "  set-too"  between  the  North  Wind  and  a  party  of  vi 
—the  breeze  freshens— peasants  unable  to  ward  off  the  blow*. 
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OPEN  COUNTRY,  AND  OUTSIDE  OF  COTTAGE. 

A  fallen  star—a  light  air  and  a  gale  of  wind  playing  at"  hide  and  seek  "—preparations 
for  a  village  entertainment,  commencing  with 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  DANCE. 

misery— joy  begins  to  reign,  and  the  Wind  begins 
their  spirits  up  (having  no  spirits  at  hand  to  pour 
down)  oy  performing 

A  PAS  GsNfcRAL  DR  SABOTS. 
The  whole  party  get  a  cold— a  fight  for  a  brandy  bottle— one  gentleman  blown  com- 
pletely into  "  the  bowels  of  the  lend"— the  very  trees  shaking  with  apprehension, 
and  a  lady  taking  leaf  of  them  in  consequence. 

A  rOATUNE-TTLLKR  "  NO  CONJURER  !  " 

A  bottle  of  wine  generally  finds  out  the  truth—"  in  vino  Veritas"—*  draught  of  drink 
getting  the  better  of  a  draught  of  wind — "  the  starring  system"  explained — a 
lover's  wings  clipped,  and  "  the  happy  pair"  introduced,  by  Cupid,  into 

THE  ABODE  OP  THE  SPIRIT  OF  AIR  ! 

Plenty  of  belles,  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bows — proposal  to  "tie"  the  North 
Wind  to  an  old  woman  indignantly  rejected,  the  said  Wind  fearful  of  having  the  worst 
of  it  —  a  change  in  the  young  lady's  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  in  her  mother's 

cottage. 

GRAND  TABLEAU  AND  FINALE  1 

fcr  Books  of  the  Ballet  to  be  had  in  the  Theatre,  price  Tenpence. 

After  which,  the  Petite  Comedy  of 
MORE  BLUNDERS  THAN  ONE. 
Old  Melbourne,  Mr.  Hughes.     Young  Melbourne,  Mr.  Brindal.      Trap,  Mr.  M'lan. 

Larry  Hoolagan  {hit  fast  appearance),  Mr.  Sloan. 
Louita  Lovemrn-*,  Miss  Fitz  waiter.  Susan,  Mrs.  C.Jones. 

Letty,  Miss  Soraerville.  Jenny,  Miss  Burnett. 

To  conclude  with  (27th  time)  a  Grand  Chivslric  Entertainment,  in  Two  Acta,  entitled 

CHARLEMAGNE! 

Charlemagne  (Emperor  of  the  Franks),  Mr.  King. 
Roland,     -     Mr.  Baker.  Ganahn,     -     Mr.  Briada'. 

Manila  (the  Moor  of  Saragassa)  Mr.  H.  Wallack. 
Hornet  («  Captive,  in  Sir  Roland's  Service),  Mr.  Docrow. 
Sadi  (his  younger  Brother,  Page  to  Sir  Roland),  Master  Ducrow. 
Bertram,  Mr.  M'lan.  Gaston,  Mr.  Howell.  Andrei,  Mr.  Comptom 

The  Lady  Xarija,  Miss  Fitswalter.  Blanche,  Miss  Forde. 

CASTLE  AND  FORTRESS  OF  CLERMONT,  THE  TERRACE  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

TUB  TROOPER'S  SMITHY. 

Court-Yard  of  the  Castle,  in  which  takes  place  the  Pastimes  of  the  Period, 

GRAND  ENTRbE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  ! 
A  PASS  OK  THE  PYRENEES. 
Torrent  of  Andorra.  The  Gate  of  the  Tower. 

FALL  OF  CASTLE  MAURA  ! 
FETE  OF  THE  FOREST ! 
Given  in  honour  of  the  Victory  of  Charlemagne,  in  which 

MR.  VAN  AMBUROH 
Will  exhibit  a  series  of  Extraordinary  Performances  with 
THE  WHOLE  OF  HIS  TRAINED  ANIMALS! 

Now,  inasmuch  as  we  are  bound  to  Shakspeariati  manager,  we  beg  leave 

believe  that  tbe  manager  of  *'  her  ma-  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Macready  would 

jesty's  servants"  knows  better  how  to  have  done  more  wisely  in  promulgating 

manage  her  majesty's  subjects  than  the  the  following  :  — 
v»l.  tix.  no.  cri.  » 
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TENTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  GRAND  TRAGI-COMIC  OPERATIC  DRAMA ! 
The  most  successful  Novelty  ever  jnoduced  !  f 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
Mr.  Sharspeare.  Mr.  Macready,  ami  his  Thunder  and  Ligrtrijio  ! 

This  Evening,  Wednesday,  November  21st,  1838, 

Will  be  performed  (for  Um  10th  time),  a  grand  Drama  of  Poetry,  Song,  and 

Enchantment,  entitled 

THE  TEMPEST ;  oa,  TUE  MERCIFUL  MAGICIAN! 

Overture  to  "  The  Rulbb  or  nit  Spirits,"  by  Weber  j  and  the  rest  of  the  Music  by 

Purcell,  Linley,  Dr.  A  me,  and  Corelli. 

Tlie  Scenery  by  Stanfield,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Marshal),  and  Mr.  Danson. 

The  Machinery  by  Meaara.  Brad  well  and  Sloman. 

A lonzo  (  King  of  Naples),  Mr.  Warde.  Sebaetian  {his  Brother),  Mr.  Diddear, 

Prospero  {the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan),  Mr.  Macready. 
Antonio  (his  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan),  Mr.  Phelps. 
Ferdinand  {Son  to  the  King  of  Naples),  Mr.  Anderson. 
Gonial*,         "»  c      Mr.  Waldron. 

Adrian,  /    Lords,    I       Mr.  Bender. 

Francisco,       )  I       Mr.  C  J.  Smith. 

Caliban  («  Savage  and  deformed  Slave),  Mr.  G.  Bennett, 
(whoso  terrific  appearance  has  been  acknowledged,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  most 

courageous,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  timid.) 
Trinculo(a  Jester),  Mr.  Harley.  Stephano  {a  drunken  Butler),  Mr.  Hartley. 

Miranda  (Daughter  to  Prospero),  Miss  H.  Faucit. 
Ariel  (an  air*  Spirit),  Miss  P.  Iforton  (being  its  10th  Appearance  below  the  Clouds). 

SPIRITS  IN  THE  VI8I0N. 

Iris,  Mrs.  Serle.  Ceres,  Miss  P.  Norton.         Juno,  Miss  Rain  forth. 

The  Winds,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  jEronauts  of  the  great  Nassau  Balloon. 
The  Waves,  under  the  management  of  the  United  Metropolitan  Water  Company. 
The  Thunder  and  Lightning,  by  tl  Sig.  Jupiterio  Tonante. 
Imps,  by  il  Sig.  DiavoloAntonio  and  Family. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  Scenery,  and  leading  Incidents . 

COAST  OF  THE  EKCHAKTED  ISLAND. 

Approach  of  the  Neapolitan  Fleet — tl»e  king's  ship  too  fleet  for  the  others,  which  last, 

on  the  getting  up  of  the  storm,  get  off  to  sea. 

STORM  AT  SEA  I  WITH  ALL  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  AX  AGITATED  OCEAN  !  1 

The  King's  Ship  it  Wrecked!!! 

TUB  ENCHANTED  ISLAND) 
"  Where  the  rocks  of  coml  grow  "^Miranda's  distress,  and  Prospero's  consolation. 

A  SHOOTING  STAB,  AND  ABrEL'8  APPEARANCE. 

The  cavern  groans ;  and  lo!  the  issue, 

CALIBAN  THE  MON8TER  1 ! 

A  match  for  the  Bonassua,  but  not  for  Prwperou-enter  Fer^iaeaW—love  at  first  sight 

— rather  a  grumpy  papa. 

ANOTHER  PART  OF  TOE  ISLAND. 

Gorgeous  scene— "  all  foizon,  all  abundance"— home  of"  the  golden  age  "—treasonous 

murder  intercepted—"  Awake,  awake !" 

FURTHER  UP  THE  COUNTRY. 

Fearful  combination  of  man  and  monster,  with  two  heads  and  four  legs— .a  drunken 

butler,  and  a  keg  of  spirits ! 

BEFORE  PROSrEBO's  CELL. 

Fire  wood  and  match  making. 

ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Three  tipsy  ones,  and  a  «  tricksy"  one— the  "  lie  direct," 
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ANOTHER  PART  of  the  island. 

and  strange  music  a  phantom  banquet who  would  think  that  there 
were  mountaineers,  dew-lapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  hud  hanging;  to  them  wtillets 
of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  nen  whose  headi  atood  in  their  breasts  1" — There's 

a  snp  'twUtthecup  and  the  lip. 

BEFORE  PROSPEROUS  CELL. 


Approach  of  Iris  in  a 


HYMENEAL  MASQUE. 

of  Juno,  peacoeV -drawn— hymeneal 


MAJESTIC  VISIONl!" 

»» 


DANCE  OP  NTMPnS  AND  REAPERS. 

Where  are  they  1— Gone!— Even  as  shall  vanish  the 
CLOUD-CAPPED  TOWERS  ! 
TUB 

GORGEOUS  PALACES  ! 
THE 

SOLEMN  TEMPLES  ! 
THE 

GREAT  GLOBE  ITSELF  ! ! 

Glittering  apparel  on  a  clothes-line  is  a  temptation  to  "  steal  by  line  and  level  " 
unless  you  cuu  aUo  "  steal  off/'  you  may  chance  to  be  hunted  by 


A  PACK  OF  GOBLINS!! 

BE  FOR  F.  THE  C  ILL  OF  PROSPEROl 

The  project  gathers  to  a  head — that  is,  the  tail  of  the  plot  is  beginning  to  shew  itself  j 
and  the  plav  resolves  itself  into  a  game  of  chess,  which  ends  without  a  eheck-mnt»>  — 
the  lovers  are  to  he  joined  in  wedlock,  and  Ariel  flies  to  join    the  " 


EPILOGUE,  II Y  PR0SPEIIO. 


But  I  have  realty  to  beg  Mr.  Mac- 
ready's  most  indulgent  pardon  for  bav- 
in* mixed  up  his  name  with  the  fore- 
going  trash ;  and  I  proceed  to  make 
what  poor  amends  I  con,  by  paying 
mv  best  tribute  to  the  true  majesty  of 
the  national  drama,  as  it  now  tils  en- 
throned in  all  its  intellectual  dignity 
and  regal  state  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Now  may  the  eye  and  ear 
of  experienced  criticism  revel  in  de- 
lights, which,  it  has  been  fancied, 
could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  suscepti- 
bility of  inexperienced  boyhood.  A 
play,  to  an  intelligent  child,  lias  always 
been  the  supvemest  of  pleasures :  but, 
with  growing  manhood,  the  illusion 
loses  its  illusivenets;  and,  unless  things 
can  be  accomplished  as  they  now  are  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  we  feel  that  a 
play,  and  particularly  a  play  of  Shak- 
speare'*, is  a  matter  rather  endured 
than  truly  enjoy  eel  by  matured  judg- 
ments. We  have,  before  now,  been 
frequently  at  the  theatre  for  the  sake 
of  Kean,  Young,  Kembie,  Macready, 
and  O'Neill :  but  when,  until  now,  for 
the  sake  of  Shakspeaie  ?    When,  until 


now,  has  Shakspeare  been  the  end,  and 
not  the  weuui  ?    VY  hen,  until  now,  has 


text  of  Shakspeare  been  the 
great  "lion"  of  the  playbill  —  the 
Van  Amrurgh  of  the  attraction? 
When,  until  now,  has  a  reverential  • 

regaru  ior  me  great  poei  s  run  mieni 

and  meaning  (even  to  the  minutest 
particulars  to  be  only  induced  from 
the  text)  been  allowed  to  supersede 
all  other  regards  ?  When,  before,  has 
fortune  been  risked,  health  sacrificed, 
domestic  comfort  forfeited,  and  all  for 
the  honour  of  a  national  drama, 
hitherto  too  highly  honoured  in  hav- 
ing Shakspeare  at  its  head  ?  When, 
until  now,  has  a  theatrical  manager, 
in  spite  of  the  "  whips  and  scorns  of 
time,"  the  insolence  of  opponent  igno- 
rance, and  "  the  spurns  of  the  un- 
worthy," maintained  the  "  native  hue 
of  his  resolution,  tm-stcklied  by  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  preserved 
in  the  strong  "  current  "  of  determined 
"  action,"  an  "  enterprise  "  of  such 
"  great  pith  and  moment  ?*' 

A  former  season,  and  several  other 
successful  revivals,  had  paved  the  way 
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for  the  triumph  which  1  had  the  plea- 
sure of  first  beholding,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Jplay  of  the  Tempest. 
Shakspeare' s  Tempest  was  indeed  a 
theatrical  novelty;  and  the  playbill 
promised  no  more.  But,  oh  1  how  rich 
the  consummation  1  There  was  but  one 
thing  wanting :  Shakspeare  should  have 
been  there  himself.  When  Macready 
was  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, our  imagination  saw  the 
poet's  ghost  crowning  him  with  laurels. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  if  critics 
were  more  frequently  to  speak  through 
the  medium  of  a  mere  report  as  to  the 
feelings  and  conduct  exhibited  by  an 
audience. 

First,  then,  the  curtain  rose  to  a  pit 
literally  crammed,  and  boxes  overflow- 
ing ;  but  this  is  a  fact  chiefly  creditable 
to  the  audience  itself.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  exertions  of 
such  a  man  as  Macready,  is  simply  a 
duty  which  it  were  culpable  to  neglect ; 
and  as  it  is  a  duty  now  amply  fulfilled, 
we  will  not  reflect  upon  its  having  been, 
until  now,  barely  rendered.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  remarkable  attention 
and  the  intelligent  respect  paid  to  the 
entire  performance,  were  no  more  than 
the  evidences  we  should  expect  of  the 
highly  reputable  character  of  Shak- 
speare's  countrymen. 

There  was,  however,  much  more  than 
this  negative  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
the  entertainment.  There  was  the  proof 
of  a  critical  acumen  on  the  part  of  the 
audience — of  a  rational  enthusiasm, 
which  would  have  scorned  the  snare  of 
claptrap  as  impotent  and  insulting; 
but  which  greeted  the  exhibition  of 
truthful  beauty,  as  the  richest  compli- 
ment which  could  be  paid  to  a  refined 
and  susceptible  public.  There  was  a 
reciprocity  between  the  stage  and  the 
auditory,  such  as  later  days  have  rarely 
manifested.  There  was  no  "  starring  " 
on  the  boards,  no  partisanship  in  the 
pit.  The  artist,  the  actors,  and  the 
machinist,  co-operated  to  produce  a 
perfect  whole, —  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  spectators.  We  narrowly  watch- 
ed, not  only  Prospero,  and  his  "  tricksy 
spirit "  in  the  person  of  Miss  P.  Horton, 
but  also  the  due  developement  of  the 


characters  apportioned  to  Messrs.  Ward, 
Phelps,  Diddear,  Bartley,  Harlcy,  Miss 
Helen  Faucit,  and  Mr.  G.  Bennett; 
nor  was  there  one  of  them  on  whom 
eulogy  might  not  be  bestowed.  Mr. 
Phelps  brought  out  one  or  two  features 
of  the  part  entrusted  to  him  with  great 
feeling  and  skill ;  and  Bennett's  Caliban 
was  monstrously  good.  The  aim,  how- 
ever, of  each,  was  exactly  to  fill  his 
appointed  place,  with  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  whole ;  and  the 
efforts  of  each  were  appreciated.  Then 
there  was  the  singing  of  Miss  P.  Hor- 
ton (who  gave  "  Where  the  bee  sucks  " 
more  like  a  spirit  than  a  singer).  And, 
in  legitimate  connexion  with  all  this, 
was  the  music  of  a  most  efficient  or- 
chestra, and  a  display  of  scenery,  more 
magical  in  its  illusion  than  was  ever 
before  exhibited.  To  represent  the  first 
scene  of  the  Temped,  as  Shakspeare 
gives  it,  is  an  effort  which  even  Mac- 
ready  has  not  yet  dared ;  but,  seeing 
what  he  has  done,  we  scarcely  know 
how  to  limit  our  estimate  of  bis  abi- 
lities. Meantime,  we  are  well  content 
with  the  view  of  "  a  ship  at  sea/' 
instead  of  "  on  a  ship  at  sea."  We  have 
seen  the  wreck  of  a  ship ;  and  can  truly 
say,  tlie  fresh  memory  of  the  real  horror 
was  only  the  more  favourable  to  the 
truthful  semblance  of  the  fearful 
"  mockery  "  before  us.  We  posi- 
tively "  suffered  with  those  whom  we 
saw  suffer."  We  shuddered  as  the 
"  noble  vessel "  struck,  and  was 
"  dashed  to  pieces  "  on  the  rock ! 
It  was  necessary  that  the  knowledge 
of  its  being  illusion  should  "  step  be- 
tween us  and  our  frighted  souls." 

When  such  things  are  brought  to 
aid,  and  not  to  supersede,  the  real 
theme— when,  in  fact,  the  fine  arts 
and  the  arts  mechanical  are  honour- 
ably engaged  as  allies  in  fealty  to  the 
poet  of  the  drama,  they  become  as  im- 
portant in  themselves,  as  were  the  bat- 
talions who  wrought  out  the  tame  of 
the  hero  of  Waterloo ;  and,  in  that 
same  spirit  of  admiration  with  which 
we  gratefully  hail  any  other  one  who 
benefits  his  country,  we  exclaim, 
"  Hail,  and  farewell  P  to  the  manager 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Ale,  *>.  fr. 
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No.  II  * 


The  first  inquiry  which  I  made  on  my 
arrival  at  Madame  Bock's,  at  the 
ancient  Poste,  on  the  Cenis,  was  for 
my  former  guide,  Ettienne  Mastrallet; 
and  I  desired  that  a  man  should  be 
sent  to  seek  him  at  the  Hospice.  An 
answer  was  quickly  returned,  that  he 
was  busy  saving  hay  on  the  pasturages 
of  the  Roche  Melon.  The  messenger 
tried  hard  to  induce  me  to  engage 
him,  but  I  insisted  that  some  person 
should  be  sent  to  Novatese,  certain  that 
Ettienne  would  leave  his  hay  to  come 
to  me ;  and  he  who  had  been  ray  mes- 
senger to  the  Hospice,  at  length,  under- 
took to  go  at  three  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  bring  him  prepared 
to  accompany  me  to  Salbertrand. 

My  guide  from  St.  Maurice,  Philip 
Mayat,  started  early  to  return  to  the 
Tarentnise,  and,  as  I  had  recommended, 
by  the  Vanoise,  as  a  shorter  route,  and 
to  add  to  his  local  information. 

Ettienne  had  not  arrived  at  ten 
o'clock.  He  had  slept  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  one  of  his  children  had  been 
sent  from  Novalese  for  him.  If  he 
had  arrived  thus  late,  the  day  was  too 
far  advanced  for  our  journey  to  Sal- 
bertrand ;  I  therefore  decided  upon 
visiting  the  lake  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  existing  at  the  base 
of  the  glaciers  of  La  Ronche.  Its 
situation  was  pointed  out,  so  that  I 
could  not  err  in  rinding  it,  and  I  had 
not  forgotten  the  directions  given  to 
me  last  year  by  the  "Jack  of  all 
trades,"  then  in  the  service  of  Madame 
Bock,  but  now  no  longer  her  retainer. 

The  ascent  lay  directly  up  the  pas- 
turages, between  the  post-house  and 
the  llospice;  and  as  I  rose,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Bard,  the  Valloo,  and  the 
Ambin,  appeared  to  rise  above  each 
other  in  alpine  magnificence,  and  to 
such  an  effect  as  this  the  author  must 
have  alluded  in  the  line, 

 "  Where  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise." 

The  plain  of  the  Mont  Cenis  soon 
lay  below  me,  like  a  map,  with  its 
lake;  the  clusters  of  houses  at  the 
Poste,  the  Hospice,  and  Caserne,  and 
the  Grand  Croix;  the  white  line  of 
road,  through  the  plain,  dotted  with 
the  bouses  of  refuge,  appeared  to  sink 


deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  largest 
mass  in  the  scene,  which  man  had 
produced — the  Hospice— -became  in- 
distincuishable  in  detail.  Waggons  on 
the  road  were  black  spots,  whose  mo- 
tion could  not  be  seen,  thoogh  their 
progress  might  be  marked  ;  and  men, 
scarcely  distinguishable,  seemed  specks 
without  form,  whose  changes  of  place, 
in  relation  to  certain  objects,  were 
alone  perceptible.  No  action  was  to 
be  seen  of  arras  or  legs,  and  a  change 
of  situation  alone  marked  their  vitality 
or  that  they  had  moved. 

At  this  height,  I  passed  over  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  lost  sight  of  the 
plain,  entered  upon  a  pasturage,  nearly 
level,  at  the  base  of  the  Alp  and 
chalets  of  La  Ronche,  and  advanced 
towards  the  glacier.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  pasturage,  the  path  rose  steeply 
among  rocks,  and  became  difficult. 
But  here  the  Flora  of  Mont  Cenis  had 
strewn,  with  extraordinary  profusion, 
plants  and  flowers  of  great  beauty  and 
fragrance.  Many  were  new  to  me, 
and  my  attention  was  every  moment 
arrested  and  drawn  to  these  beautiful 
objects,  which  are  found  only  in  such 
an  alpine  wilderness. 

I  had  expected,  that,  immediately 
beyond  the  rocks,  I  should  have  reach- 
ed the  basin  of  the' lake;  the  forms  of 
the  proximate  mountains  left  no  doubt 
of  it :  yet  it  seemed  to  be  as  far  off  as 
ever ;  the  glacier  was  still  before  me, 
which  I  had  scarcely  appeared  to  have 
approached. 

Crossing  another,  but  a  scanty  and 
sterile  pasturage,  I  ascended  towards  a 
stream,  which  evidently  came  from  the 
glacier,  and  began  to  climb  on  the  side 
of  its  course.  This  was,  if  not  the 
shortest,  the  most  certain  way  ;  but  it 
was  often  bound  by  precipices  difficult 
to  pass,  and  I  began  to  tire,  with  "  de- 
ferred hope."  When  I  rested,  the 
deep  feeling  of  solitude  was  oppressive : 
it  was  so  utterly  silent,  that  I  heard 
my  pulse  beat.  Two  or  three  times 
only  this  silence  was  broken  by  the 
whistle  of  marmots,  whose  burrows 
were  numerous  around  me ;  and  once 
1  heard  the  distant  shout  of  the  berg- 
ers  in  the  chalets  on  the  mountain  side, 
but  I  looked  in  vain  to  distinguish 


the  journey  made  in  No.  I. 
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them.   As  I  rose,  the  sound  of  my 
b&ton  ferric  came  sharp  and  sudden 
upon  (lie  ear,  as  it  struck  the  rocks, 
over  which  I  climbed.   After  crossing 
some  knotty  and  boggy  ground,  a  steep 
talus  of  mountain  dibru  seemed  to  be 
my  last  barrier,  the  ascent  up  this 
loose  and  wet  slope  was  very  fatiguing, 
and  so  long,  that  1  had  no  doubt  but  that 
1  had  risen  high  above  the  lake,  and 
should  have  to  descend  to  it.    I  tried, 
therefore,  to  flank  it,  and  at  length  reach- 
ed the  precipices  of  a  ravine,  through 
which  a  torrent  fell,  and  foamed  from 
rock  to  rock ;  but  on  looking  up,  the 
water  seemed  to  be  poured  from  the 
sky  into  tins  mountain-channel.  I 
was,  therefore,  still  below  the  lake; 
and,  making  another  effort,  surmount- 
ed, and  saw  where  a  lake  might  have 
been,  and  propably  always  is,  in  the 
spring ;  but  the  basin  was  now  dry, 
and  the  only  water  was  that  which 
streamed  down,  submelted  from  the 
glacier  du  Konche,  which  ran  in  a  quiet 
stream  across  the  bed  of  the  lake,  to 
fall  over  the  rocks  into  the  ravine 
below.    I  reached  the  glacier,  and 
rested,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  I 
cannot  describe,  upon  finding  myself 
so  entirely  alone  amidst  such  a  sublime- 
ly desolate  scene,    i  was  too  warm 
from  my  exertions  in  getting  there,  to 
remain  long,  and  I  began  my  descent 
by  a  better  path,  which  it  is  always, 
in  mountain  excursions,  easier  to  dis- 
cover in  that  direction,  than  in  ascend- 
ing, for  a  path  or  track  may  be  seen, 
and  pursued,  looking  down,  but  in 
climbing,  the  path,  at  twenty  steps 
distance,  is  above  the  head  of  the  tra- 
veller, and,  in  mountain -courses,  is 
generally  unseen.   I  followed  the  tor- 
rent, making  such  deviations  only  as  I 
could  foresee  would  be  advantageous. 
The  mountains  beyond  the  plain  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  were  clearer  of  clouds 
than  on  my  ascent,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre offered  to  my  view  was  glo- 
rious.   The  most  striking  feature  was 
the  mountain  of  Bard,  with  its  glaciers, 
the  Roches  Kouges,  and  basin  of  the  J^c 
xjMiic.    iwyonu  mese,  were  me  louy 
peaks  of  the  Vallon  and  the  Ambin. 
When  I  returned  to  the  brow,  where  J 
had  lost  sight  of  the  plain,  the  view  of 
the  lake  of  Mont  Cents  burst  suddenly 
upon  me,  with  the  effect  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lake  of  Zug  from  the  brow 
of  the  Rigi. 

When  1  returned  to  the  inn,  I  found 
that  Euieone  had  arrived.  I  had  been 
absent   from   Madame  Bock's  three 


hours  and  a  half;  and  they  were 
scarcely  inclined  to  believe  that  I  had 
reached  the  glacier.  This  excursion  in 
0m?  he  tit  of  the  (J&y  wciucccl  rii€  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  Ettienne,  to  change 
my  dress,  and  rest  on  the  bed  for  an 
hour — a  luxury  which  entirely  refresh- 
ed me. 

It  was  too  late,  or  I  was  too  lazy  to 
walk  down  to  the  Hospice,  even  with 
a  trout  supper  before  my  hopes.  Don 
Michael  had  left  the  establishment, 
and  descended  to  Susa;  ai* 
had  not  this  year  visited^  the 
I  packed  my  trunk,  to  be  sent  on  by 
diligence  to  Turin,  reserving  the  small- 
est wardrobe  possible  for  an  excursion 
of  four  or  five  days,  and  retired,  mid 
the  well-grounded  hope  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing, with  orders  to  be  called  at  four 
o'clock. 


taking  some  coffee,  we  left  the  plain, 
at  five  o'clock.  I  was  divided  be- 
tween reaching  the  Lac  Notr  by  a  wild 
and  higher  path,  and  the  pass  by  the 
Little  Mont  Cenis;  the  sky,  however, 
was  clear,  every  peak  unshrouded,  and 
as  the  route  of  the  Vaudois  was  the 
object  of  my  journey,  I  decided  upon 
the  latter,  and  followed  my  old  path. 
The  mountains  were  unveiled,  which  I 
now  found  had  been  concealed  from 
me,  by  clouds,  on  my  former  visit.  The 
rooming  was  bright  and  teautiful :  we 
descended  by  the  lake,  skirted  its 
western  borders,  and  mounted  tlie  rich 
pasturages,  enamelled  and  perfumed 
by  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers ;  and  as  we  rose  high 
enough  towards  the  Col,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  had  been  con- 
cealed last  year  across  the  Val  d'Am- 

Peaks  and  glaciers  bounded  live  oppo- 
site side,  and  the  lofty  Ambin,  with  its 
long  crest  of  glaciers,  terminating  is 
the  lofty  and  apparently  inaccessible 
peak,  upon  which  we  saw  distinctly 
the  obelisk  which  was  built  for  one  of 
the  points  of  tn angulation,  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  Piedmontese  engineers,  in 
their  celebrated  survey  in  1821,  1822, 
and  1823.  Looking,  from  the  rocks 
over  which  we  climbed,  up  the 
(Joombc  d'Ambin,  which  was  opposite 
to,  but  far  below  us,  a  scene  of  sterility 
and  utter  desolation,  scarcely  to  be 
matched  in  the  Alps,  was  offered  to 
our  view.  It  was  bounded  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  by  tlie  glaciers  of 

which  lay  a  dau- 


path  to  Salbertrand,  as  well  as 
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r,  to  il*  right,  to 
formerly  mentioned.  When  we  were 
pursuing  our  course  by  the  pasturages 
of  Savioes,  and  our  view  was  confined 
by  the  rocks  and  talus  on  the  tides  0/ 
the  valley,  we  were  too  much  inclosed 
to  sec  more  than  the  objects  close 
upon  us,  and  the  cloudless  sky  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  A  cloud 
would  have  been  a  luxury,  te  intercept 
the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun.  Rising, 
however,  from  this  glen,  towards  the 
Lac  Noir,  Ettienne  pointed  out  to  me 
the  path  by  winch  we  sliould  have 
readied  the  same  point,  by  a  shorter 
but  more  difficult  course,  if  we  had 
left  ihe  Col  de  Petit  Mont  Cenis  on 
our  right,  ascended  by  the  torrent  of 
the  J  assets,  to  the  Lacs  Noir  and 
Blanc,  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Bard,  and  thus  crossed  the  mountain 
by  a  more  direct  course  from  the  post 
l»ouse,  and  I  now  felt  some  regret  that 
I  did  not  adopt  that  path.  One  of  the 
views  to  illustrate  the  passage  of  the 
Waldenses,  by  the  summit  of  the  Little 
Moat  Cents,  would,  however,  in  thai 
case,  liave  wanted  the  range  of  moun- 
tains beyond  die  Col. 

We  skirted  the  Lac  Noir,  and  arrived 
at  thdt  point  on  the  Clairee,  where  we 
had  been  advised,  by  a  passing  tra- 
veller, on  a  former  occasion,  carefully 
to  keep  on  the  left.  Now  Ettienne 
led  the  way  over  some  rocks  to  the 


promise  of  our  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  course.  We  soon,  how- 
ever, reached  a  crest,  whence  we  looked 
down  mto  a  deep  valley,  through 
which  one  of  the  torrents  from  the 
glaciers  of  the  Ambin  pursued  a  rather 
quiet  course,  before  it  began  its  liead- 
long  descents  into  the  valley  of  Clairce. 

We  descended  nearly  halfway  down 
towards  the  torrent,  when  we  found  a 
convenient  place  of  rest,  below  a  bed 
of  snow,  which  we  had  traversed,  and 
near  another  into  which  a  bottle  of 
wine  was  thrust  to  cool—a  rather  slow 
operation,  which  we  were  not  very  im- 
patient about,  for  a  walk  of  five  hours 
made  us  enjoy  rest  as  well  as  refresh- 
ment; and  whilst  I  unpacked  Et- 
tienne 's  wallet  for  the  good  things  pro- 
vided by  Madame  Bock,  he,  in  return- 
ing from  the  snow  into  which  he  had 
thrust  the  bottle,  gathered  a  large 
handful  of  iteartsease,  with  which  the 
otherwise  sterile  slope  was  covered. 
They  were  as  lai^e  as  the  pruve  spe- 

various  iu 


colour,  and  of  a  fragrance  unmatched. 
How  little  is  known  of  the  luxuriance 
with  which  Nature  strews  her  unseen 
beauties  in  the  untrodden  paths  and 
inaccessible  acclivities  of  the  Alps! 
Here  was  a  spot  to  dine  and  rest  in  ! 
The  torrent  was  too  deep  below  for  its 
sound  to  reach  us.  Snows  were  above, 
beneath,  around  us.  On  our  right  rose 
tfre  vast  mass  of  the  Ambin,  its  glaciers 
streaming  into  every  ri£t  in  its  sides ; 
below  us,  lay  our  course  across  the 
torrent;  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
perpendicular  face  of  a  mountain, 
where,  though  we  could  trace  no  path, 
Ettieuuc  said  wc  must  climb.  Re- 
freshment, for  this  labour,  in  prospect, 
was  necessary ;  in  the  S*U*  i  Manger 
we  had  chosen — a  Goshen  in  this  wil- 
derness. We  began  our  attack  upou 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  Madame  Bock's 
favourite  provision  tor  travellers,  a 
gigot  of  alpine  mutton,  but  with  such 
an  excess  of  garlic  in  il,  that  it  was 
like  u  the  Irish  apple  tart,  all  quince;" 
and  though  I  had  no  idea  of  a  soiree 
before  my  eyes,  1  could  not  be  driven 
even  by  hunger  to  eat  it.  I  would  have 
readily  relinquished  aU  to  Ettienne; 
he  was,  however,  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  the  convent  to  "  eat  mutton 
cold  "  on  a  Friday.  This  made  the 
eggs,  for  two,  rather  a  short  allow- 
ance; but  the  gigot  was  not  wasted, 
Ettienne  had  a  dispensation  for  Satur- 
days, and  the  mutton  would  keep. 
Our  wine  frappc  was  perfect  for 
thirsty  bibber*.  After  this  repast,  and 
the  rest  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  we 
started  for  the  Col  de  Tom  lies.  The 
descent  to  the  torrent  was  steep  and 
difficult  over  the  loose  earth,  wet  from 
the  melting  snow  ;  but  where,  at  each 
step,  we  crushed  heartsease,  geutianella, 
and  a  hundred  other  alpine  flowers. 
At  length,  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
stream ;  it  was  too  wide  to  leap  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  elpensloc.  I  had 
one ;  and  at  a  narrow  point,  in  two  or 
three  springs,  I  crossed  it.  Ettienne, 
who  had  only  a  short  and,  for  such 
purpose,  useless  stick,  sought  up  and 
down  the  stream  a  spot  where  he  could 
get  over ;  he  at  length,  for  up,  found  a 
ford,  and  soon  recovered  the  time  lost, 
for  the  sturdy  mountaineer,  seeing  the 
course  which  I  had  taken,  struck  up 
the  rocks,  and  overtook,  by  getting 
above  me.  Here  the  climbing  became 
excessively  steep,  ;ind  soon  carried  us 
out  on  the  mouutaiu-side,  which  over- 
hung the  deep  valley  of  lb*  Oairce,  or 
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Jaillon.  Short  zigzags  carried  ua  still 
up  the  precipice.  Leaning  towards 
the  mountain-side,  holding  on,  and 
turning  cautiously  round  the  angles  of 
the  path,  it  was  only  when  I  at  last 
reached  a  resting  place,  where  Ettienne 
had  seated  himself,  that  I  was  sensible 
of  the  height  we  had  attained,  or  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  which  it  had 
opened  to  us.  So  steep  was  the  moun- 
tain-side against  which  we  rested,  that 
we  could  not  see  its  slope  ten  feet 
below  us ;  but  immediately  beyond 
lay  the  first  pasturage  which  we  had 
last  year  reached,  below  the  Col  de 
Clairee.  We  were  now  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  it.  Close  to  us 
was  the  enormous  and  black  mass  of 
the  Mont  Bard,  at  the  head  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  divide  the 
valleys  of  Jaillon  and  Novalese;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  latter,  rose  the 
magnificent  Roche  Melon ;  and  beyond 
we  saw  the  plains  of  Piedmont  spread 
out  like  a  map,  and  the  course  of  the 
Doire,  like  a  thread  of  silver,  through  the 
v^oomne  ot  ousa,  to  lunn.  oo  lew 
opportunities  occur  of  visiting  great 
elevations,  and  looking  down,  and  so 
little  practice  has  the  eye  in  such 
places,  that  a  scene  like  the  present, 
which  oilers  vast  and  distant  objects 
below,  instead  of  level  with  that  organ, 
appear  to  be  more  immediately  beneath 
the  observer  than  he  can  understand, 
or  reconcile  with  the  fact.  Objects 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  seem  to  be 
under  him :  his  general  observations 
are  made  on  the  level,  or  looking  up : 
this  practice  in  the  latter  enables  him 
to  conceive  their  distance  and  mag- 
nitude, but  his  eye,  uneducated  in 
looking  down,  is  deceived  in  both. 
The  lake  of  Geneva  has  been  de- 
scribed by  every  one  who  has  attained 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  though 
nearly  fifty  miles  distant,  as  appearing 
at  his  feet.  All  who  have  enjoyed  the 
scene  from  the  Righi,  have  scarcely 
doubted  that  they  could  throw  a  stone 
into  the  lake  of  Zug,  yet  a  cannon 
ball  would  hardly  reach  it.  Whilst 
looking  upon  those  scenes,  there  is  a 
sense  of  security  felt  in  the  immediate 
spot  rested  upon ;  but  this  was  scarcely 
the  case  when  we  were  leaning  rather 
than  sitting,  on  the  mountain-side,  and 
with  our  heels  pressed  against  a  stone, 
or  buried  in  the  shallow  soil,  the  toe 
cutting  against  objects  thousands  of 
feet  below  and  beyond  it,  and  with  the 
full  conviction  that  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  recover  from  a  slip.  Such 
a  vast  view,  seen  from  such  a  situation, 
has  the  sublime  emotion  it  excites,  in- 
creased to  a  degree  inconceivable  to 
those  who  have  never  received  the  im- 
pression, or  felt  the  excitement. 

On  looking  up  we  had  still  a  fearful 
height  to  attain,  but  not  a  quarter  of 
what  we  had  to  climb  was  yet  visible. 
Still  we  scrambled  up,  trusting  much 
to  our  hands,  keeping  our  faces  to  the 
mountain,  and  only  turning  round  in 
spots  of  comparative  safety.  Near  the 
top,  however,  the  stones  appeared  as  if 
the  grasp  of  the  hand,  or  the  pressure 
of  the  foot,  would  displace  them.  We 
did  not  venture  to  detach  and  roll  any 

UOWn,  leasi  me  ntH-ns  ur  uie  siicpucrus 

in  the  pasturage  below  might  suffer  for 
our  folly.  At  length  we  escaped  from 
the  difficulties,  and  stepped  out  firmly 
upon  the  highest  pasturages ;  the  glorious 
view  took  a  wider  range,  a  basin,  the 
Coombe  of  Touilles,  lay  below  us, 
bounded  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Quatre  Dents,  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  closed  the  head  of  the 
basin  on  our  right,  by  the  Col  de  Val- 
lon .  Over  the  opposite  range  appeared 
the  mountains  which  formed  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  valley  of 
Exilles,  and  divided  it  from  the  valley 
of  Perouse.  Along  this  range  the  Mont 
Albergan,  above  Fenestrelles,  in  the 
Val  Clusone,  and  the  Chaberton,  above 
Cesanne,  in  the  valley  of  Exilles,  were 
conspicuous  ohjects,  each  crowned  with 
obelisks,  employed  in  the  recent  trian- 
gulation.  A  snowy  chain  was  seen 
stui  Deyona  tnese,  even  io  tne  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  valleys  of  the 
Waldenses;  and  if  the  weather,  at  the 
time  of  their  march,  had  been  clear, 
the  first  view  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
emotions  it  excited,  would  have  taken 
place  here.  This  view  over  the  valley 
of  Touilles,  was  an  extension  of  the 
view  previously  enjoyed ;  as  we  rose 
the  Coombe  of  Susa  appeared  to  sink 
more  immediately  under  us,  and  the 
basin  at  the  head  of  the  Clairee,  which 
I  observed  last  year  to  form  and  con- 
dense clouds,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  caldron,  had  again,  though 
the  sky  was  bright  and  clear  above  os, 
commenced  its  incantations. 

Just  as  we  were  stepping  from  the 
last  difficulty  of  our  ascent,  upon  the 
safe  summit,  a  chasseur  so  suddenly 
presented  himself  from  behind  a  rock, 
as  to  startle  us — he  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful.  After  some  conversation,  and 
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e  little  present  to  increase  his  slock  of 
ammunition,  he  scrambled  away  to- 
wards the  Glaciers  peuibles.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  heard  the  report  of  his  gun. 
As  we  afterwards,  during  the  day,  saw 
several  ptarmigan  in  this  mountain,  he 
had  probably  fired  at  one  of  these 
birds,  or  at  an  unlucky  marmot. 

Our  course  lay  along  the  mountain- 
side, the  base  of  the  Mont  d'Ambin, 
on  a  sort  of  terrace  above  the  basin  or 
valley  of  Touilles  ;  sometimes  over 
vast  platforms  of  rock,  exposed  and 
herbless,  at  others  sinking  deep  into 
the  crues  or  furrows  of  the  mountain- 
side, the  rude  channels  cut  by  the  tor- 
rents melted  from  the  glaciers  far  above 
us.  1  he^e  were  sometimes  passed  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  it  was  only  when 
we  got  out  again,  upon  points  com- 
manding the  valley  and  surrounding 
cols,  that  we  were  certain  of  our 
course.  Ettienne  often  paused  as  if 
undecided,  and  at  length  pointed  out, 
directly  across  the  valley,  a  course 
which  led  over  the  mountains  on  the 
other  side,  which  he  said  was  the 
easiest  but  the  longest  course  to  Sal- 
berlrand. 

Knowing  where  the  village  lay,  the 
course  over  the  Col  de  Grand  Vallon 
was  evidently  the  most  direct,  and 
we  pursued  it.  Across  the  valley  he 
pointed  out  what  I  had  inquired  after, 
—the  situation  of  an  extraordinary  tun- 
nel cut  through  the  mountain ;  he  said 
we  should  arrive  at  it  on  the  other  side. 
Our  course  now  increased  in  difficulty: 
the  sides  became  so  broken  and  preci- 
pitous, that  it  required  firm  feet  and 
steady  heads  to  pass  many  points  really 
dangerous ;  tltese  passed,  the  bend 
round  the  head  of  the  valley  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  we  looked  down 
and  traced  the  course  of  the  stream— 
the  Ciauri — which  descends  into  the 
Vul  de  Clairee,  and  another  which 
passed  by  the  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain ;  there  were  old  chalets  in  the 
hollow,  and  we  saw  some  cows, but  no 
inhabitants.  Immediately  over  us  was 
the  Col  de  Grand  Vallon,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  steep  and  difficult 
acclivity.  I  was  often  obliged  to  rest, 
and  when  I  reached  the  summit  I  felt 
excessive  fatigue ;  my  feet  had  become 
very  sore,  and,  from  the  height  we  had 
attained,  I  saw  enough,  of  the  labour  of 
the  day  which  yet  remained,  to  appal 
me.  The  whole  course  of  the  valley  of 
Exilles  was  laid  open  to  me,  from  the 
Fort,  to  the  valley  above  Cesanne ;  and 


it  was  only  on  quitting  the  Col  that  we 
parted  from  the  glorious  panorama, 
which  had  been  before  us  so  long,  of 
the  plains  of  Italy.  Striking  and  mag- 
nificent as  the  deep  valley  appeared 
abruptly  below  us,  Salbertrand  at  least 
four  hours  distant,  was  an  object  which 
threatened  so  much  futieme  to  reach  it, 
that  I  confess  I  looked  upon  this  part 
of  the  prospect  rather  with  dread  than 
pleasure. 

Our  course  lay  down  towards  the 
Coorabe  de  Galembre,  a  deep  crue  on 
our  right,  headed  by  the  fine  glaciers 
of  Galembre,  whose  meetings  had  cut 
this  channel.  It  was  very  steep,  and 
over  a  fine  pasturage,  which  the  short 
slippery  grass  rendered  very  difficult 
and  fatiguing.  Ettienne  was  uncertain 
of  the  course  which  led  to  the  tunnel, 
at  the  end  where  the  waters  gushed  out 
into  the  valley  of  Exilles.  We  fortu- 
nately  met  a  boy  on  the  pasturage,  who 
was  attending  about  twenty  cows;  he 
pointed  out  to  us  our  course.  We 
soon  entered  a  forest  of  stunted  pines, 
and  descended  by  a  very  steep  path, 
rilled  with  loose  stones,  which  would 
not  bind  in  the  soil.  We  more  than 
once  seemed  to  miss  our  way,  but  at 
length  reached  a  chalet,  in  greater  ex- 
haustion from  heat  and  fatigue,  and 
blistered  feet,  than  I  had  ever  before 
suffered.  A  young  woman  in  the 
chalet  immediately  offered  us  milk, 
which  Ettienne  would  not  allow  me  to 
drink  until  it  had  been  made  hot; 
during  this  preparation  I  had  fallen 
sound  asleep  on  a  rock  opposite  the 
door  of  the  chalet.  This  rest  and  re- 
freshment relieved  me  much  ;  and  I  in- 
quired the  distance  to  the  trou,  or  canal. 
The  girl  offered  to  accompany  us  there, 
assuring  me  that  it  was  only  deux  pas, 
a  petit  demi  heure  distant,  and  tout  en 
plain,  phrases  which  I  shall  associate 
with  fatigue  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
thought,  tired  as  I  was,  I  could  give 
an  hour  to  so  interesting  an  object,  and 
we  setoff ;  but  it  was  up  the  mountain- 
side for  some  way,  and  as  bad  as  any 
path  that  I  had  encountered  for  the  day, 
in  some  places  only  as  wide  as  the 
stone  stepped  upon,  which  jammed  up 
a  hollow,  where  a  slip  would  have  car- 
ried down  the  careless  or  giddy  travel- 
ler to  the  depths  of  the  valley.  On 
the  left  rose  steep  pasturages  crowned 
with  aiguilles  of  rock,  which  crested 
the  summits  of  the  mountain  mass  that 
divides  the  valley  of  Touilles  from  the 
valley  of  Exilles.   It  was  a  walk  of  an 
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hour  aud  a  lialf  before  we  reached  the 
hou,  which  I  was  glad  to  have  visited. 
The  motive  for  its  construction  was 
obvious.  No  springs  arose  out  of  the 
rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley 
of  Exilles,  no  glaciers  rested  on  their 
summits ;  the  waters  from  the  Ambin 
flowed  into  the  valley  of  Touilles,  and 
thence  into  the  Clairee ;  and  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  formerly  found  the 
mountain-side,  above  Exilles,  arid  and 
sterile.  To  render  this  fertile  was  a 
bold  undertaking.  The  people  of  the 
neighbouring  communes  employed  a 
man  named  Colomban  Roma  in,  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Gilles,  in  the  diocess  of 
Nismes,  in  Provence,  to  cut  this 
tunnel,  through  the  mountain,  five 
feet  ten  incites  high,  and  three  feet  four 
incites  wide.  The  terms  agreed  upon 
were,  that  lie  was  to  receive  five  florins 

s5^iT  (ill  I  i  t  o  1  -      ^  -  i  ^   li  1 1         1 1 1  (.  1 1 G  ^  J  d^l- 

vanced,  and  to  be  furnished  with  a 
hectolitre  of  good  wine  (twenty-four 
gallons),  half  a  hectolitre  of  corn,  and 
a  hectolitre  of  legumes  per  month; 
they  built  him  a  cabin,  and  a  forge  at 
the  entrance,  and  furnished  him  with 
tools,  charcoal,  and  all  other  requisites. 
This  persevering  man  worked  hard  for 
seven  years  on  his  task,  which  he  was 
often  upon  the  point  of  abandoning,  dis- 
gusted with  the  incessant  labour ;  the 
prayers  and  entreaties,  however,  of  the 
population  to  be  benefited  by  his  ex* 
ertions,  induced  him  to  persevere,  and, 
after  piercing  520  feet  (Bourcet  says 
650  feet),  he  accomplished  a  work 
which  has  benefited  every  succeeding 
generation  in  the  valley.  A  litUe  river 
of  pure  water  gushes  from  the  moun- 
tain-side, and  1  quaffed  from  it  to  the 
memory  of  Colomban  ilomain. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  of  this 
work,  that  the  celebrated  Vauban,  in 
1711,  sent  persons  to  examine  it,  and 
report  upon  the  way  in  which  it  was 
accomplished.  That  which  seemed 
most  to  have  surprised  him,  was  how 
the  miner  obtained  air,  and  many  cu- 
rious conjectures  were  offered  upon 
the  subject;  but  as  no  record  or  tra- 

uiuuu   i  \i  i    ui  ilia  Having  prm,llCcliiy 

found  any  difficulty,  it  is  probable  that 
none  ever  existed,  except  in  the  theo- 
ries of  those  who  conjectured  them. 

This  stream,  led  by  a  thousand  little 
channels,  irrigates  the  whole  side  of 
i lie  valley  below  it,  though  this  -is  so 
steep,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  labours  of  the  field  can  be  carried 
on  upon  such  a  slope.   The  soog  of 


the  husbandmen,  however,  engaged  in 
cutting  aud  housing  the  rich  crops  of 
hay  which  this  torrent  had  produced, 
came  cheerily  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Close  to  the  trvu  I  started  a 
covey  of  seven  partridges.  This  canal 
evidently  lay  in  the  path  by  which  we 
should  have  passed,  if  we  had  directly 
descended  from  the  Col  de  Touilles 
into  the  valley,  and  up  by  some  peaks 
which  we  -aw ,  called  die  Quatre  Dents. 
Ettienne  ran  on  the  path  some  way, 

and  look  upon  the  path  we  should 
have  taken  if  we  had  passed  by  this 
Col ;  but  he  did  not  reach  even  the 
lofty  precipices  beneath  which  lie  re- 
membered tliat  the  route  pasted,  and 
having  the  fear  of  the  still  distant  Sal- 
bertrand  before  his  eyes,  he  returned 
to  me. 

chalet,  thoroughly  sore  and  wearied; 
and  [shall  long  remember  this  mountain 
girl's  deux  pat—petit  derm  keure,  and 
tout  en  plain.  I  might  have  thought 
of  the  insignificance  of  the  excursion 
as  site  did,  if  I  had  not  been  walking 
since  five  o'clock,  without  having  had 
twenty  minutes'  rest,  during  one  of  tiie 
most  difficult  day's  journeys  I  ever 
made,  of  fourteen  hours.  To  gain 
Salbertrand,  three  hours  distant,  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  sleep  in  the  chalet;  the 
girl  advised,  therefore,  our  descending 
to  the  village  of  St.  Colomban,  about 
an  hour  down  the  mountain,  where  we 
should  fiud  an  aubergc! — an  "asses 
bon  gite,"  as  she  called  it.  She  point- 
ed out  a  short  cut ;  but  it  would  now 
have  been  dark,  except  for  the  be- 
wildering light  of  the  moon,  which  had 

in  an  unknown  "  short  cut,"  and  I  gave 
the  girl  a  franc  to  accompany  us  so 
far  that  we  could  not  afterwards  wan- 
der from  the  right  course.  1  never 
suffered  so  severely  as  in  this  descent. 
We  soon  reached  a  road,  walled  on 
cither  side,  as  fences  to  the  terraces, 
formed  to  keep  up  the  soil  upon  them; 
unfortunately,  every  stone  on  these 
little  plots  of  ground,  had  been  care- 
fully thrown  into  the  road,  where  there 
was  no  soil  to  hold  Utem,  nor  travel- 
ling enough  to  crush  them ;  there  tbey 
remained  loose  upon  the  rocky  surface, 
offered  to  my  blistered  feet  an  hour's 
excruciating  torment,  and  obtained  my 
hearty  malediction.  When  we  ap- 
proached tlte  village,  I  sent  Ettienne 
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on  to  find  the  auberge, 
after  him  through  sleep,  narrow,  and 
dirty  lanes;  but  1  could  neither  find 
Ettienne  nor  the  inn.  After  wandering 
about  tone  time,  I  met  him ;  his  re- 
port was  dismal;  he  had  found  what 
was  called  the  auberge,  but  there  was 
no  accommodation,  t  determined  to 
for  myself,  and  in  one  of  the 
lanes  turned  suddenly  under 
a  low  arch,  and  in  total  darkness  de- 
scended by  what  once  might  have  been 
steps,  but  now  a  steep,  foul,  and  dan- 
some  houses  ;  on  emerging,  we  crossed 
a  wooden  bridge,  which  led  to  the 
house ;  on  it,  1  met  the  landlord  ;  he 
coolly  said  tint  he  had  no  bed,  and 
not  even  a  grange  near,  where  I  could 
rest  on  the  hay.  lie  had  no  bread ,  nor 
meat,  nor  eggs,  in  the  house,  but  I 
might  have  wine;  and  if  I  would  lie 
on  some  straw  with  the  pigs  and  the 
children,  I  might  sleep  in  the  kitchen. 
This  I  refused  ;  and  asked  him  if  the 
village  had  a  curt.  He  said,  Yes, 
and  the  curl  had  a  bed,  if  he  chose  to 
accommodute  me.  This  was  a  promise 
of  Paradise.  1  oflered  a  franc  to  him 
to  shew  the  way  to  the  curb's  house ; 
this  the  landlord  undertook  to  do,  and 
reasceuding  by  the  dark  passage,  soon 
reached  the  house ;  but  the  cure  was 
absent.  Fairly  knocked  up,  I  sat  on 
the  step  of  his  door,  and  oflered  an- 
other franc  to  the  landlord  if  he  would 
hunt  up  the  cure  in  the  village, 
and  bespeak  his  kindness  for  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  benighted,  wearied,  and 
of  his  hospitality.  In  about 
minutes,  the  good  Samaritan 
came,  and  kindly  received  me.  lie 
said,  in  his  poor  village,  a  stranger 
could  not  find  much  accommodation, 
but  he  had  a  spare  bed  at  my  service. 
A  buxom,  good-tempered  woman  (a 
Catholic  priest's  housekeeper  is  always 
well  chosen)  bustled  about  with  great 
kindness  to  serve  me.  I  was  oflered 
coffee,  bread,  and  wine;  but  I  had 
fortunately  some  lea,  which  I  preserved 
in  my  haversack,  and  it  was  soon 
boiled  in  the  cafitUrc  of  the  cure. 

How  little  a  tea-drinking  party  in 
England  knows  of  the  refreshing  effects 
of  this  beverage  ("  praise  to  the  Giver  1"), 
after  fatigue  and  exertion  such  as  I  had 
just  endured the  circumstances  under 
which  such  comnu 


an  Old  Soldier ;  "  If  a  man  in  cnguuiu, 
after  having  eaten  an  alderman's  dinner, 
and  lounged  upon  a  sofa,  with  a  Turkey- 
carpet  under  his  feet,  a  blazing  fire  be- 
fore him,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
fancies  that  he  really  knows  the  com- 
fort of  tobacco  in  that  shape,  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  He  must  rise,  wet  to 
the  skin,  and  numbed  with  the  cold, 
from  the  lea  side  of  a  tree  or  hedge, 
where  he  has  been  shivering  all  night 
under  a  flood  of  rain — then  let  him 
light  his  cigar,  and  the  warmth  and 
comfort  which  it  imparts  is  incredible." 
My  feet  were  bathed  in  hot  water; 
and  Madelaine  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare two  hot  towels,  for  what  purpose 
I  did  not  understand.  The  cur*  and 
his  handmaiden  had  observed  how 
much  I  had  suffered  from  excessive 
perspiration.  When  the  towels  were 
heated,  she  came  to  me,  took  oft  my 
cravat,  opened  my  shirt  collar,  and 
thrust  the  hot  clotltes  down,  around  me, 
between  my  shirt  and  skin.  There  was 
an  indescribable  enjoyment  in  their 
warmth.  Then  taking  a  lamp,  she  at 
once  led  me  to  the  chamber,  desired 
me  not  to  remove  the  towels,  but  sleep 
in  them,  and  I  should  rise  refreshed, 
and  protected  by  them  from  taking 
ool d  •    .1  lie  1)0(1        d  luxury  •  it-  w^jis 


enjoyed  converts  them  into  luxuries. 
I  remember  Colonel  Leach's  remarks 
a  cigar,  in  bit  Rough  Sketches  by 


comfortable,  and  the  room  clean.  Some 
prints  of  saints  were  hung  round  the 
walls  ;  and  a  few  books  —  breviaries 
and  missals  — were  on  a  table.  A 
clock,  which  struck  twelve  every  hour 
—  I  had  not  the  wit  to  stop  it— two 
or  three  times  awoke  me ;  for  the  fa- 
tigue I  had  suffered  exceeded  the  quan- 
tity which  would  induce  sound  sleep. 

There  is  a  little  uncertainty  about 
the  actual  course  of  the  Vaudois  on 
this  44  the  eighth  and  very  memorable 
day  "  of  their  march,  partly  owing  to 
the  names  of  places  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  them.  I  formerly 
mentioned  that  the  pass  of  the  Col 
de  Clairee,  so  called  by  Ettieime,  and 
I  think  appropriately,  because  it  led 
by  the  course  of  the  torrent  of  Ciairce 
to  the  valley  of  Jaillon,  and  there  is 
no  other  pass  by  which  the  Vaudois 
could  have  reached  the  Jaillon  from  the 
Little  Mont  Cenis,  is,  in  the  latest 
survey  of  the  district,  called  the  Col 
Clapier.  The  difficult  ascent  and  pass, 
on  the  right,  from  the  Lac  Noir,  which 
we  took  to-day,  to  reach  the  valley  of 
Tou i lies,  is  called  the  Col  de  Coche  ; 
and  the  Col  by  the  Quatre  Dents,  near 
the  celebrated  tunnel,  is  called  the  Col 
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de  Touilles.  The  employment  of  the 
latter  name  in  common  for  the  three 
passes,  described  only  as  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  Col  de  Touilles,  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  difficulty  here 
in  tracing  their  actual  course.  Their 
descent  by  the  "Touliers"  (Clairee)  is 
described  as  over  precipices  rather  than 
a  path,  by  which  they  reached  the  val- 
ley of  Jaillon ;  "  which  was  so  narrow, 
and  the  stream  so  rapid,  that  the  Vau- 
dois  felt  as  if  they  were  entering  their 
sepulchre/'  And  here,  "  benumbed 
with  cold  and  wet,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue,"  they  bivouaced  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day's  march.  On 
the  eighth  morning  they  united,  and 
marched  down  the  narrow  valley,  in- 
tending to  reach  Chaumont,  above  Susa. 
But  they  found  the  approach  strongly 
defended,  and  the  heights  above  them 
covered  with  French  soldiers,  and  pea- 
sants aiding  them  by  rolling  rocks  and 
stones  into  the  valley  below  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Vaudois ;  whose  only 
chance  ot  satety  trom  utter  destruction 
was  to  return  from  this  fearful  defile 
by  the  course  they  came.  "  Pour  re- 
cagner  ces  hauteurs,"  says  the  original 
narrator,  "  il  falut  monter  ou  plutot 
grimper,  en  marchant  souvent  autants 
des  mains  que  des  pies,"  &c.  "  Us 
se  rassurereut,  et  aiant  pris  la  resolu- 
tion de  remonter  la  MontagneMe  Tou- 
liers,"  &c.  Acland  says :  "  Some  no- 
tion may  be  formed  of  it  (the  difficulty 
of  returning)  from  the  feet,  that  the 
hostages  entreated  that  they  might  suf- 
fer death,  as  preferable  to  such  extreme 
hardship.  The  Vaudois  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  regaining  the  heights,  but 
with  a  confusion  which  cost  them  dear, 
for  many  of  their  men  were  left  behind 
and  made  prisoners."  In  the  small 
but  beautiful  engraving  of  the  "  Topo- 
graphie  du  Mont  d'Ambin  et  de  ses 
Environs,"  published  by  the  Austrian 
government  in  the  Operations  Gcode- 
sique,  &c.  &c,  by  the  Austrian  and 
Piedmontese  officers  so  often  alluded 
to,  all  the  Cols  of  the  mountain  of 
Touilles  are  distinguished  except  that 
of  Coche ;  and  a  dotted  line  is  laid 
down,  as  if  of  a  practicable  path,  up 
the  precipitous  course  of  the  torrent 
which  descends  from  the  basin  of 
Touilles.  This  would,  if  practicable, 
have  been  the  shortest  course  for  the 
Vaudois  to  the  actual  Col  de  Touilles. 
But  if  the  statement  be  literally  true, 
that  they  regained  the  point  on  the 
Col  de  Clairee,  from  which  tliey  de- 


scended the  evening  before,  "  remonter 
la  Montague  de  Touliers,"  they  must 
have  used  incredible  exertion,  fatigued 
as  they  were  in  passing  the  Clairee,  the 
Coche,  and  the  Touilles ;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  passed  by  the  Col  de 
Grand  Vallon  from  the  Col  de  Coche. 
There  is  little  doubt,  if  they  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  Col  de  Claiffee,  that 
they  crossed  from  the  Coche  to  the 
Touilles,  and  "  continued  their  march, 
closely  united,   through    many  ob- 

till  they  approached  a  village  (St.  Co- 
lomban),  about  a  league  from  Salber- 
trand."  Here  the  trap  was  laid,  into 
which  thev  were  (o  be  decoved  or  driven, 
and  caught  —  by  "  5500  welUentrench- 
ed  troops," commanded  by  the  Marqute 
de  Larrey. 

I  was  up  at  five,  and  looked  out  from 
the  window  of  my  dormitory  over  the 
valley  of  Exilles.  The  cure"  was  in  his 
garden,  and  shouted  up  a  morning  sa- 
lutation to  me.  Etuenoe  prepared 
milk  and  eggs— a  sumptuous  break- 
fast ;  be  bad  also  obtained  a  mule  for 
the  day's  journey,  and  a  guide  in  the 
brother  of  Madelaiue.  A  douceur  to 
the  curt?,  under  the  pretence  that  it 
was  for  his  handmaiden,  was  accepted ; 
but,  as  Ettienne  afterwards  said,  "  he 
was  more  likely  to  keep  it  himself"— 
"  le  coquin  ctott  tres  ricbe."  His  in- 
come from  his  parish  was  300  francs 
a-year;  but  as  he  was  the  priest  of  the 
fori,  where  he  got  500  more  for  pardon- 
ing the  peccadillos  of  the  soldiers.  I 
started  from  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
with  grateful  feelings  for  his  kindness. 
We  soon  descended  into  the  deep  ctue 
of  the  Galambre,  to  cross  its  torrent. 
The  was  wild    and  hratitiful 

The  ravine,  well  wooded  on  the  side  of 
St.  Colomban,  terminated  with  the 
white  bastions  of  the  upper  fort  of 
Exilles,  situated  on  a  knoll  still  far 
below  me.  Rising  on  toe  opposite 
side  of  this  gorge  by  a  very  narrow 
and  fearful  path,  where  I  felt  it  to  be 
too  dangerous  to  ride,  I  scrambled 
round  the  brow  to  where  many  soldiers 
from  the  fort  were  engaged  in  forming 
a  new  line  of  approach  to  it.  In  fol- 
lowing the  mountain  crues,  the  path 
was  impracticable  for  the  mule :  it  was, 
therefore,  led  by  a  lower  path  to  a  farm- 
house which  we  saw  on  the  other  side 
of  the  deep  ravine  that  I  had  lo  cross. 
The  attendance  of  a  boy,  as  a  guide  to 
me,  was  very  useful.  We  went  through 
some  fields  of  barley  to  a  little  hamlet 
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wildly  situated  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  wound  our  way  into  the  deep 
hollows  cut  by  the  torrent.  Into  the 
deepest  parts  of  these  recesses  the  sun's 
rays  poured  with  unmitigated  force  : 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirred ;  and  the 
heat,  excessive  in  any  situation,  was 
here  dreadful.  How  grateful  it  was  to 
gasp  the  slight  breeze  of  the  valley, 
felt  in  rounding  the  most  projecting 
points  on  the  mountain -side,  and  to 

?uaff  the  bright  fresh  springs  which 
occasionally  passed ! 
At  length  I  reached  the  farm-house, 
remounted  the  mule,  and  from  the  next 
brow  looked  down  upon  Salbertrand, 
the  point  whence  the  Vaudois,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  saw  the  fires 
of  the  enemy's  en  trench  hum  its.  The 
path  was  steep ;  but  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  reached  the  auberge  at 
Salbertrand.  Here  we  rested  a  little, 
and  took  some  wine ;  and,  I  had  cold 
meat,  and  bread  and  cheese,  with  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  put  into 
Ettienne's  wallet,  which  was  cheerfully 
borne  by  him.  After  about  half  an 
hour's  rest,  we  started  to  cross  the 
Mont  du  Sow  (Montague  de  Sci  of 
Henri  Arnaud).  We  descended  to  the 
river,  and  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
the  torrent  of  the  Doira  Susana.  There 
is  another  bridge  further  up  the  stream ; 
but  that  which  we  crossed  was  obvious- 
ly that  where  the  battle  was  fought,  as 
it  was  the  only  one  that  lay  directly  in 
their  march.  The  Vaudois  crept  along 
by  the  track  which  I  had  followed  from 
St.  Colomban,  to  avoid  those  who  were 
posted  in  the  valley  below.  At  length 
they  saw  the  village  of  Salbertrand ; 
and,  when  they  were  within  half  a 
league  of  the  bridge,  they  discovered 
thirty-six  fires  below  them,  which  they 
rightfully  considered  as  indications  of 
troops ;  for,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  avant-guard  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  which  retreated  after  firing 
one  volley,  and  left  five  dead  on  the 
field.  As  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  immediate  battle,  the  Vaudois 
united  in  prayer ;  and  having  scoured 
the  country  on  either  side,  in  search 
of  ambuscade,  advanced  close  to  the 
bridge. 

"  Hie  enemy,  who  was  entrenched  on 
the  opposite  bank,  bailed  them  with  a 
■  Qui  rive  V  <  Friends,'  was  the  answer, 
'  provided  they  were  permitted  to  puns. ' 
The  enemy  would  have  no  such  friends 
on  those  terms,  and  shouting  out  *  To 
slaughter!*  opened  a  tire  of  more  than 


MDO  shots  iu  a  volley.  Mons.  de  la  Tour 
(Henri  Arnaud)  ordered  his  men  to  he 
down  on  their  faces ;  and  only  one  was 
wounded.  A  Savoyard  gentleman,  a  host- 
age, who  had  grown  gray  under  arms, 
declared  he  bad  never  seen  so  heavy  a 
fire  with  so  slight  an  effect.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  Captain  Mou. 
don  of  Bobi,  and  Mons.  de  la  Tour,  with 
two  refugees,  not  only  made  head  against, 
but  actually  checked  two  companies,  who 
were  making  a  charge  on  them  in  the 
rear.    Our  Vaudois,  now  between  two 

all  must  be  hazarded.  Iu  this  desperate 
crisis,  some  one  shouted, '  Courage  !  the 
bridge  is  carried  !'  though  it  was  not. 
But  our  soldiers  were  so  animated  by  the 
exclamation,  that  throwing  themselves 
headlong,  with  sabre  and  bayonet,  on  the 
bridge,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  it, 
rushed  impetuously  on  the  entrench- 
ments, carried  them  on  the  first  attack, 
and  pursued  the  enemy  so  closely  as  to 
seize  many  by  the  hair.  Never  was  a 
charge  more  severe.  The  Vaudois  sabre 
shattered  the  swords  of  the  French,  and 
made  itself  dreaded  by  tbe  fire  it  struck 
from  the  muskets,  no  longer  used  except 
to  guard  off  the  blows  of  the  victors.  So 
brilliant  and  complete  was  the  victory, 
that  Mons.  le  Marquis  de  Larrey,  who 
commanded  the  enemy,  exclaimed,  with 
oaths,  according  to  French  custom, '  Is  it 
possible  that  I  have  lost  my  honour  and 
the  battle  V  and,  despairing  of  any  re- 
medy, added,  1  Sauve  que  peut!'  He 
himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
carried  off,  with  some  other  officers,  to 
Brian; on  ;  but  not  conceiving  himself 
safe  even  there,  he  was  removed  on  a 
litter  to  Embrun.  The  battle  lasted  two 
hours  :  and  so  great  was  the  disorder  into 
which  the  enemy  were  thrown,  that  many 
of  them,  as  the  only  chance  of  escape, 
mixed  among  the  Vaudois  ,  hut  mistak- 
ing the  Vaudois  watchword,  '  Augrogne,' 
for  '  Grogne,'  more  than  200  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  this  $hibboleth.  The  field  of  battle 
was  covered  with  the  dead  ;  many  of  the 
enemy's  companies  being  reduced  to  se- 
ven or  eight  men,  without  a  single  officer. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  baggage,  and  all 
the  ammunition,  fell  a  prey  to  our  victo- 
rious Vaudois.  The  moon  rose,  but  did  not 
shew  one  remaining  foe.  Mons.  Arnaud, 
always  under  the  name  of  Mons.  de  la 
Tour,  then  called  together  his  little  band, 
and  directed  that  thirteen  chests  which 
were  found  should  be  broken  up,  and 
that  such  booty  as  they  could  not  carry 
should  be  thrown  into  the  river.  He  also 
ordered  every  man  to  supply  himself  with 
ball  and  powder  ;  after  which  the  rest  of 
the  ammunition  was  set  on  fire.  The 
trumpets  were  then  sounded  ;  and  all  of 
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made  the  air  ring  with  the  following  joy- 
ful exclamation,  '  Thanks  to  the  Ktornnl 
of  armies,  who  ha."*  given  us  the  victory 
over  our  enemies!' 

**  What !  a  handful  of  men  beat  S500 
troops,  well  entrenched,  among  whom 
fifteen  companies  of  regulars  and 


eleven  of  militia,  with  all  the  peasants 
that  could  be  collected,  besides  the  troops 
which  attacked  this  handful  in  the  rear ! 
heli«>f  in  so  improbable  a  fact  must  be 
grounded  on  a  conviction,  that  the  hand 
of  God  not  only  fought  with  the  Vaudois, 
bnt  blinded  the  French.  For  how  elee 
can  we  account  for  their  not  thinking  of 
cutting  away  the  wooden  bridge,  and 
thus  effectually  checking  the  Vaudois? 
For  the  Dora  was  so  swelled,  that  any 
attempt  to  wade  through  it  would  have 
been  to  court  inevitable  death.  If  this 
glorious  victory  is  matter  of  surprise,  the 
small  loss  of  the  Vaudois  in  obtaining  it 
is  not  less  so.   It  amounted  only  to  ten 

or  ihcito  wouimkhi,  ami  iourifPii  or  ni- 
teen  killed,  in  addition  to  one  of  the 
hostages,  six  only  of  which  failed  in 
making  their  escape  during  the  conflict." 

The  next  day  they  learned  at  La  Tra- 
verse, where  the  account  of  their  victory 
had  preceded  them,  that  the  enemy  had 
lost  twelve  captain*,  and  many  other 
officers,  and  600  privates  dead  on  the 
field. 

This  battle,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Balsille,  were  the  most  extraordinary 
events  of  the  "  Rentrte  Glorieuse. 
The  preceding  exertions  and  fatigue  of 
the  Vaudois,  in  the  march  winch  I  have 

a  successful  struggle  hopeless,  eveo 
with  equal  numbers.  But  this  victory 
was  like  refreshment  to  them,  and  tliey 
resoived  immediately  to  continue  their 
march  through  the  night;  and  the 
JSarrativc  thus  continues  . 

"  Though,  after  such  an  action,  repo&e 
was  more  necessary  than  ever,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  three  days 
and  nights  had  been  occupied  by  heavy 
marches,  with  insufficient  food,  yet  it  was 
thought  right  to  advance,  lest  the  enemy 
should  receive  reinforcement.  The  re. 
mainder  of  so  glorious  a  night  was  there* 
fore  employed  in  climbing  the  mountain 
of  Set  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  It  was 
a  business  of  infinite  pain,  for  the  men 
fell  down  from  drowsiness  and  fatigue  at 
every  step;  and  manv  more  would  have 
been  lost  than  were  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  peculiar  care  taken  by  the  rear, 
guard  to  awaken  such  as  thus  Cell  asleep 
on  the  ground,  and  compel  them  to  pro- 


plain  near  Salljertrand  ;  but  the  ascent 
from  it  on  the  mountain -side  is  very 
abrupt.  A  few  zigzag  and  steep  turns 
gave  us  a  commanding  view  of  the 
valley  ;  and  the  scene  was  certainly 
beautiful,  from  the  Roche  Melon,  over 
the  lower  valley  of  Exilles,  to  the 
Mont  Chaberton,  which  commands  the 
upper  valley,  and  appears  to  guard  the 
pass  to  the  Mont  Genevre. 

In  about  an  hour  we  readied  the 
village  of  Lubcrge,  and,  still  higher, 
that  of  Celles,  where  there  is  a  saw- 
mill. The  heat  was  most  oppressive; 
and  every  pump  or  spring  that  we 
passed  was  put  in  requisition.  There 
were  many  little  hamlets  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  the  peasantry  were 
getting  in  their  harvest ;  which,  borne 
on  mules,  in  the  narrow  paths,  often 
embarrassed  us  in  passing  them.  At 
length  we  reached  the  forest  j  and  find- 
ing a  mossy  bank  in  its  shade,  and  a 
cold  spring  near,  in  which  we  could 
cool  our  wine,  the  mule  was  unsadd  led , 
and  allowed  to  range  whilst  we  enjoyed 
the  rest  and  luxury  of  lying  outstretched 
on  the  ground,  and  used  the  contents 
of  Kttieune's  wallet.  What  a  glorious 
spot  for  giptpng  I    We  were  on  the 
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the  side  of  the  mountain  the  view 
uninterrupted  :  it  had  narrowed  in  ex- 
tent, but  it  was  limited  in  height  only 
by  heaven.  Now  pure  and  cloudless, 
directly  before  me,  lay  the  Col  de Grand 
Vallon,  the  glaciers  of  Oalambre,  and 
the  Mont  d'Ambin.  All  the  Cols 
across  this  part  of  the  great  chain 
could  distinctly  be  traced,  and  my 
path  of  the  preceding  day  over  tlie 
Grand  Vallon,  and  down  the  steep 
pasturages  to  theCoombe  ofGalatpbre. 
Its  appearance  brought  with  it  my 
recollections  of  suffering  and  fatigue. 
These,  however,  had  ended :  I  scarcely 
felt  either  in  the  morning. 

Above  our  resling-place,  we  found 
the  path  through  the  forest  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  No  previous  directions 
could  aid  a  stranger  in  rinding  his  way 
through  it ;  and  I  was  often  surprised 
at  the  sagacity  of  Bernard  the  muleteer. 
We  sometimes  crossed  the  traces  of  an 
ancient  and  wider  path:  this  was  made 
by  the  French,  for  conveying  their  ar- 
tillery to  the  heights  and  redoubts  of 
Assietie,  above  the  fort  of  Exilles ;  a 
most  important  frontier  defence,  when 
the  grand  nation  held  the  Val  Exilles 
as  territorial  possession.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  forest  we  Saw  numerous 
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piles  of  firewood,  cut  and  ready  for  re- 
moval. This  lad  been  prepared  by 
wood-cutters  from  the  Val  Prajelas,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
wood  was  scarce  ;  and  the  people  of 
that  valley  pay  to  tht  commune  of 
Salbertrand  an  annual  consideration 

Here  it  is  piled  until  the  snows  enable 
the  peasants  to  remove  in  en  traineau 
to  their  valley.  At  length  we  emerged 
from  the  forest,  leaving  the  stunted 
pines,  which  could  not  grow  higher  up ; 
but  the  course  was  just  as  difficult  as 
when  we  followed  the  muleteer  in  the 
forest.  We  soon,  however,  reached  the 
dry  bed  of  a  mountain  lake,  and  saw 
above  us  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
Ktticnne  set  off  to  find  a  stream  in 
which  to  put  the  last  bottle  of  wine  for 
cooling;  whilst  Bernard  and  1  reached 
the  Col — a  narrow  crest  —  where  we 
rested  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  glo- 
rious |ranorama  around  us,  and  re- 
freshed by  a  light  cool  breeze. 

This  was  the  spot  where,  on'  the 
ninth  morning  of  their  march,  at  break 
of  day,  the  Vaudois  saw,  in  the  dis- 
tance, their  native  mountains.  Those 


"  When  they  had  rejoined,  Mons.  de 
la  Tour  collected  the  whole  troop,  and 
having  remarked  that,  from  that  spot, 
they  could  see  the  tops  of  their  own 
mountains,  exhorted  tbem  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  miraculously 
assisted  them  through  so  many  diffi- 
culties, and  already  granted  to  them  the 
partial  sight  of  the  places  to  which  they 
aspired.  Prayers  were  then  offered  up, 
which  produced  a  most  reanimating  effect. 
Having  returned  thanks  to  God,  they 
descended  into  the  valley  of  Prajelas, 
crossed  the  Clusona,  and  halted  opposito 


The  scene  from  the  Col  de  Sow  is 
Not  only  were  all  the 
we  bad  traversed  presented 
to  our  view,  but  those  over  which  our 
course  for  the  next  day  would  lead,  lay 
also  before  us.  We  could  not  look  iuto 
the  depths  of  the  valley  of  Prajelas; 
but  the  forests,  and  the  alpine  peaks 
above  them  rising  to  the  sky,  were 
seen  so  clearly  as  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  course  we  were  to  take  up  to  the 
Col  de  Pis,  the  barrier  to  the  Vaudoia 
valleys,  their  serrated  mountains  rilling 
up  the  broken  outline  against  the  sky. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  those  pre- 
in  tlie  view  was  the  Mont  J'rei- 


dour,  crowned  with  an  obelisk  for  the 
triangulatiou. 

On  the  Col  de  Sow  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  shepherd  s  hut,  a  station 
whence  to  look  out  after  his  flock. 
From  the  summit  the  pasturages  swept 
abruptly  down,  forming  a  vast  basin. 
We  soon  reached  the  lower  pasturage, 
where  a  great  many  people  were  busily 
engaged  in  getting  in  the  hay.  The 
basin  soon  narrowed  to  a  valley  and  a 
ravine ;  along  the  side  of  which  a  toler- 
able road,  leading  to  the  pasturages,  had 
been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  very 
prettily  situated  village,  in  a  little  plain 
where  there  were  some  fine  trees  and 
rich  meadows,  exciting  little  idea  of 
its  elevation  above  the  Val  Prajelas. 
Crossing  these  meadows,  the  road 
passes  into  the  corn-fields  above  the 
valley ;  and  a  long  tedious  descent 
led  us  by  some  hamlets,  and  a  broken 
and  sometimes  difficult  path,  down  to 
tl»e  village  of  Prajelas,  where  we  were 
civilly  received  by  mine  host  of  the 
Rose,  and  where  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune befel  us.  Fifteen  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Fen  est  relies  had  that  day 
come  up  for  a  spree  from  the  fort,  and 
dined  at  the  Rose.  Tney  had  departed 
before  we  arrived  ;  and  what  they  had 
left  furnished  forth  a  feed  such  as  I  had 
not  seen  for  many  a  day, —  pullet 
saute  en  glace !  capital  trout  from  the 
Clusone !  an  excellent  desert  of  fruit 
from  Turin !  and  wine  that  would  have 
made  a  Turk  break  his  vowl  The 
walls  and  ceding  were  blackened  with 
millions  of  dies :  luckily  they  were  not 
musquitoes ;  and  I  was  in  too  good  a 
humour  to  allow  them  much  to  disturb 


In  the  morning  came  the  reckoning, 
and  my  bill,  I  liave  little  doubt,  was 
equal  to  one-third  of  what  was  paid  by 
the  party  from  the  garrison.  I  engaged 
Ettienne  and  Bernard  to  go  on  with  me 
as  far  as  the  Col  de  Pis  was  practicable 
for  a  mule.  A  young  man,  who  was  a 
good  chasseur,  was  also  engaged  to  ac- 
company me  as  far  as  Marcel,  in  the 
Val  Germanasca ;  and  he  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  the  house  of 
M.  Tron,  whose  reputation  as  a  rich 
and  hospitable  man  was  known  in  the 
Val  of  Prajelas,  as  well  as  in  that  of 


my  second  visit  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Vaudois,  I  had  crossed  the  Col  de  Ju- 
lian to  Pralis,  and  thence  by  the  Col 
de  Fontana  to  Marcel,  on  my  way  to 
visit  the  Balsille.  1  had  been  told  that 
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I  should  pass  a  palazza;  and  as  we 
passed  a  singularly  handsome  house 
for  such  a  situation,  a  workman  on  a 
ladder,  on  the  outside,  looking  down 
upon  us,  said,  "Are  you  strangers?" 
"  Yes/*  "  English  ?"  u  Yes."  And 
he  descended  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
lamplighter,  offered  us  the  welcome  of 
his  douse,  pressed  us  to  take  refresh- 
ments, and,  on  our  return  from  the 
Baisille,  to  take  beds,  and  descend  the 
valley  the  following  day.  We  told  him 
that  our  arrangements  obliged  us  to  go 
to  Perouse  that  night,  after  visiting  the 
Baisille.  We  then  took  a  little  wine 
and  fruit,  and  promised  to  dine  with 
him  on  our  return  down  the  valley. 
He  directed  our  course,  and  promised, 
after  he  had  found  madame  and  his 
daughter,  and  given  them  directions 
about  the  dinner,  to  follow  us,  and 
give  us  every  information  concerning 
the  interesting  place  we  were  about  to 
visit.  We  started ;  and  whilst  I  was 
engaged  in  making  a  sketch  he  joined 
us.  He  was  a  warm-hearted,  well- 
informed,  and  hospitable  man.  We 
returned  with  him  to  his  house  to 
dinner.  Madame's  reception  was  not 
so  hearty  as  M.  Tron's.  His  daughter 
was  a  buxom  girl.  When  he  found 
that  we  were  resolved  to  go  down  the 
valley  (four  hours)  to  Perouse  that 
night,  he  kindly  advised  us  not  to 
make  it  too  late ;  and  gave  us  a  hearty 
invitation,  if  we  should  ever  return  to 
the  valley,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  My 
anticipations  of*  renewing  an  acquaint- 
ance, so  agreeably  begun,  made  me 
engage  the  young  chasseur,  Francais 
Berguin,  of  Traverse,  only  as  far  as 
Tron's,  where  I  was  sure  of  obtaining 
a  bed  if  fatigued,  or  a  mule  and  guide 
if  I  felt  well  enough  to  proceed. 

We  descended  from  the  bank  on 
which  Prajelas  is  placed,  crossed  the 
broad  bed  of  the  Clusone,  and  imme- 
diately struck  into  and  up  a  pine  forest 
by  an  excessively  steep  path.  It  was 
so  abrupt,  that  1  was  often  obliged  to 
dismount,  and  almost  regretted  that  I 
should  have  taken  on  the  poor  beast ; 
but  I  had  suffered  so  severely  two  days 
before,  that  I  resolved  to  spare  myself 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  day's  walk. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  climb  through 
intricacies  of  the  path,  and  over  gnarled 
roots  of  the  pine  and  larch,  we  looked 
out  upon  the  hollow,  up  one  side  of 
which  we  had  been  ascending,  and 
seeing  a  village  on  the  other,  learned, 
«©  my  vexation,  that  it  was  Jaussand, 


near  to  where  the  Vaudois  passed  the 
night  of  their  ninth  day's  march.  1 
had  intended  to  pass  through  it,  but 
Francois  had  taken  a  shorter  road  up 
through  the  forest.  He  pointed  out 
where  the  paths  on  either  side  of  the 
ravine  united,  to  reach  the  Col  du  Pis. 
Our  course  grew  worse  and  worse. 
We  skirted  a  savage  ravine,  on  its  very 
brink  ;  and  then,  turning  suddenly  off, 
climbed  a  steep  talus  of  loose  soil, 
where  we  slipped  back  almost  as  much 
as  we  advanced.  Bernard  had  diffi- 
culty to  keep  the  mule's  head  up  the 
mountain :  but  Francois  told  me  that 
I  should  soon  remount  for  an  hour ; 
and  then,  when  the  mule  could  go  no 
further,  we  should  be  within  little  more 
than  an  hour's  walk  of  the  Col.  By 
degrees  the  pines  dwindled  to  the 
dwarfish  and  stunted  representatives 
of  the  noble  forest-trees  among  which 
we  had  so  recently  passed :  a  little 
beyond  we  rose  altogether  above  them. 
At  length  we  reached  the  spot  where 
we  were  to  part:  it  was  a  delicious 
sward,  but  on  the  brink  of  a  frightful 
precipice,  which  formed  one  side  of  a 
deep  valley  that  led  down  to  Fene- 
strelles,  in  the  Val  Clusone.  Here  we 
sat  down,  drank  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
I  settled  for  the  services  of  Bernard 
and  Ettienne.  This  had  been  my  se- 
cond journey  with  the  latter,  and  he 
would  willingly  have  gone  on.  We 
parted  excellent  friends,  and  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  yet  have  another 
scramble  together.  I  saw  them  go 
down  the  mountain ;  and  they  fully 
intended  to  return,  Bernard  to  St.  Co- 
loroban,  and  Ettienne,  by  the  valley  of 
Ex i lies,  would  probably  continue  his 
walk  to  Novalese. 

The  direction  of  Francois,  which  I 
followed,  appeared  to  me  to  be  most 
extraordinary  and  unusual.  It  was  to 
keep  near  the  precipice,  and  ascend  to 
the  point  of  an  abrupt  knoll,  or  peak  ; 
which  was  only  so,  however,  in  per- 
spective. It  fairly  tried  my  renewed 
strength.  My  own  judgment  would 
have  led  me  round  the  knoll,  as  attain- 
ing the  top  of  a  rock  seemed  to  be  only 
for  the  purpose  of  descending  again  on 
the  otfier  side ;  but  on  climbing  to  the 
apparent  summit,  I  found  it  a  ridge 
between  the  precipices  on  the  left,  and 
a  deep  Coombe  on  the  right,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  accessible  path  to  the 
Col  du  Pis.  Along  this  ridge  we  con- 
tinued to  walk  for  some  time  ;  and 
where  we  left  it,  the  scenery  around 
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offered  only  the  wildest  mountain  forms 
aud  the  most  savage  sterility :  deep 
valleys  sweeping  down  on  either  side  ; 
large  masses  of  snow  filling  the  hol- 
lows ;  the  beds  of  winter  lakes  ;  and  a 
steep  loose  mass  of  slaty  detritus  slop- 
ing from  the  crest,  which  was  close  to 
an  enormous  black  insulated  rock,  that 
formed  one  side  of  the  Col  du  Pis, 
down  to  the  fearful  hollow  by  which  a 
chasseur  might  descend  to  Fenestrelles. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  alpine 
rambles,  I  found  tufts  of  the  ginipe, 
a  fragrant  plant,  which  the  chasseurs  of 
the  Val  d'Orca  believe  to  be  the  food 
of  the  Bouquetin :  it  was  evidence  of 
the  great  elevation  of  this  Col,  which 
we  had  not  yet,  however,  attained ; 
and  it  was  only  by  great  exertion  that 
I  at  last  found  myself  flanking  the 
enormous  rock  by  which  the  Col  is 
at  a  distance  distinguished.  From  this 
elevation  the  panorama  was  impressive, 
from  the  emotions  of  vastness  and  soli- 
tude which  it  excited.  The  Col  de  Sow 
was  below  me ;  and  over  the  range  in 
which  it  is  situated  lay  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps,  from  the  Mont  Chaberton 
to  the  Roche  Melon.  Towards  Italy 
the  sky  was  not  clear:  the  extreme 
distance  appeared  to  be  obscured  by 
clouds.  Whether,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  plains  could  be 
seen,  I  could  not  learn  ;  but  the  moun- 
tains ranged  low  enough  in  the  distance 
to  induce  me  to  think  this  probable. 

On  looking  down  the  pasturages  of 
the  Champ  Boucliars,  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  mountain,  I  saw  traces  of 
redoubts,  thrown  up  by  the  French 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  when 
every  practicable  pass  was  contested  or 
guarded.  Here  Francois  went  in  pur- 
suit of  some  ptarmigan,  but  without 
success.  He  then  hastened  down  to  a 
bright  stream,  where  he  could  put  a 
bottle  of  Vino  d'Asti  to  cool,  and  left 
me  leisurely  to  join  him.  On  the 
bank  of  this  torrent,  we  drank  and  ate 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  peaks,  and 
glaciers,  with  less  relative  importance 
than  the  smallest  mites  could  have 
claimed  in  the  largest  Cheshire  cheese : 
a  comparison  which,  of  course,  will  be 
thought  undignified  ;  but  man  feels 
little  self-importance  in  such  a  scene. 
His  spirit  may  embrace  the  whole,  and 
rise  above  it ;  but  in  relation  to  quan- 
tity, in  such  a  spot,  the  comparison  is 
in  favour  of  the  mite.  Francois  pointed 
out  the  course  he  should  take,  on  his 
return,  to  search  for  chamois,  and  felt 
vol.  xtx.  no.  cxi. 


confident  of  success.  He  intended  to 
climb  to  the  glaciers  in  the  mountain 
immediately  above  us.  Near  to  them, 
he  said,  there  was  a  lake  which  the 
chamois  much  frequented.  He,  too, 
had  a  story  about  gold  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  mountaineers  ge- 
nerally attach  such  a  tale  to  places  that 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  inaccessible. 
We  packed  up  the  fragment  of  our 
feast,  some  bread  and  fruit,  and  the 
last  bottle  of  wine,  and  started  down 
the  pasturages  of  Seras.  We  soon  met 
a  large  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  led  up 
the  mountains  by  some  peasants.  Their 
dogs  threatened  an  attack  ;  but  the  level 
of  his  rifle  by  Francois  was  as  effective 
a  check,  and  apparently  was  as  well 
understood  by  the  dogs,  as  the  shout 
of  recall  by  the  master. 

At  length  we  reached  some  ruined 
chalets  of  the  Alps  of  Pis,  on  a  sort  of 
steppe,  or  terrace,  whence  the  descent 
was  very  abrupt.  Here  the  pasturages 
were  very  rich.  Deeply  seated  among 
some  rocks,  at  the  head  of  a  tremendous 
gorge,  were  many  other  chalets,  and 
apparently  occupied  by  men,  women, 
and  children.  We  passed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge,  and  soon  lost  sight 
of  them  behind  one  of  the  grandest 
masses  of  rock  I  ever  saw,  in  itself  a 
mountain,  which  darkly  beetled  over 
the  deep  valley  below ;  which  it  frowned 
upon,  and  appeared  to  close  up,  like 
a  cul-de-sac.  Between  this  black  mass 
and  our  path,  lay  a  fearful  ravine,  called 
the  Croe  de  Vallon,  through  which  we 
heard  the  torrent  roaring  in  its  course 
to  the  lower  valley.  Our  path  was  a 
narrow  track  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
gulf.  The  view  from  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  On  the  right  was 
the  enormous  beetling  mass  of  rock ; 
far  beyond  and  over  it  was  seen  a  lofty 
summit,  with  its  glaciers;  and  under 
the  rock,  the  black  impenetrable  gorge, 
the  channel  of  the  torrent.  Thence  the 
eye  passed  abruptly  to  the  deep  valley 
below,  which  terminated  in  the  peaks 
(Quatre  Den(s)  of  the  Balsille.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  mountain, 
which  from  the  village  of  Balsille  ap- 
pears to  close  the  valley,  and  fill  a  large 
optical  angle,  should  here  be  scarcely 
distinguishable,  not  so  much  from  its 
distance,  as  its  relative  magnitude  to 
surrounding  objects.  I  was  so  high 
above  it,  that  I  could  perceive,  amidst 
its  raggedness,  the  platform  on  which 
the  Vaudois  established  themselves; 
but  the  mountain  itself,  and  its  Quatre 
2a 
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Dents,  was  the  mere  subsidence  of  a  vast 
mountain  range  into  the  Val  St.  Martin, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  called,  the  valley 
of  the  Germanasca.  At  iu  base  was 
the  confluence  of  tlie  stream  which 
descended  from  the  Col  du  Pis  and  the 
Col  de  Guinivert.  Our  path  led,  by 
a  considerable  dttottr,  to  enable  us  to 
yet  down  to  the  lower  valley,  to  some 
chalets,  wildly  placed  close  to  the  pre- 
cipices ;  and  children  were  playing 
about  and  sporting  with  danger  in  si- 
tuations so  alarming,  that  a  slip  from 
either  of  numerous  points  would  lead 
to  a  fall  down  hundreds  of  feet,  and  to 
certain  death .  At  these  chalets,  where 
Francois  was  known,  and  where  he 
left  his  ride,  we  were  supplied  with 
delicious  curds,  and  rested  for  half  an 
hour— a  great  relief  to  rae;  for  I  had 
not  so  entirely  recovered  from  the  con- 
sequences of  my  walk  from  the  Mont 
Cenis  to  St.  Columban,  but  that  the 
rough  scramble  of  to-day  had  punished 
my  feet  again  severely.  From  these 
chalets  the  descent  was  so  dangerous, 
that  we  made  two  or  three  attempts  to 
search  for  the  least  abrupt ;  it  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  led  us  down  to  the 
base  of  the  dark  rock  which  bounded 
the  gorge,  out  of  which  the  torrent 
poured  in  a  magnificent  cataract  —  an 
object  of  occasional  visit  to  travellers 
in  Piedmont ;  but  they  scarcely  do  the 
valley  justice,  if  they  do  not  go  higher, 
and  climb  beyond  the  chalets  and  the 
rock  itself,  to  the  head  of  the  Crue  de 
Vallon.  From  the  waterfall,  we  de- 
scended by  a  rough  road,  strewed 
with  enormous  blocks  which  had  fallen 
into  the  valley  from  the  mountain 
above.  The  valley  in  itself  would 
have  been  wild  and  grand ;  but,  after 
the  impression  made  by  the  scenery 
from  the  chulets  of  the  Alp  of  Pis,  it 
was  uninteresting.  We  passed  through 
the  village  of  Baisille;  and  I  was-here, 
to  my  surprise,  accosted  by  a  rather 
young  and  active  man  for  alms,  and, 
upon  my  refusal  and  rebuke,  he  pre- 
tended it  was  to  buy  a  book  !  He 
continued  to  walk  with  us,  and  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  house  of  Mon* 
sreur  Tron,  above  half  a  league  below 
the  Baisille,  he,  too,  spoke  of  his  hos- 
pitality. On  approaching  the  house, 
I  heard  music  ana  dancing  within,  and 
knocked  at  the  door;  it  was  unan- 
swered. I  knocked  a  second,  a  third 
time,  when  I  saw  the  head  of  a  young 
woman,  whom  I  recognised  as  the 
daughter,  stooping,  and  looking  down 


from  a  return  flight  of  stairs.    I  asked 

for  Monsieur  Tron  ;  she  gave  no  reply, 
but  withdrew  her  head.  I  heard  a  low 
conversation  above.  I  knocked  again, 
when  the  stairs  became  charged,  with  a 
man  who  took  the  lead  and  descended 
furthest ;  he  was  named  by  the  beggar 
as  a  friend  of  the  house.  Close  by  him 
came  a  young  man,  about  twenty,  who 
folded  Ins  arms,  and  stared  offensively 
at  me.  On  the  next  step,  behind, 
stood  his  sister,  and  next  to  her  Ma- 
dame Tron.  Two  or  three  pairs  of 
legs  were  seen  further  up  the  stairs. 
Two  dogs  joined  the  array  against  roe, 
and  all  stood  ai  if  they  were  determined 
to  oppose  my  ascent.  To  my  ques- 
tion,.1' Is  Monsieur  Tron  at  home  ?"  I 
had  an  abrupt  "  No."  "  Do  you  ex- 
pect him  soon  ?"  "  No ;  be  is  gone  to 
Turin."  "  I  am  known  to  him.  On 
a  former  visit  to  your  valley,  I  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  kindness :  and  he 
desired  me,  if  I  repassed,  to  call  upon 
him."  «  Humph  I"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  am  an  Englishman  on  a  visit  to 
the  Vaudois,  and  I  have  crossed  the 
mountains  to-day.  I  have  suffered 
much  from  fatigue,  and  ray  feet  are  too 
sore  to  enable  me  to  continue  my 
march  to  Perouse.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  direct  me  to  where  1  can 
hire  a  mule  for  the  descent  of  the  val- 
ley ?"  "  VVe  are  no  lenders  of  mules/' 
said  madame,  sulkily;  and  the  unfeel- 
ing observation  was  supported  by  a 
loud  laugh  from  all  the  possessors  of 
the  stairs.  It  waa  impossible  to  sup- 
press my  indignation  t  and  I  said,  "  I 
will  not  forget  Monsieur  Tron's  kind- 
ness in  the  inhospitality  of  his  family. 
If  he  were  here,  my  reception  would 
have  been  different.  I  had  thought 
that,  invited  as  I  was  by  him,  and  ma- 
dame and  her  daughter  must  both  re- 
member me,  I  had  some  claim  to 
courtesy.  I  had  claims  to  your  kind- 
ness as  a  stranger  in  this  country, 
—  as  an  Englishman, —  one  of  those 
from  whom  the  Waldenses  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness,  and  one 
whose  chief  object  in  his  present  jour- 
ney was  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
their  Protestant  communities  in  Pied- 
mont in  England."  They  laughed. 
Here,  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est proprietors  in  the  valley,  I  was  met 
by  unfeeling  inhospitality.  I  brushed 
the  dust  of  their  door  from  my  feet, 
and  left  it.  The  utter  astonishment 
of  Francois  cannot  be  expressed,  though 
he  made  an  effort  to  do  so  by  a  string 
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of  epithets  which  will  not  bear  trans- 
lating; and,  having  vented  his  male- 
dictions, volunteered  to  proceed  with  me 
to  Perouse,  and  we  soon  descended  into 
the  magnificent  defiles  of  the  German- 
asca.    Indignation  had  really  so  de- 
stroyed my  pain  and  sense  of  fatigue, 
that  I  felt  myself  equal  to  double  the 
distance.    W  hen  we  got  into  the  shade 
of  the  vast  precipices  which  bound  the 
course  of  tne  river,  we  got  out  upon 
some  rocks  on  its  bed,  and  there  ate  our 
last  fruit  and  bread,  and  drank  the  last 
of  our  wine.   I  bathed  ray  feet,  and 
we  started  fresh  for  our  four  hours' 
walk  to  Perouse.    The  dust  and  heat 
were  very  oppressive ;  sometimes,  1  low- 
ever,  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valley, 
we  were  free  from  the  latter.  We 
passed  below  Mauielle,  and  thence 
through  the  communes  of  Perrier  and 
Pomaret.    The  whole  valley  of  St. 
Martin  is  highly  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting, and  the  name  of  every  spot 
is  associated,  by  those  who  know  it,  with 
the  history  of  the  NValdenses.    On  ray 
way  through  Pomaret,  I  inquired  for 
the  pastor,  Monsieur  Jalla ;  he  was 
gone  to  Perouse  :  the  regent  Peyran 
was  also  absent ;  at  length  I  crossed 
the  Clusone,  and  entered  Perouse, 
amidst  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  fes- 
tival.    The   streets  were  crowded, 
stalls  covered  with  temptations  for 
children  of  all  ages.   There  were  char* 
latans,  fire-eaters,  and  conjurors  — 
giants  and  pigmies.    A  temporary 
booth  for  dancing  was  crowded  ;  a 
greased  pole,  with  inaccessible  decoys 
at  the  top,  was  fixed  in  the  Grande 
Place  ;  and  it  was  with  seme  difficulty 
that  I  bustled  my  way  tli rough  the 
crowd  to  the  principal  inn.  Here  there 
was  so  much  more,  in  getting  any  thing, 
that,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  for  a 
bottle  of  Asti,  and  having  only  in  pro- 
spect a  room  in  which  there  were  three 
other  beds,  Francois  set  out  in  search  of 
better  accommodation  ;  and,  having 
found  it,  I  left  the  chief  inn  to  go  into 
one  with  less  pretence  and  more  con* 
venience, —  for  I  did  at  last  gel  a  little 
room  to  myself.   Out  of  the  window 
of  my  cliamber  half  a  dozen  drunken 
peasants  were  scrambling  for  a  sight 
of  tl»e  efforts  of  the  greased- pole-per- 
formers ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty tli.it  the  landlord  and  Francois 
cleared  the  room.    Every  chamber 
was  crowded,  and  the  stairs,  rilled  by 
comers  and  goers,  were  almost  impass- 
able.    Francois,  who  was  a  kind- 


hearted,  good-tempered  fellow,  went  to 
arrange  a  dinner;  and  in  one  minute 
after  my  room  was  cleared,  in  spite  of 
the  din  and  noise  of  the  multitude 
without,  and  the  drunken  singers  and 
roarers  within,  I  was  sound  asleep. 
From  this  refreshing  forgetfulness  I  was 
roused  by  a  visit  from  M.  Peyran,  the 
regent  (schoolmaster),  of  Pomaret,  who 
had  heard  of  my  inquiries  after  him  at 
his  village.     1  was  too  full  of  the 
abominable  reception  I  had  met  with  at 
Monsieur  Tron's,  not  to  give  vent  to  my 
indignation ;  it  was  too  inhospitable  to 
be  called  savage:  in  the  most  unci- 
vilised country  more  humanity  would 
have  been  shewn.    He  was  much  dis- 
tressed on  hearing  my  report,  and  beg- 
ged that  he  might  render  me  any  as- 
sistance in  his  power,  and  try  to  lessen 
my  unfavourable  impression  of  \  au- 
dois  hospitality.   I  assured  him  that  I 
had  often  received  the  greatest  kind- 
ness from  his  countrymen,  and  I  would 
not  do  them  the  injustice  to  let  my 
censure  of  the  unworthy  treatment  £ 
had  received  from  the  family  of  Tron 
extend  beyond  his  roof.    Peyran  said 
that  his  distress  would  be  great  when 
he  came  to  hear  of  it ;  and  that  their 
conduct  to  me  was  not  the  first  of  the 
kind  shewn  during  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  regretted  that 
bis  noble  feelings  should  be  so  ill  repre- 
sented by  his  wife  and  children.  He 
said,  too,  that  it  vexed  him  to  know  that 
Tron's  horses  were  actually  at  home;  for 
he  had  seen  them  taken  up  the  valley 
the  day  before,  sent  back  from  Turin. 
WhiUt  we  were  conversing,  M.  Jalla, 
of  Pomaret,  and  M.  Kostaing,  another 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Vaudois,  came  in  : 
they,  too,  expressed  their  regrets  upon 
my  report,  and  entreated  that  I  would 
stay,  and  receive  their  efforts  to  obli- 
terate such  unkindness  from  my  me- 
mory.   I  stated  the  objects  of  my 
journey,  and  gave  them  some  informa- 
tion, which  interested  them,  upon  the 
route  of  the  W  aide  uses;  and  that  I 
wished  to  get  on  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Turin,  as  the  object  of  my  journey  was 
accomplished,  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  Vaudois  from  Ivoire  to  the  valley 
of  St.  Martin,    1  accepted,  however, 
an  offer  of  M.  Peyran  to  accompany 
him  in  a  cabriolet,  the  next  morning, 
to  La  Tour,  and  thence,  in  the  evening, 
to  Pignerol. 

Willi  the  presence  and  aid  of  some 
gent  (Tonnes,  the  noise  of  the  revellers 
was  at  an  end  before  ten  o'clock  ;  and 
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Perouse  became  as  quiet  as  any  other 
village  in  the  valley.   I  slept  soundly, 
and  awoke  fresh,  to  start  with  M.  Pey- 
ran,  who  came  for  me  at  the  appointed 
hour,  with  a  cab  borrowed  from  one 
friend,  and  the  horse  from  another. 
We  drove  down  the  fine  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clusone,  towards  Pigne- 
rol,  passing  the  extensive  quarries 
where  stone  is  hewn  for  the  public 
works  of  Turin.  Soon  after,  we  crossed 
the  Clusone,  and  passed  through  Bris- 
cherasco  and  St.  Jean,  and  reached  La 
Tour ;  where  we  called  on  M.  Bonjour, 
the  pastor,  who,  after  offering  his  un- 
affected hospitality,  accompanied  us  to 
see  the  state  of  the  new  college  now 
building  at  St.  Marguerite,  near  La 
Tour  ;  but  before  I  could  complete  a 
sketch  of  the  building,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  heavy  rain,  which  had 
for  some  time  threatened,  fell, and  pre- 
vented  my  proceeding.   After  waiting 
some  time,  we  returned  to  the  inn  at 
La  Tour.   Whilst  we  waited  there,  I 
was  pleased  to  observe  the  facilities 
with  which  knowledge  was  being  ex- 
tended into  these  retired  valleys.  A 
respectable -looking  roan,  agent  for 
some  booksellers  at  Turin,  opened  a 
packet  containing  numbers,  or  parts,  of 
various  works  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion.   In  this  form,  dictionaries,  a 
Penny  Magazine,  elementary  works  of 
science,  history,  and  biography  were 
furnished  at  a  cheap  rate, — very  well 
got  up,  and  the  system  of  sale  was  well 
arranged.    The  purchaser  signed  an 
agreement  to  continue  the  works,  but 
which  he  only  paid  for  when  volumes 
were  completed.    Monsieur  Bonjour 
bought  to  the  value  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred francs ;  it  was  the  first  occasion 
that  had  offered  itself  to  him,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  get  some  valua- 
ble elementary  works  for  his  children. 
No  books  are  allowed  to  be  sold  winch 
have  not  received  the  censor's  approba- 
tion at  Turin. 

The  appearance  of  the  weather  was 
so  like  a  break-up,  that,  instead  of 
staying  in  the  valleys,  I  was  impatient 
to  get  to  Pignerol,  where  M.  Peyran 
soon  drove  me.  Shortly  after  our  ar- 
rival, a  tremendous  storm  broke  over 
the  city.  The  following  morning,  the 
diligence,  in  four  hours,  took  me  to 
Turin.  Here  I  met  my  friends  from 
the  Fabrica.  Monsieur,  now  the 
Baron,  du  P— — — ,  had  been  ennobled, 
as  one  who  "  had  done  the  state  some 
service/'  and  retired  from  the  manufac- 


tory at  Pont,  to  enjoy  the  dignity  and 
fortune  which  he  had  so  honourably 
acquired.  On  my  going  to  Bonafous' 
establishment,  to  my  exceeding  disap- 
pointment, my  portmanteau  had  not 
arrived  from  the  Mont  Cenis ;  n  search 
at  the  custom-house  was  equally  un- 
successful.   My  friend  of  the  Casa 

C  was  in  the  country ;  and  the 

Chevalier  Mariani,  from  whom  I  had 
hoped  to  receive  certain  information, 
about  a  pass  from  the  Alp  of  Haute 
Luce  to  the  Val  Montjoie,  had  died  a 
few  months  before  my  arrival.  This 
determined  me  to  start  by  the  malle 
postc  for  Chambery  and  Geneva,  and 
to  go  over  the  ground  myself  to  settle 
the  only  remainingdoubt  of  the  course 
of  the  Vaudois.   The  following  morn- 
ing, my  portmanteau  was  brought ;  the 
laundress  was  put  instantly  into  re- 
auisilion,  and  tlte  next  evening,  at 
tour  o'clock,  I  left  Turin,  readied 
Susa  at  ten,  and  the  summit  of  Mont 
Cenis  at  two  in  the  morning,  Lansle- 
bourg  at  five  ;  and  thence,  for  the 
fourth  time,  through  the  Maurienne,  to 
St.  Jean,  where  I  met  a  Piedmontese 
jockey,  who  was  on  his  way  back  from 
England  with  twelve  horses,  and  three 
dogs  —  a  bull-dog,  a  King  Charles's, 
and  a  pointer;  these  had  been  bought 
for  the  King  of  Sardiuia :  he  had  three 
English  grooms  with  him.  We  reached 
Chambery  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
started  again  (the  second  night)  at  nine, 
for  Geneva,  through  Rumilly.  The 
ride  at  daylight  was  through  some 
beautiful  scenes.    We  reached  Geneva 
at  seven  in  the  morning.   Having  ar- 
ranged my  wardrobe,  and  taken  some 
breakfast  in  Kbhler's  capital  inn,  the 
Ecu  de  Geneve,  I  hired  my  old  cochee, 
Edward  Candevaux,  to  drive  me  to 
St.  Martin's,  which  place  I  reached 
after  dark.   This  was  my  fourth  pass- 
age through  the  valley  of  Maglans  this 
season  ;  and  always,  owing  to  bad 
weather,  or  the  lateness  of  the  hoar,  I 
had  been  unable  to  make  a  sketch  of  a 
particular  spot  in  the  valley.   A  noisy 
party  of  butchers  from  Geneva,  who 
were  going  over  the  Bonhomme  to 
buy  cattle  in  the  Val  Isere,  kept  near 
us  in  another  car  :  fortunately,  they 
went  on  to  Salanche,  and  did  not  rest 
at  St.  Martin's,  where  I  arrived  at  ten 
o'clock.   I  sent  immediately  for  Jean 
Riant,  my  old  guide,  who  promised  to 
call  me  at  four  the  next  morning,  to 
start  for  the  pass  of  Haute  Luce  and 
the  Portetta.   As  I  had  not  slept  in  a. 
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bed  since  I  left  Turin,  that  at  the  inn 
at  St.  Martin's  was  most  welcome  to 
me. 

At  four  o'clock,  Jean  roused  me,  and 
we  were  soon  off.  The  morning  was 
beautiful,  and  Mont  Blanc  cloudless. 
What  a  glorious  scene  it  presents  from 
the  bridge  and  the  road  between  St. 
Martin's  and  Salanchel  The  morning 
was  fresh,  and  we  walked  briskly  up 
the  hill  to  Comblou  ;  numbers  of 
people  at  this  early  hour  were  going  to 
mass.  My  advice  to  all  travellers  who 
at  St.  Martin  can  find  time  enough 
for  a  little  excursion  to  Comblou,  is 
to  repeat  it ;  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  will  repay  the  (rouble. 
The  valley  above  and  below,  the  Varens, 
and  the  glorious  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
will  more  than  recompense.  I  sent 
Riant  on  to  Megeve,  whilst  1  was 
sketching,  to  secure  a  good  mule  and 
guide  to  reach  the  Portetta.  These 
were  ready  by  the  time  I  had  break- 
fasted at  Megeve,  upon  three  dirty 
chops,  for  which  the  unconscionable 
rascal  of  an  aubergiste  at  the  Soliel, 
charged  me  5J  francs !  We  started  by 
the  former  route  towards  the  pass  Sion, 
and  the  more  favourable  state  of  the 
weather  increased  the  enjoyment  of  the 
excursion.  We  met  several  peasants 
driving  cattle  to  the  fair  of  Megeve,  to 
be  held  the  next  day.  After  passing 
the  first  ridge  of  the  Alpine  basin 
which  sweeps  down  to  the  valley  of 
the  Arly,  we  saw  two  cols,  or  passes, 
on  the  second  ridge.  I  formerly  took 
that  on  the  right,  which  led  to  Haute 
Luce  and  Beaufort;  I  now  passed  by 
that  on  the  left,  the  highest  of  the  two 
Cols ;  and  having  crossed  it,  the  whole 
amphitheatre  of  the  vast  pasturages  of 
Haute  Luce  opened  upon  me,  bounded 
by  the  distant  and  jagged  ridge  which 
I  had  to  cross.  The  situation  of  the 
Portetta  was  pointed  out  to  me,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  ridge  which  I 
had  now  crossed ;  a  fine  range  of  mount- 
ains formed  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  Luce,  to  its  junction  with 
the  valley  of  Beaufort.  Near  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  immediately  below 
the  loftiest  of  these  mountains,  the  lake 
of  Girotta  appeared  in  a  remarkable 
situation ;  it  seemed  almost  to  be  arti- 
ficial, and  to  be  propped  up  by  enor- 
mous embankments ;  but  the  prop  of 
the  Great  Artificer  was  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  embankment  a  solid 
rock,  down  which  the  stream  from  the 
lake  foamed  in  cataracts  into  the  deep 


valley  below,and  became  the  torrent  of 
the  Dorinet  or  Luce.  My  guide  said 
that  it  was  a  good  hour's  march  round 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  As  it  lay  on 
the  opposite  mountain-side,  we  did  not 
approach  it  near  enough  for  an  examin- 
ation. The  great  extent  of  these  Alps, 
and  the  deep  crues  in  the  mountain 
side,  made  me  look  almost  with  incre- 
dulity upon  the  passage  by  the  Vaudois 
across  them,  under  the  circumstances 
described  by  Henri  Arnaud.  He  says: 

"  They  succeeded  at  last  in  ascending 
the  second  mountain,  called  the  mountain 
of  the  Haute  Luce,  the  mere  approach  to 
which  produces  fear;  for  it  is  nt  all 
times  oae  of  the  rudest,  and,  at  the  pe- 
riod here  spoken  of,  its  dangers  were  in- 
creased by  rains,  snows,  and  a  thick  fog. 
So  dense  was  tbe  mist,  that  the  guide,  in 
his  astonishment,  was  easily  persuaded 
that  God  had  providentially  directed  it 
to  conceal  the  Vaudois  from  their  ene- 
mies. Tbey  found  on  the  summit,  which 
they  bad  thus  gained  with  a  difficulty  to 
be  imagined,  but  not  e r pressed,  a  de- 
serted grange,  from  which  they  took 
some  milk,  and  other  trifling  articles  of 
food.  They  then  beat  up  the  country  in 
search  of  some  peasants,  to  supply  tbe 
place  of  tbe  guide,  who,  on  account  of 
the  mist,  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  tbe 
passes.  It  was  soon  seen  that  these  pea- 
sants were  conducting  tbem  hy  the 
longest  and  most  dangerous  paths, —  not 
from  ignorance,  but  with  the  intention  of 
delay,  till  the  Savoyards  should  overtake 
and  destroy  them  in  these  frightful  de- 
files :  a  remedy  to  this  was  found  by 
Monsieur  Arnaud,  in  a  determined  threat 
to  hang  them. 

"  As  the  leader  of  this  little  flock  knew 
how  to  subdue  traitors  by  fear,  so  did  he 
understand  how  to  rally,  by  holy  exhort- 
ation, the  courage  of  those  among  bis 
followers  who  were  ready  to  sink  under 
the  complicated  load  of  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed;  and  whicb,  in  this 
instance,  was  increased  by  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  crossing  a  pass  cut  out  of  the 
rock  like  a  ladder,  where  twenty  men 
might  easily  have  checked  twenty  thou- 
sand. If  the  ascent  of  an  abrupt  mount- 
ain is  difficult,  the  descent  is  not  less  so. 
Thus  here  they  were  obliged  to  descend, 
seated  and  sliding,  as  though  on  a  preci- 
pice, aod  with  no  other  light  than  what 
proceeded  from  tbe  whiteness  of  tbe 
snow.  In  this  manner  they  arrived,  late 
at  night,  at  St.  Nicolas  'de  Verose,  a 
parish  peopled  only  by  a  few  shepherds. 
On  this  spot,  deep  in  an  abyss,  desert 
and  cold,  the  Vaudois  were  compelled  to 
halt,  with  no  fuel  but  what  they  obtained 
by  unroofing  tbe  but*  which  sheltered 
them  from  the  rain,— thus  escaping  one 
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miserv  at  the  expense  of  encountering 
another." 

As  I  had  ascertained  that  the  descent 
to  St.  Nicolas  de  Verose  from  this  Alp 
was  impracticable, and  therefore  an  error 
in  the  narration,  I  felt  great  interest  in 
clearing  this  part  of  the  question  from 
its  obscurity,  by  a  personal  examination. 
The  clearness  of  every  object  around 
enabled  me  to  trace  our  course  to  the 
Portetta.  From  the  pass  of  the  first 
ridge,  wo  descended  a  considerable 
way  by  a  path  where  I  pursued  my 
course  on  toot.  In  the  immensity  of 
the  Alpine  basin  before  me,  the  deep 
and  almost  impassable  crues  were  no 
more  seen  than  a  ha  1  ha  1  in  a  park ; 
yet  they  were  broad,  deep,  rugged,  and 
dangerous  channels,  cut  by  the  winter 
torrents,  and  the  melting  of  snows  from 
the  mountains  above.  After  passing 
several  in  our  descent,  we  made  a  con- 
siderable detour  into  one  where  the 
loose  soil,  and  steep  sides,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  the  torrent  foaming  at 
the  bottom,  was  very  great.  I  recom- 
mended the  muleteer  to  return  ;  but  he 
told  me  I  should  be  glad  of  the  mule 
in  the  long  journey  over  those  Alps 
which  still  lay  before  me,  ere  I  reached 
the  Portetta.  On  scrambling  up  on 
the  other  side  of  this  ravine,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  group  of  peasants 
near  some  chalets.  My  companions 
were  merry  with  the  girls,  who  were 
really  good-looking.  They  had  come 
up,  after  mass,  from  the  villages  in  the 
valley  below,  to  visit  their  friends  in 
the  chalets.  A  long  succession  of  ra- 
vines and  pasturages  followed,  with 
little  or  no  variation  in  the  prospect. 
Of  the  time  necessary  to  traverse  them, 
my  eye,  though  it  had  seen  the  whole 
course,  could  take  no  cognisance:  at 
length,  upon  rising  above  one  of  the 
deepest  crues,  we  reached  a  solitary 
grange;  it  was  impossible  to  doubt, 
from  its  situation,  that  it  was  the  very 
deserted  grange  mentioned  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Vaudois.  Here  we  rested  : 
it  was  again  deserted.  I  found  some 
hay  in  the  grange  for  the  mule ;  but  we 
had  difficulty  in  finding  water  deep 
enough,  in  a  rocky  channel,  now  near- 
ly dry,  to  cool  our  wine  in.  This 
Jean  effected,  however,  by  making 
a  dam;  though  in  doing  it  he  dis- 
turbed a  poor  frog,  whose  appear- 
ance at  this  height  in  the  mount- 
ain surprised  us.  Here  we  rested  an 
hour,  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  sward  which  bor- 


dered the  dry  bed  of  the  stream.  We 
saw,  however,  with  some  uneasiness,  a 
prospect  of  change  in  the  weather; 
some  clouds  began  to  form  suspiciously 
in  the  valley  below.  We  started  up  a 
steep  ridge,  and  saw  on  our  left  a  col 
of  easy  ascent,  called  the  Col  de  Joli, 
by  which  a  path  led  down  to  Le  Batieu, 
a  hamlet  which  lies  between  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Gorge,  and  Contamines. 
We  now  approached  the  Portetta;  but 
the  most  difficult  ravine  across  our  path 
was  yet  to  be  traversed  :  the  pasturage 
leading  down  to  it  was  so  steep,  and 
the  grass  so  slippery,  that  I  repeatedly 
slid,  and  was  only  brought  up  by  my 
Alp-pole.  On  gaining  the  top  of  the 
opposite  ridge,  we  reached  the  highest, 
but  scanty,  pasturages,  where  there  were 
two  or  three  miserable  chalets.  The 
inhabitants  crawled  out  to  see  us  pass. 
Here  I  expected  the  muleteer  to  leave 
us  ;  but  he  persevered.  The  ascent 
now  became  sterile,  stony,  and  very 
steep.  Turning  round,  we  looked 
down  on  the  right  upon  the  Col  de  Joli ; 
saw  over  it  the  Mont  d'Hermance, 
famous  for  its  pasturages,  and  the  Mont 
Joli;  then  down  the  vast  basin  of  the 
pasturages  over  which  we  had  been 
many  hours  passing,  and  into  the  valley 
of  Haute  Luce.  On  the  left,  the  Lake 
of  Girotta  was  concealed  by  an  inter- 
vening ridge;  but  still  further  on  the 
left  we  saw  a  col  to  which  a  difficult 
path  over  rocks  and  stones,  called  the 
Plan  des  Pierres,  led  to  the  head  of  the 
chief  valley  of  Beaufort. 

We  were  now  close  upon  a  ridge  of 
rocks  which  appeared  to  bar  our  pro- 
gress, especially  when  the  actual  pass 
was  pointed  out  to  us;  a  very  steep 
track  led  up  to  it,  and  the  muleteer  re- 
solved to  get  over  it,  if  possible,  with 
his  mule,  in  order  to  return  by  the 
valley  of  Mont  Joie  to  Megeve,  instead 
of  returning  by  the  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult route  which  we  had  come  by  the 
mountains.  By  piling  up  stones  and 
rocks,  the  peasantry  from  the  chtUets 
had  formed  the  rude  and  dangerous 
path  which  we  ascended ;  but  when 
we  reached  the  crevice  in  the  rocks  by 
which  we  were  to  pass,  it  had  been 
closed  with  rocks  and  stones,  so  as  to 
render  the  passage  of  the  mule  imprac- 
ticable, without  removing  some  of 
them ;  this  seemed  to  defy  our  united 
efforts.  Leaving  the  mule,  however, 
where  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  turn 
round,  the  labour  of  half  an  hour  in  re- 
moving some  rocks,  and  filling  up  the 
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hollows  of  others  with  stones,  the  mu- 
leteer got  his  poor  beast  over,  though 
it  was  a  fearful  operation  to  observe, 
—  for  the  least  slip  must  have  carried 
it  down  the  mountain  to  certain  de- 
struction. 

Having  passed  the  place  of  diffi- 
culty, I  was  surprised  to  see  that  we 
had  not  yet  attained  the  actual  col. 
We  soon  saw  it  high  above  us,  whilst 
we  ascended  to  it  through  a  steep  track 
that  seemed  to  lie,  as  in  a  ditch,  be- 
tween two  enormous  walls.  As  we  as- 
cended, heavy  clouds  began  to  gather 
about  us,  and  bursts  of  thunder  roller] 
their  grand  volumes  against  the  moun- 
tain-sides. In  the  wall  now  before  us, 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  first 
crevice,  we  saw  the  "  pass  cut  out  of 
the  rock."  When  we  reached  it,  1  felt 
the  troth  of  the  description  by  Arnaud. 
Two  men  could  scarcely  have  walked 
abreast  through  it,  and  its  length  was 
not  twenty  feet  between  the  preci- 
pices on  either  side,  and  so  steep  that 
I  did  not  make  a  doaen  steps,  from 
seeing  nothing  above  or  beyond  the 
pa«sr»ge,  and  standing  in  It  in  full  view 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  formed  the 
opposite  boundary  of  the  Val  Montjoie. 
The  magnificent  circumstances  un- 
der which  I  saw  it  made  an  impression 
never  to  be  effaced :  heavy  clouds 
hung  upon  it,  and  threw  their  shadows 
of  intense  darkness  into  every  rift  or 
hollow.  Amidst  this  depth,  the  courses 
of  numerous  glaciers  terminating  in  the 
rifts,  produced  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts. Behind  us,  the  sun,  now  declin- 
ing rapidly,  lit  up  a  glorious  iris,  which 
spanned  in  vivid  colours  the  black 
mass  before  us.  The  storm  had  slightly 
touched  us.  On  the  opposite  mountain 
it  was  raging  in  spite  of  the  bow, 
which  promised  its  cessation.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  " 
description  of  this  locality  in  the 
Glorieuse  Rcntree.  Deep,  as  in  an 
abyss,  were  the  miserable  chalets  of  La 
Barme.  at  the  foot  of  the  Bonhomme,  in 
the  Val  Montjoie.  The  abyss  was  only 
in  appearance.  An  enormous  ridge  of 
debris  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  flanks  of  Mont  Jovet,  so  limited 
the  view  of  the  valley,  that  only  the 
chalets  of  La  Barme  were  seen  in  the 
hollow,  which  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  funnel.  The  mule  was  carefully 
and  safely  led  down ;  and  was  the  first, 
I  believe,  that  ever  made  the  passage, 
the  talus,  on  the  left,  we  traced 


a  course  which  led  down  through  a 
forest,  partially  destroyed  lately  by  a 
water-spout,  to  Nant  Bourant.  On 
the  right,  a  path  which  flanked  the 
Mont  Jovet  led  directly  to  the  Bon- 
homme. The  course  was  clear  before 
us,  and  the  Plan  de  Dames,  with  its 
cairn,  was  in  sight.  The  Vaudois  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed  that 
night  to  the  Bonhomme,  and  descended 
for  rest  and  shelter  to  the  chalets.  The 
commencement  of  our  descent  to  the 
chftlets  was  very  steep  and  dangerous ; 
but  below  we  had  no  unusual  diffi- 
culties. We  left  on  the  right  the  path 
which  led  direct  to  the  Bonhomme : 
Below  this  the  descent  was  compara- 
tively easy.  . 

The  motive  for  this  march  of  the 
Vaudois  was  now  clear  to  me;  they 
had  been  well  advised.  By  passing 
the  mountains,  they  had  avoided  all 
ambuscade  and  danger  in  the  valley ; 
and  the  course,  in  a  direct  line,  was 
very  little  longer.  By  it,  too,  they  had 
the  choice  of  reaching  the  Tarentaise, 
through  Beaufort,  if  any  interruption 
had  been  prepared,  by  the  Bonhomme. 

On  reaching  the  chftlets,  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  the  mule  to  ride 
down  the  valley,  as  I  had  yet  a  six 
hours'  journey  to  return  to  St.  Mar- 
tin. I  observed  that  an  auberge  had 
been  built  at  Nant  Bourant ;  but 
knocking  did  not  get  us  access  to  it. 
It  is  now  a  better  place  than  Con- 
ta mines  to  rest  at,  in  the  excursion  from 
Chamouny  to  Cormayeur;  because  it 
more  equally  divides  the  distance.  My 
mule  bore  me  safely  down  the  danger- 
ous path  from  Nant  Bourant  to  Notre 
Dame  de  la  (Jorge,  whence  the  road  is 
safe  and  easy  to  Contain ines.  It  was 
dark  before  we  reached  the  latter  place, 
where,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  imme- 
diately recognised  by  the  landlord, 
though  it  was  many  years  ago.  and  my 
hair  has  blanched,  since  I  rested  at  his 
house  on  my  way  to  the  Bonhomme. 
When  Jean  Riant  left  me  at  St.  Mau- 
rice, to  return  to  his  valley  by  the  Col 
de  Bonhomme,  I  gave  him  particular 
directions  about  inquiries  to  be  made 
concerning  the  pass  of  the  Portetta,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  on  this  side,  the  Fenfctre 
—either  name  — the  f title  door,  or  the 
window,  characterising  the  form  of  the 
pass  on  the  crest.  The  landlord  at 
Contamines  had  informed  him  that  he 
knew  it  well,  and  had  often  passed  by 
it  to  Beaufort ;  and  that  there  was  no 
other  access  to  it  on  this  side  than  by 
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the  forest  above  Nant  Bourant.  This 
man's  authority,  brought  up  as  he  was 
in  the  valley,  and  knowing  the  pass, 
might  have  been  unquestioned  ;  yet  I 
found  that  it  led  also  to  the  chalets  of 
Barme,and  to  the  Bonhomme.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  started  down  the 
valley  to  Bionnay  and  St.  Gervais.  I 
had  given  directions  to  Edouard  to 
bring  the  char,  and  wait  for  me  at 
Foyer,  the  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  as- 
cent to  St.  Gervais  :  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  arrived  there ;  he  was 
wailing,  though  he  had  relinquished  the 
hope  of  my  returning  that  night.  On 
collecting  my  things  from  the  muleteer, 
1  found  that  my  blouse  was  missing ;  I 
had  seen  it  on  the  mule  at  Contaroines, 
and  concluded  that  it  had  been  thrown 
off  the  bnggnpe  on  the  mule  in  the  sta- 
ble there,  and  not  missed  in  the  dark. 
The  muleteer  promised  to  return  for  it, 
and  bring  it  to  me  at  St.  Martins  by 
six  in  the  morning.  I  congratulated 
myself  on  having  ordered  the  car,  in 
which  I  returned  at  twelve  o'clock, 
having  been  eighteen  hours  absent. 

The  following  morning,  the  blouse 
was  brought.  The  weather  had  changed , 
—  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and 


I  felt  grateful  that  the  object  of  my 
journey  had  been  accomplished.  At 
eight  o'clock,  I  parted  with  Jean  Riant, 
and  returned  to  Geneva.  I  was  again 
disappointed  in  any  sketch  in  Uie  val- 
ley of  Maglan  ;  but  I  had  well  fur- 
nished my  folios,  and  been  very  for- 
tunate in  the  weather  during  my  iour- 
ney.  From  Geneva,  I  returned  direct 
to  England. 

Since  my  return,  many  of  the  scenes 
which  I  sketched  on  this  journey,  to 
illustrate  the  march  of  the  Waldenses 
on  their  return,  have  been  published  in 
Dr.  Beattie's  work ;  and  among  them 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc, 
from  the  Forest  of  Nyon  ;  I  voire ; 
Filli ;  Col  de  Voirons ;  Boege ;  Viu ; 
St.  Joire;  Cluses;  Valley  of  Maglan, 
from  Comblou  ;  Megeve ;  The  Portet- 
ta ;  Plan  de  Dames ;  Pont  la  Crdt 
Bonval ;  Seer ;  St.  Foi ;  Gure  in  the 
Val  de  Tignes ;  Defile  in  Val  de  Tig- 
nes ;  Bona  val,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc ; 
Col  of  the  little  Mont  Cenis ;  Lac 
Noir,  on  the  Col  de  Clairee ;  Valley  of 
Jaillon  below  the  Clairee;  Col  de 
Touilles;  La  Traverse;  Balsille;  Ma- 
neille,  &c.,  &c. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVY.  * 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  pam- 
phlets, of  which  the  titles  are  subjoined, 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  at  last 
attracted  towards  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  hail  with  pleasure  this 
increasing  interest  in  naval  affairs  as  a 
satisfactory  symptom  of  an  improving 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  exhausting  all  our  energies, 
and  much  of  our  resources,  in  domestic 
turmoil  and  dissension,  we  are  at  last 


beginning  to  think  seriously  of  those 
great  interests  which  have  been  too 
long  postponed  and  neglected. 

All  these  works  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  wish  for  inform- 
ation on  this  important  subject. 

Captain  Crauford  relates  briefly  and 
modestly  his  personal  observations  of 
the  state  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic. 

The  Observations,  quoting  some  of 


•  Crauford  on  the  Russian  Navy.  Ridgway. 

Observations  on  the  Preparation  and  Discipline  of  the  British  Navy,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  a  better  System.  Dalton. 

Letter  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  Actual  Crisis  of  the  Country. 
By  a  Flag-Officer.  Ridgway. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Conveyance  of  Troops  to  Canada.  By  Captain  Bowles,  R.N. 
Ridgway. 

Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson.    With  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  the  present 
State  of  the  Navy.  Murray. 

A  tatter  to  Lord  Minto  by  One  of  the  People.  Ridgway. 
Reply  to  the  same.  Hatchurd. 

Our  Navy  is  not  Neglected !  !  !  The  Navy  verms  Lord  Minto  and  Sir  John 
Barrow.  Richardson. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart.,  on  the  System  of  War  and  Peace 
Complements  in  Her  Majesty'*  Ships.    By  the  Hon.  Captain  Berkeley.  Ridgway. 
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his  most  remarkable  passages,  contrast 
the  exertions  made  Dy  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  increase  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  his  fleet,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary supineness  and  negligence  of 
our  own  naval  administration ;  and 
offer  some  very  useful  and  able  sug- 
gestions, to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
advert. 

The  Two  Letters  on  the  Conveyance 
of  Troops  contain  much  interesting  mat- 
ter, and  particularly  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  both  naval  and  military  readers. 

The  pamphlet  by  a  flag-officer  has 
attracted  peculiar  notice,  and  has  been 
very  generally  read  and  canvassed. 
His  statements  are  perhaps  too  highly 
coloured,  and  in  some  instances  he 
discloses  facts  which  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  on  ;  but  his  assertions, 
generally  speaking,  are  as  well-founded 
as  they  are  important:  and  we  have, 
therefore,  perused  with  extreme  regret 
the  supplemental  chapter  appended  by 
Sir  John  Barrow  to  his  Life  of  Lord 
Anson,  in  which  he  replies  to  Com- 
mander Crauford  and  the  flag-officer 
with  an  intemperance  of  language  to- 
wards his  opponents  (who  have,  after 
all,  been  guilty  of  no  offence  beyond 
that  of  entertaining  an  opinion  differing 
from  his  own  on  this  important  subject) 
which  we  think  wholly  unjustifiable. 
Surely,  Sir  John  Barrow  should  have 
been  aware  that  such  epithets  as  blun- 
dering, disgraceful,  false,  factious,  fri- 
volous, impertinent,  impudent,  igno- 
rant, mischievous,  sapient,  silly,  and 
unfounded,  are  not  now  used  in  dis- 
cussion or  argumeut  by  any  person  of 
decent  manners  or  conversation  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  It  is  a  bad  cause  which  needs 
a  railing  advocate." 

We  see,  however,  by  some  corre- 
spondence in  the  Times,  that  a  friend 
of  Captain  Crauford's  has  already  ob- 
tained from  Sir  John  an  explanation, 
which  is  considered  satisfactory  of  the 
very  contemptuous  and  taunting  lan- 
guage used  by  him  towards  that  officer ; 
so  that  we  need  say  no  more  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  except  that  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  white  up- 
braiding the  "  silly  commander  "  with 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  that  the 
latter  is  now  about  the  age  of  Lord 
NeUon  at  the  time  he  made  that  me- 
morable reply  to  the  old  governor  of 
ihe  Leeward  Islands :  "  I  have  the 
honour,  sir,  of  being  as  old  as  the 
prime-minister  of  England,  and  think 


myself  as  capable  of  commanding  oue 
of  his  majesty's  ships  as  that  minister 
is  of  governing  the  state  ;"  and  that  he 
is  therefore  tolerably  capable  of  judging 
in  what  state  of  efficiency  the  Russian 
fleet  really  was  at  the  time  (n  question. 
Sir  John  Barrow  is  very  angry  with 
him  for  not  having  communicated  his 
observations  officially  to  the  Admiralty ; 
but  I  think  the  sample  we  have  already 
had  may  pretty  well  convince  us  what 
sort  of  answer  Mr.  Crauford  would 
have  received  from  their  lordships 
(signed,  J.  Barrow)  for  his  imperti- 
nent presumption. 

But  the  last  on  our  list,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who,  in  attacking  his  own  secretary, 
avows  himself  to  be  the  leader  of  that 
clamour  which  the  secretary  so  ener- 
getically deprecates,  against  the  mea- 
sures of  that  board  of  which  they  are 
both  component  parts,  is  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  all 
these  publications.  How  a  liouse  so 
divided  against  itself  can  stand,  and 
whether  it  may  not,  before  these  pages 
can  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  have 
already  fallen,  time  alone  can  shew. 
But  the  strange  and  unprecedented  oc- 
currence of  a  paper  war  between  two 
individuals  thus  situated,  is  the  strong- 
est proof  we  have  vet  seen  of  the 
anarchy  which  prevails,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  throughout  all  our 
departments,  and  that  the  whole  fabric 
is  tottering  to  its  tall.  But  it  is  only  . 
justice  to  Captain  Berkeley,  and  still 
more  a  doty  which  we  owe  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  great  interests 
which  are  at  stake,  to  avow  honestly 
and  impartially  that  his  statements  are 
incontrovertible,  and  highly  creditable 
to  his  professional  character  and  ability. 
It  was  our  intention,  if  any  future  op- 
portunity had  presented  itself,  to  have 
entered  more  fully  into  the  part  of  the 
subject  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
most  especially  directed,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  highest  importance. 
Sir  John  Barrow's  remarks  upon  it  are 
exactly  those  which  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject  (that  parva 
supientia  which  a  civilian  in  his  situa- 
tion picks  up,  but  which  every  seaman 
knows  to  be  rank  nonsense)  would  na- 
turally dictate.  Captain  Berkeley  is 
perfectly  correct  in  ail  his  observations 
with  respect  to  the  under-manning  our 
ships,  and  the  harassing  increase  of 
work,  and  consequent  disgust  and  dis- 
content which  is  produced  amongst  our 
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seamen.  He  very  truly  states,  that  the 
ships  themselves  are  much  larger  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  consequently 
more  difficult  to  handle,  while  all  the 
stratagems  and  contrivaftce3  which 
could  be  devised  have  been  resorted 
to  by  the  Admiralty  to  reduce  the 
number  of  working  hands.  All  Sit 
John  Barrow's  remarks  are  fallacious 
and  dangerous ;  and  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  that,  because  some  of  our  ships 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  were  short  of 
complement,  we  may  therefore  venture 
to  incur  similar  risks  in  future,  he  en- 
tirely forgets,  first,  that  these  were  all  of 
the  smallest  class  of  seventy*fours,  and 
next,  that  they  had  been  almost  all  four 
years  in  commission,  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline  and  preparation,  flushed  by 
former  victories, perfectly  well  officered, 
and  led  on  by  Nelson.  Can  any  fair 
parallel  be  drawn  between  a  fleet  en- 
gaging the  enemy  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  one  which,  having  been 
totally  neglected  during  peace,  was  at 
me  commencement  ot  war  nutneo  into 
action  against  an  enemy  which  had 
long  and  carefully  been  preparing  for 
such  an  encounter? 

It  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  article,  that  we  fully  agree  with 
Captain  Berkeley  in  his  recommenda- 
tion of  employing  smaller  ships,  but 
thoroughly  well  manned,  during  peace ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  no  satisfactory 
system  of  regular  exercise  can  be 
adopted,  until  the  fleet  is  so  manned 
as  to  go  through  all  its  evolutions  and 
manoeuvres  without  harassing  and  an- 
noying those  whom  it  should  be  our 
first  object  to  interest,  as  well  as  to 
instruct. 

Having  thus  directed  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  these  publications, 
from  all  of  which  they  will  obtain 
much  interesting  information,  we  now 
proceed  to  state  our  own  opinion  on  a 
subject  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
empire ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to  per- 
form this  duty  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, divesting  ourselves  of  all  mere 
political  feelings,  and  considering  the 
subject  on  those  broad  grounds  to 
which  all  in  authority,  of  any  party, 
will  do  well  to  attend  in  future.  The 
question  to  be  considered  may  be  di- 
vided under  three  heads : — 

1st.  The  state  of  what  the  French 
call  the  materiel  of  the  navy  :  the  num- 
ber of  ships  aHoat  and  building,  of  all 
me  amerent  classes ,  tneir  conuiuon  , 


the  time  they  are  likely  to  last  without 
serious  repairs ;  and  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  to  replace  gradually 
those  which  will  become  unserviceable 
from  age,  &c,  or  which,  from  their  de- 
fective construction  or  inferior  force,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  retain  in  the  service. 

2d.  The  state  of  preparation  of  the 
navy  for  rapid  equipment ;  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  preserve  discipline  and 
complete  efficiency  amongst  the  ships 
in  commission ;  the  arrangements  tor 
regular  exercises,  reviews,  and  inspec- 
tions ;  and  the  distribution  of  our  ships 
at  home  and  abroad. 

3d.  The  composition  of  our  naval 
administration,  and  the  evils  which 
arise  from  conducting  it  on  principles 
so  much  at  variance  with  those  on 
which  our  military  departments  are 
governed. 

To  begin  with  the  first.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
excessive  reduction  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy,  in  the  two  first  yean  of  Lord 
Grey's  administration,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  that  almost  entire  suspension 
of  activity  and  exertion  in  our  dock- 
yards, which  the  most  casual  observer 
notices.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
navy  estimates  were  reduced,  first, 
900,000/.,  and ,  subsequently ,  300,000/., 
in  these  two  years ;  and  the  whole  weight 
of  this  reduction  fell  on  our  building 
and  repairing  establishments  with  such 
paralyzing  force,  that  we  believe  we  are 
perfectly  correct  in  asserting  that,  in  the 
last  eight  years,  only  one  ship  of  the 
line  (the  Vanguard),  and  three  large 
frigates  (the  Vernon,  Pique,  and  In- 
constant), have  been  launched  ;  and 
that  the  work  of  repairing  has  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly,  that  any  visitors  to 
the  dockyards  will  find  the  same  ship 
in  dock,  or  on  the  building  slip,  year 
after  year,  with  very  little  apparent 
change  in  her  appearance  of  forward- 
ness. There  is  reason  to  think,  that  if 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Thos.  Hardy 
had  remained  at  the  Admiralty,  this 
system  would  not  have  been  continued . 
ITie  latter  was  frequently  heard  to  say, 
that  these  reductions  could  not  be  per- 
severed in  without  risking  the  very 
existence  of  the  navy ;  and  we  believe 
that,  under  his  directions,  arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  launching  annually 
three  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  frigates.  But,  un- 
happily, new  changes  took  place.  The 
navy  fell  into  the  hands  of  mere  party 
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politicians,  whose  attention  was  wholly 
engrossed  in  elections  and  political 
manoeuvres ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been  what  we  have  already  described. 

We  fear  that  Sir  John  Barrow's  slate- 
mem  of  our  actual  force  is  very  consi- 
derably overcharged,  and  that  many  of 
the  ships  which  he  asserts  are  fit  for 
immediate  service  would,  on  preparing 
for  commission, be  found  very  defective; 
and  this  observation  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  our  old  seventy-fours,  of  Which 
many  are  known  to  be  in  a  very  decay- 
ing state,  and  yet  we  are  bringing  for- 
ward nothing  to  replace  them.  We 
have  only  two  ships  of  the  line  build- 
ing at  each  of  our  dockyards  which  are 
in  any  slate  of  forwardness;  and  we 
are  (as  Sir  J.  Barrow  himself  confesses) 
still  more  deficient  in  large  frigates. 
In  this  respect,  the  misconduct  of  the 
Admiralty  has  been  very  remarkable ; 
because,  although  it  Is  now  nearly  ten 
years  since  it  was  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  construction  of  frigates  which 
could  only  carry  eighteen-pound  guns, 
and  to  build  others  of  a  superior  class, 
and  the  Vernon,  Castor,  Pique,  and 
Inconstant,  were  prepared  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  ot  ascertaining  which 
model  deserved  the  preference,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  sufficient  trials  have 
during  so  many  years  been  yet  made 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  ships  J 
and  instead  of  assembling  them  in  one 
squadron,  and  trying  them  both  toge- 
ther, and  with  other  known  good  sail- 
ing ships,  not  for  a  few  hours  or  days, 
but  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months, 
and  under  every  possible  variety  of 
circumstances,  tliey  have  actually  never 
been  all  assembled  together  once;  while 
the  Castor  has  been  chiefly  employed 
lying  at  anchor  at  Passages,  the  Vei* 
non  as  a  flag-ship  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  afterwards  inactive  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Pique  and  Incon- 
stant in  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  troops ;  so  that,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  no  decisive  opinion  can 
have  been  formed  of  their  respective 
merits;  and  during  this  long  interval 
of  doubt  and  vacillation,  the  construc- 
tion of  frigates  appears  altogether  sus- 
pended, although  Sir  J.  Barrow  frankly 
admits  our  deficiency  in  this  important 
class  of  ships. 

We  arc  very  happy  to  observe  his 
positive  official  assertion,  that  no  defi- 
ciency of  stores  of  any  description  exists 
in  our  arsenals;  but  we  are  unable  to 
assent  to  many  of  his  positions,  and 


especially  that  It  is  more  economical  to 
commission  all  our  ships  in  a  sort  of 
rotation,  and  that  they  last  longer  at  sea 
than  in  ordinary ;  forgetting,  apparently, 
how  much  the  weight  of  guns  and  stores, 
(he  strain  of  sail,  and  bad  weather,  and 
the  innumerable  other  casualties  arising 
from  accidents  and  climate,  accelerate 
the  decay  of  a  ship  in  commission, 
while  those  which  lie  at  their  moor- 
ings, carefully  toofed  over  and  pre- 
served from  all  injuries,  except  the 
inevitable  effects  of  age  and  moisture, 
must  undoubtedly  last  a  very  consi- 
derable time  longer,  without  requiring 
an  expensive  repair. 

The  cheapest  plan  in  our  opinion 
would  be,  to  wear  out  our  oldest  and 
least  valuable  ships  first,  and  reserving 
the  newer  and  larger  ones  for  time  of 
need,  lay  out  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible in  what  one  of  the  pamphlets  to 
which  we  have  alluded  terms  "  perpe- 
tuating the  inferiority  of  our  navy." 
A  seventy-four,  well  manned,  is  a  better 
ship  to  employ  during  peace  than  a  hea- 
vy eighty-four,  1  i  ke  the  G  anges  and  Pow- 
erful,  with  a  reduced  establishment  of 
men,  and  would  in  various  ways  be  much 
less  expensive  and  equally  efficient. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  second  division  of  our  sub- 
ject,— our  state  of  preparation  for  the 
rapid  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and  the 
manner  in  which  our  rising  generation 
of  officers  is  instructed  and  exercised. 
Our  former  system  was  to  keep  in 
commission,  for  home  service,  about 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  four  at  each  port, 
so  that  on  any  sudden  emergency  each 
ship  could  fit  out,  and  partly  man  an- 
other, and  by  this  means  double  (or, 
as  more  men  came  in,  if  necessary,  still 
further  increase)  our  force  in  the  short* 
est  possible  time ;  and  we  had  thus,  on 
two  occasions  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  our  readers  (in  1790  and  91), 
a  formidable  fleet  ready  for  sea  before 
either  Spain  or  Russia  were  prepared 
for  hostilities ;  and  a  war  in  each  case 
was  in  all  probability  avoided. 

But  now  the  case  is  completely  re- 
versed as  regards  this  latter  power; 
and  while  she  possesses  thirty  sari  of 
the  line,  with  a  full  proportion  of  fri- 
gates and  smaller  vessels  (steamers  in- 
cluded), all  manned  and  carefully  exer- 
cised during  the  summer  months,  we 
have  only  three  ships  lying  at  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  Chatham  —  in 
commission,  indeed,  but  so  completely 
unmanned,  that  they  would  not  be  safe 
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even  atSpithead,orin  Plymouth  Sound ; 
and  are,  consequently,  totally  useless, 
as  far  as  assisting  in  the  equipment  of 
others  is  concerned. 

A  stronger  proof  of  the  total  want  of 
all  preparation  cannot  be  given,  than 
that  which  we  find  in  the  second  letter 
on  the  conveyance  of  troops,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  revolt  in  Canada  was  re- 
ceived in  Dec.  1837,  we  had  only  one 
ship  at  home  (the  Inconstant  of  36 
guns)  manned  and  ready  for  sea ;  and 
that  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  for  others,  before  we 
could  despatch  even  two  regiments  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  Halifax  at  a 
most  critical  moment.  According  to 
our  former  system,  all  these  guard- 
ships  (as  they  were  then  called)  were 
assembled  early  in  the  summer,  and 
exercised  together  in  all  the  evolutions 
of  a  fleet.  There  are  officers  now  living 
who  recollect  Lord  Hood,  when  a  Lord 
or  the  Admiralty,  hoisting  his  flag,  and 
superintending  the  summer  exercise 
himself  to  the  westward  of  Scilly  ;  but 
now  any  instruction  of  this  sort  is 
thought,  it  would  appear,  wholly  un- 
necessary. 

On  this  important  part  of  our  subject, 
our  opinions  are  so  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  author  of  the 
Observations,  that  we  cannot  do  belter 
than  to  give  them  to  our  readers  in  his 
own  words  :— 

"  The  two  great  defect*  at  present  are 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  arrange- 
ments for  rapidly  fitting  out  a  fleet,  and, 
what  is  of  equal  importance,  our  extreme 
disinclination  to  assemble  any,  even  the 
smallest  number,  of  ships  for  exercise 
and  instruction.  If  our  army  was  ma* 
naged  in  the  same  manner, — if  there  were 
no  field-days,  do  reviews,  no  inspections, 
— what  would  hare  become  of  its  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  1  What  general 
would  venture  to  engage  in  active  opera- 
tions with  a  force  which  had  been  so 
utterly  neglected,  against  troops  of  any 
military  nation  accustomed  to  mauceuvre 
every  year  in  large  numbers,  and  on  a 
great  scale  !  And  yet,  is  not  this  pre- 
cisely the  case  with  our  navy  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  I  Our  whole  force  in  com« 
mission  in  Europe  consists  of  about  six- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  or  ten 
frigates ;  and  these  are  all  in  Spain,  Por. 
tugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  almost 
always  at  anchor  either  at  Malta,  Vourla, 
Lisbon,  or  some  of  the  Spanish  ports,  and 
never  assembled  for  exercise.  The 
Hastings,  of  74  guns,  has  been  between 


three  and  four  years  in  the  Tajrui,  with- 
out ever  onoe  going  to  sea.  The  Rod- 
ney, a  new  ship  of  90  guns,  whose  sailing 
qualities  it  was  very  desirable  to  try 
while  her  copper  was  clean,  went  straight 
from  Plymouth  to  Barcelona  with  arms, 
and  remained  there  a  year  and  a- half 
without  moving  from  that  station  ;  nnd 
we  fear  that  if  we  were  to  go  through 
the  history  of  the  remainder  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  it  would  scarcely  be 
more  satisfactory.  Who  can  wonder  if 
a  navy  so  mismanaged  should  become, 
from  the  best,  one  of  the  worst  in  Eu- 
rope ?  How  can  we  hereafter  blame  our 
officers  (the  rising  generation  more  es- 
pecially), if  they  are  found  grievously 
'deficient in  seamanship  and  experience? 

««  But  if  a  new  system  was  adopted,  if 
the  Admiralty  could  be  induced  to  consi- 
der exercise  and  instruction  at  sea  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  discipline  and  efficiency  in  our  fleet, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
making  such  an  arrangement  as  might 
combine  these  advantages  with  any  po- 
litical objects  which  the  government  has 
in  view. 

"  It  cannot,  surely,  be  considered  ne- 
cessary to  keep  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  ten  frigates  always  at  anchor,  and  in 
a  state  of  almost  total  inactivity  ;  and  we 
should,  therefore,  propose,  that  during 
the  summer  months  the  whole  should, 
by  turns,  and  relieving  each  other  where 
some  force  may  be  considered  absolutely 
necessary,  join  a  squadron  of  exercise  to 
be  assembled  at  some  central  point  (off 
Cape  Finisterre,  for  example)  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  command  of  an  active 
and  experienced  officer. 

"  With  respect  to  our  force  at  home, 
we  think  the  expense  of  a  ship,  only  one- 
fourth  manned,  and  not  able  even  to  go 
out  to  Spithead  or  Plymouth  Sound,  is 
money  altogether  mispent,  in  accustom- 
ing our  officers  and  men  to  indolence  and 
inactivity.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt,  that  as  long  as  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  30,000  seamen  ready  at  Cron- 
stadt,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  7,000  or 
8,000  distributed  between  our  three  great 
naval  arsenals,  and  we  will  briefly  sketch 
the  arrangement  which  we  should  pro- 
pose for  this  purpose. 

"  Four  manned  and  well  disciplined 
ships  at  each  port  ought,  on  any  emer- 
gency, to  fit  out  eight  more  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice,  and  be  able  to  furnish  a 
good  foundation  for  a  ship's  company  to 
each.  This  was  our  former  svstero,  and 
it  waa  by  this  means  that  two  wars  were 
prevented  in  1790  and  179t,  Spain  and 
Russia  perceiving  that  we  had  a  for- 
midable fleet  ready  to  strike  some  de- 
cisive blow,  before  they  were  prepared 
for  hostilities.    Six  out  of  these  twelve 
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ships  would  be  the  flag  ships  at  the  re- 
spective ports,  because  we  should  strongly 
recommend  that  the  admiral  superintend- 
ent's should  be  a  sea-going  ship,  and  not 
as  at  present,  a  mere  receiving  hulk. 

"  By  a  late  judicious  arrangement,  the 
seamen  belonging  to  the  ordinary  ought 
to  be  able-bodied  men  ;  but  except  they 
are  regularly  exercised  afloat,  this  wise 
regulation  will  soon  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  all  sorts  of  abuses  creep  in.  They 
should,  therefore,  form  the  crew  of  a  74- 
gun  ship,  and  be  exercised  during  some 
period  of  the  year  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  This  would  excite  an  esprit  dt 
corps  amongst  them.  It  would  prevent 
the  admission  of  unfit  and  unsound  men 
from  mere  favour  and  compassion,  and  it 
would  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  ensure  the 
selection  of  officers  for  this  important 
service  who  could  stand  the  teat  of  an 
annual  inspection  with  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

"  The  remaining  six  might,  we  should 
think,  be  spared  from  what  appears  to  us 
the  superabundant  force  at  present  em- 
ployed in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  so  that 
this  plan  does  not  involve  any  material 
increase  of  expense  beyond  the  keeping 
three  first -rates  manned  and  effective. 
All  these  ships  should  assemble  at  Spit- 
head  as  early  in  April  as  possible,  and 
be  placed  immediately  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  officer  who  is  to  superintend 
the  summer  exercise.    It  is  extremely  to 
be  wished  that  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  would  hoist  his  flag  on  these 
occasions,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
actual  state  of  that  service  for  which  he 
is  so  deeply  responsible  to  his  country. 
It  is  obvious  that  his  reports  to  his  col. 
leagues  would  be  received  with  much 
more  attention  than  those  of  a  subor- 
dinate officer ;  and,  without  intending  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  the  present  board, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  a  little  occa- 
sional nautical  experience  would  do  them 
no  harm,  when  it  is  considered,  that  of 
the  four  officers  of  which  it  is  composed, 
one  has  not  been  at  sea  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  two  others,  although  captains 
of  thirty  and  twenty-three  years  stand- 
ing, are  not  yet  eligible  for  their  flags,  in 
other  words,  have  not  served  four  years 
at  sea  during  the  whole  of  those  periods. 
If,  however,  their  presence  in  London 
during  the  session  of  parliament  cannot 
be  dispensed  with ;  because,  whatever 
other  excuse  may  be  devised,  this  is  the 
real  one  ;  or  if  the  consolidation  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards  has  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  department  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  demand  their  con. 
stont  attendance,  some  officer  of  rank  may 
surely  be  found  whose  pursuits  are  more 
professional  than  political,  and  who  will 
undertake  this  important  duty.    If  we 
had  two  addition*!  lords  of  the  Admi. 


ralty,  ineligible  for  seats  in  parliament, 
ana  (like  the  under  secretaries  of  state) 
not  necessarily  removable  on  every  chauge 
of  minrstn ,  and  who  were  expected  to 
execute  this  as  part  of  their  official  duty, 
this  difficulty  would  be  obviated,  and  an 
efficient  and  responaible  inspection  of  our 
active  force  afloat  more  effectually  se- 
cured.   It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enu- 
merate the  various  points  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  officer  in  command  should 
be  most  especially  directed.  He  must  be 
prepared  for  many  difficulties,  and  some 
occasional  opposition,  and  will  at  first 
have  need  of  all  his  temper  and  patience ; 
but  he  must  remember  the  indolence  and 
inactivity  which  have  so  long  prevailed, 
and  proceed  temperately  and  consider- 
ately, being  careful  to  shape  all  his  mea- 
sures in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  as  well 
as  to  instruct  those  under  his  command, 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  be 
felt  as  harassing  or  annoying  by  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  passing  their 
whole  time  in  the  enervating  dissipation 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  and  who  are 
therefore  almost  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  activity  or  exertion.    But  he  may  be 
assured,  he  will  soon  be  amply  rewarded 
for  his  forbearance.     Emulation  and 
energy  will  speedily  revive,  latent  talent 
will  i  lev  elope  itself;  and  he  will  very 
shortly  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
both  officers  and  men  cordially  seconding 
his  efforts  to  place  the  British  navy  on 
its  former  footing  of  proud  superiority. 

"  During  the  time  the  squadron  re- 
mains at  Spithead,  much  useful  exercise 
may  be  gone  through  in  shifting  masts, 
yards,  sails,  gun-practice,  landing  and 
embarking  marines,  with  their  artillery, 
and  such  other  manoeuvres  as  would  na- 
turally suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
an  experienced  and  zealous  officer;  and 
early  in  the  summer  he  would  proceed 
to  meet  the  ships  ordered  to  join  him 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  such  arrangements  being  made 
for  this  purpose,  that  every  ship  belong- 
ing to  these  stations  may  in  her  turn  have 
the  advantage  of  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  exercise  in  the  evolutions  of  a 
fleet.  And  considering  how  few  of  our 
younger  officers  have  ever  seon  an  order 
of  battle  or  sailing  formed,  this  period  of 
instruction  will  not  be  thought  excessive. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  the  squadron 
would  break  up,  and  the  ships  intended 
to  remain  at  home  would  dismantle  at 
their  respective  ports ;  but  it  would  be 
extremely  advisable  to  form  another 
squadron  from  such  ships  as  could  be 
best  spared,  and  which  stood  most  in 
need  of  instruction  ;  and,  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  pass  six  months  in  idle- 
ness and  inactivity  at  Malta,  or  Lisbon, 
despatch  them  in  October  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  exercise  there  during  the 
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winter,  when  the  climate  is  perfectly 
healthy,  the  weather  fine,  and  the  locali- 
ties particularly  adapted  to  th*»  exercise 
and  manoeuvring  of  a  fleet.  We  have 
j.' ou ©rally  from  15  to  90  ships  of  war  on 
this  station,  and  these  should,  in  the  man- 
ner already  recommended,  join  the  squad  - 
ron  by  turns,  and  receive  their  share  of 
exercise  and  instruction.  In  March  or 
April,  the  ships  thus  detached  would  re- 
turn either  to  Spilhead  or  their  respect- 
ive stations,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  the  improved  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency  in  which  they  would  arrive. 

"  It  would  he  n  great  additional  stimu- 
lus and  encouragement,  if  alter  the  course 
of  exercise  just  recommended,  a  email 
promotion  ot  one  officer  of  each  rank,  se- 
lected from  the  three  ships  most  remark- 
able for  tlieir  good  order  and  general 
discipline,  was  granted  ot  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commanding  officer  ; 
and  we  hope  this  would  not  oe  consi- 
dered as  too  serious  an  interference  with 
the  patronage  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
touching  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
becomes  a  very  painful  but  unavoidable 
duty  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  partiality  with  whicli  na- 
val appointments  are  now  bestowed.  If, 
indeed,. the  patronage  of  the  department 
be  a  mere  perquisite  of  office,  to  be  used 
in  the  first  instance  to  provide  for  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  connexions,  and  after, 
words  as  a  fund  from  which  those  poli- 
tical partisans  ore  to  be  remunerated,  by 
whose  exertions  the  government  is  main- 
tained in  power  and  in  place,  then  we 
admit  we  have  no  right  to  complain  : 
hut  if,  as  ne  bavealwavs  understood  and 
maintain,  the  selection'of  officers  for  im. 


nation  at  large  against  this  unjust  deci- 
sion, and  our  countrymen  may  be  as- 
sured, that  it  is  not  fo  those  who  are 
loudest  on  the  hustings  and  in  the  senate 
that  the  defence  of  their  country  mar  be 
most  safely  intrusted.    It  has  lately  been 


portant  situations  is  a  sucred  trust  to  he 
exercised  tor  the  good  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular party,  we  contend  that  the  officers 
of  the  navy  have  just  cause  of  complaint, 
when  they  see  that  it  is  only  by  political 


lucrative  situations  are  obtained,  aud 
that  to  contest  a  county  or  a  boiough  is 
considered  a  stronger  claim  and  surer 
passport  to  favour  than  all  tho  wounds 
and  services  of  a  long  and  honourable 
career.  It  is  true  that  many  of  us  have 
retired  with  disgust  from  the  scenes  of 
riot  and  venality  which  too  many  of  our 
popular  elections  present,  aud  that  others 
have,  with  old-uahionad  English  loyalty, 
rallied  round  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
when  vro  saw  these  sucred  institutions  of 
our  country  threatened  by  republicans 
end  infidels ;  but  are  these  offences  for 
which  we  are  to  be  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  which  ore  to  bar 
all  our  claims  to  employment  for  our. 
selvea  and  advancement  for  ourfimiliee? 
"  We  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 


does  not  necessarily  make  a  brilliant 
general;  and  those  officers  who  have 
abandoned  their  profession  for  |mlitical 
pursuits  do  not  in  general  stand  highest 
in  the  estimation  of  those  best  qualiC 
to  judge  of  their  merits." 

These  remarks  and  suggestions  are 
so  full  and  complete,  that  they  leave 
little  for  us  to  add  to  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  our  fleet,  regularly  exercised 
and  instructed  in  the  manner  there  pro- 
posed, will,  in  a  short  time,  recover  its 
discipline  and  efficiency;  and  the  ar- 
rangements suggested  are  so  simple 
and  easy  of  execution,  that  the  will  only 
can  be  wanting,  if  they  are  not  carried 
into  complete  execution  this  summer. 
We  see  by  this  statement,  that  our  ships 
of  the  line  have  actually  been  allowed 
to  remain  whole  years  at  anchor  in  fo- 
reign ports,  without  once  going  to  sea 
for  exercise  and  instruction  1  Sir  John 
Barrow  adds  the  Russell  to  the  sad 
account  the  Obsrrvationt  furnish  us 
with  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hastings 
and  Rodney,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  or  justify  such  extraordinary 
mismanagement.  With  sixteen  sail  of 
die  line  in  commission  in  Europe,  and 
none  of  them  further  off  than  the  Me- 
diterranean, surely  arrangements  might 
have  been  made  for  the  periodical  re- 
lief of  ships  in  these  situations.  We 
arc  convinced  no  British  admiral  would 
complain  of  any  little  personal  incon- 
venience which  might  arise  from  shift- 
ing his  flag  for  a  short  time  under 
these  circumstances ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  publication  of  these 
almost  incredible  facts  will  at  least  pre- 
vent their  recurrence.  We  entirely 
agree  in  the  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  ships  in  which  the  flag  of 
the  admiral  superintendant  is  hoisted 
beiug  kept  armed  and  ready  for  sea  on 
any  sudden  emergency.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  receiving  ships  will  be 
wanted  at  the  breaking  out  of  war,  and 
should,  of  course,  be  appropriated 


and  fitted  for  this  purpose;  but,  during 
peace,  our  object  should  be  to  have  our 
whole  force  at  home  an  effective  one, 
and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  under 
our  present  arrangements. 

If  we  revert,  as  we  ought,  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time,  to  our  former 
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system,  and  take  care  to  have  always  a 
respectable  squadron  at  home,  well 
manned,  and  exercised  together  during 
the  summer  months,  and  distributed,  in 
winter, between  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Sheerness,  none  of  our  maritime 
rivals  will  be  inclined  to  take  any  liber- 
ties witli  us,  when  they  know  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  assemble  rapidly  a 
force  amply  sufficient  either  for  defence 
or  attack ;  and  all  this  may  be  done  by 
a  better  arrangement,  without  any  very 
material  increase  of  expense.  The 
three  seventy-fours  so  un necessarily  al- 
lowed to  the  commanders-in-chief  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  at  the 
Cape;  the  two  employed  as  troop- 
ships, with  their  full  establishment  of 
officers  and  men  ;  and  the  six  flag- 
ships, would,  witli  some  additions,  and 
occasional  interchanges  with  Lisbon 
and  the  Mediterranean,  form  a  suffi- 
cient home  squadron  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  enable  the  rising  generation 
of  officers,  who  so  much  require  it,  to 
receive  their  annual  instruction  in  the 
management  and  evolutions  of  a  Heet. 
We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  harsh 
or  offensive  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  he  is 
an  old  and  faidiful  public  servant,  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  discussions 
should  be  carried  on  temperately  and 
courteously ;  but  his  supplemental 
chapter  furnishes,  we  think,  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  we  have  ever  seen  of 
the  danger  of  "  a  little  knowledge"  and 
how  difficult  it  is  for  an  unprofessional 
man  to  compreheud  the  real  points  of 
a  professional  question.  He  seems  in 
some  small  degree  aware  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  force  at  home ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  which  lie  so  curiously 
quotes  against  himself  on  this  occasion, 
he  appeals  to  think  that  a  fifty  or  sixty 
gun-ship  in  the  Downs,  "  to  shew 
foreigners  we  were  looking  about  us," 
and  two  second-rates  exercising  by 
themselves  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth, would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
deter  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the 
King  of  France  (both  of  whom  he  so 
gratuitously  and  improperly  insults), 
from  any  hostile  intentions.  Now,  any 
naval  o dicer  of  the  least  experience  or 
talent  could  have  explained  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Admiralty  that  it  is  exer- 
cise at  tea,  and  with  as  many  ships  to- 
gether as  can  be  collected,  which  we 
want  to  insttuct  the  young,  and  refresh 
the  recollections  of  the  old ;  that  it  is 
when  they  are  thus  assembled  that  en- 
ergy and  emulation  are  excited  ;  and  it 


is  only  by  being  well  exercised  in  the 
order  of  sailing  and  battle  that  our 


i  acquire  that  experience  and 
confidence  in  the  management  of  their 
ships,  without  which  they  will  be  more 
dangerous  to  each  other  than  to  the 
enemy.  Let  those  who  have  served  in 
fleets  or  squadrons  reflect  on  the  acci- 
dents to  which  they  are  daily  and 
hourly  liable  from  the  negligence  or 
inexperience  of  an  unskilful  officer  of 
the  watch,  and  how  frequently,  even 
during  the  best  days  of  our  navy,  serious 
disasters  occurred  ;  but  what  would  be 
the  case  now,  when  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  lieutenants,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  superior  officers,  have 
never  bad  charge  of  a  ship  in  these 
situations  ?  Ts  it  not  in  the  highest 
degree  iucumbeut  on  our  naval  admi- 
nistration to  afford  every  possible  op- 
portunity for  their  acquiring  full  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  profession  ?  and 
what  can  we  expect  but  disaster  and 
disappointment,  if  we  persevere  in  our 
present  inattention  to  exercise  and  in- 
struction at  sea  ? 

Those  who  happened  to  be  present, 
or  to  form  part  of  our  last  exercising 
squadron,  in  1831,  will  recollect,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the 
usual  precautions,  which  formerly  no- 
body would  have  omitted,  in  petting 
under  weigh  witli  a  fleet  from  Spithead, 
two  ships  had  been  on  board  each 
other,  and  one  on  shore,  before  they 
reached  St.  Helen's ;  and  if  the  weather 
had  not  been  extremely  Ane  and  mode- 
rate, these  three  ships  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  received  so  much 
damage,  that  they  must  have  returned 
to  refit  without  getting  to  sea. 

The  inspection  of  newly  commis- 
sioned ships,  and  especially  of  those 
proceeding  to  foreign  stations, demands 
much  more  attention  than  has  ever 
been  paid  to  this  subject  by  any  naval 
administration  since  Lord  Howe  s  time; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  now, 
during  peace,  and  when  we  have  full 
leisure  for  improvement,  a  better  ar- 
rangement should  be  made,  and  that 
dangerous  practice  of  hurrying  ships 
off  badly  manned,  and  imperfectly 
equipped  and  disciplined, entirely  aban- 
doned. We  subjoin  an  extract  on  this 
subject,  from  a  valuable  work  published 
some  years  since,  which  at  the  time  was 
generally  attributed  to  Sir  C.  Penrose, 
but  now  we  observe  is  claimed  by  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  standing  last  on 
our  list,  for  Admiral  Schomberg. 
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Whoever  wrote  it,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  a  re  perusal  at  this  moment ;  and  the 
passage  we  give  will,  if  attended  to, 
produce  a  most  important  improvement 
in  this  part  of  our  naval  arrangements  : 

"  A  regiment,  when  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  is  always  reviewed  previous  to 
embarkation,  and  its  state  of  discipline 
and  appearand4  confidentially  reported 
on.  Such  a  practice  introduced  into  the 
have  the  best  effects,  both 


by  encouraging  emulation  and  exertion, 
and  preventing  that  lata!  system  of  hur- 
rying ships  to  sea  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
equipment ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  and  simple  than  the  detail  of  such 
an  arrangement.  A  newly  commissioned 
ship,  after  being  reported  ready  for  sea, 
might  be  allowed  any  reasonable  time  to 
prepare  for  being  reviewed  ;  and  the 
captain  should  have  full  liberty,  during 
this  interval,  to  get  under  weigh,  and 
exercise  in  any  manner  be  thought  pro- 
per. The  commander-in-chief  should 
then,  after  mustering  the  crew,  and  fully 
inspecting  all  the  interior  arrangements, 
see  the  men  exercised  at  their  guns  ;  and 
the  ship  being  got  under  sail,  should  be 
put  through  all  the  various  evolutions 
which  it  is  of  most  consequence  to  per- 
form steadily  and  correctly  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  an  enemy.  If  this  regulation 
were  rigidly  adhered  to  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  no  ship  could  in  futute 
proceed  on  foreign  service  materially  de- 
ficient in  discipline  or  preparation,  and 
the  thoughtless  and  injurious  system  of 
encumbering  and  overloading  them  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  must  be  at 
least  considerably  checked,  if  not  alto- 
gether put  a  stop  to."* 


If  some  more  regular  plan  for  re- 
lieving our  ships  on  foreign  stations 
was  adopted,  a  considerable  saving 
might  be  effected  by  commissioning 
those  intended  for  this  service  on  the 
return  of  the  fleet  from  its  summer 
exercise,  and  manning  them  rapidly  by 
volunteers  (of  which,  from  a  sailor's 
love  of  change,  abundance  might  always 
be  found)  from  the  large  ships.  Their 
fitting  out  would  be  another  very  useful 
class  of  exercise,  and  our  young  officers 
would,  it  may  be  hoped,  emulate  each 
other  in  the  seamanship  and  energy 
with  which  these  ships  were  got  ready, 
while  the  men  thus  discharged  might 
be  gradually  replaced,  as  opportunities 
offered,  during  the  winter. 

A  more  frequent  interchange  of  ships 


between  the  home  and  other  European 
stations  would  materially  facilitate  all 
these  objects,  and  keep  our  ships  in 
that  state  of  activity  and  motion  which 
so  much  conduces  to  order  and  disci- 
pline;  preventing,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  evils  on  which  we  have  already  ani- 
madverted iu  the  instances  of  the  Hast- 
ings, Rodney,  aod  Russell. 

We  now  approach  the  consideration 
of  the  last  part  of  our  subject,  namely, 
the  composition  of  our  naval  adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  nothing  which  surprises  fo- 
reigners more,  or  which  appears  to 
them  more  inexplicable,  than  to  find 
that  our  minister  of  marine  is  invariably 
a  man  who  cannot,  by  any  possibility, 
have  any  knowledge  or  experience  on 
the  great  interests  over  which  he  is 
chosen  to  preside;  and  when  we  re- 
flect that  such  a  principle,  if  extended 
to  the  management  of  the  army,  would 
be  considered  very  little  short  of  in- 
sanity, it  is  difficult  to  find  arguments 
in  justification  of  so  absurd  and  ano- 
malous a  practice.  In  plain  truth, 
only  one  explanation  can  be  given. 
In  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
patronage  is  required  to  conciliate  the 
electors  and  the  elected,  and  it  is  there- 
fore thought  necessary  to  place  this  in 
the  hands  of  a  firm  political  ally,  rather 
than  in  those  of  some  naval  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  might  sometimes  be 
inclined  (like  Lord  Anson)  to  prefer 
the  interests  of  his  service  and  his 
country  to  those  of  his  party. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  professional  men  have  seats  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  assisting  the  First  Lord  ; 
but  they  are  loo  generally  selected 
ratlier  from  their  political  connexion 
and  parliamentary  in6uence,than  from 
any  acknowledged  professional  merit 
and  character,  and  they  are  therefore 
very  little  disposed  towards  any  exer- 
tion which  takes  them  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  a  very  comfortable 
society  at  the  Admiralty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  cor- 
dially second  the  recommendation  of 
the  author  of  the  Observations,  which 
we  have  already  extracted,  with  respect 
to  some  additional  unpolitical  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  being  perfectly  convinced 
that,  as  long  as  matters  remain  on  their 
present  footing,  die  most  important 
naval  concerns  will  be  neglected,  when- 
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ever  their  lordships  are  summoned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  their 
places  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  brilliant  naval  administration  of 
Lord  Anson,  to  whose  excellent  mea- 
sures and  management  the  extraordi- 
nary successes  of  the  British  navy, 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  are  most 
justly  attributable — of  Lord  Howe,  who 
restored  it  from  its  most  fallen  condi- 
tion, after  the  American  contest,  to 
great  efficiency  and  discipline,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  our  subsequent 
glorious  successes  by  his  energy  and 
exertions — and  of  Lord  Barhain,  who, 
during  his  short  but  triumphant  career 
at  the  Admiralty,  directed  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  the  capture  of  four  sail  of 
the  line  by  Sir  R.  Stracban,  the  inter- 
ception of  Admiral  Linois  by  Sir  J.  B. 
WarreD,  and  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
French  squadron  at  St.  Domingo,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that,  where  a  careful  se- 
lection is  made,  a  naval  First  Lord  of 

depended  on  than  any  nobleman  or 
gentleman  who  chances  to  draw  this 
prite  in  t!>e  lottery  of  politics;  and 
who,  however  zealous  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  others  for 
information,  and  is  too  often  led  into 
serious  and  costly  errors  by  incompe- 
tent advisers. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  during 
all  die  excitement  and  complaints 
which  have  been  of  late  so  frequently 

navy,  and  for  which,  as  we  think,  we 
have  fully  shewn  there  exist  sufficient 
grounds,  our  army  conducted  on  totally 
different  principles,  directed  entirely 
by  officers  of  the  highest  character  and 
most  distinguished  services,  wholly  un- 
connected with  party  or  politics,  has 
been  "pursuing  the  even  tenow  gf  it$ 
coune,'  preserving  its  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  efficiency,  fiUing  up  its 
ranks  again  by  recruiting,  when  weak- 
ened by  detachments  sent  on  foreign 
ir©t"vtc6j  <it)d y  in  sliort^  Cttrofiill^y  Avoiding 
all  those  errors  into  which  our  naval 
administration  has  fallen,  under  a  dif- 
ferent system. 

This  circumstance  well  deserves  se- 
rious consideration, and  with  this  remark 
we  conclude  the  third  head  of  our  ob- 
servations. 

We  wUJ  4io t  fatigue  our  readers  with 
any  lengthened  recapitulation  of  our 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  CXI. 


The  points  to  which  we  wish  prin- 
cipally to  direct  their  attention  are  our 
defective  arrangements  for  home  de- 
fence, as  well  as  for  replacing  our  old 
and  decaying  ships,  and  also  our  dis- 
regard of  all  those  means  by  which 
alone  our  rising  generation  of  officers 
can  be  disciplined  and  instructed. 
Some  of  these  evils  have,  as  we  have 
shewn,  arisen  from  an  ill-judged  and 
delusive  economy,  which,  like  all  such 
short-sighted  measures,  will  probably 
involve  us,  ere  long,  in  a  much  heavier 
expense  ;  but  others  appear  more  attri- 
butable to  carelessness  and  negligence, 
and  may  therefore  be  more  easily  re- 
medied. What  we  most  earnestly  de- 
precate is  perseverance  in  a  bad  system, 
and  here  those  members  of  parliament 
in  both  houses  who  feel  a  real  interest 
in  the  subject,  may  be  of  the  greatest 
use.  Let  them,  without  calling  for  in- 
formation which  it  may  be  really  dan- 
gerous or  objectionable  to  produce, 
move  for  such  returns  as  may  enable 
them  to  judge  how  many  months  in 
each  year  onr  ships  in  commission 
have  been  at  anchor,  and  where;  — 
wliat  orders  or  instructions  have  been 
issued  by  the  Admiralty,  and  are  now 
in  force,  with  respect  to  inspections,  or 
what  exercises  at  sea  have  taken  place, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  what 
reports  the  commanders-in-chief  make 
of  the  state  of  discipline  of  the  ships  un- 
der their  command  on  these  occasions. 

This  cannot  be  refused,  and  will 
have  the  effect  of  obliging  the  Admi- 
ralty to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  and 
energetic  system,  and  to  shake  off  I  he 
apathy  and  inattention  which  now  ap- 
pear to  oppress  them.  Returns  of  the 
number  of  large  frigates  launched  since 
1830,  and  of  those  building,  with  their 
state  of  forwardness,  could  not  well  be 
objected  to ;  and  all  these  inquiries 
cannot  fail  to  do  good,  bv  exciting 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
directing  it  to  those  great  poiots  on 
which  no  parliamentary  manoeuvres  or 
mystification  ought  to  avail. 

We  cannot  better  terminate  this  ar- 
ticle, than  by  giving  our  readers  another 
extract  from  the  pamphlet  to  which  we 
have  already  directed  their  attention. 

"  We  now  conclude  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, which  a  deep  sense  of  their 
paramount  importance  to  tho  country  as 
well  as  to  the  naval  profession,  lias  in- 
duced us  to  offer  to  our  readers.  We 
trust  that  while,  as  our  bouoden  duty 
under  these  circumstances,  we  have  sup. 
2  b 
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pressed  no  part  of  the  truth,  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  intention  of  expressing 
our  sentiments  in  becoming  and  tem- 
perate language ;  that  our  strong  desire 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  give 
the  slightest  personal  offence  will  be 
clearly  seen  ;  and  that  our  reluctance  to 
impute  unfair  blame  to  our  official  su- 
periors will  be  felt  and  appreciated. 
Loyalty  and  obedience  should  be  the 
motto  of  those  to  whom  the  defence  of 
their  country  is  intrusted  ;  and  it  is,  in 
truth,  to  the  country  itself,  much  more 
than  to  any  ministry  of  any  party,  that 
blame  is  imputable  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

"  The  crown  has  lost,  and  the  people 
have  acquired,  so  much  power  of  late 
years,  that  any  set  of  men  desirous  of 
retaining  office,  must  govern  the  country 
pretty  much  in  the  way  in  which  it  de- 
sires to  be  governed. 

'*  In  former  times  we  were  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  our  naval 
superiority,  and  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  personal  sacrifices  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  oar  colonies 
and  our  commerce.  Our  patriotism,  con- 
stancy, courage,  aud  union,  were  the  ad- 
miration of  surrounding  nations;  and 
after  a  fearful  and  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  this  favoured  island  was  almost 
the  only  spot  in  Europe  exempted  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  from  the 
ravages  of  an  invading  foe,  '  England 
saved  herself  by  her  firmness,  and  Europe 
by  her  example.'  But  now  a  sad  change 
seems  to  have  come  over  us ;  instead  of 
feeling  gratitude  for  our  deliverance,  and 
making  a  manly  effort  to  relieve  our 
posterity  from  the  weight  of  a  debt 
which  might,  during  twenty-two  y/ears 
of  peace,  have  been  materially  diminish, 
cd,  we  are  become  restless,  dissatisfied, 
selfish,  and  disunited,  wasting  all  our 
energies,  and  much  of  our  resources,  in 
domestic  turmoil  and  dissension,  and  in 
those  never-ending  scenes  of  strife  which 
the  demon  of  discord  has  furnished  us 
with,  in  the  shape  of  contested  elections, 
registrations  .town-  councils,ch  arch  -  rates , 
&c,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  those 
noble,  generous,  and  above  all,  Christian 
feelings,  by  which  we  were  once  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

"  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  reflection 
may,  before  it  is  too  late,  convince  us  of 
the  delusion  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
and  that  the  example  of  Spain  and  Por. 
tugal  may  not  be  lost  upon  us.  We 
have  seen  these  unfortunate  countries 
endeavouring  to  effect  what,  in  the  slang 
language  of  the  day,  was  called  their  po- 
litical regeneration,  by  the  adoption  of 
liberal  principles.  We  have  seen  their 
sovereigns  coerced  and  insulted,  some. 


times  by  military  revolters,  and  some- 
times by  factious  demagogues.  We 
have  seen  the  church  stripped  of  its  pro- 
perty, and  the  nobility  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  state  centre, 
ing  in  clubs  and  revolutionists.  And 
what  ha3  been  the  result?  — the  increase 
of  religion,  civilisation,  tranquillity,  or 
national  prosperity*!  Alas,  no!  Civil 
war  in  its  most  hideous  and  fearful  shape, 
a  whole  population  corrupted  and  de- 
moralised, inured  to  murder,  cruelty,  and 
rapine,  cities  and  even  provinces  plun- 
dered and  devastated,  and  local  animo- 
sities and  antipathies  so  inflamed  and 
exasperated,  that  the  wisest  and  most 
paternal  government  will  not  be  able, 
daring  the  present  generation  at  least, 
to  extinguish  and  appease  them. 

"  Will  not  these  melancholy  scenes 
operate  as  an  awful  warning  to  ourselves  ? 
Shall  we  neglect  the  high  and  sacred 
duties  of  our  appointed  station  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  forget  that 
we  have  (as  far  as  mortal  eyes  may  be 
permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  inscru- 
table decrees  of  the  Almighty)  been 
hitherto  preserved  and  protected  for  the 
special  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  blessings  o£  civilisa- 
tion throughout  the  remotest  quarter*  of 
the  globe  1  But  if  we  swerve  from,  our 
path,  if  we  '  become  weary  of  well-doing,' 
and  if,  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  our  colonists  carry  with  them  to 
distant  regions  the  seeds  of  infidelity,  tur- 
bulence, and  disaffection,  may  we  not 
fear  that,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  our  ap- 
pointed course  is  ran,  that  we  are  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  trust  formerly  re- 
posed in  us,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
that  power,  which  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  resist  the  whole  world  m  arms  against 
it,  will  at  laat  be  accomplished  by  our 
own  hands  1 

"  But  we  will  hope  better  things  of 
our  countrymen ;  we  trust  that  the  follies 
and  delusions  which,  for  some  years 
past,  have  obscured  our  political  atmo- 
sphere, and  invested  objects  of  very  se- 
condary importance  with  an  unnatural 
magnitude,  may  speedily  pass  away ; 
that  our  attention  may  revert  with  re- 
doubled anxiety  to  those  great  sources 
of  our  power—our  ships,  our  colonies, 
and  our  commerce  j  never  again  forget- 
ting that  if  these  are  choked  by  our  own 
negligence,  or  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels by  the  superior  activity  of  our  rivals, 
the  broad  and  beautiful  stream  of  national 
prosperity  which  has  hitherto  irrigated 
and  f  ertilised  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
empire,  will  soon  be  dried  up  and  dis- 
appear, its  rocky  and  arid  bed  alone  re- 
maining as  a  mournful  memorial  of  our 
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SCENES  AND  SCENERY  ON  THE  GANGES. 


In  the  distance,  the  dwindling  outline 
of  a  spacious  city,  famous  in  Indian 
story,  lingeringly  receded  from  my 
view.  As  I  stood  on  the  beauliah's  • 
deck,  each  minaret,  temple,  and  chu- 
nam  \  whitened  dome,  bright  as  un- 
sunned snow,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
green  foliage,  gleamed  dazzl'mgly  ;  and 
every  gilded  ball  that  crowned  the  sum- 
mit of  each  stately  structure,  beneath 
the  torrid  glare,  glittered  like  burnished 
gold.  Amid  the  neighbouring  environs, 
cresting  a  mangoe  tope.t  green  ban- 
nerols drooped  their  silken  folds  over 
the  mausoleums  of  Mahommedan  saints 
and  warriors,  signalising  the  tombs  of 
the  mighty  dead,  with  Saracenic  high 
festival.  No  smoky  cloud  brooded  over 
that  fading  city,  which  seemed  to  my 
gaze  vanishing  in  unsullied  beauty, 
"  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

The  heat  and  glare  of  noon  was 
intense,  and  the  thatched  chattah  § 
proved  but  a  sorry  shield  of  defence 
from  the  sun's  eye,  whose  withering 
glance  seared  as  doth  a  burning-glass. 
There  was  an  overpowering  tepidness 
and  scorching  warmth  in  the  stagnant 
air ;  and  even  when  a  passing  breath, 
"  few  and  far  between,  rustled  past, 
it  felt  as  if  wafted  through  the  yawning 
cleft  of  some  smouldering  volcano,  and 
scorched  like  the  simoom  of  the  desert. 

Hamlet's  wish  to  be  dissolved  into  a 
thaw,  in  my  instance  seemed  near  being 
realised.  Even  the  maungee,||  a  shri- 
velled ancient  mariner,  seared  to  the 
bone  with  the  fervour  of  some  fifty 
summers,  and  weatherbeaten  by  the 
pelting  of  some  hundred  monsoons, 
felt  its  blighting  power.  His  lips 
seemed  blistered,  cracked, and  parched ; 
and  his  bronze-hued  cheeks  and  tem- 
ples were  suffused  with  a  deeper  and 
ruddier  tinge,  and  glowed  with  a  fiery 
radiance,  as  oft,  bending  over  the 
creaking  tiller,  he  unwound  a  coil  of 
coir  rope,  and  dipped  his  brazen  lotalT 
in  the  sacred  flood,  and  quaffed  in 
hurried  gulps  the  turbid  water  from 


the  clear  burnished  pitcher.  Erewliile 
the  guluya,**  leaning  against  the  sail- 
less  mast,  handling  a  long  bamboo  pole, 
alike  for  sounding,  and  for  staving  oft 
the  craft  from  the  sandy  shoals  or  bluff 
jutting  headlands,  alternately  tightens 
the  flaccid  folds  of  his  dingy  turban, 
or,  wheeling  round  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  watches  wistfully  for  the 
tardy  breeze.  Forward,  Carlo,  the 
Spanish  pointer,  my  fida  Achates  in 
my  many  wanderings  "  by  field  and 
flood,"  whimpers  plaintively,  as  in 
day -visions  —  perchance  he  dreams  of 
the  chase;  or  starting  up  hastily  from 
his  broken  slumbers,  snaps  angrily  at 
the  buzzing  gadflies ;  and  again  cower- 
ing to  a  side,  and  gasping  for  breath 
beneath  that  vertical  sun,  vainly  seeks 
a  sheltering  shady  spot  under  the  lee 
of  the  low  bulwark. 

The  beauliah,  sluggish  as  a  tortoise, 
closely  hugging  the  bank,  crawled  for- 
ward, and  beat  up  against  the  current. 
The  maungee  and  the  guluya  pulled 
strenuously  with  their  limber  bamboos ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  crew,  harnessed  to 
the  long  tow-line,  tracked  steadily  over 
height  and  hollow.  Thus  creeping  on- 
ward, we  tardily  rounded  headland 
after  headland,  that  trended  slantwise 
into  the  winding  stream.  Nevertheless, 
low  wooded  promontories  and  narrow 
capes  still  jutted  out,  seemingly  into 
inhnitude ;  bounding  the  prospect  in 
the  distance,  and  hemming  in  the 
mighty  river,  that  here  assumed  the 
semblance  of  a  chain  of  continuous 
lakes. 

With  Venetians  wide  thrown  open 
to  catch  each  passing  breath,  leaning 
carelessly  over  the  narrow  window  sill, 
'twas  amusing  to  scan  the  glowing 
aspect  of  the  tropic  landscape,  and 
note  Asiatic  men  and  manners.  In  the 
foreground  of  this  moving  panorama, 
the  Indian  boatmen,  who  dragged  the 
beauliah,  ranked  first  and  foremost  in 
my  estimation,  and  demanded  esj>ecial 
notice.  Thedandeesft  (in  name  alike, 


*  Beauliah  ;  small  decked  pass«ge-boat. 
%  Tope  ;  a  grove  of  fruit-trees. 

D  Maungee ;  boatswain. 

•  Guluya ;  the  mate. 


t  Chunam  ;  cowrie  shell  lime. 
$  Chattah ;  umbrella. 
11  Lota  ;  vessel  of  brass, 
tt  Dandees  j  Indian  boatmen. 
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but  in  persons,  oh !  how  different  from 
the  Bond  Street  loungers,  those  walk- 
ing model-blocks  of  Stultz  or  Nugee), 
regardless  of  the  yoke,  as  they  trotted 
on,  "  plodding  their  weary  way," 
shouted  forth,  in  gutteral  harshness, 
some  merry  Hindostanee  catch,  and 
rain   bounded  forward   with  fresh 


In  candour,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Asiatic  dandees  far 
surpass  their  exquisite  namesakes  in 
graceful  simplicity  of  dress.  Unen- 
cumbered with  artificial  costume  — 
"  when  unadorned,  adorued  the  most " 
—  the  natural  tegument  does  duty  for 
coatee,  inexpressibles,  and  stockings. 
A  voluminous  ragged  slieet,  twisted 
negligently  round  the  head,  thatching 
the  shaven  pate  with  a  pyramid  of 
cotton,  that  serves  to  shield  off  the  sun, 
and  a  scanty  rag,  with  a  string  en- 
girdling the  loins,  constitute  the  entire 
inventory  of  a  dandee's  personal  ward- 
robe. No  dun  of  a  Schneider,  with  face 
and  bill  alike  elongated,  nor  gruff  voice 
of  grim  bumbailiff,  ever  frightens  him 
out  of  his  propriety,  and  makes  inevit- 
able an  abrupt  retreat  to  the  snug  sanc- 
tuary of  Serarapore,*  that  calm  haven 
of  rest,  where  fugitive  debtors  from 
"  the  city  of  palaces  "f  "  oft  do  con- 
But  even  although,  at  the 
of  some  cabbaging  durzee,J  a 
suffered  arrest,  and  was  laid 
up  in  limbo,  little  indeed  (arguing 
a  priori)  would  the  benefit  of  white- 
washing avail  the  swarthy-hued  blackleg. 

While  skimming  slowly  past,glimpses 
of  ever-varying  scenery  enchaiued  the 
wrapt  attention.  Umbrageous  woods 
stretched  far  inland,  in  scattered  clumps 
and  individual  forest-trees,  like  the  an- 
cestral woods  of  a  baronial  domain. 

Flitting  along  the  flooded  narrow 
nullah,  fringed  with  reeds  and  over- 
arching bamboos,  the  Indian  fisherman, 
in  his  shallow  canoe,  freighted  with  the 
finny  produce  of  his  toil,  glided  into 
the  interior  like  a  shadow,  in  the  dim 
sylvan  twilight.  Propelled  by  the 
slanting  flood,  the  beauliab,  hauled 
close  along  shore,  often  bumped  on 
the  debris  of  the  crumbling  overhanging 
banks,  which,  sapped  by  the  under- 
current and  retarded  reflux,  often  burst 
nsunder,  and  fell  into  the  turbid  abyss 
with  a  thundering  plunge. 
The  bared  foundations  of  a  temple, 


a  row  of  broken  pillars,  with  fragments 
of  stuccoed  porticos,  the  dismantled 
wreck  of,  what  had  once  been,  gigan- 
tic trees,  with  shattered  boughs  and 
branches  submerged  in  the  flood,  and 
tangled  roots  poised  high  in  mid  air, 
along  with  gourd-mantled  cottages, 
bisected  in  the  midst,  while  the  green 
tendrils  dangled  from  the  splintered 
rafters,  marked  forcibly  the  havoc  of 
the  periodical  deluge  after  the  rainy 
monsoon. 

The  beat  of  drums,  clangour  of  horns, 
and  clamorous  din  of  a  multitude  of 
men,  resounded  from  bank  to  bank  ; 
frequent  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers 
d  rifted  down  the  channel ;  and  on  veer- 
ing round  a  jutting  ledge,  I  then  de- 
scried a  spacious  ghaut,  crowded  with 
Hindoos.  In  celebration  of  some  pagan 
holyday,  every  surrounding  village, 
temple,  and  pathway  track,  poured 
forth  a  living  tide  of  heathen  votaries. 
Far  above  the  Babellike  uproar  was 
heard  a  stunning  crash  of  barbaric 
music.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
plunged  promiscuously  into  the  hal- 
lowed waters,  vainly  believing  that  they 
could  purify  alike  their  souls  and  bodies. 
Faqueers,  bedaubed  with  clay  and  burnt 
ordure,  howled ;  lepers,  falling  to  pieces, 
piecemeal,  made  supplication  in  piteous 
accents  ;  groups  01  Hindoo  mothers 
immersed  their  dingy  offspring  in  the 
shallow  water;  buddiug  maidens,  bend- 
ing over  the  river's  margin  like  long- 
haired mermaids,  arranged  their  black 
flowing  tresses,  or  burnished  their 
bangles. 

Crowds  of  officiating  priests,  sancti- 
raonioua  knaves  that  had  battened  to 
fatness  on  the  rich  spoil  wrung  from 
their  credulous  dupes,  monotonously 
muttered  their  prayers  in  pharisaical 
pomp  and  reiteration,  and  offered  up 
flowers  and  propitiatory  oblations  to 
the  deified  Ganges*  I  marked  atten- 
tively a  youthful  Brahmin,  distinguished 
by  the  poita§  of  his  office,  who,  often 
pausing  from  the  fervour  of  his  invoca- 
tions to  the  gods  and  sacred  waters, 
slyly  scanned  the  voluptuous  forms  of 
the  unveiled  maidens,  emerging  like 
s  from  their  river  bath, 


nymphs 

and  gazed  unswervingly  with  unhal- 
lowed eye  on  the  receding  naiads. 
Never  did  tonsured  Roman  gloat  with 
a  more  roguish  leer  "  on  weeping 
beauty  kneeling  at  confessional." 


*  Serampore ;  a  Danish  settlement  on  the  Hooghly. 

t  City  of  palaces  ;  Calcutta.         J  A  tailor.         §  Poita;  Brahminical  cord. 
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Hencath  the  chuuam-wliitened  por- 
tico, contiguous  lo  the  ghaut,  a  knot  of 
nautch-girls,*  officially  attached  there- 
to, with  embroidered  tunics  and  glitter- 
ing  bangles,  stood  motionless,  like  an 
exquisitely  chiselled  group  of  Grecian 
statuary  —  chaste  classic  models  of 
vrrtiif  although  not  ot  virtue. 

An  aged  superannuated  Brahmin, 
sleek,  pursy,  and  rotund,  as  gormand- 
ising alderman  or  pampered  abbot, 
with  voluminous  jowls  and  protuberant 
paunch,  a  fine  specimen  of  fat  con- 
tented ignorance,  lolled  drowsily  on 
the  ghaut  steps,  gazing  in  holy  ab- 
straction on  vacancy,  regardless  of  the 
tumultuous  scene  below.  A  couple  of 
white  Brahineny  bulls  walked  leisurely 
across  the  piazza.  On  the  roof  of  the 
portico,  on  the  dome  of  the  temple, 
and  astride  the  overarching  boughs 
of  an  ancient  banian-tree,  a  swarm, 
"  a  whole  wilderness/'  of  ring- tailed 
monkeys,  chattering  and  jabbering  in 
the  discordant  dissonance  of  "  the  un- 
known tongne,"  were  skirmishing  in- 
discriminately, and  clutching  out  of 
each  other's  paws  clusters  of  bananas, 
with  all  the  insatiate  avidity  of  a  gang 
of  tatterdemalion  jogees,f  scrambling 
for  a  handful  of  eight  anna  pieces.  J 

The  haughty  Mahommedan,  as  he 
strode  along  the  strand,  and  threaded 
his  way  through  the  idolatrous  crowd) 
swaggering  past  with  his  crooked  sci- 
mitar, and  gold-embroidered  skull-cap, 
rakish ly  stuck  on,  eyed  the  pagan  wor- 
shippers with  a  Moslem's  sneer,  and 
with  a  Moslem's  hate. 

Gladly  I  found  myself  receding  from 
the  precincts  of  this  unhallowed  temple 
and  its  votaries :  the  heathenish  din 
and  uproar, becoming  fainter  and  fainter, 
slowly  died  away.  Another  headland 
was  doubled ;  and  the  boatmen,  plunging 
into  a  flooded  nullah,  §  waded  through, 
shoulder  deep,  reckless  of  alligators  or 
treacherous  quicksands.  On  regaining 
the  further  bank,  the  dandees,  slyly 
forking  out  of  a  patch  of  garden  ground 
some  half  dozen  cucumbers,  wound 
round  the  rear  of  a  hamlet,  and  jogged 
on  at  a  quicker  pace.  In  the  dandees' 
vocabulary,  meum  and  tuum  are  merely 
and  strictly  synonymous  terms ;  for, 
alas,  as  yet  the  schoolmaster,  par  ex- 
cellence, in  his  march  of  intellect,  with 


up  nose,  had  not  been  abroad,  to  lay 
down  a  code  of  morality. 

After  beating  up  some  half  koss  or  so 
against  a  strong  current,  the  embrochure 
of  a  tributary  river  opposed  a  barrier 
to  further  tracking.  On. reaching  the 
disemboguing  point,  at  the  maungee's 
signal  the  boatmen,  who,  in  their  am- 
phibious nature,  assimilate  more  to 
otters  than  to  any  tiling  else  bearing 
the  semblance  of  humanity,  plunged 
into  the  turbid  flood,  at  a  few  strokes 
reached  the  beauliah,  already  beginning 
to  driA  down  with  the  current,  and 
scrambling  on  board,  drenched  and 
dripping,  shook  off  the  moisture  from 
their  tawny  hides  like  so  many  water- 
spaniels.  A  Babellike  uproar  now 
broke  in  upon  the  quiescence  hitherto 
on  board,  and  the  Indians  jabbered 
vociferously  in  their  outlandish  jargon ; 
for,  like  the  Portuguese  sailors,  the 
Asiatic  mariners  "  give  mouth  "  inva- 
riably on  all  the  emergencies  of  naviga- 
tion. 

The  dandees,  handling  their  sweeps 
briskly,  made  the  beauliah  creak  and 
stagger  tremulously  to  its  very  inmost 
timber.  Gallantly  the  craft  breasted 
the  current,  and  shot  slantingly  into 
mid  channel ;  nevertheless,  roaugre 
every  gigantic  effort,  the  strength  of 
the  rapids  imperceptibly  swept  us 
lower  and  lower.  Some  distant  white 
tails  gleamed  along  the  crest  of  the 
horizon.  Divers  porpoises  fitfully  rolled 
over  their  unwieldy  bulk,  with  frequent 
rotatory  plunges,  giving  favourable  au- 
gury of  a  rising  breeze.  Hovering  over 
the  shoal  water  on  the  margin  of  a 
sand-bank,  a  flock  of  aquatic  birds, 
a  species  of  sea-mew,  oft  darted  down 
glancingly,  on  a  shoal  of  small  fry, 
with  shrill  screams. 

At  length  our  bark,  after  edging 
away  to  a  side,  bore  up  for  the  further 
bank,  abreast  of  a  hamlet,  overshadowed 
by  colossal  peepul-trees ;  and  on  haul- 
ing again  along  shore,  within  sound- 
ings, the  sweeps  were  relinquished ; 
and  forthwith  the  boatmen,  bundling 
over  the  bulwarks  with  tow-tackling  in 
hand,  with  the  facility  of  water-rats, 
swam  to  land,  and  lowing  the  beauliah 
alongside  the  beach,  moored  it  to  the 
bank,  until  they  had  recruited,  after 
their  arduous  exertions  in  ferrying 
across,  oy  Dotting  nastily  some  pro- 


*  Nautch  girls  ;  dancing  girls.  Jogees  ;  mendicants. 

t  Eight  aim.  piece.  ;  coins  of  silvsr.  *  Nallab }  a  wster-coatte. 
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vender,  and  smoking  the  indispensable 
goorgooree.* 

The  village  abreast  of  us  was  te- 
nanted by  guowallahs.f  Gourds  and 
parasite-creepers,  in  impervious  inter- 
lacement, twined  about  the  thatched 
roofs  and  clay-built  walls  of  the  cot- 
tages. At  the  rude-fashioned  ghaut, 
whose  steps  were  cut  out  of  the  clayey 
bank,  a  group  of  naked  dingy  urchins 
were  gambolling  and  dabbling  in  the 
water;  and  a  young  Indian  maid, 
whose  chuddur,}  coquetishly  arranged, 
was  not  of  the  most  spotless  hue  and 
whiteness,  dipped  herhedguree  water- 
pitcher  in  the  turbid  stream,  regardless 
of  the  coarse  jibes  of  the  boatmen. 
Balancing  gracefully  the  antique- 
shaped  vessel,  replenished  with  its 
liquid  freight,  and  arranging  her 
chuddur  with  the  grace  of  a  Spanish 
coquette  manoeuvring  with  her  man- 
tilla, she  slowly  glided  away,  noiseless 
as  a  spectre,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
occasional  clank  and  jangle  of  her 
bangles,  while  the  broad  round  ring 
dangling  from  her  nostrils  vibrated 
like  a  pendulum,  to  and  fro,  at  every 
step. 

A  herd  of  cattle  were  browsing  on 
the  russet- 1 mod,  close-cropped  bank  ; 
and  a  solitary  minah§  had  perched  it- 
self, unmolested,  on  the  flank  of  a 
buffalo  bull,  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  little  bell,  which,  swinging 
from  the  neck,  tinkled  as  he  grazed. 
Bearing  in  his  hand  a  blackened 
earthen  pitcher,  a  stalwart  herdsman, 
with  his  black  blanket  wrapped  about 
him — employed  alike  for  warding  off 
the  deluges  of  the  rainy  monsoons  and 
the  sun's  ardour,  somewhat  upon  the 
same  principle  that  prompts  the  Spa- 
niard to  wear  his  voluminous  dark  cloak 
in  the  dog-days  —  lounged  leisurely 
near  one  of  the  doorways  of  the  hamlet, 
which  was  clustered  together  like  a 
CarTre  kraal. 

While  the  boatmen  hurriedly  crunch- 
ed their  scanty  feed  of  parched  grain, 
"  poor  grist  for  such  mills,"  a  mere 
meagre  shadow,  in  the  shape  of  a  leper 
boy,  who  scarce  bore  the  impress  and 
stamp  of  humanity,  crawled,  with  a 
feeble  tottering  gait,  along  the  bank, 
and,  with  supplicating  gestures  and 
unequivocal  signs,  begged  for  succour, 
impassionately,  though  silently. 


Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  lazar,  aban- 
doned by  his  kindred,  thrust  forth  to 
prowl  at  large,  and  pick  up  a  pre- 
carious morsel,  in  a  hideous,  unholy 
alliance  with  obscene  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey,  revelling  on  the  rotting  bodies 
of  the  unburied  dead  ;  shunned  by  his 
fellow-men,  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
scorn,  wasted  by  pinching  poverty  and 
desperate  famine,  and  bleached  by  the 
winds,  no  friendly  shelter  shields  him 
from  summer's  drought  or  tropic  rains, 
no  home  gladdens  the  heart-broken, 
houseless  outcast.  While  an  uuquench- 
able  fire  riots  in  his  veins,  and  the 
purple  current  of  life  therein  burns 
and  scorches  like  the  lava  flood,  he 
stalks  over  the  breadth  of  the  land  a 
living  volcano,smouldering  continually, 
yet  not  consumed.  Doomed  to  "  finish 
his  journey  alone,"  no  companion's 
helping  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  suc- 
cour or  to  soothe.  For  him,  no  pity- 
ing eye  glistens  with  the  tear  of  sorrow, 
no  compassionate  heart  throbs  in  re- 
sponse to  his  soul's  sadness,  no  sym- 
pathising ear  listens  to  his  tale  of  grief, 
agony,  and  despair;  while  a  mortal 
malady,  like  an  insatiate  vulture,  preys 
unceasingly  on  his  corroding  vitals. 

The  leper-boy,  hideously  shrunken, 
marred  with  festering  sores,  sighed 
tremulously,  and  moaned  pileously, 
like  a  child.  A  strange  unearthly  lustre 
lightened  up  his  glittering  eyes,  which, 
shrunken  deep  within  their  sockets, 
glimmered  like  two  glowworms,  spark- 
ling in  the  cavernous  orbits  of  a  skull. 
The  moulting  hair  had  fallen  off  in 
patches,  and  the  elongated  finger-nails 
were  curved  like  the  hooked  talons  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  His  limbs  were  fright- 
fully diminished  in  bulk  and  volume, 
and  through  a  lacerated  chasm  in  the 
mouldering  flesh  the  thigh-bone  glis- 
tened blue  and  white.  Twas  marvel- 
lous, as  he  tottered  forward,  that  the 
legs  did  not  snap  asunder,  so  brittle, 
so  rotten,  did  they  seem.  You  would 
have  fancied  that  you  could  discern 
the  daylight  gleaming  through  the  shri- 
velled trunk  of  this  living  mummy. 
The  leper,  holding  up  his  skeleton-like 
hands,  and  pointing  upwards,  mum- 
bled unintelligibly,  swayed  his  arms 
backwards  and  forwards,  stooped  down, 
and  threw  up  into  the  air  minute  jets 
of  sand.   Anon  he  passed  hastily  his 


•  Goorgooree;  a  rude-fashioned  hookah.  f  Guowallahs;  herdsmen. 

t  Chuddur  ;  a  sheet.  $  Minnh.  ;  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  tkrutfc. 
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long,  skinny  hand  across  bis  eyes  and 
forehead ;  perchance  he  wept.  Vain 
surmise.  No;  for  years  no  moisture 
had  dimmed  these  fiery  orbs.  The 
fountains  of  tears,  which  at  the  first  on- 
set and  whirlwind  of  grief  might  have 
overflowed  unceasingly,  were  now  for 
ever  dried  up,  and  arid  as  the  sand- 
choked  wells  of  the  parched  desert. 
Thenceforward,  even  for  ever,  they  had 
become  "  broken  and  empty  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water." 
The  maungee,  scornfully  repelling 


disdainfully  spumed  him  back  with  his 
foot,  and  chucked  to  a  distance  a  half 
handful  of  parched  grain.  An  idiotic, 
unmeaning  smile  faintly  lighted  up  the 
wan,  ghastly  features  of  the  lazar.  Sa- 
laaming to  the  dust  before  his  bene- 
factor, he  eagerly  crawled  to  a  side, 
and  ravenously  pecked  up  the  scat- 
tered grain  like  a  famished  bird. 

Having  discussed  their  feed  of  pulse, 
the  dandees,  starting  dp  from  the  vil- 
lage ghaut,  resumed  their  posts  at  the 
tow-line,  and  again  briskly  trotted  for. 


Part  II. 


Light  airs,  nautically  termed  "  cats- 
paws,"  began  to  ruffle  the  slumbering 
waters.  Presently  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened steadily ;  whereupon  the  Indian 
mariners,  hailing  its  advent  as  the  glad 
harbinger  of  succour  from  their  ar- 
duous avocation,  ceased  further  track- 
ing, vaulted  merrily  into  the  beauliah, 
and  made  hurried  preparations  to 
hoist  sail,  with  vehement  gesticulations. 
The  craft  bumped  against  the  crumb- 
ling sand-bank ;  and  the  dandees,  vo- 
ciferating hoarsely,  manned  the  deck  to 
hoist  away. 

"  Eksung  hiolf  Burra  jor  hio  !MJ 
shouted  forth  our  jovial  crew ;  and  lo  I 
the  bellying  canvass  wooed  the  breeze. 
The  bark,  veering  away  from  the  land, 
and  partially  swinging  round,  for  a 
time  made  no  headway ;  but,  balanced 
motionless,  it  vibrated  on  the  rippling 
current  like  a  falcon  poised  in  mid-air 
before  its  arrowy  swoop.  At  this 
juncture,  the  dandees,  aided  with  their 
sweeps,  and  the  beauliah  gradually  ac- 
quiring more  headway,  gallantly  bound- 
ed over  the  upheaving  swell,  and 
ploughed  merrily  our  watery  way. 

The  breeze  blew  dead  aft,  and  wafted 
us  swiftly  onward  ;  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  and  the"  maddening  crowd  "  were 
left  far  behind.  Methought,  as  the 
free  breath  of  heaven  rustled  past,  that 
I  breathed  in  a  purer  and  more  etherial 
atmosphere,  the  further  I  receded  from 
unhallowed  fanes,  idolatrous  votaries, 
and  ghastly  lepers,  with  all  their  tainted 


THE  MUHAJUN.* 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless 
woods , 

There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore ; 

•        •        *        *  « 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more." 

Dark  masses  of  jungle — wild  untrodden 
wastes — extended  for  many  a  league 
along  the  windings  of  the  river.  In- 
land, eternal  forests  towered  aloft  in 
savage  grandeur,  through  whose  som- 
bre, overarched  solitudes  and  green 
depths,  the  Indian  huntsman's  halloo 
had  never  startled  the  wild  deer.  Pa- 
rallel with  the  distant  rugged  banks, 
low,  swampy  mud-bars  jutted  out  into 
the  current,  forming  marshy  deltas,  co- 
vered with  tall,  withered  reeds  and 
sedge -brakes.  Numerous  buffaloes, 
lurking  among  Uie  slimy  rushes,  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire  like  a  herd  of  swine, 
grunted  and  bellowed,  as  the  intruding 
bark  rustled  past,  rousing  them  from 
their  oozy  lairs.  The  startled  crane, 
rising  heavily  on  the  wing,  soared  away 
majestically ;  and  the  wandering  note 
of  the  bittern  boomed  fitfully  from  its 
fenny  haunt.  Tardily  we  threaded  our 
course  through  an  archipelago  of  mud- 
banks.  The  lulling  ripple  of  the  wa- 
ters and  monotonous,  drowsy  call  of 
the  guluya,  sounding  with  his  bamboo, 
broke  softly  on  the  hushed  loneliness  of 
the  wilderness.  Prowling  along  the 
beach,  a  brace  of  lank  paria  dogs  trot- 
ted abreast  of  a  floating  corpse,  oft 
pausing  in  their  course  with  protruded 
muzzles  and  expanded  nostrils,  snuffing 


*  Muhajun  ;  an  Indian  merchant :  one  of  a  class  of  men  who  combine  banking 
with  their  other  mercantile  speculations,  who  often  accumulate  great  wealth,  and  affect 
some  fitnte  on  occasions. 

f  Eksung  hio ;  all  together,  Yo !  t  Burra  jor  hio ;  with  great  force,  Vo ! 
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up  the  tainted  air,  while  they  eyed 
steadfastly  the  macerating  carrion, green, 
livid,  and  bloated,  like  an 
goal's  skin.  Standing  on,  the 
rounded  the  uttermost  shoal,  and,  rear- 
ing the  main  land,  dodged  along  shore. 
On  a  sandy  reef,  half  an  arrow's  flight 
off,  a  gaunt,  wild  paria  dog,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  tinge  of  hair,  fierce  and 
savage  in  aspect  as  an  untameable 
hyena,  was  holding  high  carnival,  as  he 
with 


gorged  himself ' 
dismembered  corpse  just  drifted  ashore. 
The  wild  dog,  besmeared  with  slime  and 
gore,  and  gloating  over  the  dead  with 
dilated  eye-balls,  peeled  off  the  flesh 
from  the  skull,  and  scalped  it,  with  the 
ready  adroitness  of  a  North  American 
Indian  with  his  tomahawk.  To  behold 
God's  image  thus  ruthlessly  marred 
and  remain  any  longer  neutral  and  qui- 
escent, was  beyond  endurance.  Hastily 
snatching  a  double-barrelled  fowling- 
piece,  as  the  bcauliah's  broadside  swung 
round  partially  with  the  eddy,  I  raked 
the  paria's  spine  with  a  volley  of  slugs. 
As  the  blood  trickled  down  his  riddled 
flanks,  the  wild  dog  sharply  wheeling 
round,  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage,  and, 
yelling  franticly,  howled  a  farewell 
curse. 

"  Khuburdar  !"*  shouted  out  the 
maungee,  who,  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion on  the  raised  deck,  descried  some 
lurking  hazard  ;  "  khuburdar !"  Scarce 
had  the  maungee 's  warning  voice  been 
heard,  when,  whew !  crash  went  the 
beauliah,  with  a  heavy  bump,  upon  a 
hidden  shoal,  jerking  me,  with  the  ab- 
ruptness of  a  projectile  propelled  from 
a  catapult,  against  the  lee  Venetians, 
capsizing  table  and  chairs,  and  shiver- 
ing to  splinters  a  choice  bottle  of  cha- 
teau margaux,  along  with  a  jar  of  China 
preserves,  and  with  all  the  other  appur- 
tenances of  my  scanty  desert.  "  Wall, 
wah  J"  softly  whispered  forth  the  dan- 
decs,  "  it  is  run  aground."  Instead  of 
"  astonishing  the  natives,"  the  whole 
affair  seemed  lo  be  viewed  with  im- 
perturbable coolness,  as  a  matter  of  not 
the  least  import.  At  length,  after  some- 
what more  stir,  and  divers  murmurs, 
the  boatmen,  leaping  over  the  bul- 
warks into  shoal  water,  essayed  to  shove 
the  beauliah  off  the  treacherous  bar; 


but  the  craft  appeared  riveted  to  its 
new  birth  unswervingly,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  the  back  and  shoulder 
shoving  of  the  dandees.    Every  argu- 
ment a  posteriori  was  fruitless.  All 
the  collective  force  of  titeir  rear  guards 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  as  a  pur- 
chase proved  unavailing.    After  very 
many  ineffectual  struggles  to  launch 
once  more  the  firm-rooted  keellessbark, 
the  panting  crew,  seeing  the  futility  of 
every  effort,  desisted  from  further  exer- 
tion, and,  in  desperate  haste,  handed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  the  consolatory 
goorgooree,  and,  taking  a  flying  whiff, 
kept  up  a  running  fire,  or  well-sustained 
feu  de  joie  of  puffs.    If  the  dandees 
could  nave  willed  it  so,  unquestionably 
the  whole  affair  would  thus  have  ter- 
minated in  smoke ;  but,  as  circum- 
stances stood,  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  the  beauliah  retaining  its  sandy  bed 
until  the  freshes  of  the  next  rainy  mon- 
soon.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  self- 
same, vexatious  delay,  while  standing 
on  the  poop, "  like  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, the  flotilla  of  an  Indian  rouha- 
jun,  that  had  been  dodging  in  our  wake 
since  daybreak,  wafted  by  the  glorious 
breeze,  swept  swiftly  alongside  sue* 
cessively,  in  a  long  straggling  line.  The 
headmost  budjerow,-f  manned  by  an  un- 
usual complement  of  dandees,  carried 
the  proud  muhajun,  who  reclined  luxu- 
riously on  deck,  cross-legged,  on  em- 
broidered cushions.   As  he  naughtily 
castcasual  glances  towards  my  grounded 
beauliah,  methought  (perchance  'twas 
fancy)  I  could  discern  a  scornful  sneer, 
and  supercilious  twitch  of  his  upper 
lip.  A  couple  of  richly  attired  menials, 
with  gorgeous  turbans  and  cummer- 
bunds,* stood  behind  the  muhajun 
with  folded  hands  ;  while  a  crooked 
dwarf  whisked  away  the  insects  with  a 
white  chowry,§  and  a  fourth  attendant 
shaded  his  precious  head  with  a  red 
chattah,||  whose   enormous  breadth 
more  resembled  the  dome  of  a  temple 
than  a  portable  umbrella.   The  muha- 
jun's  maungee,  under  the  sheltering 
shadow  of  the  great  Hindoo,  slyly 
mocked,  with  insulting  gestures  and 
grimace,  my  floundering  crew,  who 
gain  had  resumed  their  struggles. 
Sneer  on,  oily  gheef  swelling  muha- 


*  Khuburdar ;  take  care.  f  Budjerow  j  large-decked  passage- boat. 

t  Cummerbund*;  waist-cloths.  §  Chowrie;  tail  of  Thibet  cow.  fj  Chattnh  ;  umbrella. 
%  Ghee ;  clarified  butter,  tome  three  or  four  pints  Of  which  are  gulped  down  daily 
by  "  gorbellied  knaves/'  in  the  shape  of  Calcutta  baboos,  or  Hindoo  gentlemon,  with 
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jun,"  I  muttered,  between  my  set 
teeth  ;  "  Sneer  on.  Hast  thou  con- 
i?  Grin  on,  thou  ba- 
; ;  villain  is  written 
on  every  lineament  of  thy  ugly,  hi- 
deous visage,  as  legibly  as  that  red 
mark  that  streaks  tby  shelving 


Venetians,  sailed  by  ;   while  several 


i  n 


44  Sa-rhe  teen  hath  !"*  baw  led  out 
the  budjerow's  guluya,  provokingly 
loud,  as  if  in  mockery,  while  he 
sounded  with  his  bamboo  pole,  only 
some  eight  paces  off.  Verity,  that 
same  tantalising  cry,  at  such  a  time, 
and    under  such   untoward  cucum- 


gratcd  harshly  on  my  tingling 
ears.  Thoroughly  nettled  and  chagrined, 
I  bit  my  lips  in  silent  rage.  Carlo 
seemed  to  participate  in  my  wrathful 
feelings,  and  growled  savageiy.  Had 
I  been  within  arm's  length  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  could  have  cracked  the  bawl- 
ing blackleg's  shaven  sconce  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life.  My  cool  se- 
rcxiity  W3s  fcist  tl^hin^  SA^ny^  cind  my 
cheeks  began  to  glow  with  hot,  angry 
flushes.  Compassionate  reader,  hast 
ever   been   beleed   and  pilloried  in 

mis* rate  me,  then,  Prometheuslike, 
chained  to  a  rock,—- no,  not  to  a  rock 
exactly,  but  to  a  beauliah, — riveted  as 
fast  as  a  rock. 

"  Sa-rhe  teen  hath  I"  once  more 
shouted  forth  the  guluya  from  the  re- 
ceding budjerow ;  and  the  unheeding 
muhajun,  upon  the  system  of  "  non- 
intervention/'! left  me  to  my  fate. 
Ida!  Hush  !  there  was  suddenly  a 
sound  of  minstrelsy  ;  the  tinkling  tunes 
of  the  vina,  J  blended  with  the  rustle  of 
the  winds,  softly  floated  along  the 
water.  A  second  budjerow,  with 
snow-bright  sails,  swept  nearer  and 
nearer.  Several  ayahs  §  and  slave- 
girls  ran  playfully  to  and  fro,  and 
eyed  furtively  the  white  voyager.  The 
Venetians  were  wide  thrown  open,  and 
through  the  trellised  chicks  ||  I  fancied 
1  could  detect  bright  eyes  glancing. 
The  minstrelsy  ceased,  and  the  fairy 
craft,  like  a  summer's  cloud,  passed 
away.  Presently,  two  other  heavy 
budjerows  of  the  fleet,  with  closed 


smaller  craft,  stealing  through  the 
low,  lagged  behind. 

"  Once  more  into  the  breach !" 
Again  the  dandees  strained  every  nerve 
in  the  work  of  emancipation, —  toiling, 
twisting,  and  writhing  backwards  and 

veered  to  a  side,  swung 
round  as  on  a  pivot,  and  was  launched 
once  more  into  deep  water — the  dan- 
dees  clinging  to  its  sides  like  limpets 
to  a  rock,  yelling  triumphantly. 

Although  considerably  mollified,  ne- 
vertheless, L  felt  enraged  at  the  lub- 
berly, unseamanlike  manoeuvring  of  all 
hands  on  board.  «  Ha  !  maungee," 
said  I,  jeeringly,  44  doubtless  you 
would  make  a  clever  admiral.  A  canoe 
is  the  only  craft  you  are  fit  to  steer. 
Why,  the  dandees  you  have  picked  up 
at  a  venture  must  be  some  outcast 
pariah H  coolies,  at  one  rupee  per 
month.  Hoist  every  rag,  fore  and  aft, 
you  baremzadehl**  Look  ye  here, 
maungee ;  I  promise  you  a  reward  of 
five  rupees,  and  buckshees,  ft  besides, 
to  your  crew,  provided  you  beat  the 
muhajun's  budgerow  by  half  a  bam- 
boo's length." 

44  Khodabund  1"  \X  said  the  wily 
maungee,  crossing  his  hands  fawn- 
ingly.  u  Khodabund  ;  the  budjerow's 
sails  arc  much  larger  than  the  beau- 

44  Never  mind,"  was  my  reply  ;  and 
whispering  to  my  surdar  bearer,  the 
latter  dived  down  to  the  cabin,  and 

speedily  re-appeared  with  the  needful. 
44  Look  here,  maungee,"  said  I,  telling 
out,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  small 
cauvass-bag,  the  stipulated  coin.  **  The 
buckshees  is  yours  when  you  beat  that 
muhajun  by  half  a  bamboo's  length ; 
if  you  don't  try,  why,  should  you  get 
your  deserts,  you  deserve  to  be  beaten 
by  a  whole  bamboo's  length."  The 
maungee  spoke  not,  but  "grinned  hor- 
ribly a  ghastly  smile."  The  clinking 
and  glittering  of  the  hard  cash  had  a 
talismanic  influence.  The  confusion 
and  uproar  on  deck  became  as  great  as 
the  tumult  on  board  a  Chiuese  junk  in 
a  typhoon.  Every  eye  glistened  with 
delight,  in  expectation  of  buckshees. 


*  Sa-rhe  teen  bath  ;  three  arms'  lengths  and  a-balf. 
f  The  system  pursued  in  India  by  an  ex- governor- general. 
X  Vina ;  stringed  instrument.      $  Ayahs ;  Asiatic  abigails  (i.  «.  ladies'  attendants). 
||  Chicks ;  screens.         «[  Men  who  have  lost  caste  ;  the  very  dregs  of  society. 
Haremzadeh  ;  savage.  ft  Buckshees;  a  present. 

#  khodabund  ;  a  title  of  respect.  $$ 
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As  for  the  maungee  himself, he  appeared 
"  as  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of 
wind,"  as  the  nauticals  have  it. 

My  *'  Yeo  heave  O  P  was  com- 
mingled with  the  "  Eksung  hio,  buna 
jorhio!"  of  the  excited  natives.  Every 
old  rotten  rag  of  a  sail  under  hatches 
was  thoroughly  overhauled.  Presently, 
the  sweeps  were  strenuously  manned, 
until  the  requisite  steerage-way  was 
regained  ;  and  the  beauliah  leaning 
over,  and  fluttering  her  expansive  can- 
vass wings,  darted  away  with  the  ve- 
locity of  a  balloon  newly  unshipped 
irom  us  fastenings. 

After  a  run  of  some  two  koss,  evi- 
dently we  gained  upon  the  muhaiun's 
Meet,  which,  at  the  onset  of  the  chase, 
was  seen  hull  down  from  the  beau- 
liah's  deck.  The  maungee  steered 
steadily,  in  an  unswerving,  undeviat- 
ing  course;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pursued  flotilla  yawed  repeatedly  from 
side  to  side;  and,  furthermore,  gave 
each  sandy  promontory  a  wide  berth  : 
whereas,  with  a  reckless  daring  insepa- 
rable from  a  steeple-chase,  we  burst 
through  rustling  sedge-brakes,  grated 
unscathed  on  hidden  shoals,  and  boldly 
shot  past  each  narrow  cape,  often 
brushing  against  their  crumbling  sides. 
As  we  neared  the  budgerows,  the  Hon. 
Company's  ensign  was  run  up  to  the 
mast-head,  and  the  meteor  flag  that 
had  waved  triumphantly  over  many  an 
Indian  battle-held  flaunted  redly  in  the 
breeae.  After  carrying  on  another  half 
koss  or  so,  the  beauliah  became  be- 


leed  and  becalmed  under  a  steep  head- 
land. In  their  eagerness,  the  Indians 
expanded  their  chuddurs*  on  the 
raised  -deck  aft,  to  catch  each  passing 
breath.  Presently,  the  promontory 
was  doubled,  the  wind  freshened  ;  and, 
scudding  merrily  on  our  course,  we 
bore  up  for.the  Hindoo  armada.  Si- 
lently we  swept  past  two  lagging  barks, 
and  ran  close  alongside  of  the  budge- 
row,  with  the  lenana-f  On  the  wea- 
ther side,  through  the  open  Venetianed 
window,  I  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
a  young  Indian  holiri,  who,  startled  at 
our  abrupt  and  unexpected  advent,  hur- 
riedly  drew  back.  A  trellised  chick, 
by  some  invisible  agency  slowly  un- 
rolling, at  once  threw  a  veil  of  mys- 
tery over  the  zenana,  that  seventh  hea- 
ven of  your  Asiatic  voluptuary,  and, 
like  some  envious  cloud,  screened 
from  eyes,  vulgar  or  profane,  the  afore- 
mentioned "  maid  of  Paradise." 

The  trim  little  beauliah,  rattling  a- 
head,  and  closing  with  the  muhajun's 
great  lumbering  hulk,  shot  alongside 
with  the  weather-gage  in  our  favour, 
and  partially  took  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails.  As  lingeringly  we  passed  by, 
chucking  the  promised  buckshees  to 
my  salaaming  noble  commodore,  and 
tossing  some  stray  rupees  among  the 
scrambling,  joyous  crew,  while  the 
budjerow's  chop-fallen  maungee  "look- 
ed unutterable  things,"  in  my  turn  I 
smiled  exultingly.  The  poor  runa- 
ground  Feringee|  had  triumphed. 


•  Chuddars;  sheets.  f  Zenana;  the  apartment  of  the 

X  Feringee;  ai 
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TREASON  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH. 
No.  III. 


Haviko  given  our  testimony,  and  dis- 
charged our  consciences,  in  the  matter 
of  the  revival  of  Popery,  now  endea- 
voured at  Oxford,  it  was  notour  in* 
tention  to  have  returned  to  the  subject. 
But  the  discussion  is  renewed  from  the 
other  side.  Our  readers  will  have  seen 
a  tract,  which  some  persons  have  been 
at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  com- 
piling and  printing,  and  which  was 
stitched  up  with  the  last  number  of  this 
and  many  other  magazines,  entitled, 
lis  tracts  from  the  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  and  other  Publications,  shew- 
ing that  to  oppose  ultra-Protestantism 
is  not  to  favour  Popery.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  chief  purport 
and  object  of  this  tract  is,  to  remove 
the  impression  produced  by  our  late 
notices  of  the  subject.  We  are  not 
very  apprehensive  that  those  who  have 
read  with  any  consideration  our  re- 
marks, will  have  their  minds  much 
disturbed  by  this  reply ;  but,  as  many 
may  have  only  glanced  in  a  cursory 
way  at  the  question,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  a  very  few  minutes  to  the 
disentangling  the  confused  knot  of 
contradictions  which  this  counter-state- 
ment has  woven.  Our  explanation 
shall  be  very  brief;  and  we  trust  it 
will  also  be  sufficiently  clear. 

And  first,  let  us  rectify  the  title  of 
the  said  tract.  It  professes  to  "  shew 
that  to  oppose  ti&ra-Protestantism  is 
not  to  favour  I'opery." 

But  this  sort  of  manoeuvre  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  permitted.  To  change 
the  terms  of  a  proposition  while  in  the 
middle  of  a  controversy,  might  agree 
with  the  morals  and  reasonings  of 
Jesuits,  but  certainly  will  not  be  toler- 
ated among  honest  and  fair-dealing 
men. 

The  use  of  nicknames,  the  calling 
things  "  ultra,"  and  the  like,  is  always  a 
mean  and  unworthy  way  of  conducting 
an  argument.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  is  worse.  An  open  and 
vehement  attack  had  been  made  upon 
"  Protestantism"— upon  "  the  Reform- 
ation ;"  and  when  that  attack  is  steadily 
and  earnestly  repelled,  the  attacking 
patties  would  fain  defend  themselves 
by  saying,  that  "  to  oppose  u//ra- Pro- 
testantism, is  not  to  fevour  Popery." 


Mr.  Froude  had  not  stooped  to  this 
device— he  had  frankly  avowed  his 
detestation  of  Protestantism  itself.  His 
words  are :  *'  Really  I  liate  the  Re- 
formation and  the  Reformers  more  and 
more"  (p.  389).  "That  odious  Pro- 
testantism sticks  in  people's  gizzards " 
(p.  322).  "  I  have  been  reading  a 
good  deal  about  the  Reformation,  it 
is  shocking  indeed"  (p.  325).  "  As  to 
the  Reformers,  I  think  worse  and  worse 
of  them"  (p.  379).  "  I  am  more  and 
more  indignant  at  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine on  the  eucharist"  (p.  391).  "  The 
meagreness  of  Protestantism*'  (p.  425). 

"  I  wonder  H  does  not  get  to  hate 

the  Reformers  faster"  (p.  434). 

A  multitude  of  similar  passages 
mi glit  be  given  ;  but  enough  has  been 
quoted  to  shew  that  in  Mr.  Froude's 
Remains,  edited  by  Mr.  Newman  and 
Mr.  Keble,  and  praised  by  them  for 
"  the  truth  and  extreme  importance" 
of  the  views  contained,  it  is  not  ultra- 
Protestantism,  but  Protestantism,  the 
Rejbrmation,and  the  Reformers, against 
whom  the  attack  is  levelled. 

The  title  of  the  tract  before  us,  then, 
must  be  rectified.  It  must  stand  thus : 
"  Extracts  from  the  «  Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  shewing  that  to  oppose  Pro- 
testantism is  not  to  favour  Popery. *' 

Whether  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
attempt  is  not  too  obvious  to  require 
proof,  we  shall  leave  to  our  readers  to 
determine.  Every  reflecting  and  ob- 
servant man  must  be  well  aware  that  the 
most  fearful  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  rapid  advance  of  Popery.  To 
choose  this  moment,  then,  for  a  series 
of  attacks  on  Protestantism,  and  to 
argue  that  this  "  if  not  to  favour  Po- 
pery,** is  a  sort  of  proceeding,  the  folly 
or  the  dishonesty  of  which  is  too  ap- 
parent to  need  a  single  remark. 

But  let  us  open  the  tract  itself,  and 
consider  its  contents.  These,  however, 
will  not  detain  us  long ;  for  any  thing 
more  immaterial  or  irrelevant  to  the 
question  at  issue  cannot  well  be  ima- 
gined. 

The  charge  brought  against  a  certain 
set  of  writers  in  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  The  British  Magazine,  Froude's 
Remains,  and,  other  works,  was  this  — 
that  they  were  disparaging  and  writing 
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down  Protestantism,  and  advocating  a 
moderated  sort  of  Popery.  Nobody 
ever  thought,  nobody  ever  said,  that 
they  were  ready  to  embrace  the  Italian 
apostasy  entire  and  unaltered,  without 
a  single  modification  or  amendment. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
have  alleged  such  a  charge  ;  for  had 
these  persons  been  prepared  to  embrace 
Popery  in  the  lump,  what  prevented 
them  from  doing  so  ( 

The  allegation  was,  that  they  were 
substantially,  and  in  all  the  leading 
points,  at  one  with  Popery,  and  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ation. And  this  charge  was  proved  by 
a  multitude  of  passages  from  their  own 
published  writings.  How  is  this  charge 
met  ?  By  shewing  that  the  quotations 
were  false ;  or  that  they  were  unfairly 
made ;  or  that  they  proved  no  such  bias 
as  was  sought  to  be  shewn  by  them  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  even  attempted  ; 
but  instead  of  this,  we  are  treated  with 
a  fresh  selection  of  **  extracts,"  shewing 
that  these  same  writers  have,  in  other 
passages,  found  fault  with  many  things 
in  the  Romish  church. 

Now,  when  we  have  admitted  all 
this — for  we  certainly  stall  not  take 
the  trouble  to  deny  it  ^  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  whole  proof?  Just 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  the  only 
question  at  issue. 

For  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  a  whole  volume  of  similar 
passages,  from  the  writings  of  men  who 
still  lived  and  died  Romanists?  What 
man  of  intellect  and  real  religion  among 
the  Papists  did  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  give  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction 
with  many  things  which  he  saw  around 
him  ?   And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
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apostate  and  idolatrous  church  1 

The  tract  before  us,'  then,  shews  that 
the  editors  of  Fronde's  Hemains,  and 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Tunes,  were  con- 
scious of  faults  and  pollutions  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  wrote 
strongly  against  these  faults  and  pollu- 
tions. But  it  does  not  alter  the  fact, 
which  we  have  in  Mr.  Froude's  own 
Diary,  that  in  spite  of  thin  sense  of  the 
evils  existing  in  the  Italian  churches, 
be  himself,  with  a  friend,  "  got  intro- 
duced to  a  man  of  some  influence  at 
Home,  to  find  out  whether  they  would 
take  us  in,  on  any  terms  to  which  we 
could  twist  our  consciences." 

True,  the  negotiation  failed  ;  but  we 
have  Mr.  Froude's  own  explanation  of 


the  real  cause  of  that  failure.  It  was 
not  any  difficulty  felt  by  him  as  to 
transubstanliation,  purgatory,  image- 
worship,  or  any  other  of  the  papal 
abominations;  but  simply  and  solely 
this—that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  reckon  his  own  mother  among  the 
"  accursed."  lie  says  :  "  No  one  can 
join  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  it 
retains  its  anathemas.  Only  think 
what  it  comes  to,  as  regards  friends 
departed."  This,  dien,  was  the  dirti- 
culty,and,if  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Froude's 
own  account,  the  only  insuperable 
difficulty,  in  the  way  of  his  joining  the 
Romish  Church.  He  says,  in  another 
place  :  "  I  f  the  Roman  Catholics  woidd 
revoke  their  anathemas,  we  might  reckon 
all  the  points  of  difference  as  theological 
opinions." 

This  being  the  case,  of  what  use  is 
it  to  ofter  us  passages  from  Mr.  Froude's 
Remains,  to  shew  that  he  was  shocked 
at  the  profaneness  and  laxity  which  he 
saw  among  the  Romanists  on  the  Con- 
tinent ?  It  was  never  said,  or  thought, 
that  Mr.  F.  and  his  friends  were  ready 
to  take  up  with  Continental  Popery, 
with  its  immoralities,  its  carnivals,  and 
its  lurking  atheism.  What  was  said 
was  merely  this:  That  he  and  his 
friends  concealed  not  their  preference 
for  the  theology  of  Rome,  over  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.  And  this 
fact  is  abundantly  clear  throughout  his 
llcmains. 

This  collection  of  extracts,  then, 
which  constitutes  the  tract  now  before 
us,  requires  no  lengthened  consider- 
ation at  our  hands.  It  in  no  way 
alters  the  state  of  the  case.  We  had 
shewn  grounds  for  charging  a  tendency 
to  Popery  on  the  writers  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times.  Those  grounds  remain 
unassailed.  All  that  is  done  is  to  pro- 
duce a  counter  array  of  extracts,  which 
seem  to  bear  in  a  contrary  direction. 
This  may  shew  either  that  the  writers 
in  question  do  not  quite  know  w  hat 
they  themselves  mean ;  or  that  they 
palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense;" 
or  UuU  they  are  wavering  and  incon- 
sistent in  their  views.  But  when  it 
lias  been  clearly  shewn  that  a  man  has 
deliberately  preferred  Popery  to  Pro- 
testantism, not  in  one,  but  io  a  dozen 
passages  in  his  writings, — it  is  no  an- 
swer to  the  charge  to  shew  that  in 
other  places  he  lias  found  some  fault 
with  Popery. 
This  is  all  that  need  be  said  with 
to  these  "  Extracts."  \V> 
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shall  merely  advert,  in  conclusion,  to 
two  or  three  other  circumstances,  which 
shew,  with  more  certainty  than  any 
"  extracts"  can,  that  with  these  writer*, 
«  to  opDose  Protestantism  is  to  fevour 
Popery." 

1.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  a  proposition  has  been  made 
to  erect  a  church  in  Oxford  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  three  of  the  "  Noble  Army 
of  Martyrs,"  who  perished  in  that  city, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
the  days  of  Mary.  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  are  names  often  quoted 
with  great  affectation  of  respect,  when 
it  suits  the  purpose,  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  were  burned  Jo  death  in  the 
streets  of  Oxford,  for  their  firm  ad- 
herence to  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints/'  In  these  days  of  mo- 
numents and  new  churches,  what  more 
natural  than  the  idea  of  raising  a  mo- 
numental church  in  Oxford  to  the  me- 
mory of  these  three  Christian  heroes  i 
But  the  proposition  is  met  with  a  de- 
cided opposition !  From  whom  does 
this  opposition  proceed?  From  the 
Romish  priests,  and  from  the  authors 
of  the  IVocrs  for  the  Times  ! 

2.  A  Romish  priest,  whose  brother 
lately  died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  made 
use  of  the  widow  as  an  instrument  of 
attack  on  the  Church  of  England.  By 
bis  suggestions  the  poor  woman  was 
induced  to  erect  a  tombstone  with  a 
popish  inscription : 

44  Prat  ron  the  soul  of  Joseph 

WooT.FttETi 

"  It  is  a  wholesome  and  pious  thought  to 
jrrau  for  the  dead."— 2  Mace.  xii. 
The  incumbent  of  the  parish  took 
means  to  remove  this  superstitious  in- 
scription. Proceedings  in  Doctors' 
Commons  were  commenced,  and  the 
widow's  cause  was  defended  by  the 
Roman  Cutlwlic  Institute  of  London. 

Owing  to  some  informality  in  the 
proceedings,  and  to  no  little  confusion 
in  the  judge's  intellect,  the  incumbent 
was  defeated,  and  the  tombstone  re- 
mains. Great  delight,  of  course,  per- 
vaded the  whole  body  of  Papists ;  but 
not  less  another  body.  In  the  Morn- 
ing Post  there  instantly  appeared  an 
epistle  of  congratulation  from  an"  M.A. 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,"  expressive  of 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  decision. 
Here  was  a  second  proof  of  the  want 
of  sympathy  with  Protestants,  and  of 
an  entire  unity  of  feeling  with  Papists, 
on  the  part  of  these  Oxford  divines. 


3.  Take  the  following  specimen  of 
the  style  of  thought  and  writing  in 
which  tliey  are  accustomed  to  indulge. 
It  is  (bund  in  the  British  Magazine  of 
April,  1837. 

"  Are  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
members  of  a  Christian  church?  Are 
their  clergv  as  trulv  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  of  the  church  of  Christ,  aa 
we  are  1  Intruders  and  schismatics 
though  they  be,  recognised  neither  in 
law  nor  equity  ;  slaves  and  emissaries  of 
a  foreign  usurpation,  degrading  the 
minds  of  their  '  subjects '  with  super- 
stition and  idolatry ;  standing  between 
them  and  civilisation,  education,  and 
truth  ;  are  not  they  and  their  people  part 
and  parcel  of  the  church  of  Christ,  as 
truly  as  we  are? — and  do  not  we  and 
they  (shudder  at  it  as  we  may)  compose, 
m  the  sight  of  God  and  his  angels,  the 
Church  of  lithtndj  And  was  there  ever 
exhibited  such  a  spectacle  since  the 
foundations  of  the  church  were  laid!  In 
every  city,  two  bishops ;  in  every  parish, 
two  priests ;  without  one  single  inter- 
change of  Christina  communion  ;  regard, 
ing  each  other  with  feelings  of  irrecon- 
cilable animosity.  How  is  such  a  state 
of  things  to  end,  but  in  total  atheism? 
Unless  God  interpose,  I  do  believe  it 
will  end,  it  can  end,  in  nothing  short  of  it. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Meantime,  who  that  loves  Christ  and  his 
church  in  this  wretched  and  tormented 
country,  would  not  rejoice  with  unutter- 
able  joy  if  the  Romish  clergy  of  Ireland 
could  be  induced  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and,  renouncing  the  novel  yoke  of  foreign 
tyranny  and  exaction,  renouncing  a  sub- 
jection which  debases  their  morals  as 
men  ami  as  clergymen,  would  cast  off, 
by  an  honest  and  bond  Jide  reformation, 
all  that  is  really  unti- scriptural  in  their 
doctrine  and  worship, — all  that  is  really 
incompatible  with  sound  and  healthy,  pn- 
mitiveand  cutliolic,  Christianity  !  Purely, 
if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  make  such 
a  reformation  as  this,  the  existence  of 
two  rival  churches  need  continue  no 
longer.  Some  arrangement  might  be 
made,  and  the  surviving  bishop  and 
priest  might  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
undivided  diocese  aud  parish.  Unless 
some  such  event  be  brouglit  about  by  an 
internal  reformation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  in  Ireland,  I  see  no  pos- 
sible termination  to  our  unnatural  and 
disgusting  disunion  but  universal  au- 

"  Do  not  we  and  they  [the  Irish 
clergy  and  the  Popish  priests]  com- 
pose, in  the  sight  of  God  and  his 
angels,  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?"  To  this 
monstrous  imagining,  this  extravagant 
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chimera,  we  answer  roost  distinctly, 
NO  !  The  ministers  of  Christ  and  the 
priests  of  Antichrist  no  more  form  one 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head, 
than  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Infernal 
Spirit  constitute  one  God. 

The  supposition  is  equally  absurd 
aod  appalling,  whether  we  take  a  super- 
ficial or  a  scrutinizing,  a  worldly  or  a 
spiritual  view.  Considered  merely  with 
the  eye  of  sense,  the  Romish  priests 
of  Ireland  are  seen  in  the  character 
which  this  writer  himself  delineates,  as 
"  slaves  and  emissaries  of  a  foreign 
usurpation,  degrading  the  minds  of 
their  *  subjects '  with  superstition  and 
idolatry ;  standing  between  them  and 
civilization,  education,  and  truth."  Or, 
as  he  says  in  another  part  of  his  letter, 
"  the  Roman  priesthood  have  let  loose 
all  the  restraints  of  morality,  and  are 
the  tyrants  of  the  poor,  the  demagogues 
and  agitators  of  their  bleeding  country. 
They  have  goaded  on  their  ignorant 
and  lawless  slaves  to  such  a  state  of 
violence,  that  no  one  will  now  insure 
the  life  of  an  Irish  Protestant  clergy- 
man." This  description  is  notoriously 
accurate  j  and,  consequently,  nothing 
can  be  more  directly  in  opposition  to 
a  merely  external  view  of  the  case, 
than  to  consider  these  ministers  of  in- 
subordination, rebellion,  and  murder, 
as  "  forming  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ." 

But  it  is  said,  that  if  we  take  a  truer 
and  a  deeper  view,  we  shall  find  that, 
"  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  angels" 
these  very  pests  and  emissaries  of  Satan 
do  form,  "  with  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, the  Church  of  Ireland." 

It  will  be  conceded,  we  suppose, 
that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
possibly  tell  how  these  men  are  re- 
garded "  in  the  sight  of  God,"  is,  by 
consulting  His  own  word.  The  writer 
in  the  British  Magazine  has  no  special 
revelation, — the  priests  themselves  have 
no  divine  credentials  to  shew  ;  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  mind  of  God  in  this  matter, 
except  by  the  study  of  his  own  Scrip- 
ures. 

Now  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  de- 
scribing the  Church  of  Rome  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
give  us  a  totally  different  view  of  the 
whole  case. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  between  the 
apostolic  times,  and  "  the  day  of  the 


Lord,"  there  sliould  come  "a  falling 
away,"  in  which  "  the  roan  of  sin,  the 
son  of  perdition,"  "the  wicked  one," 
"  should  be  revealed  f  and  in  describ- 
ing this  Antichrist,  he  identifies  the  pope 
in  the  most  explicit  and  unequivocal 
manner.  "  He  exalteth  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  it  wor- 
shipped; so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  m 
the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  God*'—  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  Any 
other  fulfilment  of  this  than  in  the 
person  of  "  our  Lord  God  the  Pope," 
as  he  has  been  called  by  his  own  crea- 
tures, has  never  yet  been  seen .  I  n  and 
him  it  is  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter, 
e  pope  is  annually  exalted  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  and  there  re- 
ceives divine  adoration. 

But  St.  John  completes  this  testi- 
mony ;  describing,  not  the  pope  indi- 
vidually, but  the  apostate  and  adul- 
terous Church  of  Rome,  he  tells  us 
that  her  name,  "  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  his  angels,"  is,  "  Babylon  the 

OR  EAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS,  AMD 
ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH."  And 

he  adds,  "  /  saw  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.** 
The  writer  in  the  British  Magazine 
sees  her  drinking  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyred clergy  of  Ireland,  and  he  longs, 
nevertheless,  to  embrace  her  in  the 
closest  union  1  But  St.  John  tells  us 
that  there  shall  be  no  union  with  her, 
except  in  perdition.  "  She  shall  be 
utterly  burned  with  fre,  for  strong  is 
the  Lord  God  who  judeeth  her."  "  And 
in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets, 
and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain 
upon  the  earth" 

Such  are  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  Rome;  the  only  evi- 
dence we  can  possibly  have,  as  to  how 
she  is  viewed  "in  the  sight  of  God 
and  his  angels."  Yet  it  is  in  the  face 
of  these  that  the  writers  in  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times  and  the  British  Maga- 
zine persevere  in  their  wishes  and  their 
plans  for  a  reunion  with  Rome.  To 
discountenance  such  schemes,' they  call 
"  ultra- Protestantism ;  and,  to  make 
the  whole  scheme  of  delusion  (we  hope 
of  ^//-delusion)  complete,  they  com- 
pile tracts  like  that  on  which  we  have 
now  been  animadverting,  to  prove  to 
us  that,  in  all  these  doings,  they  are 
"  not  favouring  Popert  1  r 
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This  is,  of  its  kind,  a  remarkable 
article,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to 
drift  away  unobserved  on  that  foul  cur- 
rent of  republican  abuse  and  calumny 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  worth  while 
to  catch  hold  of  the  vile  thing — pulling 
it  forth  with  a  pitchfork — and  exposing 
the  intricate  texture  of  its  black  web ; — 
the  materials  being  spite,  envy,  hatred 
of  order,  and  of  all  deservedly  exalted 
characters;  hatred,  too,  of  the  best 
efforts  of  successful  genius ;  and  the 
whole  production  brought  out  for  effect, 
under  a  pretended  zeal  for  "  principle/7 
This  precious  critique,  as  the  author 
instructs  us  to  believe,  has  been  written 
from  stern  dictates  of  duty ;  and  his 
conscience  would  not  have  allowed  him 
to  rest  unless  he  had  promulgated  it  to 
the  world.  "  We  think  it  time,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  voice  of  Truth  should  be 
heard  in  this  matter ;  that  these  old  and 
venerable  principles,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  God  himself, 
should  be  fearlessly  applied  1 "  For 
our  own  parts,  though  we  understand 
well  enough  what  the  word  principle 
means,  when  correctly  interpreted,  yet, 
at  the  outset,  we  are  somewhat  puuled 
by  these  epithets, "  old  and  venerable." 
A  venerable  eternity  would  sound 
rather  strange,  but  not  more  so  in  oor 
estimation  than  an  old  and  venerable 
principle.  However,  so  much  is  quite 
clear ;  the  plan  of  our  transatlantic  mo- 
ralist is  the  "  fearless  application  of 
principles,"  and  the  immediate  object 
of  his  exertions,  as  will  soon  be  appa- 
rent, is  to  shew,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  trampled  on  all  principles,  being 
most  pertinaciously  addicted  to  "  fraud, 
fal  sehood ,  avarice,  selfishness,  treachery, 
low  cunning,  abject  meanness,"  and 
other  such  propensities,  which  are  to 
be  discovered  often  enough  in  the  world, 
but  of  which,  according  to  our  author, 
Sir  Walter's  character  was  pre-emi- 
nently, if  not  exclusively,  made  up ! 


Such  is  the  plan,  and  such  the  drift, 
of  this  exquisite  American  brochure. 
But  notwithstanding  the  grave  dignity 
of  the  introduction,  there  is  not  so 
much  of  novelty  in  the  performances  of 
a  paltry  insect  trying  his  best  (or  worst) 
to  undermine  an  oak-tree,  as  to  have 
induced  us  to  notice  the  article,  had 
we  not  been  confidently  assured  that 
it  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
Feni  more  Cooper,  author  of  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  the  Spy,  and  numberless 
other  works,  for  whom  (as  well  as  for 
Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer,  and  other  indefati- 
gable*), we  are  bound  to  entertain  all 
due  respect.  And  if  Mr.  Cooper  be 
in  reality  the  writer  of  the  critique 
before  us,  the  sentiments  of  an  indivi- 
dual so  much  distinguished,  especially 
when  he  appeals  to  "  old  and  venerable 
principles,"  are,  questionless,  entitled 
to  consideration ;  at  all  events,  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  utter  silence. 

But  for  our  own  part,  we  avow  at 
the  outset,  that  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  this  paper  is  not  the  production 
of  the  "  great  American  novelist,"  but 
has  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Epaminondas  Grubb  of  Massachusetts, 
a  genius  whom,  by  singular  chance,  we 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  London  seve- 
ral years  ago,  when  it  was  still  the 
practice  of  certain  publishers  to  give 
large  sums  for  the  copyright  of  novels, 
even  when  execrably  bad.  He  came 
into  the  market  with  a  huge  three-vo- 
lume MS.,  of  his  own  composition,  for 
which  he  modestly  demanded  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  And  we  can  recol- 
lect it  was  Grubb's  decided  opinion, 
even  at  that  period,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  bad  been  ridiculously  overrated. 
He  thought,  moreover,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  were  poor,  paltry, 
ignorant  beings,  compared  with  those 
of  Massachusetts ;  lastly,  we  are  sure 
that  Grubb  did  also  talk  about  "  old 
and  venerable  principles." 


*  The  malevolent  and  abusive  article,  on  which  we  have  here  animadverted, 
appeared  in  "The  Knickerbocker,  or  New  York  Monthly  Magazine,"  for  October  1838. 
But,  with  laudable  impartiality,  the  proprietors  of  that  journal  have,  in  their  number 
for  December  last,  published  a  "  Reply  to  Cooper's  Attack  on  Scott :"  which,  however, 
did  not  fall  in  our  way,  till  after  our  own  remarks  had  been  for  some  time  in  type. 
As  Mr.  Cooper's  countrymen  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  "  (who  should 
know  beet)  nave  fixed  on  that  eminent  romance-writer  the  paternity  of  the  attack, 
we  owe  an  apology  to  our  old  acquaintance,  Epaminondas,  for  having  so  freely  indicated 
our  belief  that  he,  more  probably,  was  its  author.   Palmam  qui  msruitftrat  .'—0.  Y. 
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Yet,  as  already  said,  the  production 
before  us  has  been  fathered,  by  the 
force  of  OTi  dit,  on  Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  that  he  may  have  written 
it,  is,  we  think,  quite  within  the  limits 
of  possibility.  There  was  an  article 
not  long  ago  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
where  Lockhart  happened  to  treat  the 
"  great  American  novelist "  with  con- 
siderably more  of  justice  than  cere- 
mony; and,  from  the  virulent  ani- 
mosity betrayed  by  the  soi-disant 
"  moralist"  against  the  review  and  its 
editor,  one  can  scarcely  help  surmising 
that  some  slight  alloy  of  egoism  must 
have  blended  with  the  zeal  for  "  old 
and  venerable  principles,"  before  be 
could  write  so  bitterly. 

Still  we  do  incline  to  think  that  the 
author  is  not  Cooper,  but  our  old 
acquaintance,  Epaminondas  Grubb, 
who,  we  believe,  really  and  unaffectedly 
despised  every  mortal  but  himself.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  Mr.  Fen im ore  Cooper 
unquestionably  does  belong  to  a  class 
of  authors,  all  of  whom  (whether  he 
forms  an  exception  b  another  question) 
did  most  cordially  hate  Sir  Walter 
when  living,  and  who  rejoice  in  having 
a  fling  at  the  lion  when  dead.  There 
are  divers  novelists  who,  thanks  to 
that  sort  of  public  taste  which  used  to 
support  the  "  Minerva  Press,"  and  to 
the  splendid  industry  exhibited  by  some 
of  our  west-end  booksellers,  not  only 
have  "bad  their  day/'  as  regards  pecu- 
niary emolument,  but  continue  to  see 
their  works  paraded  in  public.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages,  such 
authors  being  in  a  predicament  much 
like  that  of  builders  who  have  run  up 
houses  that  will  hardly  stand  wind  aud 
weather  even  for  one  generation, — these 
gentry,  we  say,  have  an  awkward  pro- 
pensity, not  only  to  get  into  a  rage- 
when  their  productions  are  scrutinized 
or  begin  to  moulder  away,  but  they 
entertain  the  most  bitter  vindictiveness 
against  each  contemporary  (or  even 
deceased)  artist,  who  happens  to  Lave 
completed  twenty  or  thirty  edifices  of 
unquestionable  character,  which  have 
stood,  and  are  likely  to  stand  firm,  and 
to  bring  high  prices  in  the  market ! 

We  Wave  known  numbers  of  aspirant 
and  incipient  authors,  not  having  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  get  either  praise  or 
blame,  who  lisped  in  affected  admira- 
tion of  the  "  Last  Minstrel"  and  the 
Waverley  novels;  but  your  middling 
writers — your  creatures  of  puff— your 
straw  and  patch-work  gentry  — (who, 


instead  of  being  middling,  wish  to  be 
esteemed  first-rate) — this  genus  were, 
and  are,  nil  against  him  to  a  man,  and 
ready  to  calumniate  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  And  if  they  have  not  she  wn 
much  fight,  this  was  not  from  any  want 
of  envious  rancour,  but  of  opportunity 
and  courage,  and  because  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  begin,  like  Epaminon- 
das  Grubb,  "  in  King  Cambyses'  vein," 
with  "  old  and  venerable  principles." 
Among  the  really  enlightened  members 
of  society,  those  by  principle,  educa- 
tion, aims,  and  objects,  fitted  to  become 
authors  "  for  all  time,"  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  we  never 
knew  even  one  who  did  not  rejoice  in 
contributing  just  praise  to  the  character, 
both  public  and  private,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

But  it  is  full  time  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  article  itself,  which  com- 
mences with  declaring  that,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  the  "  very  important 
task  of  writing  the  life  of  Sir  W..  S. 
being  delegated  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  had 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  very  improper 
person."  The  circumstance,  it  seems, 
of  the  near  connexion  existing  betwixt 
the  biographer  and  the  deceased,  is  one 
reason  for  this  impropriety  ;  but,  above 
all,  the  decisive  fact  against  Lockhart, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  that  of  his 
being  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  and  also 
the  writer  of  articles  (generally  the 
roost  trenchant)  in  the  journal  which 
he  edits.  This  is  the  "  damned  spot" 
affixed  to  his  character,  which  ail  the 
merits,  literary  and  moral,  of  his  Vale- 
rius, Reginald  Dalton,  Matthew  Wold, 
Adam  Blair,  translations  from  the 
Spanish,  and  other  works,  cannot  efface 
or  compensate. 

The  author  goes  on  to  his  charges 
against  Sir  Walter;  but,  au  commence- 
ment, very  wisely  recollects  that  per- 
haps some  one  may  start  the  question, 
cui  bono  ?  —  for  which,  however,  he  is 
quite  prepared  on  "  old  and  venerable 
principles  as,  forsooth,  he  benevo- 
lently intends,  "  by  proper  exposure, 
to  prevent  the  young  and  inexperienced 
from  following  in  footsteps  which  have 
been  made  to  appear  hallowed." 

Tlte  first  delinquency  alleged  against 
Scott,  is,  that  he  sanctioned  the  notion 
of  his  life  being  written,  and  his  diary 
published,  by  Mr.  Lockhart, and  named 
him  his  literary  executor.    "  The  very 
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sense),  u  infers  something  like  a  fraud 
on  the  public,  as  it  is  usually  placing 
one  who  should  possess  the  impartiality 
of  a  judge  in  the  position  of  an  advo- 
cate, and  leaves  but  faint  hopes  of  a 
frank  and  fair  exhibition  of  the  truth." 
Consequently,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  commission  of  "  something  like  a 
fraud,"  Sir  Walter  must  either  not  have 
appointed  any  literary  executor,  or  de- 
volved that  duty  on  an  utter  stranger ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  his  fortune 
to  number  among  his  acquaintances  an 
individual  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
old  and  venerable  principles,  and  so 
perfectly  free  from  any  alloy  of  preju- 
dice, envy,  uncliaritableness,  or  resent- 
ment, as  Epaminondas  Grubb  or  (shall 
we  add  ?)  Fenimore  Cooper. 

He  tries  back,  of  course,  on  the  old 
tack,  viz.  his  abhorrence  of  Lockhart. 
Not  only,  he  tells  us,  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  literary  executor  in  itself  a 
fraudulent  act,  but  "  Mr.  Lockhart  was 
one  of  the  last  men  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  should  have  selected  for  this 
office."  So  sound  a  logician  as  our 
ci-devant  friend,  Epaminondas,  is,  of 
course,  always  ready  to  support  every 
dictum  by  premises,  and  here  comes 
the  reason "  Mr.  Lockhart  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  task,  because  a  man 
can  no  more  maintain  a  connexion  with 
a  publication  like  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  is  notoriously  devoted  to  profli- 
gate political  partisanship, reckless  alike 
of  truth  and  decency,  and  hope  to  pre- 
serve the  moral  tone  of  his  mind,  than 
a  woman  can  frequent  the  society  of 
the  licentious  and  hope  to  escape  pol- 
lution." That  Mr.  Lockhart  is  the 
staunch  adherent  of  a  political  party — 
that  he  has  no  great  admiration  of  the 
condition,  social  or  political,  of  the 
United  States ;  that  he  detests  modern 
(so  styled)  Whigs,  with  their  precious 
reformations,  their  economy,  their  fo- 
reign policy,  their  Irish  tail,  and  their 
"  tender  mercies"  of  various  kinds, — 
all  this  is  true  enough  ;  but,  as  already 
S3id«  wc  susocct  1 1 1 it t  till  tliis  would  itot 


ipect 

have  been  sufficient,  and  that  there 
exists  behind  the  curtain  some  other 
cause  for  the  "  moralist's"  immitigable 


ictor 


As  above,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  the  first  proof,  according  to  "  old 


!  principles,"  < 
uty  to  "  fraud/'    We  proceed  to 
sr  two,  whereby  he  is  arraigned 
of  having  sanctioned  "  deliberate  false- 

vol.  xix.  >o.  cxj. 


hood"  and  "aggravated  treachery," the 
charge  being  founded  on  the  following 
passage,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  W.  S.  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott:  "Dear  Tom, — I  observe  what 
you  say  as  to  Mr.  *  *  and  as  you 
may  often  be  exposed  to  similar  re- 
quests, which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parry,  you  can  sign  such  letters  of  in* 
traduction  as  relate  to  persons  you  do 
not  honour,  thort,  T.  Scott ;  by  which 
abridgement  of  the  name  I  shall  learn 
to  limit  my  civilities."  The  remarks 
of  Epaminondas  on  this  letter  are  as 
follows :  "  He  who  is  not  shocked  at 
the  fraud  the  instant  he  is  told  of  it  has 
reason  to  distrust  himself,  for  lie  may 
rely  on  it  he  is  wanting  in  the  very 
elements  of  honesty.  Reflection  only 
makes  the  matter  worse.  If  the  marks 
do  not  contradict  the  words  of  the  > 
letter,  they  are  clearly  unnecessary ;  if 
they  do  contradict  the  words  of  the 
letter,  they  become  a  deliberate  false- 
hood, and  a  falsehood  that  is  so  much 
the  worse,  as  it  is  connected  with 
treachery  cloaked  in  the  garb  of  friend- 
ship," &c.  &c. 

Grubb,  in  every  passage,  wishes  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  but  in  every  instance  when  the 
truth  (which  he  professes  to  revere)  is 
made  known,  the  blow  recoils  against 
his  own  purposes  and  on  his  own  head. 
Here  the  truth  happens  to  be,  tliat 
Scott's  hospitality  and  kindness  to 
visitors  were  so  profuse  (comparatively 
with  his  means  and  fortune),  that  a 
friend  and  relation  need  to  be  very 
cautious  whom  he  introduced.  More- 
over, the  poet  was  often  admonished 
by  those  who  had  his  welfare  at  heart, 
on  this  kind  of  improvidence,  which  in- 
fringed on  his  time,  purse,  and  patience. 
He  was  himself  not  unconscious  of  the 
fault,  and  considered  it  a  duty  to  aim 
at  caution  and  discrimination.  The 
simplest  words  of  ordinary  courtesy  in 
a  letter  of  introduction  were  enough  to 
secure  his  invitation,  not  merely  to 
dinner,  but  (if  in  the  country)  to  stay 
all  night  (and  possibly  for  days).  His 
brother  held  an  official  situation,  and 
had  many  acquaintances,  to  some  of 
whom,  doubtless,  he  made  no  scruple 
in  flatly  refusing  an  introduction;  among 
others  who  deserved  at  least  politeness 
at  bis  hands,  it  was  necessary  to  indi- 
cate those  on  whose  good  conduct  he 
could  place  reliance,  and  those  of  whom 
he  could  only  say,  "I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  the  man  a  mere  letter  of  intro- 
2c 
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duction,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
know  my  little  about  him."  We  say 
it  was  absolutely  requisite,  not  merely 
upon  "  old  and  venerable  principles, 
but  on  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  are  neither  old  nor  new,  but  are 
vnivenal  and  eternal,  that  Sir  Walter 
should  be  apprized  by  his  brother  of 
this  distinction  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  family,  if  not  for  himself,  that 
he  should  desire  and  request  to  be  thus 
apprized. 

The  next  accusation  is  against  the 
moral  rectitude  of  Sir  Walter,  for  a 
certain  letter  ad  dressed  to  GirTord,  when 
the  Quarterly  Review  was  organised. 
In  this  letter  Scott,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  states  his  opinion  as  follows : 
"  It  would  certainly  not  be  advisable 
that  the  work  should  assume,  especially 
at  the  outset,  a  professed  political  cha- 
racter. On  the  contrary,  the  articles  on 
science,  and  of  miscellaneous  character, 
ought  to  be  of  such  a  quality  as  might 
fairly  challenge  competition  with  the 
best  of  our  contemporaries.  But,  as 
the  real  reason  of  instituting  the  publi- 
cation is  the  disgusting  and  deleterious 
doctrines  with  which  the  most  popular 
of  our  journals  disgraces  its  pages,  it  is 
essential  to  consider  how  the  warfare 
shall  be  managed." 

u  Thi$,n  asseverates  Mr.  Grubb,  was 
"  most  gross  fraud"  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  he  "does  confess  his 
astonishment  at  the  coolness  of  the  im- 
pudence with  which  it  is  related  by  the 
editor  of  the  Review  itself."  Further, 
he  says  that  "  by  the  disgusting  and 
deleterious  doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh, 
we  are  to  understand  only  the  slang  of 
,  and  not  a  high  moral  aim,  as  a 
consioeration  or  trie  tacts  win 
shew.  The  Quarterly,"  he  continues, 
"  is  Tory—the  Edinburgh,  Whig.  The 
first"  (query,  former?)  "  party  taught 
the  doctrine  of  undue  deference  to 
rank ;  of  perpetuating  the  institu- 
tions (whicn  was  perpetuating  an 
aristocratical  polity)  of  obedience  to 
the  king,  to  cloak  the  power  of  the 
nobles  ;  of  submission  to  the  thou- 
sand abuses  that  belong  to  such  a 
system." 

Then  be  goes  on  to  state,  that  Sir 
Walter,  being  M servilely  submissive  to 
the  great,  in  public,  took  his  revenge 
by  abusing  them  in  private,"  and  illus- 
trates this  latter  position  by  two  quo- 
tations from  private  letters,  wherein 
Scott  has  alluded  with  bitterness  to  the 
depravity,  egoism,  and  folly,  too  often 


imputable  to  the  higher,  even  to  the 
highest,  ranks  in  this  country. 

Here,  again,  when  the  truth  is  fairly 
stated,  Grubb's  intended  blow  against 
the  memory  of  the  dead  recoils,  to 
counteract  his  own  amiable  purposes. 
Scott  avowedly  wished  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quarterly  journal  which 
should  oppose  the  _political  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Edinburgh  ;  but  on 
prudential  grounds,  as  explained,  he 
wished  not  only  that  it  should  appear, 
from  the  commencement,  as  a  literary 
journal  (its  precursor  having  done  so), 
but  that  the  "  miscellaneous  and  scien- 
tific articles  should,"  actually  and  truly, 
"  be  of  such  quality  as  might  challenge 
competition"  with  any  and  every  peri- 
odical of  the  time.  This  is  the  whole 
truth,  on  which  Grubb  founds  his  im- 
pudent accusation  of  fraud  ;  and  so  far 
is  the  letter  from  containing  aught  that 
requires  concealment,  it  might,  without 
impropriety,  have  been  published  (as 
from  an  intending  collaborator)  along 
with  the  prospectus  and  first  number 
of  the  new  journal. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  American's 
blow  recoils  on  himself;  for,  according 
to  his  assertions,  Sir  Walter  had  "  no 
moral  aim ;"  he  was  acting  from  mere 
self-interest,  forsooth,  and  as  the  "  tool 
of  a  party."  [This  is  the  main  point, 
— for  motives  are  of  more  importance 
than  actions  in  the  moral  world.J  Be 
assured,  most  valorous  Epaminondas, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  faults  and 
frailties  incident  to  the  social  condition 
of  this  and  other  countries,  it  is  quite 
pouible  to  cherish  die  most  fervent  sin- 
cerity and  entire  personal  disinterested- 
ness, in  all  one's  views  and  wishes,  al- 
though connected  with  a  party;  for  on 
public  questions  no  roan  can  act  alone. 
And  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  sincere 
to  his  heart's  core  in  his  detestation  of 
those  impulses  (most  erroneously  or 
mendaciously  styled  principles)  which 
actuated  the  Whigs  in  Scotland,  at  the 
time  when  he  co-operated  with  the 
Quarterly,  no  impartial  judge  can  for  a 
moment  doubt.  As  little  doubt  can 
there  be  that  he  abhorred  the  vices,  and 
despised  or  lamented  the  weaknesses, 
of  divers  existing  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  England,  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman may  conscientiously  wish  to 
support  the  church  establishment,  al- 
though, perhaps,  he  feels  himself  bound: 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  own  .pa- 
rish rator,  or  of  the  nearest  bishop.  But, 
above  all,  we  are  reminded  by  Grubb's 
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attack  how  true  have  proved  the  pre- 
dictions of  Scott;  that  under  a  Whig 
administration  almost  every  previously 
existing  evil  or  danger  has  increased 
tenfold;  and  that  by  the  breaking  up 
or  shaking  of  old  institutions  there  has 
been  introduced  into  the  country  a  spi- 
rit of  demoralisation,  and  an  almost 
utter  abandonment  of  principles,  rightly 
so  termed,  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
growing  strength,  the  intelligence)  and 
steadfastness,  of  the  Conservative  party, 
might  render  us  entirely  hopeless. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  accusations 
(founded  on  letters  to  Thomas  Scott 
and  Mr.  Ellis)  are  absolute  shadows ; 
there  is  nothing  to  grapple  with.  As  to 
the  notion  that  Jeffrey's  flippant  re- 
view of  Marmion  had  been  an  induce- 
ment for  setting  up  the  Quarterly,  it  is 
too  ridiculous  for  notice;  and  Scott's 
allusion  to  that  article  is  written  evi- 
dently in  a  tone  of  the  roost  good- 
humoured  badinage. 

The  next  imputation  of*  fraud  and 
deception"  hinges  upon  this, that  Scott, 
having  written  a  very  favourable  review 
of  Southey's  Kchama,  remarks,  about 
the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
that  hud  he  been  disposed  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule,  the  work  afforded  ample 
opportunities  for  so  doing.  Let  nis 
words  be  sifted  and  twisted  in  every 
possible  way,  they  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  this ;  which,  moreover,  is 
exactly  what  every  man  of  critical  tact 
and  common  sense  (placing  Soulhey 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  list)  would 
have  thought  and  said  of  such  a  poem 
as  Kehama,  had  he  been  asked  to  re- 
view it.  But  there  is  afterwards  an- 
other charge  represented  as  very  serious, 
and  connected  with  this  poor  matter  of 
a  reviewal,  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
probably  never  bestowed  a  second 
thought.  A  letter  is  printed  in  Lock- 
hart's  book,  addressed  to  Southey, 
wherein  Sir  Walter  says,  he  "  has  not 
yet  seen  Kehama and  this  Grubb  reso- 
lutely insists  was  writtten  a  fter  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  to  Ellis,  of  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  observes,  that  it  is  without 
date.  We  happen  to  have  in  our  own 
possession  several  autograph  letters 
from  Scott,  two  of  which  having  been 
sent  by  post,  and  en  envelope,  are  with- 
out date — by  no  means  an  unusual 
occurrence  in  his  despatches,  though  it 
is  possible  enough  to  guess  at  the  date 
from  the  contents  of  the  letter,  or  style 
of  the  handwriting.  Grubb,  however, 
stoutly  maiqtains,  that  in  this  instance 


above-mentioned  the  date  had  been  torn 
off,  and  "  suppressed,  pour  cause,"  &c. 
But  we  are  growing  heartily  tired  of 
the  reptile's  rubbish,  though  not  yet 
half  through  with  his  closely-printed 
pages. 

Seventhly,— the  insect  tries  to  raise 
an  immense  pother,  because  in  writing 
about  Lord  Melville  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of 
each  of  these  friends,  that  he  had  been 
"  the  architect  of  the  Border  Minstrel's 
little  fortune."  To  those  having  any 
access  to  know  the  real  characters  of 
those  noblemen,  it  will  give  little  cause 
for  wonder  if  the  Minstrel  spoke  of 
them,  at  all  times,  in  the  warmest 
terms  which  confidence  and  friendship 
could  dictate.  And  though,  in  strict 
reality,  neither  one  nor  other  had  been 
the  architect  of  the  poet's  fortune,  yet, 
as  both  bad  the  sincerest  heart  to  serve 
him,  it  was  generous  and  graceful  on 
his  part  to  overrate  whatever  benefits 
were  conferred,  and  acknowledge  the 
"  will  for  the  deed."  When  both  hap- 
pened to  dine  together  at  his  table,  he 
might  possibly  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say, — "  You  have  been  the 
architects  of  my  little  fortune."  But 
Grubb,  the  moralist,  must  needs  ex- 
press great  wrath,  because  in  writing 
to. (or  of)  each  of  them  separately,  Sir 
Walter  should  not  have  taken  care 
when  he  eulogises  one,  to  reckon  up, 
at  the  same  time,  the  benefits  for  which 
he  conceived  himself  indebted  to  the 
other. 

Eighthly, — the  grub  tries  to  be  quite 
solemn  upon  the  enormous  fact, —  the 
indelible  crime  of  Scott  having  reviewed 
the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  there- 
with the  Waverley  Novels,  for  the  Quar- 
terly. The  northern  Minstrel,  be  it  re- 
membered, had  been  engaged  and  re- 
lied on  as  a  writer  for  that  review  from 
its  commencement,  and  as  he  was  not 
addicted  to  the  physical  sciences,  nor 
then  wrote  much  on  politics,  belles  let' 
tres  was  his  proper  (if  not  only)  depart- 
ment. He  had  determined  not  to  ad- 
mit his  being  the  author  of  Waverley, 
or  the  "  Landlord's  Tales"  (which  last 
were  then  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
work  of  a  tliira  party  ) ;  and  to  keep  up 
Uiis  harmless  delusion,  also  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promises  to  Gifford  at  the 
outset,  he  agreed  to  review  them,  sti- 
pulating, however,  that  Mr.  W.  Er- 
skine  (Lord  Kinnedder)  should  be  joint- 
ly engaged  with  him  in  the  critique. 
That  the  laudatory  parts  of  the  review 
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Grubb,  or  Fenimore  Cooper, 


originated  with  Erskine,  all  who  are 
acquainted  wilh  that  gentleman's  pro- 
pensity, to  express  strongly  and  in  de- 
toil,  his  critical  opinions  of  every  new 
work,  must  be  thoroughly  convinced. 
(Indeed,  without  his  encouragement,  we 
doubt  much  whether  Waver  ley  itself 
would  ever  have  been  completed.) 
Grubb,  of  course,  knows  nothing  about 
Lord  Kinncdder's  habits  or  style  of 
writing  ;  however,  he  indicates  his 
entire  disbelief  that  his  lordship  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  article,  and 
almost  gives  the  lie  direct  to  persons 
who  were  as  widely  distinguished 
from  him  in  character  as  an  antelope 
is  from  a  muckworm.  But  although 
Grubb  knows  nothing  about  Lord  Kin- 
nedder's  merits,  he  cannot  deny  his 
knowledge  (or  access  to  know),  that 
this  lamented  individual  died  three 
years  before  the  disclosure  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Yet 
as  a  clencher,  at  the  close  of  this  charge, 
he  insolently  demands  why  Mr.  Erskine 
did  not  come  forward  to  justify  his 
friend  !  The  suppression  of  a  fact,  as 
Grubb  elsewhere  informs  us,  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  direct  lie,  and  in  most 
instances  this  is  correct  enough.  Let 
him  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  own 
"  old  aud  venerable  principles." 

Kelt  is  paraded  Hogg's  notion,  that 
Sir  Walter  had  been  the  author  of  a 
review,  in  which  he  places  himself  at 
the  head,  and  the  Shepherd  at  the  taii, 
of  English  poetical  literature ;  a  notion 
which  the  latter  found  reason  to  aban« 
don.  But  Grubb,  of  course,  insists  on 
the  probability  that  Scott  did  write  tl»e 
article. 

Tenthly,  comes  a  monstrous  long 
passage,  attempting  to  prove  that  Sir 
Walter  had  really  no  "  sentiments"  in 
favour  of  "  hereditary  power,"  but  tliat 
he  always  paid  homage  to  those  who 
happened  to  possess  it,  no  matter 
whence  derived,  and  this  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  worldly  advantages 
which  he  might  extract  from  them. 
The  grand  evidence  which  gives  rise 
to  this  allegation  is  a  note  addressed 
to  Sir  William  Knighton  (woo  was  then 
in  the  confidence  of  George  IV.),  not 
asking  directly  or  indirectly  any  favour, 
but  announcing  dial  his  son  (who  had 
been  already  introduced  to  his  majesty) 
was  about  to  marry  a  lady  of  fortune ; 
and  with  obvious  exultation  he  adds, 
that  though  thus  situated,  the  young 
er  had  no  thoughts  of  quitting  the 
f,  and  that  his  bride  would  accom- 


jxiny  him  to  the  quarters  of  the  15th 
Hussars,  in  Ireland. 

Of  this  note  to  Sir  W.  Knighton  our 
amiable  critic  observes,  that  a  "  more 
whining  and  pitiful  letter  was  never 
written ;  it  is  almost  abject,"  &c.  But, 


letter  in  every  possible  way  ;  it  con- 
tains no  more  nor  less  than  we  have 
stated  above.  And  most  true  it  is,  that 
Sir  NY  alter  was  fervently  interested  in 
his  son's  welfare ;  as,  indeed,  his  affec- 
tion for  the  members  of  Ins  own  family, 
and  his  indulgent  regard  for  all  those 
dependent  on  him,  were  carried  to  a 
degree  perhaps  approaching  to  weak- 
ness :  but,  if  so,  it  was  the  weakness 
of  a  generous  and  noble  nature.  He 
cared  not  how  far  friends  and  con- 
nexions tried  his  temper  and  patience 
So  long  as  there  was  plain  dealing, 
with  a  frank  and  warm  heart,  honour- 
able motives,  and  spirit  to  manifest 
them, a  hundred  disqualifications  would 
be  overlooked.  His  elder  son  had  from 
boyhood  deservedly  engrossed  a  large 
of  his  confidence  and 


and  he  would  have  goue  great  lengths 
to  promote  his  welfare.  Dot  the  ser- 
vility and  whining  imputed  to  the  let- 
ter  exist  only  in  the  vile  and  morbid 
brain  of  Grubb;  for  no  roundabout  or 
servile  methods  were  needed.  Sir  Wal- 
ter had  been  on  friendly  and  convivial 
terms  with  Sir  William  Knighton.  In 
the  joy  of  hii  heart,  he  mentions  his 
son's  marriage,  and  intention  to  con- 
tinue in  the  army;  having  good 
to  believe  that  such  information 
be  well  received,  both  by  the  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  by 
the  sovereign  to  whom  it  would  also  be 
communicated. 

Hereafter  follows  a  long  passage, 
which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
seems  to  indicate  that  Sir  Walter,  ex- 
pressing, as  he  did,  a  respect  for  here- 
ditary rights,  ought  to  have  voted 
George  IV.  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  out  of  his 
dukedom.  This,  we.  presume,  may  be 
passed  without  comment — as,  indeed, 
might  have  been  the  whole  paper ; 
though  we  stilt  maintain  that,  in  its 
way,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  — something 
like  those  articles  in  a  naturalist's  ca- 
binet, to  which  he  gives  a  place  as 
being  good  of  their  kind,  however 
worthless,  unsightly,  and  offensive. 

But  we  might  long  ago  have 
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hasten  to  a  dote.  The  reptile  after- 
wards does  all  that  it  in  a  reptile's 
power  to  rake  up  the  old  accusation 
against  Sir  Walter,  of  having  unjustly 
assigned  over  to  his  ton  the  landed 
property  of  Abbotsford  ;  and  as  to  the 
unparalleled  exertions  which  the  poet 
made  betwixt  1836  and  1831,  with 
broken  health  (and,  we  had  almost 
added,  with  broken  heart),  the  spiteful 
miscreant  coldly  and  brutally  observes, 
that  considering  such  "  great  advan- 
tages" (that  is  to  say,  salaries,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  bespoken),  "  so  far  from 
its  being  extraordinary  that  be  should 
attempt  to  pay  his  debts,  it  would  have 
been  extraordinary  bad  he  not  attempt- 
ed it." 

The  only  other  endeavours  of  this 
writer  tpeciully  to  blacken  the  private 
and  personal  character  of  Scott,  hinge 
on  the  stern  and  unforgiving  conduct 
which  be  apparently  evinced  towards 
his  brother  Daniel,  and  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Lady  Scott  having  expired  at 
Abbotsford,  whilst  her  husband  was  at 
Edinburgh.  From  commenting  on 
these  passages  we  are  withheld  only 
by  the  feeling,  that  to  draw  the  veil 


from  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life,  or 
to  write  on  subjects  of  a  solemn  nature, 
would  be  extremely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  tone  and  treatment  which 
alone  such  a  production  as  mat  now 
before  us  deserves  at  our  hands.  Those 
who  knew  aught  of  Sir  Walter's  do- 
mestic character,  of  the  principles  which 
guided  his  conduct,  or  impulses  which 
were  paramount  in  his  heart,  will  per- 
fectly appreciate  the  motives  which  on 
this  occasion  induce  us  to  be  silent. 

The  rest  of  the  trash,  is  made  up  by 
an  affectedly  candid  estimate  of  Scott  s 
literary  powers,  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vague  nieunderings  and  ridi- 
culous contradictions,  the  real  drift  is 
perfectly  apparent,  namely,  to  depre- 
ciate all  the  writings  (but  especially 
the  novels)  of  the  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, whose  moral  character  he  has 
before  endeavoured  to  traduce ;  and  to 
prove  that  these  writings  belong  in 
reality  to  the  ntuldlitig  class,  whilst 
Feuimore  Cooper  and  Eparainondas 
Grubb  (perhaps,  also,  other  worthies) 
have  been  unjustly  denied  that  palm 
of  superiority  to  which  their  achieve- 
ments entitled  them. 


THE  WOODEN  WALLS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  homes  of  merry  England,  how  sweetly  do  tbey  rise 

Within  her  dells,  upon  her  hills,  beneath  her  native  skies ; 

The  fleecy  clouds  sweep  over  them,  upborne  by  many  a  breexe  ; 

The  wooden  walls  encircle  them  upon  ner  rolling  seas  : 

The  wooden  walls  1  the  merry  homes  1 — good  Christian  men,  ah  me  1 

The  homes  are  still,  the  meteor  flag  floats  not  upon  the  sea  ; 

And  the  thunder  songs  of  triumph  that  burst  upon  the  blast, 

And  the  banner  bold  tliat  floated  free  like  eagle  round  the  mast, 

Now  proudly  greets  the  whirlwind  in  the  tempest's  eye  no  more ; 

And  the  wooden  walls  of  England  all  are  rotting  on  the  shore. 

The  vision  of  futurity  is  dark  upon  my  brow, 

And  the  glories  of  the  past  rise  iu  mockery  I  trow  ; 

The  voice  of  mighty  triumphs  that  pealed  from  realm  to  realm, 

Wheu  the  sous  of  Ocean  armed,  with  a  Nelson  at  the  helm, 

And  Aousand  hopos  were  round  them,  and  thoughts  of  home  and  beauty, 

And  England  hoped  that  "every  man  that  day  would  do  his  duty," 

Fills  lofty  retrospection  :  then  every  gale  that  rose 

Brouglu  victory  to  Albion,  defeat  unto  her  foes  ; 

And  scarce  the  orient  orb  upsprung  to  sweep  into  the  west, 

But  England's  fame  was  stamped  in  flame  upon  bis  gorgeous  vest. 

The  vision  of  futurity  is  dark  upon  my  brow, 

'Die  wooden  walls  of  England,  where  are  your  glories  now  ? 

Where  is  the  Hag  of  memory  that  floated  o'er  the  deep. 

And  the  lion  roar  that  shook  the  waste  of  waters  in  their  sweep  ? 

»*  nere  aie  me  men  oi  migni  n\e  iocks  who  dauntless  siooo, 

Who  gazed  like  gods  and  potentates  on  England**  ocean  flood  ! 

A  wailing  from  the  white-clifled  shore,  a  wailing  as  of  pain, — 

No  battle-decks  are  on  the  deep,  no  thunder  on  tire  main ; 

And  murmurs  from  a  thousand  graves  of  heroes  in  their  pride,— 

Faroe's  spectral  sons  leap  forth  and  point  to  England's  sailless  ude. 
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Howe,  Rodney,  Jervis,  Duncan,  lo 1  "  it  is  a  knell"  of  truth, 
To  rouse  the  shame,  the  agony,  of  England's  rising  youth, 
When  ye,  and  names  like  yours,  are  heard  with  all  a  nation's  strength, 
With  patriot  power  wrung  from  the  soul  in  alt  its  breadth  and  length ; — 
Invoking  ye, —  great  God,  to  think! — invoking  ye  in  vain. 
Ye  cannot  "  sweep  across  the  deep  "  of  England  s  rolliug  main ; 
And  it  is  well  that  Fame  of  old  enwreathed  each  honoured  brow, 
That  in  your  graves  ye  sleep,  nor  see  our  shame  and  sorrow 
Tis  well  for  ye,  immortal  shades !  ye  hear  not  Honour's  cal~ 
For  England  now  upon  the  sea  no  more  has  wooden  walls. 

A  wan  and  faded  lustre  shines,  our  sun  is  in  eclipse, 
And  naught  but  scorn,  with  fear  combined,  go  forth  from  English  lips ; 
Scorn  of  the  heartless  bloodhound  band,  whose  foul  unsated  maw 
Old  England's  nobler  parts  devours  with  never-wearied  jaw ; 
Fear  that  our  unprotected  fanes  the  spoiler  may  pollute, 
The  banner  starred,  the  supple  Gaul, or,  worse,  the  northern  brute; 
For  Albion's  seas  are  tenantless,  her  meteor  flag  is  furled, 
And  her  once  dauntless  spirit  crushed  and  spurned  by  all  the  world  ; 
For  where  a  Pitt  and  Nelson  shook  with  thunder  sea  and  land, 
A  Melbourne  feeds  and  Minto's  earl  bursts  bombshells  on  the  strand.* 
O  wo  to  England's  weal,  and  wo  to  England's  lordly  power, 
And  wo  to  every  honest  heart  when  knaves  and  fools  nave  p 
When  Traitorism,  giant  vast,  from  surge  and  valley  looms, 
And  would,  hyena-like,  devour  the  dead  within  their  tombs. 
Wo  to  the  memory  of  the  past ;  what's  glory  but  a  shroud, — 
Fame's  sheeted  phantom  darkening  all  when  traitors  bay  aloud  ? 
Wo  to  the  crown  of  centuries,  wo  to  the  sceptre  and  the  ball, 
When  feeble  is  the  arm  that  wields  the  spear  and  sword  of  Saul ; 
Wo  to  the  strength  of  loyal  hearts,  the  trusty  and  the  true, 
When  England's  zenith  star  but  shines  on  England's  traitor  crew-. 

O  for  an  hour  of  good  old  days,  e'en  for  that  hour  again, 
When  Admiral  Kempenfelt  went  down  with  his  eight  hundred  men ; 
Though  sad  that  hour,  yet  in  that  hour  Old  England  on  the  seas 
Had  wooden  walls,  and  jackets  blue,  and  banners  on  the  breeze ; 
She'd  hearts  of  oak  to  sweep  the  deep,  and  guard  her  island  shore, 
And  ne'er  a  foe  but  quickly  felt  her  ocean  thunder's  roar. 
But  now,— down  heart,  indignant  hide  thy  spirit's  manly  tears, 
And  brace  thine  arm,  and  grasp  thy  sword,  and  trample  on  thy  fears ; 
Dash  down  the  traitor  knaves,  dash  down  the  knave  and  fbeman  too, 
And  man  once  more  thy  wooden  walls  with  England's  gallant  crew  ! 
It  is  the  soul's  unbounded  burst  when  patriot  passion  fires, 
To  trample  on  domestic  stripes,  feel  honour  but  inspires, — 
Honour,  that  from  past  centuries  springs,  and  from  the  thousand  tombs 
Of  heroes,  England  s  glorious  dead,  lights  up  the  passing  glooms ; 
Honour,  that  in  the  brave  man's  breast  feels  every  hope  restored, 
Hears  but  its  country's  pleading  voice,  and  grasps  its  country's  sword  1 
Honour,  that  flames  above  the  storm  like  that  transcendant  light, 
Whose  presence  is  eternal  day,  whose  absence  endless  night! 
Honour,  that  bids  us  brave  the  blast,  and  true  to  glory's  calls, 
Come  forth  in  England's  trial  hour,  and  man  her  wooden  walls ! 
Arise !  and,  spite  of  all  the  shame  that  weighs  thy  spirit  down, 
Come  forth  once  more  on  sea  and  shore, — come  forth  for  old  renown ! 
Kemember  not  thy  wrongs,  true  hearts,  remember  but  this  thing — 
In  danger  Britons  only  see  their  country  and  their  king. 
Abide  the  time,  but  in  the  hour  when  storms  and  dangers  rise, 
Let's  only  on  our  altars  think,  our  homes  and  native  skies. 
Once  more,  once  more,  O  let  the  flag  of  England  be  unfurled, 
And  England's  wooden  walls  again  be  monarchs  of  the  world  ! 

*  The  papers  informed  us,  the  other  day,  of  this  patriot  earl's  arduous  employment, 


in  playing  at  hollow -shell  practice,  and  of  hia  blowing  op  sundry 
the  fleet  was  unmanned,  the  arsenals  empty,  and  every  dock-yard  was  exposed  to  the 
aggressions  of  a  foreign  foe,*."  Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a"— bomb. 
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VOTES  OP  THE  MONTH. 
I.  LORD  MELBOURNE  OK  THE  CORK-LAWS. 


Wuen,  on  the  rooming  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing very  statesmanlike  declaration  of 
Viscount  Melbourne,  on  the  subject 
which,  above  all  others,  interests  the 
country:  — 

"  The  opinion,  my  lords,  which  I  then 
expressed,  and  to  which  I  now  distinctly 
ltd  here,  is,  that  though  I  am  not  pre* 
pured  to  pledge  or  bind  myself  to  the 
maintenance  of  t lie  present  system,  us  the 
best  possible ;  1  am  not  at  toe  same  time 
prepared,  either  as  a  member  of  the  go. 
vernment,  or  ns  a  member  of  Parliament, 
to  pledge  myself,  from  any  information 
which  fhave,  to  a  change' or  alteration 
of  the  law  as  it  stands:"— 

We  involuntarily  exclaimed,  Why, 
this  is  a  downright  parody  of  Lord 
Grizzle's  revelation, "  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  I  do  not 
positively  know;  but,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  I  cannot  tell." 

Two  or  three  days  after,  we  took  up 
the  Examiner,  and  there  saw  that  the 
editor's  mind  had  just  as  instantly  re- 
verted to  this  passage.  We  suppose 
that  this  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
likeness. 

It  appears,  then,  that  on  a  question 
which  is  agitating  the  whole  com- 
munity, there  is  at  least  one  person 
who  still  preserves  a  perfect  unconcern. 
The  manufacturers  may  declare  that 
they  are  in  the  very  jaws  of  ruin  ;  the 
agriculturists  may  clearly  see,  in  the 
demands  of  the  manufacturers,  their 
utter  perdition  ;  each  may  strain 
every  nerve  to  save  himself  from  what 
he  considers  positive  destruction,  but 
the  premier  quietly  leaves  them  to 
settle  their  differences  in  the  best  way 
they  can ;  for  what  with  his  constant 
engagements  at  Buckingham  House, 
he  really  cannot  find  time  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject ! 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  described,  last 
year,  the  same  sort  of  nonchttlanee  in 
Lord  Melbourne,  on  another  subject. 
He  says: 

"  Viscount  Melbourne  declared  him. 
self  quite  satisfied  with  the  Church  as  it 
is ;  but  if  the  public  had  any  desire  to 
niter  it,  they  might  do  as  they  pleased. 
He  might  bare  said  the  same  thing  of  the 
monarchy,  or  of  any  other  of  our  institu- 
tions. *  •  Carelessness,  however,  is 
but  a  poor  imitatiou  of  genius,  and  the 


formation  of  a 
plan  of  Reform  conduces  more  to  the 
lasting  fame  of  a  minister  than  that  af. 
fected  contempt  of  duty  which  every  man 
sees  to  be  mere  vanity,  and  a  vanity  of 
no  very  high  description." 

This  is  certainly  the  most  easy  and 
gentlemanly  style  of  governing  a  coun- 
try that  can  be  conceived.  One 
thing,  at  least,  we  shall  learn  from 
it,  if  it  succeeds,  or  rather  if  it  is  toler- 
ated for  a  course  of  years;  namely, 
what  a  great  mistake  we  have  all  been 
falling  into,  in  supposing  that  any  care 
or  trouble  was  connected  with,  or  that 
any  sort  of  talent  or  knowledge  was 
needed  in,  the  government  of  a  great 
empire.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  this  is  a  "  vulgar  error."  Any 
decently  behaved  "  diner-out," — any 
tolerably  lively  companion,  any  sort  ojf 
person,  in  fact,  from  an  ensign  of  foot 
to  a  linendraper's  assistant,  who  cau 
dress  with  propriety,  and  command  a 
certain  amount  of  small  talk,  would  be 
qualified,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  re- 
place the  Viscount  Melbourne.  No 
one,  a  degree  above  the  rank  of  an 
idiot,  could  more  grossly  neglect  and 
mismanage  the  affairs  of  Canada ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  shallowest  matt 
alive  would  descend  lower  than  to  con- 
fess that  he  could  not  form  an  opinion 
on  the  Corn-laws. 

But  the  clearing  away  of  this  popu- 
lar delusion  would  unquestionably  ex- 
tend further.  If  the  premiership  were 
seen  to  be  an  office  of  so  slight  and 
immaterial  a  character,  it  could  not 
but  follow  that  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments must  be,  if  possible,  still  less  oner- 
ous. A  few  senior  clerks,  at  400/.  or 
600/.  a-year,  might  be  authorised  to  do 
the  duty, — and  doubtless  would  do  it 
equally  well, — which  is  now  performed 
by  secretaries  of  state  at  5000/.  per 
annum.  Thus  a  very  considerable 
saving  might  be  made,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  public  business  much 
better  done. 

We  cannot  but  recommend  this 
matter  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  Properly  worked, 
this  line  of  retrenchment  might  yield  a 
greater  saving  to  the  country  than  the 
whole  mass  of  curtailments  in  which 
he  has  succeeded  since  bis  first  en- 
trance into  Parliament. 
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II.  LAMENTATIONS  OP  A  LIBERAL. 


The  prospects  of  the  "  Movement 
party  "  appear  to  be  more  and  more 
overcast.  The  following  are  the  gloomy 
reflections  and  prognostications  of  a 
very  acute  journalist  in  the  west  of 
England,  the  editor  of  the  Cheltenham 
Tree  Press.  They  appear  so  just  and 
rational,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  putting  them  before 
our  readers : — 

Dozing  betwixt  sleep  and  wakeful- 
ness, how  radiant  a  tissue  of  spectacles 
and  phantasies  often  dance  in  misty  mag- 
nificence before  one's  eyes  !  How  many 
glorious  aspirations  seem  indefinitely  re- 
alised, and  how  gay  is  the  land,  and  how 
glittering  the  water,  of  the  scenery  on 
which  we  dreamily  gloat !  And  how 
suddenly  and  shockingly  we  are  brought 
to  the  dull  ground,  and  our  visions  re- 
versed, when  we  awaken  and  return  under 
the  thraldom  of  circumstances,  and  re- 
enter the  narrow,  trammelled  sphere  of 
daily  action  !  But  the  reverse  is  not  so 
frreat — the  shock  is  not  so  strong — the 
change  neither  bows  down  the  spirit,  nor 
palsies  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  half  so 
much  as  when,  from  the  contemplation 
of  what  the  English  people  might  he 
made,  we  recur  to  what  they  are  enchained 
to  be.  When  we  dwell  on  the  energy 
aud  skill  of  the  people,  the  illimitable 
capacities — physical,  productive,  and  to- 
pographical—of the  country  ;  nay,  more, 
the  choice  spirits  who  might  pioneer  us 
in  a  course  of  mental,  social,  and  pro- 
ductive improvement,  who,  by  the  tuhs- 
rann  of  beneficent  laws,  would  not  only 
regenerate  our  powers,  but  usher  us  into 
a  new  career  of  plenty  and  prosperity, 
of  intellectual  progress  and  civil  freedom, 
of  which  no  parallel  has  been  hitherto 
afforded  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
— it  truly  sickens  the  heart  to  look  upon 
the  pigmy  demons  who  enthral  us  in  their 
withering  trammels,  and  who,  insignifi- 
cant in  number,  and  contemptible  in  in- 
tellect, spell-bind  the  sinews  of  our 
frame  ;  standing  orer  us  with  the  grin 
of  idiots,  but  the  power  of  wizards,  un- 
nerving our  capacities  of  progress,  and 
dragging  us  downwards  to  the  hell  of 
slavery  and  famine. 

"  There  are,  we  know,  a  large  body  of 
sanguine  reformers  who  repel  these  fore- 
bodings. We  are  going  to  get  the  ballot, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  extended  fran- 
chise, and  we  are  going  to  get  free-trade, 
aud  we  are  going  to  get  national  educa- 
tion, and  we  are  going  to  get,  in  a  word, 
every  one  of  the  patriotic  measures  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  phantasmagoria  of 
their  hopeful  aspirations.  All  we  wish 
to  ask  is,  H.cw?    We  don't  see  any  of 


these  things  coming.  On  the  contrary, 
they  look  to  us  remarkably  like  things 
going  further  and  further  away,  growing 
4  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.' 
We  hove  been  for  some  years  among  the 
sanguine  ;  but,  we  confess,  our  hopeful- 
ness has  been  expanded  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  it  will  take  a  considerable  amend- 
ment in  matters  to  restore  its  elasticity. 
We  have  talked  as  poetically  as  possible 
about  repose  refreshing  our  energies, 
alike  preparatory  for  and  indicative  of 
redoubled  activity  ;  but  the  repose  be- 
gins to  look  monstrously  like  the  sleep 
of  Sampson,  with  a  strong  probability  of 
a  similar  result.  The  manufacturers  ore 
wide  awake,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  and  the  Chartists  have  been  as 
actively  mischievous  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  country 
are  as  fast  asleep  as  ever.  Somebody 

t,,l'-.  ,1    nU/vn*    M.Linn    ,U_    1  ,  _„„  _  ..J 

talked  aoout  making  tne  uon  roar,  ann 
his  tail  has  been  well  pulled ;  but  all  the 
roaring  as  yet  would  scarcely  discom- 
pose the  nerves  of  a  monkey.  The  Chart- 
ists have,  indeed,  put  on  the  lion's  skin, 
and  some  of  them  have  held  up  its  dan- 
gling claws  for  the  express  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  exposing  their  inability 
to  scratch.  Then  the  creature  has  dis- 
coursed most  eloquently  ;  but,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  the  voice  has 
borne  a  singular  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  animal  in  similar  apparel  in  .^sop's 
fable.  The  long  and  the  abort  of  it  is, 
that  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  not  a  bit 
frightened  ;  and  it  is  no  use  denying  the 
fact.  The  manufacturers  have  stood  for- 
ward nobly  ;  but  the  working-classes, 
whose  interest  is  identified  with  that  of 
the  manufacturers,  have  basely  opposed 
them  in  some  places,  and  but  indolently 
and  ineffectually  aided  them  in  others. 
The  result  of  course  will  be,  that  the 
nutionul  clfiims  of  th©  rnsnufttctoipprs  will 
be  perverted  into  the  appearance  of  the 
demand  of  a  self-interested  clique  ;  and 
the  corn-law  question  be  viewed  as  a 
mere  conflict  of  rival  monopolies.  The 
people  who  know  otherwise  choose  to 
stand  aloof,  and  we  predict  the  use  whieh 
will  be  made  of  their  neutrality. 

"  The  factious  conduct  of  the  Chartists 
is  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  We  con- 
fidently assert  that  there  has  never  been, 
since  the  Reform-bill  was  passed,  so 
auspicious  an  occasion  as  the  corn  ques- 
tion now  offers  of  bringing  an  effective 
force  to  bear  upon  the  citadel  of  abuse. 
There  is  no  other  question  which  unites 
so  many  different  interests  as  that  of 
cheap  bread.  It  is  the  sole  question 
which  blends  the  power  of  capital  and 
numbers  in  its  advocacy.  The  union  on 
this  point  might  heve  been— must  have 
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concerning  Education. 


been — of  irresistible  power.  The  otca- 
aion  has  bean  basely  rejected  by  the 
uoamsu.  ao  iar  rrotn  lurtnering  uni- 
versal suffrage  —  ao  far  from  proving  the 
capacity  of  all  to  govern  themselves  and 
others,  the  Chartiat  body  hare  afforded 
the  strongest  evidence  on  record  of  their 
utter  ana  deplorable  inability  to  com- 
prehend and  pursue  their  own  moat 
plain  and  palpable  interests.  Their  con- 
duct  on  the  corn-law  bill  has  thrown 
back  universal  suffrage  by  half  a  cen- 
tury. People  who  take  such  exceeding 
pains  to  prove  that  they  are  fools,  must 
be  content  to  share  the  exception  from 
general  rights,  which  every  civilised 
community  is  bound  to  impose  on  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  use  them.  What 
is  the  coarse  held,  and  the  defence  urged, 
by  these  foolish  Chartists?  They  op. 
pose  anti-corn-law  demonstrations,  be- 
cause the  parliament  is  too  corrupt  to 
attend  to  them ;  and  yet  these  inconsist- 
ent men  humbly  (yes,  the  word  is  in  their 
own  petition),  humbly  petition  the  same 
parliament  to  grant  them  universal  suf- 
frage !  If  it  is  useless  to  aak  for  20  per 
cent  of  a  debt  due,  what  must  be  the  ab. 
surdity  of  preferring  a  humble  prayer  for 
the  whole  hundred  !  The  language  of 
these  sapient  Chartists  is,  '  Please  your 
imperial  worships,  we  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  getting  you 
to  allow  us  cheap  bread,  which  we  know 
you  think  would  diminish  your  power 
and  pelf ;  but  we  humbly  pray  that  you 
will  he  so  good  as  to  relinquish  your 
power  altogether  to  us,  and  enable  us  to 
extinguish  you  entirely !'  If  cheap 
bread  cannot  be  got  from  the  legislature, 
can  universal  suffrage  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  whole  pretext  is  a  vamped-up 
falsehood. 

"  They  who  principally  lead  the 
people  have  got  their  own  interest*  to 

Mi  WAN<EVV»B 

The  "  Liberals  **  have  always  been 
great  boasters  of  their  zeal  for  educa- 
tion ;  and  it,  therefore,  naturally  oc- 
curred to  "  the  Liberal  Ministry  "  to 
attempt  something  in  this  line.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  annual  grant  of  20,000/. 
a-year  was  commenced  about  five  years 
since,  for  the  purposes  of"  Education." 

This  step,  however,  having  been 
taken,  the  next  was  not  quite  so  easy. 
The  Treasury  had  the  grant  placed  at 
its  disposal,  but  it  found  some  diffi- 
culty iu  knowing  how  to  dispense  it. 
At  last  it  was  seen  that  no  other 
practicable  plan  could  be  hit  upon, 
but  that  of  dividing  the  money  between 
the  two  long-established  societies  — 
the  National,  and  the  British  and  Fo- 


serve  by  the  contiuuanoe  of  that  vary 
distress  which  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  would  remove.  Daniel  O'Connell 
is  not  the  only  man  who  finds  agitation 
gainful.  We*  entirely  exonerate  the 
body  of  the  Chartists  from  this  charge. 
They  are  the  duped,  not  the  dupers. 
Demonstrations  such  as  that  led  by  Mr. 
Vincent  in  thia  town  are  wholly  of  a 
different  character ;  but  are  very  far 
from  constituting  any  thing  like  a  ma. 
jority  of  the  Charter  meetings.  The 
Chartist  ringleaders  are  the  worst  ene. 
mies  the  people  have.  They  never  rea- 
son :  they  are  independent  of  reason,  or 
eise  one  mignt  inquire  wneiner  tney 
think  it  best  to  feed  or  starve  people 
before  work.  They  represent  constantly 
the  difficulty  there  will  be  in  obtaining 
radical  reform,  and  yet  they  condemn 
giving  the  people  food  to  sustain  them 
in  their  battle  for  liberty:  it  dose  not 
appear  to  us  that  starvation  is  at  all  the 
road  to  civil  freedom  ;  wa  do  not  per- 
ceive the  connexion   between  empty 


"  The  Chartists  have  effectually  floor- 
ed the  practical  success  of  the  battle  for 
bread.  They  have  thrown  their  factious 
strength  into  the  ranks  of  the  monopo- 
lists ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  people  is  the 
bandy  work  of  the  people  —  the  people 
who  by  way  of  obtaining  more  strength 
have  abetted  starvation.  Likely  persons, 
certainly,  to  legislate  for  twenty-five 

"  The  Lords  and  the  Commons  are 
complacently  chuckling  in  the  security 
of  their  privileged  abuses  :  there  is  divi- 
sion  without,  and  there  is,  consequently, 
safety  within.  Impunity  in  abuse,  and 
impotence  in  resistance :  this  is  a  cor- 
rect picture  of  the  relative  position  of 


»• 


reign.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
distribute  it  through  these  channels, 
upon  the  entirely  impartial  plan  of 
giving  just  so  much  to  each  as  should 
be  met  by  corresponding  private  con- 
tributions. In  this  plan  there  was 
clearly  not  the  least  favour  shewn  to 
the  Church.  Had  the  Dissenters, 
through  tlie  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  shewn  that  superior  zeal  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  upon  which 
they  are  so  fond  of  pluming  themselves, 
they  would  have  obtained  the  larger 
portion  of  the  money.  But  the  con- 
trary turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The 
Church,  through  the  National  Society, 
raised  by  far  the  greater  Drooortion  of 
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of  course,  obtained  the  largest  share  of 
the  public  grant.  The  total  received, 
during  the  last  five  years,  has  been,  by 
the  National  Society,  about  75,000/. ; 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, not  quite  25,000/. 

This  disproportion,  however,  though 
solely  attributable  to  tbeir  own  ex- 
ertions, has  latterly  much  displeased 
the  Dissenters,  and  they  have  begun 
to  annoy  the  Government  with  com- 
plaints. A  more  formidable  power, 
also,  began  to  interfere,  namely,  Po- 
pery. By  the  system  in  operation, 
the  Papists  were  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  grant.  In  Ire- 
land they  had  every  thing  in  their 
hands ;  but  in  England  their  influence 
seemed  inoperative.  Consequently, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr. 
Wyse,  the  Romish  member  for  Water- 
ford,  has  been  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
course  of  irritation  on  this  point. 
Motions,  and  committees,  and  reports, 
have  succeeded  each  other;  and,  at 
last,  he  has  obtained  his  end,  and  has 
worried  Lord  John  Russell  into  an 
entire  adoption  of  his  views. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  on 
the  subject  has  been  truly  characteristic 
of  the  present  administration.  On  the 
first  day  of  parliament  (Feb.  5),  Lord 
John  Russell  gave  notice  that  on  that 
day  week  he  would  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  house, "  certain  papers  relating 
to  national  education."  Accordingly, 
on  the  12th,  certain  papers,  three  only 
in  number,  were  so  laid  on  the  table. 

Now,  would  not  any  reasonable  man 
have  concluded  from  this  proceeding, 
that  when  his  lordship  promised,  on 
the  5th,  to  lay  certain  papers  before  the 
house,  those  papers  had  at  least  some 
existence?  Whereas,  when  we  come 
to  look  at  them,  we  find  them  to  con- 
sist of  three  letters,  one  whereof  is 
dated  four  days  after  that  notice  was 
given,  one  the  next  day  after,  and 
only  one  the  day  before  the  giving 
that  notice.  So  that,  in  fact,  when  his 
lordship  promised,  on  Tuesday,  to  give 
the  house  copies  of  a  certain  corre- 
spondence, he  promised  to  furnish  that 
which  had  not  yet  any  real  existence, 
but  was  merely  a  correspondence  about 
to  be  carried  on  ! 

This  is  enough  to  shew  the  fictitious 
and  vamped -up  nature  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  One  other  feature  of  the 
case  may  be  remarked. 

The  chairmanship  of  Uie  new  board 
of  education  is  given  to  Lord  Lans- 


downe ;  who  accepts  it  in  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  portentous  sen- 
tence forms  a  part : — 

"  I  at  the  same  time  beg  leave,  at  the 
outset,  to  state  my  opinion,  that  the  ea. 
tablishment  of  a  normal  school,  for  train- 
ing  masters  in  the  most  perfect  methods 
of  communicating  literary  and  industrial, 
as  well  as  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
ia  the  most  pressing  and  important  of 
these  objects,  both  in  itself  and  as  being 
a  necessary  step  to  the  attainment  of  the 
rest;  and  also  the  strong  conviction 
which  1  entertain  that  it  should  be  a  po- 
siuve  condition  oi  sucn  an  estaoiisnmeni, 
that  it  should  be  so  regulated  and  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  means  to  enable  the 
teachers,  who  are  trained  there,  to  ac- 
quire and  to  eive  such  religious  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  required  at  all  ordinary 
schools  in  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  without  any  exclusion  of 
those  who  may  be  connected  with  such 
other  religious  persuasions  as  are  known 
to  prevail  amongst  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  and  should  be  enabled 
to  receive  similar  instruction  from  tbeir 
own  ministers,  subject  to  the  control  and 
su]>erin tendance  of  the  authority  under 
which  the  school  will  be  placed.  ' 

When  the  reader  has  recovered  his 
breath,  and  begun  to  escape  from  his 
bewilderment,  after  this  infliction,  he 
comes,  in  the  very  next  line,  upon  an 
expression  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  irresistibly  ludicrous: — 

"That such  a  regulation  should  be  dis- 
tinctly promulgated  and  ukdsbstood  (!) 
anneora  to  be  indLsnensable." 

If  Lord  Lansdowne  adheres  to  this 
conviction,  his  labours  must  terminate 
before  they  have  well  begun.  If  his 
normal  school  is  not  to  commence  ope- 
rations until  this  prodigious  '<  regu- 
lation" is  "  understood,  the  day  of 
doom  will  arrive  before  it  is  any  thing 
but  a  name. 

The  oddity,  however,  of  such  an 
exhibition,  on  the  part  of  a  man  only 
just  appointed  to  the  superinteudance  of 
the  national  education,  is  quite  su- 
perlative. Would  it  not  be  advisable, 
before  his  lordship  enters  unon  the 
arduous  duties  of  bis  post,  and  begins 
to  direct  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  educate  the  nation, that  be  should 
take  a  few  lessons  in  tiie  art  and  mys- 
tery of  writing  English  ? 

But  we  must  not  permit  the  ludi- 
crous to  draw  our  minds  away  from 
the  alarming.    The  real  drift  of  the 
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whole  proceeding,  whether  expressed 
in  plain  terms  or  in  unintelligible  jar- 
gon, is  still  the  same.  The  National 
Society,  which  teaches  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  to  be  turned 
adrift;  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  which  uses  the  Bible  in  its 


daily  lesson*,  is  equally 
and  instead  of  either,  a  new  system 
and  course  of  action  is  to  be  invented 
and  adopted,  in  which  a  disciple  of 
Priestley  is  to  be  the  ostensible  di- 
rector, but  in  which  a  Jesuit  will 
the  real  governing  power  J 


IV.  SYDNEY  SMITH  ON  THE  HA  I. LOT. 


Sydney  Smith  lias  written  a  tract  on 
the  Ballot.  We  need  not  say  that  it 
is  such  a  tract  as  no  other  roan  could 
have  written.  Since  Swift,  we  have  no 
equal  to  Peter  Plimley  in  this  peculiar 
walk.  He  can  almost  make  error  look 
like  truth  ;  but  when  he  takes  the  right 
side,  and  combats  error,  his  strokes  are 
like  those  of  the  flail  of  Talus. 

of  his  ideas  on  the  Ballot: 


All  these  practices  are  had  ; 
»  and  the  consequences  are 


but  the 

exagge- 
rated. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  plough  is  not 
a  political  machine :  the  loom  and  the 
steam-engine  are  furiously  political,  but 
the  plough  is  not.  Nineteen  tenants  out 
of  twenty  care  nothing  about  their  votes, 
and  pull  off  their  opinions  as  easily  to 
their  landlords  as  they  do  their  hats.  As 
far  as  the  great  majority  of  tenants  are 
concerned,  these  histories  of  persecution 
are  mere  declamatory  nonsense  ;  they 
have  no  more  predilection  for  whom  they 
vote  than  organ  pipes  hare  for  what  tunes 
they  are  to  play.  A  tenant  dismissed  for 
a  fair  and  just  cause,  often  attributes  his 
dismissal  to  political  motives,  and  endea- 
vours to  make  himself  a  martyr  with  the 
public  :  a  man  who  ploughs  badly,  or 
who  pavs  badly,  says  he  is  dismissed  for 
his  vote.  No  candidate  is  willing  to 
allow  that  he  has  lost  his  election  by  his 
demerits  ;  and  he  seizes  hold  of  these 
stories,  and  circulates  them  with  the 
greatest  avidity:  they  are  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  John  Russell  and 
Spring  Rice  fall  a  crying ;  there  is  la- 
mentation of  Liberals  in  the  land ;  and 
many  groans  for  the  territorial  tyrants* 

"  To  part  with  tenants  for  political 
reasons  always  makes  a  landlord  unpo- 
pular. The  Constitut tonal,  price  4d. ;  the 
Cato,  at  3£d;  and  the  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  at  id.,  all  set  upon  the  unhappy 
bcutiger ;  and  the  squire,  unused  to  be 
pointed  at,  and  thinking  that  all  Europe 
and  part  of  Asia  are  thinking  of  him  and 
his  farmers,  is  driven  to  the  brink  of 
suicide  and  despair.  That  such  things 
are  done  is  not  denied;  that  they  are 
scandalous  when  they  are  done  is  equally 
true;  but  these  are  reasons  why  such 
acta  are  less  frequent  than  they  are  com- 


monly  represented  to  be.  In  the 
manner  there  are  instances  of  shopkeepers 
being  materially  injured  in  their  business 
from  the  votes  they  have  given  ;  but  the 
facts  themselves,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
quences, are  grossly  exaggerated.  If 
shopkeepers  lose  Tory  they  gain  Whig 
customers ;  and  it  is  not  always  the  vote, 
which  does  the  mischief,  hut  the  low 
vulgar  impertinence,  and  the  unbridled 
scurrility  of  a  man  who  thinks  that,  by 
dividing  to  mankind  their  rations  of  but- 
ter and  of  cheese,  he  has  qualified  himself 
for  legislation,  and  that  he  can  hold  the 
rod  of  empire  because  he  has  wielded  the 
yard  of  mensuration.  I  detest  all  inqui- 
sition into  political  opinions,  but  I  have 
very  rarely  seen  a  combination  against 
any  tradesman  who  modestly,  quietly, 
and  conscientiously  took  his  own  line  in 
politics.  But  Brutus  and  butterman, 
cheesemonger  and  Cato,  do  not  harmonise 
well  together;  good  taste  is  offended, 
the  coxcomb  loses  his  friends,  and  gene, 
ral  disgust  is  mistaken  for  combined  op- 
pression. Shopkeepers,  too,  are  very  apt 
to  cry  out  before  they  are  hurt ;  a  man 
who  sees,  after  an  election,  one  of  his 
customers  buying  a  pair  of  gloves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  roars  out  that 
his  honesty  will  make  bim  a  bankrupt, 
and  the  countv  papers  are  filled  with  let- 
ters from  Brutus,  Publicola,  Hampden, 

and  Pym. 

•  •  •  • 

"  An  abominable  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  ballot  is,  that  it  compels  those 
persons  to  conceal  their  votes  who  hate 
all  concealment,  and  who  glory  in  the 
cause  they  support.  If  you  are  afraid  to 
go  in  at  the  front  door,  and  to  say  in  a 
clear  voice  what  you  have  to  say,  go  in 
at  the  back  door,  and  say  it  in  a  whisper: 
but  this  is  not  enough  for  you;  you 
make  me,  who  am  bold  and  honest,  sneak 
in  at  the  back  door  as  well  as  yourself; 
because  you  are  afraid  of  selling  a  dozeu 
or  two  of  gloves  less  than  usual,  you 
compel  me,  who  have  no  gloves  to  bell, 
or  who  would  dare  and  despise  the  loss, 
if  I  had,  to  hide  the  best  feelings  of  my 
heart,  and  to  lower  myself  down  to  your 
mean  morals.  It  is  as  if  a  few  cowards, 
who  could  only  fight  behind  walls  and 
houses,  were  to  prevent  the  whole  regi- 
ment from  shewing  a  bold  front  is  the 
field.    What  right,  has  the  coward  to 
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degrade  me,  who  am  do  coward,  aad  put 
me  in  the  same  shameful  predicament 
f  ballot  is  established,  a 
voter  cannot  do  justice  to  his 
cause ;  there  will  be  so  msnj  false 
Hampdens,  and  spurious  Catos,  that  all 
men's  actions  and  motives  will  be  mis- 
trusted. It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  tell  me  that  my  colours  are  false  ;  that 
I  declaim  with  simulated  Warmth,  and 
canvass  with  fallacious  zeal  .  that  1  am  a 
Tory,  (hough  I  call  Humll  for  ever,  or  a 
Whig,  in  spite  of  my  obstreperous  pane- 
gyrics  of  reel.  It  is  really  a  curious 
condition,  that  all  men  must  imitate  the 
defects  of  the  few,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  known  who  have  the  natural  im- 
perfection, and  who  put  it  on  from  con- 
formity. In  this  wav,  in  former  days, 
to  hide  the  gray  haif 
body  was  forced  to 

pomatum. 

•  s>         •  • 

w  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  ballot,  ns  if 
it  were,  as  the  Radicals  suppose  it  to  be, 
a  mean  of  secrecy ;  their  very  cardinal 
position  is,  that  landlords,  after  the  ballot 
is  established,  will  give  np  in  despair 
all  hopes  of  commanding  the  votes  of 
their  tenants.  I  scarcely  ever  heard  a 
more  foolish  and  gratuitous  assumption. 
Given  upl  Why  should  they  be  given 
up  1  I  can  give  many  reasons  why  land- 
lords should  never  exercise  this  unreason- 
able power,  but  I  can  give  no  possible 
reason  why  a  man  determined  to  do  so 
should  be  baffled  by  the  ballot.  When 
two  great  pnrties  in  the  empire  are  com- 
bating for  the  supreme  power,  does 
Mr.  Grote  imagine  that  the  men  of  woods, 
forests,  and  rivers, —  that  thev  who  have 
the  strength  of  the  hills,  —  are  to  be  baf- 
fled by  bumpkins  thrusting  a  little  pin 
into  a  "little  card,  in  a  little  boxl — that 
England  is  to  be  governed  by  political 

ucupuncturation  t 

•  •  •  • 

**  A  landlord  who  would  otherwise  be 
guilty  of  the  oppression  will  not  change 
his  purpose,  because  you  attempt  to  out- 
wit him  by  the  invention  of  the  ballot ; 
he  will  become,  on  the  contrary,  doubly 
vigilant,  inquisitive,  and  severe.  1 1  am 
a  professed  Radical,'  said  the  tenant  of  a 
great  duke  to  a  friend  of  mine, '  and  the 
duke  knows  it ;  but  if  I  vote  for  his  can- 
,  he  lets  me  talk  as  I  please,  live 
whom  I  please,  and  does  not  care  if 
I  dine  at  a  Radical  dinner  every  day  in 
the  week.  If  there  was  a  ballot,  nothing 
could  persuade  the  duke,  or  the  duke  s 
master,  the  steward,  that  I  was  not  de- 
ceiving them,  and  I  should  lose  ray  farm 
in  a  week.'  This  is  the  real  history  of  what 
would  take  place.   The  single  lie  on  the 


must  talk  with  the  wrong  people,  sub* 
scribe  to  the  wrong  club,  huzza  at  the 
wrong  dinner,  break  the  wrong  head, 
lead  (if  he  wished  to  escape  from  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  his  landlord)  a  long 
life  of  lies  between  every  election  ;  and 
he  must  do  this,  not  only  eundo,  in  his 
calm  and  prudential  state,  but  rede  undo 
from  the  market,  warmed  with  beer,  and 
expanded  by  alcohol  .  and  he  must  not 
only  carry  on  his  seven  years  of  dis- 
simulation before  the  world,  but  in  the 
very  bosom  of  his  family,  or  he  must  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  dangerous  garrulity 
of  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  from 
whoae  indiscretion  every  kind  of  evil 
report  would  be  carried  to  the  ears  of  the 
watchful  steward.  And  when  once  the 
ballet  is  established,  mere  gentle,  quiet 
lying  will  not  do  to  hide  the  tenant  who 
secretly  votes  against  his  landlord  :  the 
quiet,  passive  liar  will  be  suspected,  and 
he  will  find,  if  he  does  not  wave  his 
bonnet  and  strain  his  throat  in  further- 
ance of  his  bad  faith,  that  he  has  put  in 
a  false  bull  in  the  dark  to  very  " 


*'  The  noise  and  jollity  of  a  ballot  mob 
must  be  such  as  the  very  devils  would 
look  on  with  delight.  A  set  of  deceitful 
wretches,  wearing  the  wrong  colours, 
abusing  their  friends,  pelting  the  man  for 
whom  they  voted,  drinking  their  enemies' 
punch,  knocking  down  persons  with 
whom  they  entirely  agreed,  and  roaring 
out  eternal  duration  to  principles  they 
abhorred.  A  scene  of  wholesale  bac- 
chanalian fraud,  a  posse  comititus  of  liars, 
which  would  disgust  any  man  with  a  free 
government,  and  make  him  sigh  for  the 
monocracy  of  Constantinople." 

We  are  delighted  to  see  our  own 
argument,  which  was  first  offered  to  the 
world  in  Frascr's  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary, 1831,  p.  88,  repeated  in  Sydney 
Smith's 


"  In  the  open  voting,  the  law  leaves 
you  fairly  to  choose  between  the  dangers 
of  giving  an  honest,  or  the  convenience 
of  giving  a  dishonest  vote  ;  but  the  ballot 
law  opens  a  booth  and  asylum  for  fraud, 
calling  upon  all  men  to  lie  by  beat  of 
drum,  forbidding  open  honesty,  promis- 
ing impunity  for  the  most  scandalous  de- 
ceit, and  encouraging  men  to  take  no 
other  view  of  virtue  than  whether  it  pars 
or  does  not  pay  ;  for  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  and  often  repeated,  and  said 
nnd  sung  to  Mr.  Grote,  that  it  is  to  the 
degraded  liar  only  that  the  box  will  be 
useful.  The  mau  who  performs  what  he 
promises  needs  no  box.  The  man  who 
i  to  do  what  he  is  asked  to  do  de- 
the  box.    1  he  liar,  who  says  he 
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will  do  what  he  never  means  to  do,  is  the 
only  man  to  whom  the  box  is  useful,  and 


.  is  to  be  inserted  in  our  statute 
book.  The  other  vices  will  begin  to  look 
up,  and  to  think  themselves  neglected,  if 
falsehood  obtains  such  flattering  distinc- 
tion, and  is  thus  defended  by  the  solemn 
enactments  of  law." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  rebuke  to  the 
little,  shuffling,  maneuvering  meanness 
of  Lord  John  r 

"  I  observe  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
some  important  men  as  well  as  him, 
saving,  '  We  hate  ballot,  but  if  these 
practices  continue,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  vote  for  it.'  What !  vote  for  it,  if 
ballot  is  no  remedy  of  these  evils  1  Vote 
for  it,  if  ballot  produces  still  greater  evils 
than  it  cures  '  That  is  (says  the  physi- 
cian), if  fevers  increase  in  this  alarming 
manner,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  use 
of  some  medicine  which  will  be  of  no  use 
to  fevers,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
bring  on  diseases  of  a  much  more  seifbus 
I  shall  be  under  the  absolute 
of  putting  out  your  eyes,  be- 
cause I  cannot  prevent  you  from  being 
lame.  In  fact,  this  sort  of  language  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  sense  and  courage 
of  Lord  John  ;  he  gives  hopes  where  he 
ought  to  create  absolute  despair.  This 
is  that  hovering  between  two  principles 
which  ruins  poKticsl  strength  by  lower- 
ing political  character,  and  creatos  a  no- 
tion that  his  enemies  need  not  fear  such 
a  man,  and  that  bis  friends  cannot  trust 
him.  No  opinion  could  be  more  unjust 
as  applied  to  Lord  John  ;  but  such  an 
opinion  will  glow  if  he  begins  to  value 
himself  more  upon  his  dexterity  and 
finesse  than  upon  those  fine  manly  bisto- 
rico.Ruseell  qualities  be  most  undoubt- 
edly possesses.  There  are  two  beautiful 
words  in  the  English  language — Yes  and 
No ;  he  must  pronounce  them  boldly  and 
emphatically ;  stick  to  Yes  and  No  to 
the  death ;  for  Yes  and  No  lay  his  head 
down  upon  the  scaffold,  where  bis  ances- 
tors have  laid  their  heads  before,  and 
cling  to  his  Yea  and  No  in  spite  of  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  John  Wilson,  and  Joseph, 
and  Daniel,  and  Feargus,  and  Stephens 


himself.  He  must  do  as  the  Russell* 
always  have  done,  advance  his  firm  foot 

on  the  field  of  bonour,.plant  it  on  the 


line  marked  out  by  justice,  and  determine 
in  that  cause  to  perish  or  to  prevail." 


The 


is  solid 


So  few  nations  have  been  free,  it  is 
so  difficult  to  guard  freedom  from  kings, 
and  mobs,  ana  patriotic  gentlemen  ;  and 
we  are  in  such  a  very  tolerable  state  of 
happiness  in  England,  that  1  think  such 
changes  would  be  very  raah  ;  and  I  have 
an  utter  mistrust  in  the  sagacity  and 
penetration  of  political  reasonera  who 
pretend  to  foresee  all  the  consequences 
to  which  they  would  give  birth.  When 
I  speak  of  the  tolerable  state  of  happi- 
ness in  which  we  live  in  England,  I  do 
not  speak  merely  of  nobles,  squires,  and 
canons  of  St.  Paul's,  but  of  drivers  of 
coaches,  clerks  in  offices,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  butchers,  and  bakers,  and 
most  men  who  do  not  marry  upon  nothing 
and  become  burdened  with  large  families 
before  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  ma- 
turity. The  earth  is  not  sufficiently  fer- 
tile for  this 

Difficilem  victum  fundit 


"  After  all,  the  great  art  in  politics  and 
war  is  to  choose  a  good  position  for  mak- 
ing a  stand.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
examined  and  fortified  the  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras  a  year  before  he  had  any  occasion 
to  mske  use  of  them,  and  he  had  pre- 

bable  scene  of  some  future  exploit.  The 
people  seem  to  be  hurrying  on  through 
ull  the  woll-known  steps  to  anarchy  ;  they 
must  be  stopped  at  some  pass  or  another : 

the  first  is  the  best  and  the  most  easily 
defended.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
ballot  or  to  any  thing  else  which  will 
make  them  happy  ;  and  they  have  a  right 
to  nothing  which  will  make  them  un. 
happy.  They  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  immediate  gratifications,  and  tho 
worst  judges  of  what  would  best  conduce 
to  their  interests  for  a  series  of  years. 
Most  earnestly  and  conscientiously  wish- 
ing their  good",  I  say, 

"  No  Ballot." 


V.  THE  THREE  PARLIAMENTS. 


The  opening  of  the  present  session, 
more  than  usually  dull  in  other  re- 
spects, has  presented  at  least  one  new 
feature, — namely,  the  sitting  of  three 
parliaments  in  Westminster  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  One  has  quickly  dis- 
appeared, but  the  other  two  are  in 
session  still. 

The  first  in  order,  we 


must  place  the  poor  old  House  of 
Commons  ;  though,  indeed,  this  crazy 
concern  seems  to  have  been  so  shaken 
in  constitution,  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  called  "  Reform,"  in  1830  and 
31,  as  to  shew  many  signs  of  rapidly 
advancing  decay. 

The  second  was  the  patriot  parlia- 
"  the   National  Convention," 
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**  the  Chartisti,"  or  whatever  else. they 
may  please  to  designate  themselves. 
These  gentlemen  are  of  the  class  which 
has  furnished,  daring  the  last  few  years, 
the  British  legion  in  Spain,  the  Cal- 
thorpe  Street  meeting  in  London,  the 
Canada, 


"  Patriots"  in 

other  practical  illustrations  of  the 
dern  theory  of  freedom. 

The  third  was  the  gathering  of  fac- 
tory-owners from  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Glasgow,  whose  errand  was  to 
bully,  if  possible,  the  landlords  and 
agriculturists  out  of  their  legitimate 
protection  for  British  industry. 

The  Bret  of  these  bodies  assembled 
in  a  temporary  building  on  the  site  of 
the  late  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's ;  the 
second  at  the  British  Hotel,  Cockspur 
Street;  the  third  at  Brown's  Hotel, 
Palace  Yard. 

At  first  sight,  the  old  "  Collective 
Wisdom  "  seemed  to  be  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  overridden  by  its  more 
juvenile  rivals.  But,  fortunately,  the 
one  of  these  bodies,  having  plenty  of 
pluck,  had  withal  no  money ;  and  the 
other,  having  plenty  of  money,  had  no 
pluck  :  and  thus,  between  the  two, 
there  seems  a  considerable  chance  that 
the  old-fashioned  House  of  Commons 
may  yet  live  through  it  all. 

The  Patriot  Parliament,  or  National 
Convention,  has  certainly  shewn  "  great 
spirit."  A  vote  was  passed,  requesting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Convention,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  to  which, 
we  believe,  up  to  this  moment,  the 
House  has  not  been  able  to  gather  re- 
solution enough  to  send  an  answer. 
In  another  matter,  "  the  Convention  " 
has  clearly  over-crowed  "  the  House." 
A  certain  Newport  magistrate,  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  own  manufacture,  had 
given  the  said  Lord  John  a  pretty  con- 
siderable *'  rowing,"  in  an  official  cor- 
respondence. The  House  of  Commons 
asked  for  copies  of  these  letters ;  when 


Lord  John  looked  silly,  and  took  time 
to  consider  of  it.  Mr.  Frost  himself 
being  a  member  of  the  Convention,  that 
assembly  requested  him  to  furnish  co- 
pies. He  laid  them  "  on  the  table" 
without  hesitation.  They  were  read 
amidst  loud  cheers ;  and  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  Convention  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Frost  for  "  the  spirited  rehuke"  ad- 
ministered by  him  to  Lord  John. 

Unhappily,  however,  for  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  but  happily  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  this  courageous  and  en- 
terprising body  suffers  under  a  dreadful 
lack  of  "  the  sinews  of  war."  Were  it 
not  for  this  single  circumstance,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  important 
events  might  not  be  anticipated. 

The  third  and  remaining  body  is 
now,  alas !  defunct.  Opening  the  cam- 
paign with  an  ample  supply  of  means, 
and  the  most  prodigious  anticipations, 
the  cotton-lords  have  shewn  themselves 
about  the  most  pluckiest  set  of  fellows 
that  ever  undertook  a  great  enterprise. 
They  blundered  in  their  first  attempt, 
and  with  one  failure  their  whole  cou- 
rage evaporated. 

instead  of  commencing  with  a  pro- 
position which  might  have  united  all 
parties  except  the  agriculturists,  they 
offered  the  preposterous  request,  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar.  It  was 
immediately  shewn,  that  this  would 
merely  involve  the  House  of  Commons 
in  an  interminable  inquiry,  standing  in 
the  way  of  alf  other  business.  Scores 
of  men,  who  would  have  voted  for  the 
general  proposition,  that  the  present 
system  of  the  corn-laws  required  re- 
vision, voted  against  them  on  this. 
The  house  divided,  361  against  172,  or 
more  than  two  to  one ;  and  in  six-and- 
thirty  hours  after,  the  routed  factory- 
owners  had  broken  up  their  parliament, 
adjourned  their  meetings  stne  die,  and 
set  off  back  to  Manchester,  some  small 
matter  wiser,  perhaps,  than  they  cam 
And  so  ended  Parliament  the  third. 
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II.  PROTESTANT  STATEMENTS. 


We  now  proceed  to  submit  to  our 
readers  the  views  and  impressions  of 
discerning  Protestants,  on  the  progress 
and  pretensions  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  this  country.  The  following  state- 
ment is  from  a  speech  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Seymour.  His  testimony,  delivered  at 
a  meeting  in  London,  in  May  1837, 
is  important  on  two  grounds.  First, 
the  rev.  gentleman  came  to  England  so 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  utter 
wickedness  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  from  great  experience, 
that  he  publicly  declared  he  would  not, 
and  could  not,  believe  that  any  pros- 
elytism  from  our  population  to  that 
communion  had  taken  place.  Se- 
condly, Mr.  Seymour  has  drawn  his 
conclusions  from  patient  and  personal 
inquiry : — 

"  I  had  been  living  in  Ireland— had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  and 
persecutions  of  Protestants  there — had 
taken  part  in  the  many  controversies  and 
ruligious  discussions  that  pervaded  the 
land;  and  I  hud  seen  in  every  case  the 
expanding  principle  of  Protestantism  de- 
veloping its  power  j  I  had  seen  the  gra- 
dual opening  of  mind  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  population — the  increasing  sub- 
jection of  their  understanding  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  their  consequent  abandon- 
ment of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  fiercest  persecution. 
As  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  thus  wit- 
nessing the  falling  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  rising  of  Protestantism  on  its 
ruins  in  Ireland,  I  was  not  disposed  to 
believe  that  in  England— in  Protestant 
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and  Bible-reading  England — an  opposite 
state  of  things  could  possibly  exist  I 
did  not  believe  that  while  I  saw  that  the 
Romanists  were  becoming  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  the  Protestants  should  be  turn- 
ing Romanists  in  England.  I  had  known 
in  Ireland  one  perish  where  there  were 

one  hundred  another  where  there  were 

two  hundred — another  where  there  were 
three  hundred  conversions  from  Ro- 
manism, and  I  would  not  believe  that  in 
England  a  process  of  change  of  an  oppo- 
site kind  could  possibly  be  in  progress. 
There  are  many  in  this  meeting  against 
whom  I  have  argued  this  assertion,  and 
they  then  stated  that  I  would  yet  dis- 
cover that  my  views  were  erroneous,  and 
that  popery  was  increasing  in  England  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  decreeing  in  Ireland.  1 
do  now  freely  confess,  sir,  that  I  was 
wrong  in  my  views — that  I  have  entirely 
changed  my  opinions  as  to  the  fact,  and 
I  do  now  propose  to  lay  before  this  meet, 
iog  the  character  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  I  have  proceeded.  There  are  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  have  influenced 
my  opinions  on  this  point. 

"  The  first  is  the  information  I  received 
personally  from  the  local  clergy  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England.  I  have  made  it 
my  business,  both  in  my  correspondence 
and  in  my  personal  interviews,  to  inquire 
into  the  alleged  increase  of  Romanism 
in  their  respective  vicinities ;  and  I  have 
learned  from  them  that,  though  there  has 
been  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  yet  that 
the  fact  is  true  to  a  melancholy  extent. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  this  species 
of  evidence  by  an  individual  parish.  Hav- 
ing visited  the  incumbent,  I  inquired 
into  the  supposed  increase  of  Romanists  ; 
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and  he  told  me  that  the  number  had  un- 
doubtedly increased.  I  asked,  whether 
the  increase  was  owing  to  the  influx  of 
Irish  Romanists  1  He  said  that  it  was 
not.  I  asked,  whether  it  might  be  as- 
cribed to  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion 1  He  answered  in  the  negative ;  and 
stated  that  the  increase  arose  from  pros- 
elytism,  arising  in  the  first  place  partly 
from  intermarriages,  and  partly  from  in- 
dependent proselytism.  X  then  visited 
the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  ho  gave  me 
precisely  the  same  information, only  more 
in  detail,  adding  the  names  of  the  indivi- 
dual proselytes  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  their  proselytism  seemed  to  have 
been  accomplished.  Now,  this  kind  of 
evidence  comes  frequently  before  mej 
and  as  none  can  be  such  competent  in- 
formants as  the  local  clergy,  so  I  hare 

fiven  much  credence  to  the  information 
have  thus  received  from  them.  A 
large  number  of  these  proselytes  have 
come  under  my  own  personal  observation. 
I  shall  state  an  instance.  I  was  very 
lately  at  a  public  meeting,  and  an  indivi- 
dual came  forward  publicly  to  defend  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  bad  been  a  Protest, 
ant,  and  is  now  a  Romanist ;  and  on  that 
occasion  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  second  indi- 
vidual in  the  body  of  the  meeting  made 
the  same  avowal.  They  had  both  of  them 
been  proselytised  some  time  before.  I 
shall  stato  another  instance.  While  pre- 
paring, on  a  very  late  occasion,  in  the 
vestry  to  read  the  Evening  Service  of  our 
Church,  a  respectable  female  entered, 
and  requested  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation might  be  asked  for  one  who  was 
in  great  affliction.  Upon  inquiring  the 
l>articulars,  she  replied,  that  her  husband 
had  boon  that  day  formally  baptized  into 
the  Church  of  Rome  !  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Baptist  minister.  I  will  add  another 
example.  A  gentleman  of  some  charac- 
ter and  property  has  become  so  zealous  a 
convert,  that  he  is  at  this  moment  build- 
ing a  smaH  but  beautiful  chapel,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 

come  before  me  during  tbe  last  few 
weeks  ;  and  1  state  them  merely  as  illus- 
trations of  the  system  that  is  prevailing, 
to  an  awful  extent,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  stating 
the  establishment  of  an  iufant  school  to 
teach  the  little  children  of  our  poor  to 
lisp  with  their  first  accent*  the  principles 
of  Romanism.  1  hold  likewise  in  my 
hand  a  letter,  apprising  me  of  land  hav. 
ing  been  obtained  for  tbe  building  a 
monastery  to  contain  one  hundred  and 
forty  monks  of  the  order  of  La  'frapp— 
aye,  we  are  to  see  a  mighty  monastery  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  Trappists  in  the 
very  heart  of  England ! 


"  But  besides  this  class  of  evidence, 
there  is  another  which  deserves  our  no- 
tice, namely,  the  statements  and  views  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  statements  lately  made 
by  one  of  no  ordinary  mould,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  Romish  pulpit  in  Europe 
that  did  not  ring  with  the  expectancy  of 
the  fall  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  bat 
1  would  remind  you  of  their  books  circu- 
lated in  this  country  \  they  go  so  far  as 
to  assure  us,  that  ike  convtrsion  of  Eng- 
land in  ancient  timet  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity  was  not  so  rapid  as  her  pre- 
sent  conversion  from  Protestantism  to  Ro- 
manism ! 

"  I  will  state  a  fact  that  will  illustrate 
this  better  than  a  thousand  argument*. 
A  most  pious  and  devoted  clergyman  in 
the  south  of  England  was  some  time  since 
publicly  attacked  and  challenged  to  a  con- 
troversy by  a  Romish  priest,  wbo  ex  ten. 
sively  circulated  a  pamphlet  against  this 
clergyman  throughout  his  parish  ;  an 
answer  was  written  to  that  pamphlet,  and 
printed,  and  sent  to  the  spot ;  but  what 
was  my  surprise  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  this  very  clergyman,  stating,  that 
owing  to  the  number  of  Romanists  in  his 
parish — owing  to  the  intiuence  of  a  nun- 
nery over  a  large  portion  of  the  popula. 
tioa— and  owing,  further,  to  the  fear  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  proprietor  in  the  vieiaity , 
no  individual  woula  dare  to  circulate  the 
defence  of  Protestantism  in  reply  to  the 
priest !  It  actually  became  necessary  to 
employ  a  total  stranger  from  twelve  miles 
distant  to  circulate  it  f  This  has  actually 
occurred  within  a  very  few  months,  not 
in  Ireland,  but  in  England!  Yet  men 
talk  as  if  Romanism  was  not  increasing 
in  this  country.  1  have  myself  seen  the 
proselytes  she  has  made;  I  have  had 
converse  with  some  of  them  ;  I  have  ar- 
gued with  some  of  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  be  the  experience  of  Others,  I 
do  know  of  a  surety  that  there  are  in- 
finitely more  proselytes  than  is  generally 
believed. 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  me  here 
to  detail  the  means  by  which  this  process 
of  proselytism  is  conducted.  It  would 
occupy  too  mnch  time  to  enter  on  its  de- 
veloped ent  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say 
tbus  much  upon  tbis  point— the  Church 
of  Rome  is  publishing  and  circulating 
a  vast  body  of  controversial  books  and 
tracts — she  is  sparing  no  expense,  and 
pausing  at  no  sacrifice,  to  secure  their 
circulation  among  Protestants.  At  the 
doors  of  our  churches — at  places  of  all 
public  meetings,  they  circulate  these 
iructs  :  even  this  day  tney  are  circulating 
at  the  door  of  Exeter  I  fall,  and  one  of 
them  is  at  this  moment  in  my  bands. 
Besides  this  circulation  of  tracts,  they 
are  publishing  several  magazines,  with 
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the  tmw  of  diasemiuatiog  their  peculiar 
religious  opinions  anmUt  the  light  and 
ephemeral  writings  of  such  periodicals  ; 
and  this  very  month  tbey  have  com- 
menced one  on  the  largest  scale  that  has 
been  yet  attempted.  And  in  addition  to 
all  these  means  they  have  brought  for- 
ward their  ablest  and  best  learned  con. 
tro Formalists,  who  are  delivering  regular 
courses  of  lectures  against  Protestantism, 
not  only  through  the  country,  but  also  in 
London*  I  will  not  trust  myself  with 
speaking  of  the  results  of  all  these  efforts, 

the  view  of  proselytising  the  children 
of  the  peasantry;  but  1  will  say,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  it  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  fact 
that  nothing  is  doing  to  check  this 
s v stem  of  proselytism — that  no  effort 
whatever  ia  made  to  stay  the  flood  of 
Humanism,  save  what  hss  been  done  by 
this  very  society  for  promoting  the  reli- 


The  following  extracts,  which  might 
be  extended,  are  from  provincial  aitd 


yet  that  this  society  is  permitted  to  lan- 
guish under  difficulties,  unpatronis«*d  and 
ported— nay,  looked  coldly  on  by 
and  frowned  at  by  others. 


In  a  sermon  preached  for  the  Re- 
formation Society,  at  St  John's  Cha- 

Ssl,  London,  in  1834,  by  the  Rev. 
dward  Tottenham,  an  able  champion 
of  Protestantism,  the  following  state* 


44  Forty  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  observe  a  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  worship  in  the  kingdom.  In  Britain 
there  are  bow  upwards  of  500.  Since 
1824  to  1834  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  seventy  chapels  in  Eng. 
land,  aud  since  1829  there  lias  been  an 
increase  of  tweaty-three  in  Scotland. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  from  the 
mode  of  attendance  at  Roman 
much  lets  accommodation 


is  required  for  Romanists  than  for  the  same 
number  of  Protestants,  for  there  is  a  con- 
stant  succession  of  congregations  in  each 
chapel,  who  just  come  in  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  mass.  In  this  way,  for  ex. 
ample,  there  is  attached  to  Chelsea  chapel 
alone,  in  this  metropolis,  a  congregation 
of  nearly  €000— to  the  chapel  of  Her- 
aiondsey  one  of  upwards  of  5000— and  to 
the  chapel  in  the  London  Road  one  of 
nearly  15,000.  We  also  point  to  the 
instances  of  conversion  that  sometimes 
meet  our  view,  thing,  forty, 
seventy,  adult  converts  being 


es 


publicly  received  by  the  vicars-apostolic 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Did  time  permit,  I  would  give  you  dates 
and  places  for  what  I  have  now  as- 
serted," 


"  There  never  was  a  time,  since  Eng- 
land became  a  Protestant  country,  when 
the  proselyting  system  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics was  more  strenuously  acted  on 
than  at  the  present  day.  New  chapels 
are  built ;  large  and  stately  houses  are 
bought,  or  erected,  for  Popish  seminaries 
and  colleges  ;  preaching  in  the  open  air 
is  resorted  to  ;  tracts  are  widely  distri- 
buted. At  length  resistance  has  become, 
not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  fit 


"  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  these 
varied  efforts  of  the  Christian  Protestant 
Church,  scattered  up  and  down  as  it  is  in 
Europe,  have  passed  un  perceived  by  the 
Roman  Cathobc  Church.  All  the  publi- 
cations and  printed  correspondences  of 
Protestants  are  carefully  examined  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Ro- 
manism ,  and  it  can  be  perceived  most 
clearly  from  their  articles,  that  every 
new  met  recorded  by  Protestants,  as  oo 
curring  in  any  country,  is  examined  by 
its  emissaries.  The  society  is  at  the 
present  moment  not  only  publishing  tho 
Anti' Protestant  —originally  a  monthly, 
but  now  a  weekly  publication  —  but  it 
lias  Just  put  to  press  a  new  papal  work 
in  English,  to  be  published,  as  well  as 
printed,  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
culation among  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Americans,  on  the  continent." — Editor  uf 
L' Europe  Protestant,  Sept.  1838. 

*'  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  Rome 
occupies  a  position  from  which  she  can 
extend  her  ravages  into  England  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  Jesuits  have 
drained  Austria  of  much  of  her  Pro- 
testant and  best  population.  In  Geneva, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  an 
open  and  easy  path  from  Neology  to 
Romanism.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
schools  of  France  is  under  the  yoke  of 
the  priests.  In  Belgium,  the  papal  power 
is  paramount.  In  Holland,  one  of  the 
most  Protestant  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  the  priests  are  gaining  ground, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  England  ; 
and  whether  the  results  shall  be  disas- 
trous or  otherwise,  the  untiring  exertions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  more  especially 
in  this  country,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
denied  or  regarded  with  indifference."-. 
Ibid. 

"  The  first  stone  of  a  new  Popish  cha- 
pel  was  laid,  with  great  form  and  cere- 
mony, at  I  ttoxeter,  amid  a  vast  con- 
course  of  people."  —  Chester  Chronicle, 
Way  1838. 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  the  new  Popish 
church  at  Ipswich  was  consecrated  with 
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great  pomp.  After  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration was  over,  a  numerous  choir, 
assisted  by  the  band  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  in  full  regimentals,  who  were 
sent  by  their  colonel  for  this  occasion, 
performed  Mozart's  mass  in  C."— Suffolk 
Chronicle,  December  1838. 

"  The  Bury  town-council  passed  a  re- 
solution against  two  clergymen  of  that 
town,  for  continuing  to  preach  against 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Hastid  and  Haggit 
have  written  to  the  corporation,  stating 
their  sorrow  at  differing  from  the  council 
in  opinion ;  but  as  the  funds  were  left 
distinctly  for  preaching  sermons  every 
quarter,  demonstrating  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they,  with  every  re- 
spect for  the  professors  of  Romanism, 
and  forbearance  toward  their  particular 
and  conscientious  belief,  felt  that  they 
were  bound  to  preach  the  sermons  on 
the  same  subject  as  heretofore.  Mr. 
Eagle,  on  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  reverend  gentlemen  upon 
the  subject ;  declared  their  letter  to  be  a 
dirtct  insult  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren;  and  said  that,  as  the  money 
payable  by  Lord  Rivers  came  through 
the  hands  of  the  council,  which  had  also 
the  Appointment  of  the  preachers,  he  ad- 
vised that  body  to  prevent  the  offensive 
preaching."—  Ibid. 

The  following  remarkable  testimony 
is  from  a  well-known  author,  signalised, 
it  is  true,  by  liberal  opinions,  but  of 
unquestionable  industry  in  collecting 
facts— viz.,  Mr.  Grant. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  London,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country.  A  chapel  was 
erected  at  St.  John's  Wood,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  by  two  maiden  ladies.  They 
gave  10,0001.  for  this  purpose.  I  was 
present  at  the  opening,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
consecration,  of  this  chapel.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  London,  assisted  by 
another  bishop,  officiated  on  this  occasion. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  thirty -two 
priests  present,  all  in  full  priestly  dress. 
But  my  chief  object,  in  referring  thus 
particularly  to  the  erection  and  opening 
of  this  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  is  to 
mention  that  the  unusual  display  made 
on  this  occasion — for  it  was  admitted  to 
have  surpassed  any  thing  before  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  —  was  in  a  great 
measure  caused  by  the  high  spirits  which 
the  Romish  priesthood  are  in  at  the  rapid 
progress  which  their  religion  is  making 
in  England.  Dr.  Griffiths,  who  preached 
on  the  occasion,  after  having  told  the 
two  ladies  who  built  the  chapel  that 
they  had  thereby  purchased  a  right  to 


heaven,  proceeded  to  speak  in  exulting 
terms  of  the  extent  to  which  Catholicism 
prevailed  on  the  Continent,  and  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  returning  to  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.    And  this  joy  at  the 
rapid  strides  which  this  country  is  again 
making  towards  Popery  is  universally 
shared  by  the  priests  and  intelligent  laity. 
There  is  not  a  Sunday  in  which  it  is  not 
exultingly  asserted,  in  hundreds  of  Ca- 
tholic pulpits  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  destined 
to  triumph  over  and  trample  in  the  dust, 
the  Protestantism  of  England.   •    •  • 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have,  in  almost  every  instance, 
received  the  lucrative  and  influential  ap- 
pointments which  have  been  made  in 
Ireland  since  the  appointment  of  the 
present  administration.   To  be  a  Pro- 
testant in  Ireland  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  if  one  bad  au  inscription  written 
on  bis  forehead,  •  Ineligible  to  any  go- 
vernment office  under  the  Marquess  of 
Nonnanby.'"— Travels  in  Town  by  the 
Author  of  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
Lord*  and  Commons,"  "  Great  Metropolis" 

It  is  right  to  add,  to  the  above  ex- 
tract, that  this  writer's  census  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  London  is  utterly 
incorrect.  He  rates  them  at  26,000, 
which  is  at  least  100,000  too  few. 
There  are  15,000  connected  with  the 
chapel  in  the  London  Road,  5000  with 
Liucoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  6000  with 
Moorfields.  These  three  chapels  have 
congregations,  equal  at  least  to  Mr. 
Grant's  estimate  of  the  whole  Roman 
Catholics  of  London.  There  are  at 
least  200,000  Irish  in  London.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  are  Papists.  St.  Giles's 
parish  alone  will  furnish  twice  26,000. 

"  Progress  of  Popery. — Nor  would  it  be 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  our  meetings, 
if  I  were  to  point  out  the  progress  of 
Rome,  and  to  call  upon  you,  as  ordained 
defenders  of  the  faith,  to  mark  well  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  this  respect.  I  am 
not  prepared,  indeed,  to  state  that  there 
has  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
members  of  this  church  within  this 
diocess.  It  is  true  a  few  additional  cha- 
pels have  been  built,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  in  both  the  counties  ;  but  this, 
in  itself,  is  not  a  certain  test  of  their  suc- 
cess in  proserytism,  and  of  the  augment- 
ation of  their  numbers.  It  has  ever  been 
the  policy  of  the  Romanists  to  let  the 
supply  precede  the  demand ;  to  let  the 
chapel  wait  for  the  worshipper,  not  the 
worshipper  for  the  chapel.  Do  I  blame 
them  in  this  matter  ?  1  blame  them  not. 
The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
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their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light  Would  that  our  Protestant  feel- 
ings could  be  roused  into  a  burning  jea- 
lousy in  these  things !  But  these  chapels, 
if  indicatire  of  nothing  more,  are  at  least 
evidence  of  the  resources  at  the  command 
of  the  builders,  and  of  their  activity  in 
employing  them.  We  should  be  blind  to 
passing  events,  if  we  did  not  see  the 
•lunger  which  is  menacing  our  church 
from  this  quarter  ;  the  cloud,  already 
biggesthan  a  man's  hand,  is  even  now 
above  the  horizon  ;  and  it  becomes  us  to 
he  upon  our  guard  against  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy  who  will  find,  1  fear,  his 
vantage  ground  in  our  departure  from 
primitive  ecclesisstical  discipline,  and  in 
the  general  vagueness  of  principle  which 
prevails  on  the  subject  of  church  mem* 
borship  and  church  union." — Bishop  of 
Winchester's  Charge  (Dr.  R.  C.  Sumner], 
1837. 

"  A  new  Roman  Catholic  college  has 
lately  been  finished  at  Sutton  Cold  field, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  60,000/.*—  Wigan 
Gazette,  Aug.  1838. 

"  Three  new  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  recently  been  opened  :  one  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  at  Warwick ;  the  se- 
cond, at  Banbury  ;  and  the  third,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  Salop."— 
Record,  Aug.  1898. 

"  Schools  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — 
Weekly  subscriptions  are  being  made 
among;  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Preston 
towards  the  completion  of  the  schools 
and  house  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  estimated  expenses  of  the  building 
are  WOOL  It  is  expected  that  a  further 
sum  of  6004  will  finish  them ;  snd  that 
an  additional  400f.  to  tho  endowment 
fund  will  secure  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  five  Sisters  of  Charity."— 
Blackburn  Standard,  June  1838. 

"  The  Irish  papers  contain  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  admission,  on  Friday  last,  of 
two  Scottish  ladies  of  rank  into  a  nunnery 
at  Cork.  One  of  the  ladies  is  daughter 
of  the  late  General  Agnew,  and  cousin  to 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  the  former  member 
for  Wigtonshire  ;  and  the  other,  who  is 
named  Taylor,  is  a  friend  of  the  former. 
Miss  Agnew  is  the  author  of  a  contro- 
versial novel  named  Ceraldine;  and  the 
heroine  is  understood  to  represent  the 
authoress  herself,  while  Miss  Taylor  is 
exhibited  in  the  same  work  under  the 
name  of  Catherine  Graham.  They  were 
both  dressed  in  full  bridal  costume,  pre- 
paratory to  their  taking  the  veil  aud  re- 
signing the  world  for  ever ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremonial  the  two  ladies 
retired  to  throw  off  their  gay  attire,  and 
soon  after  returned  with  their  bair  cut  off, 
and  clothed  in  the  full  costume  of  the 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  is  the  order  they 
have  adopted.  They  are  stated  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  tho  Church  of  Scot- 
land."—  Caledonian  Mercury,  Jan.  1839. 

In  reference  to  the  above  statement, 
we  may  remark  that  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
has  publicly  disclaimed  all  relationship 
to  Miss  Agnew.  With  the  exception  of 
this,  the  account  is  generally  correct. 

From  a  clergy  mau  at  Downing,  near 
Holywell,  Feb.  7, 1834  :  — 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  a  new  and 
very  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  been  lately  erected  in  Holywell, 
together  with  a  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
the  old  chapel  not  being,  I  suppose,  con- 
sidered sufficiently  capacious.  There  are 
certain  estates  in  this  county  belonging 
to  the  Romish  Church,  so  that  funds  were 
not  wanting  for  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing ;  to  which,  however,  several  of  those 
falsely  called  Protestants  subscribed.  It 
would  seem  singular,  at  first  sight,  that 
Popery  should  be  on  the  increase  in 
Wales  j  the  language,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, as  well  as  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people,  being  a  barrier  to  any 
such  advancement:  but,  on  the  other 
hand ,  I  am  almost  daily  a  mournful  wit- 
ness to  this  truth,  that  tho  priest  and  his 
followers  have  a  clear  course,  and  that 
hardly  any  impediment  is  offered  to  the 
insidious  progress  of  the  most  insidious 
of  all  religious  systems.  *  * 

"  The  Dissenters  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
though  they  have  been  not  a  little  startled 
by  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  vicinity.  And,  besides 
all  this,  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  Welsh 
speakers,  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  controversy  between  the  churches, 
and  without  whose  assistance  but  com- 
paratively little  benefit  would  arise  to 
the  lower  classes  from  a  public  meeting. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  opened  his 
new  chapel  on  the  13th  of  November, 
and  in  English,  with  a  few  prefatory  false 
observations,  which  he  terms  '  The  Mass 
of  the  Dedication  of  a  Church,  as  cele- 
brated at  the  opening  of  the  new  Catholic 
Chapel,  in  Holywell.'  I  have  never 


the  original  service,  and  have  no  means 
of  doing  so  ;  hut  every  thing  that  would 
shock  Protestants  is  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
however,  that  though  some  members  of 
our  Church  attended  the  consecration, 
they  seem  almost  all  to  have  returned 
home  disgusted  with  the  genuflexions, 
mummery,  &c.  &c.  The  priest  has  so 
far  learned  Welsh,  that  be  gives  a  sermon 
once  a- week,  on  a  week-day,  in  that  lan- 
guage. But  his  most  formidable  weapon 
is  the  day-school,  to  which  great  num. 
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of  Protestant  children  are  sent;  and, 
I  am  told,  clothed,  receiving  more  than 
the  Koman  Catholic  children  do  :  and 


aix  children  have  been  withdrawn  to 
■well  the  number  of  those  who  are  im- 
bibing the  poison  of  Popish  error  and 
idolatry.  The  Protestant  children,  how- 
ever, are  not  compelled  to  lenrn  the  Ro- 
mish catecliism  ;  but  they  stand  by  while 
the  others  recite  it.  You  may  believe, 
from  what  I  have  thus  briefly  stated,  that 
there  is  little  here  to  strengthen  the  band 


From  a  clergyman  in  Lancashire, 
1834:  — 

"  You  are  aware  there  is  a  second 
Romish  chspel  building  in  Preston, 
called  the  '  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,'  and 
so  styled  in  lithographic  designs  of  the 
new  building,  to  have  a  tower  and  peal 
of  bells,  and  has  been  subscribed  to  by 
nominal  Protestants.  In  this  cbapelry, 
it  was  quite  customary  for  the  Protest- 
ants to  go  to  the  chanty  sermon  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  there  being  one 
here,  until  I  discouraged  it  more  than 
once  from  the  pulpit." 

From  a  clergyman  in  Staffordshire, 
19th  September,  1835  :  — 

"  Within  the  last  two  months,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  been  (1  believe) 
finished,  and  I  understand  is  to  be  opened 
with  all  the  pomp  of  their  awful  super* 
stition  next  week.  I  hsve  been  endea- 
vouring to-dny  to  ascertain  the  appointed 
day,  but  cannot  succeed.  I  hear  some 
houses  are  taken  for  the  accommodation 
of  families,  who  sre  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  generally  supposed 
the  chapel  will  he  crowded.  There  is 
so  much  to  attract  the  outward  senses, 
that  many  may  be  induced  to  go  a  second 
time,  so  that  they  may  at  length  become, 
nominally  at  least,  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  no  resident  families  here  who 
attend  publicly,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  but 
1  am  informed  there  are  many  who  have 
attended  the  priest  in  hit  own  lunite.  And 
I  believe  be  is  putting  many  Protestants 
to  shame,  by  his  active  exertions  every 


From  the  Rev.  Ed.  Tottenham,  of 
Kensington  Chapel, Bath, Dec.  1835  :— 

■  Returning  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  to  Dover,  I  travelled  tbe  same  day 
along  the  coast  to  Hastings.  I  had  not 
much  intention  or  expectation  of  doing 
any  thing  there  openly  at  the  time  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  recent  circumstances, 
I  thought  it  well  to  remsin  there  a  day, 
and  visit  the  clergy  in  reference  to  future 
operations.  The  circumstances  to  which 
I  refer  were  contained  in  a  newspaper 


that  I  had  seen  iust  be- 
fore,  namely,  that  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
had  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  between 
xiusiings  dno  jm.  i_«eonnru  s,  mr  me  pur- 
pose  of  erecting  a  college  and  chapel. 
How  remarksble  it  is,  that  the  Romanists 
are  settling  down  upon  tbe  fairest  por- 
tions of  our  land,  and  in  them  so  exten- 
sively uprearfng  their  idolatrous  tem- 
ples !  Ought  we  to  behold  these  things 
unmoved,  especially  when  those  temples 
are  oftentimes  erected,  in  part  at  least, 
by  what  is  called  (but  by  a  misnomer) 
Protestant  liberality  1  Ob  !  that  we  felt 
more  zeal  for  tbe  honour  of  our  God,  and 
more  devotedness  to  bis  cause ;  and  then 
should  we  be  found  more  constantly  pro- 
testing, in  his  name,  against  tbe  advance 
of  a  system  which  so  grievously  dis- 
honours him.  I  visited  tbe  spot  I  have 
already  referred  to,  and  found  that  tbe 
announcement  was  perfectly  true.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  clergy, 
upon  whom  I  called,  appeared  to  be  alive 
to  the  importance  of  tbe  subject :  this 
incursion  on  the  part  of  tbe  Romanists 
told  them  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for 
tbe  defence ;  and  I  trust  that,  when  the 
trial  comes  more  decidedly,  they  will  be 
found  stesdfast  in  '  contending  for  the 


From  a  clergyman,  and  correspond- 
ent in  the  Extracts  of  the  British  lie- 
formation  Society  * 

«•  Burtcn-upon-Trtttt,  April  ft,  1853. 
"  Tbe  Romish  priest  of  tbe  neighbour- 
ing village,  a  stirring,  active,  trouble, 
some  young  man,  is  making  incursions 
into  this  town.  He  has  taken  and  fitted 
up  a  large  room,  in  which  be  preaches 
every  Sunday  evening,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  to  large  and  attentive  auditories, 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  in  tbe 
church." 

From  the  Protestant  Journal,  1835: 

"  Some  time  since  the  nuns  from  Mount 
Oriel,  near  Wigan,  I-ancashire,  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  a  very  extensive 
mansion,  situate  between  Birmingham 
and  Coventry ;  and,  perhaps,  would  have 
succeeded,  were  it  not  for  the  timely  in- 
tervention of  an  amiable  and  pious  dig- 
nitary of  the  church,  who  effectually  re- 
monstrated with  the  disposing  party. 
Finding  this  attempt  fruitless,  the  nuns 
proceeded  to  Leamington  in  quest  of  a 
favourable  possession.  They  succeeded 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  laud  of  a  gentle- 
man, at  a  place  called  Prince  Thorpe, 
within  about  six  milos  of  Leamington. 
Tbe  nuns  were  their  own  arekiltctt: 
their  beautifully  executed  plan  was  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  the  windows." 

The  following  advertisement  was 
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iiiwnea  in  me  ..eicpsirr 
1838. 


papers  for 


"  To  the  Christian  public—  Next 
Thursday,  the  25th  instant,  being  .the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  which  the  holy 
Catholic  church  commemorates  the  infi- 
nite lore  of  God  in  the  institution  of  the 
holv  sacrament  of  the  altar,  notice 
-ebr' given,  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the 


evening-  ot  the  above-named  day,  solemn 
vespers  will  bo  sung  in  the  chapel  of  our 
Lady  of  Grace  LHeu  :  after  which  the 
most  holy  sacrament  will  be  solemnly 
carried  in  procession,  and  a  sermon  on 
the  sublime  mystery  of  the  eucharist  will 
be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Hulme,  Catholic  priest  of  Loughborough. 
Friends  and  neighbours,  both  Ca- 
rrotestant  —  it  is  probable 
that  none  of  you  have  ever  yet  witnessed 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  procession  of 
the 


In  the  same  paper,  the  following 
account  of  the  superstitious  and  UUgal 
mummery  was  given  :— 

"  The  procession. —  1.  One  person, 
dressed  out  in  white  robes,  bearing  a 

"  2.  Two  boys,  clothed  in  white,  one 
bearing  a  little  silver  dove,  the  other  car- 
rying a  vessel  of  incense. 

"  3.  Four  priests,  all  dressed  in  white 
robes,  splendidly  adorned,  carrying 
books,  and  chanting  as  they  went. 

"  4.  Two  little  girls,  one  of  them  with 
her  head  wreathed  in  flowers,  and  both 
carrying  a  basket  of  flowers,  strewing 
them  as  they  went. 

"  5.  A  canopy,  supported  by  four 
boys,  all  clothed  in  black,  but  with 
white  gloves.  The  wood-work  or  frame 
of  this  canopy  was  richly  gilt,  and  the 
cover  was  crimson  silk,  with  a  satin 
fringe.  Underneath  was  the  Rev.  O. 
Woolfrey  (the  priest  who  wrought  the 
miracle  fast  year,  by  the  miraculous  mi. 
racle  of  the  Virgin  Mary  !)  As  father- 
prior  of  the  monks  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
lie  carried  a  bundle  in  his  arms,  which 
we  snpposed  contained  the  host. 

o.  six  monies  oi  .nount  at,  Demaru 
followed,  dressed  in  long  coats  of  a  drab 
colour. 

-  7.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  singing  a 
hymn  j  he  was  dressed  in  military  uni- 
form. 

"  8.  Two  females. 

"  The  whole  party  held  books  in  their 
hands,  and  were  singing  some  hymns, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  in 
Latin  or  English.  The  procession  went 
about  two  or  three  hnndred  yards,  as  far 
ns  the  gate  of  the  domain,  but  did  not  go 
outside  the  grounds;  the  whole  party 
then  defiled  before  the  canopy,  and  as 


each  passed  they 
the  bundle,  or  what  was  in  the  bundle,  in 
Mr.  Woolfrey's  hands  ;  they  then  re- 
turned in  the  same  order  to  the  chapel, 
and  concluded  all  by  some  singing,  and 
some  I  .a  tin  prayers. 

"  There  was,  first,  Ambrose  Lisle  Phil- 
ltps.Esq.^ntbeuniformofdeputy-lieuten* 
ant  of  the  county  ;  then  four  ecclesiastics 
in  cassocks  and  surplices,  two  and  two  ; 
after  whom  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart., 
in  a  court  dress,  carried  the  banner  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  in  appear- 
ance resembled  the  other  banner  ;  after 
that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  cassocks 
and  surplices,  two  and  two,  to  the  nam. 
ber  of  above  thirty  ;  then  the  subdeacon, 
deacon,  and  priest,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Huddleston  as  archdeacon,  in  a  splendid 
cope  ;  end,  finally,  his  lordship  the  bi- 
shop vested  in  full  pontificals,  with  his 
mitre  and  crosier,  and  his  train  borne  by 
an  acolytbe  in  a  white  surplice. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  than 
the  day  ;  the  sun  cast  a  dazzling  bright- 
ness on  the  embroidered  vestments  of  the 
ciergy  ;  ami  as  me  procession  siowiy  ami 
majestically  ascended  the  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  groups  of  people,  who 
from  all  quarters  had  assembled  to  wit* 
ness  the  impressive  scene,  I  was  carried 
back  in  imagination  to  the  ages  when  all 
England  was  Catholic,  and  I  was  re* 
minded  of  the  sublime  ceremonies  I  had 
formerly  beheld  in  Catholic  countries  on 
the  Continent." 

From  the  correspondence  of  a  clergy- 
man at  York,  in  the  occasional  papers 
of  the  Reformation  Society : — 

"  York,  Sept.  !6tft,  18S8.  — In  my 
rambles  through  York  last  year,  I  disco- 
vered a  Roman  Catholic  bookseller's 
shop,  whose  windows  were  filled  with 
controversial  works,  with  their  title- 
pages  exposed  to  view.  On  my  return 
here,  a  few  months  ago,  1  found  he  had 
adopted  an  ingenious  device  for  attract, 
ing  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  his 
publications.  He  had  filled  tne  upper 
panes  of  his  window  with  caricatures, 
and  1  have  never  passed  without  seeing 
persons  standing  round  gazing  at  his 
pictures.  I  went  into  his  shop,  and 
found  him  and  his  family  very  communi- 
cative on  the  topics  respecting  which  I 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain  information. 
They  told  me  they  had  a  ready  sale  for 
their  controversial  works,  principally 
among  Protestants ;  that  they  were  suro 
that  considerable  success  attended  the 
efforts  of  their  priests  to  make  converts, 
for  that  three  death -bed  couversions  had 
taken  place,  to  their  own  knowledge,  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  within  the  pre- 
cincta  of  York.   Tbey  adduced,  a* 
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other  instance  of  success,  the  conversion 

of  the  late  governess  in  family,  and 

informed  me  that  there  were  at  that  time 
a  family  of  eleven  grown-up  persons  re- 

ceiving  instructions  from  ,  the  priest 

of  the  district,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission into  the  bosom  of  the  true 
church.  A  nunnery,  just  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  consisted,  they  said,  of 
twenty  nuns,  who  had  under  their  in- 
structions between  fifty  and  sixty  female 
children.  They  have  a  service  every 
Friday  evening,  to  which  many  strangers, 
as  they  call  the  Protestants,  are  attracted 
by  the  excellence  of  the  sacred  music.  I 
was  also  informed  by  them  that  Mr. 
■  frequently  preached  controversial 
sermons,  and  that  be  was  then  delivering 
a  course  of  them  on  the  mass  on  the 
Sunday  evenings,  and  that  many  Pro- 
testants attended.  They  denied  that  the 
priests  made  any  direct  efforts  to  procure 
their  attendance,  but  imputed  it  to  the 
solicitation  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
friends  and  neighbours.  The  committees 
of  the  Defence  Society,  they  told  me, 
met  frequently,  and  had  determined  on 
lending  their  tracts  gratuitously.  Some 
of  these  are  political,  others  religious ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter. Amongst  the  religious  ones,  the 
most  popular  are  Bishop  Uuiues'  sermon 
on  the  opeuing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Bradford ;  and  the  reasons 
given  by  Mason,  formerly  a  Methodist, 
for  bis  renunciation  of  Protestantism, 
and  adoption  of  the  Romish  faith. 

"  I  subsequently  called  upon   ; 

he  confirmed  all  that  had  been  told  me 
by  the  bookseller  and  bis  family,  and 
gave  me  the  additional  information  that 
\  ork  was  to  he  divided  into  districts  ; 
and  that  some  of  the  boys  of  a  school  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  in  the  town  were 
to  be  paid  a  small  sum  for  distributing  in 
each  district  some  of  the  best  of  their 
tracts.  They  were  to  be  ordered  to  leave 
them  st  the  house  of  ei*ry  Protestant, 
with  a  request  on  the  cover,  that  they 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  do  away  with 
unfounded  prejudices,  and  expressing  a 
wish  that  they  might  be  taken  care  of,  as 
they  were  desirous  of  having  them  back 
again,  and  intended  to  send  for  them  at 
the  expiration  of  a  week.  This  plan  has 
been  put  into  execution.  One  of  the 
boys  put  some  of  the  tracts  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  clergy  who  is  most 
opposed  to  the  Romish  tenets ;  he  offered 
him  some  in  return.  The  boy,  however, 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  hav- 
ing been  cautioned  not  to  receive  any 
thing  of  the  kind  from  Protestants.  It 
was  evident  that  in  my  interview  both 

with  the  bookseller  and  with  ,1  was 

taken  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  waver, 
ing  Protestant.   The  latter,  after  I  had 


been  some  time  in  conversation  with 
him,  asked  me  which  religion  I  was  of ; 
I  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  had  a  long 
discussion  with  him." 

From  the  correspondence  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Reformation  Society, 
January  1829 : — 

"  At  Newcastle,  the  Romanists  hsve 
long  had  a  mission,  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  collecting  a  congregation ; 
their  service  at  present  is  held  in  a 
hired  room  ;  here  also  they  will  have 
to  contend  with  a  faithful  ministry,  and 
.a  well-instructed  body  of  professing 
Christians. 

"  Cobridge  is  a  stronghold,  and  no- 
torious for  proselyting.  They  have  here 
a  fine  chapel,  aod  very  extensive  school- 
house.  I  visited  a  Roman  Catholic  old 
man  in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  though 
he  did  not  know  letters,  vet  could,  with 
great  and  surprising  facility,  quote  texts 
of  Scripture  which  be  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve suit  the  purposes  of  his  creed.  He 
also  gave  me  a  list  of  books  to  read  for 
my  conversion,  and  strongly  solicited  my 
calling  upon  his  son,  to  receive  instruc- 
tions upon  the  doctrines  of  that  church, 
out  of  which  he  declared  no  oris  could  be 
tared. 

"  Among  the  converts  made  in  this 
district  is  a  young  man  of  respectability, 
who,  since  he  embraced  Romanism,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  conspicuously  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  that  system  to  which 
himself  lias  become  a  proselyte.  I  con- 
versed here  with  a  gentleman,  who  in. 
formed  mo  that  a  few  days  before  a  re. 
lative  of  his  left  the  neighbourhood  to 
proceed  to  Walsall,  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  making  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  errort  of  Protestantism. 

"  In  C beadle  and  its  vicinity  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  numerous.  The  resi- 
dent priest  is  well  known  in  connexion 
with  polemical  disputation.  The  Nun- 
nery of  Caverswall  is  also  in  this  neigh, 
bourhood.  Books  and  tracts,  abusing 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  they  win 
have  it,  her  first  founders,  are  most  vi- 
gorously distributed.  Such  as  '  Martin 
Luther's  Conversation  with  the  Devil;' 
*  Fifty  Reasons  why  a  Roman  Catholic 
cannot  become  a  Protestant *  Grounds 
of  the  Catholic  Doctrine;'  together  with 
the  polemical  tracts  and  books  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Mason,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
formerly  a  Methodist  preacher.  Many 
of  these  little  books  are  published  in  the 
most  attractive  form,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  small  gift-books  published 
by  the  Tract  Society,  termed  '  Daily 
Food  for  Christians,' and '  Texts  for  even- 
Day  in  the  Year.*  These,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  the  issues  of  a  press  in  the 
Potteries.  Many  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
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are  actively  engaged  in  the  circulation  of 
tracts,  and  visitation  among  the  people  : 
in  these  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts their  duties  are  exceedingly  la- 
borious. 

"  Wolverhampton  is  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Walsh,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
You  no  doubt  beard  of  the  synod  ical 
meeting  of  R.  C.  bishops  recently  held 
here  — it  created  considerable  sensation. 
The  chapel  was  crowded,  and  large  col- 


g- 


From  the  correspondence  of  a  Welsh 
clergyman,  in  the  Reformation  Society's 
papers : — 

"  July  18,  1829.— .You  are  aware  that 
Holywell  is  Roman  Catholicism's  stron 
est  hold  in  the  Principality.  The  coi 
gregation  averages  about  a  hundred  ;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  old  established  Catho- 
lic gentry,  and  a  colony  of  Irish  pedlars, 
whom  market  and  chapel  have  induced  to 
settle  here :  with  barely  half  a  dozen  ex- 
ceptions, the  natives  in  the  lower  class 
of  life  are  all  Protestants.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  as  a  private  character,  is 
humane  and  charitable.  But  from  the 
following  authentic  historiette  you  will 
perceive  that  some  proportion  of  super, 
stition  is  still  fostered  among  us,  and  that 
measures  rather  extraordinary  are  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
ignorant  into  the  Romish  fold.  A  friend 
of  mine  in  this  town  has  an  elderly  Pro- 
testant female  servant,  who  is  occasion- 
ally  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  and 
deafness.  About  a  month  ago,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  meeting  her  in  the 
street,  requested  her  to  call  upon  him  ; 
that  he  would  give  her  boly  water,  which 
would  remove  the  complaint.  The  wo- 
man called  at  the  priest  s  bouse  on  Mon. 
day  last,  and  received  the  promised  pana- 
cea. He  directed  her  to  wash  her  fore- 
head with  the  water,  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  ■  But,' 
added  he,  '  you  must  keep  it  a  secret 
from  your  master;  for  if  you  let  him 
know,  the  water  will  do  you  no  good.' 
However,  the  woman  unwittingly  told 
the  whole  circumstance  to  her  master, 
and  even  delivered  over  to  him  her  sacred 
bottle  and  its  contents." 

From  a  clergyman's  correspondence, 
in  the  Reformation  Society's  papers:— - 

"  Trinity  ColUge,  Cambridge,  1829.— 
Wrhen  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
I  promised  to  send  you  some  account  of 
the  state  of  Popery  in  Cambridge,  and 
the  surrounding  villages,  with  a  view  to 
induce  the  British  Reformation  Society 
to  send  a  Scripture  reader  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  hear  from  a  very  zealous 
Christian  lady,  who  has  had  much  ex- 


perience in  visiting  the  poor  here,  that  at 
a  place  seven  miles  from  here,  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  good  property  has 
a  private  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  to 
which  is  attached  a  priest  of  the  same 
name,  and  probably  one  of  the  family. 
This  priest  is  very  active  in  visiting  the 
neighbouring  villages  ;  and  I  learned, 
upon  inquiry,  that  he  constantly  visits 
Cambridge,  sometimes  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  sometimes  only  two  or  three 
times  in  a  fortnight.  In  consequence  of 
his  activity,  there  are  a  great  many  fami. 
lies  become  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  at  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, the  population  of  which  is  between 
4  and  5000.  The  head  of  the  workhouse 
is  a  widow,  and  her  family  are  avowedly 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  being  very  active, 
and  having  manv  poor  under  their  care, 
they  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  doing  all 
they  can  to  spread  their  religion.  In 
fact,  having  been  loft  so  long  to  delude 
the  souls  of  men,  they  ore  sufficiently 
numerous  to  talk  of  building  a  chapel  in 
this  town.    Of  this  you  are  probnbly 


From  a  clergyman  at  Worcester,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Reformation  So- 
ciety:— 

"  Worcester,  1830. — A  short  time  ago, 
a  large  building  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
was  let  out  in  two  divisions,  for  two 
schools.  The  Baptists  engaged  one,  and 
the  Papists  the  other.  The  Baptists, 
that  the  partition  wall  did  not 
juvenile  psalmody  from 


prevent  their  juvenile 
disturbing  their  Papal  neighbours,  sup- 
pressed it,  out  of  pure  kindness.  What 
was  the  return  made  by  the  Papists? 
As  they  began  to  increase  and  multiply, 
they  begged  their  neighbours,  the  Bap- 
tists, to  move  on,  and  to  give  room  to  the 
young  scions  of  holy  mother.  The  Bap. 
tists,  unwilling  to  quit,  offered  more 
money  to  the  landlord ;  but  the  Papists 
doubled  the  "  bid,"  and  continued  to  do 
so  till  the  Baptists  gave  up  their  bold, 
and  left  the  Papists  in  possession,  and 
the  " 


»» 


"  The  Jesuits  are  about  to  build  a 
magnificent  church  in  Manchester,  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  kingdom.  The  site  is 
fixed  on,  and  it  is  expected  the  building 
will  be  commenced  early  in  spring.  Mr. 
Pugin,  the  Roman  Catholic  architect,  has 
furnished  the  plan.  The  cost  will  be 
little  short  of  30,000/."  —  Manchester  and 
Salford  Advertiser,  1839. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  upwards  of 
130,000  Roman  Catholics. 
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In  1833,*  there  were  40  perverts  to 
Romanism  confirmed  at  Aberdeen.  In 
the  same  year,  there  were  40  at  Glas- 
gow, and  a  number  at  Dundee. 

Miss  Traill,  the  abbess  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Nunnery,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
living  Scottish  clergyman.  Mrs.  Ro- 
bertson and  Miss  Cliivas,  both  respect- 
able persons  in  Aberdeen,  became 
Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Macintosh, 
the  priest  at  Tomintoul,  was  a  Protest- 
ant. Mr.  Gordon,  the  priest  at  Tom- 
bae,  was  also  once  a  Protestant. 

From  a  resident  clergyman  : — 

'«  Parish  ofllalhvm,  Banffshirt, 
Dec.  1837. 
"  This  parish ,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mom  v  Firth,  in  Banfl'shiro.contains,  with- 
in  its  ecclesiastical  bounds,  a  population 
of  6300,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  about 
10  square  miles  ;  of  this  number  up- 
wards of  4100  belong  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  nearly  1800  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  forraerpos*ess 
two  clergymen,  and  two  places  of  wor- 
ship—  the  parish  church,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1000 ;  and  the  Enzie  cha- 
pel  of  ease,  oul  v  affording  room  for  400. 
Several  adults  in  Buckie  cannot  read  at 
all,  and  many  have  not  been  within  the 
walls  of  a  place  of  worship  for  years. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  they  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  inducements  and  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  unweary- 
ing activity  in  making  converts,  wher- 
ever they  have  obtained  a  footing,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  insisted  upon.  In  the 
parish  of  Uathven,  although  not  half  so 
numerous  as  the  Presbyterians,  they 
have  four  priests  (inclusive  of  a  bishop;, 
and  three  places  of  worship,  capable  of 
containing  as  many  hearers  as  the  parish 
church  and  chapel  of  ease  together.  It 
is  to  remedy  this  distressing  state  of 
things  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect 
a  church  in  the  town  of  Buckie,  and  af- 
terwards to  procure  the  constant  labours 
of  a  resident  paator." 

In  1835,  thiily-four  perversions  to 
Popery  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  and  a 
number  also  at  Perth.  In  the  same 
year,  an  unspecified  number  were  con- 
firmed at  Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Col. 
Hutchinson  ;  Mrs.  Warden,  of  tbe 
Stockwell  Popish  school,  Glasgow  ; 
and  sister  Mason,  are  all  perversions. 

Dr.  Hay,  the  late  Romish  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  was  once  a  Protestant,  and 
a  physician.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Protestantism  was  the  almost  uni- 


versai  i.uui  in  rtiran.  in  me  present 
day,  the  island  contains  a  great  majority 
of  Papists,  amounting  to  nearly  two 
thousand.  To  these  facts,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  personal  researches  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Shanks,  we  would  add  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  Popery,  submitted  to  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  in  1836,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Inverness,  the  convener  of 
the  committee  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  its  strik- 
ing statements  will  not  fail  to  leave  a 
corresponding  impression.  It  is  strange, 
that  in  the  most  Protestant  country  of 
Europe,  Papal  superstition  should 
have  grown  and  shot  up  into  a  wide- 
spread and  overshadowing  hierarchy. 

"  The  great  increase  of  Popery  in  the 
towns  of  the  Lowlands  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  continual  influx  of  Irish 
labourers,  which  has  of  late  been  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  city  of  Glasgow  may- 
be said  to  contain  more  aubjecta  of  tha 
church  of  Rome  than  in  1679  could  be 
found  by  the  pope  in  the  whole  extent  of 
Scotland.  And  in  Dundee,  where  the 
Popish  congregation  did  not,  twenty 
years  ago,  number  more  titan  fifty  indi- 
viduals, it  contains  now  about  five  thou- 
sand souls,  the  annual  number  of  bap. 
tiams  being  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice, 
that  in  their  official  publications  tbe 
office-bearers  of  tbe  Cbureh  of  Rome 
mention  the  number  of  their  people  in 
several  of  our  towns  as  being  in  some  de- 
gree increased  by  apostasy  from  the 
Protestant  faith.  Whether  the  number 
of  those  be  eonsiderablo  or  not,  who  have 
become  converts  in  this  country  to  tbe 
Romish  creed,  the  fact  of  the  increasing 
numbers  located  in  our  towns,  and  in- 
habiting tho  rural  districts  of  our  country, 
professing  what  we  fully  believe  to  be  a 

2 stem  of  idolatry,  is  an  evil  to  be  deeply 
plored.  These  numerous  individuals 
are  placed  in  a  situation  of  imminent 
peril,  while  living  in  deep  and  fatal  error ; 
and  great  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Christ, 
ian  church,  intrusted  with  tbe  superin- 
tendence of  a  country  like  this,  if  it 
leaves  them  to  travel  onwards  to  eternity, 
undisturbed  and  unwarned.  But,  be- 
sides tbe  injury  done  to  the  victims  of 
delusion,  by  thus  disregarding  their  con- 
dition, manifold  are  the  evils  which  may 
thence  arise  to  our  own  people,  who,  by 
our  indifference,  will  be  insensibly  led  to 
regard  that  Popery,  against  which  their 
fathers  contended  unto  th©  death,  as  by 


*  For  these,  and  many  other  important  statements  respecting  Popery  in  Scotland, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  R.  Shanks  pf  Buckie. 
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no  means  fraught  with  serious  danger  to 
the  souls  of  men.  This  will  he  found  to 
prove,  in  many  cases,  a  fatal  preparation 
for  facilitating  theprosely  tising  exertions, 
in  which  the  emissaries  of  Rome  are  put. 
ting  forth  unwearied  energy  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  Popish  hierarchy  connected  with 
Scotland  hecanie  extinct  in  16*03,  by  the 
death  of  James  Beaton,  archhisbop  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  iu  Paris  in  1605. 
From  that  period  until  1694  no  Popish 
bishop  had  any  connexion  with  this 
country.  At  the  present  moment,  how* 
i'vit,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  in  Scot- 
land four  bishops,  nominally  connected 
with  extinct  bishoprics  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  which  the  pope  as- 
sumes the  right  of  nominating,  but  offi- 
ciatiag  in  this  country,  which  their  com* 
mission  designates  '  in  portions  iafdtlium,' 
as  vicars-apostolic  of  the  Roman  see. 
Under  them  about  seventy  priests  offi- 
ciate, at  least  in  sixty  regular  chapels, 
and  supply  at  stated  time*  with  the  rites 
of  Romish  worship  twenty-tire  occa- 
sional stations.    Besides  ail  this,  they 

several  of  which  are  taught  on  the  Sab- 
bath evenings,  where  their  youth  are 
carefully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Popish  faith.  They  hare  also  a 
well-endowed  college,  within  six  miles 
of  Aberdeen,  where  young  men  judged 
suited  for  missionary  labour  are  educated 
gratuitously.  And,  what  would  scarcely 
be  credited  some  years  ago,  they  bare 
lately  opened  a  convent  in  the  city  of 
Kdiubuxgb,  partly  intended  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  partly 
to  those  of  charity,— in  both  views  well 
adapted  for  the  indirect  propagation  of 
Popery.  While  the  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  their 
doctrines  is  becoming  every  year  more 
extensire,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are 
made  to  disguise  the  real  character  and 
ultimate  designs  of  the  Romish  Church. 
This  will  surprise  none  who  remember 
the  past  history  of  the  Jesuits  ;  an  order 
now  restored,  though  formerly  its  aboli- 
tion was  accorded  to  the  louu  voice,  not 
of  Protestant,  but  of  Popish  Europe, 
disturbed  in  every  quarter  by  their  dark 
machinations,  astonishing  power,  and 
ceaseless  intrigues.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
in  its  directory  for  this  year,  has  actually 
told  the  world  the  disgraceful  fact,  that 
Protestant  gentlemen  are  among  her  sup. 
porters. 

"  But,  for  a  specific  evil,  such  as  we 
have  now  brought  before  the  Assembly, 
a  specific  remedy  must  be  discovered. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  our 
churches,  desirable  though  this  be,  will 
not  of  itself  recall  those  enslaved  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  will  enter  none  of 


those  churches,  and  hold  no  ministerial 
connexion  with  their  pastors.  Neither 
will  the  diffusion  of  education  cure  this 
evil,  as  many  highly  educated  men  are 
to  be  found  among  the  most  zealous 
abettors  of  the  papacy,  and  not  a  few  of 
considerable  literary  attainments  have 
actually  lapsed  into  Popery.  The  first 
Popish  bishop  in  Scotland,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  been  a  Protestant  of  respectable 
family  and  connexions  ;  and  of'  the  fourteen 
others  who  held  the  episcopal  rank  in  the 
same  church  in  this  couutry,  two  were  ap«i- 
State  Protestants,  of  respectable  talents  and 
acquirements.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  the  frequent  assertions  we  hear, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  Popery  being 
ever  extended  in  this  country  by  prose, 
lytism.  Bat  absurd  though  it  be,  it  is 
extremely  mischievous,  as  it  leads  to  that 
utter  neglect  of  this  controversy,  which, 
at  convenient  seasons,  must  make  many 
the  ready  victims  of  Popish  emissaries." 

From  the  Rev.  R.  Shanks,  in  the 
Reformation  Society's  papers  for  1836: 

"  I  hove,  however,  been  informed, 
upon  unquestionable  authority,  that  some 
who  were  nominally  Protestants  have 
joined  the  Roman  apostasy.  Cases  have 
been  mentioned  here,  and  in  several 
other  places,  of  mothers  being  secretly 
drawn  over  to  Popery,  and  continuing 
to  conceal  their  having  changed,  until 
they  bad  succeeded  effectually  in  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  their  children.  An  in- 
stance of  this  has  occurred  in  Dundee, 
where  the  father  has  to  lament  that  bis 
children  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  in 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  by  their  mother ; 
and  thoroughly  to  secure  one  of  the  re- 
cently converted  daughters,  she  has  been 
sent  to  be  o  servant  in  the  nunnery  in 
Edinburgh.  A  new  chapel  is  shout  to 
be  erected  in  Dundeo,  in  a  most  eligible 
situation,  and  designed  to  accommodate 
2000  persons.  Lately,  a  company  of 
strolling  players  gave  a  benefit  in  the 
Amphitheatre  for  the  new  mass  house; 
and  thus  46/.  19s.  was  added  to  the  funds. 
T  his  fact  shews  how  gross  and  low  mo- 
dern Popery  is,  since  it  is  thus  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  mountebank 
sports  of  the  circus.  Both,  indeed,  are 
heathen  in  their  origin,  profane  in  their 
character,  and  demoralizing  in  their 
effects.  I  delivered  eight  lectures  and 
sermons  in  Dundee,  which  were  well 
attended.  The  working  classes  of  Pro- 
testants were  represented  us  being  most 
numerous  at  the  benefit  given  at  the 
Circus  ;  but  1  deem  that  representation 
false,  for,  from  the  audiences  I  hod,  it 
was  evident  that  the  working  claasea  do 
still  take  interest  more  generally,  perhaps, 
than  those  who  are  ploced  above  them  in 
temporal  rank. 
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"  Whilst  at  Dundee,  I  received  in- 
formation that  the  Papists  had  lately 
opened  a  new  placo  of  worship  at  Blair- 
gourie.  I  felt  it  therefore  to  bo  my  duty 
to  visit  that  station,  which  has  been  noto- 
rious for  Radicalism  and  Voluntaryism, 
now  united  with  their  natural  ally. 
Popery." 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would 
most  gladly  make  some  additional  ex- 
tracts from  the  late  admirable  report  on 
the  progress  of  Popery,  drawn  up  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Muir,  the  present 
moderator  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

From  the  Scottish  Guardian,  Febru- 
ary, 1839:— 

"  It  is  with  great  pain,  though  not  with 
much  surprise,  that  wo  have  learned,  ou 
credible  authority,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  have  purchased  ground  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  city  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  and  a  nunnery !   The  person 
who  sold  the  ground  is  a  respectable 
Christian  man,  who  had  no  idea  tor  what 
purpose  it  was  purchased.   This  is  an- 
other sign  of  the  progress  of  Popery, — 
at  least  it  is  a  proof  of  the  extreme  zeal 
of  the  party,  and  of  their  conviction  that 
the  present  state  of  the  political  and  re- 
ligious world  is  favourable  to  their  ad- 
vancement.  Men  may  say,  '  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Glasgow  are  poor,  and  no 
respectable  family  will  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  by  them,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  of  the  Protestant  ladies  of  this 
oity  becoming  nuns but  there  will  be 
no  want  of  money.    Foreign  resources 
can  be  called  in  if  home  ones  fail ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  present  feeling  of 
the  great  body  of  Scottish  families  in  re- 
gard to  Popery,  such  Popish  establish- 
ments serve  to  familiarise  men's  minds 
with  evil,  and  to  take  off  its  edge.  From 
the  experience  which  has  been  made  of 
families  in  this  country  sending  their 
children  to  the  Continent  for  some  mis- 
named accomplishments,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  their  Protestantism,  it  is  plain 
that  there  are  many  who,  for  very  trifling; 
considerations,  will  run  the  risk  of  Popery 
—and  the  step  from  the  school  to  the 
nunnery  is  not  a  very  difficult  one.  In 
these  circumstances,  what  is  the  duty  of 
Protestants  ?   Is  it  not  to  be  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  Popery,  and  to  be  banded  to- 
gether as  one  man  against  them  ?  And 
are  they  really  thus  alive  and  combined  ? 
Is  it  not  a  melancholy  truth  that  large 
numbers  of  Protestants  are  utterly  in- 
sensible to  danger,  and  will  not  be 
aroused?    Who  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munion could  be  trusted  at  the  present 
hour  ?     The  Evangelical  Dissenters, 
once  the  sworn  foes  of  Rome,  are  now 
either  neutral,  or  lending  their  influence 


to  her  advancement.  In  the  dread  of  dis- 
pleasing her,  and  so  injuring  their  own 
miserable  party  iuterests,  they  will  nei- 
ther petition  against  her  public  counte- 
nance, nor  by  lectures,  and  otherwise, 
expose  her  unscriptural  pretensions. 

From  the  Scottish  Guardian,  Febru- 
ary 1839  :— 

"  It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  re- 
cord the  following,  as  affording  one  more 
proof  tliat  Popery  is  working  its  way  to 
power  with  all  the  deceivabloness  of  un- 
righteousness. It  is  well  known  that  the 
established  ministers  in  Airdrie,  along 
with  the  minister  of  the  Old  Light  there, 
havo  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  against 
Popery.   Mr.  Sommerville,  minister  of 
the  United  Secession  Chapel  in  Airdrie, 
appears  to  have  taken  great  offence  at 
this  attack  on  the  Papacy,  and  has,  we 
believe,  more  than  once,  intimated  how 
he  feels  on  the  subject.    His  last  act,  in 
reference  to  it,  was  to  tell  his  people,  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sabbath  the  13th,  that,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  what 
Popery  is,  he  would  read  to  them,  in  the 
evening,  a  sermon  by  a  Roman  Cutholic 
miuister.    He  did  so,  and  added  com- 
ments, in  whioh  he  assured  his  hearers,  ll 
were  easy  to  misrepresent  any  body,  and 
to  tell  stories  even  against  the  Established 
Church;  but  that,  from  what  they  had 
heard,  they  might  judge  for  themselves. 
Will  the  Secession  Synod  take  up  this 
case,  and  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  cen- 
sure Mr.  S.  for  his  conduct?    We  shall 
see." 

A  deputation  of  English  and  Irish 
noblemen,  headed  by  Lords  Shrews- 
bury and  Stafford,  in  December  last, 
presented  to  his  holiness  the  rules  of 
an  institution,  established  and  endowed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
ibr  the  spread  of  the  Romish  faith  and 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  pope 
received  the  deputation  with  great 
kindness,  and  paid  them  every  mark 
of  distinction. 

At  a  dinner  given  at  Newcastle  lately 
by  the  Papists  of  that  place  to  one  of 
their  number,  the  following  toasts  were 
prominent:  "  His  holiness  the  pope, 
the  father  of  the  Christian  world  111" 
"The  people  of  England;"  "Dr. 
pusey  and  the  church  of  englan  d 
Reform ebs  at  Oxford,  and  thanks 
to  them  for  their  excellent 
tracts."—  Newcastle  Journal,  January 
1839. 

While  on  this  point,  we  cannot  help 
adding  the  following  extract  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary 1839:  — 
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"  But  most  sincerely  and  unaffectedly 
do  we  tender  our  congratulations  to  our 
brethren  of  Oxford  that  their  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  evils  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
curbing  its  multiform  extravagance.  It 
has  been  given  to  them  to  see  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ever-shifting  sands  of  the  de- 
sert in  which  they  were  lately  dwelling, 
and  to  strike  their  tents  and  flee  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness.  They  have  al- 
ready advanced  a  great  way  on  their  re- 
turn towards  that  church  within  whose 
walls  the  wildest  imagination  is  struck 
with  awo,  and  sobered  down  to  a  holy 
calm,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  gladly 
folds  its  wearied  wings ;  before  whose 
God-inhabited  altars  the  proudest  intel- 
lect prostrates  itself  in  adoration  of  its 
Creator  ;  under  whose  immense  ex- 
panse all  its  denizens  are  united  in  one 
faith  ;  and  no  wrangling,  no  contention, 
breaks  with  unhallowed  sound  the  soul- 
entrancing  harmony.  They  have  already 
found  in  the  mine,  whose  recesses  they 
have  been  exploring,  gems  of  great  price, 
more  valuable  than  silver,  and  gold,  and 
precious  stones, — which  shine  as  stars  on 
the  darkness  of  this  life,  but  are  accounted 
as  mere  glittering  gewgaws  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  patience  to  make  them- 
selves aware  of  their  worth.  There  are 
yet  many  more  to  be  gathered  and  trea- 
sured up  ;  but  the  success  has  been  such 
as  to  encourage  a  prosecution  of  the  search, 
which  may  God  continue  and  direct  to  a 
happy  conclusion  !  Again  we  congratu- 
late them.  They  have  found  the  clue 
which,  if  they  have  perseverance  to  fol- 
low it,  will  lead  them  safely  through  the 
labyrinth  of  error  to  the  clear  day  of 
truth.  We  can,  we  do,  forgivo  them 
that,  urged  by  the  clamour  of  their  op- 
ponents, many  of  them  exhibit  towards 
as  an  extreme  degree  of  intolerance,  by 
way  of  proving  their  abhorrence  of 
su#H  of  our  tenets  as  they  do  not  as  yet 
hold,  and  exhibiting  themselves  as  good 
and  true  men  to  the  eyes  of  their  bre- 
thren. All  this  we  can  readily  excuse, 
because  we  know  how  natural  is  such 
misplaced  zeal  to  our  frail  nature ;  but 
yet,  even  in  this  temper  against  us,  such 
is  the  force  with  which  the  modicum  of 
truth  they  have  received  has  operated, 
th  at  their  voices  have  been  raised  to  swell 
the  shout  with  which  we  hailed  the  late 
great  triumph  of  truth  and  humanity  over 
error  and  persecution.  For  that  shout 
we  thank  them;  and  for  all  wherein  they 
have  sinned  against  us  we  forgive  them 
heartily,  and  wish  them  strength  and 
grace  to  persevere  in  the  puth  along 
which  they  are  now  journeying.  They 
see  the  necessity  of  such  an  authority  as 
they  claim  ;  they  cannot  fail  soon  to  see 
that  it  rests  upon  other  shoulders ;  and 
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then  the  spirit  wo  respect  in  tbem  will 
surely  rise  superior  to  all  worldly  consi- 
derations, and  lead  them  to  worship  in 
that  temple  built  under  the  shade  of  a 
goodly  tree,  bringing  forth  sweet  fruit, 
whose  noble  and  widely  spread  branches 
were  once  but  buds  on  an  insignificant 
sapling.  Some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  their  church  have  advocated  n 
reunion  with  the  church  of  all  times  and 
all  lands  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design,  if  we  have  read  aright  the  '  signs 
of  the  times,'  is  fast  ripening.  Her  ma- 
ternal arms  are  ever  open  to  receive  back 
repentant  children  ;  and,  as  when  the 
prodigal  son  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  and  u 
great  feast  of  joy  made,  even  so  will  the 
whole  of  Christendom  rejoice  greatly 
when  so  bright  a  body  of  learned  and 
pious  men  as  the  authors  of  the  Traclsfor 
the  Timet  shall  have  made  the  one  step 
necessary  to  place  them  again  within 
that  sanctuary  where  alone  they  can  be 
safe  from  the  moving  sands,  beneath 
which  they  dread  being  overwhelmed. 
The  consideration  of  this  step  will  soon 
inevitably  come  on  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  we  predict  the  ac- 
cession to  our  ranks  of  the  entire  mass." 

From  a  clergyman  at  Chipping 
Sodbury,  August  1838,  in  the  Reform- 
ation Society's  papers : — 

44  Out  of  a  fund  of  42,000/.  left  by  a 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  Protestant  rector  de- 
ceased, for  propagating  the  Romish  faith 
in  this  place,  they  are  building  here,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  a  Popish  cbapel, 
a  house  for  the  priest,  and  a  schoolroom ; 
in  which  last  they  intend  to  educate, 
clothe,  and  feed  the  children." 

The  Romish  bishop  of  Loudon  has 
at  his  disposal  70,000/.,  with  which  it 
is  said  he  intends  to  build  a  cathedral 
in  London.  This  sum  is  part  of  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Blundell. 

(From  the  Hereford  Times.) 

"  LATINO  THB  FOUNDATION  STON1  ON  TB* 
NEW  CATHOLIC  CHAP1L  IN  THIS  CITY. 

"  This  ceremony  took  place,  according 
to  advertisement,  on  Tuesday  last,  Sept. 
19th,  before  a  highly  respectable  assem- 
blage of  about  2000  persons.  Among 
many  other  distinguished  persons,  we 
may  notice  Thomas  Monington,  Esq.,  of 
Sarneafield  Court,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Hereford,  and  his  lady ;  Rev. 
Richard  Norris,  provincial  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  England;  Rev.  John  Bird, 
Socius  to  the  said  provincial;  Rev.  F. 
Hendren,  M.A.,  of  Abergavenny ;  Rev. 
W.  Barber,  from  Downside  College ; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Reove,  from  Courtfield ;  Rev. 
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J.  Short,  from  Little  Malvern ;  C.  Bo- 
denham,  Esq.,  Rotherwas,  and  Lin  ladv  ; 
William  Salvil,  Esq.,  of  Croxdale  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  his  family  j 
Dr.  Cox  and  family :  and  manv  of  the 
Proteatant  gentry  of  the  city  and  county, 
among  whom  ve  noticed  J.  E.  Gougli, 
Esq.,  the  worshipful  the  Mayor  and  hi* 
family,  and  several  members  of  the  town- 
council. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  Herefordshire 
militia  band  played  the  grand  Hallelujah 
Chorus  of  Handel ,  after  which  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  laity  walked  in  solemn 
proceasion  about  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
chapel,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Boyle,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

"  While  the  line  of  procession  was 
marching  upon  the  walls,  the  band  played, 
in  excellent  atyle,  the  Sicilian  Hymn. 
The  procession  ascending  to  the  site  of 
the  future  altar,  where  a  large  temporary 
wooden  cross  was  erected,  the  high- 
priest  began  to  read  prayers  appointed 
to  he  recited  by  the  Roman  ritual.  Hav- 
ing blessed  the  cross,  the  clergy  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
chapel,  where  the  foundation-stone  had 
been  previously  suspended.  Reciting 
the  litanies  and  other  prayers,  the  ar- 
chitect presented  the  silver  trowel  to  the 
officiating  priest,  who,  marking  the  stone 
with  three  crosses,  presented  it  to  the 
high-sheriff.  The  high -sheriff  spreading 
the  mortar,  both  he  and  the  officiating 
priest  laid  their  hands  upon  the  stone 
while  it  was  being  lowered  to  its  proper 
destination,  and  performed  the  other  ce- 
remonies usual  on  these  occasions.  The 
clergy,  unattended,  then  walked,  in  slow 
order,  round  the  walls,  repeating  the 
beautiful  84th  Psalm,  '  How  amiable  are 
thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts ! ' — the 
high-priest  st  the  same  time  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  building.  This  completing  the 
ceremony,  the  band  played  the  beautiful 
Portuguese  air,  Adette  Fideles,  while  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  a  dis- 
course delivered  bv  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bovle. 

•*  After  the  completion  of  the  cere, 
monv,  a  square  copper  box  was  inserted 

in  the  stone,  containing  coins  of  the 
realm,  and  a  parchment  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :— 

"•A.  M.D.G. 

"  '  The  first  stone  of  this  Catholic 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  established 
at  Stoneyhurst,  in  I>ancashire,  was  laid 
with  due  solemnity ,  and  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  by 
Thomas  Mouington,  Esquire,  of  Sarnes- 
field  Court,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 


Hereford,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  body  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Hereford,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Hereford,  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  day  of  September,  1807,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  Victoria,  queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 

"We  believe  we  may  safely  assert, 
that  there  is  not  on  record  a  single  in- 
stance of  this  ceremony,  which  so  much 

.  v    j  aVarv  in  livtil      1  nr  ■  ,,nt    1 1  i  irjmr 

guuineu  every  lnuivuiuiu  preseni,  navmg 
been  performed  in  the  city  of  Hereford 
during  the  last  five  centuries  ;  and,  we 
believe,  that  we  may  as  safely  state  that 
this  sacred  ceremony  has  not  been  ho- 
noured by  the  instrumentality  of  a  high 
sheriff,  in  any  part  of  the  united  empire, 
since  the  day's  of  the  Reformation. 

"  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  high 
sheriff,  with  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
£&ntxy  §  w<$r©  1)  os  p it&t)l y  p  n  tcrtm  o  od  \jy 
H.  A.  Heaven,  Esq.,  Widemarsh  Street. 
After  the  removal  of  the  dinner,  a  most 
valuable  and  highly  illuminated  manu- 
script, formerly  belonging  to  Louis  XL, 
king  of  France,  was  presented  by  Charles 
Bodenham,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
N orris,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  the 
Catholics  of  the  city  of  Hereford.  The 
following  inscription  was  printed  in  the 


following  uiHcnpti 
book  and  read  :— 


"  '  Hereford,  September  10, 1837. 
"  '  We,  the  undersigned  Catholics  of 
the  cfty  of  Hereford,  sensible  of  the 
many  invaluable  blessings  received  from 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  desirous  of  tes- 
tifying our  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  same,  beg  the  Rev.  Richard 
Norris,  as  superior  of  the  said  Society, 
to  accept  this  illuminuted  manuscript,  as 
a  small  memorial  of  our  respect  and 
gratitude. 

"  It  was  a  most  pleasing  sight  to  be- 
hold the  workmen,  to  the  number  of 
about  seventy,  who  are  employed  in  the 
erection  of  this  edifice,  all  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  day, 
bearing  on  their  left  breast  Maltese 
crosses.  In  the  evening,  they  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner,  divided  into  two 
divisions,  one  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Richard  Pritchard,  at  the  Sun  Ta- 
vern, the  other  under  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Heather,  at  the  Nelson,  and  we  are 
happy  to  know,  that  the  rational  and 
cheerful  behaviour  of  the  men  in  the 
evening  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
their  good  and  respectful  conduct  in  the 


»» 


morning. 

The  following  is  another  part  of  the 
means  at  work  for  the  perversion  of 
this  country.  The  secretary  of  this 
institution  has  just  sent  us  the  latest 
edition  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  his 
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employers.  Owing  to  its  not  having 
reached  us  till  a  few  days  ago,  we 
could  not  give  it,  or  the  other  docu- 
ment that  follows  it,  earlier  attention. 
This  is  our  only  apology  for  its  appear- 
ance under  this  head.  He  is  anxious 
to  tempt  us  to  subscribe,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  following  indulgences : — 

"  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Council  of  tl»e  Branch  Society  for  Great 
Britain. 

Patron. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

President. 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  V.A. 

Vice-  Presiden  is. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stourtoa. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Clifford. 
The  Hon.  Sir.  Edw.  Vavasour,  Bart. 
The  Very  Rev.  Monsigr.  Acton. 
The  Very  Rev.  Mousigr.  Wi 
The  Rev.  Randal  Lytbgoe. 
A.  H.  Lynch,  Esq.  Si. P. 
Joseph  Weld,  Esq. 
Philip  Jones,  Esq. 
Kenelm  II.  Digby,  Esq. 
Ambrose  Lisle  Phillips,  Esq. 
C.  J.  ragliauo,  Esq. 
Joseph  Bushel,  Esc. 
Henry  Barnewall,  Esq. 

Treasurer. 
Henry  Robinson,  Est]. 

Secretaries  in  London. 
J.  C.  Anstey,  Esq. 
H.  R.  Bagshawe,  Esq. 
Charles  Weld,  Esq. 

Secretary  in  Bit 
John  Hard  man, 

Bankers. 
Wright  and  Co. 


LONDON  MISSION  Ft'N'D. 


This  institution  was  established  No- 
ber  13th,  1815,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  K.  R.  the  vicar-apostolie  of 
the  district,  far  the  purpose  of  provid- 

iug  iiinuB  i\jT  iiip  wiucniiun  oi  pnaiurs 
for  the  mission  ;  and  also  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  chapels,  or  any  work  that 
might  promote  the  interests  of  religion. 
It  provides  against  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  flock  without  pastors — a  circumstance 
that  has  already  often  occurred, — and  se- 
cures to  the  present  and  rising  genera- 
tions all  the  invaluable  blessings  of  reli- 
gion in  life,  and  the  comforts  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ  at  the  hour  of  death.  Each 
person  becoming  a  member  participates  in 
the  Ivnefit  of  fmtr  masses,  that  are  rele- 
brated  every  week  in  the  bishop's  college  far 
its  members  and  benefactors.  Such  is  the 
advantage,  and  such  the  objects  that  are 
aimed  at  by  this  institution,^,  objects 


that  should  induce  every  Catholic  who  is 
sincerely  attached  to  the  faith  of  bis  an* 
cestors,  to  seize  with  gladness  this  op- 
portunity of  propitiating  the  far  our  of  the 
Almighty,  and  laying  up  for  * 
mortal  treasures  in  heaven. 


'*  CONVENT  OF 


or  Mtncr. 


"  Little  need  be  said  in  recommenda- 
tion of  such  a  convent  in  London.  We 
have  only  to  look  to  those  places  in  which, 
under  various  denominations,  they  are  al- 
ready, and  their  advantages  are  every 
where  evident  to  our  view.  In  France 
and  in  Ireland,  their  happy  effects  are 
truly  wonderful,  and  are  admired  and 
greatly  praised  by  every^denomination  of 

of  Sisters  of  Charity  amount  to  more 
than  four  hundred ;  the  number  of  their 
members  is  more  than  three  thousand, 
and  there  are  at  this  day  thirty  - four  son- 
verts  of  that  order  in  the  city  of  Paris 
alone.  In  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, convents  of  mercy  and  charity  have 
been  founded,  some  years  since,  to  which 
are  attached  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
for  the  poor  ;  but  England  still 
by 


"  That  their  establishment  in  London 
would  produce  the  most  desirable  conse- 
quences must  be  manifest  to  every  one 
who  reflects  on  the  duties  of  these  pious 
ladies,  and  their  faithful  discharge  of 
them.  They  acknowledge  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple, that  Almighty  God  has  assembled 
them  to  honour  our  Blessed  Saviour  as  a 
source  of  all  charity,  and  to  render  unto 
him  in  the  persons  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor,  of  children,  of  prisoners,  and  all  in 
distress,  every  service,  whether  corporal 
or  spiritual,  of  which  the)'  are  capable. 
They,  from  the  most  pure  and  holy  mo- 
tives, engage  to  teach  female  poor  schools, 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  serve  the  poor 
in  person,  to  perform  the  most  revolting 
offices  to  the  sick,  to  watch  by  them  dur- 
ing whole  nights  without  regarding  the 
minted  and  infected  air  of  the  hospital, 
the  miserable  garret,  the  damp  cellar,  or 
the  awful  presence  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  abandoned  orphan,  the  deso- 
late widow,  the  wounded  soldier,  the 
timid  poor,  and  the  wretched  of  every 
class,  are  objects  of  their  pious  solicitudo 
and  their  holy  love.  Oh  '.  surely  this  is 
religion,  pure  and  undented  before  God 
and  man  .  and  the  practice  of  it  must  be 
of  infinite  advaiutage  to  society  in  general, 
and  to  religion  iu  particular. 
.  "  Under  the  impression  of  this  truth, 
the  necessity  of  such  a  community  in 
London  was  long  deeply  felt  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Poynter,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Bramston  ;  and  it  is  now  with  the 
marked  approbation  and  encouragement 
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of  uis  lordship,  our  bishop,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  your  applicants  ap- 
peal to  your  charity  for  assistance  in  the 
establishments  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Bermondsey.  The  difference  between 
the  Sister  Orders  of  Mercy  and  Charity 
is  principally  in  gor  eminent, — the  former 
being  under  the  bishop,  and  not  subject 
to  removal  from  his  diocess. 

"  Certainly  no  place  in  London  could 
be  better  selected  for  these  Sisters  to 
commence  in.  They  will  have  within  the 
range  of  their  charity,  two  hospitals,  two 
prisons,  and  four  very  extensive  workhouses, 
with  a  congregation  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

"  For  the  last  two  years  ladies  have  been 
engaged  at  Bermondsey  in  the  holy  exercises 
of  mercy  and  charity,  with  great  edification 
both  to  Protestants'  and  Catholics.  They 
have  shewn,  by  their  universal  charity, 
their  zeal  to  do  good  to  all  persons,  that 
the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  France,  and  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  and  Charity  in  Ireland,  is  not 
less  vigorous  in  the  English  ladies,  when 
called  on  to  serve  God  in  works  of  mercy 
and  holy  love.  This  beiug  a  fact  beyond 
contradiction,  the  bishop  has  sent  ladies 
to  Ireland,  who  are  now  going  through 
their  novitiate,  and  will  return  to  Ber- 
mondsey in  twelve  months,  when  others, 
now  at  Bermondsey,  will  be  professed, 
ami  the  community  formed." 

This  document,  too  important  to  be 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  a  point  of 
order,  is  one  of  those  plans  of  prose- 
lytisra  pursued  by  the  Romish  Church, 
to  which,  from  its  merely  eleemosynary 
character,  many  thoughtless  Protest- 
ants give  money.  We  do  trust  none 
will  be  so  cajoled  and  deceived,  that 
they  will  compromise  their  principles, 
the  claims  of  God,  and  of  souls,  by 
contributing  one  penny  to  such  abo- 
mination. 

The  following  is  a  letter  addressed, 
Sept.  23,  1838,  to  the  editor  of  the 


««  I  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  situated  in  Bridge  Street, 
in  this  town,  and  the  manner  of  conduct, 
ing  the  same. 

"  Those  schools,  sir,  as  you  will  be 
aware,  were  instituted  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  pretence  of  affording 
education  to  children  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations, on  the  payment  of  one  penny 
weekly ;  and  two  monks,  or  members  of 
an  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  entitled 


Christian  Brothers,  were  expressly  sent 
for  from  Ireland  by  the  resident  Irish 
priest,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
them ;  it  appears  there  not  being  a  single 
man  to  be  found  in  England  capable  of 
tilling  that  office ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  to 
speak  plainer,  not  one  sufficiently  artful 
for  the  game.  Let  the  people  of  Sunder- 
land bear  this  astounding  truth  with  sur- 
prise and  astonishment.  But  bow  much 
greater  will  their  nstonishnient  be  when 
they  hear  the  following  notorious  fact, 
that  out  of  about  250  children  who  are 
daily  educated  in  those  schools,  upwards 
of  200  of  that  number  are  the  offspring  of 
Protestant  parents  !! 

"  Furthermore,  sir,  there  are  religious 
instructions,  or  lectures  delivered  occa- 
sionally by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Of  what  nature  those  lectures  are  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  At  the 
same  time  (as  I  understand)  the  scholars 
being  at  liberty  to  remain  or  retire  during 
such  instructions.  True,  they  may  be  at 
liberty  to  retire,  but  not  without  the 
strongest  solicitations  to  the  contrary; 
and  to  disoblige  one  of  those  couple  of 
worthies  by  the  refusal  of  such  an  invita- 
tion would,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by 
smart  chastisement ;  but  mark,  in  another 
shape,  and  under  other  pretences  than 
that  of  a  lecture  lost." 

From  O'Connelfs  speech  at  Man- 
chester, 1838:—- 

"  If  the  Catholic  religion  were  not 
true,  how  came  it  to  increase  so  mightily, 
to  make  such  progress  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  7  In  the  year  170*2,  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  was  two  millions,  of 
whom  one  million  wore  Protestants  and 
the  other  Catholics.  (?)  At  the  present 
moment  Ireland  contained  nine  millions  of 
souls,  of  whom  seven  hundred 
were  Protestants,  members  of  the 
blished  church,  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand Presbyterians,  and  all  the  remainder 
were  Catholics  !  (Hear,  bear.)  In  the 
year  1780,  there  were  only  sixty  Catho- 
lic chapels  in  England ;  but  at  this  day, 
by  the  confession  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
himself,  there  were  no  less  than  six  hun- 
dred, either  built  or  in  course  of  erection 
(Continued  cheers)." 

We  call  special  and  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  following  names,  as  proofs 
of  the  extent  to  which  Popery  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety.  They  are  as  follow : — 

"  The  Peers  are— the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk; Earls  of  Shrewsbury  •  Newburgh, 
Fingal,  Traquair,  and  Kenmore;  Lords 


*  The  noble  earl  has  just  givt 
St,  George's  Fields.    Query,  How  much  will  his 


1000/.  for  the  erection  of  a  Popish  chapel  in 
and  successor  give? 
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Arundel,  Clifford,  Dormor,  Dunboyno, 
Ffrencb,  J.ovat,  Louth,  Stourton,  Staf- 
ford, Tremlestou,  Vaux. 

m  The  Baronets  are— Sir  II.  Beding- 
field,  Sir  E.  Blount,  Sir  Clifford  Consta- 
ble, Sir  J.  Gerard,  Sir  T.  Gage,  Sir  T. 
Haggerston.  Sir  II.  Hunloke,  Sir.  J. 
Lawson,  Sir  E.  Mortyn,  Sir  J.  Smythe, 
Sir  J.  Swinburne,  Sir  H.  Titebbourue, 
Sir  F.  Vincent,  Sir  E.  Vavasour,  Sir  Cbas. 
Wolseley,  and  Sir  B.  Wrey,  &e.  die. 

*'  Ths  Roman  Catuolic  Gentry  are 
—Aston,  Best,  Berkley,  Blunt,  Blundell, 
Bodenham,  Cary,  Charlton,  Cbicb 
Canning,  Clavering,  Dalton,  Digby, 
Doughty,  Eyre,  Eccleston,  Eyton,  Gif- 
fard,  Howard,  Hales,  Jones,  Langdale, 
Mornington,  Maxwell,  Mitford,  Ambrose 
Phillips,  Scudamore,  Silvertop,  Stonor, 
Talbot,  Townley,  Wheble,  &c.  &c  6tc. 

*  Tub  Roman  Catholic  Members  or 
Parliament  are— The  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Lord  r  itzalan ;  Messrs.  P.  Howard, Lang- 
dale,  Stanley,  Standish  —  English  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  Messrs.  Archibald,  Bryan, 
Bellew,  Ball,  Barron,  Barry,  J.  Blake, 
R.  D.  Browne,  Butler,  Bodkin,  Sir  VV. 
Brabazon  Chester,  D.  Callaghan,  Fitz- 
simon,  Lynch,  Maher,  Sir  R.  Nagle, 
O'Connell,  Morgan  0'Connell,  J.  O'Con. 
noil,  Morgan  J.  O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connell,  O'Connor  Don,  C.  O'Brien, 
R.  O'Ferral,  J.  Power,  E.  B.  Roche, 
W.  Roche,  Reddington,  Shiel,  Somers. 
J.  H.Talbot,  Wyse. 

'*  Official  Personages  in  Ireland  be- 
ing Roman  Catholics  are— the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  Chief  Remembrancer,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hanaper  Office,  Judge  Ball,  and 
the  Solieitor-Ganeral. 

"  Tab  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Enoland  are— the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Grif- 
fiths, Right  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Walsh,  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Baines, 
—Those  in  Scotland  are — the  Right  Rev. 
And.  Carruthers,  Right  Rev.  J.  Gillis, 
Right  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  Right  Rev. 
John  Murdoch,  Right  Rev.  James  Kyle. 
—Those  in  the  British  Coionies  are— 
the  Right  Rev.  J.  Signay,  bishop  of 
Quebec  ;  Turgon,  bishop  of  Sidnei,  coad- 
jutor. Lartique,  bishop  of  Montreal,  An- 
tony Tabean,  coadjutor.     J.  N.  Pro- 
vencher,  bishop  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Hon. 
A.  Macdonald,  bishop  of  Kingston ;  Re- 
migius   Gaulin,    coadjutor.  Fleming, 
bishop  of  Newfoundland,  M'Eachern, 
New  Brunswick.    Fraxer,  Nova  Scotia. 
Francesco  Javeiro  Carnana,  bishop  of 
Rhodes  and  Malta.    Macdonnel,  bishop 
of  Olympus  and  Trinidad  ;  R.  P.  Smith, 
coadjutor.    Fernandez,  Jamaica.  Mor- 
ris,  Mauritius.     Polding,  Australasia. 
O'Connor,  Madras.    Carew,  Philadel- 
phi*.     St.  Leger,  Calcutta.  Clancy, 
Guiana.    Griffith,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
VOL.  XIX.  mo.  cxn. 


I^stana,  Zante  and  Cephalonia ;  Hynes, 
coadjutor." 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we 
add  tlie  Popish  hierarchy  of  Ireland:— 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Crolly. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pet  M'Laughlin. 
■  Jn.  M'Laughlin. 

 Edw.  Keman. 

 Pat  M'Gettigan. 

 James  Browne. 

— —   Wm.  Higgins. 

 .  j0Dn  Cantwell. 

 Michael  Blake. 

■   1  1  ■ — i — -  Cornel.  Denvir. 
M.  R,  Dr.  Daniel  Murray. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  James  Keating. 

 W.  Kinsella. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Healy,  V.  C. 
Most  Rev.  D.  Michl.  Slattery. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  Murphy. 

 ,  Cornelius  Egan. 

 —  joftn  Ryan. 

 Bartli.  Crotty. 

 Patk.  Kennedy. 

•   Nicholas  Foran. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mac  Hale. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coeu. 

 Pat  M'Nicholas. 

 Put.  Burke. 

 -Edmund  Ffreuch. 

—  1  George  Browne. 

 Fr.  Jos.  O.  Finan. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  appears  from 
the  census  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Di- 
rectory, as  well  as  Protestant  estimates, 
that  there  are  upwards  of  1000  parishes, 
and  considerably  above  2000  priests,  in 
Ireland. 

The  first  remark  worthy  of  notice, 
aAer  this  enumeration,  is  the  gra- 
duated scale  of  assumptions  from 
which  the  papal  hierarchy  shapes  its 
public  pretensions.  Thus,  in  Ireland, 
the  temporal  titles  of  the  sees  are  un- 
blushingly  appropriated.  Dr.  MacHale 
signs  himself  John  Tuam,  and  no 
voice  is  lifted  up,  "Stop  thief  1" 
The  archbishop  is  addressed,  "  Youa 
Grace,"  and  the  bishop, «  My  Lobd." 
In  England,  the  sees  are  not  yet 
claimed  as  titles.  Dr.  Griffiths  does 
not  feel  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived 
when  he  can  sign  himself  Thomas 
London.  But  every  Popish  bishop  in 
England  is  addressed  44  My  Load,"  and 
"  His  Lokpship,"  usque  ad  nauseam.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  "  fisherman  "  feels 
he  has  a  strong  popular  prejudice  to 
grapple  with,  these  lofty  dignities  are 

such 


kept  in  abeyance,  until 
the  slumber  of  Protestants  has  given 
security  to  Rome. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  the 
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chief  Roman  Catholic  persons  of  in- 
fluence in  the  United  Kingdom,  some 
of  whose  names  we  have  given  :— 

Roman  Catholic  peers  and  represent- 
ative Peers  21 

Roman  Catholic  baronets,  at  least  . .  23 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen  of 

largo  property    50 

Roman  Catholic  members  of  parliament  40 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England  4 

Roman  Catliolic  bishops  and  coad- 
jutors in  Scotland   5 

Roman  Catholio  bishops  in  British 

colonies   23 

Roman  Catholic  archbishops  in  Ireland  4 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland. .  S3 

To  shew  that,  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  not  merely  since  the  re- 
moval of  civil  disabilities,  there  has 
been  a  progressive  increase  of  Ro- 
manism, we  refer  to  the  British  Re- 
view for  1817,  page  431  :— 

"  We  have  already  intimated  that  a 
large  Jesuit  college  at  this  moment  exists 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, at  StoneyhuTst.   The  college  has 
room  for  four  or  five  hundred  students, 
independent  of  the  professors,  messen- 
gers, and  domestics.  By  their  exertions, 
Popery  has  alarmingly  increusod  in  the 
duchy.    It  is  certain  that  before  their 
arrival,  there  were  not  half  a  score  of 
Papists  about  Stoney hurst,   The  greater 
part  of  the  population  in  that  vicinity,  to 
the  amount  of  thousands,  are  now  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  the  present  Jesuit  priest 
of  Preston  is  said  to  have  made  a  boast 


and  shop  are  covered  with 
anti.Protestant  publications. 

"In  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Pres- 
ton, and  Liverpool,  there  were  confirmed 
by  the  Romish  bishop,  in  1813,  no  less 
than  three  thousand  children." 

James  Wheble,  Esq.,  late  high-sheriflf 
of  Berkshire,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Rending  Mercury,  in  February 
last,  estimates  the  annual  transitions 
from  Protestantism  to  Popery  at  2000. 
He  says  692  perverts  to  ropery  were 
received  by  Bishop  Walsb  in  1838. 
A  late  Quaker,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
named  Lucas,  has  just  abjured  the 
Friends  for  the  priests. 

In  the  Catholic  Directory,  which  is 
an  avant  courier  of  the  establishment 
of  Popery  duly  recognised,  the  pro- 
vinces, diocesses,  and  parishes  of  Ire- 
land are  all  parcelled  out  among  the 
Romish  clergy.  For  instance,  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  is  spoken  of  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  Archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
Primatial  See  of  Ireland : 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate 
of  all  Ireland,  6tc.  etc." 

The  diocess  of  Down  and  Connor, 
it  appears,  has  for  its  bishop  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Denvir. 

The  diocess  of  Ardagh  has,  it  is  an- 
nounced, the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Higgins  for  its  bishop  ;  and  the  very  rev. 
the  dean  is  not  that  respected,  pious, 
that  when  ho  came  to  the  place,  a  little     and  able  assertor  of  Protestant  truth,  Dr. 

Murray,  but  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
Furelly  1 

The  following  announcement  must 
surely  involve  the  postman  in  frequent 
mistakes  :— 

"  Arcbdiocess  of  Tuam.   50  parishes. 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  John 
M'Hale,  Archbishop.  Consecrated, 
12th  June,  1825." 

Power  Tuam,  we  presume,  must 
hide  his  diminished  head  before  John 
Tuam  ! ! 

IN  THE  COLONIES,  &CC. 

In  Upper  Canada  there  are,  as  de-  tholic  Church  has  all  the  tithe,  liable 
clared  in  the  parliamentary  papers  of    only  to  a  few  exceptions  in  favour  of 


more  than  twenty  years  since,  a  email  room 
would  have  accommodated  hie  whole  con- 
gregation,  whereas  now  two  large  chajxh, 
which  have  been  since  erected,  and  are  each 
cajkible  of  containing  two  thousand,  are  not 
sufficient  for  their  converts.   It  is  a  fact 
that  these  Jesuits  have  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically preached  for  years  past  in 
the  populous  town  of  Preston,  nguinst 
the  English  Church  and  faith  ;  while  it 
is  snid  that  even  the  booksellers  of  the 
town  are  afraid  publicly  to  expose  for 
sale  any  books  against  Popery,  though 
there  is  a  bookseller  in  the  town, 


1836,  which  are  our  authorities  in  the 
following  statements  on  the  colonies, 
thirty  Roman  Catholic  priests  receiv- 
ing from  government  50/.  each,  and 
one  bishop  receiving  100/. 

In  Lower  Canada,  according  to 
the  same  documents,  the  Roman  Ca- 


Protestants.  A  numerous  priesthood 
swarms  in  that  colonial  epitome  of  Ire- 
land. The  Popish  bishop  receives  from 
our  government  1000/.(!)  per  annum. 

In  Newfoundland, the  Romish  Bishop 
has  75/.  per  annum,  by  parliamentary 
grant. 
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"  A  grant  of  eight  acres  of  land,"  ssys  the  emancipated  negroes.   Better  that 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  on  Church  the  children  of  Africa  had  remained  in 

and  State,  «•  has  lately  heen  made  for  the  sucu  slavery  as  they  were  born  in,  than 

erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  come  under  lne  iron  crosier  arKj  soui 

It  is  stated  by  parties  connected  with  despotism  of  Home, 

the  colony,  that  the  contributions  of  the  n„»»;„;-«      vi»*  n-;**!*    ™'.A  k„ 

Roman  Catholics  of  Newfoundland  to  ^^^J^JS^9  ?  * 

the  support  of  their  bishop  and  clergv,  »»e  colonial  government, 

amount  in  value  to  not  less  than  dOOO/,  Mountserrat  and  Barbados—  Two 

or  70001.  annually."  priests,  ditto. 

Gibraltar.— Church  of  Rome  re- 

Jamuica. — One  Romish  bishop,  and  ceives  from  government  196/.  per  an- 

two  priests.  num,  of  which  the  vicar-apostolic  takes 

Trinidad. — Two  Romish  bishops,  100/. 
Drs.  M'Donnell  and  Smith,  and  twenty-  Malta.— A  Romish  chaplain  is  sup- 
two  priests;  to  whom  it  appears,  by  ported  by  our  government,  and  mili- 
the  parliamentary  papers  referred  to,  tary  salutes  paid  to  Popish  festivals. 
2487/.  was  granted  by  government  in  Ionian  Island*.  —  Thirteen  popish 
1835,  whereas  860/.  only  was  given  to  chapels,  with  salaries  amounting  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church.  1010/.  per  annum. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Irishman's  Australasia. —  One  Romish  bishop, 
idea  of  reciprocity,  which  was  almost  and  twenty-two  priests ;  and  these  are 
all  on  one  side.  endowed  by  our  government  on  the 

Granada. — Six  priests,  to  whom  are  same  terms  as  the  clergy  of  the  English 

given  certain  lands  as  their  support.  and  Scottish  churches.   To  the  deep 

St.  Vincent. — Two  priests.  disgrace  of  the  presbytery  of  New 

St.  Lucia.— Six  priests,  to  whom  are  South  Wales,  a  unanimous  vote  was 

granted  11,000  francs  per  annum,  passed  approving  of  these  "judicious 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1839  adds,  and  impartial  regulations;"  and  Dr. 

"  Permanent  salaries  have  been  granted  Lang  has  lauded  this  sacrifice  of  prin- 

by  the  colonial  government  to  these  ciple  in  no  measured  terms.  Dr.  Pold- 

four,  and  a  similar  provision  made  for  ing,  the  Popish  bishop,  was  sent  out 

an  additional  one."  by  our  government.   On  the  27th  of 

Dr.  Smith,  the  coadjutor  bishop,  is  August,  1838,  the  following  estimates 

now  in  England,  begging  from  the  were  moved  by  the  secretary,  and 

West  India  merchants,  under  the  plea  agreed  to  by  the  Legislative  Council :— - 
that  the  priests  alone  are  able  to  quiet 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  £ 500 

The  vicar-general    200 

Fourteen  Roman  Catholio  chaplains,  at  150k  each  per  annum   2100 

To  provide  salaries  for  fix  additional  chaplains,  expected  to  arrive  in  the  year  1839  900 

of 37 00 

Prospective  Encouragement, 

A 1  Iowa  ace  to  chaplains  for  travelling  expenses   200 

Towards  erecting  chapels  and  dwellings  for  chaplains,  on  condition  of  an 

BQUAL  SUM  BtINO  RAISED  BY  FRIVATR  CONTRIBUTIONS  1600 

.£1800 

Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
Towards  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  at  present  established  in 

the  colony    800 

In  aid  of  additional  schools,  on  condition  of  sums  to  an  equal  amount  being 

raised  hy  private  contributions   300 

Towards  the  support  of  destitute  Roman  Catholic  children   1000 

£2100 

Madras  Missionf  or  India. — Two  Church  be  added  the  annual  grant  to 
bishops  and  ten  priests;  to  whom  are  Maynooth,  it  will  be  found  that  our 
given,  by  the  state,  16,697  sicca  government— Tory  or  Whig,  for  both 
rupees,  or  1669/.  14f.  are  equally  guilty— grants,  for  the  dis- 

If  to  these  endowments  of  the  Romish    honour  of  God,  the  ruin  of  souls,  and 
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the  extinction  of  truth,  not  less  than 
30,000/.  per  annum.  If  to  all  these 
the  grants  to  the  national  schools  of 
Ireland  be  added,  the  countenance 
shewn  to  the  Papal  Church  by  our 
country  is  most  painful.  Disastrous 
policy!  Surely, individual  Protestants 
will  neutralise  this  pernicious  conduct, 
by  doing  much  more  than  they  have 
done  for  the  downfall  of  Babylon. 

On  reviewing  the  statistics  of  Popery, 
we  must  see  that  no  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  account  for  the  increase  of 
Papists.  In  1 792,  there  were  not  more 
than  35  Popish  chapels  in  England; 
in  1839,  there  are,  at  least,  453.  The 
population  of  England,  in  1790,  was 
8,475,000.  The  fair  ratio  of  increase 
may  be  reckoned  at  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  will  give  us, 
in  1839,  about  15,000.  Hie  popu- 
lation has  not  doubled  in  these  last 
fiAy  years ;  but  suppose  it  had  doubled 
itself,  then  the  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease of  Romish  population  should 
be  70.  Instead  of  this  it  is  453.  The 
following  statement  on  this  point  is 
from  an  admirable  report,  read  at  the 
Bath  auxiliary  to  the  Reformation 
Society,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lathbury,  in 
January  last : — 

"  The  exact  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  England  and  Wales  cannot  be 
ascertained.  It  may,  however,  be  stated, 
that  they  are  estimated  at  2,000,000.  In 
1767,  die  House  of  Lords  ordered  a 
return  of  all  Papists  in  England  and 
Wales,  when  the  numbers  were  67,91 6. 
Another  return  was  ordered  in  1780, 
when  the  numbers  were  69,876  ;  shew- 
ing an  increase,  in  thirteen  years,  of 
only  146<>.  It  would  be  impossible  ex- 
uctiy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  except  under  the  authority  of 
a  parliamentary  order ;  but  if  the  number 
ia  about  «,0oo,0o0,  then  they  ore  nearly 
twenty-nine  times  more  numerous  now 
than  they  were  ia  1780,  while  the  popu. 
latioa  ot  the  country  is  only  double  what 
it  was  in  that  year. ' 

The  Rev.  1 1  aid  an  e  Stueart,  in  his 
annual  address,  on  Prayer,  for  1839, 
observes  :— 

"  There  is  also  that  increase  of  power 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  kingdom, 
the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  that  brings 
to  mind  her  proud  boast  as  given  by 
St.  John — '  I  sit  as  a  queen,  and  am  no 
widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow,'  forget- 
ful that  it  is  declared, '  her  plagues  come 
in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and 
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famine,  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned 
with  fire ;  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God 
who  judgeth  her.'  For  whilst,  in  the 
year  1793,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
there  were  only  thirty  Roman  Catholic 
c Impels,  now  there  are  above  6ve  hun- 
dred .  And,  as  if  to  prepare  the  way  for 
ber  vainly  expected  triumphs,  in  this 
year  her  advocates  in  Ireland  have 
formed,  as  it  is  termod,  a  1  Precursor 
Society.'  Some  of  her  most  influential 
members  have  also  commenced,  in  Eng- 
land, '  the  Catholic  Institute a  society 
which  has  for  its  object,  as  its  promoters 
declare,  to  defend  the  purity  and  truth 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  and 
circulate  useful  information  on  thoae 
subjects,  and  for  tins  purpose  to  organise 
local  committees,  and  to  solicit  and  avail 
themselves  of  individuals  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
so  that  its  influence  may  extend  to  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to 
every  colony. 

"  Thus  systematically  is  the  cause  of 
our  Lord  assailed,  and  thus  systematically 
is  preparation  making  for  the  advance, 
ment  of  that  idolatrous  church,  of  which 
the  Lord  has  said,  '  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues.' " 

Proselytism,  influx  of  Irish,  bribery, 
menaces,  and  other  active  measures, 
are  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  Popery 
on  the  side  of  Rome;  and  indirfer- 
entism,  false  liberality,  end  political 
partisanship,  are  the  causes  on  the 
side  of  Protestants.  We  close,  as 
we  began,  by  staling  that  we  regard 
every  Popish  chapel  as  a  moral  ulcer 
on  the  surface  of  England.  Most  de- 
structive will  it  be  of  our  noblest  in- 
terests if  this  process  of  ulceration  is 
allowed  to  go  on.  Nor  is  it  our  modern 
balms  that  will  remove  them.  They 
roust  be  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  What  Neal  fthe  Puritan  bis- 
toriau)  said  in  his  day,  may  be  re- 
echoed now—" Great  industry  is  used 
by  numbers  of  priests  to  undermine 
the  Protestant  religion.  Shall  Pro- 
testants then  sleep,  while  the  enemy  is 
cutting  away  the  ground  under  their 
feet?"  We  are  sure  they  will  not.  We 
have  presented  these  statistical  re- 
searches, not,  we  repeat,  as  matter  of 
alarm,  but  as  a  pressing  and  powerful 
demand  on  the  energies  and  inter- 
cessions of  all  that  hate  "the  abomi- 
nation that  maketh  desolate,"  and 
love  the  glorious  truths  embodied  in 
the  standards  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

We  have  heard  it  rumoured,  that  the 
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liomtsh  hierarchy  are  rejoiced  that  we 
acknowledge  their  progress  and  pre- 
tensions ;  and  amid  the  incense  of  the 
adulation  wherewith  certain  politico- 
religious  indifferent*  becloud  them,  they 
see,  in  brilliant  perspective,  the  return- 
ing days  of  a  Hildebrand.  We  care 
nothing  about  their  joy  or  their  hatred, 
their  smiles  or  their  tears.  This  one 
pledge  we  wilt  deliberately  make  them 
and  their  supporters,  too,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  not  merely  rare  and 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  peculiar 
plans,  processes,  and  resources,  where- 


by the  Jesuits  of  England  urge  on  their 
abominable  superstition,  but  also  an 

deeds,  the  sanguinary  and  anti-social 
principles  by  which  the  footsteps  of 
Romanism  are  now,  as  of  old,  in- 
delibly stained.  Let  not  the  Popish 
priesthood  begin  too  soon  to  rejoice. 
We  mean  not  to  rest  till  Protestantism 
rise  to  a  sense  of  the  virulence  and 
assiduity  of  its  assailants  ;  and,  like 
Samson  of  old,  not  only  burst  the  withes 
that  bind  her  limbs,  but  sweep  the  land 
of  every  vestige  of  Italian  priestcraft. 


HOR*  CATNACHIAN£. 


A  DISSERTATION  OR  BALLADS,  WITH  A  PEW  UNNECESSARY  REMARKS  0{f 
JONATHAN  WILD,  JOHN  SKEPPARD,  PAUL  CLIPPORD,  AND  PAOIN,  ESQRS. 

to  obtain  his  knowledge  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  trust  more  to  the  people's 
description  of  themselves,  than  to  Bul- 
wer's  ingenious  inconsistencies,  and 
Dickens's  startling,  pleasing,  unnatural 
caricatures. 

For,  without  disparagement  of  their 
merits,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us, 
icn  either  of  these  writers  has 


We  lad  occasion,  last  year,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  cheap  periodical  press 
as  it  then  existed  in  London ;  and  have 
thought  that,  as  a  pendant  to  the  article 
then  published,  which  treated  of  the 
popular  prose  of  the  day,  a  few  words 
regarding  the  popular  poetry  might  not 
be  unwelcome  to  the  reader.  A  file  of 
penny  newspapers,  or  a  bundle  of  bal- 
lads, are  not,  to  be  sure,  amongst  the 
most  dignihtd  parts  of  the  historical 
collection,  but,  nevertheless,  they  form 
some  part  in  it;  and  as  it  may  be 
pretty  confidently  predicted  that  many 
of  the  newspapers  will  cease  to  appear, 
and  most  of  the  songs  will  be  forgotten, 
while  Fraier'i  Magazine  is  still,  under 
the  guidance  of  our  successors,  the 
great  instructor  and  entertainer  of  the 
descendants  of  the  present  public,  we 
feel,  as  it  were,  that  we  shall  confer  a 
benefit  on  posterity,  in  giving  some 
brief  account  of  the  fugitive  poetry  of 
the  year  1639;  not  to  mention  the 
actual  good  which  the  present  sub- 
scriber to  Heoina  must  derive  from 
the  perusal  of  the  ensuing  article. 

We  (that  is,  the  middling  classes) 
have  been  favoured  of  late  with  a  great 
number  of  descriptions  of  our  betters, 
and  of  Uie  society  which  they  keep ; 
and  have  had  also,  from  one  or  two 
popular  authors,  many  facetious  ac- 
counts of  the  ways  of  life  of  our  in- 
feriors. There  is  in  some  of  these  his- 
tories more  fun  —  in  all,  more  fancy 
and  romance — than  are  ordinarily 
found  iu  humble  life ;  and  we  recom- 
mend the  admirer  of  such  scenes,  if  he 
would  nave  an  accurate  notion  of  them, 


that  when 
descended  from  his  natural  sphere  to 
indulge  the  public  with  pictures  of 
low  life — of  the  ways  of  cut-throats, 
burglars,  women  of  bad  life,  Jew  old- 
clothesmen,  and  others,  who  are  intro- 
duced as  talking  the  most  exquisite 
slang  and  bad  grammar  under  circum- 
stances the  most  profoundly  tragic  — it 
has  always  been  our  opinion  that  the 
scenes  so  sketched  are  perfectly  absurd 
and  unreal ;  and  that  the  favourite,  or 
Newgate  parts,  of  Paul  Clifford  and 
Oliver  Twitt  are  calculated,  however 
they  may  amuse,  most  eminently  to 
mislead  the  public. 

Depend  upon  it,  that  Shire  Lane 
does  not  in  the  least  decree  resemble 
Mr.  Dickens's  description  of  that  lo- 
cality ;  that  the  robber's  den  in  Pel  ham, 
or  Die  Bath  rendezvous  of  the  thieves  in 
Paul  Clifford,  are  but  creations  of  the 
fancy  ofthe  honourable  baronet  who 
wrote  those  popular  novels,  and  who 
knows  as  much  about  low  life  as  he 
does  of  German  metaphysics.  As,  in- 
deed, how  should  he  know  7  He  never 
had  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
the  thieves, cut- throats,  old-clothesmen, 
prostitutes,  or  pickpockets,  described  ; 
nor  can  the  admirable  Boz  be  expected 
to  have  had  any  such  experience. 
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Accordingly,  the  description  which 
these  authors  give  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion, is  just  as  accurate  and  like  nature 
as  one  of  the  prints  in  Beauty  s  Costume 
is  like  a  real  woman  in  a  real  foreign 
dress;  or  as  Macbeth,  performed  by 
Mr.  Garrick  in  a  full-bottomed  wig 
and  red  velveteen  breeches,  was  tike 
the  real  Thane  of  Cawdor;  or  as  a 
speech  by  Mr. Daniel  O'Connell,  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  real  statement 
of  facts,  is  a  real  statement  of  facts ; 
or  as  a  mixture  of  Roussillon  wine, 
brandy,  hermitage,  and  Bordeaux, 
which  is  called  claret,  is  claret.  There 
is  no  truth  in  any  of  these  things  ;  but 
we  are  willing  to  pass  them  off  as  truth, 
and  have  entereu  conventionally  into 
an  agreement  that  they  shall  be  re- 
ceived among  us  in  place  of  the  real 
thing.  Perhaps  we  prefer  them — the 
loaded  claret,  and  loaded  speeches, 
and  the  absurd  gimcrack  pictures— as 
our  ancestors  did  Mr.  Garrick *s  wig 
and  breeches,  to  mere  nature.  As  these 
are  shams,  the  present  popular  descrip- 
tions of  low  life  are  shams;  of  the 
vogue  and  construction  of  which  we 
take  the  clinquant  of  the  antithesis  to 
be  the  secret.  It  is  endlessly  tickling 
the  reader ;  and,  while  it  does,  the 
writer  will  not,  of  course,  give  up  such 
a  favourite  mode  of  composition.  Our 
public  has  grown  to  be  tired  of  bearing 
great  characters,  or  even  ordinary  ones, 
uttering  virtuous  sentiments;  but  put 
them  in  the  mouth  of  a  street-walker, 
and  straightway  they  become  agreeable 
to  listen  to.  We  are  sick  of  heroic 
griefs,  passions,  tragedies  ;  but  take 
them  out  of  the  palace,  and  place  them 
in  the  thiePs  boozing  ken — be  prodigal 
of  irony,  of  slang,  and  bad  grammar — 
sprinkle  with  cant  phrases— leave  out 
the  h's,  double  the  v's,  divide  the  w's 
(as  may  be  necessary),  and  tragedy  be- 
comes interesting  once  more.  The 
reader  is  excited  by  the  mixture  of 
horror  and  fun  which  such  works  pre- 
sent, who  would  go  to  sleep  over  a 
tragedy  of  the  regular  sober  old  stamp, 
where  there  is  none  of  the  gross  lan- 
guage, gross  character,  and  outrageous 
contrasts  of  the  present  literary  school. 
In  old  times,  Tragedy  used  to  walk 
about  on  a  high-heeled  cothurnus, 
pompous,  stilted,  and  unnatural.  He 
is  unnatural  now,  too,  but  in  the  op- 
posite extreme ;  for  he  appears  without 
a  shoe  to  his  foot,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
beggar  or  a  thief. 

All  these  opinions  are,  to  be  sure, 


delivered  ex  cuthedrA,  from  the  solemn 
critical  chair ;  but  when  out  of  it,  and 
in  private,  we  humbly  acknowledge 
that  we  have  read  every  one  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  tales  with  the  most  eager  de- 
light, that  we  watch  for  Nicholas 
Nickleby  as  the  month  comes  round, 
and  have  the  strongest  curiosity  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Ainsworth's  new 
work,  Jack  Sheppard.  Mr.  Long  Ned, 
Mr.  Paul  Clifford,  Mr.  William  Sykes, 
Mr.  Fagin,  Mr.  John  Sheppard  (just 
mentioned),  and  Mr.  Richard  Turpin, 
whose  portraits  are  the  most  striking 
in  the  modern  and  fashionable  ThiePs 
Gallery,  are  gentlemen  whom  we  must 
all  admire.  We  could  "  hug  the  rogues 
and  love  them,"  and  do — in  private. 
In  public  it  is,  however,  quite  wrong 
to  avow  such  likings,  and  to  be  seen 
in  such  company. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  above 
train  of  reflections,  and  carried  a  little 
from  the  point  we  set  out  at,  viz.  the 
file  of  penny  newspapers,  and  the 
bundle  of  popular  ballads ;  being  de- 
sirous, before  we  spoke  of  them,  to 
warn  the  reader  of  the  existence  of 
counterfeits,  and  to  enjoin  him,  if  he 
is  curious  about  matters  of  low  life,  to 
go  to  the  real  source,  which  is  open  to 
him,  aud  not  trust  to  the  descriptions 
of  poetical  travellers,  who  talk  wildly 
and  cleverly,  exaggerate  much,  and 
know  very  little  of  the  scenes  which 
they  pretend  to  describe.  Let  him  try, 
for  instance,  three  numbers  of  the  — — 
twopenny  newspaper :  there  is  more 
information  about  thieves,  ruffians, 
swindlers  of  both  sexes,  more  real  vul- 
garity, more  tremendous  slang,  more 
unconscious,  honest,  blackguard  na- 
ture, in  fact,  than  Mr.  Dickens  will 
ever  give  to  the  public.  There  sits 
Blackguardism,  calm,  simple  at  ease, 
uttering  her  own  thoughts  in  her  own 
language ;  not  having  a  gentleman  for 
a  mouthpiece,  not  decked  out  with  any 
artificial  flowers  of  wit,  nor  trammelled 
by  any  notions  of  politeness  or  decorum. 
She  has  her  own  jokes,  words,  ways, 
as  different  from  those  that  our  popular 
writers  choose  to  give  to  her,  as  their 
habits  are  from  hers  :  and  when  we  say 
that  neither  Mr.  Dickens,  nor  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  norSirLytton  Bulwer,  can  write 
about  what  they  know  not,  we  presume 
that  not  one  of  those  three  gentlemen 
will  be  insulted  at  an  imputation  of 
ignorance  on  a  subject  where  know- 
ledge is  not,  after  all,  very  desirable. 
Fielding,  now,  Had  some  experience 
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about  such  characters;  and  oh!  with 
what  a  difference  of  humour  and  per- 
ception did  he  view  and  write  about 
them.  Dickens's  Jew,  Fagin,  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  actors  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  stage;  but,  like  a  fa- 
vourite actor,  the  Jew  is  always  making 
points  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  audience. 
We  laugh  at  his  jokes,  because  we  are 
a  party  to  them,  as  it  were,  and  receive 
at  every  fresh  epigram  a  knowing  wink 
from  the  old  man's  eye,  which  lets  us 
into  the  whole  secret.  Look,  now,  at 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great—the  great, 
indeed.  See  how  gravely  he  goes  to 
work,  how  simply,  how  unconsciously. 
There  is  no  leering  and  bandying  with 
the  galleries,  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not 
what  he  seems ;  no  joking  and  epi- 
grams about  his  profession :  he  is  in 
earnest,  as  the  author  was  when  he  de- 
scribed him ;  as  earnest  as  a  great  man 
would  be  with  a  great  purpose.  Fagin 
is  only  a  clever  portrait,  with  some  of 
the  artist's  mannerism — a  mask,  from 
Dcnina  winch  somebody  is  uttering  oit- 
terest  epigrams, — not  an  immortal  man, 
like  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Wild. 

Except,  then,  by  such  a  powerful 
hand  as  Fielding's,  descriptions  of  the 


low  have  seldom  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  amateurs;  and  the  Newgate 
Calendar  or  the  cheap  papers  (which, 
we  take  it,  are  written  by  authors  of  the 
class  to  whom  they  are  addressed)  are 
far  better  guides  for  the  polite  reader 
who  wishes  to  cultivate  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  These  papers  relate,  for 
the  most  part,  to  actual  occurrences, 
characters,  and  modes  of  life.  But  we 
have  read  Miss  Martineau,  and  know 
that,  for  one  who  seeks  "  how  to  ob- 
serve," there  is  much  curious  and  de- 
lightful information  from  the  poetry  of 
a  nation,  as  well  as  from  its  prose,  and 
come  at  last  to  our  bundle  of  ballads 
that  are  to  afford  us  these  new  lights ; 
and  that  we  purchased  at  the  cele- 
brated establishment  of  Mr.  Catnach, 
who,  like  Wordsworth's  Robin  Hood, 
is  "  a  famous  man,  the  English  ballad- 
singer's  joy.** 

Mr.  Calnach's  emporium  is  situated 
in  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials ;  and 
the  curious  will  not  be  ill  repaid  by  a 
visit  to  it.  It  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  lighter  pleasures  of  the 
poor  in  London.  Valentines,  such  as 
are  hawked  about  at  this  season  — 


The     baker's    val-en-tine,     and  the  butcher's  val-en-tine, 


the    housemaid's  val*en  •  tine,     and  the  footman's  val-en  -  tine. 


children's  toys,  in  the  shape  of  little 
carts,  tin-trumpets,  drums,  dolls,  pic- 
ture-books, lollipops,  pin -cushions, 
laces,  and  such  wares  as  are  sold  by 
the  humble  itinerant  merchants  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  metropolis,  are 
here  to  be  purchased  wholesale.  The 
great  trade,  however,  is  in  ballads. 
Here  comes  the  wandering  minstrel  to 
purchase  his  stock  in  trade ;  the  wares 
that  are  sold  by  him  at  a  halfpenny  the 
yard  being  bought,  as  may  be  supposed, 
at  a  much  lower  rate  from  Mr.  Catnach. 
These  songs,  which  it  is  our  purpose 
to  consider,  might  be  divided  into  the 
sentimental  and  pathetic,  the  ludicrous 
and  satirical,  the  political,  the  descrip- 
tive, and  the  fashionable.  They  come 
from  all  sources,— Tom  Dibdin,  Tom 


Moore,  Bailey  (Tom  and  F.  W.  N.), 
Praed,  F.  Fitzgerald,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Horace  Twiss,  Ditto  Smith,  James 
Smith,  James  Crow,  Hook,  Hood, 
Reynolds,  Hannah  More,  Coliseum 
Sloman,  Lord  Byron,  and  others,  have 
all  contributed  to  the  collection  now  in 
our  possession.  The  old  ballad-writers 
have  likewise  been  put  in  requisition  ; 
and  along  with  them  the  actual  name- 
less scribes  of  modern  Grub  Street, 
who  furnish  satires  and  ballads  de  cir- 
Constance,  chastising  the  follies,  or 
chronicling  in  playful  verse  the  events 
of  the  day.  A  collection  more  curious 
cannot  be  easily  imagined ;  and  it  is 
instructive  too,  for  we  may  take  the 
firm  of  Catnach  (Catnach  himself  has, 
as  we  are  informed,  long  since  retired 
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with  a  fortune)  as  the  representative  of 
the  |K>pular  poetical  taste,  and  can  trace 
no  small  number  of  the  nation's  ha- 
bits, opinions,  likings  and  dislikmgs, 
from  the  favourite  songs  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

And  it  is  incredible  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  sale  of  these  little  tracts  extends. 
We  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
January,  a  man,  who  keeps  a  retail  shop 
for  cheap  publications,  employed  in 
colouring  valentines  for  the  ensuing 
month.  He  said  that  he  could  colour 
six  hundred  of  these  in  a  day  (a  blotch 
of  flesh  or  salmon  colour,  a  dab  of  red, 
and  a  smear  of  blue,  forming  the  colour) ; 
and  being  employed  for  a  full  month 
in  the  occupation,  must  l>ave  prepared 
himself  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand 
of  such  pictures.  Fancy  the  other 
people  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  and 
we  may  calculate  that  near  a  million 
copies  of  these  works  are  published, 
purchased,  and  admired — of  works 
about  which  the  reader  of  this  Magazine 
most  likelyknows,nothing,  and  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  people  who  purchase 
them,  of  their  tastes,  or  of  tbeir  manner 
of  life.  All  these  people  have  their 
own  society,  manners,  amusements, 
intrigues,  crimes,  follies,  and  fashions, 
just  as  well  as  the  twelve  thousand  fa- 
milies whose  names  are  registered  in 
the  Court  Guide.  Fraser  sells  to  his 
thousands,  but  Calnach  to  his  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  who  have  this  advantage 
over  us,  that  while  by  cheap  printing, 
and  the  progress  of  the  art  of  reading, 
the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
Court  Guide  world  are  well  known  to 
them,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  no 
idea  of  their  manners,  no  relish  for 
their  amusements,  except  as  we  sec 
them  in  Box's  witty  puppet-show  :  an 
entertaining  exhibition,  all  must  allow, 
but  not  a  faithful  one. 

The  world,  the  honest  working  world, 
is  not  idle  enough  to  have  reached  such 
a  high  point  in  the  art  of  joking  as  Boz 
would  assign  it.  A  great  deal  of  ease, 
and  leisure  of  mind  and  body,  are  re- 
quired for  persons,  before  they  can 
make  much  proficiency  in  that  science ; 
and  our  labouring  men  have  not,  as  we 
scarcely  need  say,  much  time  for  this, 
the  study  of  idleness.  In  the  original 
ballads  before  us,  the  humour  is  very 
simple  indeed.  It  i.s  Punch's  humour, 
that  lies  not  so  much  in  the  point  of  his 
replies  as  of  his  stick.  The  jokes  are 
of  the  simplest  formation ;  and  much 
more  droll  than  they,  are  the  notions  of 


the  sublime  and  pathetic,  of  all  of  which 
we  sliall  try  and  give  some  instances. 

We  have  songs  in  praise  of  poachers, 
smugglers,  and  other  evaders  of  the 
law.  These  characters  have  long  been 
popular,  from  the  daring  which  forms 
a  part  of  their  profession,  and  from 
their  tiicks  upon  landlords,  excisemen, 
soldiers,  policemen,  who  are  the  na- 
tural tyrants  of  the  poor,  and  whom 
they  lampoon  as  boys  do  the  school- 
master who  flogs  them.  Against  police- 
men, especially,  the  J«ondon  ballad- 
writers  (and,  indeed,  the  graver  poli- 
tical organs  of  the  working  men  in 
general)  direct  a  world  of  satire.  We 
have  several  instances  of  this  popular 
feeling  regarding  the  policemen  in  the 
songs  before  us.  Titus,  for  instance, 
in  a  general  satire,  entitled,  "  Wonder- 
ful Times,  and  Things  very  extraordi- 
nary/' after  alluding  to  the  "  sailor 
dwelling  in  Windsor,  'tis  true  upon  my 
life,  who  never  would  be  satisfied  till 
he  had  a  German  wife,"  the  poet  attacks 
Sir  John  Key,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  "  a  soldier  who  at  Waterloo  run  mad," 
and  Dom  Miguel  and  Dora  Pedro/1  who 
has  had  a  glorious  row."  Having  thus 
disposed  of  political  matters,  the  bard 
turns  to  private  satire,  and  the  first 
object  of  his  malice  is  a  policeman : 

"  A  policeman,  L       ,  letter  K,  349, 
In  the  Mile-end  Rood,  good  lack-n-day, 

has  play'd  some  tricks  so  6ne ; 
While  the  butcher  for  a  moment  from  hu 

window  turn'd  his  back, 
Hie  policeman  collard  a  piece  of  beef,  like 

tit  fal  la  ra  whack. 

The  butcher  saw  him  take  the  beef,  which 

griev'd  him  full  tore, 
So  without  any  more  to  do  he  kick'd  him 

from  tho  door ; 
They  took  his  trousers,  cost,  and  boou, 

aud  order 'd  him  the  sack, 
So  the  commissioners  deprived  him  of  his 

tit  fid  la  ra  whack." 

Of  the  words,  "  Tit  fal  la  ra  whack," 
which  form  the  burden  of  this  song, 
the  meaning  is  somewhat  dubious. 
They  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  a 
piece  of  beef,  to  a  policeman's  com- 
mission, to  the  cry  which  hi  a  grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  uttered  on  being 
deprived  of  twelve  inches  of  his  nose, 
and  constitute,  indeed,  the  chief  point 
of  the  song.  Another  adventure  of  a 
policeman  follows ;  and  afterwards  we 
come  to  the  following  smart  satire 
upon  the  consumers  of  gin : 
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"An  old  woman  lived  in  Greenwich  town, 

that  wore  a  soldier  a  cost, 
And  to  swallow  gin  she  long'd  to  have  the 

railroads  in  her  throat : 
As  she  was  coming  from  Horn  Fair  she 

thought  to  hare  a  lark — 
She  swallow'd  twenty  wooden  legs,  and 

bolted  Greenwich  Park. 

So  to  conclude  my  ditty,  and  for  to  make 
an  end, 

They  say  we  shall  no  taxes  pay,  then  off 

we  11  quickly  send 
The  rogues  that  did  for  taxes  call  to  the 

d —  in  a  pack ; 
They  may  take  their  books  and  toddle  off, 

like  tit  fa  la  ra  whack." 

Another  ballad  is  entitled  "  A  Con- 
versation between  the  Rose,  Shamrock, 
and  Thistle."  Again  the  present  state 
of  the  nation  is  satirised  ;  and  the  poor 
policemen  are  made  the  subjects  of  the 
poet's  scorn. 

"  Down  by  a  chrystal  fountain. 

As  I  alone  one  morn  did  stray, 
The  Shamrock,  Thistle,  and  the  Hose, 

Unto  each  other  they  did  say, 
'  Alterations  must  take  place, 

For  Britons  seem  in  grief  and  wo; 
Such  times  was  never  seen  before 

In  the  land  called  bonny  England  O. 

in  former  days  our  fathers  says 

The  timea  were  different  far  from  now, 
The  taxes  were  not  half  so  high, 

The  poor  man  kept  a  pig  and  cow  : 
His  family  was  neat  and  clean, 

And  cheerful  they  along  did  go ; 
Distress  by  few  waa  seldom  fell 

In  the  land  of  bonny  England  O. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  ruled  the  land, 

She  passed  a  law  to  feed  the  poor, 
And  people  no  occasion  had 

To  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door. 
Employment  every  one  could  find, 

And  cheerful  to  his  labour  go  ; 
But  now  they've  passed  a  poor-law  bill 

To  starve  die  poor  of  England  O. 

That  time  they  no  policeman  had 

By  day  and  night  the  streets  to  roaiu  ; 

TAf  station  Itousts  wer«  not  built, 

flttfys  %t%  ^M^toOr*  tA^tt  tt^tfttC  htytfi€ t 

But  now  the  laws  are  altered  much ; 
1£  peaceable  you  do  not  go, 

A  broken  head  you  mav  expect, 
So  much  for  bonny  En  ^  laud  O. 

The  farmer's  wife  to  market  rode 
Upon  a  horse  and  pannel  neat ; 

She  wore  a  linsey  wolsey  gown. 

Her  clothing  wholesome,  clean,  and 
neat. 

Silk  gowns  with  parasols  and  veils, 
Scented  with  musk  is  now  the  go, 

A  line  blood  horse  to  ride  —  oh, 
What  a  ehanoo  in  bonny  England  ().' 


Come,  Britons,  eheer  your  spirits  up, 

And  let  us  hope  the  times  will  mend ; 
We  are  well  aware  'tis  almost  time 

Oppression  should  be  at  an  end. 
When  men  were  for  their  labour  paid. 

And  rates  and  taxes  both  were  low, 
That  was  the  time  to  livo  und  see 

The  land  o'  bonny  England  O." 

The  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  force  is  here  very 
naively  explained  by  the  writer;  whose 
idea  of  the  public  happiness  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  built  on 
his  assertion,  that  there  were  in  those 
day*  no  policemen,  no  station-house, 
and  no  punishment  for  an  honest  Briton 
when  drunk.  The  assertion  that  "  al- 
terations must  take  place,"  and  that 
"  such  times  was  never  seen  before," 
are  founded  on  fact,  and  pretty  severe 
hits  upon  the  government  of  Lord 
Melbourne. 

Our  next  ballad  treats  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  is,  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  railroad  for  gin,  probably  from 
the  pen  of  the  facetious  author  of  "  Tit 
fal  la  ra  whack  1" 

"  A  Touch  at  the  Tivm. 

Atteud  you  gallant  heroes,  of  high  and 

low  degree, 
You  shall  bear  the  subject  of  the  times, 

so  listen  unto  me : 
The  present  topics  of  the  day  I  will  give 

you  in  rhymes, 
All  the  nation  is  conversing  about  the 

present  times. 

Chorus— And  they  are  all  con- 
versing, <Stc. 

Pray  what  may  yott  think  about  the 

Tories  and  the  Whigs  t 
Why  I  think  through  the  country  they 

have  played  some  prettv  rigs  ; 
For  like  a  set  of  rogues  and  fools,  John 

Bull  they  have  been  puffing, 
And  after  all  their  promises,  they  are 

daily  doing  nothing. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Sir  Andrew 

Ague-cheek  ? 
They  say  he  is  a  curious  chap,  he  sits 

but  once  a  week, 
For  since  he  lost  his  Sunday-bill,  he  is 

deprived  of  riches, 
And  for  to  get  himself  some  brass,  he 

pawned  his  shirt  and  breeches. 

Pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  Cal- 

thorpe  jury  bold  1 
Why  I  think  that  all  the  seventeen  is 

worth  their  weight  in  gold  ; 
They  done  their  duty  manfully,  in  spite 

of  all  their  rigs, 
And  tbey  would  not  lie  frightened  by  a 

set  of  foolish  Whigs. 
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Pray  what  do  you  think  about  the  slave- 
trade,  alas  1 

Why  Blackey  say,  he  do  not  care,  he 
wish  de  bill  may  pass, 

For  massa  get  twenty  million,  dat  bo  a 
pretty  haul, 

And  Johnny  Bull  be  one  fool,  dey  make 
him  pay  for  all* 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  roguish 
l  aginmi  : 

I  think  no  more  in  this  country  be  will 

ever  got  a  guinea ; 
For  the  Poles,  atVauxhall  Gardens,  he 

would  play  not  a  tittle, 
So  they  pelted  him  with  cabbage  stumps, 
crack'd  his  nose,  and  brokehis  fiddle. 

Pray  what  do  you  think  about  the  rail- 
roads 1    Oh,  legs! 

Why,  from  Greenwich  up  to  London 
they  may  slide  on  wooden  legs ; 

And  in  parliament,  next  sessions,  a  bill 
they  will  bring  in, 

To  have  railroads  in  women's  throats,  to 
gulph  down  the  gin. 

Do  you  think  if  it  was  such  a  thing,  that 
thousands  wouldn't  flock, 

To  see  the  tyrant  Miguel  hung  at  Exe- 
cution Dock  1 

But  I  was  told  a  week  ago,  tho  tyrant 
was  come  here, 

And  ho  was  seen  at  Wandsworth,  riding 
on  a  dancing  bear. 


Do  you  think  that  the  poli 

ever  will  discharge  T 
Why,  in  Chatham  our  government  is 

building  of  a  barge ; 
So  they  will  ship  themselves  at  London 

Bridge,  or  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
And  from  thence  they'll  sail  to 

cultivate  the  bogs. 


Pray  do  you  think  in  government 

will  shortly  be  a  change  1 
Oh,  yes !  I  do ;  and  something  there 

will  happen  very  strange, 
For  Attwood  will  be  chancellor ;  Cob- 

bett,  secretary  of  state ; 
O'Connell  will  be  made  premier,  and 

Hunt  will  be  his 


Don't  you  think  that  Colonel  Evans,  he 

has  done  a  pretty  job  ? 
Oh,  yes  !  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 

is  become  of  Hob  ; 
Some  say  he  is  wandering  thro'  the  streets  „ 

his  clothes  are  naught  but  patches ; 
And  O'Connell  says  he's  gone  to  France, 


What  ib  your  opinion  of  the  gallant  Joe 
Hume'? 

Why  they  tell  me  near  the  river  he  does 
mean  to  take  a  room  ; 

with  Cobbett,  O'Connell,  and 
Atwood— it's  no  stories,—- 


Pray  don't  you  think  in  England  the 

times  are  very  queer  t 
Oh,  yes!  for  if  through  London  streets 

at  night  you  chance  to  steer, 
Perhaps  y&t?U  meet  the  devils  Hue,  with 

horror  and  vrith  dread. 
With  a  itick  m«<i«^  «  raUing-pin,  you 

So  now  my  song  is  ended,  if  you  are  fond 
of  chaff, 

Come  buy  my  song  and  read  it,  and  you 

canuot  fail  to  laugh  ; 
It  is  a  cure  for  alt  disorders,  and  a  balsam 

for  the  head ; 
And  them  that  do  not  like  it,  may  go 
go  to  bed." 


The  next  ballad,  regarding  the 
of  the  nation,  contains  some  home 
truths  upon  the  subject  of  the  Reform- 
bill,  which  appears  by  no  means  to 
have  satisfied  the  author  of  the  poem : — 

'*  You  Britons  all,  where'er  you  be, 

1  pray  you  listen  unto  me, 

And  then  you  will  with  me  agree, 

What  makes  us  all  contented. 

The  rates  and  rents  are  now  so  high. 
That  trade  is  ruined  now  or  nigh, 
And  the  working  classes  so  fast  do  die, 
So  we 


they 

This  is  tho  truth,  I  mean  to  say, 


That  England  once  looked  fresh  and  gay, 
But  now  is  mouldering  to  decay, 


The  poor  man  he  holds  down  his  head, 
The  children  often  wanting  bread, 
There's  thousands  wand'ring  still  with 
dread, 

And  forced  to  be  contented. 

But  it  is  no  use  to  talk  at  all, 
The  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall, 
And  every  day  we  lower  i 
But  we  must  be  < 


They  said  reform  would  do  us  good, 
It  has  not  yet,  I  wish  it  would, 
For  thousands  who  are  wanting  food. 


Children  oft  to  their  fathers  cry, 
As  they  for  work  do  often  try, 

My  ^e^*8  not  *u^'  no 


The  fanner  cannot  sell  his  wheat, 
The  poor  have  not  enough  to  eat, 
The  world  is  ruined  now  complete. 
And  forced  to  be  contented. 

The  work  is  nearly  standing  still, 
The  next  that  etandB  may  be  the  mill, 
We  hope  it  may  not  be  so  ill, 

But  wait  and  be  contented." 
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Having  given  these  specimens  of  the 
satirical  and  humorous,  we  must  pro- 
duce a  couple  of  selections  from  the 
sublime;  they  are  both  parodies  of  a 
song  that  was  once  roared  through  the 
streets  of  this  metropolis,  to  the  music 
of  the  Chevalier  Neukomm : — 

"  The  land,  the  land,  the  rich  and  solid 
land, 

The  hills,  and  dales,  and  fields  so  grand, 
All  fill'd  with  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
trees, 

And  back'd  by  rocks,  and  surrounded  by 
seas, 

It  cheers  the  heart,  and  gladdens  the  eyes, 
And  like  a  sleeping  babe  it  lies. 
I'm  on  the  land,  I'm  on  the  land, 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  stand, 
With  the  heavens  above,  and  the  sward 
below, 

And  romantic  charms  where'er  I  go  ; 
If  the  wind  should  arise,  and  shake  the 
trees, 

What  matter  1  what  matter  1  I  should 
sleep  at  ease. 

I  love,  oh  !  how  I  lovo  to  roam, 
Amid  the  shades  of  my  native  home. 
Where  every  breeze  re-echoes  the  tale 
Of  the  joys  I've  found  in  my  nntive  vale, 
And  tells  of  the  charms  I've  found  below, 
The  joys  that  the  sea  can  never  know. 
I  never  was  on  the  open  sea, 
But  the  land  appeared  more  dear  to  me  j 
And  bock  1  flew  to  its  shades  for  rest, 
Like  a  babe  that  seeketh  its  mother's 
breast ; 

As  a  mother  she  dealt  with  alib'ral  hand, 
For  I  was  born  on  tho  rich  and  solid  land. 

The  fields  were  green,  and  ripe  the  corn, 
On  the  summer's  day  when  I  was  born  ■ 
The  reapers  reap'd,  and  the  glea nert gleaned  ; 
The  harvest  was  rich,  and  no  one  com. 
plnin'd, 

And  never  was  seen  a  day  so  mild, 
As  welcom'd  to  life  the  land-born  child. 
I've  liv'd  since  then  in  domestic  life, 
Tull  fifty  summers  without  care  or  strife, 
With  money  to  spend,  and  a  power  to 
roam, 

But  never  would  stray  from  my  kindred 
home ; 

And  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to  hand, 
Shall  come,  shall  come  on  the  rich  and 
fertile  land." 

"  The  fight,  the  fight, the  bold,  the  battle 
fight, 

In  which  the  warrior  takos  delight ; 

No  fear,  no  terror,  will  be  own, 

He  aimeth  at  glory's  pride  alone ! 

'Midst  cannon  s  roar,  'midst  dying  cries, 

lie  nobly  still  the  foe  defies ! 

I'm  in  the  fight !    I'm  in  the  fight  f 

I'm  where  I  would  be  day  and  night, 


With  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth 
below, 

And  the  clash  of  arms  wheresoe'er  I  go  j 
If  tbe  coward  should  shrink  in  dread 
affright, 

What  matter?  what  matter?  my  glory's 
in  tbe  fight. 

I  love,  oh !  how  I  love  the  tent, 
When  the  toils  of  the  field  awhilo  aro 
spent ; 

Where  every  soldier's  bosom  glows, 
W  ith  the  glory  achieved  against  bis  foes ! 
He  talks  of  the  deeds  he's  done  before. 
Which  still  inspires  his  heart  the  more ! 
I  never  was  far  from  the  battle  plain, 
But  with  joy  I  flew  to  arms  again, 
And  back  to  the  battle-field  would  hie, 
Like  one  whose  parents  dwelt  hard  by ; 
I  still  in  the  tumult  of  war  delight, 
Tor  I  was  born  in  tho  midst  of  the  battle 
fight ! 

The  artillery  rattled  in  thunder  loud, 
When  I  was  born  amidst  the  crowd  ; 
And  tbe  life-guards  shew'd  their  courage 
true 

On  the  sanguino  plains  of  Waterloo  ! 
And  never  was  heard  such  a  cry  of  strife, 
As  welcomed  the  warrior-child  to  life ! 
I've  lived  since  then  in  fearless  truth, 
Full  seventeen  years  a  soldier  youth  ! 
And  will  e'er  remain  while  life  doth  last, 
To  glory  call — the  trumpet's  blast ! 
Ana  when  Death  shall  come,  be  it  in  day 
or  night, 

ITI  meet  him,  IHjneet  him  in  the  battle 

fight!" 

Which  is  preferable,  the  rich  and 
solid  land,  or  the  bold,  the  battle  fight? 
Both  in  reality,  and  in  verse,  we  prefer 
the  land  decidedly.  The  concluding 
lines,  "  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to 
hand,"  and  the  unique  description  of 
the  reapers  and  gleaners,  exceeds  any 
thing  in  the  bold,  the  battle  fight. 
But  we  must  not  forget  to  laud  the 
ingenuity  of  the  latter  song,  describing 
a  young  gentleman  bora  at  Waterloo, 
and  fighting  ever  since/  Such  a 
"child  in  arms"  never  was  known 
before. 

We  now  come  to  ditties  in  com- 
pliment to  gentlemen  of  the  road, 
poachers,  smugglers,  &c.  A  very  to- 
lerable song  is  that  in  praise  of  the 
gallant  poachers,  who  "  pull  the  lofty 
pheasant  down  ;**  and  there  is  a  dash  of 
real  poetry  in  Young  Morgan: — 

"  Young  Morgan  was  a  lusty  blade, 

A  blade  of  noble  courage ; 
Much  gold  he  got  on  the  highway, 

That  made  him  daily  flourish. 
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In  Want  worth  Street,  his  lodgings 

Among  those  flashy  lasses, 
Until  he  CHine  a  gentleman, 

And  left  off  driving  asses. 

Through  Hounslow  Heath,  aud  Putney 
too, 

Alt*  and  wiy  noble  pcacher$. 
Me  and  my  pradt  like  lightning  Jlew, 

When  ue  heard  the  unind  oj  coaches  ; 
Stand  and  deliver,  was  my  word, 

To  me  make  no  denial. 
Now  young  Morgan  is  caught  at  last, 

At  the  start  to  take  his  trial. 

1  thought  I  heard  some  people  say, 

As  I  rode  through  the  city, 
Tliat  such  a  elever  youth  should  die, 

They  thought  it  was  a  pity. 
1  thought  1  heard  such  human  calls, 

That  set  my  tears  a  flowing, 
Oh  !  now  young  Morgan  he  is  tried  and 
cast, 

Out  of  this  world  is  going. 

I  was  the  captain  of  a  gang, 
But  now  in  a  law  condition, 


Without  the  judge  or  magistrate*, 
They  shew  on  me  compassion. 

Ob,  why  should  I  refuse  to  die, 
For  now  or  ever  after, 

For  now  the  captain  he  is  gone, 
His  men  must  follow  after." 

There  is  much  gallantry  and  spirit 
in  the  lines,  "  Me  and  my  noble 
poachers,  me  and  my  prada  like  light- 
ning flew,  when  we  heard  tiie  sound  of 
coaches,"  and  a  kind  of  tenderness  in 
the  willingness  to  die,  "  now  the  cap- 
tain he  is  gone,"  that  will,  we  think, 
strike  the  reader.  Perhaps  the  verses 
are  belter  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
grammar ;  and  the  little  ballad  has  the 
best  qualities  of  the  ballad — earnest- 
ness and  feeling.  It  is  most  likely  of 
a  much  older  date  than  the  former 
songs  we  have  quoted,  and  a  favourite, 
doubtless,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
rookery,  recalling  the  deeds  of  a  hero 
of  their  profession. 

Many  ballads  follow;  some  sup- 
posed to  be  written  from  prison,  others 
from  Botany  Bay ;  one  from  the  gal- 
lows foot,  too,  entitled  The  Cruel 
Miller.  He  seduced  a  fair  maid,  and 
having  "  courted  her  for  six  long  monllis, 
a  little  now  and  then,  unwilling  was  to 
marry  her,  being  so  young  a  man." 
Things  arrived,  however,  at  such  a 
pass,  that  marriage,  or  else  shame,  be- 
came inevitable,  whereupon  the  cruel 
miller  determined  to  make  away  with 
his  mistress.  There  is  some  poetry  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  murder  is 
described 


*'  I  went  unto  her  sister's  house,  at  too 

o'clock  ut  night, 
And  litde  did  this  fair  maid  think  1  owed 

her  such  a  spite ; 
I  ask'd  her  to  take  a  walk  all  in  those 


jws  gray, 
And  there  to  sit  and  talk 

our  wedding  day. 

1  took  a  stick  out  of  the  hedge,  i 

her  to  the  ground, 
And  soon  the  blood  of  ' 

trickling  from  the  wound. 
She  fell  upon  her  bended  knees,  and  did 

aloud  for  mercy  cry, 
Saying,  '  John,  my  dear,  doa't  murder 

me,  for  I'm  not  fit  to  die.' 

I  took  her  by  her  curly  looks,  and  dragg'd 

her  through  the  glen, 
Until  1  oame  to  a  river's  side,  and  then  I 

threw  her  in. 
Now  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  my 

bands  and  clothes  were  dy'd  : 
I  nstead  of  being  a  breathless  corpse,  she 

might  have  been  my  bride. 

Arriving  at  my  master's  house  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night, 

My  master  rose  and  let  mo  in,  by  strik- 
ing of  a  light. 

He  asked  me,  and  questioned  me,  what 
stained  my  hands  and  clothes  T 

I  made  him  au  answer  as  I  thought  fit- 
by  the  bleeding  of  my  nose. 

1  asked  for  a  caDdle,  to  light  myself  to 


nil  that  long  night  my  true  love  she 
lav  dead  j 

And  all  that  long  night  no  comfort  could 
I  find, 

For  the  burning  flames  of 1 
my  eyes  did  shine. 


I  to  jail 


All  in  u  few  hours 

wiu  misa'd, 
They  took  me  on 

was  sent ; 

Her  sibter  persecuted  was,  for  reason  and 
for  doubt, 

Because  that  very  evonmg  we  were  a 
walking  out. 

All  in  s  few  days  after,  my  true  love  she 

was  found, 
A  floating  by  her  brother's  door,  who 

lives  in  town  j 

Where  the  judges  and  the  juries  they  did 

so  both  agree. 
For  murdering  of  my  owu  love,  that  1 


A  very  sad  account  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  is  given  by  a  lady  residing  in 
that  country,  Sarah  Collins  by  name. 
She  says : — 

"  They  chain  us  two  by  two,  and  whip 
and  lash  along, 
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They  cut  off  our  provisions  if  we  do  the 

leant  thing  wrong, 
They  march  us  in  the  burning  suu,  until 

our  feet  art'  sore, 
So  hard  'a  our  lot  now  we  are  got  upon 

Van  Dicman's  shore. 

We  labour  hard  from  morn  to  night, 

Then  every  one  they  must  obey,  their 
mouldy  beds  must  make  ; 

We  often  wish,  when  wo  lay  down,  we 
ne'er  may  rise  no  more, 

To  meet  our  savage  governors  upon  Van 
Diemun's  shore. 

Every  night  when  1  lay  down,  I  wash 

my  straw  with  tears, 
While  wind  upon  that  horrid  shore  do 

whistle  in  our  ears  ; 
Those  dreadful  beasts  upon  tlmt  land 

around  our  cots  do  roar ; 
Most  dismal  is  our  doom  upon  Van  Die. 

man's  shore. 

Come  all  young  men  and  middens,  do 

bad  company  forsake, 
If  tongue  can  tell  our  overthrow,  it 

would  make  your  heart  to  ache  ; 
You  girls,  I  pray,  be  ruled  by  me,  your 

wicked  ways  give  o'er, 
For  fear,  like  us,  you  spend  your  days 

Miss  Collins  states  that  highway 
robbery  was  the  cause  of  her  visit  to 
Van  Dieman's  Land ;  where  she  was 
less  lucky  than  the*'  London  'Prentice- 
Boy,"  who  appears,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, to  be  not  uncomfortably  esta- 
blished in  that  colony.  "  Sin,"  he 
says, "  did  him  decoy, '  as  it  had  done 
George  Barnwell,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lady,  who  persuaded  him  to  rob  his 
master.  The  'prentice-boy  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  transaction, 
which,  while  it  shews  much  culpable 
weakness  on  his  part,  proves,  at  least, 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  not  totally 
hardened,  and  is  now  strongly  sensible 
of  his  error : — 

*'  It  was  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  I  to 

my  master  went. 
And  for  to  rob  and  murder  him  it  was 

my  full  intent. 
I  took  one  hundred  sovereigns,  the  knife 

I  threw  nway : 
He  was  n  master  good  and  kind  to  the 

London  'prentice-boy. 

Then  I  retum'd  with  utmost  speed,  unto 

my  flashy  dame, 
And  when  the  money  I  did  shew,  she 

soon  received  the  same. 
Then  I  was  took  to  prison  ;  it  did  my 

hopes  destroy, 
And  barr  d  in  a  loathsome  cell  was  the 

London  'prentice -boy. 
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And  when  my  trial  it  came  on.  my  heart 

was  ti  1 1 •  -i I  v  illi  woe  : 
The  girl  that  long  1  did  maintain  she 

proved  my  bitter  foe. 
She  was  dress'd  in  silks  and  satios  then, 

and  sore  did  me  annoy, 
She  tried  to  swear  away  the  life  of  the 

Loudon  ,preutice-boy. 

My  sister  came  to  speak  to  me,  the  only 

friend  I  have ; 
My  parents  they  aro  dead  and  gone,  and 

laid  low  in  the  grave. 
My  sentence  it  was  passed  for  life— I 

caused  the  court  to  cry  i 
A  scornful  dame  had  caused 'the  same  to 

the  London  'prentice  boy. 

Then  I  was  sent  across  the  sea,  likewise 

three  huudred  more, 
Some  did  sing  and  some  did  cry,  their 

hearts  were  griev'd  full  sore  ; 
Our  governor  he  noticed  me,  and  gave 

me  slight  employ, 
But  still  I  think  on  happy  days,  when  a 

London  'prentice-boy. 

Come  all  you  wild  young  people,  and 

take  advice  by  me. 
If  you  did  know,  what  I  do  know,  you'd 

shun  bad  company : 
I  have  a  situatiou,  which  few  that  here 

enjoy, 

But  ne'er  again  can  free  remain,  liko  a 

London  'prentice-boy." 

One  or  more  Newgate  songs  are  to 
be  found  in  our  collection,  but  we 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any 

very  similar  in  style  to  tliose  from 
which  we  have  quoted.  And  having 
disposed  of  the  humble  satirical  and 
political,  we  come  to  the  humble  sen- 
timental—  not  the  Byron  or  Bayly 
sentimental,  and  which  are  popular 
among  a  higher  class,  but  such  simple 
love-ballads  as  are  approved,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  lowest. 

These  tales  run  generally  in  one 
way :  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  poor 
ploughboy  that  falls  in  love  with  a  rich 
farmer's  daughter,  or  a  footman,  who 
makes  an  impression  upon  the  young 
lady  of  the  house,  as  follows:— 

"  It's  of  a  damsel  both  fuir  and  handsome, 
Those  lines  are  true,  as  I  have  been 
told, 

Near  the  banks  of  Shannon  in  a  lofty 
mansion, 

Her  parents  claimed  great  stores  of 
gold. 

Her  hair  was  black  as  a  raven's  feather, 
Her  form  and  features  describe  who 
can  ? 

But  still  'tis  folly  belongs  to  nature, 
She  fell  in  love  with  a  servant-man. 
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Sweet  Marjr-Ann  with  her  love  was 
walking 

Her  father  heard  them  and  nearer 
drew, 

And  as  those  true  lovers  were  fondly 
talking 

In  anger  home  then  her  father  flew. 
To  build  a  dungeon  was  his  intention, 

To  pert  true  love  he  contrived  a  plan, 
He  ewore  an  oath  thaV$  too  vile  to  men* 
tunt 

He'd  pert  that  fair  one  from  her  aer- 


Ile  built  a  dungeon  of  bricks 
With  a  flight  of  steps,  for 
ground, 

The  food,  ho  gave  her  was  bread  and 
water, 

The  only  cheer  that  for  her  was  found. 
Three  times  a  day  he  did  cruel  beat  her, 

Unto  her  father  ebe  thus  began, 
If  I've  transgress 'd  now  my 

father, 
111  lay  and  die  for  my  i 

Young  Edwin  found  out  her  habitation, 
'Twas  well  secured  by  an  iron  door, 

He  vowed  in  apite  of  all  this  nation, 
To  gain  her  freedom  or  rest  no  more. 

Twas  at  his  leisure,  he  toiled  with  pleasure, 
To  gain  releasement  for  Mary-Ann, 

He  gain  'd  his  object  and  found  bis  trea- 
sure. 

She  cried  my  faithful  young 


A  suit  of  clothing  he  bought  his  lover, 
'Twas  man's  apparel  her  to  disguise, 
Saying  for  your  sake  I'll  face  your  father, 

To  see  me  here  it  will  him  surprise. 
When  her  cruel  father  brought  bread 
and  water, 
To  call  his  daughter  he  then  began. 
Said  Edwin  enter,  I've  clesr'd  your 


daughter, 

And  I  will  suffer,— your  servant-man. 

Her  nther  found  'twas  his  daughter 

vanish 'd 
Then  like  a  lion  he  did  roar, 
He  said  from  Ireland  you  shall  be 

banish 'd, 

Or  with  my  broadsword  I'll  spill  your 
gore. 

Agreed  said  Edwin,  so  at  your  leisure, 
Since  her  I've  free'd  now  do  all  you 


ve  your  daughter,  111  die  with  plea- 
sure, 

The  one  in  fault  is  your  servant-man. 

When  her  father  found  him  so  tender- 
hearted, 

Then  down  he  fell  on  the  dungeon 
floor, 

He  said  true  lovers  should  not  be  parted, 
Since  love  can  enter  an  iron  door. 


Then  sonn  they  joined  to  be  parted  never, 
To  roll  in  riches  thia  young  couple  can, 

This  fair  young  lady,  midst  rural  pleasure, 
Lives  "blest  for  ever 


Our  friend  Mr.  Yellowplush,  who 
has  read  the  lines,  expresses  himself 
perfectly  disgusted  with  the  remark  in 
the  first 


"  But  still  'tis  folly  belongs  to 
So  she  fell  in  love  with  a 


that  nothing  is 
more  common  in  high  life  than  an 
event  of  this  nature ;  and  that  in  Ire- 
land, especially,  a  gentleman  holding 


finds  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  repelling  the  advances  of  the 
ladies.  This  ballad,  and  a  number 
more  of  the  same  kind,  are  clearly  from 
Irish  pens ;  for  such  rich  expressions  as 

"  At  bis  leisure  he  toiled  with  pleasure 
To  gain  releasement  for  Mary-Ann," 

and 

"  He  swore  an  oath  that's  too  vile  to 


could  never  have  originated  with  an 
English  poet.  Hie  song  of  the  Shan- 
non-tide  displays  an  Irish  hero,  whose 
powers  of  pleasing  are  as  great  as  those 
of  the  servant-man  above  commemo- 
rated. The  hero  of  the  Shannon-side 
meets  a  lady,  for  the  first  time,  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  particulars  of  the 
interview  may  be  guessed  from  the 
result. 

"  He  said  my  pretty  fair  maid  from 

mourning  now  refrain 
And  we  will  talk  of  marriage  when  I  re- 

til  ni  Q  i 

But  do  not  let  your  spirit  fail  whatever 

you  betide, 
Until  1  aee  your  face  again  down  by  the 


We  kissed  shook  hands  and  parted  and 

from  her  I  did  steer 
We  had  not  passed  that  way  again  for 

more  than  half  a  ye 
In  crossing  o'er  the  flowc 

by  chance  1  spy'd, 
She  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  down  by 

the  r    '       •  ■ 


and  de- 


I  seemed  to  take  no  notice  but  steered  on 

my  way, 
My  love  turned  her  head 

sired  me  to  stay. 
The  tears  like  chrystal  fountains  round 

her  cheeks  aid  glide 
O  don't  forget  the  fall  you  gave  down  by 

the  Shannon-side, 
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To  roe  it  was  a  woeful  fall  for  I'm  with 

child  by  thoo 
And  youU  be  satisfied  kind  air  for  to 

marry  me, 
Here's  fifty  guineas  in  bright  gold  my 

father  will  provide, 
And  aixty  acres  of  good  land  down  by 

the  Shannon-side. 

I  said  my  pretty  fair  maid  I  like  your 
oner  well, 

But  I'm  engaged  already  the  truth  to 

you  I  tell, 
Unto  another  fair  maid  who  is  to  be  my 


A  wealthy  grazier's  daughter  down  by 
the  Shannon-side. 

Since  you  will  not  marry  me  pray  tell  me 

your  name, 
That  when  my  babe  is  born  I  may  call  it 

the  same, 

My  name  is  Captain  Thunderbolt  the 

same  111  not  deny, 
I  have  got  men  to  guard  me  01 

mountains  high. 


We  kissed  shook  hands  and  parted  from 

her  I  took  my  way 
Turning  her  bead  aside  these  words  I 

heard  her  say, 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning  to  all  young 


down  by 


never  trust  a  young 
the  Shannon-side." 


Away  rides  Captain  Thunderbolt. 
What  is  there  in  the  midst  of  the  non- 
sense in  which  his  adventures  are  writ- 
ten,—what  lurking  spark  is  there  of 
true  poetry?  One  puzzles  how  to  de- 
fine it,  and  only  contraries  with  it :  it 
is  a  kind  of  queer,  fantastical  tender- 
ness, melancholy  comicality,  and  touch- 
ing nonsense.  Every  one  will  under- 
stand us  who  has  heard  Power  sing 
the  Groves  of  Blarney;  and,  better 
even  than  Power,  the  song  beginning, 
"  O  Judy,  dear,  and  did  ye  bear,"  as 
carolled  by  the  exquisite  voice  of 
Michael  ,  Gore  we  shall  call  the 
gentleman.  He  is  the  best  private 
singer  of  ballads  in  Europe,  or  even 

Asia;  and  his  real  name  is  ;  but, 

being  in  high  practice  as  a  surgeon,  we 
dare  not,  of  course,  mention  it,  except 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

The  Shumrock-thore  has  a  little  of 
this  quality  of  the  ridiculous  sublime : 
it  begins, — 

"  You  curious  searchers  of  every  nation, 
Who  can  contentment  and  mirth  afford, 

Pray  give  attention  to  my  relation, 
Which  I  sincerely  as  truth  lay  down. 

When  1  first  passed  that  pleasant  garden, 
Where  1 1  he  remnant  ofyouth  first  wore, 


I  mean  the  valley  free  from  contagion. 
Like  blessed  Eden  the  Shamrock-shore. 

My  golden  days  I  have  surely  wasted 

Ii 


n  drinking,  gaming, ; 
And  other  joys  which  I  have  tasted, 
Which  send  me  ranging  a  foreign  clime. 

Still  embracing  each  fugent  function, 
At  length  to  fair  London  town  I  came, 

Where  I  beheld  Venus  in  conjunction, 
With  blundering  Bacchus  did  seem  to 


Still  more  in  Betty  of  Dundee. 

"  You  sailors  of  this  nation  I  pray  yon 
give  attention 
It  is  no  false  invention  as  plainly  you 
may  see 

My  parents  situation  is  to  live  by  culti- 
vation, 

In  a  rural  habitation  near  the  banks  of 
sweet  Dundee. 


When  young  I  took  the  ocean  for  rk 
and  promotion 
With  an  inclination 
to  see, 

But  the  wars  being  all  over  I  was  dis- 
charged at  Dover, 
And  now  I  am  returned  a  rover  on  the 
banks  of  sweet  Dundoc. 


To  rambling  I  inclined  my 
dom  minded 


For  they  by  love  was  blinded  and  par- 
tial unto  me, 
Fair  maidens  always  courted  from  nymph 
to  nymph  eaorted. 

My  time  I  spent  a  sporting  on  the 
banks  of  sweet  Dundee, 

Till  at  length  a  lovely  maid  my  youthful 
heart  invaded, 
Beneath  a  fragrant  shade  I  ospied  this 
lovely  she. 

Without  deliberation  I  ask'd  her  habita- 
tion, 

In  accent  sweet  she  answered  me  I  am 
Betsy  of  Dundee. 

In  secret  long  we  courted  while  the  small 
birds  around  are  sporting. 
The  valleys  were  so  charming  we  found 
them  most  secure. 
Her  parents  did  divide  me  and  oftentimes 
did  chide  me 
And  never  could  abide  me  because  I 


Whilst  this  our  case  lamented  a  scheme 
she  soon  invented, 
And  harmlessly  consented  with  me  to 
run  away, 

Her  father  coming  by  us  beneath  the 
shade  he  spied  us, 
And  sternly  drew  nigh  us  on  the  sweet 
banks  of  the  Tay, 
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He  caught  this  lovely  fair  by  the  ringlets 
of  her  hair." 

Another  ditty  relates  to  another 
beauty  of  the  same  town,  fair  Pha-be 
by  name. 

"  There  was  a  young  doctor  who  gained 
Ph<ebe's  love," 

says  tlte  ballad ; 

**  Rat  Pbttbe'g  kind  parents  did  not  of 

him  approve. 
It's  forsake  your  kind  parents  and  come 

along  with  tne. 
Said  William  to  the  beauty  of  the  town 

of  Dundee." 

Phoebe  refused  this  unhandsome  pro- 
position; whereupon  William  leagued 
himself  with  a  band  of  gipsies,  wliom 
he  bribed  to  inveigle  away  his  fair 
Pluebc ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 

"  That  evening  as  Phoebe  in  the  green 

grove  did  stray, 
The  gypsies  did  surround  hor  nud  bore 

nor  away, 

Then  the  false-hearted  villain  did  pretend 

to  set  her  free, 
Then  he  hurried  lovely  Phcrbo  from  the 

banks  of  Dundee. 


a  twelvcraoutJi  pass'd  over 
Phoebe  so  fair, 
She  brought  forth  a  baby—such  a  sweet 
little  dear, 

Iu  the  midst  of  her  troubles  cruel  William 
did  flee, 

And  forsook  lovely  Phajbe  from  the  town 
of  Dundee. 

Poor  Phoebe  soon  after  was  turned  out  to 
room, 

With  her  baby  at  her  bosom,  how  site 

sigh'd  for  happy  home, 
The  sloes  and  wild  berry  her  only  food 

to  be, 

Ah,  sad  the  fate  of  Pbabe,  from  the 
town  of  Dundee. 

Then  weak  and  exhausted,  fiitigued,  nnd 
worn  low, 

She  fell  with  her  baby  and  expired  in  the 


Then  death  stopped  the  sorrow  of  the 

baby  and  she, 
Ouce  called  the  lovely  beauty  of  the 

towu  of  Dundoo. 

Then  Phcube  and  her  baby  in  tbo  dust 

was  laid  low. 
And  a  lovely  green  willow  over  them  do 

grow, 

To  all  you  true  lovers  where'er  you  may 
be, 

Think  of  once  the  lovely  Pirn  be  from  the 
town  of  Dundee." 


Amongst  the  heroines  there  is  the 
Nut-girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  "  dear 
Johnny,"  the  "  brisk  young  farmer." 


"  He  set  himself  down  on  his  plough, 

A  song  for  to  begin, 
His  voiee  was  so  melodious, 

He  made  the  valliee  ring. 
Then  was  this  brisk  young  damsel, 

A  nutting  in  the  wood 
His  voice  was  so  melodious 

It  charm'd  her  as  she  stood, 
She  had  no  longer  pow  er 

In  that  lonely  wood  to  stray, 
But  what  few  nuts  she  got  poor  girl. 

She  threw  them  all  away 
She  went  unto  her  Johnny, 

As  he  set  on  his  plough, 
Savs  she  young  man  I  lind  tay&Af 

Vm  rare  I  can't  toll  how.'' 

We  have  not  apace  for  tlte  rest  of 
iff  :  but  the  moral  is, 


We  have  not  space  for  t 
the  song  ;  but  the  moral  is, 

"  Como  all  you  brisk  young  maidens, 

This  warning  take  of  mine, 
If  you  should  go  a  nutting, 

I  pray  be  home  in  time, 
For  if  you  should  stay  too  long, 

To  hear  the  ploughboy  sing, 
Perhaps  a  young  farmer  you  may  hare 

To  nurse  all  in  the  spring." 

Another  pretty  ploughboy,  who  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  a  young  lady  (it 
is  remarkable  how  in  these  ballads  the 
ladies  always  take  the  initiative),  is  im- 
pressed, by  the  artifices  of  the  young 
lady's  relations,  and  sent  to  sea.  Im- 
mediately the  faithful  girl  set  off  in 
quest  of  him. 

"  Then  herself  she  dressed  all  in  her 
best 

And  her  pockets  were  well  lined  with 
gold. 

And  she  trudged  tbo  streets  with  tears  ia 
her  eyes 

In  search  of  her  jolly  sailor  bold/' 

She  trudged  the  streets  until  the 
came  to  the  ship,  where,  sure  enough, 
her  pretty  ploughboy  was  ;  when 
complained  to  the  captain,  for 
benefit 

"  A  hundred  bright  guineas  she  freely 
pull'd  out, 
And  gently  she  told  them  all  o'er. 
And  when  she'd  got  her  pretty  plough, 
hoy  in  her  arms 
She  hugg'd  him  till  she  got  him  safe 
on  shore. 

And  when  *he'd  got  her  pretty  plough- 
boy in  her  arms 
JKWs  of  tcnUm*  he  lied  bt*n  Ufere, 
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She  set  the  bells  to  ring,  and  sweetly  she 
did  sing, 

Because  sbe  met  with  the  lad  she  did 
adore." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Irish  songs,  there  is  not  much 
poetry  about  this.  It  is  English, 
stupid,  clumsy,  and  good-hearted  as 
ever  an  English  song  can  be.  Our 
last  of  the  sentimental  cast  shall  be, 

"  Thi  Orphan  DrnmiMr-Boy. 

"  It  was  in  a  country  village,  by  a  neat 

little  cottage, 
It  was  down  in  a  village  ou  Albion's 

green  shores, 
T  heard  a  voice  so  pretty  cry  in  a  mourn* 

ful  ditty, 

I'm  a  poor  little  drummer-boy  return- 
ing from  the  wars. 

Oh,  why  did  my  father  enter  in  the  regi. 
ment? 

Oh,  why  did  my  father  fight  for  Old 
England's  cause  1 
In  it  his  blood  was  shed,  and  since  my 
mother's  dead, 
I'm  left  an  orphan  drummer-boy  re- 
turning from  the  wars. 

I've  been  in  the  battle  amidst  the  smoke 
and  fire, 

Fighting  for  the  king  and  protecting  of 


In  torment  and  in  pain  my  brother  he  waa 
slain, 
And  I'm  a  little 
ing  from  the 


So  cold  is  the  morning. oh,  grant  me  a 
■belter, 

Both  tired  and  weary  I'm  passing  by 
your  doors, 
By  many  he  was  pitied,  and  some  kindly 
admitted, 

The  poor  orphan  drummer-boy  who'd 
come  from  the 


He  told  them  how  he'd  lost  all  his  friends 
in  the  battle, 
For  charity  be  craves,  and  for  relief 
implores : 

By  all  he  was  directed — by  many  was  re- 
spected, 

The  poor  little  drummer-boy  returning 
from  the  wars. 

They  sent  unto  his  majesty,  a  humble  pe- 
tition : 

They  told  his  artless  story,  and  the 
hardships  he  endures, 
The  king  read  it  with  attention,  and 

rated  a  pension, 
poor  little  drummer-boy  just 
come  from  the  wars. 
VOL.  xix.  NO.  cxil. 


He  now  lives  in  a  mansion  in  his  own 
native  village, 
Beloved  by  those  who  defend  their 
country's  cause  ; 
Aud  now  'tis  his  intention— since  be  has 
got  a  pension, 
To  relieve  all  orphan  drummer-boys 
who  come  from  the  wars." 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnanimous 
than  the  determination  of  the  drummer- 
boy,  or,  indeed,  more  creditable  to  all 
parties,  the  crown  included,  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Does  the  pension 
stand  good,  or  has  it  been  swindled  off 
in  the  late  revision  of  the  list, —  the 
dastardly,  niggardly,  sneaking,  cow- 
ardly, shirking,  sham  revision?  We 
ask  again,  Is  this  gallant  little  drum- 
mer-boy on  the  list?  or  is  his  name 
Elliott  or  Russell,  and  so  entitled  to 
remain  there  ?  But  a  truce  to  politics. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  strain  of 


"  The  Pleasing  Wife  and  Satisfied  Husband. 


"  You  married  people  high  and 

listen  to  my  song, 
I'll  shew  toyou  economy,  and  not  detain 

you  long, 

lo  lived  a  tradesman  who  wished  to 

see  things  right, 
And  to  account  last  Monday  morn  he 

called  his  lovely  wife. 

Chorus. 

Who  quickly  told  him  in  a  crack  which 
way  the 


When  to  his  wife  he  called  account,  as 

you  may  well  suppose, 
My  dear,  says  he,  come  tell  me  how  and 

where  my  money  goes  ? 
Every  week  I  give  you  one  pound  one, 

we  have  but  children  three, 
And  for  my  wages  every  week  I  very 

little. 


Well,  now  says  she,  if  you  must 
you  shall  with  good  intent, 

Now  first  we  pay  a  balf-a-crown,  every 
week  for  rent, 

Three  and  sixpence  every  week  for  bread, 
and  for  butter,  sugar,  and  tea, 

Two  and  twopence  I  lay  out  as  you  may 

There  is  tenpence  every  week  for  coals, 

and  sixpence  wood  and  coke, 
Threepence  needles,  pins,  and  thread,  and 

Three  and  sixpence  every  weelc  for  meat, 
three  shillings  potatoes  and  greens, 

And  then  here's  threepence-halfpenny, 
every  week  for  milk  or  < 
F  P 
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Well,  now  says  be,  well  reckon  up  wbich 

way  the  money  is  gone, 
Seventeen    and   just  three-halfpence, 

whero's  the  rest  of  one  pound  one, 
There's  threo  and  ninepence-hnlfpenny  left 

as  you  perhaps  well  known, 
So  pray  inform  mo  where  the  rest  of  my 

week 'a  wages  goes  1 

Every  morning  for  your  breakfast  I  for 

you  must  something  make. 
And  once  or  twice  a  week  you  know  yon 

hare  pound  of  steak, 
That  will  average  one  and  sixpence  more, 

but  thot  is  not  enough. 
You  have  niuepence  for  tobacco,  and 

threepence-halfpenny  snuff. 

Well,  that's  just  two  and  eightpenoe 

more,  and  if  you  do  your  best, 
It  will  puzzle  you  to  tell  mo  how  and 

where  goes  all  tho  rest, 
Nineteen  and  fivepence-halfpenny  I  just 

reckon  up  tliat's  gone, 
Then  there's  one  and  sii pence-halfpenny 

remains  of  ono  pound  one. 

Says  she  you  take  me  very  close,  you 

must  confess  you  do, 
There's  three  pence- halfpenny  every  week 

for  soda,  starch  and  blue, 
A  pint  of  beer  I  fetch  you  overy  day  you 

see  which  way  its  gone, 
Now  reckon  up  and  see  what's  left  out  of 

your  one  pound  one. 

Twenty  shillings  and  elevenpence  is  the 

exact  amount, 
Well  now  says  she,  since  you  have  called 

me  to  a  strict  account, 

"  There  exist  but  few  authentic  docu- 
ments to  illustrate  the  state  of  English 
manners  in  the  reign  of  Victoria ;  but, 
luckily,  the  name  of  Fraser's  Magazine 
is  still  well  known  to  us, —  a  kind  of 
literary  pyramid,  more  happy  than  those 
masses  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Egyptian  kings,  of  which  now  no  ves- 
tige remains. 

"  We  have  searched  in  vain  through 
the  whole  Australian  government  for  a 
copy  of  the  writings  of  one  Bulwer, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Fra$cr ;  but 
have  procured  the  works  of  one  or  two 
other  humorists  of  those  days,  when 
it  appears  that  humorous  fictions  were 
received  by  the  public  with  an  avidity 
as  great  as  it  is  at  present  unaccount- 
able. 

"  We  have  glanced  over  the  pages  of 


THE  QUARREL  AND  RECONCILIATION  BE- 
TWEEN MR.  ULYVICK  AND  MR.  KEN- 
WICS. 

"  Meanwhile  the  company  below 
stairs,  after  listening  attentively,  and  not 


There's  just  one  single  penny  left  out  of 

your  one  pound  one, 
So  where  does  matches,  candles,  and  all 

other  things  come  from  ? 

Well,  now  says  he,  I'm  satisfied,  you're 
right  and  I'm  content, 

Bat  I  could  not  imagine  how  and  where 
the  money  wont, 

Scarce  one  man  out  of  fifty  the  bouse  ex- 
penses knows, 

But  I  at  last  am  satisfied  which  way  the 

Now,  O  ye  great,  who  have  such  a 
wondrous  curiosity  concerning  the 
manners  of  low  life,  was  there  ever  a 
better  description  of  a  humble  mam  ft 
than  that  contained  in  the  above  poem  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  Bulwer's  thieves' 
den,  Ainsworth's  account  of  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Mr.  Sheppard,  Dickens's 
terrific  portrait  of  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  can  by  any  means  make  you 
so  completely  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts,  jokes,  habits,  expenses,  and 
feelings  of  poverty,  as  you  can  be  by 
perusing  the  simple  liallad  of  the 
Pleasing  Wife  and  satisfied  Husband? 

We  can  fancy,  that  after  an  interval 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  or  so, 
when  some  future  historian  shall  de- 
scribe the  politics  and  the  manners  of 
this  time, — we  can  fancy,  we  say,  that 
he  would  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  — 

the  once  celebrated  <  Dos,'  the  learned 
author  of  the  Ellipses,  and  of  some  fa- 
cetious tales  in  German.  They  were 
also  translated,  and  appear  to  have  at- 
tained extraordinary  popularity,  in  Eng- 
lish. We  have  examined  both  original 
and  translation ;  hut  the  latter  has  lieen 
so  clumsily  rendered,  that,  for  pages  on 
pages,  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  phrases  that 
never  could  have  been  English,  we  are 
sure. 

"  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  translate 
a  page  from  the  original  German,  and, 
side  by  side,  give  the  contemporaneous 
English  version.  The  reader  will  see 
how  execrably  the  English  writer  has 
traduced  his  original,  and  grossly  pa- 
rodied the  elegant  language  of  the 
learned  Bos." 


KENWIOGISCIILILY  VICKIAMSCIIKR  EW1ES- 
PALT  UNO  VERSOHNVNO  VON  BOS. 

Braunschweig.  Westermann,  1 838. 

Meanwhile  the  society  below  had  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  of  the  Kenwigs, 
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hearing  any  noise  which  would  justify 
them  in  interfering  for  the  gratification 
of  their  curiosity,  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Keuwigses,  and  employed 
themselves  in  hazardiug  a  great  varietv 
of  conjectures  relative  to  the  ci 


Mr.  Noggs's 
detention. 

"  '  Lor,  III  tell  , 
Ken  wigs.    '  Suppose  it  should  be  an 
express  sent  up  to  say  that 
has  all  como  back  again  !' 


"  '  Dear  me  !'  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  : 
•  it's  not  impossible.  Perhapa,  in  that 
rase,  we'd  better  send  np  and  ask  if  he 
won't  take  a  little  more  punch.' 

"  '  Kenwigs!'  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  in 
a  loud  voice, '  I'm  surprised  at  you.' 


"  •  What's  the  matter,  sir  V  asked  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  with  becoming  submission  to 
tbe  collector  of  water-rates. 

"  '  Making  such  a  remark  as  that,  sir,' 
replied  Mr.  Lillyrick,  angrily.  «  He  has 
had  punch  already,  has  he  not,  sir!  I 
consider  the  way  in  which  that  punch 
was  cut  off,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
highly  disrespectful  to  this  company,-! 
scandalous,  perfectly  scandalous.  It  may 
be  the  custom  to  aUow  such  things  in 
this  house,  but  it's  not  the  kind  of  be- 
haviour that  I've  been  used  to  see  dis- 
played, and  so  I  don't  mind  telling  yon, 
Kenwigs.  A  gentleman  has  a  glass  of 
punch  before  him  to  which  be  is  just 
about  to  set  his  lips,  when  another  gen. 
tleman  comes  and  collars  that  glass  of 
punch,  without  a « with  your  leave,'  or  *  by 
your  leave/and  carries  that  glass  of  punch 
away.  This  may  be  good  manners — I 
(hire  say  it  is ;  but  I  don't  understand  it, 
that's  all ;  and,  what's  mere,  I  don't  care 
if  I  never  do.  It's  my  way  to  speak  my 
mind,  Kenwigs,  and  that  is  my  mind  ; 
and  if  you  don't  like  it,  it's  past  my  re- 
gular time  for  going  to  bed,  and  I  can 
find  my  way  home  without  making  it 
later.' 


"  Hero  was  an  untoward  event.  The 
collector  had  sat  swelling  and  fuming  in 
offended  dignity  for  some  minutes,  and 
had  now  fairly  burst  out.  The  greet 
man  — the  rich  relation  —the  unmarried 
uncle — who  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
Morleena  an  heiress,  and  the  very  baby 
a    legatee  —  was   offended.  Gracious 

his  to  end  I 
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—for,  by  the  most  watchful  listening, 
they  could  catch  no  sound  that  could 
warrant  them  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
stepping  in  (to  Noggs's  room) ;  and  a  ■ 
number  of  conjectures  were  raised  as  to 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Noggs's  sudden  disap. 


"  *  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  humbly. 

Don't  tell  me  you're  sorry/  re. 


"  My  honour  !  I  will  tell  you 
thing,'' remarked  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  " 
do  you  think  of  its  being  an  express  mes- 
senger despatched  to  Mr.  Xogga,  to  in. 
form  him  that  all  his  property  was  come 
back  again  V 

"  Dear  Heaven  !"  said  Mr.  Kenwififs, 
'  that  is  not  impossible.  In  this  case, 
perhaps,  we  should  do  better,  to  send  up 
and  ask  whether  a  little  more  punch 
would  be  agreeable  to  him." 

"Kenwigs,"  said  the  tax-collector, 
with  a  loud  voice,  •«  1  am  astonished  at 
you." 

"Why  so,  Mr.  Collector!"  asked 
Kenwigs,  with  all  dutiful  submission  to 
his  influential  relation. 

"  That  you  should  make  such  a  re- 
mark," said  Mr.  Lillywick,  angrily.  *•  I 
believe  that  he  has  already  taken  punch  ; 
and  I  consider  the  manner  in  which  thie 
punch  was  stolen,  if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression,  as  highly  uncomplimentary 
to  the  society:  yes,  as  scandalous,  as 
perfectly  scandalous.  It  may  be  the 
custom  in  this  house  to  admit  such 
tilings  ;  but  it  is  not  the  manner  of 
life  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed, 
and  I  have  no  scruple  in  telling  you 
so.  A  guest  has  before  him  a  glass  of 
punch,  which  he  is  about  just  to  carry 
to  his  lips;  another  guest  comes  and 
seizes  this  glass  of  punch,  without  such 
a  word  as  '  Give  me  permission,'  or 
'  With  your  permission,'  and  carries  this 
glass  of  punch  away.  These  nv.w  be 
good  manners — I  believe  quite  that  they 
are— but  I  do  not  understand  I  hem ;  that 
I  must  tell  you  ;  and  I  must  add,  I  am 
not  at  all  sorry  that  I  do  not  understand 
them.  It  is  my  custom  always  to  speak- 
out  my  meaning,  Kenwigs;  and  this  is 
my  meaning;  and  if  it  does  not  please 
you,  why  it  is  my  usual  time  to  go  to 
bed,  and  I  can  find  my  way  home  before 
it  grows  later." 

Tbia  was  an  unexpected  misfortune. 
The  collector  had,  in  offended  dignity, 
sat  for  several  minutes,  blowing  and 
fuming,  and  now  at  last  broke  loose. 
The  great  roan  — the  rich  relation  — the 
unmarried  uncle,  who  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  Morlina  an  heiress,  and  to  leave 
a  legacy  to  the  child  in  the  cradle— was 
angry!  Gracious  Heaven!  how  was 
this  to  end  7 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Collector," 
said  Kenwigs,  humbly. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  your  sorrow," 
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torted  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  much  sharp- 
ness.  '  You  should  hare  prevented  it, 


"  The  company  were  quite  paralysed 
by  this  domestic  crash.  The  back  par- 
lour tat  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  star- 
ing vacantly  at  the  collector  in  a  stupor 
of  dismay;  and  the  other  guests  were 
scarcely  less  overpowered  by  the  great 
roan's  irritation.  Mr.  Kenwigs,  not  being 
skilful  in  such  matters,  only  tanned  the 
name  in  attempting  to  extinguish  it. 


"  '  I  didn't  think  of  it,  I  am  sure,  sir,' 
said  that  gentleman.  '  I  didn't  suppose 
that  such  a  little  thing  us  a  glass  of  punch 
would  have  put  you  out  of  temper. 

'«  «  Out  of  temper  !  What  the  devil 
do  yon  mean  by  that  piece  of  imperti- 
nence; Mr.  Kenwigs  V  said  the  collector. 
'  Morleena,  child  —  give  me  my  bat.' 

"  '  Oh,  you're  not  going,  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick, sir!'  interposed  Miss  Petowker, 
with  her  most  bewitching  smile. 

"  But  still  Mr.  Lillyvick,  regardless  of 
the  syren,  eried  obdurately,  *  Morleena, 
my  hat ! '  upon  the  fourth  repetition  of 
which  demand  Mrs.  Kenwigs  sunk  back 
in  her  chair,  with  a  cry  that  might  have 
softened  a  wnter-butt,  not  to  say  a  water- 
collector  ;  while  the  four  little  girls  (pri- 
vately instructed  to  that  effect)  clasped 
their  uncle's  corduroy  shorts  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  him  in  imperfect  Eng. 
lish  to  remain. 

"  '  Why  should  I  stop  here,  my  dears  Y 
said  Mr.  Lillyvick  ;  •  I'm  not  wanted 
here.' 

u  *  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  uncle/ 
sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  '  unless  you  wish 
to  kill  me.' 

"  '  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  people 
were  to  say  I  did/  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
glancing  angrily  at  Kenwigs.  *  Out  of 
temper !' 

"  '  Oh !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  look 
so  at  my  husband/  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 
«  It's  so  dreadful  in  families.  Oh!' 

"  '  Mr.  Lillyvick/  said  Kenwigs,  '  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  niece,  that  you 
won't  object  to  be  reconciled.' 

"  The  collector's  features  relaxed,  as 
the  company  added  their  entreaties  to 


>se  of  his  nephew-in.law.  He  gave  up 
his  bat,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  '  There,  Kenwigs,'  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick ;  '  and  let  me  tell  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  you  how  much  out  of  tem- 
per I  was,  that  if  I  had  gone  away  with- 
out another  word,  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  respecting  that  pound  or  two 
which  1  shall  leave  anion?  your  children 
when  I  die.' 


n  by  this 
Kenwigs  ? " 
*'  Mortina, 


replied  Mr.  Lilly  wick,  with  much  bitter- 
ness ;  "  you  should  have  prevented  it." 

The  company  was  quite  paralysed  by 
this  domestic  discussion.  The  lady  on 
the  ground  floor  sate  with  her  mouth 
wide  open,  and  in  the  stupor  of  her 
amazement,  gazed  vacantly  at  the  col- 
lector ;  and  the  remaining  guests,  through 
the  anger  of  the  great  man,  were  scarcely 
less  perplexed.  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  in 
these  matters  was  not  too  skilful,  only 
fanned  the  flame  higher,  while  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  it. 

"  I  cud  not  think,"  said  the  good  man, 
"  I  did  not  think  that  you  could  have 
been  made  angry  by  any  thing 
portant  as  a  glass  of  punch." 

"  Angry !    What  do  you 
impertinent   remark,  Mr. 
said  the  provoked  collector, 
child,  give  me  my  hat." 

"  You  will  not  go  yet,  Mr.  Collector  V 
interposed  Miss  Petowker,  with  the  most 
fascinating  smile. 

But  Mr.  Lilywick,  without  attending 
to  the  syren,  cried,  stubbornly, "  Morlina, 
my  hat ! " 

At  the  fourth  repetition  of  this  de- 
inund,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  with  a  scream  that  must  have 
affected  a  corsair,  much  more  a  tax- 
gatherer  ;  whilst  the  four  little  girls,  who 
had  been  privately  counselled  to  this 
step,  hung  upon  the  coat-tails  of  their 
uncle,  and  with  childish  flattering  be- 
sought him  to  remain. 

"  Why  should  I  remain  here,  my 
dears?"  said  Mr.  Lillywick.  "lam 
not  wanted  here." 

"  Oh,  uncle ! "  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
"  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  if  you  would 
not  bring  me  to  my  grave." 

"  1  should  not  be  surprised,"  answered 
Mr.  Lillywiok,  looking  scornfully  at 
Kenwigs,  "  that  there  were  some  people 
who  asserted  this.  Out  of  temper,  in- 
deed ! " 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  look  so  at  my  hus- 
band :  it  is  so  frightful  in  families.  Ah  !" 

"  Mr.  Collector,"  said  Kenwigs,  "  I 
hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  niece,  you 
will  not  object  to  be  reconciled  to  me." 

The  features  of  the  collector  relaxed, 
for  the  company  united  their  pray  ens 
with  those  of  his  nephew.  He  gave 
back  his  hat,  and  stretched  forth  his 
baud. 

"There,  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
wick, "  and  to  prove  to  you  bow  much 
out  of  temper  I  was,  lot  me  tell  you,  that 
if  I  had  gone  home  without  another 
word,  it  would  have  made  no  difference 
in  the  couple  of  dollars,  which  I  think  of 
leaving  your  children,  when  I  die." 
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"  '  Morleena  Kenwigs,'  cried  her  mo- 
ther, in  a  torrent  of  affection.  '  Go  down 
upon  your  knees  to  your  dear  uncle,  and 
bog  bun  to  love  you  all  his  life  through, 
—for  he's  more  a  augol  than  a  man,  and 
I've  always  said  so  ! 


"  Morlina,"  cried  the  mother,  in  the 
outgush  of  her  feelings,  "  fall  on  your 
knees  before  your  dear  uncle,  and  pray 
him  to  lore  you  all  bis  life  long,  for  be 
is  more  of  an  angel  than  a  man,  and  I 
hare  always  eaid  so." 


"  We  asli  any  man— any  man  of  com- 
mon intelligence,  in  the  forty-second 
century— to  examine  these  two  pas- 
sages, and  then  decide  upon  the  ab- 
surd dispute,  whether  the  Picwickier 
and  the  Nicolaus  Nickleby  were  writ- 
ten in  English  or  in  German?  The 
English  translator  did  not  know  the 
German  language,  or  his  own.  Ex- 
amine our  version  (we,  who  know  both 
languages,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it,  to  be 
sure)— examine,  we  say,  our  version  of 
the  Nicolaus,  and  the  point  is  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

"  Lily  wick,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
character — steuereinnehsmer,  tax-ga- 
therer, in  the  aristocratic  realm  of 
England— a  humorist,  it  is  true  (the 
wealthy  often  are  so)— is  made,  by  the 
English  traduccr  (as  we  call  him),  a 
low  buffoon,  of  coarse  habits,  ignorant 
of  the  very  principles  of  grammar. 
The  Kenwigs'  family  are  likewise  de- 
scribed expressly  as  living  elegantly; 
they  occupy  a  floor  in  an  hotel,  as  was 
the  common  fashion  in  London  and 
Paris  in  those  days.  Their  supper  is 
accurately  described,  1  ein  paar  abge- 
kochte  H'nhner,  ein  grosses  stuck 
Schwcinefleisch,  eitte  Jpfclpastctc,  Kar- 
toffeln,  und  Gcmuse' — a  pair  of  boiled 
fowls,  a  great  piece  of  poik,  an  apple* 
pasty,  potatoes,  and  greens.  Was  this 
the  supper  of  the  lower  classes?  A 
lordly  Wellington,  an  apician  Mel- 
bourne, an  aristocratic  Holland,  could 
ask  no  more.  We  are  told  particularly 
that  the  '  Tischtuch  mil  vieler  ele- 
oanz  ausgebreitet  tear '—the  table- 
cloth was  laid  out  with  much  elegance. 
Does  this  warrant  the  vulgarities  of 
language  which  Bos's  translator  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  all  his  characters  ?  Is 
bad  grammar  elegant?  Is  slang  ele- 
gant? Is  it  likely  that  the  learned 
author  of  the  Ellipses  would  have  used 
one  or  other  ?  We  know  the  reader's 
reply — an  honest  head  and  heart  could 
find  no  other — the  reader  says,  No! 

"In  the  very  last  passage  quoted  by 
us,  the  translator  shews  his  miserable 
ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he 
professes  to  write.  *  Er  ist  mehr  ein 
Engel  alt  ein  Mcnsch;  says  Bos :  Box, 
the  English  traduccr,  translates  this, 


<  He  is  more  a  angel  than  a  man.' 
A!!  Angel  1  As  if  the  commonest 
principles  of  grammar  would  not  have 
taught  this  traducer  that  before  words 
commencing  with  a  vowel,  the  in- 
definite article  assumes  an  n!  *A 
angel/  forsooth ! 

"  In  the  previous  sentence,  how  does 
the  reader  think  the  traducer  renders 
the  words  '  ein  paar  thaler,  a  couple 
of  dollars  ?  The  English  version  is, 
'  A  pound  or  two a  pound  being  a 
weight,  a  dollar  (thaler)  a  coin  I  A 
little  way  further,  the  words, '  der  einen 
eorsaren  hdtte  erweichen  konnen,'  are 
rendered,  *  might  have  softened  a 
water-butt. f  Corsaren— a  corsair — a 
water-butt !  One  thing  is  certain, 
that,  from  this  day  forth,  we  shall  never 
see  a  water-butt  without  thinking  of 
the  traducer.  Shall  we  expose  further 
ignorance  ? — the  calling  the  collector's 
•  coat-tails,'  for  instance,  *  corduroy 
shorts*  (exquisite  taste  I).  The  col- 
lector is  made  to  talk  about  punch 
being  cut  off;  as  if  a  liquid  could  be 
cut  off.  He  then  talks  of  *  collariug 
that  punch.'  But,  psha !  why  con- 
tinue the  absurd  controversy  ?  If  any 
thing  should  be  «  cut  off,  it  should 
be  the  stupid  head  of  the  traducer. 
And  thougn  punch  has  no  '  collar,' 
we  feel  some  choler  at  reading  such 
traducing  trash  ,•  and  will  shew  it 
too. 

"  Enough,  however,  of  this  dull  pre- 
tender. We  have  finished  him.  Turn 
we  to  documents  regarding  English  life, 
still  more  authentic  than  any  which 
the  foreigner  Bos  can  have  left  behind 
bim. 

"  We  find,  in  the  remarkable  volumes 
of  Eraser,  a  ballad,  entitled  1  The 
Pleasing  Wife  and  the  Satisfied  Hus- 
band.' Let  us  give  a  brief  description 
ofthestanxas: 

"1.  'A  tradesman  is  desirous  to  know 
what  are  the  usual  expenses  of  his  esta- 
blishment, and  to  that  end  interrogate* 
bis  wife. 

"  2.  *  Madame,  he  says,  I  give  you 
weekly  one  pound  one  (a  pound  uvoir- 
dupoia  was  equul  to  twenty  shilling* 
sterling).  I  have  three  children  only  j 
and  I  complain  that  my  money  disap- 
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pear*  with  a  celerity  that  at  once  excitea 
ray  curiosity  and  raises  my  alarm.  May 
I  beg  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
stuns  that  you  hebdomadally  disburse  1 

' '  Chorus. — *  She  gives  him  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  sums  that  she  hebdo- 
madally, &c. 

"  3.  '  She  begins.  The  most  necessary 
article  of  comfort  is  shelter ;  and  two  and 
sixpence,  an  eighth  of  the  whole  sum,  is 
appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Bread, 
surely,  is  the  next  requisite  :  no  less  than 
throe  shillings  and  sixpence  are  spent  in 
its  purchase.  Sugar,  butter,  tea  (articles 
about  which  see  the  controversies  in  the 
'  Philosopb.  Transactions '),  cost  no  less 
than  two  and  twopence  weekly.  And 
the  chorus  recommences  : 

"  '  She  gives  him  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  sums  that  she  hebdomadally,  Sec. 

"  4.  •  Coals,  wood,  needles,  thread, 
amouut  in  all  to  nineteenpence.  And 
we  find  a  curious  entry  for  soap,  6Jd  ; 
surely,  a  large  sum  at  a  period  when  it 
was  the  pride  of  the  people  to  be  called 
the  Great  Unwashed.     Potatoes  and 

Here  we  drop  the  Australian  critic  : 
his  dissertation  has  precluded  from  our 
columns  several  more  efforts  of  the 
humble  Muse  of  London.  In  return- 
ing to  her,  and  bidding  her  farewell, 
let  us  make  one  more  protest  against 
the  prevailing  fashions  of  "  the  low," 
— the  shnm  low,  that  is,  which  ama- 
teurs delight  to  write  and  read,  and 
which  is  altogether  different  from  the 
honest,  hearty  vulgarity,  which  it  pre- 
tends to  represeut.  There  is  no  harm 
in  hearing  of  the  manners  and  con- 
versation of  dustmen,  chimneysweeps, 
thieves,  and  their  like :  they  are  men, 
and  nihil  kumanum  is  alien  to  honest 
readers  and  critics.  But  we  may  hear 
too  much  of  them.  We  may  find  them, 
on  examination,  even  to  be  sham  thieves 
and  dustmen  ;  and  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  such  characters 
ceases  straightway.  Here  is  Mr.  Dick- 
ens about  to  blaze  upon  the  world  with 
a  new  novel :  may  we  hear  no  more  of 
thieves  and  slang.  Here  is  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  gathering  up  the  ribands  of 
Hcntley's  Miscellany^  and  driving  a 
triumphant  journey  with  "  Jack  Shep- 


sixpence. 

"  Chorus — •  She  gives  him,  &c. 

"  5,6,7.  '  The  rest  of  the  sum  is  pane* 
tuslly  accounted  for,  down  to  a  single 
penny,  A,  of  the  pound  avoirdupois. 
And  without  this  tho  wife  says,  '  Where 
does  matches,  candles,  and  other  things 
come  from  V  It  is  evident  that  so  small 
a  sum  cau,  at  the  very  utmost,  be  sufficient 
for  purchases  so  numerous.  The  song 
ends,  as  before,  with  the 

"  Chorus. — *  She  gives  him,'  etc 

"  Now,  there  is  bad  grammar  in  the 
simple  ditty  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting — we  confess  it:  an  edu- 
cated bard  had  doubtless  written  a 
smoother,  loftier  song.  But  we  have 
nature  here,  at  least ;  and  the  public 
of  the  forty-second  century  may  judge 
whether  the  artificial  descriptions  of 
the  foreigner  Bos  are  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  real,  though  humble  events, 
narrated  by  the  London  poet?  The 
march  of  centuries  " 

pard  :"  we  wish  it  were  Jack  Anybody 
else.  Gentlemen  and  men  of  genius 
may  amuse  themselves  with  such  ras- 
cals, but  not  live  wilh  them  altogether. 
The  public  taste,  to  be  sure,  lies  that 
way ;  but  these  men  should  teach  the 
public.  At  one  time  the  literary  fashion 
run  entirely  on  Grosvenor  Square :  at 
present  it  has  taken  up  its  abode  in 
St.  Giles's.  Both  fashions  are  equally 
strained  and  unnatural.  A  novel* 
writer  may  occasionally  go  both  to 
AJmack's  and  Newgate,  but  such  visits 
should  be  exceptions ;  and  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer,  of  whose  descriptions  both  of 
low  life  and  higl^  life  scenes,  with  the 

may  question  the  authenticity,  but  can- 
not deny  the  merit,  has  in  this  instance 
shewn  a  very  wise  example  to  his 
younger  brethren.  lie  uses  both  ma- 
terials, but  only  occasionally  ;  the  sta- 
ple is  human  nature,  which  does,  to 
be  sure,  sometimes  form  monsters,  but 
the  world  is  not  peopled  with  such : 
nor  should  the  world  of  fiction  produce 
them,  except  in  a  very  small  proportion, 
if  it  would  aim  at  copying  nature. 
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No.  IV. 

THE  POST-CAPTAIN.     PART  TDE  SECOND. 


Chapter  I. 
Is  short  and  unsatisfactory. 

"  Very  well,  sir — very  well  — there's 
au  end  of  it  — that's  sufficient,"  im- 
patiently returned  Ardley  to  the  marine 
officer,  who  still  lingered  at  the  captain's 
elbow,  after  concluding  his  report  of  the 
issue  of  the  expedition.  Ardley  seldom 
gave  a  hint ;  but  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing this  broad  one  for  the  soldier  to 
remove  himself.  The  latter,  however, 
had  yet  the  admiral's  message  to  de- 
liver; or  rather  his  mind  to  make  up 
whether  he  should  risk  doing  so  in  his 
commander's  present  mood. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  speak  to 
you  below,  sir  ?"  he  said  at  last. 

M  Certainly,"  said  Ardley ;  "  my  ca- 
bin's at  your  service,"  motioning  with 
an  air  of  mock  politeness  for  the  marine 
to  lead  the  way. 

"  I  give  you  this  message  as  a  matter 
of  duty,"  continued  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain bowed  stiffly.  But  on  hearing  from 
whom  it  came,  and  what  it  was,  the 
Jiarsh  commander's  measured  sarcasm 
entirely  forsook  him.    He  rose  fiercely 

UP"  Will  he?"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn,  too  deeply 
seated  for  restraint  by  any  barrier  of 
etiquette — "  will  he  V  and  dashing  his 
clenched  knotty  fist  upon  the  table, 
with  a  blow  that  shivered  the  leaf  of 
lisbed  mahogany  like  a  plate  of  glass, 
swore  by  an  oath  too  tremendous  for 
insertion  here,  that,  in  common  parlance, 
he  would  be  even  with  the  other.  As 
if  suddenly  ashamed,  however,  of  ex- 
posing the  working  of  his  feelings  in 
the  presence  of  another  man,  and  that 
man  an  inferior  officer,  he  controlled 
his  passions  by  a  violent  and  choking 
effort.  The  life-blood  flew,  with  a  sud- 
den revulsion  that  was  at  once  dan- 
gerous and  fearful,  from  the  swollen 
veins  of  his  forehead  to  its  source, 
lie  panted  thickly,  like  a  hunted  ani- 
mal distressed ;  and  wishing  to  be  left 
alone,  he  mutely  directed  the  marine's 
attention  to  the  door. 

All  that  night  the  ship  remained  at 
anchor ;  and  at  six  bells  in  the  fore- 
noon watch  her  captain  came  on  deck. 


All  traces  of  die  storm  had  vanished 
from  his  deep-lined  countenance.  His 
brow  was  calm ;  his  eye  was  clear  and 
steady.  There  was  no  quiver  on  his 
lip ;  but  his  hand  still  shook,  and 
his  usually  sonorous  voice  was  husky 
yet. 

"  Turn  the  hands  up,"  he  said.  And 
in  obedience  to  the  shrill  summous 
of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  the  lar- 
board side  of  the  frigate's  quarterdeck 
was  soon  densely  crowded,  from  the 
fore-brace  bills  and  gangway,  aft  to 
where  the  marines  were  drawn  out 
across  the  deck  in  double  line. 

"  Let  the  prisoners  be  brought  here," 
continued  Ardley. 

"  Bring  the  prisoners,"  echoed  Rip- 
ley ;  and,  escorted  by  a  guard,  the 
merchant  seamen,  with  the  master-at- 
arms  in  attendance,  were  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  this  second  Daniel. 
All  hats  were  off — all  eyes  were  centred 
on  him ;  and  the  dropping  of  a  pin 
might  have  been  heard  during  the 
suspense  awaiting  the  promulgation  of 
bis  judgment. 

"  Are  these  all  ?"  he  inquired  of 
the  marine  officer  who  had  made  the 
capture. 

"  All,  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  with  his 
left  hand  arched  upon  his  shining  cap- 
shade. 

"  Which  is  the  master  ?"  again  con- 
tinued the  commander  of  the  Vampire, 
rather  puzzled  to  find  out.  "  Is  he 
here?"  added  Ardley,  receiving  no 
answer  to  his  former  question. 

"  No,"  sullenly  replied  a  weather- 
beaten,  black -whiskered,  sailorlike- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  frame  as  square 
as  that  of  a  Dutch  sloop. 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?" 

"  Drowned." 

"  How  ?  when  ?" 

"  Gettin'  ashore; — Sunday  night." 

«  Which  is  the  mate?" 

"  Me,"  doggedly  answered  the 
spokesman  of  the  party. 

"  Then,"  continued  Ardley,  "  you 
and  the  rest  of  you  may  thank  your 
stars  that  his  majesty  wants  men,  or 
else  you  should  meet  with  hanging  at 
my  hands.  You'll  do  your  duty  wher- 
ever you  are  stationed,  and  the  other 
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night's  aflair  will  be  in  all  probability 
passed  over.  But,  harkye, ,  — •  his  fa- 
vourile  expression  when  even  more 
than  usually  in  earnest— "but,  harkye" 
he  emphatically  repeated,  "  my  eye  is 
on  you  all.  Pipe  down/'  And  these 
men,  thus  under  surveillance  on  board 
the  Vampire,  subsequently  proved  some 
of  the  best  seamen  in  her. 

Many  and  manifold  were  the  specu- 
lations amongst  the  frigate's  officers  as 
to  what,  in  the  first  place,  Mill's  mes- 
sage could  have  borne  relation,  and 
why  it  should  have  so  roused  (though 
much  was  not  required  to  do  that)  the 
ire  of  their  captain ;  in  the  second,  it 
being  evident  that  Ardley  looked  upou 
it  in  far  beyond  the  light  of  an  ordinary, 
though  premeditated  insult :  for,  to 
borrow  the  marine's  expression,  had 
any  body  got  him  down,  and  kicked 
his  teeth  out,  he  couldn't  have  been 
more  savage.  But  all  these  conjectures 
were,  of  course,  only  wild,  vague,  and 
unsatisfactory;  while  something  else, 
newer  or  of  more  importance,  added 
to  the  frigate's  being  ordered  round  to 
Portsmouth,  9erved  to  curtail  this  nine 
days'  wonder  of  its  average  natural 
duration  of  existence. 

In  the  meantime  Donald  was  slowly, 
and  but  slowly,  recovering  ;  the  ex- 
cessive bleeding  the  young  lieutenant 
had  undergone,  while  it  saved  his  life, 
having  weakened  him  so  considerably 
that  it  was  long  ere  he  became  tho- 
roughly conscious  of  the  presence  of 
those  around  ;  though,  in  his  fever 
dieams,  the  features  of  his  lovely  nurse 
appeared  constantly  hanging  over  him, 
fearfully  distorted,  and  associated  with 
the  roost  terrific  and  indefinable  ideas. 
This  might  have  been,  and  most  likely 
was,  the  effect  of  physical  debility  and 
disordered  imagination  ;  but  yet,  on 
coming  round,  with  the  renewal  of  his 
strength,  the  impression,  instead  of 
wearing  off,  grew  deeper  every  day 
and  every  hour,  until  the  conviction, 
like  a  species  of  monomania,  clung  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner  to  his 
mind ;  though  when  or  where  it  was 
that  he  bad  seen  the  being,  or  whether 
it  were  man  or  woman  she  brought  to 
his  recollection,  he  in  vain  strove  to 
remember. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
he  was  desperately  smitten;  but  the 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth ;  and  his  case,  poor  fellow, 
was  destined  to  be  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 


"  Donald,"  said  the  admiral  to  him 
rather  gravely  one  day,  during  his 
guest's  convalescence,  "  a  word  with 
you ;"  and,  followed  by  the  lieutenant, 
-who,  whether  owing  to  Sir  William's 
manner,  or  the  readiness  of  conscience, 
looked  uncomfortable  and  bit  his  lip, 
while  Eva,  struck  as  if  by  sympathy 
with  a  presentiment  of  evil,  turned 
extremely  pale,— he  proceeded  to  his 
library. 

Some  government  franks  were  strew- 
ed about  upon  the  table,  as  though  the 
baronet  had  been  in  recent  communi- 
cation with  some  person  connected  with 
the  administration,  which  circumstance 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Do- 
nald, and  be  brightened  up  as  visions 
of  command  floated  instantly  before 
him ;  for  he  knew  the  admiral  had 
been  in  London,  and,  when  there,  to 
the  place  he  threatened  in  the  previous 
Number.  Mills  carefully  closed  the 
door,  bolted  it  to  prevent  intrusion, 
motioned  his  companion  to  a  chair; 
and  then,  tossing  the  envelopes  into 
the  fire,  commenced  upon  a  subject  to 
which,  as  far  as  the  disappointed  lieu- 
tenant could  discern,  they  bore  no 
reference. 

"  Angus/'  said  the  old  man,  calling 
the  other  by  his  Christian  name,  "  I 
knew  your  parents  both,  and  remem- 
ber ye  a  child.  Your  father  was  a  brave 
man.  I  believe  his  son  to  be  the  same; 
and  I  would  wish  to  add,  as  honour- 
able ;  not  likely  to  league  himself  in 
any  plot  with  one  of  the  blackest  scoun- 
drels—  ay,  sir,  one  of  the  blackest 
scoundrels  that  ever  saw  blue  water 
or  escaped  unhanged." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Donald;  "I  " 

"  No,  sir,  no/'  interrupted  Mills ; 
"  I  trust  not.  But  youth  is  inexpe- 
rienced, apt  to  be  led  astray;  and  I 
must  own  your  shifting  out  of  the 
Thunder,  and  your  present  conduct 
towards  my  niece  (because  when  a 
man  has  nothing  to  marry  on,  he  can- 
not be  thinking  about  marriage),  have 
tended  to  raise  suspicions.  Well,  well, 
perhaps  they  are  unfounded.  But  now 
that  you're  getting  stout,  the  sooner, 
under  all  circumstances,  you  join  your 
ship,  the  better ;  and  by  the  time  you 
come  again,  Eva  will  be  comfortably 
married,  I  hope,  to  Howard ;  who  is  a 
worthy,  fine  fellow,  able  to  make  a 
settlement,  let  me  tell  you,  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds :"  which  was  a  plea- 
sant hearing  for  a  rival,  who,  besides 
his  pay,  had  not  half  as  many  pence* 
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The  lieutenant  took  the  hint  and  his 
departure— -what  else  could  he  do? — 
in  silent  grief:  and  inwardly  cursing 
the  old  admiral,  and  resolving  to  shoot 
Howard  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, he  set  out  to  resume  his  duties, 
disgusted  with  his  profession,  and  weary 
of  the  world ;  which  is  but  synonymous 
with  saying  he  was  further  gone  in  love 
than  ever. 

Chap.  II. 

Donald  fulls  in  with  n  "  post-cbaise  com- 
panion/'moise  good-natured  than  agree- 
able. Great  changes  take  place  afloat ; 
and  noses  are  put  out  of  joint  ashore. 


"  You're  too  late  for  the  morning 
coach,  sir;  and  the  places  in  the  mail  s 
all  took." 

"  What !  inside  and  out  ?" 

"  Inside  and  out,  sir,"  replied  the 
clerk  at  the  booking-office,  in  answer 
to  Donald's  inquiry,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  concerning  the  Portsmouth 


« 


These  your  traps  ?"  bluntly  asked 
a  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  whom 
occupation  appeared  scarce  and  time 
abundant ;  deliberately  turning  up  the 
cards  attached  to  the  lieutenant's  lug- 
gage, and  reading  the  full-length  di- 
rections on  them.  "  Because,  if  so," 
he  added,  affording  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  his  otherwise  apparent  rude- 
ness, "  I'm  travelling  the  same  road 
—  going,  in  fact,  to  see  your  captain; 
and  I  can  give  you  a  lift,  if  you'll  meet 
me  at  the  Tavistock  an  hour  hence." 

Donald  bowed  to  the  man,  rather 
nuzzled  as  to  whom  it  could  be  that 
he  stood  indebted  for  such  disinterested 
civility.  But  they  were  half-wav  to 
Guildford  before  he  was  any  wiser ; 
when  the  stranger,  suddenly  thinking 
fit  to  introduce  himself,  with  the  same 
abruptness  as  he  had  commenced  the 
acquaintance,  exclaimed,  "  My  name's 
Talbot ;  I  suppose  you've  heard  of  me 
before?" 
«  Wo,  I  have  not,"  said  the 

"  Who  did  you  see  at  Mills'?" 
tinued  his  companion. 

"Oh,  a  great  mwiy  people;"  and 
the  young  officer  ran  over  a  whole 
siring  of  names. 

"  No  ladies  ?"  carelessly  asked  the 
oilier. 

"  There  was  the  admiral's  niece," 
replied  Donald,  the  colour  rising. 

"  What  1  is  she  out  of  the  nursery 
yet  ?" 


"  She's  as  old  as  I  am  nearly." 

"  Well  1"  said  Talbot,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  in  that  circumstance  to  render 
a  nurse  a  superfluity.  "  I  used  always 
to  think  that  child  would  grow  up 
crooked— is  she?" 

«  I— I— I  " 

"  Wouldn't  know  if  she  was,  I  sup- 
pose. I  used  to  think  any  thing  pretty 
at  your  age.  There  was  one  girl  I 
nearly  married — did  Ardley  ever  tell 
you  ?  Never  did  marry,  though,  luckily 
for  me.  A  sailor  has  no  business  with 
a  wife — no  use  to  him  when  he's  got 
her,  if  he  can't  take  her  to  sea.  Talk- 
ing of  that,  they  say  Bill  Howard's  to 
have  Eva  when  she's  old  enough." 
Donald  looked  cold,  if  a  blue  com- 
plexion is  symptomatic  of  that  state, 
but  the  perspiration  rolled  down  his 
face.  «  He's  a  big  scamp ;  but  it  will 
be  a  good  match  for  her  in  point  of 
money.  Sir  William  looks  to  that, 
you  see,  for  the  title  runs  in  the  female 

line,  and  her  eld  God  bless  me,  are 

you  ill  ?  Shall  I  let  the  window  down  ? 
Here,  will  you  have  some  brandy  ?  I 
always  take  my  own  when  I  travel; 
what  you  eel  upon  the  roads  is  never 
kle."  And  keeping  pace  in  this 
with  the  vehicle,  the  lieute- 
nant's companion  continued  to  rattle 
on  until  the  lines  were  passed. 

Late  that  same  evening,  two  gentle- 
men were  sitting  at  table,  after  dinner, 
in  a  private  room  in  the  George  Inn. 
One  wore  the  uniform  of  a  captain  in 
the  navy  (though  that  was  not  a  mark 
of  much  distinction,  either  at  that  place 
or  period),  and  was  to  be  recognised  as 
the  commander  of  the  Vampire;  but 
the  other  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
and  presented  altogether,  in  manner 
and  appearance,  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  friend. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  out 
of  my  stern-windows,"  said  the  latter, 
"  in  that  style  ;  but  when  I  do  come, 
I  come  for  something.  How  he  came 
by  it  is  another  question,  but  there  was 
no  mistake  about  that  miniature." 

"  No,  you're  right,  Ardley — you're 
right,  you're  right:  he  wasn't  sick. 

But— but  " 

"  What  ?"  inquired  the  other,  his 
gray  eye  flashing. 

"  Take  care  the  youngster  don't 
make  a  mess  of  it.  Sir  William  will 
never  give  Aw  consent." 

"  Who  wants  it  ?"  struck  in  Ardley. 
"  Let  Donald  do  as  I  did — walk  her 
off— eb,  Talbot  ?"  He  spoke  this  with 
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outwasd  gaiety;  but  bit  mirth  was  the 
mirth  of  misery  in  disguise,  and  the 
deadly  hue  upon  his  countenance  told 
that  a  worm  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

"  That  would  pretty  well  kill  the  old 
man." 

"  Marry  and  amen  to  that,  say  I,  for 
all  the  love  I  bear  him  1"  was  Ardley's 
answer,  spoken  in  a  way  that  left  little 
doubt  as  to  his  sincerity. 

Talbot  shook  his  head,  spilt  some 
madeira,  drew  a  map  with  his  finger, 
and,  pushing  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  ejaculated  his  opinion  that  mar- 
ried people  could  not  live  on  air— or 
the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  either. 

"  He'll  be  a  commander  soon,"  said 
Ardley. 
"  Who's  to  make  him  one?" 
"  Gobinall.  Donald's  to  have  the 
next  brig  that's  put  in  commission ; 
•Severn,  the  Vampire ;  and  I  shall  super- 
sede Hawkins  on  board  the  Snarler." 

"  Humph  1  that's  the  ship  that's 
been  so  slack,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes ;  but  wait  till  I  get  on  board," 
replied  the  post-captain,  significantly. 
"  Then  Severn  —  — " 


Severn  gets 
"  Time  he  did.  Ripley  and  Bell 
will  go  with  me  most  likely.  They're 
neither  of  them  bright ;  bat  they  know 
their  duty  well  enough,  and  under- 
stand my  moves." 

Talbot  might  have  been  attending  to 
all  this;  but  it  did  not  seem  like  it ; 

by  alternate  movements,  exclaiming,  in 
evident  allusion  to  what  had  passed 
before,  "  Bad,  bad  I  —  misery !  utter 
misery ! — madness !  perfect !"  adding, 
after  Goldsmith's  Vicar,  «  Pray  God 
that  good  may  come  of  it  I"  for  Jus 
mind  reverted  to  days  that  were  passed 
and  deeds  that  were  done,  when  Ardley 
was  somewhere  about  Donald's  age. 

4<  Don't  croak,"  said  Ardley,  sharply, 
in  a  tone  that  was  hoarser  than  a  ra- 
ven's; for  he  had  no  need  of  Wakefield 
aid  to  read  the  sentence  in  its  double 
sense  :  and,  if  intended  as  a  prediction 
of  ill,  or  a  petition  for  good,  according 
as  events  turned  up,  no  evil  prophecy 


Passing  over  a  lapse  of  better  than 
two  years,  the  time  now  drew  near 
when  Eva  Mills  was  to  be  led  to  the 
altar,  to  swear  vows  of  love  to  one  she 
hated,  half  broken-hearted,  and,  what, 
perhaps,  was  nearly  quite  as  bad, 
totpitml.  There  was  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  that,  beca-use  Howard  bad  youth, 

On  the  first, 


a  London  life  had  drawn  large  bills ; 
for  the  second,  he  stood  indebted,  iu 
all  probability,  to  others ;  and  how  he 
came  by  the  third  was  a  mystery  which, 
together  with  his  origin,  remained  unfa- 
thomed.  Mills  always  said  he  knew; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  her  wretchedly  mistaken  rela- 
tive, Eva  at  last  consented  to  bestow 
her  hand,  though  her  heart  was  far 
away,  and  all  the  happiness  she  once 
enjoyed  was  with  it.  She  did,  what 
we  near  in  novels  of  girls  doing  with 
the  greatest  libertines  successfully, — 
threw  herself  upon  his  honour.  But 
Howard  had  none.  He  listened  coldly, 
paid  her  some  unmeaning  compliment, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  pri- 
vately persuading  the  admiral  to  urge 
an  acceleration  of  the  wedding-day. 
It  came :  and,  adorned  for  the  sacrifice, 
tlte  envied  victim  was  conveyed  in 
grand  procession  from  Sir  William's 
town  house  to  St.  James's  church,  to 
be  married  by  special  license  and  a 
bishop. 

It  is  now  essential,  however,  that  we 
turn  from  a  picture  of  sorrow,  on  which 
it  can  do  no  good  to  dwell,  to  track  the 
movements  of  Talbot,  Ardley,  and  his 
ci-devant  lieutenant.  The  first  was  u 
retired  captain  of  East  India  service, 
and  established  in  one  of  those  "  de- 
tached villa  residences,"  with  doubW 
gates  and  a  drive,  a  lock-up  coach- 
house and  two-stall  stable,  that  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clapharo.  The  second 
had  sailed  from  Portsmouth*  in  the 
Snarler,  for  the  American  station ;  and, 
together  with  his  majesty's  ship,  officers, 
and  crew,  was  non  est  inventus.  Severn 
had  still  got  the  Vampire ;  and  poor 
Donald,  having  lost  the  lady  »f  his 
affections,  his  brig,  and  his  health,  was, 
after  an  acquittal  by  court-martial, 
endeavouring  to  recruit  his  constitution 
at  old  Talbot's  house.  If  hogpitaiiiy 
and  kindness  could  have  effected  this, 
it  would  have  been  soon  done.  But 
the  habits  of  Donald's  host  savoured 
strongly  of  the  passe uger-capTain,  and 
w«re  not  the  best  adapted  for  an  in- 
valid. Dyspepsia  was  not  in  fashion 
then,  though  suppers  were ;  and  as  in 
stewed  duck  and  mulled  claret,  anil 
mulled  claret  and  stewed  duck,  might 
be  comprised  the  principal  variations 
of  their  evening's  employment,  it  was 
hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  in  a 
few  weeks,  one  should  nod  himself  ra- 
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lhan  ordinary 
night  of  each,  looking  nearly  as  pale 
and  nervous  as  his  friend.  His  eyes 
were  tearful  and  suffused  with  blood ; 
the  scanty  fringe  of  hair  around  the 
old  seaman's  head  was  rough  and 
staring  ;  and  in  the  broken  sentences 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
about,  were  heard  mingled  the  names 
of  his  Maker,  of  Ardley,  and  of  Howard. 
At  last  he  sat  down,  feigned  to  eat  some 
breakfast ;  and  then,  getting  up  again 
directly-,  rans;  the  bell.  "Stop  the 
stage,  he  said,  on  its  being  answered 
by  the  servant.  44  Come,  Donald ;  we've 
no  time  to  lose,"  he  added,  as  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  wheels  was  heard  along 
the  road. 

"  Come  ?"  repeated  Donald ;  44  where 
to  ?  what  for  ?" 

44  To  put  a  spoke  in  Howard's  wheel," 
would  have  been  the  captain's  probable 
characteristic  answer,  in  his  ordinary 
spirits.  Bat  he  was  clearly  not  himself; 
and  as  the  top  of  a  Clapham  coach  was 
no  place  to  explain  the  reason  why,  the 
vehicle  had  arrived  at  Hatchett's ' 


he  opened  his  lips  again. 

44  Coach,  sir,  coach  P  exclaimed  the 
driver  of  an  empty  jarvey. 

44  Coach ;  Hamilton  Place,  No.  — ," 
said  Talbot,  jumping  in  to  enjoy  a  short 
shilling's  worth  of  rumble :  at  the  same 
time  hurriedly  requesting  Donald  to 
remain  in  tho  coffee-room  till  his  return. 

Widely  different  as  is  generally  the 
rank,  and  multifarious  as  are  the  occu- 
pations, of  the  individuals  a  crowded 
coffee-room  eontains,  none  was  ever 
entered  by  any  being  in  a  more  uneasy 
state  of  mind  than  Donald  suffered  un- 
der, when,  with  ruffled  feelings  and  a 
fluttering  heart,  he  awaited  Talbot's 
meeting  him  at  the  appointed  place. 
Impatient  of  the  waiter's  continued 
kind  inquiries  as  to  what  he  would 
most  particularly  prefer,  he  called  an- 
grily for  biscuits  and  brandy.  The 
ratter  he  drank  mechanically,  though 
he  found  it  iinpossible  to  eat.  He 
looked  at  the  Junes ;  but  the  letters 
swam,  till,  mingling  in  a  mist,  they 
melted  from  his  sight,  aud  he  dashed 
the  paper  down. 

44 Quite  'orrible,  isn't  it?'1  exclaimed 
a  little  man,  in  a  brown  great-coat, 
who,  having  met  with  repeated  rebuffs 
from  various  people  in  the  room,  was 
now  making  use  of  his  most  insinuating 
endeavours  to  inveigle  Donald  into  a 
conversation— 44  Quite  'orrible,  isn't 
it?"  he  repeated. 


no  answer,  but  his  1 
would  have  annihilated  an 
Cockney. 

44  He's  confuted,  I  see." 
Donald  drew  himself  up,  and  con- 
centrated all  his  ire  into  one  silencing, 
contemptuous  scowl,  but  the  little  man 
in  a  brown  coat  persevered. 

44  He's  conficted,  sir,  I  say :  'orrible 
murder  I" 

44  Yon  will/"  exclaimed  the  sailor, 
astonished  at  his  audacity ;  aud, 
drawing  on  his  glove,  he  purled 
the  nose  of  the  little  man  in  the 
brown  coat,  till  he  nearly  twisted  it 
off  his  face ;  and  men,  turning  him 
round  by  it,  like  the  handle  of  a 
coffee-pot,  assisted  him  with  a  kick 
towards  the  door,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  assembled  bystanders. 

But  though  the  'orrible  little  man  in 
the  brown  great-coat  went  out  of  the 
room  certainly,  he  only  went  to  procure 
a  warrant  for  assault  and  the  assistance 
of  an  officer.  While,  however,  he  was 
sputtering  away  his  complaint  before  a 
magistrate,  Donald,  feeling  consider- 
ably more  comfortable,  took  up  the 
unfortunate  newspaper  again,  and  at 
one  corner,  headed  in  large  attractive 
capitals,  44  Second  Day  of  the  Trial," 
was  a  whole  account  of  the  convicted 
felon.  It  was  Sweeny,  who  bad  wound 
up  a  long  and  successful  course  of  pi- 
racy afloat,  with  one  of  the  most  cold- 
blooded murders  ashore,  that  ever  sup- 
pneu  a  meaire  \\un  norrors,  a  man  oi 
wax"  with  a  44 good  hit,"  or  a  penny 
hawker  with  the  last  dying  speech  and 
confession  of  an  eight-and-forty  hours' 
penitent.    He  read  and  read,  and  his 


blood  froze  at  the  recital ;  for  he  per- 
fectly remembered  the  deceased  as 
having  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
prizes  tne  vampire  nau  previously 
picked  up  off  Amabona.  But  when  he 
came  to  the  prisoner's  laconic  defence, 
and  justification  of  the  crime  he  had 
committed  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  44  He  peached!"  a  thrilling  con- 
viction shot  through  him  that,  could  he 
obtain  an  interview,  much  might  be 
gathered  from  the  murderer  in  explana- 
tion of  Ardley 's  mysterious  conduct, 
which  had  never  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  likewise  of  the  night  engage- 
ment, off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with 
the  ship  of  unknown  nation  — -  all 
which  had  never  been  thoroughly 
cleared  up  :  not  to 
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Snarler,  generally  supposed  either  to 
have  foundered  or  been  burnt  at  sea. 

«*  Tliat's  'im  1"  exclaimed  the  little 
man  in  the  brown  great-coat,  entering 
with  a  beak — his  own  nose  being  still 
deadened  from  the  effects  of  manipular 
compression ;  and  pointing  Donald 
out. 

"  I  must  trouble  you  to  come  with 
us,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  civilly. 

"  You'll  have  some  trouble  to  get 
that,"  was  the  commanders  answer. 

"  Come,  sir ;  no  nonsense." 

"  None  whatever." 

"  If  you  won't  accompany  us  quietly, 
I  must  use  force,  sir." 

"  You  had  better.  Lay  a  finger  on 
roe,  and  by  "  But  as  he  spoke 
this,  a  sight  passed  before  bis  eyes  that 
checked  the  rising  threat,  and  drove 
him  tottering  up  against  the  wall. 
The  last  of  a  line  of  carriages  dashed 
past.  It  was  the  wedding  cavalcade, 
returning  from  St.  James's  to  die  grand 
dejeuner  in  Hamilton  Place :  and  if 
Talbot  had  come  to  London  with  any 
view  of  interfering  with  the  marriage, 
he  had  come  too  late ;  for  the  merry 
chime,  sadly  jarring  upon  the  chords 
of  the  young  bride's  aching  heart, 
announced  that  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  that  already  had  been  spoken  the 
awful  words :  "  Those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asun- 
der 1" 

Talbot,  on  returning  to  Hatchett's  for 
his  friend,  and  being  informed  what 
had  taken  place,  immediately  hurried 
down  to  the  police-office,  where  he  ar- 
rived just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  hear 
the  magistrate's  decision. 

"  Upon  ray  word,  upon  my  word, 
sir,"  said  the  worthy  gentleman  to 
Donald,  "  this  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  outrageous,  unpro- 
voked assaults,  that  ever  came  before 
me,  and  I  shall  certainly  inflict  the 
highest  penalty  the  law  awards.  You're 
fined  5l.  and  costs,  sir — and  costs,  sir, 
do  you  hear?  Is  ho  deaf?"  continued 
the  magistrate,  dropping  his  voice. 

"  I  doesn't  think  he's  compos,  sir," 
remarked  the  officer  who  had  served 
the  summons ;  "  for  quite  sudden, 
from  being  ra-ather  difficult  to  handle, 
he  came  over  all  of  a  tremble,  and 
valked  down  here  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

Talbot,  who  was  standing  close  be- 
hind, protruded  his  lips,  put  his  finger 
to  his  forehead,  and  looking  as  know- 
ing as  a  cat  about  to  steal  cream,  shook 
his  head  like  a  Chinese  mandarin. 


"  Are  you  a  friend  of  his  ?  who  are 
you  ?"  inquired  the  magistrate.  Talbot 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  passed 
his  card.  "  Because,  if  so,  and  the 
defendant  is  really  not  accountable  for 
his  actions  " 

"  Disappointments,  sir;  serious  dis- 
appointments," interrupted  Talbot, 
shaking  his  head  more  than  ever. 

"  I  shall  reverse  my  former  decision, 
and  allow  the  matter  to  be  compro- 
mised." 

"  My  nose  is  'orrid  sore,"  struck  in 
the  complainant,  carefully  wiping  it 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  It  did 
look  swollen  and  crooked  ;  but  the 
payment  of  costs  and  some  golden 
ointment  soon  set  things  straight  again : 
and  Donald  passively  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  out  of  the  office  by  his  friend, 
and  safely  deposited  in  a  coach. 

"  Oh,  Talbot,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  as  if  awaking  from  his  trance, 
"  I  knew  I  was  poor,  and  therefore 
had  no  right  to  Eva,  and  I  had  school- 
ed myself  unmurmuringly  to  resign 
her  " 

"  Oh,  you're  a  perfect  pattern  of  re- 
signation, every  body  knows.  But  now, 
if  you  have  done  fighting  for  to-day, 
and  will  return  with  me  to  Clapliaro, 
after  dinner  I'll  tell  you  something  you 
may  find  worth  hearing." 

Chap.  III. 
The  East  India  captain  fulfils  his  promise. 

Talbot  was  a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
man,  blessed  with  a  good  heart  and  a 
clear  head,  and,  usually  speaking,  with 
a  capacious  appetite,  rerplexity  of 
mind  had  deprived  him  of  his  break- 
fast ;  the  business  which  brought  him 
to  London,  of  his  lunch ;  but  out  of 
his  dinner  he  was  determined  not  to 
be  done  :  and  it  was  not  until  after  he 
had  made  amends  for  previous  absti- 
nence that  he  commenced  a  long  story, 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  It  is  now  full  twenty  years  and 
more,"  he  said,  "since  I  was  chief 

male  of  the   y  Castle,  Indiaman. 

At  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  she 
was  laying  at  single  anchor  in  Funchal 
Roads.  It  was  Saturday  night;  the 
harbour  work  of  the  day  was  over; 
the  hatches  had  been  laid  on,  and  re- 
ported *  locked  ;'  the  cutters  hoisted  up, 
the  hammocks  piped  down,  awnings 
furled,  the  extra  grog  served  out,  and 
all  was  silent  on  the  upper  deck; 
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while  from  the  messes  of  the  foremast- 
men,  as  well  as  aft,  proceeded  most 
uproarious  sounds  of  revelry,  as 
'  Sweethearts  and  wives '  were  drank, 
and  the  glass  and  song  passed  quickly 
round.  The  eight  o'clock  gun  had  not 
as  yet  been  fired,  and  we  had  no  look- 
outs at  gangway,  poop,  or  forecastle ; 
only  the  midshipman  on  duty  slowly 
sauntering  about,  weary  of  his  day 
deck,  and  earnestly  longing  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  moment  when  be  might 
summon  the  ship's  drummer  to  beat  off. 
Presently  was  heard  the  plash  of  oars 
upon  the  starboard  bow :  '  Boat  ahoy  !' 
sung  out  tbe  reefer. 

"  *  Ay,  ay  1*  was  the  answer. 

"'Coming  here?' 

"  '  Yes.* 

"  '  Gundeck  there  1'  hailed  the  mid- 
shipman again. 

"  '  Sir  r  replied  a  dozen  gruff  voices 
from  the  messes  abreast  the  sailroom. 

"  '  On  deck  here  a  boatswain's  mate : 
and  starboard  gangway  sideboys,  'tend 
the  side.' 

"  '  Who's  commanding  officer  ?  Tal- 
bot or  llees  ?'  (he  was  second,)  inquired 
a  young  man,  in  the  undress  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  as  be  crossed  the 
planeshear. 

"'Mr.  Talbot,  sir,'  replied  the 
reefer. 

"  '  Talbot,  eh?— that's  all  right.  Is 
he  in  the  cuddy  ?* 

"  '  No ;  he's  down  in  the  third  mate's 
berth.' 

"«Oh,  ah!  I  forgot  —  there's  a 
spread  there  to-night.  Just  run  down 
with  my  compliments,  and  say  I  want 
to  speak  to  him  particularly.' 

"  1  Why,  Ardley,'  I  said,  coming  up 
directly, '  I  began  to  think  you  had  cut 
us  clean,  it's  such  a  time  since  we  have 
seen  your  face.* 

"  '  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,' 
interrupted  he.  '  The  skipper's  not  on 
board,  of  course  V 

'"  No ;  nor  won't  be  either,  till  you 
see  blue  peter  at  the  fore.' 

" '  Come  along  into  the  cuddy,  then,' 
continued  he,  '  for  I  want  to  have  a 
word  with  you  in  private.' 

" 1  Here,  younker,'  I  said  to  the  mid- 
shipman, as  we  walked  aft, '  desire  my 
servant  to  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  claret, 
and  a  couple  of  clean  glasses ; — help 
vourself,'  I  continued,  on  the  wine  s 
being  placed  upon  tbe  table. 

"Ardley  shook  his  head.  'Not  a 
drop  of  any  thing  do  I  touch  to-night,' 
he  said.   I  stored.   '  Talbot,'  he  con- 


tinued, pulling  a  face  as  long  and  as 
sanctified  as  the  countenance  of  a 
Toonhenam  pig,  '  I  have  knocked  off 
drinking '—(have  you?  thinks  I;  we 
shall  see  how  long  that'll  last) — '  now 
and  for  ever— made  a  vow  against 
gambling' — (he  had  won  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  from  me  not  six  nights 
back) — '  nearly  broken  myself  of 
swearing'— (he  used  to  let  out  shock- 
ing bad  sometimes,  poor  fellow)— 'and 
am  ' 

" '  Going  to  bear  up  for  a  parson 
after  all  this,  of  course.'  I  interrupted, 
for  I  had  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  me 
then. 

"  He  shook  his  head  again  ;  but  this 
time  it  was  just  such  another  shake,  for 
all  the  world  over,  as  he  gave  the  last 
time  I  ever  dined  with  him  ashore, 
when  we  spoke  about  his  sailing  in  the 
Snarler ;  and,  catching  me  by  the  arm, 
exclaimed,  '  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  your  morning  gun  to-morrow — 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  minus  an 
inmate,  left  en  pension  there,  and  ' 

"  '  The  deuce!' 

" '  Will  you  lend  me  a  hand  V  conti- 
nued he,  '  and,  what  is  more,  a  boat, 
to  take  the  girl  out,  for  all  on  board 
the  corvette  there' — (a  king's  ship  had 
come  in  the  day  before) — '  are  such  a 
set  of  slow-going,  deadly-lively  fellows, 
I  don't  fancy  asking  them.' 

" «  Well,  we'll  do  it,'  I  replied ; '  you 
shall  have  the  skipper's  gig,  and  we'll 
man  her  amongst  ourselves.' 

"  '  Ay,  but  can  you  muster  a  boat's 
crew  of  sober  men  ?'  inquired  be ; '  for, 
if  not,  I'd  rather  do  the  thing  single- 
handed  .' 

"  «  Humph  !  sober  men,'  I  said. 

"  '  Yes,  sober  men,'  repeated  he. 

"  '  Let  me  see — we  want  what  are 
rather  hard  to  be  found  just  now,  I 
fear;  but  VII  take  care  not  to  get  in 
the  wind ; '  (and  indeed  I  seldom  ex- 
ceeded my  second  bottle,  or  ninth 
glass.) 

"'That's  one,'  said  Ardley,  count- 
ing on  his  fingers. 

" '  The  doctor's  mate  never  soaks, 
and  pulls  a  good  oar.' 

"'That's  two.' 

"  '  The  officer  and  midshipman  of  die 
morning  watch  are  sure  to  be  sober.' 
" «  Four.' 
"  '  Yourself.' 

"  '  Five ;  and  I  can  put  in  the  other 
oar,  and  a  man  who'll  steer  besides.' 

"  '  What  do  you  purpose  doing  with 
tlie  young  lady  when  you've  got  her  ? ' 
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I  inquired ;  '  not  brioging  her  on 
board  here,  I  hope ;  for  the  nows  would 
fly  like  wildfire,  and  we  should  have 
the  batteries  opening  on  the  old  tub, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  skipper  flying  oiT 
in  a  squall,  and  smashing  the  whole 
gang  of  us  outright.' 

"  *  The  batteries  and  skipper  / 

an  oath  was  coming,  I  suppose,  but  he 
remembered  his  promise,  and  swore 
not.  '  Follow  me,  Talbot,  follow  me,' 
he  continued,  leading  the  way  into  the 
after-cabins.  *  Do  you  see  that  rakish- 
looking  brig  laying  there,  astern?' 
10  a  small  vessel  wluch  had 


pointing 

been  ready  for  sea  at  least  eighUand- 
forty  hours,  and  which  Report — the 
lying  jade,  in  this  instance  speaking 
truth  —  said  was  delayed,  waiting  for  a 
passenger.  '  Well,  she's  only  anchored 
with  a  kedge  and  hawser,  which  the 
master  has  agreed  to  expend  for  a '  con- 
sideration/ 

"  «  Humph  1  take  care  you  don't  get 
sold  a  bargain ;  Ims  the  skipper  of  that 
brig  been  paid  yet  ?' 

"  '  No,  no,'  he  replied,  '  wc  know 
each  other  better,  as  the  saying  is. 
He's  touched  money  of  mine  ere  now.' 

"  *  When?'  I  inquired,  somewhat 
gravely  ;  but  Ardley  made  no  answer, 
and  a  sudden  change  came  over  him. 
'  Now,  old  boy,'  I  continued,  '  you 
saved  ray  life  on  one  occasion,  and  I 
don't  forget  it ;  but  unless  you  give  me 

-  -that  you  mean  this  young  creature 
honest,  the  devil  an  inch  do  I  stir  over 
the  gangway  this  night,  or  to-morrow 


r.  Old  Mildmay's  daugh- 
ter's story  is  no  secret,  you'll  remem- 
ber.' 

"  He  winced  pretty  severely  under 
this— (you'll  understand  what  it  alludes 
to  all  in  due  time,  so  fill  your  glass, 
and  don't  be  quite  so  fidgety,  for  I 
shan't  come  to  what  concerns  you  this 
side  of  midnight),— out  grasping  my 
hand  firmly,  he  gave  the  required 
pledge,  with  at  least  every  appearance 
of  sincerity. 

" '  And  you  have  secured  separate 
cabins  on  board  that  craft  ? ' 

" '  By  heavens,  Talbot  I' he  exclaimed, 
'  I  have  put  a  bullet  through  a  man 
for  half  of  this.' 

"'  Very  likely,'  I  remarked,  coolly, 
'  but  you'll  not  put  any  thing  of  the 
kind  through  me ;  so  don  t  flatter  your- 
self.' 

"'Then  hear  roe,  Talbot,'  he  re- 
plied ;  <  deeply  as  I  love  the  girl -am I. 


I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love  before 
— I  would  not  wrong  a  liair  of  her  dar- 
ling head  to  save  my  soul ! ' 

u  Well,  £  believed  him  ;  and  promis- 
ing to  lend  him  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power,  inquired  who  she  was. 

"  *  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,' 
was  bis  answer,  '  for  I  don't  know 
myself,  except  that  her  name's 
she's  Kngluni.' 

"Ardley  was  a  bold 
taking  what  he  was  about— I  do  not 
mean  for  carrying  off  a  timid  girl  (who 
I,  perhaps,  only  too  ready  to  go) 

_  *  S  _  a      &  _x  -  f  ~        _  a  -  a  * 


old  women— but  forcommitting  matri- 
mony with  a  young  lady,  of  whose 
name  and  connexions  he  was  ignorant, 
on  the  strength  of  his  extensive  pay, 
which  had  hitherto  been  always  found 
inadequate  to  square  bis  own  yearly- 
accounts — whenever  he  was  sufficiently 
lucky  in  finding  fools  enough  to  let  him 
run  them.  But  it  wasn  t  his  fault, 
poor  fellow,  for  his  education  would 
nave  ruined  the  constitution  of  a  horse. 
Shortly  after  Ardley 's  having  been  rated 
as  a  mid,  his  rather  died,  leaving  him  a 
large  inheritance  in  the  way  of  debts, 
which  certainly,  oncoming  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  he  seemed  dutifully  bent 
upon  increasing  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  ability.  Relations  be  had  none, 
rich  or  poor :  and  but  for  the  kindness 
of  Captain,  now  Lord,  Gobinall,  who 
he  frigate  he  belonged  to, 
young  Ardley  would  have  been  a  beg- 
gar and  an  outcast.  Having  no  child- 
ren, however,  of  his  OWB,  Gobinall 
generously  adopted  him,  anc 
allowance  until  he  obtained  a 
sion  for  him  on  board  his  own  ship. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  youngster, 
Gobinall  was  not  only  a  great  spend- 
thrift, and  very  slack  in  his  morals,  but 
likewise  one  of  the  hardest  drinkers 
afloat;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  be 
always  preached  sobriety,  and  gave  his 
men  a  smart  polishing  at  the  gangway 
for  a  breach  of  it;  but  example  is  better 
than  precept,  and  before  the  captain's 
prottge  was  twenty,  he  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  excelling  his  commander  in 
doing,  as  the  Prayer-book  has  it,  that 
winch  we  should  not  do,  and  leaving 
undone  all  that  we  ought  to  do — ruin- 
ing himself  and  filling  an  untimely 
grave. 

"  In  most  other  ships,  and  under 
most  other  men,  his  wildness  and  ex- 
travagance conjoined  would,  in  all  pro- 
bauility,  uave  pro\e(l  hn  rum  ;  but  vutii 
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GobinaM,  so  long  as  he  kept  clear  from 
being  arrested  when  he  was  particularly 
wanted  aboard,  and  could  take  his 
wateh  without  measuring  his  length 
upon  the  deck,  all  his  mad  freaks  were 
merely  hailed,  cither  as  additional 
proofs  of  the  boy's  spirit,  or  as  youth- 
ful follies  he  would  soon  outgrow.  To 
return,  however:  One  day  whilst  he 
was  upon  the  island,  he  fell  in  love — 
( pretty  much  as  you  might,  up  in  the 
north  there)— found  that  his  love  was 
returned,  and  from  that  hour  stood  an 
altered  man.  For  six  successive  nights 
— it's  a  fact  this,  I  can  assure  ye — he 
turned  in  sober,  on  the  seventh  he  re- 
solved to  cut  and  run,  and  never  went 
to  bed  at  all,  while  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  found  him  on  board  of  us  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war  with  me.  Well, 
about  an  hour  before  gunfire  (it  wasn't 
light  and  it  wasn't  dark  then),  I  gave 
the  quartermaster  on  the  look-out  a 
glass  of  'hoi  with/  stiff  enough  for  a 
spoon  to  have  stood  upright  in,  and  he 
soon  topped  off  to  sleep.  We  then 
mustered  our  crew,  tried  whether  they 
were  sober  enough  by  making  them 
walk  from  the  poop-ladder  to  the  gang- 
way, between  the  seams  of  the  fifth 
plank  from  the  waterway — swore  them 
over  the  green  man,  with  a  holy-stone 
for  a  bibfe,  to  an  oath  of  secrecy— and 
then  dropping  alongside  the  brig,  took 
in  the  mate  and  master,  and  shoved  off  . 

"  As  we  sneaked  under  the  stern  of 
the  king's  ship,  we  lay  on  our  oars  for 
a  few  moments,  in  expectation  of  a 
hail,  and  ready  with  a  lie ;  but  we  were 
either  uaheard  or  unseen  :  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  convent  were  so  preciously 
dumbfoundered,  that  long  ere  any  active 
steps  were  taken  to  trace  the  fugitives, 
Ardley  and  his  fair  one  were  safe  from 
all  pursuit;  while,  though  suspicion 
might  have  been,  and  I  dare  say  was, 
attached  to  us,  we  were  all  in  the  same 
story  ; — there  was  nobody  could  con- 
tradict us,  and  we  escaped  all  serious 
consequences  likely  to  ensue. 

"In  the  middle  watch  the  topsail- 
yards  of  the  brig  had  been  hoisted,  with 
the  sails  in  furl.  The  gaskets  had  been 
all  cast  off  from  the  yard-arm  inwards, 
and  the  bunt  of  the  sails  triced  up  and 
stopped  to  the  cross-trees  with  split 
rope-yarns.  Directly  Ardley  landed 
with  his  companion  on  the  small  craft's 
deck,  down  went  the  axe.  *  Sheet 
home  !'  was  the  word.  Three  or  four 
slight  cracks  were  followed  by  a  gentle 
falling  rustle ;  and  without  a 


hand  aloft  to  loose  sails,  or  overhaul 
the  gear,  canvass  was  got  upon  the  brig, 
and  she  was  drifting  out  to  sea,  favoured 
by  light  airs,  that  grew  with  daylight 
into  a  steady  breeze. 

"  *  Good-bye,  gentlemen,  and  thank 
you! — Good-bye,  Talbot,  and  God 
bless  you  ! '  said  Ardley,  in  a  low  tone, 
over  the  vessel's  quarter,  as  the  last 
strand  of  the  hawser  went,  and  we 
cheered  him  under  our  breath. 

"There  was  another  form  beside 
him  ;  but  that,  together  with  the  brig, 
soon  faded  in  the  darkness  from  our 
view :  while,  as  the  last  glimpse  of  kind 
was  lost  to  them  in  a  thick  curtain  of 
mist  a  brilliant  sunrise  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  dispel,  Ardley  led  his 
half-terrified  and  trembling  partner  in 
tii is  niece  of  wild  romance,  to  her  cabin 
for  the  sea  was  beginning  to  get  up. 
*  I  am  afraid  the  motion  of  the  ship 
affects  you,  Eva,'  he  said,  •  but  you  will 
soon  get  used  to  it,  and  — — ' 

"  *  Oh,  no,  Ardley  1 '  she  interrupted, 
clinging  still  closer  to  his  arm,  *  it  Is 
not  that.  I  am  a  weak  confiding  girl, 
ignorant  of  the  world's  ways— but  I 
reel  I  have  done  a  rash  and  very  wicked 
thing.  You  will  not  despise  me,  Ard- 
ley?' she  added,  half  hesitatingly. 
'  Despise  you!'  he  repeated,  impetu- 
ously, imprinting  a  burning  kiss  upon 
her  marble  forehead, — '  hear  me,  Eva ! 
— listen  to  me,  love  I  I  have  made  a 
fool— a  villain— of  myself  with  fifty 
women! — I  never  loved  but  one,  and 
you  are  her !  The  sight  of  you  awak- 
ened me,  like  a  blast  of  thunder,  from 
my  folly — dashed  the  cup  of  the 
drunkard  from  my  lips — drove  my  feet 
from  haunts  of  dissipation,  infamy,  and 
vice — saved  —  Eva,  Eva,  my  violence 
has  frightened  you ;  but  I  can  be  calm, 
auiet,  and  I  will :— kiss  me,  love,  and 
dry  those  tears ;'  and  controlling  his 
vehemence,  he  sat  down  alongside  of 
her,  and  entered  into  a  tolerably  fair 
and  candid  statement  of  their  future 
prospects,  which  were  bad  enough, 
God  knows !  But  what  of  that?  Though 
poor  in  pocket,  they  were  rich  in  love, 
and  die  world  was  all  before  them. 

"  Amongst  other  matters,  Ardley  re- 
membered he  had  never  heard  the  sur- 
name Eva  bore.  He  asked  her.  It  was 
Milts,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
present  admiral  (the  nominal  uncle,  but 
genuine  grandfather,  of  your  flame  in 
Hamilton-place)  was  her  father! 

« «  Humph '.'exclaimed  Ardley,  look- 
ing as  much  astonished  as  you  do  now, 
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miral,  I  mean,  wish  you  to  take  the 
veil,  that  lie  shut  you  up  ?' 

" '  Oh,  no,'  she  interrupted  softly, 
<  he  did  not  ever  intend  her  to  do  that. 
He  did  not  like  her  being  educated  in 
a  convent  at  all,  but  it  was  her  poor 
dying  mother's  last  request' — (and  here 

tear  stoic  aown  ner  cneek.;, —  as  ner 
aunt  was  a  nun  there,  and  the  had  long 
been  dead :  but  the  admiral  being  on  a 
foreign  station,  he  wished  her  to  remain 
there  till  his  return  to  England.' 

"  1  Then  you  are  a  Catholic,  Eva?' 
inquired  Ardley,  for  want  of  something 
else  better  to'  say,  the  discovery  of  his 
approaching  relationship  to  the  admiral, 
who  was  associated  in  his  mind  with 
some  rather  disagreeable  recollections, 
somewhat  conglomerating  his  ideas. 

"  « Yes,  Ardley ;  what  are  you  ? ' 

"  *  I  told  you,  love — a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy— in  the  same  service  as  your 
father,'  replied  he,  musing. 

"  1  Then  you  know  my  father  I '  she 
exclaimed,  earnestly ;  '  have  you  ever 
sailed  with  him?' 

"  '  Not  taUed  with  him  exactly ;  but 
I  have  good  reason  to  hum  him,  on 
account  of  the  wigging  he  gave  me  on 
the  quarterdeck  of  the  flag-ship  upon 
one  occasion.' 

"  <  A  wigging,  Ardley— what  is  that? 
do  tell  me.' 

"  '  Only  a  slight  token  of  regard,  or 
reward  of  merit,  very  common  in  the 
navy,  love.' 

"  '  Is  it  a  medal  ?— have  you  got  it  ? 
Why  don't  you  wear  it  round  your 
neck  ?'  a  slight  and  almost  impercep- 
'  tible  smile  at  this  lit  up  his  pallid  fea- 
tures, and,  bowing  his  head,  his  lips 
once  more  pressed  her  brow.  «  Didn't 
you  feel  very  much  gratified  when  you 
received  u  r  conunueci  sne. 

"  '  Particularly  pleased,  for  it  was 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  ten  puppy ish 
soldier  officers,  and  thirty  ladies! 

"  <  How  I  should  like  to  have  been 
by ! — what  was  it  for  ? ' 

" '  For — for — oh — why — I  have  for- 
gotten now,'  replied  Ardley,  colouring, 
and  the  young  lady,  seeing  the  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment  of  her  lover, 
with  a  degree  of  self-denial,  wise  as 
rare,  forbore  questioning  him  further. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  brig  in  Ire- 
land— (Ardley  had  sound  reasons  of  his 
own  for  giving  England  a  wide  berth) 
— they  were  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  both  churches ;  and  Eva  wrote 
to  her  father, then  on  the  Mediterranean 


station,  soliciting  forgiveness.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's answer  to  his  daughter  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  him, 
short,  sweet,  and  decisive,  sharply 
awakening  the  poor  girl  to  a  full  sense 
of  what  an  awful  enormity,  in  tlte  cha- 
ritable eyes  of  this  pure,  unspotted 
world,  she  had  been  guilty.  But  she 
did  not  repent  tlte  step,  or  reproach 
her  husband  as  the  cause  of  the  harsh 
admiral's  bitter  scorn,  which  cut  her  to 
the  heart.  She  idolised  the  very  ground 
he  trod  on,  and  Ardley  returned  her 
affectiou  with  an  intensity  of  love  inhe- 
rent in  his  nature ;  and,  in  strength  of 
passion,  only  to  be  equalled  by  his 
fiercest  hate. 

"  At  the  expiratioa  of  something  bet- 
ter than  a  year,  Gobinall  came  into  the 
title  and  estates,  together  with  all  the 
interest  attached  to  his  proxy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which,  as  numbers 
were  pretty  evenly  balanced,  happened 
to  be  rather  valuable  then  ;  and  Ardley 
— now  a  father,  and  a  heavily  embar- 
rassed man — found  himself  apj>oHited  to 
the  command  of  a  28-gun  sloop  of  war. 
Onquitting  Dublin  tojoinhisship — (the 
Lion — she's  not  within  your  recollec- 
tion, I  dare  say) — the  parting  from  his 
wife  was,  in  sooth,  a  painful  one ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.   Go,  he  must ; 

nnrl    laivinn   Cma  lini4A«   |Ua  dnani<nkl« 

anu  leaving  t-va  unuer  me  nospiiaoie 
roof  of  Lady  Tooley,  who,  having  been 
a  schoolfellow  of  her  mother's,  had  in- 
sisted that,  during  Captain  Ardley's 
absence,  she  should  take  up  her  abode 
with  her  in  Merion  Square,  he  screwed 
himself  up  to  enact  the  last  scene  like  a 
man. 

"On  going  out,a  shift  ofwind  obliged 
him  to  bring  up  in  the  Downs,  where, 
finding  the  ship  bearing  the  flag  of  his 
father-in-law  had  likewise  just  arrived, 
he  resolved  to  risk  an  interview  with 
Sir  William,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
forgiveness  for  his  wife.  For  himself, 
he  well  knew,  from  the  opinion  Mills 
entertained  of  him,  the  case  was  hope- 
less. 

"'Your  business,  sir,  with  roe?' 
he  sternly  demanded,  on  Ardley's  en- 
tering his  cabin ; 1  and  what  brings  you 

" '  To  ask  forgiveness  for  your  daugh- 
ter and  my  wife.' 

"  « On  what  account  ?'  again  inquired 
Sir  William,  in  a  cold,  forced  manner, 
while  not  a  single  muscle  moved. 

"  '  Marrying  a  poor  man  1 '  was  the 
laconic  and  somewhat  injudicious  an- 
swerj  for  Mills  bore  the  character  of 
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being  avaricious ;  and,  what  was  more, 
he  knew  it,  and  tlierefore  felt  the  other's 
implication. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  admiral  and  Ardley 
met.  Hie  latter  seemed  endeavouring 
to  overcome  some  uneasy  sensations  of 
embarrassment,  which,  despite  his  na- 
tural hardihood,  he  could  not  alto- 
gether banish,  while  the  studied  ex- 
pression of  the  former  gradually  gave 
way  to  lowering  resentment,  and  he  at 
last  broke  out  with — 

"  *  Had  Mrs.  Ardley  (for  I  trust  for 
your  child's  name  that  you  are  married) 
simply  chosen  a  poor  but  honourable 
man,  she  would  have  done  no  more 
than  her  mother  did  before  her'— (for 
Mills  wasn't  always  as  rich  as  he  is 
now)— 'and  I  might  have  forgiven  her 
for  the  sake  of  one  over  whom  the 
grave  hath  closed — in  mercy — ay,  sir, 
in  mercy,  I  say  it,  for  the  sliame  of  her 
daughter  would  have  broke  her  bleed- 
ing heart.  But  after  your  wife  has 
indelibly  disgraced  her  own  sex  as  a 
female,  and  the  station  of  her  father, 
by  linking  herself  to  one  whose  duelling, 
drunkenness,  gambling,  profligacy, and 
neglect  of  duty,  have  been  so  notorious 
in  the  service,  that  I  pray  God  my  days 
are  nigh  their  close,  lest  I  should  live 
to  see  the  time  when  the  British  flag 
will  be  a  bye-word  on  the  seas — feared 
by  none,  despised  by  all — which  it 
inevitably  will  be  if  officers  like  my 
Lord  Gobinall  and  Captain  Ardley 
not  only  escape  punishment,  but  are 
actually  promoted  and  employed:  I 
call  it  unparalleled  presumption  in  ye 
both  to  ask  it  at  my  hands ! ' 

"  Ardley  smarted  under  this  exor- 
dium, which,  opprobriously  worded  as 
it  was,  had,  in  some  points,  no  slight 
degree  of  truth  for  its  foundation ;  and 
resolving  to  carry  it  with  as  high  a 
hand  as  the  admiral  himself,  he  haughtily 
returned  for  answer — 

" 1 1  did  not  come  to  you,  sir,  to 
hear  the  professional  merits  of  either 
Lord  Gobinall  or  myself  canvassed  and 
discussed;  I  believe  we  are  both  amen- 
able to  court-martials  pretty  much  the 
same  as  other  men .  Neither  did  I  come 
to  solicit  favours  for  myself,  but  I  came 
to  ask  a  father's  forgiveness  for  his  child 
—his  only  child— who,  angel  as  she 
is  ' 

"  '  Spare  your  heroics,  sir ! '  struck 
in  the  admiral  fiercely,  while  his  awful 
manner  was  absolutely  petrifying;  — 
'  spare  your  heroics  !'  he  repeated,  '  I 
am  a  plain-sailing  man,  and  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that,  could  my  pardon 
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make  my  daughter  Queen  of  England 
— save  her  brat  from  starving,  and  her 
husband's  body  from  the  gallows ! — 
before  she  should  have  it,  I  would— 
but,  pshaw  I  your  gig's  alongside  wait- 
ing ;  and,  unless  we  meet  on  duty, 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again  :  else, 
old  man  as  I  am——* 

"  Ardley  trusted  himself  not  to  hear 
the  remainder,  but,  quitting  the  flag- 
ship, returned  on  board  his  own,  having 
but  small  reason  to  feel  gratified  with 
his  momiag's  work :  and  at  two  p.m. 
the  admiral  weighed,  made  sail,  and, 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  be  paid  off, 
left  the  Lion  and  a  frigate  still  laying 
in  the  Downs. 

"  Till  past  two  bells  in  the  middle 
watch  that  night,  Ardley  was  up  in  his 
cabin,  writing  letters  to  his  wife,  which 
he  tore  up  as  fast  as  written ;  and  at 
last,  regularly  harassed  and  tired  out, 
he  fell  asleep,  with  his  pen  still  point- 
ing to  the  paper.  Not  long  after  he 
had  sank  into  this  happy  state  of  obli- 
vion, the  handle  of  his  cabin  door  was 
turned,  and  a  figure,  muffled  up  in  a 
camlet  boat-cloak,  wearing  likewise  a 
round  glazed  hat,  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning up  and  down  the  larboard  side, 
entered,  and  sat  down  right  opposite 
the  sleeping  beauty. 

"  'Ardley!— Ardley V  but  like  all 
true  sailors,  he  was  not  to  be  awakened 
quite  so  easily  by  word  of  mouth. 
'  How  sound  he  sleeps ;  what  would  I 
not  give  for  one  hour's  such  repose  I '  . 
Uttering  this,  the  strange  visitor 
stretched  forth  a  hand  and  touched, 
lightly  touched,  the  captain's  arm. 
Ardley  started  up,  and  his  frown — but 
you  must  have  often  seen  it. 

"  «  What  the  devil,  sir  9 

11  The  unclasped  cloak  was  suffered 
to  drop  off  the  shoulders,  the  hat  re- 
moved— and  Lucy  Mildmay,  once  the 
belle  of  Gravesend,  the  toast  of  Kent, 
the  darling  pride  of  an  aged  parent, 
stood  before  him,  haggard,  pale,  and 
wan,  but  still  retaining  traces  of  that 
exquisite  beauty,  which,  in  her  class  of 
life,  is  frequently  the  most  fetal  gift 
which  nature  can  bestow.  Ardley 's 
tongue  faltered,  his  knees  tottered. 
Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all ; 
and  the  man  who  would  have  fought 
the  ship  to  her  last  shot,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly thrown  away  his  own  life  to 
save  another's,  quailed  like  a  craven, 
when,  with  no  other  witness  but  his 
God  above,  he  found  himself,  face  to 
face,  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he 
had  injured  and  neglected .  Overcome, 
o  o 
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he  staggered  to  a  couch,  and  sinking 
on  it,  buried  his  face  amid  the  yielding 
cushions. 

4«  4  Lucy!  Lucy!'  he  gasped  out, 
4  in  mercy  I  trusted  to  have  been  spared 
this !    What  want  you  with  me  ? ' 

**  *  Oh,  Ardley,  can  you  ask  ?  To 
tell  you  all  is  forgiven,  and  to  share  the 
perils  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea  with 
Ardley— my  own  Ardley!'  and  she 
knelt  beside  him,  vainly  essaying  to 
remove  his  hands,  which  were  shading 
now  his  face. 

44  4  It  cannot  be — it  cannot  be ! — I 
am — married!'  and  this  last  word  al- 
most choked  him. 

"  4  Married  1 '  repeated  his  com- 
panion, to  whom  this  piece  of  inform- 
ation conveyed  no  news,  while  a  hollow, 
coughing  laugh  issued  from  her  lungs ; 
4  and  is  the  saintlike  Ardley,'  she 
ironically  continued, '  turned  all  at  once 
so  scrupulous  and  godly,  that,  like  a 
second  Joseph  ' 

44  But,  breaking  off,  she  rose  sud- 
denly up — her  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pression terrific  to  behold — her  sunken 
eyes  glistened  with  a  supernatural  bril- 
liancy— the  hectic  flush  forsook  her 
cheek  for  a  deathlike  whiter  hue,  and, 
stepping  backwards,  she  stretched  forth 
her  wasted  arms  towards  her  seducer, 
exclaiming, 

44  '  Allan  Fitzroy  Ardley,  I  loved  you 
once  as  woman  only  can!  But  now, 
by  that  heaven  of  which  I  have  been 
robbed  by  you,  I  hate  ye  as  fiend  never 
hated  yet :  and  as  for  her  who  calls 
herself  your  wife,  1  would  that  my 
tongue  were  rolling  in  vitriol,  so  that  I 
might  spit  upon — ' 

"'Silence!'  thundered  Ardley, 
starting  to  his  feet ;  4  heap  your  re- 
proaches, shower  your  woman's  threats, 
on  I  deserve  them  all,  and  more 

than  all :  but,  harkye,  spare  my  wife ! 
As  long  as  the  boy  wanted,  and  I  had 
it,  I  gave  freely ;  and  then,  when  all 
was  gone,  1  sold  every  thing,  save  the 
very  epaulette  upon  my  shoulder,  to 
And  you  luxuries,  while  I  myself  was 
skulking  from  a  prison.  Can  gold 
assist  you?— take  all  I  have;  strip  the 
cabin ;  overhaul  these  lockers  ana  my 
desk,  and  spare  me  nothing  but  my 
papers  and  that  sword  ! ' 

44  4  Oh,  Ardley,  Ardley !'  sobbed  out 
the  heart-stricken  child  of  misery, 4  gold 
I  have  in  plenty;  for  when  my  father 
cursed  you  with  his  dying  breath,  he 
left  me  all  his  hard-earned  gains.  But 
can  wealth  heal  a  heart  broken,  as  mine 
is,  with  base  -neglect— can  wealth  free 


a  blackened  soul  like  mine,  from  what 
in  woman  is  the  foulest  stain — in  man 
a  theme  for  glory?  May  your  heart 
only  ache  one  day  as  mine  does  now ; 
ana  then  may  I  sink  into  the  grave, 
where  alone  I  shall  ever  be  at  rest ! ' 

44  Once  more  Ardley  hid  his  head, 
and  tried  to  cheat  his  senses,  but  in 
vain.  Presently  he  heard  a  rustling, 
the  sound  of  retiring  footsteps,  the  jar- 
ring of  the  door  as  it  banged  to,  the 
clang  of  the  sentry's  arms,  and  the 
piping  of  the  side,  as  if  an  officer  of 
rank  were  leaving  the  ship.  He  list- 
ened attentively,  and  the  long  drawn- 
out  whistle  responding  to  the  fall  of 
oars,  explained  clearly  enough  the  de- 
ception which  had  been  practised — the 
answer  to  the  hail  from  another  ship, 
the  name  that  had  been  used.  As  the 
sounds  died  away,  he  breathed  more 
freely — looked  up.  His  unhappy  vic- 
tim had  indeed  departed."  But  the 
remainder  must  be  reserved  for  the 
co  mmencement  of  another  chapter. 

Chap.  IV. 
Begins  where  Chapter  III*  left  off. 

44  4  And  this  is  all  my  handiwork!' 
was  Ard  ley's  exclamation,  as  he  hastily 
paced  the  narrow  confines  of  his  cabin, 
his  very  soul  writhing  under  remorse 
too  tardily  awakened.  4  The  lather's 
death  is  on  my  head,  and  the  daughter's 
soon  will  follow.  He  cursed  me  !  Ac 
cursed  me  !'  he  repeated ;  and  his 
conscience  whispered  to  him  that  he 
was  accursed  •  and  he  rushed  on  deck 
to  cool  his  fevered,  frenzied  spirit  in  the 
chill  night  air,  and  flee  from  himself 
and  the  malison  of  a  dying  man,  which 
seemed  to  cleave  to  him  from  that  hour 
evermore. 

44  Two  short  years  from  this  saw  Ard- 
ley reduced  to  a  dejected  mourning 
prisoner  in  the  debtors'  ward  ;  for, 
broken  in  health,  and  stunned  by  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  who 
had  been  mercifully  spared  a  long  and 
wretched  course  of  misery,  the  oft 
baffled  bailiffs  had  experienced  no  dif- 
ficulty in  pouncing  on  their  victim; 
and  the  first  news  of  his  capture  was 
the  signal  for  detainers  to  be  lodged 
against  him  to  the  amount  of  some  odd 
thousands.  He  wrote  to  Gobinall  to 
bail  him  ;  but  the  bail  of  the  peer  was 
refused, —  the  creditors  alleging,  that  a 
man  never  known  to  have  discharged  his 
own  debts  was  not  a  fit  person  to  stand 
security  for  the  payment  of  another's.  It 
*  as  tried  before  a  judge ;  but  Gobinall 
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foiled  in  shewing  cause,  and  he  being 
Ardley's  last  reliance,  the  latter  had  the 
pleasing  prospect  before  his  eyes  of 
rotting  away  tne  remainder  of  his  days 
in  gaol.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to 
assist  him,  for  he  owed  full  thrice  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  but  I  went  to 
see  him  in  the  Fleet,  and  oh  !  how  al- 
tered, how  fearfully  altered,  was  he 
then  from  what  he  once  had  been  ! 
Pale,  meagre,  and  debilitated  ;  his  hair 
was  turning  gray;  and  his  deep  sunken 
eye,  in  lieu  of  the  laughing  fire  with 
which  it  formerly  had  gleamed,  ex- 
hibited a  settled  expression  of  sullen, 
deep  despair.  A  few  months  had 
wrought  an  almost  incredible  change 
in  his  appearance ;  and  if  he  were  al- 
tered in  body,  so  was  he  likewise  can- 
kered in  his  mind,  which  never  reco- 
vered its  healthful  tone,  being,  I  tho- 
roughly believe,  ever  after  tinged  with- 
what,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strongly 
bordered  on  insanity. 

"  His  child— his  first-born— the  dar- 
ling image  of  its  lovely  mother — his 
only  child,  was  lying  huddled  in  one 
corner  like  a  heap  of  clothes, — its  liftle 
form  dwindling  rapidly  away  from 
want  of  proper  nourishment,  whilst  its 
lungs  were  affected — slightly  it  is  true, 
but  still  affected — by  long  confinement 
in  the  damp  and  noxious  air.  I  took 
it  in  my  arms,  and  the  father's  heart 
melted  as  he  kissed  his  daughter's 
pallid  cheek,  and  listened  to  my  offer 
of  carrying  her  home.  I  saw  I  had 
made  some  impression,  and  I  earnestly 
followed  it  up,  in  the  hopes  that  I 
should  prevail  upon  him  to  accede; 
but  ere  I  had  gained  ray  point  his  mis- 
anthropic bitterness  was  once  more  as- 
cendant, scorching  up  with  its  blighting 
breath  his  scanty  tears,  and  he  obsti- 
nately refused. 

"  I  went  to  Lord  Gobinall.  He  could, 
and  would,  he  said,  get  Ardley  a  ship 
directly  he  was  clear  of  prison ;  but  as 
for  getting  him  out  ot  that,  it  was 
plainly  neither  in  his  power  nor  mine, 
and  he  strenuously  urged  my  trying 
what  could  be  done  with  Mills,  who 
had  just  then  succeeded  to  a  large  for- 
tune, and  was  living  (where  he  does 
now)  in  Hamilton  Place. 

"  The  admiral  received  me  pleasantly 
enough,  mingling  in  his  manner  the 
polish  of  a  gentleman  with  the  freedom 
of  a  sailor;  but  on  hearing  my  errand 
his  lips  became  compressed,  his  brow 


contracted  ;  and  when  I  added  that 
I  was  one  of  Ardlcy's  oldest  friends, he 
replied,  sarcastically,  that  that  would 
always  be  a  special  recommendation,  if 
people  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
company  they  kept.  Nothing  dis- 
mayed, I  resolved  to  try  him  on  the 
other  tack,  and  see  whether  his  feelings 
were  to  be  worked  on  by  the  most  pa- 
thetic picture  I  could  draw  of  the  mi- 
serable fate  of  his  daughter's  child. 
He  still  continued  obdurate,  however  ; 
and  my  indignation  getting  the  better 
of  all  cold  calculation,  I  plainly  and 
bluntly  told  Rim,  that  though  unpun- 
ished in  this  world,  he  might  hoard  his 
wealth,  and  lavish  on  himself  the  gold 
which  God  had  given  him,  while  the 
seed  of  his  seed  starved ;  yet  that  on 
the  last  day,  when  guilty  and  innocent 
alike  shall  face  their  Maker,  it  should 
surely  be  held  in  remembrance  against 
him,  and  he  would  then  discover,  when 
too  late,  that  his  rank  and  riches  both 
had  proved  a  curse,  in  as  far  that 
1  where  much  is  given,  much  will  be 
required.' 

"  To  be  thus  taken  to  task  by  a  man 
over  whom  he  enjoyed  so  enviable  a 
superiority  in  honour,  rank,  and  years, 
was  something  new,  certainly ;  but  va- 
riety is  not  unfrequently  as  salutary  as 
it  is  charming;  and  whether  he  was 
most  astonished  at  or  affected  by  my 
audacity  I  neither  know  nor  care,  but 
it  had  at  least  the  effect  of  reminding 
him  what  his  duty  as  a  Christian  was, 
though  how  far  he  performed  it,  and 
what  he  did,  or  what  he  left  undone, 
will  be  hereafter  seen . 

"Just  previous  toArdley's  imprison- 
ment, I  had  mounted  the  gold  laurel- 
leaf  ;  •  and  two  days  subsequent  to  my 
interview  with  Sir  William,  I  took 
leave  at  the  India  House,  preparatory 
to  my  sailing  on  a  double  voyage.  At 
Canton,  I  got  a  sight  of  a  file  of  Eng- 
lish papers,  and  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  seeing,  among 
the  naval  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments, the  name  of  Captain  Ardley 
down,  as  having  commissioned  some 
ship  or  other  — not  the  Vampyre,  for 
she  wasn't  built  till  long  afterwards. 
Well,  neither  having  a  navy-list  on 
board  or  at  my  fingers  ends,  I  shouldn't 
have  known  whether  the  person  men- 
tioned was  himself,  as  the  Irishman 
would  say,  or  no,  liad  it  not  been  for 
some  scurrilous  attack  on  Gobinall,  in 


*  Officers  in  the  late  maritime  service 
rank  of  < 


of  the  Company,  on  being  promoted  to  the 
roidered  on  their  velvet  facings. 
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which  the  other  came  in  for  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  abuse ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
came  home  I  called  upon  his  lordship 
for  an  explanation  of  all  particulars, 
which  he  freely  gave. 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  Donald,  the 
first  day  you  and  1  ever  met,  I  told 
you  that  the  title  ran  in  the  female  line, 
and  Sir  William  was  always  deucedly 
fussy  about  family  distinctions,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  though,  as  I  believe, 
most  of  us  sprung  from  Adam;  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there, —  so  the 
devil  put  it  into  his  head  to  strike  a 
compact  with  Ardley,  as  follows :  that 
the  admiral  on  his  part  would  pay  the 
debts  of  his  son-in-law,  and  thus  pro- 
cure his  liberation,  on  condition  of 
Ardley 's  giving  him  his  bond,— so  that 
the  old  fox  might  always  have  a  hold 
on  him,  you  see,— for  the  cash  ad- 
vanced, and  relinquishing  his  child,  to 
be  brought  up  by  Sir  William  as  his 
niece,  and  eventually  married  to  whom- 
soever Mills  might  please  to  pick  out 
for  a  husband  for  her, — while  ner  own 
parent,  according  to  the  agreement,  was 
never  to  interfere  with  or  attempt  to  see 
her  till  after  she  was  of  age  oy  law. 
They  both  thought  they  had  made  a  ca- 
pital bargain  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
trading  in  our  fellow-creatures, — by  the 
way,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  chap 
Sweeny ;  lie's  to  be  hanged  next  Mon- 
day moining,  at  eight  o'clock ;  but  I've 
something  lo  say  to  him  before  he 
swings,— is  not  like  trading  in  any 
other  kind  of  article.    Human  flesh  is 
human  flesh,  all  the  world  over,  be  it 
black  or  be  it  white ;  and  lite  bartering 
of  this  poor  child,  too  young  to  know 
whether  she  ever  had  a  father,  was  al- 
ways a  bother  lo  them  both.   One  was 
for  ever  reproaching  himself  with  hav- 
ing done  ii,  and  the  other  was  always 
afraid  of  little  Eva's  being  stolen  from 
him ;  and  I  believe  Ardley  tried  it 
once,  though  the  admiral  never  knew 
it ;  and  getting  done  out  of  his  money 
and  the  child  too,  which  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  his  being  in  such  a 
confounded  hurry  to  have  her  married 
to  that  scamp  Howard,  and  suspecting 
you,  or  any  body  else  that  ever  came 
to  the  house,  and  had  known  Ardley, 
of  conspiring  against  him. 

"  Directly  Ardley  saw  you  had  got 
his  daughter's  miniature,  he  twigged 
how  matters  stood  between  you  and 
her ;  and  as  you  were  poor  as  a  rat — I 
beg  your  pardon,  Donald,  but  you 
said  so  yourself  this  afternoon — he 
thought  it  would  be  a  devilish  good 


way  of  spiting  the  old  admiral  to  let 
you  marry  Eva  (*he  might  have  picked 
up  a  worscr,  that  I  will  say),  and 
wanted  me  to  egg  you  on  not  for  him 
to  appear  at  all  in  the  affair ;  but  I  told 
him,  he  mustn't  ask  me  to  meddle  in 
love  plots,  -specially  when  they  weren't 
open,  and  abovcboard,  at  which  he  was 
rather  huffed ;  though  I'm  sure  I  never 
intended  to  hurt  his  feelings,  poor  fel- 
low, for  they  had  been  trifled  with 
enough  already;  and  may  any  little 
bitterness  be  buried  deep,  as  I  fear 
he  " 

Talbot  stuck  hard  and  fast,  and  a 
falling  tear  mingled  in  the  wine  he 
hastily  swallowed  ;  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  again  proceeded, — 

«  Well,  he  sailed,  and  you  sailed, 
and  the  man  that  was  first-lieutenant 
with  you  on  board  the  Vampire — I  for- 
get his  name  " 

"  Severn,"  said  Donald. 

"  Severn — ay,  Severn  sailed  ;  and 
then  you  came  back,  you  know  ;  and 
as  soon  as  you  got  over  the  court- 
martial,  I  asked  you  to  come  and  stay 
witli  me,  partly  because  I  liked  you, 
and  wanted  a  companion,  and  partly 
because  I  thought  it  would  do  you 
good,  and  set  you  up  again,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see  it  hasn't.  Well,  the 
admiral  always  said  so  positively 
that  he  knew  all  about  Howard,  and 
where  he  got  his  money,  that  I  never 
troubled  myself  so  much  about  it  as  I 
should  have  done.  But  the  likeness  to 
his  mother  always  stuck  in  my  throat ; 
and  last  night,  if  ever  I  saw  Ardley,  I 
saw  him  in  my  sleep,  and  we  sat  to- 
gether, and  drank  together,  and  talked 
things  over  as  of  old ;  and  he  told  mc 
how  Howard  was  his  son  by  that  poor 
Gravesend  girl,  who  never  let  him  rest ; 
and  he  was  making  me  promise  to  be 
at  the  marriage,  because  he  could  not 
come  himself,  when  I  awoke,  and  re- 
membered how  far  he  was  away. 

"  I  don't  like  Howard — I  don't  like 
him,  for  the  d — d  unfeeling  manner  in 
which  he  forced  himself  upon  the  girl ; 
and  the  admiral's  forcing  her  to  have 
him  was  as  bad.  But  I'll  not  do 
either  the  injustice  to  suppose  they 
were  aware  of  the  half-brothership  in 
blood.  Howard  never  knew  but  that 
Eva,  going  as  she  did  by  the  name  of 
Mills,  was  Sir  William's  niece;  and 
though  at  first,  when  I  taxed  him  with 
his  birth,  he  faced  il  out,  yet  directly  I 
said  who  Eva's  father  was,  he  was  off* 
for  the  Conlinent,  leaving  Sir  William 
to  chew  the  quid— cud  I  believe  it  is, 
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though  —  of  disappointment,  and  the 
field  all  open  to  yourself." 

The  field  was  certainly  open  for 
Donald, —  the  ceremony  being,  of 
course,  null  and  void,  as  was  subse- 
quently decided  upon  by  the  strenuous 
endeavours  of  the  admiral  and  Howard 
to  secure  some  property  which  was 
consumed  in  the  struggles  against  each 
other.  But  the  principal  faults  of  Sir 
William  were  avarice  and  obstinacy, 
neither  of  which  were  likely  to  de- 
crease with  coming  years ;  and  how- 
ever much  averse  he  might  have  felt  to 
a  match  with  a  man  like  Donald  be- 
fore, he  doubly  set  his  face  against  it 
now.  Marrying,  therefore,  was  out  of 
the  question  for  the  present,  the  young 
commander  having  nothing  but  his 
half-pay,  and  Eva  as  little  beyond  what 
was  entirely  dependant  upon  the  will 
of  her  perverse  old  relative. 

If  any  young  lady  of  seventeen,  or 
any  young  gentleman  of  even  twenty, 
should  express  astonishment  at  their  not 
running  off  on  an  income  of  almost  a 
hundred  a-year,  when  people  not  more 
attached  than  they  were  have  been 
known  to  consider  fifty  as  sufficient,  we 
beg  most  earnestly  lo  counsel  them 
against  adopting  such  a  plan,  and  also 
to  remind  them  of  a  proverb,  not  the 
less  true  for  its  antiquity,  that  when 
poverty  comes  in  at  the  door  love  flies 
out  at  the  window.  Donald  had  had 
a  hard  fight  of  it  through  life,  and  knew 
too  well  what  pinching  was  to  wish  to 
give  a  young  wife  reared  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  a  taste  of  it.  They  lived  in 
hopes,  and  for  some  time,  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  performing  a 
sacred  duty,  in  not  deserting  one  in  his 
old  age  who  had  cherished  her  in  child- 
hood, supported  Eva  through  the  task ; 
but  at  length  her  broken  spirits  sank 
beneath  the  struggle ;  and  from  the  bed 
on  which  a  brain -fever  laid  her  for 
some  time  she  finally  arose  without  a 
ray  of  sense. 

Chap.  V. 

Execution  Eve. 

u  It  has  been  my  misfortune,  Capt. 
Talbot,"  said  the  reverend  ordinary  of 
Newgate, — "  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  witness  the  last  fleeting  hours 
of  many  condemned  criminals  previous 
to  their  expiating  their  crimes  upon  the 
scaffold  ;  but  in  none  have  I  ever  seen 
such  a  total,  such  a  fearful  insensibi- 
lity of  their  danger  as  is  exhibited  by 
this  unhappy  man>  Sweeny.  Con- 


stantly blaspheming  the  name  of  mim 
in  whose  presence  he  will  shortly  stand, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  terrors  of 
a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  I 
have  alternately  in  vain  essayed  to 
rouse  him  from  his  infatuation  by 
threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  to 
drew  him  to  his  God  by  those  blessed 
hopes  of  mercy  held  out  to  the  worst  of 
sinners,  through  means  of  our  Saviour. 
But  all  my  most  zealous  efforts  have 
been  fruitless,  and  he  will  die,  I  fear, 
as  impious  and  unbelieving  as  he  lived." 

"Illoal  vy  Capt'n  Tolbutt,"  ex- 
claimed the  subject  of  the  worthy  cler- 
gyman's regrets,  as  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  condemned  cell ;  "  you 
corain'  to  'ave  a  sky  at  the  gallow's- 
bird  afore  he  gets  tucked  up  ?  Never 
see  so  much  good  company  in  my  life 
as  sin'  the  vord  s  been  passed  for  mc  to 
dance  a  Newgat'  'ornptpe  " 

"  My  good  man   "  interrupted 

the  ordinary. 

M  You  lie  —  I  isn't  a  good  man,"  re- 
plied the  wretch. 

"Well  " 

**  Veil.  Don't  preach  now ;  I  s'pose 
I  shall  hear  enough  o*  that  in  'eaven." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  go  there  ? "  in- 
quired lalbot,  gravely. 

"  VTy  not  ?  Charity  covereth  a  mul- 
titude of  sins,  and  I  s'cribed  five  pounds 
to  a  bible  society  last  year,— so  that 
ought  to  clear  mc." 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  cler- 
gyman to  Talbot  and  Donald,  u  you 
may  stay  here  if  you  will,  but  I  can- 
not ;"  and,  shuddering  with  horror,  he 
left  the  two  friends  to  deal  with 
Sweeny  how  they  might. 

I  will  neither  tire  my  readers  with 
detailing  the  numerous  cross-examina- 
tion questions  that  were  put,  nor  shock 
them  l)y  a  repetition  of  tlie  language  in 
which  the  answers  were  couched,  but 
content  myself  with  simply  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  what  was  extorted  from 
him,  adding  such  explanations  as  may 
be' needful  for  its  elucidation. 

It  was  Sweeny  who  had  pandered 
to  the  lust  of  the  post-captain,  in  the 
case  of  the  unhappy  Mildmay.  It 
was  Sweeny  who  had  aided  him  in 
carrying  offihe  admiral's  daughter  from 
Madeira;  and  it  was  Sweeny  again 
who,  after  volunteering  to  steal  away 
the  child,  had,  as  soon  as  Ardley  was 
fool  enough  to  commit  himself  in 
black  and  white,  turned  treacherous; 
and,  retaining  the  proofs  in  his  own 
possession,  held  the  threat  of  betrayal 
to  Sir  William  over  the  other's  head,  as 
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a  safe  protection  for  himself.  When 
the  Vampire  fell  in  with  him,  as  re- 
lated at  the  commencement  of  this  tale, 
he  was  standing  across  with  his  two 
prizes  for  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acun- 
na :  but  some  information  which  the 
commander  of  the  king's  ship  obtained 
from  the  unfortunate  man  this  cut- 
throat pirate  had  subsequently  mur- 
dered, in  cold  blood,  from  the  purest 
motives  of  revenge,  induced  him  to 
suppose  that  the  slaver  would  alter  his 
intention ;  and  Ardley  resolved,  at  all 
risks,  to  return  home  immediately, 
trusting  to  his  own  address,  and  the 
powerful  interest  of  his  friend  Gobinall 
— at  that  time  a  member  of  the  board 
—to  bear  him  through,  in  case  of 
blame.  As  it  so  happened,  however,  a 
frigate  had  been  sent  out  to  relieve  the 
Vampire ;  and  the  peer  giving  Ardley 
a  slight  inkling  of  this,  the  latter  took 
his  cue  accordingly  ;  and  stating  to 
their  lordships,  upon  the  most  "  un- 
questionable authority,"  that  the  mas- 
ter of  a  slave-ship,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  pilot,  had  traitorously  entered 
into  agreement  with   an  American 
cruiser  to  rendezvous,  during  the  last 
week  in  December,  off  the  Dell  Rock, 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  all  and 
any  merchantmen  they  might  find  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  he 
humbly  requested  the  honour — perilous 
as  it  might  be  rendered  by  the  present 
prevailing  winds  and  advanced  season 
— of  carrying  his  majesty's  ship  round 
north-about,  in  the  zealous  hopes  of 
capturing  these  enemies  of  his  most 
gracious  king  and  couutry.    It  was 
granted  (orders  being  likewise  for- 
warded overland  for  the  men-of-war  in 
Leith  Roads,  &c.,  to  be  on  the  alert) — 
the  consequences  have  been  seen  ;  aud 
now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  occur- 
rences on  board  the  missing  Snarler. 

Mills  did  his  son-in-law  scant  jus- 
tice when  he  cast  reflections  to  the  ma- 
rine officer  on  his  capabilities  in  action ; 
for,  cracked  or  sane,  hazardous  or  pru- 
dent, he  had  done  a  good  deal  to  sus- 
tain the  character  of  our  arms  on  fo- 
reign service  ;  besides  which,  his  ship 
was  always  in  a  splendid  state  of  disci- 
pline, for  which  reason,  perhaps,  the 
Admiralty  had  selected  him  as  fittest  to 
supersede  the  easy-going  commander  of 
the  Snarler,  for  whom  an  unruly  ship's 
company  had  proved  too  much.  But 
slackness  and  over-severity  have  alike  a 
tendency  to  undermine  subordination  ; 
and  notwithstanding  nearly  every  man 
in  the  ship  had  received  three  flog- 


gings before  their  new  captain  had  been 
as  many  weeks  on  board,  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  was  yet  unbroken ;  though, 
thanks  to  the  steadiness  and  loyalty  of 
the  marines — a  body  of  men  whose 
worth  can  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  felt  their  value  in 
the  time  of  need — all  outbursts  were 
auelled  without  any  very  considerable 
difficulty. 

All  at  once,  after  they  had  been 
about  a  couple  of  months  at  sea,  the 
efforts  of  the  men  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  appeared  so  completely  crusned, 
that  an  almost  unnatural  calm  suc- 
ceeded their  late  fierce  struggles ;  and, 
falsely  flattering  himself  the  spark  was 
quenched,  Ardley's  iron  vigilance  was 
lulled  to  slumber  in  security  ;  but, 
like  a  battened  furnace,  the  smoulder-  . 
ing  fire  spread  unseen,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  moment  when,  fanned  into  a 
blaze,  it  should  at  last  flame  forth  with 
overwhelming  fury. 

The  brush  with  the  Yankee  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  loss  it  had 
occasioned  him,  rankled  in  the  breast 
of  Ardley  like  a  festering  sore,  and  he 
thirsted  for  an  opportunity  of  ven- 
geance, when  he  might  wipe  away  the 
stain  with  gory  hands.    The  chance 
was  afforded  him ;  two  United  States' 
ships  hove  in  sight.    He  trembled  in 
stern,  impatient  anticipation  of  success ; 
and,  turning  the  hands  up,  briefly  told 
the  seamen,  in  soul-stirring  language, 
that  he  would  lay  his  ship  between 
both  enemies,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
them.    No  responding  cheers  suc- 
ceeded tins  address,  and  gloomy,  dull 
despondency  was  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  many ;  put  in  some  were 
visible  signs  of  triumph  that  fell  little 
short  of  tliat  exhibited  by  their  com- 
mander ;  and  on  the  first  patter  of  the 
drum-sticks  the  crews  of  the  respective 
guns  crowded  to  their  stations  with 
even  more  than  usual  promptness. 
Desiring  them  to  reserve  their  fire  until 
he  gave  the  order,  the  brave  but  mis- 
judging captaip  of  the  Snarler  kept  his 
word.   "Fire I"  he  shouted  then,  but 
not  a  shot  answered  to  the  enfilading 
broadsides  of  the  enemy's.   "  Fire  I ! 
he  repeated,  but  not  the  laniard  of  a 
single  lock  was  pulled.   "  Fire  I  1 1" 
for  the  third  time,  he  exclaimed,  and 
Ripley  sprang  below  himself ;  but  a 
blow  from  a  handspike  felled  the  first- 
lieutenant  lifeless  as  a  slaughtered  ox, 
while  a  fiendish  laugh  rang  round  the 
riven, splintered  decks;  and,  clustering 
about  the  guns,  the  mutineer*— reckless 
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of  their  own  destruction,  provided  that 
of  Ardley  were  involved  —  kept  their 
officers  at  bay,  choosing  rather  to  be 
bayonetted  by  the  marines,  who  to  the 
last  continued  true,  than  lift  a  hand 
in  obedience  to  one  of  whom  their 
hatred  was  so  deep  and  galling  as  ut- 
terly to  drown  all  sense  of  duty,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  render  tnem  deaf 
to  honour  and  their  country's  call.  Not 
an  officer  survived,  and  few  indeed  re- 
mained to  tell  the  tale, —  which  had 
been  gleaned  by  Sweeny  from  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  whose  pay  he  was  retained. 

"  Where  were  you,"  inquired  Donald 
of  the  criminal, "  when  that  craft  ran 
foul  of  the  one  we  engaged  and  foun- 
dered ?" 

"  'Board  the  'Menken"  (American), 
he  replied. 

Talbot,  with  inherent  and  character- 
istic humanity,  now  asked  Sweeny  if 
there  were  any  thing  could  be  done  for 
him ;  or  whether  any  relations  of  his 
had  been  dependent  upon  him,  and 
might  henceforward  stand  in  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance.  He  shook  his 
head  in  silence. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  we  can  do, 
then?"  repeated  Talbot. 

Sweeny  appeared  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment. «  Lend  me  that  bandanny," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  coloured  hand- 
kerchief in  Talbot's  hands.  The  latter 
did  so,  though  not  without  some  slight 
hesitation  ;  and  the  slaver,  grinning  a 
ghastly  grimace  which  made  the  crowu 
of  Donald's  scalp  creep  chilly,  threw  it 
lightly  over  his  nead,  and  knelt  back 
against  the  wall.  "  I'll  shew  ye  a 
wrinkle,"  he  added,  "  them  bilking 
niggers  larnt  me."  The  two  friends 
gazed  at  each  other  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, and  presently  a  gurring  sound 
was  heard,  and  Talbot  snatched  away 
the  silken  veil  —  a  sensation  of  the 
most  indefinable  horror  pervading  him 
throughout,  as  the  form  of  the  mur- 
derer fell  forward  without  life.  His 
broad,  flat  face  was  bloated  to  a  de- 
gree of  hideous  distortion,  and  there 
was  a  fulness  in  the  eye  which  told  of 
strong  internal  strain ;  for,  following  a 
now  well-known  practice  of  the  suffering 
denizens  of  the  slave-deck,  he  had 
rolled  his  tongue  round  into  a  ball,  and 
thrusting  it  down  into  the  gullet  caused 
almost  instantaneous  suffocation,  thus 
cheating  the  gallows  of  their  due. 

The  melancholy  event  connected 
with  poor  Eva's  illness,  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  did  not,  of  course, 


occur  till  after  the  period  of  the  mur- 
derer's confessions  ;  but  when  her  loss 
of  reason  was  hopelessly  confirmed,  and 
the  medical  men— one  and  all,  without 
a  dissentient  voice  —  attributed  the 
mental  wreck  to  "preying  disappoint- 
ment," no  pen  can  describe  the  state- 
far  too  awful  for  insanity— the  admiral 
was  in.  He  sent  for  Donald.  "  Curse 
me,  Angus— curse  me !"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  Let  not  man  forgive  me,  for  God  ne- 
ver can,"  he  continued,  wildly;  and, 
dashing  himself  down  on  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  hall,  he  prayed  for  Al- 
mighty vengeance  to  descend  upon  his 
head.  All  comfort  he  refused.  He 
never  forgave,  and  how  could  he  look 
to  be  forgiven?  She  was  mad — she 
was  mad,  and  jeered  in  her  madness  at 
his  misery.  On  his  death-bed  he  grew 
calmer,  seeking  for  consolation  where 
alone  it  can  be  found ;  and  a  few  hours 
before  the  last  mortal  struggle  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  and  summoned 
his  grandchild  and  Donald,  that,  dy- 
ing, he  might  bless  them  both  ;  but 
with  that  fearful  attribute  of  maniacs — 
a  keen  perception  of  how  the  feelings 
of  those  they  Dest  have  loved  may  be 
the  sorest  wounded,  the  once  meek  and 
gentle  Eva  now  refused  to  come; 
which  so  affected  Mills,  that,  uttering 
a  cry  of  anguish,  he  dropped  back  in  a 
lethargic  stupor,  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  Time  wore  away,  but  not 
poor  Donald's  grief ;  for  his  subdued 
spirits  and  settled  gloom  no  change  of 
scene  or  circumstances  could  heighten 
or  dispel.  The  world  was  a  dreary 
blank— life  itself  a  load— the  sight  of 
his  beloved,  distraction ;  and  when 
again  laid  low  with  illness,  he  prayed 
for  her  release.  But  it  was  otherwise 
ordained ;  and  though  it  took  years  of 
watchfulness  and  quiet  for  the  compara- 
tive  re-establishment  of  her  precarious 
health,  the  light  of  reason  dawned 
again  brightly  as  before,  far  beyond 
what  die  most  sanguine  and  skilful 
physician  of  the  day  had  dared  to  hope ; 
and  the  care,  solicitude,  and  sufferings 
of  Angus  were  finally  rewarded  in  a 
way  which  I  sincerely  trust  my  readers 
will  approve  of ;  for  in  an  old  paper  of 
181*  may  be  found, — "  Married,  on 

the  instant,  Angus  Donald,  Esq., 

commander  H.N.,  to  Eva   ,  only 

daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Ardley, 
R.N.,  and  grandaughter  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Mills,  Bart., 

of  Hamilton  Place,  London,  and  

Park,  Scotland." 
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THE  GAMESTER'S  WORD  OF  HONOUR. 

In  what  small  German  state  young  Ludwig  first 

Beheld  the  light  of  day,  and  learned  to  walk, 
But  little  boots,  since  he  was  born  and  nurst, 

Caressed,  and,  in  due  time,  began  to  talk. 
And  then  his  parents,  like  some  parents  still, 

Decided  that  their  boy  was  vastly  clever ; 
And  so  allowed  him  much  to  have  his  will : 

A  way  that  seldom  endeth  well — if  ever. 
For,  strange  it  is,  though  creatures  void  of  reason, 

However  young,  by  instinct's  clear  behest, 

Are  guided  to  select  whatever's  best 
For  nutriment  in  every  place  and  season, 
And  from  unwholesome  things  to  turn  aside  — 
Tis  very  strange,  and  much  should  lower  our  prid 
To  think  that  we, "  the  unfeathered  biped  race," 

Self-styled  "  creation's  lords,"  are  ever  erring, 
Shunning  the  good  for  vice  or  pleasure's  chase, 

Unwholesome  things  and  evil  ways  preferring. 

Twas  thus  with  Ludwig  Rench  at  school  and  col 
He  studied  hard,  and  gained  amazing  knowledge 

Of  billiards,  dominos,  dice,  icarte, 
And  various  other  games  of  chance  and  skill, 
At  which,  despite  experience,  Deople  will 
Throw  both  their  money  ana  their  time  away. 


Though  he  might  pore  o'er  Hoyle,  or  some  such  book. 

"  The  boy,"  we're  told,  "  is  father  of  the  man ;" 

So  he  grew  up  a  gamester — that's  to  say, 

An  animal  whose  sole  delight  is  play 
And  winning  money — fairly  if  he  can; 
If  not,  to  win  by  cheating,  shuffling,  lying, 
And  with  each  dupe's  propensities  complying. 

His  parents  then  procured  him  a  commission 
In  some  bewhiskered  regiment  of  hussars, 

With  chosen  officers,  in  high  condition : 
And  Ludwig  rubbed  his  hands  and  blessed  his  stars, 

Not  by  wild  dreams  of  glory  borne  away, 

But  tliat  he'd  gained  a  wider  field  for  play. 

A  soldier's  life  is  one  in  which  temptation 

Comes  in  a  vast  variety  of  forms ; 

For  thoughKwhen  he's  engaged  in  sieges,  storms, 
Marching  and  skirmishing,  his  occupation 
Is  one  that  finds  him  very  full  employment 

For  all  his  time,  with  scarcely  time  for  rest, 
Then  followeth  the  period  for  enjoyment, 

To  which  past  dangers  give  peculiar  zest. 
And,  of  all  scenes  in  which  temptation's  rife, 

Not  one  will  bear  comparison 
With  that  when,  in  a  city  full  of  life, 

His  regiment's  placed  in  garrison. 

Twas  ever  thus.   The  sunburnt  sons  of  Carthage, 
Who  slew  the  pride  of  Home  in  Cannse's  carnage, 
Quartered  in  Capua's  fascinating  town, 
Became  unmindful  of  their  past  renown, 
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And  quaffed  the  nec tared  cup  by  Pleasure  held, 

Living  luxuriantly,  till,  day  by  day, 
The  high  aspirings  of  the  soul  were  quelled, 

While  discipline  and  courage  died  away : 
And  since  'twas  thus  with  men  of  long-tried  bravery, 
What  chance  liave  young  hussars  inclined  to  knavery  ? 

Indeed,  if  moralists  have  judged  aright. 

Want  of  employ  al one's  a  serious  evil ; 
Since,  when  his  time  hangs  tardily  in  flight, 

"  An  idle  man's  playfellow  with  the  devil.'* 
Not  that  the  tempter  comes  with  sable  terrors — 

Oh,  no  I  he  lies  concealed,  and  slily  throws 
Some  lure  most  suited  to  his  victim's  errors 

Qf  head  or  heart,  and  well  his  weakness  knows. 
And  though  of  baits  lie  sports  a  great  variety, 
Not  one  succeeds  so  oft  as  bad  society. 

And  it  was  Lud wig's  lot  to  be  the  lure 

The  gambling  demon  to  his  comrades  threw: 
Old  soldiers  some,  who  felt  themselves  secure 

With  such  a  young  antagonist.    But  few 
Found  cause  for  boasting ;  for  'twas  still  the  same, 
His  luck  prevailed  wliate'er  might  be  the  game. 
And  since  'twas  thus  with  old,  experienced  sinners, 
Of  course  his  younger  messmates  were  not  winners. 

But  gaming,  like  all  other  sorts  of  roguery, 

With  very,  very  few  is  doomed  to  thrive, 

As  all  may  note,  though  luckless  gamesters  strive, 
By  dint  of  swaggering,  impudence,  and  broguery, 

u  To  seem  the  thing  they  are  not,"  while  too  clear 

The  state  of  their  finances  will  appear. 
Yet  still  they  deem  their  secret  dark  as  night. 

We'll  not  pursue  the  theme,  but  merely  quote 

A  single  line  that  Dr.  Franklin  wrote — 
"  An  empty  bag  can  hardly  stand  upright." 

At  length  young  Lud  wig's  luck  began  to  turn; 

And,  having  turned,  like  snow  before  the  sun 

His  dollars  melted :  he  lost  all  he'd  won. 
And  something  more;  nor  could  he  well  discern 
How  to  escape 

From  such  an  awkward  scrape. 
Since  debts  of  honour,  as  they're  oddly  called, 

May  not,  like  tradesmen's  bills,  unpaid  remain 
From  month  to  month.   His  means  were  all  forestalled, 

And  borrowing  he  tried,  alas  I  in  vain. 

Then  came  the  dreary  game  of  wild  despair— 

The  roaster-stroke  in  Satan's  wily  play, 
When  he,  triumphant,  bids  his  victims  dare 

Rashly  their  last  poor  chance  to  throw  away  : 
So  Ludwig,  smarting  in  his  fallen  pride, 
Talked  of  that  greatest  folly,  suicide. 

But  while  he  weighed  each  fashion  of  self-slaughter— 
Knife,,  poison,  rope,  ball,  precipice,  and  water, — 
His  comrades  met, 
An  open-hearted  set 
Of  bold  hussars,  who  felt  extremely  sore 
That  our  young  gamester's  plight  should  bring  disgrace 
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On  their  high-standing,  well-appointed  corps. 

Therefore  they  held  a  council  oa  his  case, 
And  the  result  was,  that  they  should  advance 

The  amount  of  all  his  losses,  ou  condition 
That  lie,  thenceforth,  should  play  no  game  of  dance, 

Or  else,  instanter,  throw  up  his  commission. 

Ludwig,  of  course,  consented,  and  his  word 
Of  honour  pledged  that  he  no  more  would  play 
At  any  game  of  chance ;  though,  sooth  to  say, 

He  deemed  the  stipulation  quite  absurd. 

Yet,  when  in  debt,  with  no  resource  to  flee  to, 

What  are  the  terms  a  man  will  not  agree  to  ? 

But  promises,  in  tribulation  made, 

To  brighter  days  will  often  bring  regret ; 
The  danger  past  still  sinking  in  the  shade, 

While  vows  become  as  wearisome  as  debt. 
And,  more  particularly,  such 
As  cross  our  inclinations  much, 

Curbing  our  wonted  pleasures  day  by  day. 
And,  free  from  debt,  it  seemed  to  Ludwig  hard 
That  he  from  play  sltould  always  be  debarred, 

Because  he  once  owed  sums  he  could  not  pay. 

Then  he,  as  ruined  gamesters  ever  will, 

Began  a  most  elaborate  calculation 
Of  "  odds  and  chances,"  and  with  painful  skill, 

Worked  a  result  he  deemed  a  demonstration  : 
A  rule  so  mathematically  plain, 
That  he  who  played  thereby  was  sure  to  gain. 

Tis  most  provoking  that  such  ingenuity 

So  oft  becomes  the  sport  of  ruthless  rate. 
Thousands  yet  plan  like  plans,  while  some  fatuity 

Dooms  the  discovery  aye  to  come  too  late. 
And  Ludwig,  with  his  plan,  felt  mortified 
Beyond  endurance  that  his  hands  were  tied. 

Twas  most  provoking ! 
He  fretted,  fumed,  grew  slovenly  in  dress, 
Shunned  his  young  friends,  was  often  missed  at  mess, 

And  took  to  cogitation,  beer,  and  smoking. 

The  change  awhile  was  deemed  a  freak  of  humour, — 
A  sort  of"  letting  off  the  steam"  of  spleen, ; 

Till  to  his  comrades'  ears  there  came  a  rumour 
That  he  in  some  low  beer-house  had  been  seen, 

Particularly  on  a  market-day, 

With  country  market-folks  engaged  in  play. 

The  bold  dragoons  at  once  declared  the  thiug 
Was  quite  improbable,  though  all  agreed 

The  fact,  if  true,  a  sore  disgrace  would  bring 
On  their  unsullied  fame ;  and  so  decreed 

That  a  strict  watch  o'er  Ludwig  should  be  kept, 

Where'er  he  breakfasted,  dined,  smoked,  or  slept. 

And  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  tact 
To  elude  a  watch  kept  "a  la  militaire" 
Our  hero's  steps  were  tracked,  till  in  his  lair 

He  sate,  detected  in  the  very  act 
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Of  playing  with  some  country  market-folks. 
Of  uncouth  mien)  'mid  fumes  of  smoke  and  beer, 

Winning  their  cash,  and  cracking  vulgar  jokes 
With  familiarity  that  made  it  clear 
Twas  not  the  first  nor  second  time  they'd  met 
In  that  low  place  to  smoke,  drink,  play,  and  bet. 

Two  of  his  comrades  first  looked  on  unseen ; 

Then  caught  his  eve.   But,  though  a  sudden  flush 
Passed  o'er  his  cheek,  he  strove  to  look  serene, 

And  miud  his  cards,  affecting  not  a  rush 
To  care  who  witnessed  at  what  game  he  played, 
Or  what  he  betted,  staked,  or  did,  or  said. 

Such  cool  effrontery  the  bold  dragoons 

Had  never  seen,  though  much  they'd  seen,  before. 
So,  stalking  grimly  through  the  gaping  loons, 

They  took  their  station  at  the  Deer-house  door, 
To  watt  our  hero's  exit  j  and  ere  long 
lie  joined  them,  humming  some  fag-end  of  song. 
Then  said,  "  How  are  you?"  with  that  flaunty  air 
Our  English  idiom  styles,  the  "  devil  may  care/' 


The  whiskered  twain  could  scarce  their  ears  believe, 

And,  frowning,  looked  immensely  scandalised 
That  the  convicted  gambler  should  conceive 

It  possible  that  they,  who  honour  prized, 
Would  be  familiar  with  a  man  whose  word 

Of  honour  had  been  pledged  and  proved  a  lie. 
Twas  equally  annoying  as  absurd  1 

Yet  there  stood  Ludwig  firmly ;  and  his  eye 
Glistened,  as  though  expecting  approbation, 
While  thus  he  entered  into  explanation. 

"  Comrades !  I  see  you're  under  a  mistake, 
Imagining  that  I  my  word  would  break, 

While  really  I  have  kept  it  to  the  letter. 
I  promised  at  no  games  of  chance  to  play, 
Nor  were  those  such  you've  witnessed  here  to-day, 

But  simple  pastimes  which  my  vow  can't  fetter. 
You  look  surprised ;  but,  listen  f  and  as  clear 
I'll  make  it  as  that  we  are  standing  here. 

A  game  of  chance,  you'll  giant,  and  bear  in  mind, 

Is  one  when  either  side,  per-chance,  may  win. 
No  thing  by  logic  can  be  more  defined ; 

And  if  I  played  such  game  'twould  be  a  sin. 
But,  mark  tne  postulate  I  now  advance ! 
A  game  that's  certain  can't  be  one  of  chance. 
And,  if  youll  watch  our  play,  you'll  shortly  see 
These  bumpkins  have  no  tort  of  chance  with  me." 
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ALCHEMY. 

» 

BY  AN  ALCHEMIST. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  chapter  in  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy  more  cu- 
rious, more  astonishing,  or  more  amus- 
ing, than  that  which  treats  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  alchemy.  There  is 
none  which  so  strikingly  evinces  the 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
weakness,  of  the  human  understand- 
ing— none  which  so  graphically  illus- 
trates the  grandiloquent  speech  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  ghost  in  the  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses, when  he  exclaims,  "  A  swelling 
opening  hath  ere  now  preceded  an  in- 
significant conclusion,  and  parturient 
mountains  have  sometimes  prouueeu 
muscipular  abortions.  Like  the  so- 
lemn hawkers  that  perambulate  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  crying,  *  In 
the  name  of  the  Prophet,  figs !' " 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  there- 
fore, or  unimproving,  if  we  endeavour  to 
collect  and  bring  together  a  few  of  the 
scattered  notices  which  literature  affords 
us  of  the  history  of  alchemy.  Most  of 
them  lie  so  far  apart  from  each  other, 
in  such  copfusea  and  encumbered 
masses,  that  even  the  scientific  world 
is  not  familiar  with  them.  And  as  to 
the  alchemical  initiations,  which  form 
one  considerable  branch  of  the  initia- 
tions of  the  ancient  and  modern  eso- 
terics, they  are  not  even  mentioned  by 
Warburton,  Maurice,  Taylor,  Oliver, 
or  any  English  writer  that  has  discussed 
these  matters. 

In  this  inquiry  we  shall  have  mainly 
to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cabalists, 
or  those  who  have  principally  investi- 
gated the  traditional  philosophy,  in  the 
schools  of  initiation.  This  name  of 
cabalists,  originally  applied  to  the 
Jewish  doctors  who  stood  up  for  the 
authority  of  tradition,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Asiatic  and  European 
theosophists  who  have  at  different  times 
maintained  the  same  doctrines,  and 
pursued  the  same  system  of  what  are 
called  the  occult  sciences.  Such  are 
the  mystic  and  transcendental  doc- 
trines which  pass  under  the  names  of 
mythology,  astrology,  magic,  geomancy , 
et  id  genus  omne,  so  elaborately  eulo- 
gised by  Cornelius  Agrippa  aud  his 
fol  lowers. 

We  will  confine  ourselves,  for  the 
present,  to  that  great  branch  of  cabalistic 
lore  properly  and  exclusively  called 


alchemy ;  —  that  is,  the  science  which 
treats  "  of  the  secret  at  laws  of  che- 
mistry, the  essences  of  material  natures, 
and  the  composition  or  decomposition  of 
physical  substances.1* 

Such  is  the  wide  and  sweeping  defi- 
nition which  the  Jewish  cabalists  give 
us  of  their  favourite  science ;  and, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  we  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  this  kind  of  al- 
chemy, or  transcendental  chemistry, 
was  cultivated  and  practised  in  the 
Jewish  state  from  time  immemorial. 

The  best  proof  that  alchemy  was  in 
vogue  from  time  immemorial  amonyj 
the  Jewish  cabalists,  is  not  their  own 
declaration  as  to  this  point,  and  their 
alchemical  interpretation  of  many  pass- 
ages in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  best 
proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
most  ancient  Oriental  and  classical 
writers,  who  have  expressly  noticed  the 
science  of  alchemy,  say  that  it  began 
among  the  Hebrews  or  Syrians,  and 
from  them  extended  itself  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity. 

And  whether  we  give  any  credence 
to  alchemy  or  not,  whether  we  believe 
that  it  has  a  truly  philosophical  prin- 
ciple as  its  basis,  however  disguised 
and  disfigured  by  the  blunders  of  its 
professors,  or  whether  we  suppose  it  is 
literally  "  all  humbug/'  we  must  in 
either  case  equally  suppose  that  the 
record  of  the  cabalists  is  nearly  true, 
so  far  as  it  affirms  that  Syria  and 
Chaldea  were  its  original  cradles;  and 
that  in  ages  of  the  remotest  antiquity  it 
spread  among  the  surrounding  nations. 

"  Thus,"  says  Pernety,  •«  we  must 
suppose  that  alchemy  had  a  common 
centre,  and  that  from  this  centre  it 
spread  through  all  the  most  ancient 
kingdoms.  What  likelihood  is  there 
that  nations,  who  lived  in  ages  so  remote, 
and  in  countries  so  diversified  in  languap* 
and  in  style  of  thought,  should  so  exactly 
accord  in  their  alchemical  creed,  unless 
that  creed  was  a  matter  of  universal  ini- 
tiation 1  What !  The  Egyptians,  Arab- 
ians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Jews,  Italians, 
Germans,  Americans,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, could  they  so  exactly  agree  by  acci- 
dent, without  understanding  or  commu- 
nicating each  other's  ideas,  and  write  in 
confirmation  of  a  mere  chimera,  a  mere 
phantasy  of  imagination  t    Without  un. 
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dertaking  to  calculate  all  the  works  com. 
posed  on  this  subject,  which  history 
assures  us  were  burnt  by  the  order  of 
Diocletian,  who  thus  attempted  to  de- 
prive the  Egyptians  of  their  art  of 
making  gold,  and  supporting  hostilities 
against  him,  there  remain  a  sufficient 
number  in  all  languages,  and  all  libraries, 
to  justify  us  in  this  conclusion." 

Now,  these  Jewish  and  Syrian  theo- 
sophists,  among  whom  we  find  the  first 
dawnings  of  alchemy  and  alchemical 
initiations,  as  practised  among  the 
Essenes,  were  all  fire  philosophers, 
properly  so  called.  They'  considered 
fire  as  the  first  great  physical  emblem 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  first  great  element 
in  universal  nature,  and  the  first  great 
agent  in  universal  motion.  In  fact, 
they  regarded  it  as  the  "  soul  of  the 
world  ;  and,  like  all  the  Oriental  sects 
of  Sabians,  Persians,  Indians,  Arabs, 
and  Phoenicians,  they  paid  the  element 
of  fire  the  most  unbounded  reverence. 
Traces  of  this  are  found  in  all  the 
mythology  and  poetry  of  Asia  and 
Europe. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  extremely  im- 
portant, in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  alchemists,  to  inouire  into  the  na« 
ture  of  that  fire — that  hermetic  and 
philosophical  fire  they  so  continually 
and  so  universally  extolled  as  the 
invisible  tiiaumaturgist  and  wonder- 
worker of  all  the  complicated  meta- 
morphoses of  the  physical  universe — 
that  fire  which  was  so  eminently  secret, 
and  so  difficult  to  procure;  and  yet 
was  the  sole  essential  power  which 
could  produce  the  transmutation  of 
metals. 

Now,  the  Jewish  cabalists  declare 
that  the  fire  of  which  they  write— the 
hermetic  or  philosophical  fire,  which 
they  say  is  the  great  primum  mobile  of 
the  universe,  and  which  informs  and 
animates  all  physical  bodies— this  fire, 
say  they,  is  a  perfectly  invisible  and 
universal  essence,  which  only  became 
visible  in  its  second  developement, 
light,  and  sensible  in  its  third  deve- 
lopement, heat.  This  philosophical 
fire,  so  universally  present,  and  yet  so 
undiscernible,  so  latent  in  all  bodies, 
and  so  difficult  to  evoke,  was  a  kind 
of  Proteus,  or  first  cause,  among  the 
ancient  theosophists,  which  all  were 
desirous  of  grasping,  but  none  were 
capable  of  retaining.  It  was  (as  they 
continually  assert)  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded  with  light  or  flame,  which 
are  but  its  sensible  developement* :  it 


is  rather  the  parent  of  the  common  fire 
cognisable  by  the  senses,  than  common 
fire  itself,  which  was  merely  an  external 
manifestation  of  an  internal  and  mys- 
terious principle. 

.  If,  then,  we  are  allowed  (o  hazard  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  philosophic 
fire  of  the  cabalistic  alchemists,  we 
should  say  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  electricity.  We  think  we  can  bring 
sufficient  proofs  that,  under  the  name  of 
fire,  the  most  ancient  philosophers  of 
Asia  and  Europe  described  the  element 
of  electricity.  And  we  think  that  this 
fire  was  evpressly  called  electricity,  in 
the  most  venerable  schools  of  initiation, 
for  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  are  aware  that  this  assertion  will 
appear  paradoxical  to  those  that  ima- 
gine the  name  and  nature  of  electricity 
to  be  mere  modern  discoveries.  We 
shall,  therefore,  hasten  to  cite  the  author- 
ities that  induce  us  to  believe  that  elec- 
tricity was  as  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  to  ourselves ;  and  that  it  was 
the  hermetic  fire  of  the  alchemists  from 
time  immemorial,  whereby  they  at- 
tempted to  produce  the  elixir,  and  the 
philosopher  s  stone,  and  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  doing  this,  wo 
shall  at  least  be  able  to  shew  the  ra* 
tionale  of  alchemy,  and  evince  that  the 
alchemists  were  bond  fide  conversant 
with  that  principle  which  is  almost 
boundless  in  its  capability  of  producing 
physical  metamornhoses.  If  this  can  be 
made  out,  it  will  induce  us  to  treat 
the  alchemists  with  rather  more  respect 
than  is  usually  accorded  them.  It  will 
place  them  on  the  vantage-ground  of 
those  elevated  researches  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  which  our  modern  che- 
mists are  aspiring  after — researches  in 
which  the  hermetic  philosophers  per- 
haps anticipated  the  greatest  disco- 
veries of  our  own  age,  and  made  pretty 
close  approximation  to  the  very  experi- 
ments by  which  Faraday,  Cross,  and 
Fox,  have  been  so  recently  delighting 
the  public. 

To  make  out  our  case,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  jiassages  from  Dutens, 
and  other  authors  who  have  discussed 
the  question. 

"  The  ancients,"  says  Dutens,  "  were 
accustomed  to  invoke  Belus,  Osiris,  and 
the  great  deities  of  fire  and  light,  under 
epithets  that  confirm  our  opinion.  Tims 
they  entitled  the  sun  'HAi«r*t,  Elector, 
or  the  fiery  principle  which  puts  all 
things  w  motion.   Thus,  too,  they  cele. 
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brated  Jupiter  as  Jupiter  Ehcius — Jove, 
the  electric  principle,  or  primum  mobile, 
which  elicits  and  draws  forth  all  things. 
Jupiter  Klicius,  says  Varro.  is  so  named, 
ab  eliciendo  sive  extrahendo.  And  thu9 
Ovid  applies  the  term  : 

*  Elictunt  ccslo  te,  Jupiter ;  ande  minores 
Nunc  qaoqne  te  celebrant,  Eliciumqne 
vocanu 

Kmpedocles  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  same  universal  principle  of 
electricity,  under  the  title  of  •  essentia 
ignis,'  or  essence  of  fire  ;  no  bad  defini- 
tion.  Tliis  elementary  fire,  says  he,  is 
divided  into  (bur  elements,  among  which 
there,  subsists  a  harmony  that  unites, 
and  a  discord  which  separates  them. 
All  their  particles  mutually  attract  or 
repel  each  other,  so  that  nothing  perishes, 
but  all  things  are  in  perpetual  vicissitude 
throughout  nature." 

To  this  electricity  the  ancients  im* 
puted  thunder  and  lightning.  Numa, 
who  was  instructed  in  all  the  science 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  who  was  a 
good  naturalist  and  physician,  knew 
the  method  of  drawing  lightning  from 
heaven,  by  a  bar  of  electric  iron.  This 
prince  profited  by  his  superior  illumi- 
nation, and  more  easily  governed  a 
rude  people,  by  applying  his  know- 
ledge of  the  forces  of  nature  to  a  system 
of  religious  ceremonies,  which  seemed 
to  give  him  a  correspondence  with  the 
gods.  Pliny  tells  us  that,  by  means  of 
certain  sacrifices  and  certain  formu- 
laries, he  could  force  the  thunderbolt 
to  descend ;  and  says  that  a  tradition 
subsisted  that  the  same  experiment  had 
been  practised  in  Metruria,  among  the 
Volscinians.  He  cites  Lucius  Piso,  a 
writer  of  great  weight,  as  relating  that 
Tullus  Hostilius,  having  erred  in  the 
rite  prescribed  in  imitation  of  this  mys- 
terious practice,  was  himself  smitten  by 
the  thunderbolt.  Livy  gives  us  a  fuller 
description  of  this  remarkable  accident. 
His  words  are  these : 

"  King  Tullus  having  found,  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Numa,  mention  made 
of  certain  solemn  sacrifices,  exceedingly 
occult,  made  by  Numa  to  Jupiter  Elicias, 
secluded  himself  secretly  to  try  this  re- 
ligious experiment.  But  not  having  ob- 
served the  exact  rite,  either  in  the  com- 
mencement or  in  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony, himself  and  his  whole  house  were 
consumed  by  lightning." — [Sed  non  rite 
initum  aut  curatum  hoc  sacrum  esse,  ot 
fulmine  ipsum  cumdomo  conflagrasse.] 

To  the  presence  of  the  same  electric 
power,  Phato  imputes  the  name  and 


property  of  clectrwn,  succimim,  or 
amber.  Wishing  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  property  of  amber  in  attracting 
bodies,  "  It  is  because,"  says  he, 
"  there  proceeds  from  the  elect  nun,  or 
amber,  a  certain  subtle  matter  or  spirit 
(r*A/ut),  by  which  it  draws  other  bo- 
dies to  itself."  To  the  same  cause 
Plutarch  imputes  the  action  of  the 
torpedo. 

To  identically  the  same  electricity 
did  the  ancients  impute  the  property 
of  the  magnet.  As  they  called  amber 
electrum,  because  it  was  informed  by 
the  electricity  of  Elector,  or  the  Sun, 
so  they  entitled  the  magnet  "lapis  He- 
raclitis,"  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  energy  of  Hercules ; 
which  is  another  name  for  the  sun  and 
solar  agencies.  "  As  the  amber,"  says 
Plutarch, «  attracts  all  bodies  to  itself, 
so  also  does  the  magnet,  or  stone  of 
Hercules."  He  imputes  the  cause  of 
this  to  a  certain  "  effluxion  of  atoms," 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  those 
employed  by  Des  Cartes. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  we  would 
quote  a  passage  from  Maurice's  Indian 
Antiquities  (vol.  vi.  197) : 

"  The  Indian  Hercules,"  says  he, 
"  this  enterprising  god-king,  Betas,  is 
the  true  prototype  of  him  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Tyre,  and  was  the  great  pro- 
moter of  commerce  and  navigation — of 
him  who  was  adored  as  the  vanquisher 
of  Busiris  in  Egypt,  nnd  whose  twelve 
labours  are  the  symbols  of  the  sun  toil- 
ing through  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac — ot  him,  in  short,  whose  compli- 
cated history  was,  in  after  ages,  with  all 
its  extravagances,  adopted  by  the^  fa- 
bulous Greeks.  One  of  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable  of  the  mythologic  feats 
of  Hercules,  was  bis  sailing  in  a  golden 
cup,  which  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  had  given 
him,  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  he  set 
up  the  pillars  that  bear  bis  name.  On 
this  passage  Macrobius  remarks  :  «  Ego 
autem  arbitror  non  poculo  Herculem  ma- 
ris transvectum  sed  navigio  cui  scvpho 
nomen  fuit.'  [I  don't  believe  that  "Her- 
cules went  a  voyage  in  a  cup,  but  in  a 
ship  that  was  called  •  The  Cup.'J  It 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that, 
by  some  mythologista,  this  mysterious 
vase  is  contended  to  have  been  the 
mariner's  compass-box,  by  which,  and  not 
in  which,  be  sailed  over  the  vast  ocean. 
The  Phseacians,  n  people  renowned  by 
Homer  for  their  nautical  science,  had 
most  likely  some  knowledge  of  the 
magnet ;  for  their  vessels  are  described 
in  the  Odyssey  as  instinct  with  soul,  and 
gliding  without  a  pilot  through  the  path- 
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less  ocean  to  their  place  of  destination. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
statement,  it  is  evident,  from  the  exten- 
sive intercourse  anciently  carried  on  be- 
tween nations  inhabiting  opposite  parts 
of  the  globe,  where  the  stars  peculiar  to 
their  own  regions  could  no  longer  afford 
them  the  means  of  a  safe  navigation, 
that  this  important  discovery  must  be  of 
far  more  ancient  date  than  the  year  of 
our  Lord  I960,  to  which  it  is  generally 
assigned,  and  bv  means  of  Marco  Polo, 
a  man  famous  for  his  travels  into  the 
East." 

This  knowledge  of  the  electrical 
action  of  the  magnet  is  imputed  to  all 
the  most  ancient  nations,  by  scholars 
no  less  distinguished  than  Kircher, 
Hyde,  Herward,  Van  Dale,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  other  authors,  cited  by  Du- 
tens  and  Maurice ;  and  their  idea  has 
now  gained  a  very  general  reception 
among  the  learned. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  "  ignit  electrictu  " —  the  electric 
fire,  properly  so  called  —  was  known 
to  the  ancient  theosophists,  in  all  its 
most  important  relations,  we  have  now 
to  shew  that  this  electric  fire  was  in  all 
ages  the  hermetic  or  philosophical  fire 
of  the  alchemists,  which  they  ever  re- 
cognised as  the  grand  agent  in  all  the 
operations  of  their  mysterious  arts, 
and,  in  consequence,  kept  it  as  secret 
as  possible,  speaking  of  it  in  very  am- 
biguous terms,  and  confining  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  esoterics  and  adepts 
in  their  initiations,  who  would  be  least 
likely  to  abuse  their  confidence.  This 
idea  is  confirmed  by  Pernety,  the  high 
priest  of  alchemical  mysteries. 

"  Our  philosophic  ./Pre,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
labvrinth  from  which  the  most  sagacious 
can  scarcely  extricate  himself:  for  it  is 
altogether  occult  and  secret.  The  fire  of 
the  sun  cannot  be  this  secret  fire ;  it  is 
interrupted  and  unequal  i  it  cannot  fur- 
nish  a  heat  exact  in  every  degree,  mea- 
sure, and  duration.  Its  fervour  cannot 
penetrate  the  depth  of  mountains ;  not 
kindle  the  coldness  of  rocks  and  marbles, 
which  receive  the  mineral  vapours  of 
which  gold  and  silver  are  formed. 

■  The  vulgar  fire  of  our  kitchens 
hinders  the  amalgamation  of  miscibles, 
and  consumes  or  evaporates  the  delicate 
ties  of  constituent  particles.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  tyrant. 

"  The  central  and  innate  fire  in  matter 
has  the  property  of  mingling  substances, 
and  propagating  now  forms.  But  it  can- 
not be  this  philosophic  heat,  so  much  re- 
nowned, which  produces  the  decomposi- 
tion of  metallic  seeds.  For  that  which  is 


in  itself  a  principle  of  corruption,  can- 
not be  a  principle  of  restoration,  but  by 
accident. 

"  Artepbius  has  treated  at  large  of 
the  philosojihic  fire  ;  and  Pontanus  be- 
came his  illustrious  convert  and  exposi- 
tor. This  is  what  he  says  on  the  subject : 
— 4  Our  fire  is  mineral,  it  is  equable,  it 
is  continual ;  it  does  not  evaporate,  if  it 
be  not  too  strongly  excited ;  it  participates 
of  sulphur  ;  it  is  not  taken  from  matter  ; 
it  destroys  all,  it  dissolves,  it  congeals, 
it  calcines,  all.  Artifice  is  required  both 
in  discovering  and  preparing  it ;  it  costs 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  Moreover, 
it  is  humid,  vaporous,  analysing,  meta- 
morphosing, penetrating,  subtle,  etherial, 
gentle,  unconsuming,  uninflaming,  sur- 
rounding all,  containing  all,  and  abso. 
lutely  unique.  It  is  also  the  fountain  of 
living  water,  in  which  the  king  and 
queen  of  nature  continually  bathe  them- 
selves. This  humid  fire  U  essential  in 
every  work  of  alchemic  art — in  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  j  for  the  whole 
art  consists  in  this  fire.  It  is  both  a  natu- 
ral tire,  an  unnatural  fire,  and  an  anti- 
natural  fire.  It  is  a  fire  at  once  hot,  dry, 
moist,  and  cold,  which  neither  burns  nor 
inflames.  Think  of  what  I  tell  you, and 
labour  diligently,  and  do  not  avail  your- 
self of  any  foreign  material.' " 

Now  what  can  this  strange  jargon  of 
the  ancient  alchemists  respecting  the 
hermetic  or  philosophic  fire  mean,  if  it 
does  not  mean  electricity  ?  Surely, 
this  is  the  only  element  which  at  all 
answers  to  these  descriptions.  And 
why  should  we  feel  any  repugnance  to 
conceding  this  probability,  when  we 
recollect  the  series  of  testimonies  to 
the  existence  and  efficacy  of  electricity 
as  one  of  the  occult  properties  of  na- 
ture, not  only  in  the  ancient  world, 
but  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  appears  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Aben  Ezra,  Scotus,  Erigena 
Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  Roger  Bacon  ?  Electri- 
city is  so  easily  and  readily  procured, 
that  we  might  argue  a  priori,  that  it 
would  always  be  an  acknowledged 
agent  in  alchemy,  as  in  chemistry ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  grave  writer  has  yet 
maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity was  confined  to  the  modem  che- 
mists, who  have  so  nobly  investigated 
its  mysterious  laws  of  action. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  as  an  acknow- 
ledged probability,  that  the  philosophic 
fire  of  the  alchemists  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  electricity,  let  us  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  other  ele- 
ments which  entered  into  the  compo- 
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sition  of  their  elixir  of  life,  and  their 
philosophers  stone.  These  elements 
are  nitre,  sulphur,  and  mercury, — three 
of  the  most  universal  and  active  ele- 
ments that  have  ever  been  discovered 
in  the  physical  world,  and  which  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  a  great 
variety  of  bodies.  Let  us  inquire  a 
little  into  the  nature  of  these  three  ele- 
ments, so  hugely  extolled  by  the  al- 
chemists as  the  grand  instruments  of 
their  art. 

Nitre,  or  azote,  is  known  to  be  a 
universal  constituent  of  atmospheric 
air;  and,  in  consequence,  of  most  na- 
tural bodies;  combining  with  the  alka- 
line principle,  it  produces  the  natrum 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  nitre  or  salt- 
petre of  the  moderns.  This,  both  in 
the  scriptures  and  the  classics,  is  lauded 
as  a  kind  of  universal  solvent.  The 
Jews  used  it  in  baths  ;  and  hence 
Jeremiah  says,  "  If  the  sinner  wash 
himself  with  nitre,  his  sin  is  not 
cleansed  off." 

From  this  salt  the  alchemists  pro- 
cured their  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia 
—  menstruums  that  dissolve  all  metals. 
These  are  still  the  chief  agents  used  in 
metallurgy  ;  and  their  exact  modes  of 
action  are  explained  by  Brande,  Turner, 
Murray,  Thompson,  Faraday,  and  the 
chemists  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  them. 

The  next  great  element  of  alchemy 
is  sulphur— a  simple  and  universal 
substance,  continually  mentioned  in 
sacred  and  classical  tradition.  It  has 
a  most  subtle  and  singular  effect  on  the 
action  of  nitre,  aqua  fortis,  and  aqua 
regia ;  and  enables  them  to  act  on 
mercury  in  producing  metallic  amalga- 
mations. 

The  third  alchemic  element  is  mer- 
cury itself,  which  the  alchemists  sup- 
posed to  be  the  basis  of  all  the 
metals. 

Now,  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  phi- 
losophers stone  were  no  more  or  less 
than  combinations  of  these  three  ele- 
ments— the  elixir  being  liquid,  and  the 
stone  solid  or  pulverous. 

The  elixir  vit«,  or  essence  of  life, 
was  considered  equally  efficacious  in 
medicine  and  metallurgy.  The  al- 
chemical physicians  knew  the  strong 
therapeutic  properties  of  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  mercury,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Plummer's  alchemical 
pill,  and  several  modern  panaceas ; 
that  are,  doubtless,  very  much  to  the 
taste  of  Roger  Bacon's  ghost,  as  they 


are  made  in  accordance  with  his  own 
infallible  recipes. 

Now,  this  elixir — this  draught  of 
life,  this  cup  of  immortality,  this  glo- 
rious restorer  and  preserver  of  youth 
and  beauty — superior  even  to  Dr.  Solo- 
mon's Balm  of Gilead, and  Rowlands 
incomparable  and  superlatively  excel- 
lent Macassar—*  this  elixir  was  still 
more  exalted  in  its  saving  properties 
when  it  had  dissolved  some  gold,  and 
held  the  glittering  ore  in  solution. 

The  elixir  being  composed  of  the 
nitric  property  of  aqua  regia,  assisted 
by  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury, was  in  certain  combinations  very 
capable  of  thus  dissolving  gold,  more 
especially  when  electricity,  or  the  phi- 
losophic J'trc,  as  well  as  the  common 
culinary  fire,  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  retort,  or  alembic. 

The  elixir  thus  holding  gold  in  so- 
lution became  the  famous  ourum  pota- 
bile,  or  potable  gold — that  nectar  and 
ambrosia  of  the  gods  on  earth,  which 
the  poets  have  at  all  times  extolled  to 
the  very  top  of  their  bent.  Then,  in- 
deed, was  the  auri  sacra  fames,  the  de- 
voted thirst  of  gold,  at  all  times  preva- 
lent enough,  doubly  intensified  ;  for 
when  men  believed  that  gold  would 
not  only  fill  their  pockets,  but  grant 
them  a  perpetual  regeneration,— that, 
like  the  food  of  angels,  it  would  pro- 
cure them  the  life  of  angels, — the  im- 
mortality of  health,  and  strength,  and 
beauty,  which  our  great  grandfather  in 
Eden  enjoyed  before  his  lady's  pecca- 
dillos,— can  we  wonder  at  their  most 
enthusiastic  reverence  of  the  *  yellow 
mischief?" 

We  have  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that 
this  notable  elixir  of  the  alchemists, 
this  inestimable  aurvm  potabik,  was 
bond  fide  a  very  potent  and  exhilarating 
medicine.  No  doubt,  medicinal  in- 
gredients, so  notoriously  energetic  in 
their  action,  might  be  so  apportioned 
and  mixed  as  to  procure  a  very  sensi- 
ble invigoration  and  purgation  of  the 
whole  system  and  constitution.  And, 
in  faith,  we  have  sometimes  thought  of 
applying  to  Faraday  to  prepare  us  a 
dose  of  this  identical  elixir,  under  some 
fortunate  conjuncture  of  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus.  Wre  are  willing 
to  have  our  youth  restored  like  God- 
wyn's  St.  Leon  and  Maturin's  Mel- 
mouth,  by  this  ever-to-be-commended 
potation ;  but  we  are  not  willing  to 
pay  so  smart  a  price  for  it  as  going  to 
the  devil. 
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Now,  the  very  same  materials  as 


in  one  state  of  apportionment  and 
combination,  in  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent one  produced  the  philosophers 
stouts  either  in  a  mass  or  in  powder. 
In  this  philosopher's  stone,  or  powder, 
the  nitre,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  were 
mingled  in  very  various  proportions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to 
be  transmuted. 

But  in  doing  this,  electricity,  or  the 
philosophic  fire,  was  in  immense  requi- 
sition,—  indeed,  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  it.  Hence  the  philo- 
sophic fire  became  a  subject  of  the 
most  intense  research  among  the  al- 
chemists. The  perfect  adepts  and 
esoterics  appear  to  have  procured  it 
with  considerable  ease  ;  but  the  ex- 
oterics  in  the  subordinate  grades  of  ini- 
tiation could  seldom  achieve  this  ad- 
mirable and  thaumaturgic  fire,  aud 
they  were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  common  culinary  fire, 
which,  though  useful  as  respected  the 
fusion  of  the  metals,  was  wholly  un- 
able to  effect  their  decomposition  and 
amalgamation.  To  the  want  of  the 
philosophic  fire,  therefore,  were  im- 
puted the  innumerable  blunders  and 
failures  of  the  common  herd  of  al- 
chemists. 

The  adepts,  however,  pursued  a  dif- 
course.  They  appear  to  have 
surrouuded  the  mystic  vase,  retort,  or 
alembic,  or,  in  their  own  iargon, "  the 
womb  of  metallic  seeds, '  with  inces- 
sant streams  of  their  hermetic  or  elec- 
trical fire.  When  the  metals  were  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  they  threw  into  the 
alembic  a  piece  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  wnicn  me  nure,  suipnur,  ana 
mercury,  were  so  apportioned  as  to 
produce  the  change  they  contemplated. 
In  fact,  if  we  except  their  great  agent 
of  electricity  applied  to  metals  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  they  proceeded  just  as 
our  modorn  metallurgists  do  at  the 
present  day. 

The  philosopliers  stone,  then,  was  a 
competition  which  contained  such  pro- 
portions of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  mercury, 
as  were  necessary  to  produce  any  given 

mctaU  un- 


in  any  given 
der  the  action  of  electricity ,  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  For  want  of  knowing 
this  plain  and  universal  definition,  a 
thousand  crude  and  absurd  remarks 
have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  al- 
cliemy,  by  people  who,  in  fact,  did  not 
know  what  they  were  talking  about. 
vol.  xix.  so.  cxn. 


This  being  premised  as  the  essential 
key  to  the  whole  art  and  mystery,  as 
the  plain  rationale  of  that  alchemic 
metallurgy  which  for  so  many  ages 
taxed  the  highest  faculties  of  physical 
philosophers,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  descriptions  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  which  have  been  left  us 
by  learned  writers.  The  remarks  of 
one  of  these  we  shall  quote  in  illustra- 
tion of  our  argument. 

"  The  philosopher's  stone,  the  great 
object  of  alchemy,  is,  therefore,  that  spe- 
cific preparation  of  chemical  powers 
which,  when  found,  is  to  convert  all  the 
true  mercurial  part  of  metal  into  pure 
gold,  better  than  any  which  is  dug  out  of 
the  mines;  and  this  only  by  casting  a 
little  quantity  thereof  upon  metals  in 
fusion,  while-  that  part  of  the  metal  which 
was  not  mercury  is  immediately  burnt  or 
blown  away.  This  stone  is  said  to  be 
equal  in  weight  to  gold,  brittle  like  glass, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  melting  like 
wax  by  the  fire.  Alchemists  have  not 
only  promised  this,  but  promised,  also,  to 
make  the  like  stone  for  silver,  which 
shall  convert  all  metals  except  gold  and 
silver  into  the  finest  silver.  I 'hey  have 
further  (says  Boerhaave)  promised  to 
perfect  the  philosopher's  stone  to  such  a 
degree,  that  being  projected  in  any 
quantity  of  gold  melted  by  the  fire,  it 
may  convert  the  whole  substance  into 
the  philosophers  stone  ;  and  to  exalt  the 
same  still  further,  that  being  projected 
upon  pure  quicksilver,  it  shall  convert 
the  whole  into  the  philosopher's  stone. 

"  All  that  is  required  (say  the  alche- 
mists) is  to  do  that  by  art  which  nature 
does  in  many  years  and  ages ;  for  as 
gold  aud  lead  do  but  differ  little  in 
weight,  therefore  there  is  not  much  in 
lead  beside  mercury  and  gold.  Now,  if 
any  body  could  be  found  who  could  so 
agitate  all  the  parts  of  lead  as  to  burn  all 
that  is  not  mercury  therein,  having  also 
sulphur  to  fix  the  mercury,  would  not 
the  mass  remaining  be  converted  into 
gold  1  Such  is  the  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
alchemists  coutend  to  be  a  most  fixed, 
concentrated  essence  ;  which,  as  soon  as 
it  melts  witli  any  metal,  does,  by  a  mag' 
nstic  virtue,  immediately  unite  itself  to 
the  mercurial  body  of  the  metal,  vola- 
tilises and  cleanses  off  all  that  is  impure 
therein,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
pure  gold. 

"  There  are  two  other  ways  whereby 
the  alchemists  have  attempted  to  arrive 
at  the  making  of  gold  :  the  first  is  by  se- 
paration ;  for  it  is  affirmed,  that  every 
metal  vet  known  contains  some  quantity 
of  gold,  only  in  most  the  quantity  is  so 
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small,  that  it  will  not  defray  the  expense 
of  getting  it  out. 

"  The  second  is  by  maturation ;  for 
the  alchemists  hold  mercury  to  be  the 
basis  and  matter  of  all  metals ;  and  that 
by  subtilising,  purifying,  and  digesting 
it,  with  much  labour  and  long  operations, 
it  may  be  converted  into  fine  gold." 

We  have  the  strongest  proof  that 
history  can  afford  us  that  alchemy  was 
in  all  ages  considered  to  appertain  to 
the  initiations  of  the  cabalists,  theoso- 
phists,  or  ancient  freemasons.  Like 
mythology,  theurgy,  magic,  and  astro- 
logy, it  formed  one  constitutional  branch 
of  the  transcendental  and  occult  sci- 
ences of  initiation ;  and  in  this  great 
circle  of  the  abstract  and  mystic  sci- 
ences, properly  included  under  the 
name  or  tfieosophy,  we  find,  from  time 
immemorial,  that  alchemy  held  a  very 
distinguished  place. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  that  the 
theosophists,  who,  coming  in  great  mul- 
titudes from  the  East,  pervaded  all  Eu- 
ropo  under  a  great  variety  of  names, 
began  to  institute  the  hermetic,  or  al- 
chemical, initiations,  properly  so  called, 
as  distinguishable  from  theosophic  ini- 
tiations in  general.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  the  theosophists,  who  were 
known  under  the  title  of  cabalists,  al- 
bigenses,  manicheans,  freemasons,  astro- 
logers, diviners,  gipsies, —  it  was  not 
till  then  that  these  multinominal  and 
universal  initiates  that  filled  medevial 
Europe  with  her  best  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, and  architecture,  took  upon  them 
to  institute  a  separate  class  of  initia- 
tions, for  the  express  cultivation  of  her- 
metic and  alchemical  researches. 

This  great  revival  of  alchemy  as  a 
separate  and  independent  science  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  cabalistic  Jews,  and  Geber, 
an  Arabian  philosopher  in  the  seventh 
century.  He  has  been  called  the  father 
of  modern  alchemy ;  whence  Dr. 
Johnson  concludes  that  the  word  gib- 
berish comes  from  the  cant  of  Geber, 
and  his  followers.  The  Arabic  doc- 
tors then  brought  the  supposititious 
hooks  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  into  ex- 
tensive circulation.  Scotus,  Erigena 
Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus,  soon  ac- 
quired the  alchemical  enthusiasm ;  and 
hermetic  initiations  were  practiced, 
concerning  which  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Hoger  Bacon  hare  left  us  their 
testimony. 
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'*  Among  these  early  alchemists  (says 
an  ineenious  French  writer)  we  find  the 
name  of  Christian  Rosencreuz,  who  was 
born  in  1378  ;  and  to  him  the  Roai. 
crusians,  according  to  their  own  account, 
owe  their  origin.  Rosencreuz,  not  un- 
like his  predecessor  Apollonius,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  thorough -going  cosmo- 
polite, and  to  have  travelled  all  over  tho 
world.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers,  and  con- 
versed with  them  on  all  kinds  of  sci- 
ences ;  especially  in  Arabia,  in  a  city 
unknown  both  to  ancient  and  modern 
geographers,  which  they  call  Damcar. 
At  length,  after  having  visited  the  sages, 
or  cabalists,  of  Fez,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, died,  and  most  miraculously  laid 
his  own  body  in  the  most  miraculous  of 
grottos,  where  120  years  after  his  disci- 
ples found  the  depository  of  all  trans- 
cendental and  occult  sciences.  Such  is 
the  fable  invented  by  the  RosicTucians 
concerning  their  founder, —  a  fable  verv 
ingeniously  constructed  to  deceive  all 
honest-hearted  people,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  very  arousing  sort  of  alarm." 

To  this  initiated  society  of  Rosi- 
crusians  all  the  alchemists,  theosophists, 
and  cabalists  of  the  time,  professed 
themselves  to  belong.  But  there  is 
still  a  doubt  respecting  the  real  history 
of  this  famous  association.  Some  sup- 
pose it  owed  its  immediate  origin  to 
an  unknown  writer  desirous  of  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  superstition  of  his 
age :  others  believe  that  John  Valen- 
tine Andrea,  a  theologian  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  was  its  first  author ;  and  that  he 
laid  at  hazard  the  foundations  of  this 
curious  story,  which  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  were  so  eager  to  seize.  The 
first  trumpets  of  their  fame  were  two 
works,  entitled  t'ama  Fratemitatist 
and  the  Confcssio  Fratrum  Rosea 
Cruets.  The  last  was  published  in 
Latin,  and  in  German.  In  the  year 
1615,  John  Brigern  republished  both 
these  treatises,  at  Frankfort.  They 
soon  acquired  very  general  attention, 
and  many  philosophers  by  turns  at- 
tacked and  defended  the  principles 
propagated  by  this  mysterious  sect. 

But  whatever  the  real  origin  of  the 
Rosicrucians  might  be;  whether  they 
received  their  name  from  Rosencreuz, 
or  from  the  bleeding  cross  of  the  Tem- 
plars, or  from  ros  coctus  of  the  physi- 
cians— it  being  pretended  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  dew 
concocted,  or  comj>ounded — the  real 
existence  of  this  alchemical  association 
is  not  to  be  disputed. 
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We  conceive  this  existence  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  half  the  learned  men  in 
Europe  distinctly  calling  themselves 
Rosicrusians, — meetingeach  other  under 
that  name,  and  writing  books  under 
that  name.  If  this  does  not  prove  the 
reality  of  an  association  of  men,  we 
know  not  what  does.  We  cm  not, 
therefore,  at  all  agree  with  those  who 
suppose  the  Rosicrusian  society  a  mere 
imaginary  fiction.  They  liave  left  us 
the  same  proofs  of  their  existence  as 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  any  sect, 
religious,  philosophical,  and  political. 
At  the  same  time,  we  deny  not  that 
many  false  reports  were  circulated  re- 
specting their  principles  and  their  prac- 
tices. 

The  Rosicrusians  soon  acquired  im- 
mense power  and  influence,  for  they 
had  with  them  almost  all  the  physical 
and  medical  savans  of  tlieir  day.  They 
had  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  Reuchlin, 
and  Paracelsus,  and  Fludd,  and  Hel- 
mont,  and  Dee,  Drexelius,  Lullius, 
Riply,  Ashraole  Boehmen,  Poirel  Cam- 
panella,  Digby,  and  Vaughan,  not 
to  speak  of  the  whole  tribe  of  alche- 
mists of  the  operative  order.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  for  many  years 
they  carried  all  before  them,  and  made 
proselytes  in  all  directions. 

The  Rosicrusian  mythology,  al- 
chemy, and  initiations,  were  most  amus- 
ingly exposed  in  1670,  by  Mont&ucon 
de  Villars,  a  French  abbe,  in  his 
famous  book,  entitled  the  Comte  dc 
Gabalis,  for  which  he  was  silenced. 
He  especially  laid  open  their  theory, 
that  the  whole  material  universe  teem- 
ed with  metaphysical  and  psychological 
beings;  that  every  element  swarmed 
with  presiding  genii,  the  fire  with  sala- 
manders, the  air  with  sylphs,  the  water 
with  undines,  and  the  earth  with 
gnomes;  that  thus  each  fragment  of 
matter  had  its  own  sentient  spirit,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into 
strict  alliances  with  this  spirit  before 
you  could  understand  the  nature  of  the 
body  it  inhabited.  To  this  work  we 
owe  much  of  the  mythological  ma- 
chinery of  Pope's  'Rape  of  the  Lock. 

The  Rosicrusians  were  hardly  less 
distinguished  than  the  ancient  theo- 
sophists,  and  the  initiates  in  general, 
for  their  transcendental  spiritualism. 
Manes  himself  might  have  been  charm- 
ed to  hear  their  high  panegyrics  on 
celibacy  and  virginity,  and  their  in- 
vectives against  all  the  sensuous  gra- 
tifications of  materialism.    They,  in 


consequence,  stirred  up  the  bitter  ani- 
mosity of  the  whole  female  sex  against 
them  ;  and  to  the  machinations  of  the 
women  we  are  rather  inclined  to  im- 
pute the  overthrow  of  the  Rosicrusians. 
Poor  dear  innocent  metaphysical  gold- 
seekers,  they  forgot  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  that  "  parliament(trium  mu- 
liebre,''  which  Erasmus,  Postellus,  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa  have  declared  at 
once  unappealable  and  unappeasable ! 

Since  those  days,  both  Rosicrusians 
and  alchemists  exist,  as  their  present 
system  of  initiation  proves ;  but  their 
glory  has  departed,  and  they  make 
little  show  in  the  world.  Yet  these 
alchemical  initiates  still  hold  them- 
selves singularly  high  and  choice,  and 
they  look  down  on  the  rest  of  men 
with  the  most  superb  contempt.  We 
met  an  ancient  alchemist  of  this  de- 
scription not  long  ago,  a  very  remark- 
able old  gentleman  indeed,  who  prided 
himself  on  being  a  lineal  representative 
of  the  Rosicrusian  race,  and  a  faithful 
epitome  of  the  whole  art  and  craft  of 
Ilermes.  Like  Milton,  he  bated  no 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  on  evil  tongues 
though  fallen,  and  evil  times  ;  he  still 
regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  prophet 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  looked 
down  on  the  modern  chemists  as  mere 
exoteric  smatterers,  men  who  never 
penetrated  the  secret  soul  of  nature, 
and  dealt  only  in  the  gross  contami- 
nations of  materialism.  Peace  to  thy 
path,  most  antiquated  of  alchemists  1 
May  thy  end  be  happy,  and  thy  sha- 
dow never  be  less !  Whether  thy  fa- 
vourite science  will  ever  revive  again, 
according  to  thy  reiterated  prognos- 
tications, we  know  not.  They  may  be 
as  veritable  as  those  in  Mr.  Murphy's 
almanac. 

But  whether  it  revives  or  not,  the 
great  simple  question  in  alchemy  re- 
mains exactly  where  it  did  —  Have  the 
metals  a  common  basis,  a  common  me- 
tallic principle,  which  gives  them  the 
name  and  nature  of  metals?  and  can 

when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  proport  ions  oj' nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury —  id  est,  the  phi- 
losopher's stone? 

This  grand  problem  of  the  alche- 
mists remains  exactly  where  it  did,  nor 
have  any  of  the  modern  chemists  been 
able  to  solve  or  refute  it.  So  for  from 
having  done  this,  the  question  is  as 
much  at  issue  as  ever  —  the  crux  c/ic- 
micorum;  and  still  it  occupies  the 
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attention  of  many  analytical  investi- 
gators, who  are  perpetually  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  it  either  true  or  false,  by 
exact  and  critical  experiments. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  did  much  to 
put  the  question  to  the  test  by  his 
galvanic  experiments,  in  which  he  so 
amazingly  reduced  the  number  of 
accredited  simple  substances,  by  de- 
composing many  that  had  been  false- 
ly supposed  simple.  But  Davy  only 
went  half-way  in  his  analytical  pro- 
cesses, and  Brand  and  Faraday  have 
proved  that  some  of  his  supposed  sim- 
pics  are,  in  raci,  compounds,  wow, 
how  much  further  will  this  analytical 
process  be  carried?  Will  it  ever  go 
far  enough  to  decompose  the  metals  ? 
This  is  the  exact  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  alchemists  and  the  chemists ; 
for  both  acknowledge  that  if  we  can 
decompose  the  metals,  we  can  recom- 
pile them,  and  transmute  them  in 
what  way  we  will. 

The  two  principal  classes  of  che- 
mists that  are  now  trying  this  vcxata 
qncstio  are  the  electricians  and  the  me- 
tallurgists. The  alchemists  united  the 
powers  of  electricity  and  common  fire, 
and  applied  galvanic  forces  to  metals 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  electricians, 
on  the  contrary,  have  confined  them- 
selves to  electricity,  and  the  metal- 
lurgists to  common  fire. 

If,  then,  the  assertion  of  the  al- 
chemists is  to  be  fairly  tested  and 
tried,  if  their  doctrine  is  to  be  fully 
proved  either  correct  or  incorrect,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  trying  the  ex- 
periment in  their  own  prescribed  me- 
thod. This  is  but  doing  the  alche- 
mists common  justice ;  for  if  they  tell 
us  that  they  succeeded  by  certain  spe- 
cific processes,  the  only  way  to  bring 
them  to  the  test  is  by  those  specific 
processes,  and  no  others. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  tact  in  the 
history  of  chemistry,  during  the  last 
five  years,  that  the  electricians  have 
actually  made  a  considerable  approx- 
imation to  that  identical  transmutation 
of  metals,  for  which  the  alchemists 
have  been  so  mercilessly  ridiculed. 
iMcssrs.  Cross,  Fox,  and  others,  have, 
by  the  long-continued  action  of  gal- 
vanic streams  of  electricity,  actually 
effected  that  in  a  short  period  by  art, 
which  nature  requires  ages  to  achieve. 
They  have  thus  transmuted  and  changed 
the  character  and  form  of  metals,  as 
well  as  produced  a  multitude  of  beau- 
tiful crystallisations  in  other  mineral 


substances.  But  so  far  as  we  can  un- 
derstand, they  have  never  yet  applied 
their  electricity  to  metals  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  with  the  aid  of  those  chemical 
ingredients,  familiar  alike  to  alchemists 
and  metallurgists. 

Yet  the  trial  might  be  fairly  made 
by  any  studious  and  profound  chemist 
without  very  much  expense.  He  re- 
quires only  sufficiently  powerful  elec- 
trical machinery  to  send  constant  and 
equable  electric,  or  galvanic  streams, 
through  a  vase,  or  alembic,  in  which 
the  metals  under  the  empirical  or- 
deal are  kept  melted,  and  modified  by 
such  chemical  ingredients  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  analyst  might  find  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes. 

If  the  electricians  of  our  time  have 
only  adopted  the  electrical  powers  of 
galvanism,  the  metallurgists,  on  the 
contrary,  have  only  adopted  the  calorific 
powers  of  flame :  ana  thus  poor  al- 
chemy has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
between  two  stools,  and  has  been 
placed  in  the  most  painful  position  in 
which  a  theory  can  be  placed  by  its 
antagonists — that  is,  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  the  metallurgists  are 
at  all  inclined  to  give  their  alchemical 
ancestors  fair  play,  and  are  not  indis- 
posed to  fill  their  pockets,— which  are, 
doubtless,  deep  enough, —  let  them 
avail  themselves  of  more  powerful 
agencies  than  those  supplied  by  the 
furnace. 

One  thing  I  would,  however,  ad- 
vertise them  of—viz.  that  if,  by  the  aid 
of  these  articles  on  alchemical  initi- 
ations, I  shall  introduce  them  into  the 
craft  and  mystery  of  making  gold,  I 
shall  expect  a  very  handsome  fee,  if 
not  a  regular  per  centage,  on  their 
fortunate  discovery.  And,  by  the  bye, 
I  would  also  wam  them  of  offences 
against  the  coin-laws,  so  that,  if  they 
happen  to  get  their  necks  twisted,  or 
suffer  transportation  for  life,  their  blood 
may  be  on  their  own  heads. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  alchemy  than  in  the 
words  of  a  very  ingenious  French 
writer,  who  thus  discusses  the  question 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals :  — 

"  This  (mys  he)  is  a  question  for 
truly  philosophic  chemists,  not  for  the 
empirical  sinaitrrers  who  pronounce  on 
every  thing  with  that  assurance  so  pecu- 
liarly their  own ;  an  assurance  which 
nothing  can  abash.  The  metals,  say  they, 
are  simple  bodies  ;  it  is  absurd  to  think 
of  chutipug  oue  simple  body  into  an- 
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other.  But  who  shall  prove  that  the 
metals  are  simple  bodies?  It  is  so, 
reply  they,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
change  them.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
simple  because  you  cannot  transmute 
them,  and  you  cannot  transmute  them  be- 
cause they  are  simple.  Is  it  not  too  bad 
thus  to  beg  the  very  question  at  issue  1 
Is  it  not  a  grievous  sin  against  logic  to 
explain  an  effect  by  itself,  which,  in 
fact,  is  to  explain  uothing  at  all. 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  other 
classes  of  the  mineral  kingdom  exhibit 
such  a  considerable  quantity  of  objects 
very  different  in  appearance  and  in  na- 
ture, and  that  the  chemists,  notwith- 
standing their  decided  desire  to  see,  in 
all  these  objects,  simple  substances,  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  in  these  same 
classes  but  nine  primitive  earths,  whose 
properties  they  still  furiously  dispute; — 
when  I  say  we  have  made  this  sober 
reflection,  what  man  of  sense  does  not 
naturally  think  that  it  is  impossible  that 
metals  can  be  bodies  perfectly  simple 
and  homogeneous  1  And  yet — O  tern, 
jwra!  0  mores!  —  these  empirical  gen- 
tlemen reckon  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
simple  metallic  substances !  They  have 
seen  more  elements  in  metals  than  the 
metals  themselves,  and,  thanks  to  their 
creative  art,  the  science  of  simple  prin- 
ciples is  become  more  complicated  than 
that  of  their  compounds.  Such  an  ex- 
travagance needs  no  commentary.  But 
let  ua  hear  Linnaeus :  —  *  The  metamor- 
phosis of  metals,'  says  the  illustrious 
Swede,  '  is  vainly  concealed  from  us  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  it  is  in  the 
greatest  ueptns  oi  nature  tuat  we  roust 
seek  for  it.  Few  parents  suddenly  pro- 
duce many  bastards:  Mars  was  most 
decidedly  a  polygamist.' 

"  1  was  not  present,  in  the  year  1667, 
when  Helvetius  transmuted  lead ;  nor 
when  Berigardus  and  Van  Helmont 
transmuted  mercury ;  nor  even  at  the 
projection  which  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
in  the  year  1648,  and  the  Elector  of 
Mayence  in  1658,  made  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public.  'These  facts,'  says 
Bergmann,  '  we  cannot  call  in  question, 
without  refusing  all  confidence  in  his- 
tory. One  must  confess  that  one  knows 
so  many  examples  of  impudence  and 
trickery  in  the  crowd  of  those  who  re- 
present themselves  as  alchemists,  that 
their  bad  name  might  injure  that  of  the 
genuine  adepts,  if  there  were  any.  A 
base  cupidity  being  the  motive  of  their 
useless  labours,  they  richly  drs.-rvml  to 
be  disappointed.  But  there  are  in  the 
arts  such  a  multitude  of  inventions,  that 


all  persons  agree  were  practised  in 
former  times,  and  which  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day  entire  secrets,  that  we  cannot, 
without  temerity,  deny  the  existence  of 
the  philosiyher's  stone,  because  the  im. 
possibility  of  it  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
Without  turning  over  the  annals  of  al- 
chemy, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Damascus  sabres,  formerly  so  renowned, 
of  which  the  method  ot  fabrication  is 
lost.  They  were  composed  of  a  steel  so 
hard,  and  at  the  same  time  so  flexible,  that 
they  cut  through  the  very  hardest  bodies, 
and  bent  back  to  the  very  hilt.  They 
were  a  half-transmutation  of  iron,  a  me- 
tallic substance  between  iron  and  mer- 


"  The  metals  in  our  system  are  earthy 
substances,  mineralised  by  fire.  They, 
therefore,  all  contain  essentially  fire  and 
earth,  and  their  variety  only  arises  from 
the  varied  proportion  of  the  aerial  elo- 
ment  which  enters  into  their  composition  ; 
and  as  earth  and  air,  in  combining,  form 
salts,  I  define  all  metal  to  be  a  certain 
salt,  charged  with  as  much  fire  as  its 
nature  will  bear.  By  this  definition,  it 
may  be  understood  that  a  mineral  re- 
duced to  its  metallic  state,  is  incapable  of 
receiving  a  greater  quantity  of  the  mat- 
ter of  fire.  The  superabundance  of  this 
element  would  only  serve  to  volatilise 
the  metal.  Thus,  when  once  the  thick 
earth,  loaded  with  fire,  is  become  liquid 
mercury,  it  cannot  absorb  more  of  it,  but 
an  increased  fire  would  sublimate  it. 

"  It  follows  from  thence  that  if  the 
transmutation  of  metals  be  possible,  it 
can  only  take  place  by  the  addition  of  a 
salt,  which  changes  the  secret  nature  of 


kad  or  mercury  into  that  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  the  philosopher's  stone  is  re- 
presented  as  doing.  This  opinion  may 
appear  strange  and  ridiculous  to  those 
who  never  penetrate  the  causes  and  es- 
sences of  things,  but  both  Bergmann 
and  Scheel  are  authorities  for  Buch  a 
supposition." 

We  have,  hitherto,  little  studied  the 
secret  essence  and  nature  of  metals; 
but  we  trust  the  results  recently  ob- 
tained may  give  us  some  right  to  hope 
that  the  epoch  is  not  far  distant,  in 
which  we  shall  arrive  at  the  original 
foundations  of  metallic  elements.  If 
this  can  once  be  discovered,  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  position  for  proving 
whether  the  alchemists  were  the  great- 
est philosophers  or  the  greatest  vision- 
aries on  earth. 
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m  win  %m#iyst&. 

SBiUfommen  ((boner  3ungUng ! 

2>u  SKtonne  ber  9tarur ! 
Wit  beinr  m  SMumenforbtben 

SEBiUfommen  ouf  ber  Slur. 

(*» !  e» !  $>a  bift  ja  roieber ! 

Unb  bijt  fo  Ufb  unb  fd>6n ! 
Unb  freu'n  u>ir  un$  fo  J?erjUd>, 

(Sntargen  bir  ju  gefm. 

Denty       no*  an  mem  9Rdb(r*n  ! 

€n  !  liebfr  benfe  bo*, 
2>ort  lifbte  mid)  ba<  flJtabtbcn, 

Unb'*  Wdbcfrn  Uebt  mi*  nod> ! 

Sur'rf  Wdbcfrn  mand**  Muimbrn 

(Srbat  i*  mic  von  bir  — 
3<b  fomm  'unb  birte  roieber, 

Unb  bu  ?— bu  giebft  c*  mir  ? 

S&Ktommen  f*oner  3unaUng 
2>u  5Bonne  be r  Watur ! 

JJUt  COIIU'MI  ^UHNtMUlTlXtnu 

SBillfommen  auf  ber  $lur  ! 

®*iUtfr.  1782. 


TO  THE  SPRING. 

Welcome,  thou  laughing  baby-god  1 
Thou  Darling  of  the  year  1 

With  thy  tiny  flower-basket. 
Welcome,  welcome  here  1 

Ha!  ha!  and  art  thou  here  again? 

And  art  so  fair  and  sweet ! 
With  joy  our  hearts  are  bounding, 

To  trace  thy  rosy  feet. 

Dost  thou  my  love  remember  ? 

Nay,  how  couldst  thou  forget  ? 
She  loved  me  then,  that  maiden — 

That  maiden  loves  me  yet. 

For  that  maiden,  many  a  flowret 
I  prayed  thee,  Spring,  to  pour ; 

And  again,  behold,  I  pray  thee— 
Spring!  wilt  thou  give  me  more? 

Welcome,  thou  laughing  baby-god  ! 

Thou  Darling  of  the  year! 
With  thy  tiny  flower-basket, 

Welcome,  welcome  here ! 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  Poor  Scholar. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  OTHER  PHILOSOPHICAL  RESEARCHES  OE 

A  POOR  SCHOLAR. 

■ 

"  Confab-it  vacuus  coram  latrona  viator." 

"  The  coinlesa  Cantab  laughs  the  pad  to  scorn." 

Gradut  ad  Cantabrigiam. 


CflAPTER  I. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  saw,  that 
"  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own 
son,"  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance, from  the  time  of  Adam  the  First 
to  that  of  William  the  Fourth,  wherein 
any  sceptical  doubts  have  been  raised 
on  the  important  and  interesting  fact  of 
every  son  having  a  father.  The  case 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (none)  I  pre- 
termit as  nan  ad  rent,  and  shall  at  once 
declare  myself  the  descendant  of  an 
honest  Suffolk  yeoman,  scions  of  whose 
family-tree  for  full  two  centuries  and  a 
half  had  figured  at  one  or  other  of  the 
universities,  and  had  their  share  of  the 
patronage  of  the  church. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
additional  fact  of  my  mother's  futher 
and  brother  having,  to  use  a  northern 
phrase,  "  wagged  a  pow  in  the  pulpit/' 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I,  her  only  son, 
should  be  destined  to  uphold  the  family 
dignity.  Indeed,  some  faint  traces  of  a 

Eredicted  bishopric,  if  not  visions  of 
ambeth  itself,  appear  to  have  influ- 
enced tlie  decision  of  ray  respected 
parents ;  and  accordingly,  in  my  fifth 
year,  I  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
a  village  pedagogue,  who  was  thought 
to  be  eminently  qualified,  as  a  prepa- 
ratory tutor  to  an  embryo  Cantab, 
having  been  assistant  cook  at  one  of 
the  minor  colleges  at  Cambridge. 

Of  this  period  of  my  life  it  cannot, 
however,  be  supposed  that  I  have  re- 
tained any  very  vivid  impression.  The 
outline  of  a  man  in  a  greasy  shooting- 
jacket,  with  an  awful  hazel-twig,  some- 
times, it  is  true,  crosses  my  vision, 
when  inclined  to  be  very  sentimental ; 
and  a  kind  old  woman,  with  primitive 
gaberdine  and  placid  smile,  occupies 
some  portion  of  the  picture ;  but  fur- 
ther my  memory  serves  roe  not.  I  am, 
however,  fully  sensible  that  the  period 
of  five  years,  which  I  passed,  I  will  not 
say  how  advantageously,  under  the  roof 
of  these  simple,  good-hearted  people, 
was  one  of  almost  unmixed  happiness. 

A  disciple  of  Wordsworth,  in  all 
probability,  would  here  indulge  in  a 


lachrymose  apostrophe  upon  youth  and 
innocence,  the  anxious  mother  watch- 
ing the  dawn  of  her  son's  intellect, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  manoeuvres 
to  swell  a  volume.  But,  1  candidly 
confess,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  except  my  father  once 
foretelling  that,  if  I  continued  improv- 
ing as  I  had  hitherto  done,  he  had  little 
doubt  there  would  not  be  a  bird's-nest 
left  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  and  he  much  feared 
the  race  of  small-birds  would  become 
extinct.  At  this  time,  however,  a  new 
scene  opened  upon  me;  and  to  the 
learned  curate  of  a  country  town  the 
further  progress  of  ray  education  was 
entrusted*.  With  him — and  he  made 
a  great  impremon  upon  roe  upon  more 
than  one  occasion— I  passed  through 
all  the  gradations,  from  hie,  hac,  hoc, 
to  it  h,  rt,  with  the  usual  number  of 
beatings.  Horace  and  Homer,  Virgil 
and  Theocritus,  nonsense  verses  and 
unintelligible  themes,  were  severally 
attempted.  And,  after  another  five 
years'  probation,  I  was  pronounced 
"  a  clever  idle  dog,  who  could  do  any 
thing  he  pleased." 

This  encomium  might  be,  and  I 
doubt  not  was,  highly  agreeable  in  the 

{>roper  quarter,  and  procured  for  the 
earned  pundit  many  a  head  of  game. 
The  consequences  were,  however,  indi- 
vidually fatal  to  me,  and,  joined  to  the 
flattery  of  well-meaning,  but  ill-judging 
friends,  tended  to  render  me  one  of  the 
most  incorrigibly  idle  fellows  that  ever 
managed  to  get  through  the  routine  of 
school  business.  It  is  useless  to  dilate 
upon  this  important  period  of  my  life, 
as  doubtless  the  readers  of  Fraset-'s 
Magazine  have  been  — many,  if  not 
all  of  them — in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  could  have  portrayed 
their  lives  with  much  more  eloquence, 
and  with  far  greater  advantage  to  the 
rising  generation.  I  must,  therefore, 
now  come  to  the  philosophy  of  my 
autobiography,  and  vindicate  the  title 
which  has  been  prefixed  lo  these  lucu- 
brations. 

If  any  unphilosophical  person  should 
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be  so  truly  dull  as  to  inquire  the  use 
of  detailing  the  commonplace  existence 
of  a  commonplace  indiv  idual,  I  answer, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

And  there  is  some  philosophy  in  pre- 
paring for  those  scenes  in  which,  in  all 
probability,  many  of  my  readers  are 
destined  to  act  a  part,  if  they  hare  not 
already  done  so ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  prolixity  is  not  one  of  my  errors. 
Besides,  no  one  ought  to  despise  a  fact, 
merely  because  it  is  of  everyday  occur- 
rence ;  or  sneer  at  the  mention  of  a  man 
having  a  father  and  mother,  and  being 
sent  to  school ;  for  at  present, 

"  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offence 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more!" 

But  why  should  I  apologise?  A  life  of 
the  hangman,  Cheshire,  has  been  an- 
nounced ;  Moore  has  murdered  Sheri- 
dan ;  fiddlers  scrape  pens  as  well  as 
catgut ;  and  players  not  only  "  fret 
their  hour  upon  the  stage,"  but  inflict 
octavos  on  the  public :  which  public 
read  and  approve,  or,  what  is  more  to 
the  puqxjse,  buy.  The  biography  of 
such  personages  is  interesting,  it  at  all, 
from  sheer  want  of  philosophy— mine 
from  philosophy  alone ;  and  this  will 
be  the  opinion  of  the  reader,  provided 
his  patience  be  not  exhausted  in  the 
search  after  the  promised  charm. 

I  hare  brought  you  to  my  fifteenth 
year ;  spoken  of  my  birth  and  educa- 
tion, merely  with  a  view  to  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  system  pursued  to- 
wards  me,  and  the  remedies  I  would 
propound,  after  the  manner  of  the 
illustrious  John  Dunton,  whose  «  life 
and  errors  w  he  that  hath  not  read  has 
great  pleasure  in  store. 

There  is  no  mistake  more  fatal  than 
that  of  supposing  it  possible  to  procure 
learning  and  accomplishments  at  a 
cheap  school.  The  broad  Suffolk  lan- 
guage (I  might  call  it  lingo),  acquired 
in  the  first  five  years  of  my  pupilage, 
has  adhered  to  me  in  some  respects 
through  life;  and  although  few, perhaps, 
have  seen  more  changes  and  chances, 
few  wandered  further,  or  mixed  more 
with  foreigners,  I  am  detected  by  my 
dialect  for  a  genuine  Suffblkian  where- 
soever I  go.  This  may  not  be  consi- 
dered an  evil  of  very  great  importance; 
but  I  put  it  to  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  bienseancet  of  life,  whether 
more  trifling  matters  have  not  been 
serious  obstacles  to  preferment  in  a 
variety  of  instances?    Indeed,  to  the 


pulpit  and  bar,  nothing  is  of  such  pa- 
ramount importance  as  "  delivery  ;" 
which  Demosthenes  of  old  declared  to 
be  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
oratory. 

Ana  what  did  that  illustrious  man 
intend  by  "  delivery?"  Clearly,  purity 
and  elegance  of  diction,  with  accuracy 
and  fidelity  of  pronunciation,  and  grace- 
ful action.  And  how  can  this  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  blemishes  of  provin- 
cialism are  apparent;  when  the  Doric 
of  Yorkshire  or  Boeotic  of  Cornwall 
continually  remind  the  hearers  of  the 
locale  of  your  education,  and  impress 
upon  ineir  minus  a  conviction  ot  your 
being  an  illiterate  clown  ?  Avoid,  then, 
on  all  occasions,  cheap  tutors  and  vil- 
lage seminaries.  That  this  advice  is  by 
no  means  superfluous,  a  reference  to 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  public 
journals  about  the  termination  of  the 
Christmas  and  Midsummer  vacations, 
will  readily  prove.  Therein  we  find 
young  gentlemen  (?)  finished  (?)  for  the 
small  sura  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds  per  annum ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances clothing  is  included  !  Is  a 
worn  more  neccNsary  i 

Another  most  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous method,  too  frequently  adopted, 
is  indiscriminate,  or  at  all  events  ill- 
judged,  praise.  If  a  boy  be  once  per- 
suaded that  his  talents  are  superior  to 
those  of  his  schoolfellows, he  invariably 
becomes  idle  and  indifferent ;  and  it  is 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  few,  very  few 
of  your  precocious  and  remarkably 
clever  toys,  ever  turn  out  shining  cha- 
racters in  after-life. 

It  is,  moreover,  no  unusual  practice, 
both  with  parents  and  masters,  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons  between  boys, 
and  to  point  out  one  boy  as  a  model 
for  the  school.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  A  feeling  of  hatred,  instead 
of  ambition,  is  engendered  ;  and,  in 
nine  cases  put  of  ten,  this  paragon  of 
youths  becomes  an  object  of  petty  spite 
and  malevolence,  and  his  playmates  are 
confirmed  in  their  contrary  course.  But, 
if  this  be  the  case  in  large  schools,  the 
evil  is  tenfold  increased  in  families; 
and  I  bave  known  brother  divided 
against  brother,  and  sister  against  sister, 
from  this  simple  circumstance,  and 
the  domestic  happiness  of  a  family  em- 
broiled, merely  from  lavishing  praise 
upon  one  member  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated 
statement,  too  many  proofs  are,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  at  hand  ;  for  in  most  cases, 
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where  very  serious  family  jars  have 
ariseu,  their  origin  may  be  traced  to 
this  or  similar  unfortunate  contretems. 

The  course  of  scholastic  discipline 
may  without  impropriety  be  here  intro- 
duced, and  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  form  the 
staple ;  religion,  morality,  and  English, 
the  casual  parts  of  modem  education. 
In  the  grammar  schools,  indeed,  the 
former,  with  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid, 
and  a  little  algebra,  are  the  sole  stu- 
dies attended  to.  I  am  not,  however, 
writing  letters  on  education  ;  and  would 
only  throw  out  a  hint,  en  passant,  of 
such  improvements  as  might  be  most 
readily  introduced,  and  from  the  want 
of  which,  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
world,  I  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
sufferer. 

Ciiap.  II. 

I  now  approach  the  most  important 
aera  in  the  life  of  man,— the  period 
comprised  between  his  entry  into  a 
public  school  and  departure  for  the 
university.  In  my  own  case,  fortu- 
nately, I  was  too  far  advanced  in  classic 
lore  to  be  reduced  to  the  degraded  state 
of  a  "  fag,"  which  has  been  so  faithfully 
depicted  by  Sir  A.  Malet,  and  found 
myself  at  once  in  the  fifth  form.  Of 
the  battles  I  fought,  the  defeats  I  sus- 
tained, and  "  all  the  thousand  ills  that 
boys  are  heirs  to  "  in  public  schools, 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  Like  most 
others,  I  never  preferred  study  to  play, 
and  always  exerted  myself  as  little  as 
possible  ;  or,  I  would  rather  say,  as 
little  as  my  pride  would  allow,  for  no 
person  of  generous  mind  can  tamely 
sit  still,  and  behold  his  juniors  pre- 
ceding him  in  the  "march  of  intellect." 

In  the  course  of  my  progress  to  qua- 
lify for  "  Alma  Mater,  many  circum- 
stances occurred,  which  I  am  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  would  look  well  in 
print ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  exploits,  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
would  afford  so  much  amusement  to 
the  reader  as  they  did  to  the  actor. 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  immortalised 
"  barring  out the  Eton  Montem,  too, 
has  opened  the  arcana  of  holyday  sports ; 
and,  in  several  other  works,  the  "  perils 
by  flood  and  field  "  of  boys  out  o  f  Ixmnds 
have  been  detailed  in  a  style  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  equal.  Neither,  possibly, 
would  individual  sketches  of  character 
be  altogether  relished.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  of  the  most  heart- 
rending description,  which  occurred 
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during  nry  noviciate,  I  cannot  pass  by. 
On  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  tne  city,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
head  boy,  who  generally  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  college,  to  address 
his  worship  in  a  Latin  oration,  in  the 
composition  of  which  both  master  and 
pupUexerted  theirutmostability.  Stute- 
ville,  the  captain,  was  in  ecstasies. 
His  friends,  from  a  far-distant  part  of 
the  country,  had  all  assembled  to  wit- 
ness his  triumph.  Nor  were  they  dis- 
appointed. The  young  Cicero  sur- 
passed the  fondest  expectations  of  those 
who  so  anxiously  watched  him.  The 
delivery  was  admirable,  the  composi- 
tion unrivalled.  His  talents  had  al- 
ready acquired  him  an  exhibition ;  and 
little  doubt  was  entertained  that  he 
would  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  first-rate  scholar  amongst 
the  "  men  of  his  year." 

Alas !  on  what  a  foundation  of  sand 
are  our  best  hopes  founded  1  One 
short  hour  dashed  the  delightful  an- 
ticipations of  affectionate  parents  and 
admiring  schoolfellows  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  fine,  manly  youth,  who,  a  few 
minutes  before,  had  attracted  every 
eye,  and  been  the  theme  of  praise  of 
every  tongue,  was  brought  into  the 
same  room,  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  a 
mutilated  corpse.  A  chaise  and  four 
had  been  procured,  to  add  eclat  to  his 
departure  ;  from  the  window  of  which 
he  was  leaning  out,  and  waving  his 
handkerchief  as  a  farewell,  when  a  car- 
riage, coming  at  a  rapid  pace,  in  an 
opposite  direction,  caught  his  head, 
and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  Here  let  me  draw  a  curtain 
over  the  distressing  picture:  he  was  my 
friend,  and  his  memory  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  treasured  in  my  heart  of 
hearts. 

*  *  *  * 

Reader,  canst  thou,  if,  perchance,  a 
perpetrator  of  papers  in  periodicals, 
remember  the  anxiety  with  which  you 
watched  the  appearance  of  the  paper 
or  magazine,  in  which  you  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  yourself  in 
print?  I  was  early  in  the  literary 
field ;  and  on  the*  day  when  my  first 
offering  to  the  Muses  was  expected  to  as- 
tonish an  admiring  world,  took  my  post 
at  the  door  of  the  Mercury  office  full 
two  hours  before  that  news-sheet  issued 
from  the  press.  I  had  no  doubt  of  its 
reception;  no  doubt  of  beholding,  in 
the  Notices  to  Correspondents,  "  We 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  further  from 
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Tyro.*1  At  length,  the  wished-for  mo- 
ment arrived  ;  sevenpenoe  was  depo- 
sited on  the  counter,  the  paper  grasped ; 
I  ran,  rather  than  walked,  through  the 
street,  rushed  into  my  study,  locked 
the  door,  and  in  vain  sought  the  wished 
object.  The  Notice  to  Correspondents 
was  my  last  resource.  I  trembled  to 
peruse  it ;  but,  at  length,  grown  des- 
perate, cast  my  troubled  vision  in  the 
direction  of  the  leader,  and  then  — but 
ray  feelings,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject — I  was  rejected  1 ! ! 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  horrors  of 
that  hour.  One  good  effect,  notwith- 
standing, resulted.  The  Coryphaeus 
of  this  paper  was  a  notorious  Whig, 
or,  rather,  a  Liberal :  from  reading  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
glories  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  I 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  member 
of  that  faction ;  but  from  the  hour  of 
my  being  the  author  of  "  rejected  ad- 
dresses, I  forswore  Whiggery,  con- 
vinced that  no  one  professing  such 
principles  could  either  be  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  or  a  gentleman.  Be- 
hold me,  then,  a  Tory  ;  a  name  which, 
I  confess,  I  assumed  from  pique,  but 
one  of  which  I  have  since  had  reason 
to  be  proud ;  and  which,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  many  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced embraces  all  that  is  great,  glo- 
rious, and  patriotic. 

The  subject  of  authorship,  however, 
must  not  be  thus  slightly  dismissed. 
When  my  wounded  feelings  had  in 
some  measure  recovered  their  wonted 
serenity,  Horace,  who  had  always  been 
a  favourite  of  mine,  seemed  to  invite 
me  to  a  second  attempt;  and,  accord- 
ingly, an  imitation  of 

"  VOe  potabis  modicia  Sabinum 
Cantharia,"  &c, 

in  the  shape  of  an  invitatory  ode,  was 
transmitted  to  Sytoanvs  Urban,  of 
whose  being  a  perfect  Gentleman  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  On  the  first  of 
the  following  month  the  magazine 
reached  me  in  course;  the  quarter 
assigned  to  original  poetry  was  quickly 
cut,  and  there — "Oh!  fortunate  ni- 
raium !"— the  ode,  the  identical  pro- 
duction of  ray  identical  brain,  shone 
amid  the  galaxy  of  poetry, 

"  Velut  inter  ignes  luna  minores." 

At  least,  such  was  my  impression. 

Visions  of  poetic  glory  now  took 
possession  of  my  soul ;  I  resolved  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  Homer  — 


and  to  take  Parnassus  by  storm. 
Cricket  and  football,  rowing  in  a  boat, 
or  in  the  street,  had  no  longer  any 
charms  for  the  rival  of  Apollo's  self ; 
and 

"  Ode,  didactic,  epic,  sonnet," 

were,  if  not  commenced,  at  least, 
thought  upon. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation to  discover  from  what  source  the 
poetic  fervour,  the  "  divinus  afflatus/' 
was  to  be  obtained;  and  at  the  sus- 
ceptible age  of  seventeen  it  requires  no 
conjuration  to  discover,  that  if  a  man 
devote  himself  to  the  spiritual  ideality 
of  the  Muses,  he  will  soon  meet  with  a 
corporeal  reality,  to  invest  with  all  the 
charms  and  graces  of  a  divinity.  In 
plain  language,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
be  in  love. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  the 
public  with  abstract  theories  of  "hi 
belle  passion/1  or  to  restore  little 
Tommy  Moore's  love-lines  to  intel- 
ligible prose,  but  merely  to  relate  the 
impressions  my  mind  received  upon 
the  subject  in  the  course  of  my  short 
career  of  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  The 
human  heart  has  been  pronounced, 
either  by  Sanchoniathon,  or  some  otlier 
modern  writer,  a  paradox.  Another 
pleasant  bypochondriac,vulgarly  known 
as  Lilly's  Grammar,  says 

"  Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  foccundis- 
simus ;" 

and  some  maudlin,  lovesick  idiot, 
drawls  out,  apud  Ovidium  —  to  cite 
classically, 

"  Hei  mihi  quod  nullis  amor  eat  modi- 
cabilis  berbis." 

But,  after  all,  Anacreon  was  the 
only  real  lover  of  antiquity ;  he  had  a 
capacious  heart,  one  adapted  for  the 
contingencies  of  life,  and  if  thwarted 
by  his  mistress,  why,  philosopher  like, 
he  took  to  Glenlivet. 

»<»«»,  *>  <r«i, 
J*  udtfitvvrmf  fifti* 
Irtfdrctff  !  (»»«!» ! 

The  difficulty  to  me  was  the  se- 
lection of  an  appropriate  object.  I  hud 
road  much,  and  thought  more ;  but  in 
all  my  intercourse  with  the  country- 
city  fashionables,  nothing  had  I  ever 
discovered  in  either  their  daughters  or 
nieces  at  alt  likely  to  make  me  "  me- 
lancholy and  gentlemanlike."  It  at 
length  occurred  to  me,  that  1  had 
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commenced  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that 
solitude  was  the  sine  qu&  non  to  form 
and  mould  the  heart,  for  wearing,  with 
becoming  grace,  the  fetters  of 

"  Eros,  the  classical  god  of  sod  glances." 

For  months  after  this  behold  me, 
like  a  goule,  haunting  the  cloisters  of 
the  cathedral;  not,  however,  like  my 
type,  in  search  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living ;  inasmuch  as  the  choir  some* 
times  possessed  sufficient  attraction, 
from  the  exquisite  melody  of  the  deep- 
toned  organ,  aided  by  the  human 
voice  divine,  to  induce  the  young  and 
lovely  to  suffer  their  thoughts  to  be 
wafted  heavenward  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  anthem ;  and  through 
the  cloister  I  had  either  seen,  or  a  dis- 
tempered imagination  had  pictured  to 
me,  the  forms  of  beautiful  nymphs, 
rendered  more  beautiful  from  the  con- 
trast of  the  gloomy  colonnade,  and 
whom  fancy  associated  in  my  mind 
with  all  the  Utopian  happiness— that  is 
not  to  be.  The  circumstance  of  fre- 
quenting the  house  of  prayer,  too, 
added  a  further  charm  to  the  illusion  ; 
for  what  on  earth,  I  then  thought,  was 
so  beautiful  as  the  face  of  an  innocent 
and  intelligent  girl,  kneeling,  in  humble 
confidence,  at  the  altar  of  mercy,  and 
craving  pardon  for  the  little  peccadil- 
loes, which  her  own  pure  spirit  leads  her 
to  fear  she  may  inadvertently  have  com- 
mitted against  the  immaculate  Deity  ? 

The  privacies  of  the  domestic  circle 
have  latterly  been  so  much  intrenched 
upon  by  the  Pelhams,  Maxwells,  Tre- 
maines,  and  others  of  the  same  grade, 
that  a  writer,  in  delineating  the  ab- 
stract occurrences  of  life,  if  he  attempt 
to  describe  first  impressions,  is  in 
danger  of  incurring  a  charge  of  em- 
bellishing or  romancing.  But  what 
are  the  first  dawnings  of  manhood  — 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  ardent  and 
ambitious  youth — but  a  romance  of  the 
highest  order?  For  eveu  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  dull  realities  of  exist- 
ence, how  much  importance  does  the 
buoyancy  of  that  age  attach  to  matters 
in  themselves  of  every-day  occurrence, 
and  to  events  which,  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  limited  acquaintance,  are 
unheard  of,  or  unnoticed. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  in  a  case  of  auto- 
biography, to  adhere  so  correctly  to 
facts,  as  to  defy  the  searching  ill-nature 
of  criticism,  and  still  to  offer  sufficient 
attraction  and  amusement  to  fix  the 


attention  of  the  reader.  With  regard 
to  critics,  who,  in  Dryden's  time,  were 
looked  upon  as  mere  literary  hangmen, 
I  would  say,  with  Aristophanes — 

"Go  liang  yourselves,  and  give  the 
crows  a  dinner." 

I  write  not  for  such  corbies. 

To  the  "gentle  reader"  this  is  mere 
prefatory  matter,  necessary,  however,  to 
the  development  of  the  great  drama  of 
life.  And  with  ihese  observations  I 
close  "  fytte  seconde." 

Chap.  III. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  from 
the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Southey, 
no  author  has  described  the  peculiar 
sensations  of  inspiration,  in  other 
words,  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  when 
about  to  commence  a  work  on  which 
he  felt  his  hopes  of  immortality  were 
to  rest.  Left  in  the  dark  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  engrossing  interest,  I  dare 
not  venture  on  the  untrodden  and 
virgin  path,  and  must,  therefore,  leave 
the  world  in  ignorance  of  what  it  might 
possibly  import  them  so  much  to  know. 
The  laureate  ought  to  have  no  such 
delicacy ;  in  fact,  he  is  in  duty  bound 
to  enlighten  posterity  upon  this  point. 
For,  if  we  look  around  us,  and  in  one 
comprehensive  view  embrace  the  entire 
literary  world,  domestic  and  foreign, 
where  shall  we  find  a  more  distinguish- 
ed writer?  As  a  poet,  an  historian,  a 
biographer,  an  essayist,  Robert  Southey 
has  obtained  (and  long  may  he  live  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  fame)  the  un- 
qualified meed  of  applause  from  per- 
sons of  all  parties,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and,  if  he  adopt  the  hint  here 
thrown  out,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  future  aspirants. 

Deprived  of  this  advantage,  I  must 
depend  upon  my  own  unassisted 
efforts,  and  endeavour  to  embody,  in  as 
few  words  as  practicable,  the  sum  of 
all  my  woes ;  for,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, I  can  vouch  for  the  fact, 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 

»> 


It  was  during  one  of  my  solitary 
rambles  in  the  cloisters,  listening  to 
the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  calling  the 
devout  and  curious  to  evening  prayer, 
that  my  heart  was  first  interested.  I 
had  for  some  time,  in  listless  idleness, 
been  watching  the  various  hues  reflected 
through  the  painted  window  of  the 
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chancel,  and  thought  of  the  numberless 
eyes  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
venerable  church,  might  have  watched 
and  felt  like  me.  Visions  of  the  pomp 
of  the  ancient  monastic  institutions  — 
the  warrior-priest  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  the  lowly  palmer,  the 
bigoted  devotee,  all  treading  the  very 
ground  on  which  I  stood,  and  all 
hastening  with  the  same  outward  pur- 
pose, however  inwardly  their  hearts 
might  differ,  to  the  shrine  of  a  mer- 
ciful Redeemer,  with  thanksgivings  for 
past,  and  prayers  for  future  blessings. 

The  lady-abbess,  also,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring convent,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist,  attended  by  the  pious  sister- 
hood, and  a  train  of  young  noviciates 
and  boarders,  whose  eyes  proclaimed 
how  gladly  they  would  exchange  the 
gloom  of  the  cloister  for  the  revelry  of 
the  court,  and  how  fearlessly  they 
would  encounter  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  life,  provided  they  might  also  parti- 
cipate in  its  sweets,  filled  up  the  imagin- 
ary picture,  and  attuned  the  heart  to 
dreams  of  earthly  happiness.  Indulg- 
ing in  such  reveries,  can  it  for  a  mo- 
ment be  matter  of  astonishment,  that  a 
light  foot-fall  and  dulcet  voice  should 
rouse  my  bewildered  spirits  to  the 
realities  of  life,  or  that  I  should  invest 
the  beautiful  creature,  who  was  revealed 
to  my  eyes,  with  the  attributes  of  an 
angel,  and  consider  her  as  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  the  poetic  delineations  I  had 
perused — the  ri  »«'x«»  that  was  to  in- 
spire me  with  a  sublimated  passion, 
and  transform  me  at  once  from  a  mawk- 
ish schoolboy  into  a  poet  and  philo- 
sopher ? 

The  manner  of  my  introduction,  the 
sighs  and  protestations  I  uttered,  the 
progress  I  conceived  I  had  made  in  the 
affections  of  the  fair  vision,  and  the 
rapture  with  which  I  gazed  upon  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  procured  through  the 
intervention  of  her  tirewoman  and  the 
bribe  of  my  last  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, would  furnish  Sir  Lytton  Bul- 
wer  with  materiel  for  six  mortal  chap- 
ters. But  the  readers  of  Reg  in  a  have 
no  taste  for  such  twaddle.  And  I  shall 
put  a  seal  upon  curiosity,  by  announc- 
ing that,  after  seven  and  thirty  days  of 
mingled  hopes  and  fears,  I  was  anni- 
hilated, one  black  Monday  rooming,  by 
the  intelligence  that,  an  hour  before  I 
was  up,  a  soap-boiler  had  carried  off 
my  Sappho,  and  left  me  to  curse  an 
ungrateful  world,  and  turn  misogynist. 

j  cannot  tell  how  long  this  determined 


hatred  to  the  sex  would  have  endured 
under  different  circumstances  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  nature  intended  me  for  a 
woman-hater,  since,  in  the  space  of 
something  less  than  half  a  moon,  I  was 
again  a  lunatic,  and,  if  possible,  more 
desperate  than  before.  Misfortune, 
however,  still  followed  in  my  track, 
which  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  some 
dozen  more  uffairtt  de  caw,  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  my  donning  the 
"  toga,"  and  becoming  "  a  man  of  our 
college ;"  a  sudden  light  at  this  period 
seemed  to  illumine  my  brain,  and  a 
vague  suspicion  darted  into  my  mind, 
that  all  the  seeming  attention  of  the  fif- 
teen demoiselles!  to  whom  I  had  been 
severally  and  successively  devoted,  was 
a  mere  quiz  :  in  a  word,  as  Master 
Slender  says,  that  I  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  "  lubberly  boy/' 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  wide  world 
a  mortification  so  keenly  felt  as  that  of 
being  thought  a  child  by  the  senior  por- 
tion of  your  acquaintance,  when  you  are 
a  man  in  your  own  conceit.  So  painful, 
indeed,  was  this  conviction  to  me,  that 
I  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  sky- 
parlour  in  the  first  court  of  our  college, 
than  my  gyp  was  despatched  in  all  due 
haste  for  a  tonsor ;  not,  however,  to 
eradicate,  but  to  create,  a  beard  ;  and, 
as  desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies,  I  ordered  a  dozen  bottles  of 
genuine  Macassar  oil. 

Of  Cambridge  men  and  manners,  as 
little  is  known  in  London  as  of  the  eti- 
quette observed  at  the  reception  of  fo- 
reign ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Tim- 
buctoo ;  or  as  the  actual  condition  of 
the  African  in  our  colonies  by  the 
wiseacres  of  the  Antialavery  Society. 
It  must  be  admitted,  it  is  true,  that, 
from  collateral  evidence,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  outward  Cantab,  when 
mixing  in  general  society,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  he  eats, 
drinks,  or  sleeps  differently  from  other 
men ;  but  still  it  is  important  to  collect 
all  possible  data  on  this  interesting 
topic,  for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  the 
public  mind,  which,  it  can  be  proved, 
lias,  in  more  than  one  instance,  formed 
an  erroneous  opinion  upon  this  point. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  give  an  abstract  ofa 
diary, conveying  the  week's  routine  ofa 
reading  and  a  non-reading  roan's  exist- 
ence,— for  into  these  two  generic  classes 
is  the  Cambridge  world  divided. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  established 
custom,  I  make  Monday  the  commence- 
ment of  the  week  ;  at  seven  o'clock  on 
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which  day,  the  uon-reading  man,  if  a 
freshman,  is  seen  hastening  to  morning 
prayers  in  the  college  chapel,  devoutly 
cursing  both  bell  and  dean  for  rousing 
him  from  his  half-finished  slumbers,  ana 
fully  resolved  to  brave  the  collected 
fury  of  tutor,  dean,  and  master,—- 

"  The  head  severe,  and  wig  of  formal 
cut," 

rather  than  again  obey  the  call  to  ma- 
tins. About  ten,  breakfast  appears,— 
no  solitary  meal ;  for  some  dozen  con- 
frires  deposit  their  caps  and  gowns  in 
sublime  confusion  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  a  simultaneous  attack  is 
made  upon  the  solids  and  fluids,  which 
are  soon  reduced  to  a  vanishing  frac- 
tion. Of  all  the  meals  in  the  universe, 
give  me  a  college-breakfast.  Apicius 
himself,  if  extant,  would  be  in  ec- 
stasies. 

First,  of  fluids — claret,  ale,  porter, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tears  of  the  morn- 
ing, genuine  Glenlivet,  with  hock 
and  soda,  for  those  who  may  on  the 
previous  night  have  forgotten  the 
M  modus  in  rebus"  for  which,  however, 
the  dean  is  sure  to  remember  the 
"  denigue  jines?  will  be  found  in  pro- 
fusion; whilst,  fowls,  ham,  tongues, 
beefsteaks,  snipes,  and  woodcocks, 
when  in  season;  rolls,  toast,  muffins, 
&c.,  &c,  make  up  the  goodly  prospect. 
Let  the  fare  be  ever  so  sumptuous,  and 
the  hospitality  ever  so  unbounded, 
still,  however,  the  puny  calibre  of  man 
cannot  go  on  eating  for  the  entire  day ; 
and,  consequently,  due  justice  having 
been  done  to  the  prepared  banquet,  the 
artillery  of  conversation  is  opened,  and 
the  adventures  of  the  preceding  day,  or 
projects  for  the  ensuing,  are  severally 
discussed,  with  a  variety  of  gesticula- 
tion and  ejaculation  that  would  astonish 
one  of  the  uninitiated.  After  which, 
some  take  to  riding,  some  to  boating, 
some  to  lounging ;  and  the  day  is  thus 


consumed  till  dinner.    If  this  takes 

place  in    Hall,  a  sufficiency  of 

good  substantial  joints  will  satisfy  a  not 
fastidious  appetite ;  after  which,  an  ad- 
journment to  a  -friend's  room  for  wine 
and  walnuts  brings  the  student  to  the 
hour  of  vespers,  which,  not  interfering 
with  his  bibulous  propensities  for  above 
half  an  hour,  he,  perhaps,  condescends 
to  attend,  in  order  to  escape  a  jobation. 
On  his  return,  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle  becomes  brisk,  and  by  supper- 
time,  no  unsubstantial  meal,  the  boys 
become  rather  uproarious.  Feeding, 
however,  is  a  sedative,  and  prepares 
the  inner  man  for  the  reception  of  punch 
and  bishop,  as  a  nightcap.  But,  if  the 
party  are  card-players,  the  evening  ter- 
minates about  four  a.m.,  previous  to 
which  sundry  large  sums  have  changed 
hands,  and  preparations  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  the  next  day's  campaign. 
Such,  with  some  slight  variation,  is  the 
life  of  a  non-reading  man,  which  the 
Roman  epigrammatist  has  well  de- 
scribed, with  pithy  brevity, — 

«•  Pi andeo,  poto,  cano,  ludo,  lego,  como, 
quiesco." 

And  it  would  therefore  be  "  stale  and 
unprofitable"  to  proceed  further. 

The  reading  man,  who  is  devoted  to 
his  book,  and  thinks  with  Milton, 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  sup- 
pose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns," 

pursues  a  d  irectly  contrary  course.  The 
Monday  morning  beholds  him  regu- 
larly at  chapel,*  from  which  he  retires 
to  his  roll  and  inch  of  butter,  with  a 
cup  of  weak  tea,  fearful  of  affecting  his 
The  next  five  or  six  hours 


are  devoted  to  study,  either  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, or  privately.  About  an 
hour  previous  to  dinner,  he  strides  to 


•  "  I  have  known,"  says  Gilbert  Wukefield,  "  a  sleep  devotee  delaved  so  long 
by  the  drowsy  god,  as  to  make  it  requisite  to  come  at  last  without  his  clothes ;  and  he 
has  stood  shivering  with  the  flimsy  fig-leaf  of  a  surplice  to  veil  his  outward  fellow." 

Memoirs,  p.  147. 

"  Haply  some  friend  may  shake  his  hoary  head, 

And  say,  *  Each  morn,  unchilled  by  frosts,  he  ran, 

With  hnte  ungartered,  o'er  yon  turfy  bed, 
To  reach  the  chapel  ere  the  psalms  began." 

Duncommb's*  Imitation  of  Cray's  Elegy. 


•  A  Cantab,  by  the  way,  though  smuggled  into  the  oik  Podrida  of  the  '*  Oxford 
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Trumpington,or  tbc  "  hills,"  for  health's 
and  appetite's  sake ;  enjoys  the  plain 
fare  provided  in  hall ;  relaxes,  possi- 
bly, with  a  quiet  friend,  till  evening 
prayers,  from  which  he  is  seldom  or 
never  absent;  takes  his  tea,  prepares 
for  the  lecture  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  retires  to  his  pallet,  to  dream 
of  wranglers,  optimes,  medals,  and 
prizes.  The  contrast  is  striking ;  pos- 
siby  the  career  in  after-life  of  the  twain 
is  equally  so.  One  day  may  be  deemed 
a  type  of  the  rest,  in  both  instances. 

For  persons  desirous  of  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of 
university  life,  there  are  many  works 
which  might  be  recommended.  Amongst 
the  novelists  of  the  day,  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  caricatured; 
and  letters  from  the  University  and  ai- 
ticles  in  periodicals  have  abounded 
upon  the  same  prolific  subject.  But  of 
all  the  books  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  one 
best  calculated  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  arcana  of  the  "  gownsman's"  man- 
ners and  customs,  commend  me  to 
the  Gradui  ad  Cantabrigian.  A  little 
pruning  of  some  rather  prurient  sallies 
of  wit,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  ever- 
changing  vocabulary,  are  still  wanted 
even  here  :  there  is,  however,  no  per- 
fection tin  this  mundane  slate  of  ex- 
istence. But  the  reader  will,  I  fear,  or 
rather  hope,  begin  to  think  I  have  lost 
sight  of  that  most  importunate  person- 
age—self ;  as  I  have  not  declared  to 
which  of  the  "  genus  and  species"  I 
belong.  This  digression,  nevertheless, 
it  can  be  shewn,  was  necessary,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  rules  of 
art.  First,  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  dilating  on  a  subject  familiar  and 
dear  to  me ;  and,  next,  delayed  for  a 
few  brief  moments  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  confessing  myself  an  idle 
man.  Such  is  still  the  fact.  I  de- 
lighted to  saunter  about -the  town  in 
listless  indolence,  and  could  say,  as 
Horace  said  before : — 

"  Quocunque  libido  est 
Incedo  solus :  percenter  quanti  olus  ac 
far: 

Tallacem  circum,  respertioumque  perino 
S&pe  forum,  &c. 
Perditur  hscc  inter  lux." 

For  the  first  few  days  of  my  sojourn 

"  Near  Cam's  smooth  margin  and  the 
tuneful  choir," 

it  is  true,  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seemed  to  affect  me ;  but  I  soon 
thought,  ay,  and  exclaimed,  too,  with 
honest  Geoffry  Chaucer,— 


"  Whereto  should  I  study,  and  make 

myself  wood, 
Irpon  a  booke  alway  in  cloister  to  pore  V 
Prologue  to  the  Monke. 

And  this  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  contagion  of  neighbourhood.  The 
man  who  kept  below  me  was  music- 
mad,  with  about  as  much  taste  as  a 
polar  bear  for  asparagus ;  and 

"  From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to 
dewy  night," 

with  occasional  inroads  into  the  latter, 
tortured  my  ears  and  the  catgut  of  an 
unfortunate  violoncello  with  his  at- 
tempts at  harmony.  The  gutter  se- 
renades of  cats  in  March;  the  grunt- 
ings  of  a  herd  of  swine,  afflicted  with 

3uinzy,  at  the  approach  of  a  storm  ;  the 
eath-chorus  of  a  flock  of  wolves  when 
waking,  after  the  Irish  fashion,  one  of 
their  slain  comrades ;  the  cackling  of 
the  Capitoline  or  any  other  geese ;  a 
speech  from  Dan  O'Connell ;  in  short, 
the  most  horrible  combination  and  con- 
catenation of  most  horrible  sounds,  ne- 
ver inflicted  on  the  delicate  ear  of  a 
Mozart  or  Handel  greater  torment  than 
I  endured. 

And,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient, 
the  gentleman  opposite  was  a  modern 
Pythagorean,  or  dog-fancier ;  and  every 
time  I  ascended  or  descended,  I 
dreaded  meeting  some  ferocious  bull- 
dog, or  rough  Scotch  terrier,  an  un- 
wary tread  upon  whose  tail  might  have 
had  consequences  of  the  most  fatal 
nature.  How  was  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  read  in  such  an  extremity  ? 
Your  auricular  and  olfactory  nerves  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  excitement,  and  the 
fear  of  hydrophobia  involuntarily  taking 
possession  of  your  mind !  How  I  sur- 
vived the  first  term  I  cannot,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  imagine.  Every  night  I 
dreamed  of  Cerberus,  the  three-headed 
janitor  of  Hades,  and  thought  him  triply 
mad ;  every  night  I  awoke  in  profuse 
dread,  unsatisfied  of  my  existence  till 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  then  scarcely  con- 
vinced of  being  uubitten  by  the  yawn- 
ing mouths  which  had  bayed  at  me 
through  night.  How,  then,  I  repeat, 
was  it  possible  for  me  to  read  ?  Euclid, 
consequently,  was  soon  laid  aside ;  al- 
gebra suffered  equal  neglect  at  my 
hands;  and  I,  as  seldom  as  possible, 
saw  the  inside  of  ray  room,  or  books  ; 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christmas  vacation,  had  come  to  the 
wise  resolution  of  leaving  to  the  dull 
and  plodding  the  cbance  of  gathering 
the  mathematical  laurels  of  **  Graota. 
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Part  H. 


Chap.  IV. 

To  pursue  the  history  of  a  CantaVs 
life,  in  statu pitpillari,  would  be  useless. 
Folios  have  been  written  upon  it ;  and 
the  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence :  Non-reading  men  take  as 
much  pleasure,  and  as  little  literary 
labour,  as  may  be ;  reading  men, 
vice  versa.  After  the  usual  period  of 
residence,  then,  I  was  ushered  into  the 
Senate  House,  asked  a  problem  or  two 
of  Euclid,  a  few  algebraic  equations, 
and  a  question  or  so  from  one  Paley, 
&cc.  &c. ;  and,  half-frozen  to  death,  at 
the  end  of  a  week's  attendance  on  the 
learned  examiners,  proceeded  B.A., 
and,  with  Horace,  exclaimed  : 

"  Exegi  monumentum  are  perennius, 
Jfagatique  situ  pyriunidum  altius." 

'Tis  done  — I  tower  to  that  degree, 
And  catch  such  heavenly  fire, 

That  Horace  ne'er  could  rant  like  me ; 
Nor  is  King's  Chapel  higher. 

Of  course,  this  important  era  in  the 
life  of  a  philosopher  was  not  suffered 
to  pass  without  a  libation ;  and,  believe 
me,  both  the  poor  scholar  and  his  rich 
compeers  proved,  by  their  sacrifice  to 
Dan  Bacchus,  that  they  were  in  no 
humour  to  merit  the  fate  of  Pentheus. 
Ill-natured  people  have  attributed  this 
to  the  love  of  the  "  regal  purple  stream." 
The  thinking  portion  of  the  community 
do  us,  however,  justice.  They  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  the  Theban  monarch : 

Ere  yet,  ingenuous  youth,  thy  steps 
retire 

From  Cam's  smooth  margin  and  the 
tuneful  choir," 

it  becomes  you  to  —  what? — This  va- 
porising will  never  do.    *    *  • 

At  the  Eagle  and  Child,  vulgo  the 
Bird  and  Baby,  was  celebrated  the 
"  Bachelor's  Yeast"  by  some  twenty  as 
tolerable  specimens  of  the  genus  Can- 
tabrigiense  as  a  naturalist  could  desire. 
And  whither  are  those  joyous  spirits 
fled  ?  Not  a  few,  alas,  are  dead — a 
few  married ;  but  not  even  a  few  are  in 
possession  of  the  honour  and  wealth 
their  youthful  fancy  pictured.  Our 
Alma  Mater, 

"  Who  holds  the  candle  and  the  sacred 
cup, 

And  as  one  wasteth,  cries  «  Drink  t'other 
up,*" 

(at  least,  such  is  the  reading  of  the 
University  arms  by  the  late  Garter,) 


is  not  famous  for  her  maternal  care  of 
Iter  offspring,  when  once  out  of  leading- 
strings  ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft,  in 
after-life,  tbe  buoyant  heart  and  elastic 
spirit,  so  conspicuous  in  the  under- 
graduates, is  chilled  by  the  frown,  not 
of  the  world  at  large  alone,  but  of  men 
of  the  same  standing  —  of  men  with 


sel  together,  and,  maybe,  went  on  our 
way  peaceful  and  rejoicing. 

The  ordeal  past,  the  Cantab  finds, 
unless  a  man  of  independent  property, 
that  even  although  his  parents  may  not 
object  to  his  remaining  at  home  till  of 
age  for  the  church,  there  may  be  bro- 
liters  Qf  sistd*^  of  rtl^ilious  of  some 
kind  or  another,  who  charitably  hint 
that  enough  has  been  expended  upon 
his  education,  and  that  he  must  now 
exert  himself  or  starve.  If  this  much 
be  not  expressly  stated,  it  is  unequi- 
vocally implied ;  and  the  poor  scholar, 
no  longer  an  object  of  envy,  but  pity, 
the  honour  of  writing 


begins  to 

B.A.  alter  his  name  is  rather  dearly 
purchased,  by  the  alienation  of  that 
portion  of  his  natural  relations  who 
have  not  enjoyed  similar  advantages  to 
his  own.  For  my  part,  I  candidly  con- 
fess that,  at  this  particular  period,  I 
wished  myself  as  ignorant  as  a  flunky, 
and  that  the  "  yellow  gold,"  which 
had  been  expended  to  make  roe  a 
scholar  and  gentleman,  had  been  safely 
in  my  pocket.   Little  time,  however, 
was  left  for  thought.  One  of  two  things 
was  absolutely  necessary :  either  "  to 
teach  the  young  idea  bow  to  shoot," 
or  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Nine.  As  a  man  of  gallantry,  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  dear  creatures,  from 
Esquimaux  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
can  it  be  doubted  which  I  preferred  ? 
The  choice,  however,  was  not  mutual. 
I  wooed  the  Muses,  it  is  true ;  but 
devil  a  rhyme — not  even  with  Walker's 
llhyming  Dictionary  —  could  I  elicit. 
Pupils  were  now  my  only  resource. 
But  pass  we  this  passage.  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham  has  pathetically  and  truly 
characterised  the  sufferings  of  this  ill- 
fated  class.  His  description  will  suffice 
for  each  individual,  from  Adam  the  first 
to  this  day. 

But  Jedediah  was  as  old  as  ancient 
Pistol,  and  never,  in  the  character  of  a 
p<rdagogusy  felt  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love ;  whilst  I,  ill-fated  wretch  that  I 
was,  in  the  shortest  month  of  the  year, 
met  with  seven  refusals.  All  my  cares, 
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troubles,  and  anxieties  had,  notwith- 
standing, no  effect  upon  Father  Time  ; 
be  continued  his  course,  and  I  grew 
older  :  indeed,  it  would  have  been  ra- 
ther astonishing  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise at  that  period,  when  reform  and 
the  march  of  intellect  were  not  even 
dreamt  of.  Accordingly,  the  clerical 
age  arrived  ,  and,  with  a  heart  palpi- 
tating between  hope  and  fear,  I  volun- 
teered my  services  for  the  West  Indies, 
was  accepted,  ordained,  and  appointed 
to  a  foreign  station.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, immediately  quit  England  ;  and 
thinking  that  the  few  months  of  my 
sojourn  in  my  native  land  would  be 
well  employed  in  establishing  my  cha- 
racter as  a  literary  roan,  and  finding  a 
partner  to  share  my  toils,  I  spent  my 
days  in  the  British  Museum,  and  my 
evenings  in  the  company  of  one  of  the 
fairest  of  Eve's  daughters.  My  book 
issued  from  the  press,  and  gave  tne 
wonderful  satisfaction.  What  the  world 
thought  of  it  I  knew  not,  and  as  little 
cared ;  for,  before  it  was  well  published, 
I  was  on  the  "  wide,  wide  sea/'  con- 
soling myself  by  inditing  «  Rejected 
Addresses,"  rather  more  lachrymose 
than  those  of  my  amusing  prototype, 
Horace  Smith ;  but  highly  consolatory 
to  a  roan  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  would  have  wept  salt  tears, 
had  he  not  been  surrounded  by  an  ocean 
of  that  commodity. 

Any  member  of  the  Funny  Club, 
who  may  think  that,  because  he  has 
shot  the  centre  arch  of  old  London 
Bridge  at  high  water,  he  is  a  naval 
tactician,  is  an  ass,  and  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  hands  of  Father  Neptune 
on  the  line.  Why,  Neddy  Bray  Bulwer, 
the  "  Long  Tom  Coffin  "  of  Thames 
sailors,  I  would  wager  a  page  of  Fraser 
to  all  his  scribbling,  does  not  know  a 
capstan-bar  from  a  studding-sail-boom. 
But  what  has  this  murderer  of  a  felon 
to  do  with  biography  or  philosophy? 

To  proceed.  Despite  a  squall  or 
two  that  would  have  astonished  the 
tars  of  Chelsea  Reach,  and  a  shoal  or 
more  of  flying  fish,  that  would  have 
made  my  grandmother  dream  of  fairy 
land — not  to  mention  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sharks  and  grampuses  to  have 
rendered  Leigh  Hunt,  had  our  yellow- 
breeched  fiiend  been  aboard,  unable 
to  produce  the  aforesaid,  in  statu  quo, 
in  due  course,  and,  what  in  these  cho- 
leric times  must  not  be  passed  sub  si- 
lent io,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  most 
royal  Cockney!— I  landed  safely  in 


the  destined  haven,  and,  in  the  next 
chapter,  will  tell  you  of  the  "  Anthro- 
pophagi, &c." 

Chap.  V. 

There  are  persons  so  sceptical  as  to 
affirm  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
flat  country  to  exhibit  any  features  of 
attraction ;  but  I  very  much  query 
whether  any  man,  though  unbelieving 
as  "a  Hebrew  Jew,"  after  a  three 
weeks'  tumbling  and  tossing,  like 
Diogenes  in  dolio,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  a  six  weeks'  foul  wind  up 
Channel,  would  not  discover  beauties 
in  Frietland,  even  in  the  month  of 
November.  Bear  with  me,  then,  when 
I  confess  that  the  beautiful  green 
forests  of  Guiana,  when  seen  at  sun- 
rise, scarcely  six  leagues  from  the  ship, 
were  an  object  to  me  not  only  of 
beauty,  but  absolute  admiration.  As 
we  neared  the  river,  and  each  tree 
became  more  distinctly  visible,  no- 
thing could  surpass  the  magnificence 
of  the  towering  cabbage-trees,  which 
busy  fancy  pictured  as  the  appropriate 
plumes  of  a  giant's  hearse ;  whilst  the 
corrida  and  mangrove,  flourishing  to 
some  distance  in  the  water,  presented 
to  the  eye  of  an  unpractised  European 
a  sight  at  once  novel  and  attractive. 

Nor  were  the  works  of  art,  so  to 
speak,  less  worthy  attention.  The  fair 
white  dwellings — whiter  from  the  con- 
trast of  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the 
orange  and  lime-tree;  the  distant 
spires  of  the  churches,  stealing  among 
the  palm  and  other  trees,  all  of  a 
nature  strange  and  new ;  the  fort  and 
residence  of  the  governor;  the  for- 
malities to  be  observed  before  proceed- 
ing up  the  river :  all  were  of  engross- 
ing interest;  and  this  interest  was 
heightened  by  our  detention  on  board 
during  the  period  that  the  captain  was 

frocuring  a  domicile.  Since  that  day, 
have  travelled  many  a  weary  mile, 
seen  various  countries,  and  expe- 
rienced the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life ;  but  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  by  the  appear- 
ance of  George  Town,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage,  never  has,  and  never 
can  be  effaced. 

If,  however,  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  style  of  the  habitations,  were 
sources  of  marvel,  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  when  landed,  presented  an 
equally  strange  aspect.  Every  shade, 
between  the  fair  European  and  the 
jet  black  Congo  negro,  might  be  seen. 
Nor  were  the  costumes  less  striking, 
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varying  from  the  fashions  of  Paradise 
to  those  of  Paris. 

The  place  selected  for  my  abode,  by 
my  kind  nautical  friend,  was  not  far 
from  the  landing  point,  and  i  was 
soon  ushered  into  an  apartment,  so 
utterly  different  from  any  I  had  hither- 
to seen,  that  I  might,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  have  fancied 
myself  in  fairy  land.  The  hostess  was 
a  portly,  smiling  dame,  of  a  deep 
copper  colour;  and  the  Hebes  and 
Ganymedes,  who  were  ready  to  an- 
ticipate my  wishes,  were  of  different 
shades;  all,  however,  smiling  and 
happy.  Madeira,  mixed  with  water, 
sugar,  nutmegs,  and  time-juice,  termed 
sangaree,  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
fruits,  were  produced;  after  paying 
my  devoirt  to  which,  I  requested  to  be 
shewn  my  apartment;  and  here  new 
wonders,  but  of  a  less  pleasing  de- 
scription, awaited  me.  Musquitos  and 
sandflies,  cockroaches,  and  hardbacks 
innumerable,  annoyed  me  throughout 
the  night.  With  the  former  two,  in- 
deed, I  never,  during  a  residence  of 
some  years,  became  thoroughly  re- 
conciled ;  the  latter,  one  soon  ceases 
to  care  about.  Early  the  following 
morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a  beating 
of  drums,  and  a  concourse  of  strange 
sounds,  to  which  I  had  never  been 
accustomed,  and  was  soon  informed 
that  the  slaves  were  celebrating  one  of 
their  periodical  holydays. 

Chap.  VI. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe, 
give  me  the  West  Indies  for  hospitality. 
The  grand  object  of  every  resident  is 
to  impart  pleasure :  parties  upon 
parties  follow  each  other  in  endless 
succession;  and  although  there  may 
be  a  sameness  in  the  routine  of  these 
a  flairs,  still  the  invariable  smile,  the 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand, — in  a  word, 
what  is  expressively,  if  not  elegantly, 
termed  a  nearty  welcome,  will  not 
permit  you  to  be  hypercritical ;  and  I 
much  question  whether  a  residence  in 
the  tropics  of  a  few  years  does  not 
obliterate,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
homesick  feeling  to  which  Englishmen 
are  particularly  subject :  one  thing  is 
certain,  the  freezing  and  phlegmatic 
portion  of  their  system  undergoes  a 
complete  change, and  you  may  witness 
as  much  gaieti  de  caw  in  one  of  our 
own  proverbially  dull  islanders,  as  in 
a  mercurial  Frenchman  in  the  salons  of 

V0|..  XIX.  wo.  CX|I, 


A  chapter  might  be  written  upon 
the  effects  of  climate,  upon  mental 
organisation,  illustrated  by  anecdotes 
of  real  life ;  but  such  is  not  my  pur- 
pose. I  merely  state  the  fact,  that 
Dutch  and  English,  Scotch  and  French, 
German  and  Irish,  although,  on  their 
arrival  beneath  the  influence  of  a  ver- 
tical sun,  their  tastes,  habits,  and  views, 
may  be  as  widely  different  as  the  four 
cardinal  points,  soon  amalgamate,  take 
the  schnaps  and  cigars  at  the  matutinal 
hour,  usher  in  the  meridian  with  san- 
garee or  sangarorum,  imbibe  wine  and 
bitters,  as  a  stimulant,  previous  to 
the  dinner,  do  justice  to  the  vinous 
fluids  subsequently,  and  conclude  the 
evening  in  as  much  smoke  and  har- 
mony as  if  they  had  not  been  cradled 
together.  This  is  true  philosophy ;  for 
what  has  a  Transatlantician  to  do  with 
European  squabbles?  Tros  Tt/riusve 
is  no  point  of  discussion  for  men  located 
in  a  new  world.  In  fact,  the  only 
subject  of  contention  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  the 

"  Quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pera'net  ot  nescire  malum  est : 

to  wit,  Who  makes  the  best  sugars, 
rum,  molasses,  cotton,  and  coffee? 
This  is  honourable  rivalry  ;  and  when 
combined,  as  it  always  is,  with  a  desire 
to  be  surrounded  by  happy  faces,  who 
dares  say  that  the  life  of  a  West  India 
planter  is  not  at  once  honourable  and 
useful? 

Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  aiuf  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes  :*  on  all  these  subjects  might  I 
imitate  the  royal  sage,  for  certainly  the 
forests  and  rivers  of  Guiana  abound  in 
matter  meet  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  botanist,  zoologist,  entomologist, 
and  ichthyologist ;  but  in  an  autobio- 
graphy, about  nobody  but  myself,  it 
would  not  be  quite  dpropo* ;  ergo,  as 
Sir  Hudibras  observes,  notwithstanding 
the  profundity  of  my  natural  and  ac- 
quired knowledge, "  de  omnibus  rebus 
et  quibusdam  aliis,"  the  world  can- 
not, at  present,  be  illuminated  by  my 
brilliancy.  Believe  me,  however,  gen- 
tle reader,  that  I  saw  what  you  cannot 
see,  because,  as  Puff  judiciously  ob- 
serves, "  they  are  not  in  sight ;"  but  if 
your  curiosity  is  excited,  ad  journ  forth- 
with to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
Museum,  and  if  you  have  any,  the 
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least  acumen,  you  may  discover  some 
things  I  met  with  in  my  travels  ;  nay, 
some  that  I  did  not. 

I  was  then  a  bachelor. 

Somehow  or  other,  1  was  always 
addicted  to  metaphysics  and  philo- 
sophy. I  read,  and  hoped  to  under- 
stand—ever preferred  experience  to 
mere  assertion  —  and,  consequently, 
stumbling  on  a  passage  which  declared 
"  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,"  I  sought,  and  found  a  paitner, 
— "  felix  ter  et  amplius !"  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  expected,  even  from  a 
philosopher,  to  disclose  the  maximum 
of  good  or  evil  found  in  the  marriage 
state.  A  wise  man  only  remembers 
the  former ;  but  a  few  words  how  to 

"  Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 
But  proper  time  to  marry," 

will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  thrown  away. 
There  are,  then,  five  sine  quA  nons ; 
that  is,  V  you  are  ambitious  of  happi- 
ness ;  videlicet,  temper,  common  sense, 
accomplishments,  taste,  and  some  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  all  worship- 
pers of  Hymen  to  study,  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,  the  temper  of  his  idol. 
In  the  days  of  courtship  the  sun  never 
sets  —  it  is  a  hyperborean  summer; 
beware  lest,  through  the  defects  of 
temper,  a  hyperborean  winter  succeeds. 

Common  tense,  iccundo,  roust  not 
be  overlooked:  it  is  a  near  ally  of 
temper;  is  preferable  to  every  other 
sense ;  will  make  a  dinner  of  herbs 
better  than  a  stalled  ox ;  convert  ap- 

Krent  troubles  into  real  blessings ; 
>k  to  the  fair  side  of  every  thing; 
dispose  the  possessor  not  only  to  share 
your  joys,  but  alleviate  your  sorrows ; 
will  make  ber  blind  to  your  faults,  and 
keenly  sensible  of  your  good  qualities ; 
in  a  word,  make  matrimony  what  the 
beneficent  Creator  intended  it  to  be,  a 
real  blessing. 

Nor  must  accomplishments  be  over- 
looked. By  this  term  I  do  not  mean 
the  mere  capability  of  moving  through 
a  quadrille,  thumping  an  unfortunate 
pianoforte,  or  spoiling  folios  of  Bristol 
paper  by  unintelligible  daubs ;  nor  do  I 
allude  to  the  miserable  patois  of  bad 
French,  and  worse  Italian,  in  which 
some  of  our  well-educated  young  ladies 
indulge  :  no,  the  accomplishments  I 
desire  are  solid  and  useful, — a  proper 
knowledge  of  religion, —  of  the  plain 
why  and  because, —  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  history  not  to  con- 


found Alexander  the  Great  with  Alex- 
ander  the  Coppersmith,  nor  George  of 
Cappadocia  with  George  the  Fourth, 
—  and  all  those  employments,  at  once 
useful  and  ornamental,  which  liave  been 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  sex  from 
the  time  when  "  Eve  span,"  to  the  days 
of  the  great  and  good  Queen  Adelaide ! 

Taste  requires  no  definition,— it  is 
the  peculiar  bearing  and  high  feeling  of 
a  lady. 

The  good  things  of  this  world,  also, 
every  one  understands.  The  proverb 
says,  "  When  Poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door,  Love  flies  out  at  the  window." 
May  none  of  the  married  readers  of 
Reoina  ever  experience  the  proof ; 
may  the  single  weigh  well  the  conse- 
quences, ere  they  plunge  both  them- 
selves and  the  object  of  their  regards 
into  hopeless  misery,  by  blinding  their 
eyes  to  the  wretchedness  which  inevita- 
bly accompanies  the  "  res  angusta 
domi"  of  a  sanguine  Benedict. 

The  common  annoyances  produced 
by  jealousy,  extravagance,  fondness  for 
dress,  selfishness,  &c,  8tc,  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  If  the  above  rules 
are  observed,  these  evils  can  never 
happen  ;  and  I  shall  not  have  written 
the  Philosophy  of  Matrimony  in  vain. 

After  what  I  have  stated,  it  will,  I 
doubt  not,  surprise  my  readers,  that  I 
should  ever  wish  to  leave  such  a  terres- 
trial paradise ;  but  the  truth  must  be 
told.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  an  eternal  separation  from  the  land 
of  my  fathers,  and  began  to  apprehend 
the  yellow  fever,  or  some  peculiar  tro- 
pical calamity,  might  intercept  my  re- 
turn :  so,  one  fine  morning  in  Septem- 
ber, I  embarked,  bag  and  baggage,  in 
the  good  ship  Elizabeth,  bound  for  Li- 
verpool, with  the  intention,  however,  of 
revisiting  the  West  Indies,  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  England  ;  but  fate  had 
willed  it  otherwise.  Our  passage  was 
a  remarkably  good  one.  Holyhead 
was  descried  one  fine  evening  early  in 
November,  in  all  the  beauties  of  a  set- 
ting sun  ;  the  long-wished-for  port  was 
reached  the  following  day ;  and  beef- 
steaks and  potatoes  soon  obliterated 
the  forgotten  relish  of  salt  fish  and 
plantains,  whilst  the  memory  of  san- 
garee  and  sangaroruro  was  drank  in  po- 
tations pottle-deep  of  home-brewed  ale. 

My  sojourn  at  Liverpool  was  brief, 
—  more  so,  probably,  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  not  a  desire  to  break  a 
lance  upon  the  Popish  question  irre- 
sistibly urged  me  to  the  metropolis. 
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My  adventures  there  shall  be  detailed 
in  my  next  and  concluding  chapter. 

Cuap.  VII. 

On  reaching  London  in  a  dense  No- 
vember fog,  I  found  that  the  partisans 
of  Popery  had  already  drawn  their 
steel— pens,  and  the  Protestants  were 
slowly  rousing  themselves  from  their 
lethargy.  My  6rst  step  was  to  enrol 
myself  a  member  of  a  Conservative 
club,  where  I  indulged  my  confreres 
with  various  specimens  of  oratory,  and 
convinced  —  myself  at  least  —  that 
Popery  was  an  abomination,  and  I  a 
Demosthenes.  The  cause  was  be- 
trayed, as  every  one  knows ;  the  bill 
passed.  My  part,  however,  was  rather 
more  conspicuous  than  I  anticipated  or 
intended ;  for,  like  other  illustrious  men, 
I  had  greatness  thrust  upon  me,  and 
found  my  name  subscribed,  as  chair- 
man, to  a  string  of  resolutions  agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  not 
even  present,  ft  was  useless  to  be 
angry  ;  besides,  as  Hotspur  observes,  it 
was  a  good  cause ;  so  chairman  I  be- 
came de  facto,  and  exerted  myself  with 
all  the  energies  of  my  soul  to  excite 
such  a  spirit  throughout  the  country  as 
would  control  the  progress  of  the  Popish 
agitator.  Alas,  for  poor  human  na- 
ture!—men  who  had  been  cradled  in 
Protestantism,  who  owed  their  little 
modicum  of  reputation  to  a  supposed 
determined  consistency,  deserted  their 
post ;  and  in  the  celebrated  expedition 
to  Windsor,  which  so  alarmed  the 
government,  that  the  park  gates  were 
closed,  and  military  posted  throughout 
the  route  to  the  castle,  the  procession, 
which  was  to  have  reached  as  far  as  Kew 
Bridge,  mustered  only  some  three  or 
four  glass  coaches  from  Newman's. 
For  particulars  of  this  heart-rending 
failure,  the  memory  of  which,  even  at 
this  distance, brings  tears  into  mine  eyes, 
I  must  refer  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
period. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  that, 
having  once  put  ray  hand  to  the  plough, 
I  did  not  draw  back.  No;  although 
both  lords  and  commons  had  failed  in 
their  duty,— although  the  accursed  su- 
perstition of  Rome  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I,  in 
conjunction  with  a  dear  and  valued 
friend,  continued,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  to  hold  up  to  public  scorn 
and  derision  the  entire  squad  of 
apostates.  My  heroic  fortitude  under 
persecution,  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
the  biret}  tools  of  despotism,  and  all 


the  thousand  subsequent  ills  I  suffered, 
are  now  matter  of  history,  aud  will 
form  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
work  of  some  future  llolingshed. 

By  this  time  I  was  completely 
ruined ;  my  leave  of  absence  having 
expired,  my  appointment  abroad  was 
lost ;  agents  neglected  the  interest  they 
were  sworn  to  watch  over ;  and  I  was 
left  alone — with  my  philosophy.  After 
all,  misfortunes  per  sc  are  not  so  very 
disagreeable ;  nay  more,  if  viewed  in  a 
proper  light,  and  turned  to  their  le- 
gitimate purpose,  are  well  enough  in 
their  way :  they  are  the  touclistones  by 
which  friendship  is  tried.  I  had  al- 
ways been  an  anti-contagionist ;  but 
my  intellectual  ideas  were  as  obtuse  as 
my  visual  organs ;  in  other  words,  my 
near-sightedness  was  visiby  contagious. 
None  of  my  acquaintance  could  now 
see  better  than  myself ;  the  devourers 
of  my  mutton  and  my  wine  no  longer 
knew  me.   I  might  even  say, — 

"  Good,  den,  Sir  Richard," 

and  hear, 

•*  Gad-a-mercy,  fellow !" 

in  reply.  My  philosophy,  however, 
soon  reconciled  me  to  this,  and  I 
passed  the  "  servum  pecus "  with  as 
much  supercilious  contempt  as  I  do 
Don-Key  or  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  value  of  such  friend- 
ships, if  I  may  so  profane  the  word, 
was  equal  to  Lord  Althorp's  financial 
ability ;  not  to  mention  Powlett  Thom- 
son's honesty.  Shall  I  complete  the 
cabinet  picture  ?   No.  But, 

'*  No  mo  Crispin i  Serin ia  Lippi 
Compilasse  putes," 

I  will  wind  up  this  history.  After  all 
my  troubles,  cares,  anxieties,  perplexi- 
ties— matutinal,  meridional,  ana  ves- 
pertinal ;  after  pondering,  like  Wouter 
van  Twiller,  whether,  in  imitation  of 
Diogenes  of  old,  I  should  beg  an  empty 
sugar  hogshead,  for  a  local  habitation 
for  my  sweet  self,  from  some  of  my 
ancient  West  India  friends,  or  domicile 
in  Grub  Street ;  after  sundry  and 
diverse  meditations,  and  the  erection  of 
various  chateaux  en  Espagne,  one  sweet 
evening,  when  the  moon  had  scarcely 
filled  her  orb,  a  vision  bright  and 
heavenly  met  my  contemplative  eye, — 
it  was  the  embodied  ideality  of  Re- 
gin  a.  She  smiled,— my  fears  were 
dissipated  ;  and  since  that  time  happi- 
ness lias  once  more  shaken  hands  with 
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TIMOK;  OR,  THE  MISANTHROPF. 

(Continued from  p. 

■ 

ACT  III. 

Scene  II.—  The  Desert. 

TlMON.  Demeas. 
Gnathonides.  Thrasycles. 
Philiades.  Bi.epsias,  &c. 

Tim.  Come,  spade,  put  forth  thy  strength,  and  shew  no  sign   65 1 
Of  weariness,  in  calling  from  the  depths 
Of  earth  this  lurking  treasure  into  light. 

[  Dies,  and  discovers  gold.] 
O,  wonder-working  Jove  f  dear  Corybantes  ! 
O,  Hermes,  god  of  gain !    Whence  are  these  heaps,  655 
Those  boundless  heaps,  of  gold  ? — Perhaps  I  dream  ; 
I  fear  that,  on  awaking,  they  may  prove 
To  be  no  more  than  cinders.    Nay,  'tis  gold  ! 
Stamped  gold — true  gleaming  colour,  heavy  weight, 
Of  aspect  most  delicious  to  the  eye.  660 

O  gold!* 
What  fairer  sight  can  man  behold  ? 
Still  beaming  firth  in  beauty  bright, 
Like  blazing  fire  by  day  and  night. 

6  gold!  C65 
Come,  dearest,  most  beloved  1    Shew  me  the  mnid 
Who  would  not,  with  wide-opening  arms,  embrace 
So  sweet  a  lover,  showering  through  the  tiles  ? 
Midas,  and  Croesus,  and  thou  Delphic  fane, 
Loaded  with  offerings,  how  you  seem  as  naught  670 
Compared  to  Tiraon,  and  the  wealth  of  Timon, 
With  whom  not  Persia's  monarch  can  compare  1 
Good  spade,  dear  jerkin,  it  is  meet  that  I 
Should  hang  you  here  as  votive  gifts  to  Pan. 
Ill  purchase  all  this  desert,  and  erect  675 
A  turret  o'er  the  treasure,  just  enough 
For  me  to  spend  my  days  in,  and  to  serve 
As  tomb,  my  bones  to  shelter  when  I  am  dead. 
Be  this  decreed,1*  and  laid  down  as  a  law, 
For  my  remaining  life,  never  to  mix  680 
With  mankind ;  none  to  know,  and  all  to  scorn. 
Be  friend,  companion,  guest,  appeals  to  the  altar 
Of  pity,  idle  trash.   Sorrow  for  tears, 
Or  help  to  him  who  needs  it,  flat  subversion 
Of  ordinance,  and  upsetting  of  all  morals.  685 
Lonely  as  lives  the  wolf,  so  shall  I  live. 
One  friend,  no  more,  I'll  have,  and  he  is— Timon. 
AH  other  men  are  enemies  and  traitors. 
If  I  should  meet  a  man,  it  is  a  case 
Demanding  purification  ;  and  the  day 
On  which  I  barely  see  one  is  accursed. 
Be  they  to  me  no  more  than  merely  statues 
Of  brass  or  stone.   No  herald  I'll  receive, 
And  make  no  treaty.   Let  the  desert  wild 
Serve  as  a  boundary  betwixt  me  and  roan.  694 
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Hie  names  of  fellow-tribesman,  fellow-wardsman, 
Or  fellow-citizen,  the  name  itself 
Of  country,  are  but  cold  and  barren  words, 
The  objects  of  vain  glory  to  an  idiot. 

Be  Timon,  and  he  only  rich,  and  hold  700 
All  others  in  contempt,  and  by  himself 
Indulge  in  joy  free  from  the  flattering  crowd, 
And  their  o'erburthening  praise.    His  sacrifice 
To  the  great  gods  will  he  perform  alone, 

And  at  the  board  feasting  alone  will  sit,  705 
Himself  his  only  neighbour,  all  the  rest 
Shaken  away.   And  further  be  it  decreed 
That  when  the  hour  of  death  draws  near,  he  only 
Shall  clasp  his  dying  hand,  and  on  his  head 
Place  the  last  chaplet.   He  assumes  the  title  710 
Most  grateful  to  his  ears — of  Misanthrope  ! 
The  manners  suitable  to  such  a  name, — 
Harshness,  and  fierceness,  incivility, 
Anger,  and  hate  of  mankind,  shall  be  his. 
Iff  behold  one  perishing  in  the  fire,  715 
And  praying  me  to  quench  it,  be  it  quenched 
With  pitch  and  oil :  or  if  the  winter  flood 
Hurries  a  drowning  wretch  along  its  current, 
And  with  uplifted  hand  he  cries  for  aid, 
Headlong  I II  plunge  him,  so  that  by  no  chance  720 
He  may  escape !   Thus  shall  I  fitly  pay  them. 
Timon,  the  son  of  Echecratides, 
A  burgher  ofColyttos,  introduced 
This  law  to  the  assembly.   The  same  Timon 
Put  it  to  vote,  and  passed  it,  and  he  will  725 
Right  manfully  and  well  carry  out  th*  enactment ; 
Yet  would  I  give  a  handsome  price  that  all 
Should  know  my  wealth  enormous.    It  would  be 
As  bad  as  choking  to  them.    Why  1  what's  this  ? 
Heavens  1  what  a  bustle ;  from  all  sides  they  run,  730 
Covered  with  dust,  and  panting  in  the  course, 
Having,  I  know  not  how,  smelt  out  the  gold. 
Shall  I,  then,  mount  this  rock,  and  drive  them  off, — 
Pelted  away  with  stones  ?  or  for  this  once 
Do  violence  to  my  law,  and  meet  them,  that  735 
They  may  feel  keener  insult  from  my  scorn. 
Ay !  that  is  better.   Let  me  therefore  slay 
To  greet  them.    Who  comes  first  ?  Gnathonides, 
My  flatterer,  who,  when  late  I  asked  a  dole, 
Handed  me  forth  a  halter.   At  my  house  740 
Oft  had  his  stomach  heaved  beneath  the  load 
Of  gallons  of  my  wine.    But  he  is  right 


To  come ;  for  he  shall  be  the  first  to  howl. 

Enter  Gnathonides. 

Gnathonidct.  Did  I  not  say  the  sods  would  ne'er  forget 
So  good  a  man  as  Timon?   Timon,  hail !  745 
All  hail  1  thou  handsomest,  and  pleasantest  man, 
And  most  convivial  fellow. 

Tun.  Hail  thou,  too, 

Gnathonides,  most  ravenous  of  vultures, 
And  most  confounded  scoundrel  of  mankind !  750 

Gnath.  Fond  of  a  joke  as  ever.    Where's  the  feast  ? 
To  cheer  the  cup,  1  bring  with  me  a  song 
From  the  new  dithyrambs  I  late  was  taught. 

Turn.  Taught  by  this  spade  thou'lt  sing  forth  doleful  ditties 
In  elegiac!         [Beat*  him.]  755 
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Gnath.  Ha  1  what's  this  ?   Dost  strike  me? 
Dear  witness,  Hercules.   Oh !  oh  !   I  cite  thee 
Before  the  Areopagus,  on  a  charge 
Of  battery  and  bloodshed. 

Tim.  Wait  much  longer,  760 

And  I  shall  give  thee  cause  for  a  charge  of  murder. 

Gnath.  No,  not  at  all ;  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power 
Wholly  to  cure  the  wound,  by  laving  on 
An  ointment  of  thy  gold.   There's  no  such  styptic. 

Tun.  What,  loitering  still? 

Gnath.  Nay,  I  depart,  but  thou  765 

Shalt  have  no  cause  of  joy  for  this  thy  chauge 
From  kindness  to  barbarity.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Who  is  this? 

This  bald  head  fellow  ?   Oh  1  Philiades, 
Most  flatulent  of  flatterers.   From  my  hands  770 
He  got  a  freehold  farm,  and  for  his  daughter 
Two  talents  as  her  dowry, — a  reward 
Bestowed  him  for  his  lavish  compliments 
Upon  my  singing  ;  for  when  all  the  rest 
Held  silence,  he  alone,  with  many  an  oath,  775 
Swore  that  I  sang  more  sweetly  than  the  swans  ; 
And,  but  the  other  day,  when  I  in  sickness 
Came  to  him  begging  succour,  the  good  fellow 
Threatened  me  with  the  whip. 


Enter  Pnii.fADES. 

Philiades.  Ol  impudence!  780 

Now,  do  you  know  who  Timon  is, — is  now 
Gnathonides,  his  friend  and  fellow  reveller, 
The  ungrateful  knave,  by  all  whom  former  favours 
Were  unremembered,  meets  his  due  deserts . 
But  I,  his  ancient  friend,  who  with  him  shared  785 
The  days  of  youth,  a  fellow  of  his  tribe, 
And  brother  citizen,  approach  discreetly, 
Not  wishing  to  intrude.   All  hail,  my  patron ! 
And  still  keep  off  these  rascal  parasites, — 
Mere  trencher  friends,  no  better  than  the  crows.  790 
We  can  trust  no  one  now,— for  all  are  base 
And  thankless.   As  for  me,  I  hither  came 
To  offer  thee  a  talent  to  supply 
Thy  present  needs ;  when  on  the  road  I  learnt 
That  an  o  erflowing  mint  of  wealth  was  thine.  795 
I  now  have  come  to  counsel  thee,  although 
Thou  art  too  wise  to  lack  advice  of  mine, 
Who  might  at  need  be  counsellor  to  Nestor. 

Tim.  So  be't,  Philiades.   Come  hither,  then, 
And  take  this  cheery  welcome  from  ray  spade.      [Strikes  him.] 

Phil.  Good  people,  see,  the  ungrateful  man  has  broken 
My  head  because  I  wished  to  teach  him  prudence.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Here  comes  a  third.   Tis  orator  Demeas, 
With  his  decree  in  hand,  and  laying  claim 
To  be  my  cousin.    In  one  day  for  him  805 
I  paid  up  sixteen  talents  to  the  city 
(He  had  been  cast,  and  lay  in  a  prison  for  it, 
Having  no  means  to  pay  the  sum,  till  1, 
From  pity,  freed  him)  ;  and  when,  not  long  since, 
It  was  his  lot  to  share  some  public  money  810 
For  the  ;KgeId  tribe,6  and  I  applied, 
Asking  my  portion  oft,  he  told  me  plump, 
He  did  not  know  me  as  a  citizen. 
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Fjntcr  Demeas. 

Demeas.  Hail,  Timon,  glory  of  thy  race,— ihou  prop 
Of  Athens,  and  thou  bulwark  of  all  Greece,  815 
Long  since  the  assembled  people,  and  both  councils  — 
Senate  and  Areopagus— -await  thee. 
But  listen,  first,  to  the  decree  which  I 
Have  for  thine  honour  thus  drawn  up.    "  Whereas, 
Timon,  the  son  of  Echecratides,  820 
A  burgher  of  Colyttos,  much  renowned 
For  goodness  and  for  virtue ,  and  in  wisdom 
Surpassing  all  the  other  men  of  Greece, 
Has  many  a  noble  benefit  conferred 

Upon  the  city  throughout  all  his  life, —  825 
Has,  in  one  day,  iu  boxing,  wrestling,  running, 
In  two-horse  driving,  and  in  four-in-hand, 
Been  proclaimed  victor  at  the  Olympic  games." 

Urn.  I  never  even  visited  the  games. 

Dem.  What  then  ?  some  other  time  thou  wilt  be  there ;  830 
(Tis  best  to  put  in  such  like  things  as  these). 
"  And  last  year  bravely,  byAchurna,  two 
Spartan  battalions  into  pieces  cut." 

Tim.  Why,  how  is  this?    I  never  carried  arms, 
Nor  was  included  in  the  muster-roll.  835 

Dem.  This  is  mere  modesty.   But  we  should  be 
Ungrateful,  did  we  not  remember  it. 
"  By  drawing  up  decrees,  by  giving  counsel, 
By  leading  armies,  hath  he  to  the  city 

In  no  small  wise  contributed.    For  these  reasons,  840 
Be  it  decreed  by  senate,  and  by  people, 
By  the  high  court  justiciary,11  by  the  tribes, 
Arid  by  the  wards,  severally  and  generally, 
There  be  erected  in  the  citadel, 

And  nigh  Minerva  placed,  a  golden  Timon,  845 

With  lightnings  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  raus 

Beaming  about  his  head ;  that  he  be  crowned 

With  seven  gold  crowns,  and  that  they  be  proclaimed 

When  at  the  Dionysia  the  new  tragedies 

Shall  be  to-day  performed  {to  do  him  honour,  8oO 
The  Dionysia  must  be  held  to-day). 
Demeas  the  Orator  proposed  this  bill, 
Nearest  to  him  of  kin,  and  his  disciple; 
For  Timon  is  a  famous  orator. 

And  all  things  else  whatever  he  desires."  655 
Such,  then,  is  the  decree.    I  had  intended 
To  bring  with  me  my  son,  whom,  after  thee, 
I  gave  the  name  of  Timon. 

Tim.  How  is  this? 

As  far  as  I  know,  ihou  wert  never  married. 

Dem.  Next  year  I  will,  if  God  may  so  permit,  860 
And  shall  have  offspring  ;  and  the  child  so  born 
(Twill  be  a  son,  of  course),  I  call  him  Timon. 

Tim.  I  doubt  if  thou  wilt  marry,  my  good  fellow, 
After  so  stiff  a  blow  as  this  from  ine.    [Strikes  Aim.] 

Dem.  Oh,  oh !   What  mean  st  thou  ?   At  tlie  tyranny  865 
Art  aiming,  Timon,  thus  to  strike  the  free  ? 
Thou,  not  a  freeman  pure— -no,  not  a  citizen  1 
But  thou  shalt  suffer  for  thy  various  crimes ; 
Among  the  rest,  for  burning  of  the  citadel. 

Tim.  It  is  not  burnt,  thou  scoundrel ;  which  will  prove  thee 
A  perjured  common 
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Dem.  And  Uiy  ri< 

Are  made  by  undermining  the  Exchequer. 

Tim.  It  is  not  undermined — that  lie  won't  serve. 

Dem.  It  will  be  undermined  some  other  day ; 
But  thou  hast  now  all  that  it  once  contained.  875 

Tim.  Take  then  another.   [Strike*  him.] 

Dem.  Wo  is  me,  my  back  ! 

Tim.  Make  no  more  noise,  or  I  shall  give  a 
It  would  be  most  ridiculous  withal 
If  I,  who  two  battalions  of  Laconia, 
Unarmed,  cut  to  pieces,  could  not  crush 
One  wretched  roannikin :  it,  indeed,  were  vain 
That  at  the  Olympic  games  I  Itad  been  victor 
In  boxing  and  in  wrestling !  [Exit  Demeas. 

Who  is  next? 
Philosopher  Thrasycles !  —  ay,  no  one  else — 
With  beard  let  loose,  and  eyebrows  all  upturned,  885 
His  hair  set  back  upon  his  forehead, —  waddling 
And  grunting,  here  he  comes,  a  very  Boreas, 
Or  Triton,  such  as  Zeuxis  used  to  paint. 
Smooth  of  atlire,  demure  in  his  deportment, 
And  modest  in  his  gait,  in  morning  hours  890 
He  preaches  upon  virtue,  and  inveighs 
'Gainst  pleasure's  votaries,  and  with  much  laud 
Extols  frugality  ;  but  when  the  bath 
Is  over,  and  to  supper  he  proceeds, 

And  from  the  boy  takes  a  prodigious  cup  895 

(No  watered  wine  for  him,  but  the  neat  fluid), 

Then,  as  if  Lethe's  waters  he  had  swallowed, 

He  shews  in  practice  the  flat  contrary 

To  all  the  morning  theories, — like  a  kite,  . 

Pouncing  upon  the  dishes,  elbowing  900 

His  neighbour  guests,  filling  his  beard  with  sauce, 

Snapping  his  food  like  a  dog,  close  bending  over 

The  plates,  as  if  to  find  in  them  that  virtue 

He  so  much  talked  of;  and  with  careful  finger 

Wiping  each  platter,  so  as  not  to  leave  905 

One  toothful  of  the  garlic  sauce  behind. 

Then  loud  are  his  complaints,  if  not  to  him 

Exclusively  is  given  the  pie  entire, 

The  pig,  or  whatsoever  else  may  be 

The  tit-bit  chosen  for  gourmand  or  for  glutton.  910 

Tipsy  at  last,  or  drunken,  he  proceeds, 

Not  merely  to  the  pitch  of  song  and  dance, 

But  of  abuse  and  riot.   Many  a  discourse 

Over  the  cup  he  holds ;  and  his  chief  themes 

Are  order  and  sobriety,  which  he  treats  915 

With  tongue  absurdly  stammering,  quite  knocked  up 

By  the  strong  wine  he  swallowed ;  till  no  more 

His  stomach  will  retain  the  dose,  and  then 

Away  they  carry  him  staggering  from  the  chamber, 

Clasping  a  singing-girl  in  both  his  arms.  920 

But  even  in  sober  hours,  he  need  not  yield 

To  any  man  precedence  in  the  arts 

Of  impudence,  rapacity,  or  lying. 

'Along  flatterers,  too,  he  holds  distinguished  place, 

And  scruDles  not  at  perjury.    Before  him  925 

Marches  Imposture ;  Impudence  attends  him  ; 

In  short,  the  thing's  most  feelosophica!,* 

Complete  in  every  part,  and  wholly  accomplished 

In  manifold  perfections.    Ere  long,  tlierefore, 

So  fine  a  fellow  well  deserves  to  howl.  930 
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Enter  Thrasycles. 

What's  this  ?   Good  Heavens !    Why  loitered  Thrasycles  ? 

Thru.  1  come  not  hither,  Timon,  with  the  motive 
That  sways  the  multitude,  who,  all  agape, 
Kun  in  a  crowd  alter  thy  wealth,  thy  plate, 
Thy  gold,  thy  costly  banquets,  holding  forth  935 
In  many  a  gfozing  flattery  to  a  man 
Simple  as  thou,  and  liberal  of  hand. 
Thou  know'st  for  me  a  biscuit  is  enough, 
Seasoned,  as  sweetest  luxury,  with  a  cress, 
An  onion,  or,  perchance  should  I  indulge,  940 
A  little  salt.   The  well  supplies  my  drink. 
This  tattered  cloak  I  deem  of  higher  worth 
Than  finest  purple.   As  for  gold,  to  me 
It  seems  no  better  than  the  sea-side  shells. 
'Tis  on  thine  own  account  I  come,  through  fear,  945 
Lest  that  most  pestilent  and  treacherous  thing, 
Wealth,  which  to  many  a  man,  at  many  a  time, 
Has  been  the  cause  of  woes  incurable, 
Should  spoil  thy  better  nature.   Wouldst  thou  take 
The  advice  I  proffer,  thou  wouldst  cast  it  all  950 
Into  the  sea,  as  something  quite  unneeded, 
By  a  good  man,  whose  eyes  have  power  to  see 
The  riches  of  philosophy.    But,  my  friend, 
Don't  fling  it  in  the  ueep  sea  altogether. 
If  as  thou  widest  on  the  shelving  shore,  955 
The  water  reach  thy  hips,  'twill  be  sufficient; 
I  should  alone  be  witness.    But  if  this 
Appear  not  suitable,  another  mode 
Perhaps  is  better  to  get  rid  of  it 

Out  of  thine  house  at  once,  not  leaving  there  960 

A  single  obolus  ;  give  it  all  away 

To  those  who  are  tn  want  —  to  one,  five  drachms ; 

Elsewhere,  a  mina;  elsewhere,  half  a  talent; 

If  a  philosopher  apply,  'tis  just 

That  lus  should  be  a  double  or  treble  portion.  965 
As  for  my  part,  I  ask  not  for  myself; 
But  that  I  might  assist  my  friends  in  want, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  if  thou  shouldst  (ill 
The  wallet  which  I  carry ;  it  contains 

Not  quite  two  bushels  of  oar  Attic  measure ;  970 
For  a  philosopher  should  be  content 
And  moderate,  and  never  let  his  thoughts 
Wander  beyond  his  wallet. 

Tim.  Thrasycles, 
I  much  commend  thee ;  but,  with  thy  good  leave, 
I  shall  not  fill  thy  wallet,  but  thy  head,  975 
And  that  with  bumps,  measured  out  with  my  spade.    [Strikes  him.] 

Thru.  O,  commonwealth!   O,  laws !   See  how  we  are  beaten, 
In  our  free  state,  by  this  accursed  fellow. 

Tim.  Do  not  be  angry,  worthy  Thrasycles. 
Have  I  defrauded  thee  ?    Nay,  I  am  ready  980 
To  throw  in  four  additional  pints  beside, 
Beyond  the  measure.  [Exit  Thrasycles.] 

What  is  here  ?   A  crowd 
Comes  up  together  :  Blepsias,  Laches,  Gnipho, 
A  whole  battalion,  destined  for  the  howling. 

Enter  Blepsias,  &c. 
I  must  ascend  the  rock,  and  give  a  respite  985 
To  my  well-laboured  spade,  and  gathering  up 
A  store  of  stones,  hurl  them  like  hail  upon  them. 
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BUptias.  Tiraou,  don't  throw;  we  are  departing. 
Tim.  But 
You  part  not  from  me  bloodless  and  un wounded.  989 

[Notes.]   »  The  first  partof  this  passage  is,  in  the  original,  a  line  from  a  lost  play 

of  Euripides,  Bellerophon,  quoted  by  Stobaeus : — 

The  whole  extract  may  be  thus  translated 

O,  gold  !  the  fairest  gift  to  human  kind, 
Compared  with  thee  the  joys  that  mothers  feci, 
Or  fathers,  in  their  offspring,  can't  compare 
With  those  which  they  experience  in  whose  houses 
Thou  art  the  guest.    If  to  admiring  eyes 
Venus  displays  as  brilliant  charms  as  thine, 
It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  lovers 
Should  follow  in  her  train. 

A  preceding  line  of  this  passage,  also  prosarved  by  Stoba>us  :— 

"F.a  fn  xiobttUiiTa.  xix\r,v§a.i  »«»#»— 

Let  me  be  rich,  and  men  may  call  me  scoundrel,— 

exposed  the  tragedy  to  no  small  peril.  The  audience,  as  Seneca  informs  us,  rose  en 
masse  to  drive  the  actor  and  the  play  off  the  stage.  Euripides  was  obliged  to  come 
forward  and  request  that  they  would  wait  until  the  end,  when  it  would  be  seen  what 
was  the  sad  fate  of  the  speaker  of  such  sentiments,  in  the  end  of  the  plsy.  This  is 
something  like  Lord  Byron's  apology  for  Don  Juan, 

1  from  l'indar,  OL  i. 


The  latter  part  is  adapted 


Urt  lucrum  tu — 
*ri— 

Lucian  adds,  *«<  /tttS'  hfsl^mr.    Cary's  translation  is  brief  enough  : — 

"  Gold  like  fire  at  midnight  blazing, 
GUttering  heaps  outshineth  far." 

b  How  feeble  is  the  Misanthrope  of  Lucian  to  the  same  man  in  Sliakspeare !  The 
prayers  of  the  Greek  are  humanity  itself  to  whst  we  find  m  the  English  tragedy  :— 

"  Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire  j 
With  it  beat  out  bis  hrains.    Piety  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 

Degrees,  observances,  customs,  arid  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  yet  confusion  live !"  &c. 

The  views  of  Lucian  were  far  more  limited  than  those  of  Shakspoire.  The  misan- 
thrope of  him  who  grasped  the  universe  of  nature  in  his  vision  imprecated  curses  on 
all  mankind.  The  clever  wit  and  rhetorician  of  Athens  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  Timon  a  vehicle  for  jest  and  satire  against  the  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  coteries  in  which  he  mingled,  and  whose  sayings  and  doings 
seemed  to  him  of  such  infinite  importance. 

c  T5  'F.Bi%$rJli  QvXri  in  the  original ;  but  as  llarpocratiou  sind  Suidas  assign  Co- 
ly ttos  to  the  JZgeid  tribe,  we  follow  the  suggestion  of  Tanaquil  Faber. 

«  K«i  'Wu*'m  *«ri  ;„\i(.  The  Hello*  was  the  piy*  Wrrn^r  'aSihu'^.  It 
consisted  of  a  thousand  members.  We  have  translated,  after  a  reading  in  a  Dublin 
edition,  not  *mrm  <p»k*tt  but  «<ri  reus  f»^f. 

*-'  Uurs-tfov  TO  Xznpct. 
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HOPE. 

Hops  is  a  citizen  of  life ;  she  sits 
Not  upon  throne,  but  in  the  huma 
Yet  brings  not  peace,  but  a  most 
An  undulating  pleasure, 
A  gently  laved  tranquillity, 
That  falls  and  rises  like  the  wave  o'th'  sea, 
Most  musical,  and  yet  by  fits 
Mingling  sharp  discord  with  the 


She  is  a  queen,  with  subjects  of  her  own,— 
The  charities  of  life,  affections  kind, 
The  innocent  pleasures,  and  the  peaceful  mind, 
"  With  no  unworthy  aim," 
Doing,  like  sovereign,  all  she  can 
To  soothe  the  restless  soul  of  thankless  man, 
Who  rails  with  roost  rebellious  tone, 
Forgetting  who  she  is,  and  whence  she  came. 

From  the  celestial  sphere  she  drew  her  birth  ; 
Faith  nursed  her,  and  the  lips  of  God  alone 
Breathed  o'er  her,  from  His  uurevealed  throne : 

She  left  her  glorious  home, 

And  multitudinous  bliss, 
And  love  divine,  and  quick-winged  ecstasies  ; 
Forth  like  timorous  Spring  to  Earth, 


Thus  is  she  a  bright  messenger  of  Heaven, 

The  spirit  of  all  felicity,  the  breath 

Of  tranquil  Faith,  and  conqueror  of  Death— 

The  universal  Pan 

Of  holier  hours  and  purer  feelings, 
The  parent  of  far  loftier  reveal  ings, 
The  heart's  evangelist,  and  given 
E'en  from  the  very  Spirit  of  God  to  roan. 

O  ever  sought  and  much  abused  bliss, 
Immortal  exile,  oft  with  weary  wing, 
Combating  anguish  and  despair,  that 
Ingratitude,  fierce  foe, 
That  striketh  with  blind  rage  at  i 
And  calls  thee  false  and  fickle  deity. 
With  how  much  love,  despite  of  this, 
O  dost  not  thou  towards  him  still  overflow  ! 


Thou  ever  bringest  rare  annealing  blessings, 

And  delicate  fantasies,  aye  inwove 

With  the  half-murmured  mysteries  of  Love  ; 

And  ever  art  thou  rife 

With  os tents  from  a  for  land  brought, 
Yet  shadowed  by  the  yearning  soul's  dull  thought, 
That  wooeth  much  thy  feminine  caress  ings, 
As  flowers  Uie  sun,  which  is  their  light  and  life. 

Fine,  fairy  spirit  of  the  anxious  bosom, 
Weaving  thy  spells  of  witchery  around  us, 
When  the  earth's  discords  hatefully  surround  us, 

Be  thou  still  like  a  prayer, 

Which  is  its  own  divinity, 
Going  to  whence  we  came,  and  still  must  be  : 
Be  as  the  perfume  in  the  am'ranth's  blossom, 
Which  is  God's  flower,  and,  like  us,  is  His  care. 
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THE  PASHA  S  VOW. 


The  invioiabilily  with  which  a  Turk 
keeps  his  vow,  forma  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  the  national  cha- 
racter; and  although  (as  must  be  the 
case  with  every  rule  subject  to  human 
direction)  exceptions  are  occasionally 
to  be  found,  they  are  of  such  rare  oc- 
currence, that  the  good  faith  and 
loyalty  of  a  Turk,  even  to  an  enemy, 
have  become  proverbial.  Where  he 
has  undertaken  to  protect,  he  will  pro- 
tect at  all  risks;  and  where  he  has 
resolved  to  avenge,  he  will  avenge, 
even  though  his  dearest  affections  are 
to  be  crushed  by  the  blow.  The  fol- 
lowing tragical  circumstance,  which 
occurred  during  my  residence  in  the 
East,  will  serve  as  a  forcible  illus- 
tration to  my  preceding  remark. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Salonica,  and  I  per- 
formed my  journey  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  on  horseback,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Tartar.  I  was  furnished 
with  credentials  to  Mustapha,  pasha  of 
Salonica,  a  man  high  in  repute  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  a  personal  favourite 
of  the  sultan ;  and  I  had  also  a  letter 
from  an  Armenian  banker  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  a  wealthy  countryman  of 
his  residing  at  Mielnik,  a  small  town 
on  the  road  to  Salonica  :  for  in  Turkey, 
where  banking  and  mercantile  business 
are  monopolised  by  the  Armenians, 
they  are  the  most  useful  class  of  men 
to  whom  a  stranger  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

On  my  arrival  at  Mielnik,  I  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  house  of 
Pascal,  the  Armenian;  and  on  in- 
quiring for  him,  I  was  at  first  refused 
admittance,  but  after  sending  in  the 
letter,  of  which  1  was  the  bearer,  I  was 
ushered  into  his  presence.  I  found 
an  aged  man,  of  most  prepossessing 
appearance,  but  bearing  the  marks  of 
such  deep  grief  and,  I  may  even  add, 
consternation,  imprinted  on  his  coun- 
tenance, that  I  felt  convinced  some 
domestic  calamity  must  have  recently 
befallen  him ;  and  under  that  idea,  I 
apologised  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  I  had  sought  my  ill-timed  in- 
terview. 

"  You  are  wrong,  and  you  are  right, 
in  your  conjecture,"  he  answered,  with 
Eastern  brevity:  "my  family  is  un- 
harmed, God  be  praised!  but  to- 
morrow, my  friend  is  to  die." 


This  answer  was  calculated  to  awak- 
en all  my  curiosity,  and  I  contrived  to 
throw  into  it  such  an  appearance  of 
sympathy,  that,  before  we  parted, 
Pascal  communicated  to  me,  without 
reserve,  all  the  particulars  of  the  event 
that  was  weighing  upon  his  mind. 
They  are  as  follow : — 

In  the  preceding  month  of  January, 
some  travelling  merchants,  who  were 
journeying  from  Mielnik  to  Salonica, 
discovered,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
former  place,  the  bodies  of  two  mur- 
dered men;  one  of  whom  was  evi- 
dently a  person  of  superior  rank,  and 
the  other  his  Tartar.  The  former  had 
been  killed  by  a  pistol-shot,  which  had 
passed  through  his  heart;  while  the 
faithful  Tartar,  who  had  apparently 
thrown  himself  before  his  master  to 
shield  him  from  his  death-blow,  had 
been  pierced  through  the  body  by  a 
yataghan.  Their  persons  had  been 
rifled  of  «very  thing,  except  their  fez 
caps  and  their  under -clothing;  and 
their  horses,  which  were  found  loose 
upon  the  plain,  had  also  been  stripped 
of  their  baggage.  One  of  the  mer- 
chants, addressing  his  companions, 
said,  "  If  we  pursue  our  journey,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  of  being 
the  murderers  of  these  men  ;  let  us 
return  with  the  bodies  to  Mielnik,  and 
denounce  the  crime,  so  that  we  may 
escape  suspicion." 

The  horses  were  caught,  and  being 
charged  with  the  bodies  of  their  late 
riders,  the  mournful  procession  returned 
to  Mielnik,  where  depositions  were 
made  before  the  aga,  and  the  corpses 
were  exposed  in  the  principal  mosque, 
to  be  recognised  and  claimed. 

It  so  happened  that  Mustapha 
Pasha  was  on  that  day  expected  from 
Salonica,  and  the  aga  awaited  his  ar- 
rival before  any  active  steps  were  taken 
to  discover  the  murderers.  Upon  en- 
tering the  gates  of  Mielnik,  rumours 
of  the  frightful  event  reached  the  pasha's 
ears;  but  the  persons  who  commu- 
nicated it  to  him  were,  of  course,  un- 
able to  tell  him  the  names  of  the  vic- 
tims, or  give  him  any  details  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  bodies  being  then  lying 
in  the  mosque.  Mustapha  directed 
his  horse  thither,  and,  dismounting  at 
the  gale,  entered  the  holy  edifice,  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  retinue. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building,  stretch- 
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ed  upon  a  praying  carpet,  their  faces 
uncovered,  and  their  feet  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  the  two  murdered  men 
lav  side  by  side.  Mustaplia  approach- 
ed, and  kneeling  down  to  examine 
them,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror;  then, 
tearing  his  beard,  he  prostrated  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  remained  with 
his  forehead  in  the  dust  for  some  time, 
in  speechless  grief.  After  a  pause, 
whicn  his  attendants  did  not  dare  to 
interrupt,  he  arose ;  his  countenance 
was  pale,  but  stern  and  composed,  as 
though  that  brief  paroxysm  of  despair 
bad  been  succeeded  by  the  concen- 
trated calm  of  some  irrevocable  deter- 
mination, and  again  turning  to  the  life- 
less bodies,  he  took  the  hand  of  the 
one  nearest  to  him,  and  raising  it  to 
heaven,  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  Seid  Mohamet!  when  in  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan  thou  didst  shield 
me  with  thy  body  from  the  fury  of  the 
accursed  Russian,  I  swore  that  from 
thenceforward  thou  shouldst  be  unto 
me  as  a  brother ;  and  now  I  swear,  by 
Allah  and  his  Holy  Prophet,  that  I 
will  not  rest  until  I  avenge  ihy  death 
upon  thy  murderer  1  I  will  hunt  him 
down  to  the  furthest  corners  of  the 
earth,  that  his  blood  may  atone  for 
thine:  his  eyes  shall  be  torn  out  by 
vultures,  his  scattered  limbs  be  de- 
voured by  chacals,  his  unburied  bones 
bleach  under  the  winds  of  heaven  1 
And  may  my  soul  descend,  like  his, 
to  Eblis — may  the  grave  of  my  father 
be  defiled — if  I  keep  not  my  vow,  oh, 
Se id,  my  brother !   I  have  said ." 

Then,  tak  ing  a  last  look  of  all  that 
remained  of  the  man  he  had  loved  so 
well,  he  left  the  mosque,  followed  by 
his  attendants. 

His  first  care  was,  that  every  means 
should  immediately  be  employed  for 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  and  he 
promised  a  reward  of  twenty  purses  to 
the  person  who  should  first  bring  him 
intelligence  of  them;  and,  that  duty 
fulfilled,  he  retired  to  the  house  of 
Sereski,  a  rich  Armenian,  where  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  so- 
journ during  his  visits  to  Mielnik,  and 
shutting  himself  up  alone  in  the  in- 
terior apartments,  he  gave  way,  during 
three  days  and  nights,  to  unrestrained 
grief. 

It  soon  became  generally  known  at 
Mielnik  that  the  murdered  man  was 
Seid  Mohamet,  the  dearest  friend  of 
Mustaplia  Pasha,  and  that  he  had  been 
the  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Porte 


to  Salonica,  and  had  with  him  a  trea- 
sure of  400,000  piastres,  destined  for 
public  purposes.  He  had  arrived  at 
Mielnik  on  the  afternoon  preceding 
his  murder,  and  had  been  seen  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  public 
bath,  from  whence  he  had  gone  to  the 
mosque,  and  performed  his  devotions ; 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  daring  rapacity 
of  some  Albanian  robbers,  whose  de- 
predatory habits  had  recently  brought 
them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  high-road 
to  Salonica,  where  they  had  committed 
so  many  outrages,  that,  contrary  to 
the  belief  in  fatalism,  and  the  apathy 
consequent  upon  it,  which  is  the  di- 
recting (perhaps  I  ought,  rather,  to 
say,  passive)  principle  of  a  Moslem's 
actions,  few  Turkish  travellers  would 
venture  to  pass  that  road  without  an 
armed  escort.  It  was  even  supposed 
that  the  Albanians  had  emissaries  in 
the  town,  who  secretly  apprized  them 
of  the  arrival  of  any  wealthy  traveller. 

Sereski,  the  Armenian,  when  ad- 
mitted into  Mustapha's  presence,  was 
consulted  by  him  upon  the  steps  most 
advisable  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
detect  the  offenders,  and  bring  them  to 
justice ;  and  he  zealously  entered  into 
all  his  views,  and  joined  in  execrating 
the  ruthless  hand  that  had  dared  to 
raise  itself  against  the  life  of  the  brave 
and  virtuous  Seid  Mohamet. 

"  But  hast  thou  not  another  friend, 
oh,  pasha  ? "  said  he ;  "  and  is  not 
that  friend,  thy  servant,  Sereski  ?  Weep 
not,  therefore,  like  one  who  is  de- 
solate.'' 

"  True,  Sereski/'  replied  the  pasha ; 
I  know  that  thou  art  my  friend,  and 
that,  like  Seid  Mohamet,  thou  wouldst 
spill  thy  blood  to  save  mine ;  but 
until  I  have  avenged  his  murder,  I 
cannot  enjoy  even  thy  friendship.  If 
thou  had st  died  his  death,  so  would  I 
mourn  for  thee,  and  so  would  I  wish 
to  avenge  thee ;  therefore,  reproach  me 
not,  Sereski,  but  aid  me  with  thy 
counsels,  that  the  murderers  may  not 
escape  the  doom  I  have  pronounced 
upon  them." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  Armenian. 
And,  inclining  himself  before  the  pasha, 
he  withdrew,  and  left  him  absorbed  in 
grief. 

While  thus  lost  to  all  recollections, 
save  those  of  his  friend's  tragical  fate, 
Mustapha,  reclined  upon  his  cushions, 
unconscious  of  all  outward  objects,  the 
curtain  that  veiled  the  entrance  of  the 
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apartment  occupied  by  him,  was  gently 
drawn  aside,  and  a  fairy  form  entered 
noiselessly,  bearing  in  ker  hands  a 
large  basket  of  flowers,  covered  with 
an  embroidered  handkerchief.  It  was 
Irene,  the  only  child  of  Sereski,  whose 
infant  graces  had  long  since  captivated 
the  pasha's  good  will.  He  had  been 
the  guest  of  the  Armenian  when,  seven 
years  before,  his  wife,  Esene,  had  died 
in  giving  birth  to  this  little  girl ;  and 
from  that  period,  his  affection  for  the 
father  and  daughter  had  progressively 
acquired  such  strength,  that  he  had 
frequently  declared  to  Sereski  that 
should  fate  deprive  Irene  of  her  father, 
be  would  supply  his  place  to  her,  and 
adopt  her  for  his  own. 

The  little  maiden  seated  herself  si- 
lently at  the  pashas  feet,  and  began  to 
arrange  her  flowers ;  but  after  a  time, 
perceiving  that  he  did  not  notice  her, 
she  took  both  of  his  hands  in  hers,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  fond 
earnestness,  said, 

"  Pasha,  if  you  will  smile  upon  me 
as  you  used  to  do,  I  will  give  you  my 
best  roses." 

"  I  want  not  thy  roses,  child,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  my  heart  is  full  of  thorns  1" 
"Then  I  will  give  you  a  charm  to 
cure  the  wound,"  she  resumed,  pro- 
ducing  an  amulet. 

"  Keep  thy  roses  and  thy  amulets, 
Irene,"  said  the  pasha, "  and  leave  me, 
for  my  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  cannot 
listen  to  thee." 
"Nay,"  persisted  the  child,  "my 
ther  sent  me  hither,  and  I  will  not 
go.  I  will  not  leave  you,  pasha,  unul 
I  have  seen  you  smile;  look  upon  me 
as  you  are  wont  to  do,  and  I  will  give 
you  my  treasure."  And  loosening  the 
shawl  that  bound  her  waist,  she  took 
from  its  folds  a  gold  ring,  encrusted 
with  a  sapphire  of  immense  value,  and 
holding  it  up  to  Mustapha,  exclaimed, 
"This  is  my  treasure;  smile,  and  it 
shall  be  yours  1 " 

The  wish  was  scarcely  uttered  before 
it  was  fulfilled.  The  pasha  seized  the 
ring,  while  a  smile  of  exultation  lighted 
up  his  dark  countenance  with  the  por- 
tentous brightness  of  lightning  flashing 
from  a  thunder-cloud  ;  the  child  clap- 
ned  her  hands  in  rapture ;  while 
Mustapha,  drawing  her  towards  him, 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Irene,  who  gave 
thee  this  ring  ?" 

She  remained  silent. 
«  Sn^v,  i  command  thee,"  he 


She  clasped  her  little  hands  in  sup- 
plication. "  I  have  done  wrong,"  she 
said ;  "  but  if  I  confess  my  fault  to 
you,  will  you  save  me  " 


uiuer?" 


« 


I  will," be  replied.  "Speak, and 
speak  truly." 

"Three  days  ago"  she  resumed, 
"  early  in  the  morning,  when  I  went 
into  my  father's  room,  wliere  he  keeps 
bis  money  and  jewels,  I  found  him 
busied  in  filling  a  casket,  and,  in  his 
haste  to  close  it  before  I  approached, 
some  of  the  jewels  fell  upon  the  carpet. 
I  stooped  to  pick  ihem  up ;  and  this 
ring  having  rolled  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room  un  perceived  by  him,  I  put  it 
into  my  bosom,  and  carried  it  away. 
And  now  I  dare  not  restore  it,  for  my 
father  has  never  yet  been  known  to 

J^ilPcl  Oil  tll^tt. 


"  Fear  not,  Irene,  my  soul  I" 
Mustapha;  "thy  fathers  anger  shall 
not  fall  upon  thee,  if  thou  art  silent  to 
all  upon  the  subject.  Leave  me  the 
rine,  and  here  is  a  jewel  in  exchange ;" 
and  he  gave  her  the  diamond  agraffe 
that  fastened  his  vest.  "  Thou  hast 
charmed  away  my  grief,  Irene;  thou 
hast  brought  hope  to  my  bosom. 
Leave  me,  child  :  I  am  happy." 

She  obeyed,  and  disappeared  through 
the  doorway  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
entered. 

No  sooner  was  Irene  gone  than 
Mustapha,  drawing  the  ring  from  his 
bosom,  where  he  had  concealed  it, 
ejaculated,  "  Allah  kierim  !  God  is 
great)  Behold,  be  has  chosen  this 
young  infidel  as  the  instrument  by 
which  the  death  of  his  faithful  believer 
shall  be  discovered  and  avenged  1  This 
is  the  very  ring  which  I  gave  to  Seid 
Mohamet,  after  he  had  saved  my  life 
in  the  Balkan,  and  from  which  he 
swore  never  to  part  while  he  lived. 
The  stone  is  beyond  price ;  and  here 
are  the  characters  which  I  caused  to 
be  engraven  on  it :  *  Eternal  gratitude, 
friendship,  and  attachment,  even  unto 
death.'  There  can  be  no  mistake ;  this 
is  Seid  Mohamet's  ring.  But  how  came 
it  here  V 

Then  approaching  the  curtain  that 
veiled  the  entrance  of  the  apartment, 
he  clapped  his  hands  thrice;  and  a 
servant  appearing,  he  directed  that 
Sereski  should  be  summoned  to  his 


presence. 

"  Dog  of  an  infidel  I"  exclaimed 
Mustapha,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
bim, "  how  earnest  thou  by  this  ring?" 
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The  Armenian  appeared  thunder- 
struck at  beholding  the  jewel  in  Mus- 
tapha's  hands.  A  deadly  paleness 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  his 
features  worked  convulsively,  as,  en- 
deavouring to  surmount  his  emotion, 
he  replied  that  he  had  purchased  it 
from  an  Albanian  some  time  back. 

"  Who  is  this  Albanian  ?  Give  me 
his  name,  then,"  resumed  the  pasha, 
"  that  he  may  be  sought  for,  and 
brought  uetore  me  tortnwitn. 

"  I  may  not  do  so,  O  Mustaplia  1" 
replied  Sereski :  *'  when  I  purchased 
that  ring,  I  made  a  solemn  promise 
that  I  would  never  divulge  the  name 
of  him  who  sold  it  to  me." 

"  Thou  best,  dog  1"  exclaimed  the 
pasha,  his  eyes  flashing  fire ;  "  this 
ring  belonged  to  Suid  Mohamet,  who 
would  only  have  sold  it  with  his  life. 
Thou  art  in  league  with  bis  murderers ; 
but  deliver  them  up  to  me,  and  I  will 
forgive  thee  even  this  treachery." 

«  What  can  I  say  ?»  replied  Sereski, 
doggedly ;  "  I  have  spoken  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  1  have  nothing  more 
to  reveal." 

Mustapha  then  commanded  that 
Sereski  and  all  his  servants  should  ap- 
pear with  him  before  the  cadi ;  and 
when  they  were  in  the  presence  of  that 
functionary,  the  pasha  repeated  the 
whole  transaction  that  had  brought  the 
ring  of  Seid  Mohamet  into  his  pos- 
session. Sereski  persisted  in  his  dene- 
gat  ions,  and  the  cadi  ordered  him  to  be 
bastinadoed  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet ; 
which  sentence  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  Mustapha 
Pasha,  and  by  his  own  g/tawasses 
(guards).  But  the  torture  it  inflicted 
wrested  no  admission  of  guilt  from  the 
Armenian.  He  writhed  in  agony,  and 
bit  the  ground,  until  nature  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  fierce  struggle,  and  he 
became  insensible.  The  punishment 
was  then  suspended. 

Sereski's  servants  were  also  ordered 
to  be  bastinadoed,  and  several  of  them 
underwent  the  ordeal  without  making 
any  revelation ;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  a  Jew,  who  had  long  been 
a  confidential  servant  of  Sereski's,  and 
as  such  had  enjoyed  the  pasha's  esteem, 
his  terror  at  the  torture  he  was  about 
to  undergo  was  so  overwhelming,  that 
no  sooner  had  the  ghawasscs  laid  their 
hands  upon  him  to  bind  him,  than, 
prostrating  himself  at  Mustapha's  feet, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Have  mercy  on  me, 
0  pasha  1  and  I  will  reveal  all." 


The  pasha  commanded  his  ghawasses 
to  suspend  their  operations,  and  the  Jew 
then  made  a  full  confession  of  his  master 
being  the  murderer  of  Seid  Mohamet. 
The  means  he  had  taken  to  effect  the 
crime  were  as  follows :— Sereski  had  a 
garden  and  kiosk  at  a  short  distance 
from  Mielnik,  on  the  Constantinople 
side  of  the  town,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  almost  daily,  and  oc- 
casionally passing  the  night  there. 
Having  been  apprized  of  Seid  Mo- 
hamet's arrival  at  Mielnik,  and  of  the 
treasure  he  carried  with  him,  he 
promptly  took  his  measures  to  secure 
it  to  himself  without  attracting  suspi- 
cion, and  went,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
his  kiosk,  where  be  passed  the  night. 
But  just  before  daylight  he  and  the 
Jew  arose,  and  disguising  themselves 
in  Albanian  dresses,  armed  with  pistols 
and  yataghans,  they  proceeded  to  the 
plain  leading  from  Mielnik  to  Salon ica, 
and  took  up  their  position  under  cover 
of  a  ruined  mosque,  close  to  which  is 
a  fountain  where  travellers  are  in  the 
habit  of  refreshing  their  horses.  They 
had  not  long  been  in  ambush  when 
Seid  Mohamet  and  his  guide  appeared 
in  sight ;  and,  approaching  the  mosque, 
dismounted.  Seid  Mohamet  spread  his 
praying  carpet  on  the  ground,  and  dis- 
posing himself  for  his  devotions,  soon 
became  absorbed  in  them ;  while  the 
Tartar  proceeded  to  water  the  horses  at 
the  fountain.  At  that  instant  Sereski, 
taking  a  sure  and  deadly  aim  at  the 
good  Mussulman,  shot  him  through  the 
heart.  The  Tartar,  alarmed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol,  rushed  towards  him, 
and  received  the  dying  man  in  his 
arms  as  he  bounded  convulsively  from 
the  earth ;  while  Sereski,  quitting  his 
concealment,  threw  himself  upon  the 
faithful  Tartar,  and  passing  his  yataghan 
through  his  body,  laid  him  dead  by  the 
side  of  Seid  Mohamet.  Meanwhile  the 
Jew  was  busied  in  rifling  the  baggage- 
horses  ;  and  having  collected  the  trea- 
sure, and  stripped  the  bodies  of  their 
victims  of  every  article  of  value  about 
them,  they  turned  the  horses  loose 
upon  the  plain,  and  returned  with  their 
booty  before  sunrise  to  the  kiosk,  where 
they  deposited  it  in  a  subterranean 
chamber ;  and  departing  for  Mielnik 
at  the  hour  they  were  accustomed  to 
do,  made  their  entrance  publicly  some 
hours  before  the  murder  was  discovered. 
He  also  stated  that  this  was  not  the 
first  robbery  and  assassination  in  which 
the  Armenian  had  been  involved,  aj- 
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though  the  apparent  sanctity  and  aus- 
terity of  his  citaracter,  and  his  habits  of 
charity,  had  hitherto  placed  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  suspicion. 

The  pasha  listened  with  amazement ; 
and  ordering  the  Jew  to  shew  him  the 
place  of  concealment,  he  proceeded 
thither  with  the  cadi,  and  found,  as 
the  delinquent  had  most  truly  stated, 
a  subterranean  chamber  under  the 
kiosk,  in  which  was  concealed  a  quan- 
tity of  money  ;  and  among  the  rest  the 
treasure  of  Seid  Mohamet  untouched, 
and  rolled  up  in  the  Albanian  dresses 
that  had  been  worn  by  Sereski  and 
his  servant  when  they  committed  the 
murder. 

These  proofs  of  Sereski's  guilt  were 
convincing  to  Mustapha  Pasha.  "  De- 
tested hypocrite  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  how 
have  I  been  deceived  in  him  !  This  is 
the  man  whom  I  loved,  and  in  whose 
virtue  I  confided  above  all  others, 
except  Seid  Mohamet!  This  is  the 
man  who  wept  with  me  over  his  mur- 
der, and  called  for  vengeance  upon  his 
assassins  1  The  call  shall  be  answered  : 
he  shall  die  the  death,  even  though  he 
has  been  the  frieod  of  my  bosom  ;  for  I 
will  break  my  heart  ere  I  break  my  vow." 

It  was  nightfall  before  they  returned 
toMielnik,  but  Mustapha  Pasha  stopped 
not  until  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring 
Sereski  and  his  accomplice  speedily  to 
justice.  One  of  the  recent  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  which  reflects  the 
most  honour  upon  him,  has  been  to 
abrogate  the  power  of  the  pashas  to 
inflict  capital  punishment;  a  power 
which  formerly  led  to  dreadful  abuses, 
not  only  of  life,  but  property,  and  ex- 
posed the  mass  of  the  people  to  the 
caprice,  cupidity,  or  corruption  of  a 
handful  of  men,  "  drest  in  a  little  brief 
authority."  Courts  of  justice  have  now 
been  established  in  Turkey  ;  and  when 
a  judicial  sentence  has  been  obtained 
and  signed  by  the  cadi,  time  is  allowed 
for  appeal.  Sereski  and  his  accomplice 
were  tried  according  to  the  new  laws; 
and  their  guilt  being  fully  established, 
their  doom  was  sealed.  The  Jew  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  his  master's 
door  at  daybreak ,  while  the  Armenian 
was  reserved  for  the  more,  dreadful 
punishment  of  impalement  alive.  His 
property  was  to  be  d  ivided  into  five  parts, 
four  of  which  were  to  be  given  to  the 
family  of  Seid  Mohamet,  and  the  fifth 
to  be  reserved  for  his  own  child. 

As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  Sereski 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  pasha, 


in  order,  as  he  said,  to  make  a  farther 
revelation  to  him  ;  but  the  motive  he 
assigned  was  merely  a  pretext  to  obtain 
an  interview,  which  he  knew  would 
otherwise  be  refused  to  him.  When 
admitted  into  Mustapha's  presence,  he 
cast  himself  at  his  feet,  and  in  the  most 
abject  terms  supplicated  for  life  under 
any  conditions.  "  Let  me  but  live, 
O  pasba  1"  said  he,  "  and  all  that  I 
possess  shall  be  thine.  I  have  weal  tit  that 
is  unknown  to  all,  even  to  Jshmael  the 
Jew,  who  has  betrayed  me.  But  what  is 
wealth  compared  to  life  t  Behold,  for 
this  boon  I  will  beggar  my  child  ;  and 
maimed,  impoverished,  and  disgraced, 
as  I  am,  I  will  return  with  her  to  the 
land  of  my  fathers,  even  into  Armenia, 
and  repent  me  of  my  sins  during  a  life 
of  labour  and  privation.  Hear  my 
prayer,  O  Mustapha!  Thou  art  all- 
powerful  with  the  sultan :  ask  for 
mercy,  and  it  shall  be  granted.  Be- 
hold, have  I  not  already  suiTered 
enough  in  the  body  V  and  he  pointed 
to  lib  mutilated  feet — "  and  is  not  my 
spirit  crushed  into  the  very  dust? 
Sereski,  the  rich,  the  honoured,  and, 
above  all,  the  friend  of  Mustapha, 
whither  has  he  fallen  ?" 

The  pasha  listened  without  once  in- 
terrupting him ;  and  when  Sereski 
paused,  and  raised  his  eyes  and  hands 
in  agony  towards  Mustapha,  he  spurn- 
ed him  with  his  foot,  and  answered, 
"  Thou  hast  fallen  beneath  my  con- 
tempt—nay, beneath  ray  pity.  Cruelty 


Dost  thou  believe  the  soul  of  Mustapha 
to  be  so  base  that,  like  thine  own,  it 
could  barter  all  for  gold  ?  The  wealth 
of  Staraboul  should  not  tempt  me  to 
spare  one  drop  of  thy  blood  1" 

"  Nay,  but,"  persisted  the  unhappy 
Sereski,  "  wilt  tbou  render  Irene,  the 
child  thou  lovest,  fatherless?  Who  will 
protect  her  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  the  bowels  of  a  father," 
replied  the  pasha,  "  that  even  but  this 
moment  thou  didst  offer  to  make  her  a 
beggar,  if  I  would  give  thee  thy  wretched 
life  ?  Dog !  thou  art  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  father !  But  the  innocent 
shall  not  suffer  for  the  guilty ;  Irene 
shall  not  be  fatherless :  henceforth  site 
shall  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter." 

"  Thou  wert  ever  great  and  noble," 
resumed  Sereski ;  "  be  merciful  as  thou 
art  generous,  and  so  shalt  thou  surpass 
all  other  men." 

"  Base  wretch !"  answered  Mus- 
tapha, trembling  with  passion ;  "  nor 
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Away  with  him  f  he  continued, 
moning  his  guards ;  "  I  spit  upon  and 
defy  him f 

The  agony  of  mmd,  and  the  bodily 
torture  which  Sereski  had  undergone, 
had  thrown  him  into  a  violent  fever, 
which  caused  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence to  be  delayed ;  for  the  Turkish 


dergo  its  last  extreme  penalty  while 
suffering  from  bodily  illness.  Sereski 
was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  he  was 
carefully  guarded,  and  attended  by  a 
physician  of  his  own  country,  who  was 
ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  to  restore 
him  to  health.  Every  means  that  a 
barbarous  humanity  could  devise  were 
employed  to  heal  his  lacerated  body, 
and  with  such  success,  that  health  had 
become  quite  re-established ;  and  the 
day  following  the  one  on  which  1  had 
arrived  at  Mielnik  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  his  execution. 

During  the  period  of  his  conva- 
lescence, Sereski  bad  made  a  full  ad- 
mission of  his  guilt,  and  confessed  that 
he  had  had  recourse  to  those  cruel  and 
unlawful  means  of  enriching  himself, 
that  he  might  leave  great  wealth  to  his 
daughter ;  for  which  Heaven  had 
punished  him,  by  making  that  very 
child  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  to 
justice. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Pascal's 

in  which  1  had  found  him.  The  exe- 
cution was  to  take  place  on  the  spot 
where  the  murder  haa  been  committed  ; 
the  pasha  was  to  be  present  at  it,  and  I 
immediately  decided  upon  remaining 
another  day  at  Mielnik,  that  I  might 
witness  the  tragedy. 

On  the  morrow,  at  noon,  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  was  to  be  seen 
thronging  through  the  Salonica  gate, 
towards  the  plain,  on  which  stood  the 
ruined  mosque,  near  to  which  was  to 
be  seen  a  tall  stake  (irmly  planted  in 
the  ground,  and  tapering  towards  the 
summit,  until  it  terminated  in  a  steel 
point,  which  gleamed  like  a  lance  in 
tlie  sunbeams.  Opposite  to  H  a  tem- 
porary platform  had  been  erected, upon 
which  carpets  and  cushious  were  spread 
for  the  pasha  and  his  suite.  I  placed 
myself  as  near  to  that  spot  as  the 
guards  would  permit  me ;  and  shortly 
after  I  had  stationed  myself  there  Mus- 
tapha  and  his  retinue  arrived  on  horse- 
back.   He  dismounted  at  the  foot  of 


his  cushions;  hit 
master  of  the  ceremonies  stood  at  his 
right  hand,  while  his  standard-bearer, 
cup-bearer,  pipe -bearer,  secretaries, 
and  the  numerous  other  attendants  in- 
separable from  Turkish  authorities, 
ranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle  be- 
hind him,  his  guards  surrounding  the 
foot  of  the  scaffolding. 

Mustapha  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
ruined  mosque  and  the  fountain,  on 
which  some  pious  hand  had  engraven 
the  words  of  Saodi,  the  Eastern  poet : — 

i  \  I  it  Htj  i    iifcc     fHf}     f(Ul'(      ht  fit  f  (i  thiS 

fountain,  but  their  eytt  are  closed  in 
death"  (as  though  to  remind  the  way- 
faring traveller  of  the  transitoriness  of 
every  thing  upon  earth,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  should  think  upon 
death);  and  a  shade  of  stern  sorrow 
passed  over  his  countenance.  He  then 
turned  bis  eyes  to  the  fatal  stake,  and 
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measured  it  from  the  sharp  point  to 
the  widening  base,  and  appeared  to  cal- 
culate the  mortal  agonies  which  that 

concentrating  his  emotions,  lie  re- 
mained in  silence  and  apparent  indif- 
ference, awaiting  the  opening  of  tlie 
bloody  scene. 

A  rumour  in  tlie  crowd  soon  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  criminal, 
who,  clothed  in  hit  richest  vestments, 
his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  his 
tottering  steps  supported  on  each  side 
by  the  executioner's  assistants,  drew 
near  to  the  fatal  spot.  The  wretched 
man  cast  one  shuddering  glance  at  the 

less  to  the  earth.  At  that  moment  two 
ladders  were  placed  against  the  stake, 
and  the  executioner  and  his  assistants 
surrounding  the  culprit  quickly  strip- 
ped him  of  iiis  clothing ;  an  awful  and 
almost  breathless  stillness  pervaded 
the  crowd ;  every  voice  was  hushed ; 
every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
group  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders,— and 
soon  we  beheld  the  executioner  lightly 
ascend  one  of  them,  and  await  at  the 
summit,  while  his  assistants  guided, 
or  rather  forced  upwards,  the  unhappy 
Sereski.  At  last  the  topmost  step 
was  attained, —  the  officials  closed 
around  him, — for  a  moment  they  raised 
him  above  their  heads, —  the  next  in- 
through  tlie  air, —  and  the  men,  dis- 
placing tlie  ladders,  clung  to  the  shaft 
of  the  stake,  and,  sliding  down  with  tlie 
velocity  of  thought,  left  to  the  thou- 
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sands  assembled  an  unobstructed  view 
of  tl»e  wretched  Armenian's  horrible 
convulsion*. 

My  heart  sickened  at  the  spectacle, 
and  taming  my  eyes  from  it,  I  bent 
them  upon  the  countenance  of  Musta- 
pha.  He  had  drawn  his  fez  cap  over 
his  eyes,- — was  it  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun,  or  to  hide  some  trace  of  human 
emotion  lurking  there?  his  lips  were 
closely  compressed,  his  countenance 
pnle  but  com  posed,  and  with  unshaken 
firmness  he  listened  to  the  horrible  exe- 
crattons  and  blasphemies  which  the 
fierce  torments  of  Sereski  wrung  from 
him.  In  his  mortal  agony,  he  had 
burst  the  cords  that  bound  his  hands, 
and  with  desperate  struggles  he  menaced 
the  pasha. 

"  Accursed  be  the  day  I  saw  thee, 
O  pasha  of  evil !"  he  cried ;  "  accursed 
be  the  hour  that  thou  didst  enter  my 
house  I  accursed  be  the  child  that  has 
betrayed  me !  accursed  be  God  for 

permitting  it !  accursed  but  a 

death-rattle  checked  his  utterance. 

"  Water— water  1"  he  gasped  at  last, 
in  a  fainting  tone. 

The  pasha,  motioning  to  his  cup- 
bearer, said,  "  Let  the  wretch  drink 
and  die!"* 

The  cup-bearer  immediately  ap- 
proaching the  writhing  sufferer,  pre- 
sented a  goblet  of  iced  water  to  his 
lips ;  but  Sereski,  collecting  all  his 
energies  at  that  moment,  snatched  the 
goblet  from  the  slave's  hand,  hurled  it 
at  the  pashas  head,  and  yelling  out, — 
"  Not  from  thee,  accursed  ouel"  his 
arms  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  and  with 
that  last  malediction  the  soul  of  the 
murderer  passed  into  eternity ! 

The  pasha's  guard  then  clearing  a 
passage  through  the  crowd,  Mustapha 
descended  from  the  platform  with  a 
firm  step,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  re- 
turned with  his  whole  retinue  to  Miel- 
nik.  The  multitude  dispersed,  and  I 
followed  with  them  into  the  town,  and 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Pascal,  at  the 
door  of  which  was  a  covered  araba 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  a  few  people  as- 
sembled to  witness  its  departure. 

When  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Pascal,  and  after  I  had  given  him  a 
sketch  of  the  horrid  scene  I  had  just 


witnessed,  I  inquired  the  meaning  of 
the  equipage  at  his  door. 

"  It  is  Mustapha  Pasha's  araba,"  he 
replied, "  corne  to  bear  away  Irene,  the 
child  of  Sereski,  whom,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  ancient  promise  to  her 
father,  he  has  adopted  as  his  own 
daughter.  He  has  given  the  fifth  share 
of  Sereski's  possessions  (which  had  de- 
volved to  her)  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor,  and  will  endow  the  maiden 
with  a  noble  portion  from  his  own 
wealth.  Irene  was  brought  to  my 
house  last  evening,  her  father's  habita- 
tion having  been  rased  to  the  ground 
during  the  night  by  the  pasha's  order. 
Thus,  you  see,  Mustapha  has  kept  his 
vow  of  benevolence  as  well  as  his  vow 
of  vengeance;  and  although  the  one 
might  nave  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  other,  he  lias 
observed  them  both  with  Turkish  scru- 
pulousness." 

At  that  moment  the  shuffling  of  foot- 
steps, and  the  sound  of  women's  voices 
in  the  inner  court,  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  me. 

"  It  is  Irene  who  departs,"  said 
Pascal ;  "  I  must  bid  her  farewell."  I 
followed  him,  and  we  reached  the  door 
just  as  the  young  Armenian,  wrapped 
in  a'  dark  ferigeet  and  closely  veiled, 
appeared,  iollowed  by  several  Turkish 
women.  Pascal  raised  her  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her  eyes,  and  placed  her 
in  the  araba ;  the  women  took  their 
seats  beside  her,  the  lattices  were 
closed,  and  the  cumbrous  vehicle  drove 
away. 

"  Poor  child  P  said  Pascal ;  «  to 
tlie  last  her  father  refused  to  see  her. 
She  is  ignorant  of  his  fate,  and  of  the 
share  she  had  in  bringing  it  to  pass; 
the  pasha  has  commanded  that  it  should 
never  be  made  known  to  her.  She  be- 
lieves that  Sereski  had  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople upon  business,  and  that  he 
died  there  unexpectedly;  and  she  is 
now  going  cheerfully  to  place  herself 
under  the  protection  of  her  new  father." 

"  Will  he  fulfil  the  trust  with  kind- 
uess  V  I  inquired. 

"  I  would  stake  my  life  upon  his  do- 
ing so,''  answered  Pascal  ;  "  and  it 
will  be  the  maiden's  own  fault  if  Mus- 
tapha Pasha  does  not  remain  her  firm 
friend  for  life." 


*  A  single  drop  of  water  administered  to  an  impaled  criminal  produces  instan- 
taneous death  ;  and,  therefore,  in  cases  of  such  executions  in  Turkey,  guards  are 
placed  round  the  stake  to  prevent  such  a  coup  dt  *™<*  beiug  afforded  to  the  sufferer, 
who  sometimes  lingers  in  torments  for  two  days,  if  a  vital  part  has  not  been  pierced. 
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Hie  next  morning,  as  I  departed 
from  Mielnik,  I  passed  through  the 
street  where  Sercski  had  resided,  and 
found  that  a  heap  of  ruins  alone  marked 
the  spot  where  his  House  had  stood. 
An  hour's  ride  brought  me  from  the 
Salonica  gate  to  the  theatre  of  the  pre- 
ceding day's  tragedy.  The  stake  was 
still  were,  covered  with  blood  ;  the 
head  of  Sereski,  severed  from  his  body, 
had  been  placed  upon  its  summit,  and 
the  vulture  mat  was  wheeling  in  the 
air  above  it  had  evidently  made  his 
meal  from  its  eyeless  sockets.   A  little 


further  on,  the  dismembered  limbs, 
scattered  on  the  plain,  had  already  be- 
come the  prey  of  numerous  cliacals, 
who,  scared  by  the  approach  of  our 
hones,  for  a  moment  quitted  their  re- 
past to  return  to  it  with  renewed  vo- 
racity. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  when  re- 
turning from  Salonica,  I  passed  by  the 
same  spot,  the  unburied  bones  ofSe- 
reski  were  bleaching  in  the  wind  1  and 
thus  to  its  fullest  extent— nay,  to  the 
very  letter — was  fulfilled  the  Pasha's 
Vow. 


THE  SONG  OF  HIIOLF  KRAKA,  T11F  SF.A-KING. 
(From  the  Scandinavian.) 
I. 

Hark  1  the  Storm-Fiend  of  the  deep 

Wakes  on  old  Heimdallar's  steep, 

Yelling  out  his  mouutain  glee, 

Like  a  soul  in  agony. 

Rouse  thee,  then,  my  bark,  to  go 

Through  the  night,  and  the  billowy  ocean-snow; 

Strong  thy  bones,  and  huge  thy  form, 

Trampler  of  the  howling  storm  — 

Horse  of  Ocean  1 

II. 

Glorious  is  the  eagle's  eye ! 

He  gazes  afar  o'er  earth  and  ->ky  ! 

He  screams  from  the  storm-cloud's  misty  womb  1 

tie  swells  his  pride  in  the  ocean-gloom ! 

Thine,  my  bark,  is  keener  sight, 

Broader  wing,  and  longer  flight ; 

Freer  thou,  my  bark,  to  roam  — 

Ocean 's  thine,  thy  boundless  home, 

Tempest  Eagle  1 

III. 

Asa  warrior  in  his  might 
Bears  him  in  the  wave  of  fight, 
Quell  the  waves  that  round  thee  dash, 
Hound  thy  breast,  with  thundering  crash : 
Though  their  frown  be  black  as  night, 
Though  their  foamy  plume  be  bright, 
Quell  them — though  their  stroke  be  strong, 
Though  their  shout  be  loud  and  long, 

Warrior  of  Storms  ! 
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THIRD  SERIES. 


ATTAR. 

FkRid-ed-mn  Attar,  or  Mohammed 
(son  of  Ibrahim,  surnamed  Nischa- 
houri),  was  called  M  the  Scourge  of  Spi- 
ritual Men he  was  born  at  Kerken,a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Nichnbour, 
in  a.d.  1119,  in  the  reign  of  Sanjah, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  114.    He  lived 
in  the  society  of  learned  and  contem- 
plative persons,  devoting  himself  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Sufis;*  and  oc- 
cupied not  only  in  his  own  works,  but 
in  collecting  those  of  the  great  masters 
of  spiritual  life,  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  possessed  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  volumes.   At  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  arrived  at  that  perfection  in 
spirituality,  as  to  be  totally  absorbed 
in  holy  contemplation,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  worldly  recollections  or  interests. 
Sadee,  in  his  Bostan,  and  Mohsani 
1-ani  in  his  Dabislan,  have  set  forth  the 
tenets  of  the  Suns,  which  are  of  the 
most  mystical  character;  and  from  that 
very  cause,  perhaps,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  imaginative  mind  of  a  poet : 
scarcely  any  of  the  gTeat  masters  of  the 
art  in  Persia  have  not  been  followers, 
more  or  less  devoted,  as  their  works 
testify.   Their  fundamental  tenets  are, 
that  nothing  exists  absolutely  but  Cod ; 
that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  his  essence,  and  will  finally  be 
restored  to  him ;  that  the  great  object 
in  this  transitory  state  should  be  a  con- 
stant approach  to  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
and  as  perfect  a  union  to  the  divine 
nature  as  possible,  for  wbich  reason  all 
worldly  attachments  should  be  avoided, 
and  in  all  we  do  a  spiritual  object 
should  be  kept  in  view,  "as  a  swim- 
mer, without  llie  impediment  of  clothes, 
cleaves  the  waters  with  greater  ease ;" 
that  if  earthly  charms  have  influence 
on  the  soul,  how  much  more  should 
the  ideu  of  heavenly  beauty  excite 
ecstasy  and  enjoyment;  that  in  speak- 


ing of  love  and  beauty,  a  divine  sen- 
timent is  always  to  be  understood ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  man's  existence  roust 
be  given  up  to  a  continued  longing, 
and  endeavour  to  attain  the  reunion 
with  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Hafiz  has  so  well  expressed  the  sen- 
timents of  a  Sufi,  in  the  following  lines, 
which  will  at  once  convey  the  sub- 
stance of  this  mystical  belief,  frequently 
and  necessarily  alluded  to  in  speaking 
of  the  Oriental  poets,  that  we  venture 
to  introduce  them  in  this  place  :— 


A  being,  form'd  like  thee,  of  clay, 
Destroys  thy  peace  from  day  to  day. 
Excites  thy  waking  hours  with  pain. 
Consumes  thy  sleep  with  visions  vai 
Thy  mind  is  tapt,  thy  sense  betray'd ; 
Thy  bead  upon  her  root  is  laid. 
The  teeming  earth,  the  glowing  sky, 


Thy  eye  sees  only  her  ;  thy  heart 
Feels  only  her  in  every  part ; 
Careless  of  censure,  restless,  lost, 
By  ceaseless,  wild  emotions  toss'd, 
If  she  demand  thy  soul,  'tis  given : 
She  is  thy  life,  thy  death,  thy  heaven. 

Since  a  vain  passion,  based  on  air, 
Subdues  thee  with  ft  power  so  mre. 
How  canst  thou  marvel  those  who 
Tow 'id  s  the  true  path,  are  led  away, 
J  ill  scarce  tho  goal  they  can  descry. 

•1  ' 


Life  they  regard  not,  for  they  live 
In  Him  whose  hands  all  being  give ; 
The  world  they  Quit,  for  Him  who  made 
Its  wondrous  light,  its  wondrous  shade : 
For  Him  all  pleasures  they  resign, 
And  love  Him  with  a  love  divine  I 

On  the  cup-bearer  gazing  still, 
The  cup  they  break,  the  wine  they  spill. 
From  endless  time  their  ears  have  rung  t 
With  words,  by  angel  voices  sung  : 
**  Art  thou  not  bound  to  God  1 "  they  cry ; 
And  the  Mess'd  "Yes!"  whole  hosts 
reply ! 


*  This  sect  derive  their  name  either  from  the  Greek  word,  signifying  a  sage,  or 
from  the  woollen  garment  in  which  they  are  arrayed. 

t  The  modern  Sufis,  who  possess  a  belief  in  the  Koran,  suppose  an  exprets 
contract  on  the  day  of' eternity ,  without  beginning,  between  the  assemblage  of  created 
spirits,  nnd  tho  supreme  Soul  from  which  they  were  detached,  when  a  celestial  voice 
pronounced  these  words,  addressed  to  each  spirit  separately,  "  Art  thou  not  with  thy 
Lord!"  i.e.  "  Art  thou  not  hound  by  solemn  contract  with  him  V  and  all  the  spirits 
answered  with  one  voico,  "  Yes."  Hence  it  is  that  Alist,  or  "  Art  thou  not  V  and 
Belt,  or  "  Yes,"  incessantly  occur  in  the  mystical  verses  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the 
Turkish  poets,  who  imitated  them,  as  the 
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They   seem  ui 
thought 

Works  in  their  minds,  with 
fraught. 

Their  feet  are  earth,  but  souls  of  flame 
Dwell  in  each  unregarded  frame. 
Such  power  by  steady  faith  they  gain, 
One  yell  would  rend  the  rocks  in  twain ; 
One  word  the  cities  could  o'erthrow, 
And  spread  abroad  despair  and  wo. 
Like  winds,  unseen,  they  roam  all  ways; 
Silent,  like  stone,  they  echo  praise. 
So  rapt,  so  bless'd,  so  fill'd  are  they, 
They  know  not  night,  they  see  not  day. 


So  fair  he  seems,  all  things  who  made 
The  forms  he  makes,  to  them  are  shade. 
And  if  a  beauteous  shape  they  view, 
'l  is  his  reflection,  shining  through. 
The  wise  cast  not  the  pearl  away. 


i'd  with  the 
gay : 

To  him,  pure  love  is  only  known 

Who  Imtm  hnth  wnrlrfji*  fnr  fin. 


! 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  expressions  of  the  Sufi  poets  with 
the  meanings  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  them;  for  instance,  where  one  of 
them  exclaims,  "  Sell  this  world  and 
the  next  for  a  cup  of  pure  wine"  we 
are  startled  at  the  advice,  and  it  re- 
quires some  study  before  we  become 
aware  that  by  a  cup  of  pure  wine  is 
meant  faith;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  following  ode,  of  a  great  Sua 
poet,f  must  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  in  order  that  the 
full  meaning  of  its  devotional  fervour 
may  be  comprehended.  It  would 
rather  appear  to  the  general 


Grapes  of  pure  and  glowing  lustre — 
May  the  hand  that  pluck'd  each  cluster 

Never  shake  with  age ! 
May  the  feet  ne'er  slip  that  press  them  ! 
Oh !  't»  rapture  to  possess  thorn, 

Spite  the  chiding  sage. 

Call,  call  for  wine,  the  goblet  drain, 
And  scatter  round  Spring's  fairest 
flowers ; 

What  would'st  thou  more  of  Fate  obtain  1 
Where  canst  thou  seek  for  brighter 
hours  ? 


This  was  the  wakeful  nightingale's  first 

lay, 

What  say  sUhou  to  his  precepts,  Rose  of 

Oh!  bring  thy  couch,  where  countless 
roses 

The  garden's  gay  retreat  discloses  ; 
There  in  the  shade  of  waving  boughs 

recline, 

Breathing  rich  odours,  quaffing  ruby 
wine. 

Thou  fairest  rose  of  all,  oh  !  sny, 
For  whom  thy  hundred  leaves  dost  thou 
display  ? 

To  what  bless'd  mortal  wilt  thou  own, 
Such  buds  have  sprung  for  him  alone  t 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 
What  have  I  now  to  ask  1   Here  all 

Life's  choicest  gifts  to  me  belong ; 
1  ruuence  anil  wisdom  are  hut  thrall. 
The  only  friends  are  wine  and  song. 

The  great  work  of  Attar  is  the  Terid 
Nameh,  a  moral  poem,  containing  use- 
ful maxims,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  specimens: — 

Wouldst  thou  inherit  Paradise  1 
These  maxims  keep  before  thine  eyes  > 
So  thy  heart's  mirror  shall  appear 
For  ever  shining  bright  and  clear : 
Give  thanks,  when  Fortune  smiles  serene, 
Be  patient,  when  her  frown  is  seen. 
If  thou  hast  sinn'd,  for  pardon  plead, 
And  help  shall  follow  at  thy  need. 
Hut  shall  he  hope  the  prize  to  hold, 
Who  with  new  sins  conceals  the  old  ? 
Be  penitent,  be  watchful  still, 
And  fly  the  votaries  of  ill  t 
Avoid  the  paths  that  lead  to  vice, 
And  win  thy  way  to  Paradise. 

The  Praise  of  the  Almighty, 
Unbounded  praise  to  God  be  given, 
Who  from  his  throne,  the  height  of  hea- 
ven, 

Look'd  on  this  handful  of  frail  earth,  t 
Unnoticed  man,  and  gave  him  birth  : 
On  Adam  breathed,  and  bade  the  wave 
Pause,  and  his  servant  Noah  save ; 
The  tempest  with  his  terrors  clad, 
And  swept  from  earth  the  tribe  of  Ad  ;$ 
And  for  his  •«  friend        Oh !  blissful 

name ! — 
To  roses  changed  a  bed  of  flame. 


•  The  material  and  the  intellectual  world  are  understood.  t  Hans. 

$  Man  was  first  formed  of  seven  handfuls  of  different  coloured  clay,  whence  the 
vaiiety  of  complexion.  The  clay  of  which  Adam  was  formed,  is  said  to  have  been 
redilish,— Kora  n. 

$  The  tribe  of  Ad  was  destroyed  by  a  powerful  wind,  which  blew  for  seven  days 
and  nights.    From  Wednesday  to  Wednesday. — Ibid. 

||  Abraham  is  emphatically  called  "  the  Friend  of  God."  Having  been  thrown, 
by  order  of  iNimrod,  into  an  immense  fire,  the  cords  only  were  consumed  with  which 
he  was  bound,  and  the  pile  became  a  delightful  garden.— Ibid, 
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The  smallest  insect,  at  his  will, 

Becomes  an  instrument  of  ill  :* 

He  spoko— the  urn  o'erwbelms  his  foes, 

And  the  hard  rock  a  camel  grows,  f 

Hie  iron  rums,  nt  his  command, 

To  pliant  wax,  in  David's  hand .{ 

To  Solomon  bo  gave  his  sway, 
And  bade  the  Dee  Tea  his  sign  obey :  $ 
To  one  a  diadem  is  given, 
Another's  head  t/i«s«ic||  has  riv'n. 

Impartial  in  his  good ness  still, 

Equal  to  all  is  or  good  ill. 

Ono  lies,  on  Persian  silk  reclined ; 

One  naked,  in  the  frozen  wind  ; 

One  scarce  can  count  liis  heaps  of  ore  j 

One  faints  with  hunger  at  the  door. 

He  bade  a  virgin's  child  appear,  T 

And  made  an  infant's  witness  clear.*  * 

• 

The  Deeves  before  his  vengeonce  flv, 
By  hosts  of  stars  expell'd  the  sky  ;t  t 
And  kings,  who  hold  the  world  in  thrall, 
At  his  imperial  word  to  ruin  fall. 

Urfi,  or  Oorfi,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  mystical  of  the  mystical  poets ; 
and  from  the  character  of  his  com- 
iwsitions,  he  may  be  called  the  Or- 
pheus of  the  Sufis :  his  gaxclt  are  nu- 
merous and  very  obscure.  The  follow- 
ing partakes  of  the  ambiguous  nature 
of  the  works  of  all  the  poets  of  his  sect, 
and  is  equally  puzzling,  if  intended  to 
convey  any  nouon  of  divine  love 

Ode. 

One  glance  betray 'd  my  heart — but  one, 
And  ull  my  happiness  was  gone  i 
Yet  she  shall  meet  no  blame  from  me — 
Such  should  the  charm  of  beaut}-  be.  J  | 


One  draught  was  in  the  golden  cup, 
I  drank  the  liquid  magic  up  ; 
Nor  do  1  at  its  power  repine, 
For  such  should  be  a  draught  divine. 

Within  my  breast,  before  my  eyes, 
Her  image  ever  seems  to  rise  ; 
Even  thus,  a  lofty  temple  tells 
Where,  throned  within,  an  idol  dwells. 
At  once  my  soul  her  beauty  won ; 
Unfelt,  unmark'd,  my  love  begun  : 
So  in  the  secret  earth,  unsown. 
The  seed  springs  up,  the  flow'r  ia  shewn. 

My  tears,  my  smiles,  no  reasons  guide— 
A  thousand  things  the  wise  might  chide 
1  do  each  hour  j  but  wherefore  blame  ? 
Do  not  all  lovers  act  the  same  ? 

Now  faint  with  care,  now  wild  with  joy, 
Hope,  dread,  distrust,  my  hours  employ, 
My  heart  is  toss'd  from  grave  to  gay,  ' 
Even  as  new  planets  rule  each  day. 

I  lose  both  worlds  when  1  recall 
Her  words,  looks,  sighs -.that  charm  me 
all! 

So  the  rapt  spirit  seeks  its  star 
And  leaves  th'  unfeeling  crowd  afar ! 

If  Urfi's  life-blood  ebbs  and  flows, 
And  in  thy  presence  pines  and  glows  : 
Seeks  not  yon  moth  the  lire  1— the  same 
As  thus  I  j>erish  in  thy  flame? 

HILALI. 

Hilali,  or  Itelaly,  was  originally  of 
a  Turkish  family,  from  Djagatay,  but 
received  his  education  at  Astra  bad. 
In  his  youth,  he  went  to  Khorassan, 
where  he  established  himself  at  Herat. 
As  a  learned  man,  he  yields  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries;  as  a  poet,  he  is 
equal  to  any.   He  composed  a  volume 


*  Nimrod  having  attempted  to  ascend  to  heaven,  to  make  war  upon  God, 
punished  by  a  8 warm  of  gnats,  which  destroyed  his  impious  subjects.    One  of  the 
insects  entered  the  ear  or  nostril  of  Nimrod,  and  penetrated  bis  brain. — Koran. 

t  By  the  power  of  the  prophet  Saleh,  the  rock  opened,  and  a  she-camel  issued 
forth,  to  the  confusion  of  the  Thamidites. — Ibid. 

X  The  iron  which  David  used  in  making  coats  of  mail,  became,  in  hia  hands,  as 
soft  as  wax.— Ibid. 

6  All  the  deeves  and  evil  spirits  were  subject  to  Solomon.— Ibid. 

j|  Gemsheid  is  said,  by  some  Persian  writers,  to  have  been  cut  in  two  by  a  sun 
applied  to  the  crown  of  his  head. 

f  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  implicitly  believed  by  the 
Mohammedans. — Koran. 

**  An  infant  in  the  cradle  is  said  to  have  borne  witness  to  Potiphar  of  the 
innocence  of  Joseph.— Ibid. 

1 1  The  devils  who  endeavour  to  climb  up  into  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are 
driven  away  with  stars,  as  with  stones.  The  Mohammedans  suppose  those  stars 
which  sometimes  appear  falling,  or  shooting  along  the  sky,  are  darted  by  the  angels 
at  these  inquisitive  demons,  who  would  pry  into  the  .secrets  of  the  beavenlv  sphere.- 
Ibid. 

X  X  A  repetition  of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  the  original,  at  the  close  of  every 
stanza  :  it  is  not  easy  to  convey,  in  another  language,  this  peculiarity,  so  usual  in 
Persian  verses. 
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of  Mesnevy,  in  which  is  contained  a 
poem,  entitled,  The  Shah  and  the  Der- 
vish, which  would  have  done  honour 
to  Sadee  himself.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  the  first  time  he  presented  himself 
before  Mir  Alischer,  the  vizir  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Sultan 
II ossein,  and  a  poet  also,  he  addressed 
him  in  verse,  in  the  following  manner : 
"  The  majesty  of  thy  countenance  has 
stricken  mc  to  the  earth ;  I  shall  never 
rise  again  till  the  last  judgment." 
Mir  Alischer,  charmed  with  the  com- 
pliment, or,  apparently,  the  poet's  ready 
versification,  demanded  bis  surname ; 
to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  Hilali 
(Hilal  signifies  the  new  moon) ;  when 
the  vizir,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done in  flattery,  answered  that  he  ought 
rather  to  have  been  called  Bedri  (Bedr 
is  the  full  moon). 

A  less  agreeable  story  is  told  of  him 
in  a  poem,  by  Mir  Mohammed  Taki,* 
a  celebrated  Indian  poet,  who  lived 
under  the  Mogul  emperor  Schah-alem, 
son  of  Aurengzebe.  Perhaps  his  ac- 
count is  a  mere  poetical  fiction,  in 
which  case  Taki  was  wrong  to  have 
chosen  a  poet  like  Hilali  for  the  hero. 
However  that  may  be,  the  anecdote 
stands  thus  in  his  Advice  to  Bad  Poets: 

"  Hilali  one  day  presented  himself 
before  the  governor  of  Ispahan,  who 
was  an  amateur  of  poetry.  The  prince 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  received, 
and  welcomed  him  with  great  demon- 
strations of  reverence,  placing  him  near 
him,  and  conversing  with  much  kind- 
ness. Hilali,  pleased  with  his  recep- 
tion, continued  to  pour  forth  praises  of 
the  prince.  The  vizir  introduced  the 
subject  of  poetry,  in  order  to  try  the 
poets  powers.  Hilali  did  not  require 
much  entreaty;  he  recited  his  verses, 
but  unhappily  made  many  gross  errors 
in  measure,  which  shocked  the  prince, 
who  was  an  excellent  judge ;  till,  at 
each  new  mistake,  growing  more  an- 
noyed, he  at  length  ordered  a  whip  to 
be  brought,  and  applied  it  unmerci- 
fully to  the  shoulders  of  the  unlucky 
poet,  who  fell,  without  signs  of  life. 
He  was  thought  dead,  and  carried 
home.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  this 
event.  Hilali  recovered;  and  seeing 
himself  surrounded  by  pitying  friends, 
exclaimed, '  Cease  to  blame  the  prince, 
and  to  call  him  the  poet's  foe ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  loves  and  understands 
poetry,  and  rewards  those  who  excel 


in  it :  probably,  he  found  defects  in 
mine,  and  has,  consequently,  treated 
me  thus  rigorously.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  is 
execrable,  and  I  have  fallen  into  the 
bad  taste  which  is  so  prevalent ;  but  I 
am  awakened  to  my  defects.  I  will 
seek  some  great  master,  and  form  my- 
self by  his  rules,  and  perhaps  I  may 
retrieve  my  lost  fame.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
patience  with  which  the  poet  endured 
this  severe  criticism,  which  was  carried 
to  a  greater  length  than  any  we  know 
of  in  modern  times,  though  souls  have 
been  •*  extinguished  by  an  article" 
even  in  our  days.  Instead  of  giving 
way  to  despondency  or  resentment, 
Hilali  immediately  set  out  in  search  of 
the  great  master  of  his  art,  the  cele- 
brated Djamt,  with  whom  he  passed 
some  time,  and  whom  he  did  not  quir 
till  he  had  attained  a  degree  of  per 
fection  which  made  him  worthy  te 
appear  again  before  the  prince  whose 
indignation  he  had  excited.  He  pre- 
sented himself,  therefore,  once  more, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
chamberlain;  who,  nevertheless,  re- 
ported to  the  emir  his  request  to  be 
admitted.  He  was  immediately  sum- 
moned to  the  presence.  When  he 
entered,  he  was  seized  with  timidity, 
and  dared  not  advance,  but  remained 
with  his  head  cast  down,  in  the  same 
attitude,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  length,  a  sign  was  made  for 
him  to  approach,  and  after  an  inter- 
view of  some  duration,  the  prince  dis- 
missed him,  highly  satisfied,  with  a 
rich  present.  A  friend  of  the  vizir 
asked  the  reason  of  the  difference  of 
the  two  receptions  ?  "  In  the  former/' 
said  he, "  you  received  him  with  ho- 
nour, and  dismissed  him  with  igno- 
miny; now  you  give  him  a  present, 
and  send  him  away  happy."  "The 
cause,"  said  the  emir,  "  is  this :  poetry 
had  fallen  into  contempt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conceit  and  ignorance 
of  bad  versifiers;  the  lesson  Hilali 
received  was  salutary,  or  he  would 
have  been  no  better  than  the  rest. 
The  report  of  his  former  adventure  was 
spread  abroad,  and  gave  a  check  to  the 
audacity  and  impertinence  of  bad 
authors,  who  would  else  have  inun- 
dated us  with  their  worthless  produc- 
tions, until  poetry  would  have  become 
another  word  for  infamy,  and  the  name 


•  Translated  from  Ilindostani,  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tsaay. 
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of  poet  a  disgrace.  Hilali  I  now  find 
a  different  man,  and  worthy  of  my 


[April, 


ds 


now,  every  crawlin 


"  It  is  thus,"  continues  the  author  of 
the  Advice  to  Bad  PotUr"  tliat  in  for- 

reptile  pretends  to 
soar.  It  is  the  want  of  discernment  in 
the  public  which  is  the  true 
the  badness  of  modem  coroi 
Mediocrity  has  worked  itself  a  way 
unknown  to  the  great  authors  of  past 
times,  and  receives  the  applause  due 
to  genius  only.  Enthusiasm  in  truth, 
purity  of  composition,  and  correctness, 
blended  with  beauty  of  thought,  are 
now  held  as  nothing:  each  scribbler 
thinks  himself  the  Sahban*  of  elo- 
quence, and  his  pretensions  are  al- 
lowed!" 

The  fate  of  Hilali  was  a  singular 
and  a  sad  one.  Though  a  Shi-ite  and 
follower  of  Ali,  he  was  suspected  of 
favouring  the  creed  of  the  Sunnites, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  put  to  death 
by  Abid  Khan,  prince  of  the  Usbec 
Tartars  (a.h.  936,  a.d.  1529-30). 
Hilalt  prayed,  as  a  last  act  of  grace, 
that  he  might  be  put  to  death  by  the 
hand  of  a  young  man  named  Seif- 
allah— "the  sword  of  God/'  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  place  of  execution. 
His  request  was  granted.  The  young 
man,  who  probably  had  never  before 
ft  lied  the  post  of  an  executioner,  failed 
in  the  first  blow,  which  merely  wound- 
eel  him  on  the  head,  and  covered  his 
countenance  with  blood.  Hilalt  im- 
mediately iroprovvised  these  lines : — 


It  in  not  blood,  Hilali,  that  appears, 
And  gives  thy  fading  cheek  a  ruddy 
glow; 
thy  brok 


It 


tears, 
For  man's 


injustice,  and  thy  fate, 


Autumn. 

As  day  and  night  each  other  chase, 
And  bring  new  changes  ever, 


The  dancing  boughs  of  green, 

Tbeir  young  and  sportive  arms  to 
heaven, 

Are  tinted  now  with  golden  hue, 

And  leaves  shake  in  the  sigh  of  even; 
Till,  drooping,  fading,  dropping  one  by 
one, 

The  leafy  army  of  the  woods  is  gone ! 


The  birds  sit  mute  on  ev'rv  bough. 
No  roses  blush  within  their  bower ; 

Wliy  should  they  tune  tbeir  voices  now, 
When  perished  is  each  list'ning  flower? 

Well  may  their  concert  sadly  close. 

The  last  red  leaf  has  left  the  rose ! 


The  bul-hul  wanders  to  and  fro, 
His  wing  is  weak,  bis  note  is  low ; 
In  vain  he  wakes  his  song, 

Since  she  he  woo'd  so  long 
No  more  sheds  perfume  on  the  air 
around : 

Herf  hundred  leaves  lie  scattered  on  the 

ground ; 
Or  if  one  solitary  bud  remain, 
The  bloom  is  past,  and  only  left  the 

stain. 


*  A  famous  poet,  who  is  recorded  to  have  spoken  half  a  day,  to  conclude  a 
without  once  repeating  the  same  word. 

+ The  extreme  fondness  of  the  Petsiuus  for  the  rose  is  remarkable.  To 
press  any  tbirg  peculiarly  beautiful  and  delightful,  they  make  use  of  the 

Jy-f  The  hundred-leaved  rose,  £  wj**        gnlsad-kerk,  is  thai 

to  by  Hilali ;  but  the  gul-i-suri,  the  gul-rahhna,  and  many  others,  express  different 
degrees  of  beauty  and  fragrance  in  the  rose.  The  gid.isusan  is  the  lily ;  the^u/-nar 
is  the  pomegranate  flower  ;  the  gul-na-furman  is  the  violet ;  the  gul-a-muih,  a  kind  of 
willow.  The  sky  is  gulgutM-charkh ;  the  Prophet  is  called  guLgwia ;  •  sigh  is 
expressed  by  the  word  guuehah,  which  has  several  other  meanings,  as  the  disk  tf  tht 
shu  and  moon  ;  gul-Ji$han  is  usedlo  convey  the  idea  of  pleasure ;  and  gul-u^an,  the 
tilling  a  cup  of  wine.  Dancing  and  gaiety  are  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  word 
guUhan-kardun ;  the  world  itself,  and  man,  its  denizen,  is  understood  by  gul-mumh. 
The  medjnoon  of  the  rose,*  tbe  enamoured  nightingale  is  called,  amongst  many 
equally  significant  uppellntions,  gul-dum.  Grace,  delicacy,  and  elegance  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  term  gulandam  ;  glad  tidings,  as  well  as  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  in  expressed  by  gul-lwng.  Tu  fact,  the  expressiveness  of  tbe  word  is 
the  cause  of  its  frequent  rejKMition,  which,  in  the  original  Persian,  is  very  far  from 
fatiguing  the  ear,  as  il  does  in  translation.    It  must  bo  confessed  that  this  great 


*  The  nightingale  is  sometimes  called  the  bird  of  u  thousand  songs — HetartL-a- 
titaun.  So  great  is  his  passion  for  the  rose,  that  when  he  sees  any  person  pull  one 
of  the  flowers  he  utters  mud  cries  and  lamentations. 
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his  nest, 

Thorns  raise  their  daggers  at  his  bleed- 
ing 


Bright  saffron  tints  the  orange  wears, 
The  vine  deep  purple  clusters  bears  ; 
The  time  is  come  her  gems  to  shower, 
And  make  the  teeming  press  run  o'er. 

With  broken  hearts,  and  robes  of  san- 
guine dye, 

ripe  and  rich,  fall  heavily  j 
"cVry  tree  drop  bursting  fruit  and 
leaves ; 

And  the  bard  ground  the  gushing  stream 


The  ring-doves  mourn,  the  bees  neglect 

their  store, 
The  ten-tongued  lily  welcomes  them  no 

more ; 

The  coy  moon  veils  in  mist  her  yellow 
brow, 

ier's  last  hour  is  passed  —  Autumn 


is  monarch  now 


? 


The  princes  of  the  East  appear  to 
have  carried  their  attachment  to  men 
of  genius  to  a  singular  excess.  In  all 
ages  accounts  are  given  of  imprison- 
ments, punishments,  and  rewards  dis- 
tributed in  a  somewhat  capricious 
manner.  Poor  Hilali  suffered  a  "  va- 
riety of  pain  "  during  his  career ;  and 
most  of  the  great  poets  of  Persia  expe- 
rienced "  how  hard  it  is  in  suing  long 
to  bide."  Khakani  was  not  permitted 
to  forget  his  cares  in  retirement ;  and 
Firdousi  was  the  victim  of  persecution. 
Learned  men  of  all  kinds,  though  they 
could  not  complain  of  want  of  patron- 
age in  general,  were  seldom  allowed  to 
take  their  own  way.  or  choose  their 
own  place  of  abode.  The  famous 
physician  Avicenna,  when  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Kharezml,  was  invited  by 
the  great  Mahjnoud,  sultan  of  Chesna, 
to  repair  to  his  dominions,  and  illumine 
them  by  the  light  of  bis  knowledge. 
Tbe  physician  declined  going,  and  was 
consequently  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
abode  he  preferred.  Mahmoud,  enraged 
at   his   independence,  immediately 


caused  a  number  of  portraits  of  Avi- 
cenna  to  be  executed  from  one  in  his 
possession,  and  had  them  sent  to  the 
different  sovereigns  round.  The  phy- 
sician, meantime,  had  secretly  with* 
drawn  to  the  capital  of  the  sultan  of 
Jorjan,  where  he  practised  his  art  un- 
suspected. The  fame  of  his  cures, 
however,  reached  the  ears  of  the  sultan, 
who  sent  for  him  to  visit  a  favourite 
nephew,  whose  illness  had  perplexed 
the  faculty.  The  result  of  his  observ- 
ations and  skill  is  told  in  the  following 
lines : 

The  sage  sat  by  the  couch  of  gold 

Where  lay  the  hope  of  Persia's  throno, 

And  held  the  hand  so  pale  and  cold 
Which  shivered  in  his  own. 

Long  had  he  watch'd  with  anxious  care, 
And  solemn  night  had  seen  his  eyes 

Bent  on  the  aspect  of  each  star 
I  hat  moves  in  mysteries. 

Nor  yet  had  taught  his  wondrous  art 
The  fatal  secret,  dark  and  ill. 

Which  rankled  in  that  youthful  heart, 
And  spurn'd  at  humau  skill. 

He  spoke  of  all  that  Yemen  yields, 
Throughout  ber  regions  bright  and 
fair; 

The  roses  of  her  fragrant  fields, 
Her  soft  and  balmy  air. 

Of  the  jewell'd  halls  of  Chelminar,* 
Of  pearls  that  in  the  Green  Seat  dwell, 

Of  Gemsheid  and  his  deeds  of  war, 
And  how  that  monarch  fell. 

Of  virtuous  Peridoun  he  told, 
Who  prized  beyond  his  kingly  store 

The  standard,  rich  with  gems  and  gold,  , 
That  gallant  Gao  $  bore. 

How  bright-hair'd  Z alter  fought;  how  ha 
His  mighty  sod,  of  old  renown, 

Bold  Rostam,  set  his  country  free, 
And  Khosru  won  his  crown. 

In  vain— tbe  prince,  as  is  in  a  dream . 

Heeds  not.  He  changes  then  the  scene. 
Of  gentle  Leila  is  his  theme, 

Of  Gulendam  and  fair  Shireen. 


beauty  of  the  Persian  language,  which  is  apparent  in  so  very  many  of  its  terms, 
renders  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  transfer  into  another,  without  either  curtailing  it  of  its 
excellence,  or  departing  from  tbe  idiom  of  the  language  into  which  it  is  translated. 
This  similarity  of  sounds  and  variety  of  meanings  make  the  merit  of  many  poems 
consist  in  skilful  punning,  which  could  not  be  endured  in  English  at  the  present  day, 
however  much  addicted  to  the  same  practice  our  earlier  poets  may  have  been,  whose 
conceits  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Eastern  authors  in  general, 

?  Peisepolis,  built  by  Gemsheid,  b.c.  800.  f  Persian  Gulf. 

X  Gao  was  the  general  who  defeated  the  usurper  Zohac,  and  placed  Peridoun  on 
the  throno.  The  standard  called  Gavani,  borne  in  the  decisive  battle,  was  kept  by 
the  monarch  with  religious  care  in  his  treasury,  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
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He  (old  of  fair  Zuleikba's  fate, 
The  Asia'  envied,  wretched  bride  ; 

Condemn'd  to  writhe  in  chains  of  state. 
And  sigh  for  Yuasuf's  smile  dented. 

A  flush  his  patient's  brow  betray 'd, 
As  gleams  on  palest  roses  play, 

Tlint  to  the  watchful  sage  convey'd 
A  clue  to  work  his  mazv  way. 

Thosesighs.thosechangtngcolourSjprore 

The  sick  youth's  malady  is  lore. 

He  paused :  **  Tell,  chamberlain,"  be 

cried, 

"  Some  tale  the  tedious  time  to  cheat } 
Describe  me  all  tlie  pomp  and  pride 
That  on  thy  monarch's  splendour  wait, 
For  I  am  weary  —  tell  me  straight 
What  beauties  in  his  court  abide." 

A  tremor  shook  the  sick  youth's  frame  : 
"  Are  there  not  some  whose  dazzling 
eyes 

Might  win  them  well  a  houri's  name, 
And  gain  a  place  in  Paradise  V 

"  Yes,  some  like  Cashmcer's  fruits  there 
he, 

Like  Kboten's   musk   or  Cazvin's 


A  light  flash 'd  from  the  monarch's  eves : 
"  Speak  out !  -I  grant  him  all  !f'  he 
cried. 

"  'Tis  for  thy  favourite  slave  lie  diet." 
««  No  more !  —  Zittaro*  is  his  bride !" 


But  far  above  the  rest  is  she 
For  whom  yon  rich  pavilion  towers  : 

Even  us  the  moon  is  brighter  far 
Than  all  the  shining  host  beside, 

Zittara  is  the  fairest  star, 
She— destined  for  our  sultan's  bride." 

A  start,  a  thrill,  a  murmur'd  tone, 

Speaks  all  the  sage  so  long  had  sought. 

Straight  to  the  monarch  is  he  gone, 
And  thus  he  probes  his  secret  thought : 

"  What  wouldst  thou  give  to  see  the 
bloom 

Of  health  on  Ali's  clieek  once  more  j 
To  see  his  eye  its  fire  resume, 
And  hear  his  voice  as  oft  of  yore  V 

"  Ask  all !  —  there's  not  a  treasure  lies 
In  the  rich  cavern  of  the  mine 

I  would  not  give,  to  see  his  eyes 

Once  more  with  health  and  pleasure 
shine." 

"  Thou  hast  a  treasure,  richer  still 
Than  turkis  stones  or  pearls  of  price, 

More  pure  than  is  the  crystal  rill 
That  laves  the  meads  of  Paradise. 

There  is  a  voice  whose  faintest  sigh 
More  charms  the  dying  Ali's  ear. 

Than  those  white  birds  whose  melody 
Is  warbled  for  the  blest  to  hear. 

Wouldst  thou  not  have  thy  throne  a  void, 
DoBt  thou  e'en  yet  his  safety  seek. 

Although  his  bliss  tby  own  destroy 'd, 
Let  me  the  fatal  secret  speak." 


The  sultan  of  Jorjan  recognised  in 
Avicenna  the  original  of  one  of  the 
portraits  which  had  been  sent  to  him, 
but  no  menaces  could  induce  him  to 
deliver  him  up;  and  he  remained  a 
considerable  time  as  the  guest  of  the 
generous  monarch,  rewarded  with  ho- 
nours and  riches. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  princes  of 
the  East  are  accused  of  persecuting 
men  of  letters,  the  protection  they  af- 
forded them  is  equally  conspicuous; 
and  the  effects  related  of  the  influence 
of  poetry  on  the  minds  of  persons  in 
power  is  peculiarly  striking  in  Eastern 
records.  The  poet  Birni  was  consulted 
by  the  Emperor  Mahommed  III.,  when 
marching  against  the  rebellious  Mogliuls 
to  the  Deccan,  and  when  in  the  height 
of  his  irritation  could  bear  to  listen  to 
his  advice.  Tamasp,  the  emperor  of 
Persia,  was  softened  by  the  elegant 
poetry  of  his  favourite  sultana  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  fugitive 
Humaioon  ;  and  it  is  related  of  a 
certain  scheik,  who  had  long  lingered 
in  captivity  in  Yemen,  that/ by  the 
melody  of  his  verses,  composed  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  overheard  by  his 
gaoler,  he  softened  the  heart,  not  only  of 
tliat  functionary,  but,  on  repeating  the 
poem  to  the  imaum,  by  whose  orders 
he  had  been  confined,  effectually  sub- 
dued his  anger,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 
His  lines  were  suggested  by  seeing  a 
bird  through  the  bars  of  his  prison. 

The  Captii*  Scheik. 
River !  whose  waters  murmuring  stray, 

Oh,  could  I  bv  thy  side 
-Mark  how,  like  joys  that  steal  away, 

Thy  waves  in  music  glide — 
Oh  !  might  I  watch  thee,  glitt'ring  by, 
Without  these  bars  that  mock  my  eye, 
A  s  welcome  and  as  blest  to  me 
Thy  cool  and  sparkling  waves  would  be 
As  those  that  lead  to  Aden's  shore, 
W  here  he  who  drinks  shall  thirst  no  more. 
Thy  course  is  onward,  wide  and  free ; 
When  will  such  course  return  to  me  ? 

At  libertv  !    How  blest  ort  thoo ! 

W hilat  I ,  in  fetters  bound, 
Press  'gainst  these  bars  my  fever  d  brow, 

And  listen  for  a  sound, 
To  still  one  moment's  space  the  sigb 
Of  hopeless,  sad  captivity. 


*  Zittara,  in  Persian,  means  a  tutr* 
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And  Uiou,  fair  bird,  whose  notes  arise 
Sweet  as  tbo  bells  of  paradise, 
That  chase  the  slumbers  of  the  blest, 
And  soothe  hia  soul  to  dreams  of  rest— 
What  art  thou  ?  from  what  pleasant  home 
Of  ceaseless  music  dost  thou  come  t 
Say,  if  amidst  the  SudrtVs  shade 
Thy  nest  of  perfumed  leaves  is  made  ' 
Art  thou  of  those  of  spotless  wing 
That  round  the  throne  of  glory  sing  ? 
Or  dost  thou  come,  a  messenger, 
To  bear  me  tender  news  of  her, 
Whose  truth  can  time  and  absence  dare, 
Who  loves— like  me— amidst  despair? 

The  dew  •  of  pearl  on  Yemen's  waves 
l  nai  sparkle  pure  ami  Dngiit, 

Ere  yet  in  fost'ring  ocean's  caves 
Its  gems  are  formed  of  light, 

Is  not  so  pure,  so  fair  as  she, 

So  precious  as  her  heart  to  me  ! 

But  what  ami?   My  mem'rv  now 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  her  brow. 
My  fame  is  past,  roy  glory  fled, 
My  name  enroU'd  amongst  the  dead : 
Forgot  by  all  I  ever  knew, 
Why  should  not  she  forget  me  too  ? 

Go,  soaring  bird  !  thy  lavs  are  vain  — 
Tbey  add  new  torture  to  my  pain  ; 
Attendant  on  thy  notes  appear 
The  shades  of  many  a  buried  year, 
Whose  glitt'ring  colours  charm  my  sight, 
Then  fade  and  leave  me  deeper  night. 
They  shew  when  from  my  desert  home, 
Free  as  my  steed,  'twas  mine  to  roam. 
How,  even  then,  the  future's  dream 
Made  present  good  of  no  esteem  : 
By  custom  too  familiar  grown, 
1  slighted  joys  that  were  my  own. 
Alas !  since  then,  long  years  of  pain 
Have  proved  their  worth— but  proved  in 
vain ! 

Oh  !  that  I  could  recal  the  past 
Hours,  days,  aud  years,  I  dared  to  waste. 
But  vain  repentance— vain  regret ! 
My  only  task  is  to  forget. 

No  more  I'll  seek  my  prison-grate, 

With  straining  eye  and  heart  elate, 

To  welcome  stream,  and  wood,  and  plain, 

That  never  may  be  mine  again. 

I  turn  from  scenes  so  bright,  so  dear, 

And  find  my  only  world  is  —  here  ! 

- 

ANWAUEE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century 
lived  Anwaree  —  t.  e.  Illustrious  —  a 
native  of  Khorassan.  So  excellent  are 
his  verses  considered)  that  he  has  been 
styled  the  Sultan  of  Khorassan.  lie 
studied  at  Tus,  where  it  is  recorded  of 
him  that,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  gate 


of  his  college,  when  yet  a  youth,  a  man 
richly  dressed  rode  by  on  a  fine  Arab- 
ian horse,  with  a  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants. Ou  inquiry,  he  found  this 
to  be  a  poet  belonging  to  the  court, 
and  was  much  impressed  on  reflecting 
to  what  honours  and  dignities  a  genius 
for  poetry  might  lead .  Encouraged  by 
this  idea,  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  study ;  and  having  finished  a  poem, 
presented  it  to  the  Sultan  Sanjar,  a  great 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  work  of  Anwaree,  and  invited 
him  to  his  palace,  where  he  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  first  honours  of  the 
state.  He  found  many  other  poets  at 
court ;  among  whom  were  Selman, 
Zehir,  and  Reshidi— all  men  of  wit 
and  genius,  but  each  eminent  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  :  the  first  for  the  delicacy  of 
his  manner ;  the  second  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  poems ;  and  the  third, 
Keshidi,  for  the  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  his  compositions,  a  virtue 
which  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries were  too  apt  to  neglect,  and 
one  for  which  he  himself  particularly 
commends  Anwaree,  between  whom 
and  Keshidi  there,  nevertheless,  existed 
a  feud,  the  latter  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  viceroy  Tacash,  afterwards 
sultan  of  the  Rharezmians,  whom 
Sanjar  besieged  in  the  fortress  of 
Hezar  Esb.  It  is  related  of  these  two 
poets  that,  during  the  hostilities  be- 
tween their  several  chiefs,  they  made 
war  in  their  own  way,  attaching  verses 
to  the  ends  of  arrows,  and  sending  them 
to  each  other. 

Anwaree,  however,  appears  to  have 
appreciated  the  merits  of  his  rival,  as 
he  says  of  him,  "  Reshidi  is  like  an 
ivory  comb,  which  disentangles  the 
most  knotted  hair."  Reshidi  also  com- 
mends Anwaree,  in  a  like  spirit,  for 
having  first  purified  the  Persian  poetry. 

The  following  lines  do  not  exhibit 
Anwaree  in  a  very  gallant  point  of 
view : 

Woman  o'er  our  life's  calm  sky 
Comes,  with  mist  and  storm  about  her  j 

Man  is  like  the  moon,  all  bright 

Till  Iter  clouds  obscuro  his  light : 

Better  from  the  danger  fly — 
Better  learn  to  live  without  her* 

Fable. 

A  youthful  fox,  content  and  gay, 
Went  rambling  forth  one  summer  day; 


*  The  dew  that  falls  on  the  waters,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  is  believed  to  form 
itself  into  pearls  at  tho  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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Along  tho  flow'ry  meads  he  sped, 

And  where  the  woods  their  oovert  spread  : 
The  sun  was  bright  and  freah  the  air — 
He  fear'd  no  foe  and  felt  no  care. 
When,  from  a  verdant  puth  hard  by, 
He  saw  a  comrade  fox  draw  nigh, 
Who  cried  aloud,  "  Good  friend,  away! 
The  sultan  comes  to  hunt  to-day 
With  hounds  and  men,  a  gallant  train, 
To  chase  the  wild -ass  o'er  the  plain." 
The  youthful  fox  replied  :  "  But  why 
Am  I  thus  warn'd  ?   No  ass  am  I." 
His  friend  in  baste  retuxn'd:  "  You're 
right, 

But  distance  may  deceive  their  sight ; 
When,  bent  on  sport,  they  spy  the  game, 
An  ass  or  fox  is  just  the  same/' 
The  first,  with  startled  air,  rejoin'd, 
"  Your  well-timed  fears  disturb  my  mind. 
The  great  are  blind,  when  seeing  clear 
Would  spoil  their  pastime  and  their  cheer : 
And  well  you  judge,— to  them,  good  bro- 
ther, 

As  fit  one  victim  as  another." 

» 

Satin  on  Himself. 

"Sing  lays  of  love,"  the  poet  said  ; 

"  Where  is  Anwaree's  tuneful  song  V 
I  answer'd,  "  From  my  lute  are  fled 

Sounds  that  to  praise  or  blame  belong. 
And  lore,  though  once  my  nightly  dream, 
la  now  a  lost,  forgotten  theme. 
Though  satire  once  my  numbers  spoke, 
And  adulation  once  awoke 
My  chords,  those  idle  strains  are  o'er  j 
Tis  gone — the  past  returns  no  more. 
Whole  nights -how  ill  employ'd !  - 1 
strove 

Some  fair  seducer's  ear  to  charm, 
To  weave  in  verse  soft  chains  of  love, 

And  beauty's  soul  with  rapture  warm. ; 
And  even  worse,  have  toil'd  to  find 
l'raise  tor  some  patron's  sordid  mind  ;* 
Nor  scorn'd  for  gold  my  lines  to  sell 
To  one  who  paid  the  beggar  well. 
And  bitter  scoff  mv  satire  Hung; 
Tho  fool,  the  knave,  my  venom  stung. 
Blest  be  the  spirit  which  expell'd 

At  once  three  demons  from  my  soul  — 
From  praise,  blame,  love,  my  thoughts 
withheld, 

Which  stray  *d  too  long  without  control. 
Let  faith,  Auwaree,  all  replace 
That  kept  thee  from  the  path  of  grace. 
Pursue  thy  new  and  sacred  plan  ; 
But  know  that  boasting  suits  not  man. 


All  thy  past  errors  to  retrieve, 

Lifo  has  but  tnomeats  now  to  give. 

ElSHIFI. 

Husain  Vais,  surnamed  Kashifi, 
nourished  about  a.d.  1505  (a.u.  911). 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  is  the 
Anwar i  Soheili,  a  Persian  version  of  the 
Sanscrit  Hitopadesa  (or  Amicable  In* 
struction),  by  Vishnusarmarj,  or,  as  he 
is  commonly  and  improperly  called, 
Pilpay.  The stoiy  of "  TbeTwo Doves" 
is  continually  quoted  by  writers  on 
Persian  literature,  and,  though  some- 
what unpromising,  from  the  apparent 

Euerility  of  its  subject,  possesses  much 
eauty  and  feeling.  The  circumstances 
which  give  rise  to  the  fable  are  as  follow : 
DnbesheUm  was  an  Indian  prince  of 
great  power,  wise,  just,  wealthy,  and 
fond  of  learning.  He  gave  one  day  an 
entertainment,  at  which  several  men  of 
letters  were  present ;  and  the  discourse 
having  turned  upon  benevolence,  after 
the  festivity  he  ordered  his  treasury  to 
be  opened,  and  gave  immense  sums 
away  to  his  subjects.  At  night  he  had 
a  dream,  in  which,  as  a  reward  for  bis 
liberality,  he  was  directed  to  a  cave 
where  was  a  hidden  treasure  of  great 
value.  He  repaired  thither  the  next  day, 
and,  amidst  various  precious  deposits, 
found  a  casket  of  gold  studded  with 
jewels,  and  containing  a  paper  in  the 
Syriac  larrguage,  which  proved  to  be  a 
string  of  maxims  written  by  Husheng, 
an  ancient  king  of  Persia,  and  left  with 
the  treasure  as  a  legacy  to  this  Indian 
prince.  These  maxims  are  fourteen. 
The  paper  promised  a  full  illustration 
of  each  head,  provided  the  king  would 
undertake  a  voyage  to  Ceylon,  where 
he  would  meet  with  one  who  would 
give  him  entire  satisfaction.  Dabe- 

nisters  on  the  expediency  of  this 
.journey.  The  first  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  undertaking ;  and, 
to  give  force  to  his  arguments,  related 
the  story  of  "  The  Two  Doves,"  to 
shew  the  dangers  of  travel  and  the 
virtues  of  contentment,  f 


•  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  poet  became  weary  of  writing  laudatory  verses, 
in  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  such  extravagances  as  the  following 
epithets,  which  abound  in  his,  as  in  the  Kassidehs  of  so  many  of  the  Oriental  writers : 
"  You  are  higher  in  power  and  dignity  than  the  heavens  and  Saturn.  When  you  are 
pleased,  you  support  the  world  F  Looking-glass  of  perfection !  The  world  has 
nothing  that  can  compare  with  you !  the  Jieavens  cannot  give  compensation  for  you  !'* 

t  The  monarch,  however,  was  not  deterred  from  Jus  wish ;  and  having  visited 
Ceylon,  there  met  with  the  Brahmin  Beidpay,  or  Pilpay  (  Vishnusarmau),  from  whom 
ho  learned  aU  he  wished  to  know. 
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The  Two  Dom.   A  Fable. 

(From  the  "  An  ware  Sobeili."') 

One  nest,  amidst  a  bower  of  blushing 
roses, 

Held  two  fair  doves,  whose  gentle  hearts 
____  i 
woro  twined. 

Close  as  the  leaves  ere  yet  the  flow'r 

uncloses ; 

The  same  their  plumage,  and  the  same 
their  mind. 
They  knew  not  jealousy,  they  felt  not 
care ; 

Their  world  was  in  that  spot  so  fresh 
and  fair. 

Like  hermits  in  their  solitary  dwelling, 
They  look'd  to  heaven  and  found  their 
wants  supplied, 
At  morn  and  ere,  in  gentle  murmurs 
telling 

How  dear  to  each  the  lover  mid  his 
bride. 

Alike  their  simple  strain,  aHke  their  love ; 
And  this  the  song  they  taught  the 
list'ntng  grove : 

La  u . 

11  Our  home  is  in  this  blissful  place, 

I  look  on  my  beloved's  face  — 
I  see  her  form  of  waving  grace, 
And  u$k  no  joy  beside." 

But  time  stole  on  —  the  lovers  now 
Had  seen  two  summers'  roses  blow; 
Less  bright  appeared  the  sky,  the  stream 
Less  jocund  in  the  morning's  beam. 
Ah,  feithless  Fortune  !  ever  bent  to  prove 

Baziudaf  spoke :  "  How  long."  he  said, 
"shell  we 

Dwell  fix'd  together  on  the  selfsame  tree  1 
What  life  is  thisT  How  wearisome !  l.ow 
tame! 

Untroubled  calm,  'tis  true,  but  still  the 
same. 

1  f  here  unknown,  unnoticed,  both  remain, 
Genius,  taste,  spirit,  all  were  given  in 
vain. 

The  sword  will  rust,  despite  its  temper'd 


If  the  bright  blade  the  scabbard  long 


conceal 


The  poet  feels  in  vain  the  w 
If  none  attend  to  his  impassioned  line. 
The  earth  is  motionless  ;  and  beings  base 
Tread  on  its  bosom  and  deform  its  face. 
The  heavens  move  ever;  and,  with  der-p 
devotion, 

We  watch  the  pomp  of  its  majestic 


"Oh,  fatal  dream!"  the  female  dove 
replied ; 

"  The  pain  of  travel  thou  hast  never  tried. 
Thou  bast  not  paused  before  a  stranger's 
gate, 

Nor  known  the  sorrows  of  a  stranger's 
state. 

Sad  is  the  stranger's  prayer  at  evening's 
close ; 

He  sits  alone  in  a  deserted  dwelling ; 
After  his  day  of  toil,  no  soft  repose ; 
With  grief  unshared  his  pensive  bosom 
swelling.  { 
No  pain  so  great,  no  torture  to  the  heart 
Like  absence  and  the  sighs  of  friends 


BAZINDA. 

"  Though  danger  and  fatigue  await 
The  wand'rer  on  his  way, 

The  wonders  of  his  new-found 
His  toil  can  well  repay." 


"  If  all  thy  coi 
meads, 

Which  lovely  Irem  as  her  carpet  spreads, 
Thy  bosom's  friend  beside  thee  all  day 
long, 

Soothing  thy  pleasing  toil  with 

manv  a 

song, 

T were  well.  Are  we  not  happy  T  Pon- 
der yet ; 

Be  still  content 
forget." 

BAZIXDS. 

"  Sigh  no  more — be  wise,  be  gay  ; 

Talk  no  more  of  parting  sorrow  : 
If  a  cloud  obscure  to-day, 

Sans  of  gladness  rise  to-moi 
Hear  bow  well  the  poet  sings, 


Song. 

«  Wherefore  give  thy  heart  to  one  ? 
Wherefore  love  one  bower  alone  1 


*  The  Light  of  Soheil,  or  Canopus. 

t  Basinda  is  the  name  given  to  the  male ;  Nasinda,  to  the  female  dove. 
t  The  similarity  of  this  passage  to  one  in  the  Attila  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is 
remarkable:  — 

"  Ah,  happy  they  who  ne'er  have  seen 

TW  blue  smoke  of  the  stranger's  hall— 
Whose  feet  have  never  wand'ring  been 

Beyond  their  native  country's  call. 
His  solitary  journey  past, 
The  trav'ller  sits  him  down  at  last  : 
Sees  other  homes,  so  fair,  so  blest. 
The  trav'ller  hat  no  place  of  net  r 
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Seas  ara  broad  and  lands  are  wide, 
Friends  in  ev'ry  spot  abide  ; 
Some  we  leave— but  why  deplore. 
Since  the  world  ha*  many  more  1 
Who,  a  denizen  of  shade, 

Ever  dared  great  deeds  to  do  1 
Action  for  the  bold  was  made, 

And  his  course  let  each  pursue.' " 

NAZIKDA. 

"  Ah,  restless  friend,  since  thou  canst  jesi 
With  all  life  holds  of  dearest,  best- 
Since  thou  canst  look  to  distant  shores, 
And  long  for  other  joys  than  ours — 
Forgetting  all  the  sage  has  taught, 
And  holding  true  affection  naught, — 
In  vain  should  I  essay  to  bind 
With  reason's  chain  thy  wsv'ring  mind. 

Uy. 

Who  from  a  friend  can  turn  away, 

And  seek  new  faces  and  new  hearts ; 
Yields  to  his  foe  an  easy  prev, 

air 


They  parted  —  mournful  was  the  day,— 
Bazinda's  heart  remorse  subdued  ; 

Now  bent  to  go,  now  prone  to  stay, 
He  lingered  near  their  solitude. 

But  as  it  faded  from  his  view 

A  freer,  bolder  breath  he  drew  ; 

Looked  round  on  mountain,  sky,  and 


And  yielded  to  the  witching 

Gardens  were  near — Al  Jannat's  bowers 
Shew'd  not  such  multitudes  of  flowers. 
Hills,  lost  amidst  the  clouds,  looked  down 
on  earth 

As  on  an  emmet's  mound  just  sprung  to 
birth  ; 

.Meadows  all  glowing  with  enamelled 


Refreshed  the  eye,  sparkling  with  silver 
dews ; 

And  gales  shed  perfume  as  they  fluttered 

Like  bags  of  musk  from  fragrant  Tartarv. 
"  Blest  scene !"  he  cried ;  "  content  with- 
out alloy ! 

This  is  delight,— here  reigns  untroubled 
joy. 

Here  let  me  rest,  where  pain  can  never 


Here  where  the  phoenix  builds  her  spicy 
home." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  the  wind  with  sud. 
den  yell 

Burst  from  its  caverns,— clouds  swept 
wildly  past, — 
In  darts  of  flame  the  livid  lightning  fell, — 
The  thunder's  mighty  bohs  abroad  were 


Snapped  from  its  stalk  the  varied  tulip 
lies, 

Quenched  is  the  light  in  the  Narcissus' 

eyes. 

Majestic  trees,  like  fragile  flowers,  are 
riven ; 

The  streams  in  torrents  o'er  the  meads  are 
driven  ; 

The  night  comes  on, —  cold,  ray  less, 
cheerless  all. 
Ah !  little  think  the  gay,  the  proud, 
the  vain,* 
Of  those  who  in  this  war  of  nature  call 
For  aid,  for  pity,  they  shall  ne'er  ob- 
tain! 


,  cowering  in  the  thickest  gloom, 
him 

tomb. 


Beholds  around 


spread  one  general 


The  weary  hours  he  counts  in  deep  dis- 
may,— 

Thinks  of  the  home  he  left,  and  friend  so 
far  away. 

"  Ah !  had  I  known  the  misery  in  store 
For  those  whom  Fate  has  from  each 
other  parted, 
I  had  not  left  thee  for  a  single  hour, — 
I  had  not  mourned,  oppressed  and 
broken-hearted." 


Darkness  and  storm;  up  sprang  the 
day. 

The  dove  his  course  once  more  pur- 
sued, 

And  spread  his  wings,  by  hope  renewed. 
Shall  he  roturnl  or  tempt  again 
The  pains  and  pleasures  that  remain  t 
While  still  he  paused,  swift  as  the  blast 
Borne  on  the  clouds  a  falcon  passed, — 
A  falcon,  whose  all-piercing  eye 
At  once  could  measure  earth  and  sky ; 
Whose  aim  was 
fate  ; 

He  marks  the  prev,  with  joy  elate. 
To  every  power  iWinda  cried  for  aid,— 
Prayers,  vows  of  future  penitence,  he 
made ; 

Then  fluttering,  fainting,  hurried  on  in 
dread  : 

When,  towering  far  above  the  falcon's 
head, 

Cleaving  the  ether  with  his  rapid  flight, 
A  mighty  eagle  met  his  straining  sight. 
The  rivals  meet,  in  deadly  strife  engage. 
And  the  affrighted  dore  escapes  their 
•rage. 

But  now  his  way  is  lost;  and  many  a 
day 

Forlorn  in  desert  wilds  'twas  his  to  srrav ; 
Now  caught  in  snares,  escaping,  and 
pursued, 

Condemned  to  servile  tare  and  comrades 


•  "  Ab,  little  think  the  gay,  licentious  crowd,"  &c.   The  idea  is  the  same  as 
omson's.    A  similar  coincidence  is  striking  in  a  former  part  of  the  poem  to  the 
thought,—"  Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare.'' 
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In  caves  he  lurked,  in 

cealed, 

His  plumage  torn  and  soiled,  hit  wounds 

unhealed. 
And  this  was  be  who  lived  'midst 


long, 

And  heard  all  night  the  bul-bol'a 
song ; 

Whose  wilful  fancy  made  his  joys  grow 
dim, 

And  fill'd  his  cup  with  sorrow  to  the 

brim! 

The  earliest  ray  that  fondly  dries 
The  tears  within  the  violet's  eyes 
Had  scarcely  broke,  when  lone,  dis 


Awake  in  her  deserted  nest, 
Mazinda's  ear  a  sound  has  caught 
So  oft,  so  long,  so  vainly  sought. 
"  Hark  !  does  his  voice  the  zephyr 
bring  1 

]  lark !  'tis  the  flutter  of  his  wing  ! 


Who  ope  my  eyes 


>ne,  released  from  pair 
to  see  my  love  sgain  ! 


What  tears,  embraces,  questions  kind, 
With  chidings  soft,  and  many  a  kiss ! 

Such  welcome  did  the  wanderer  find, 
'Twere  worth  the  pain  to  feel  the  bliss. 

"  Ask  not/'  he  said,  "  of  perils  now, 

Look  on  me  with  that  heavenly  brow ; 

Talk  not  of  grief  in  music's  tone, 

But  let  me  live  for  thee  alone. 

Some  night,  when  moonlight  gilds  our 
bower, 

And  sleeping  is  each  perfumed  flower, 
Twined  in  thy  arms,4  content  at  last, 
111  tell  thee  of  my  sorrows  past ; 
Then  all  my  errors,  all  my  wo, 
It  shall  be  thine,  dear  love,  to  know  ; 
And  while  I  every  fault  confess, 

Thy  chiding  shall  but  wake  a  smile  j 
I  know  thou  wilt  not  love  me  less, 
And  with  forgiving  fond  caress 

Thou 'It  pity  and  lament  the  while : 
Whilst  I,  by  sad  experience  wise. 
Will  seek  no  distant  Paradise  ; 
But  own  the  spot  for  ever  blest 
Is  where  the  lov'd  oue  builds  her  nest" 

TOO  HAY. 

Mouayyad-ed-din  Abou  Ismael 
Ilossein  al  Togray,  the  son  of  Ali,  was 
a  native  of  Ispahan,  and  became  very 
celebrated  as  a  writer,  both  in  prose 
and  verse ;  for  which  cause  he  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  title  of  Fakhr- 


Eleattab,  i.  e.,  the  Honour  of 
He  was  vizier  of  Mas'oud,  son  of  Mo- 
hammed Seljoukide,  sultan  of  Moussul. 
This  sultan  being  at  war  with  his  bro- 
ther Mahmoud,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  near  Ilamadau,  in  the  year  514 
or  15  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1120-21),  in 
which  the  latter  gained  the  victory. 
Togray,  who  is  commonly  called  A  lot- 
tad)  i.e.,  master  or  doctor,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  fell  into  the  victor's 
power  ;  and  the  vizier  of  Mahmoud 
hastened  to  put  him  to  death,  tinder 
the  false  pretext  that  he  professed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Molaheds,or  lsmaelians, 
but,  in  reality,  because  he  feared  his 
talents.  Togray  was  at  this  time  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  as  the  verses  testify 
which  he  wrote  at  that  period  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  in 
which  he  thus  expresses  himself.  "  This 
child,  born  to  me  in  my  old  age,  has 
charmed  my  eyes,  and  inspired  me  at 
the  same  time  with  grave  reflections ;  for 
fifty-seven  years  leave  traces  on  the  face 
of  the  hardest  stone.'' 

A  collection  of  the  poems  of  Togray 
has  been  made,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  that  called  Lamiyya-al-adjem, 
so  called  because  all  the  verses  termin- 
ate with  the  letter  Uon  (  j) ;  f  the  Persian 
al-adjem  is  added  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  ancient  poem  of  the  same  name,  the 
Arab  author  of  which  is  Shanvary. 

The  poet's  surname  of  Togray  he  ob- 
tained in  consequence  of  his  occupa- 
tion in  the  chancellor's  office,  whose 
business  it  is  to  trace,  in  large  charac- 
ter, on  the  diplomas,  the  peculiar  cy- 
pher called  in  Persian  J  Togra,  or 
Toghra,  which  are  generally  written  in 
a  fine  ornamented  handwriting.  This 
accomplishment,  in  which  Togray  ex- 
celled, was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  en- 
mity of  Mahmoud's  vizier,  which  will 
not  appear  surprising  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ministers  have  valued  them- 
selves on  their  fine  penmanship. 

Togray  added  to  his  numerous  names 
that  of  Mounschi  (i.e.,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive business), —  a  person  employed 
to  draw  up  the  letters  written  in  the 
name  of  the  prince. 

He  was  addicted  to  alchemy,  and 


•  The  poet  occasionally  appears  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  allegory,  and 
abandon  himself  to  a  more  natural  expression  of  feeling,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
is  not  the  case  throughout  the  poem. 

•f-  ham,  in  poetry,  is  the  emblem  of  a  ringlet  of  hair. 

X  Which  should  contain  a)l  the  names  and  letters  of  the  sovereign,  interlaced  in  a 
peculiar 
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wrote  a 


on  the  philosopher's 


Eulogy  on  Kaihmter. 
Hail  to  the  city  from  whose  bowers, 
The  glowing  Paradise  of  flowers, 
Soft  zephyrs  waft  the  roses  breath  — 

By  moonlit  night  and  blushing  dawn — 
Even  to  the  ruby  hid  beneath 
The  golden  bills  of  Bedakhsbun.* 

Whose  gale  with  perfume-laden  wing, 
O'er  Arab  deserts  hovering, 
A  tint  as  radiant  can  bestow- 
As  beams  that  in  the  emerald  glow. 


Upon  thy  mountains  fresh  and  g 
The  velvet  turf  is  scarcely  seen  ; 
So  close  the  jasmines  twine  around, 


ground. 

The  ruddy  glow  of  sunset  lies 
Within  thy  rich  pomegranate's  eyes, 
And,  flashing  midst  the  tulip-beds, 
A  blaze  of  glory  round  them  sheds. 

Night  dwells  amidst  thy  spicy  groves, 
Thy  safl'ron.fields  the  star  of  morning 


Tliv  violets  have  Isles  of  eyes  as  fair. 
Thy  hyacinths  of  waving  dusky  hair, 
Thy  glittering  sunflowers  make  the  year 
all  spring, 

Thy  bees  tlioir  stores  are  ever  gathering  ; 
And  from  the  rose's  branches  all  day  I ung 
Fours   the  melodious   nightingale  her 

song; 

Amidst  the  leaves  her  bark-like  neat  is 
tossed, 

In  melody,  and  love,  and  beauty  lost. 

The  rich  narcissus,  quaffing  dewy  wine, 
Clings  to  thy  breast,  where  buds  unnum- 
bered twine; 
"No  eye  can  see  the  bound  where  end 
thy 

No  longue  can 
flowers. 

Such  freshness  lingers  in  thy  air  of  balm, 
That  even  the  tulip's  burning  heart 
confesses 

The  life  its  sigh  bestows  at  evening's 
calm, 

cypress 


bu  bble 


The  waves  of  each  rejok 

Murmur  melody  for  ever, 
And  to  the  sound,  in  wild 
On  their  high  crests  the 
plays ; 

While  Lotus  flowers,  just  opened, 
Their  bright  eyes  up  to  " 
So  clear  thy  waters,  that,  reflected  there. 
The  dosky  /K.thiop's  skin  is  pearly  fair  ; 
So  cool,  that  as  the  sun  his  fingers  laves, 
They  shiver  on  the.  surface  of  thy  « 
The  immortal  lily,  white  as 
plumes, 

All  day,  all  night,  the  grove  with  light 
illumes; 

The  grove  where  garlands  by  the  roses 
made 

Like  clustering  Pleiads  grimmer  through 
the  shade, 

And  bide  amidst  their  leuves  the  thnid 

dove, 

Whose  ringed  neck  proclaims  the  slave 
of  love. 

Tell  me  what  land  can  boast  such  trea- 
sures,— 

Is  aught  so  fair,  is  ought  so  dear ! 
Hail !  J'aradwe  of  endless  pleasures, — 
Hatl  t  beautiful,  beloved  Ksshmeer ! 

KIIOSRir. 

Emir  Khosru  (or  Khosraw),  of  Del- 
hi, is  one  of  the  most  famous  ainort^ 
the  Persian  bards  who  flourished)  in 
India.  He  sprung  from  a  family  of 
Turkhistan,  where  his  rather,  Mah- 
moud,  was  the  emir  of  Latschin.  In 
the  reign  of  Jengiskhan,  he  took  refuge 
in  India,  where  be  was  well  received 
by  the  emperor,  Mohammed,  and  was 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  an  emir, to 
which  his  son  Khosru  succeeded.  The 


l^oet, 

life,  withdrew  from  his  post  and 
the  court,  and  became  a  discrple  and 
follower  of  the  Sherkh-Nizam-el-ewlia, 
and  expunged  from  his  diwan  many 
poems  which  only  dwelt  on  (he  praise 
of  princes.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
at  the  court  of  the  generous  Prince 
Balin,  emperor  of  Hindostan,  and  pre- 
sided at  the  literary^  meetings,  which 


■  Badakhshan  is  celebrated  for  its  balass  rubies.  Badakhshi  the  poet, 
from  his  birthplace,  has  the  following  couplets  in  one  of  his 

What  is  like  the  life  of  man, 
Toiling  through  his  little  span  ; 

Child  of  hope,  and  doubt,  and  care,— 
Rocked  by  transport  or  despair? 

Like  the  hour-glass  in  his  state, 
^  Such  the  emblem  of  his  fate  ; 

Alternating  high  and  low. 
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Khosru  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hejira,  715  (a.  d.  1315), 
and  was  buried  at  Delhi,  close  to  the 
grave  of  the  scheikh,  Nisam-ol-Ewlia. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  contest  between 
the  poet  and  a  musician,  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  either  art,  Khosru  com- 
posed the  following: — 


—philosophers,  poets,  and  divines— 
witn  which  the  country  abounded,  and 

who  flocked  to  that  court,  which  was 
considered  the  most  magnificent  and 
polite  in  the  world  ;  many  of  them 
in  the  suite  of  all  those  unfortunate 
princes  deprived  of  their  kingdoms  by 
the  victorious  Jengiskhan,  who  found  a 
refuge  with  Mahommed.  Sumptuous 
palaces  and  liberal  allowances  were  as- 
signed them ;  and  on  public  occasions 
the  magnificent  emperor  surrounded 
himself  with  these  dethroned  monarchs, 
ranked  before  his  throne  according  to 
their  dignity,  all  standing  to  the  right 
and  left,  excepting  two  princes  of  the 
race  of  the  Caliphas,  wno  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  either  side  of  the 
Musnud. 

The  great  models  of  Khosru  were 
Nizami  and  Sadee,  hoth  as  to  contem- 
plative life  and  the  art  of  poetry — the 
inward  and  external  show  of  know- 
ledge. His  diwan  could  never  be 
completely  collected ;  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  he  himself  mentions  that  he 
had  written  nearly  a  million  lines.  Be- 
sides an  immense  number  of  Gazels, 
he  wrote  a  work  consisting  of  five 
poems,  as  Nizami  had  done,  and  as 
Djarai  afterwards  did.  We  are  told 
that  it  consisted  of  the  following,— 
"  Matali-ol-enwar  "  Extinguishing  of 
the  Light,—"  Khosru  and  Shireen," 
"  Leila  and  Mcdjnoon,"  "  Alexander's 
Mirror,"  and  the  «  Eight  Paradises." 

Before  his  death,  he  collected  his 
poems,  and  divided  them  into  four 
parts,  under  the  heads  of  those  written 
in  "  Youth,"  in  "  Early  Manhood,"  in 
«  Middle  Life,"  and  in  « Old  Age." 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  Ueatise,  called 
the  Union  of  the  two  happy  stars,  Ju- 
piter and  Ventis,  dedicated  to  the  sul- 
tan, Ala-ed-din,  of  Delhi ;  the  Praise 
of  India;  the  Historu  of  Delhi;  the 
Book  of  the  Nine  Shields  ;  Khizzer  and 
Dewildc ;  and  a  work  on  music,  in  its 
theoretical  and  practical  results. 

*  Very  similar  ih  style  to  this  kind  of  poems  are  many  of  the  lays  of  the  trouba- 
dours, the  greater  part  of  whom  are  rather  anxious  to  display  their  wit  than  their  feel- 
ing. There  are  many  bright  exceptions,  as  the  exquisite  poems  of  Adhemar,  Bernard 
de  Veutadour,  Cabestaing,  and  others,  prove  ;  una  one  glance  at  their  compositions 
is  sufficient  to  recognise  the  real  and  the  assumed  lover.  Tbe  later  French  poets 
deserve  the  same  blame,  like  many  of  our  elegant  and  courtly  minstrels  of  Charles's 
reign,  whose  grace  and  elegance  is  their  merit, —  for  we  look  in  vain  for  the  true 
feeling  which  touches  the  heart,  because  the  heart  inspired  it.  There  is  a  poem  of 
Maynard's  very  like  the  above  of  Kbosru's,  ending  with  these  lines : 

«•  Those  who  upon  the  mournful  bier 
My  senseless  form  behold 
Will  find,  in  characters  of  flame, 
Graved  on  my  breast  tby  cherish'd  name." 
VOL.  XIX.  ho.  cxij.  l>  h 


rneirt}. 


GAZZL. 

The  Musician. 

Are  not  music's  charms  above 

All  the  poet's  pen  can  tell  1 
Without  words  it  speaks  of  love, — 

Ah  !  can  languago  speak  as  well ! 
Music,  like  the  zephyr  s  sigh, 

Sweeps  along  with  joy  elate ; 
But  on  thoughtful  poetry 

Toil  and  anxious  care  await. 

The  Poet. 

Never  yet  did  poet  deem 

Melody  of  little  worth  j 
But  her  powers  are  in  esteem 

For  the  thoughts  that  give  them  birth. 
Should  the  lover  find  no  words 

All  Ids  fondness  to  express, 
When  he  strikes  the  yieldmg  chords 

Can  the  fair  his  meaning  guess  I 
But  the  poet,  skilled  to  say 

All  he  feels  in  words  of  fire, 
Bears  the  precious  prise  away 

While  the  strings  his  songs  inspire. 
Music  is  the  casket  rare 

Bridal  splendour  may  provide ; 
Poetry,  undecked  but  fair, 

Is  herself  the  lovely  bride. 

GAZEL. 

Night  sees  me  nrostrato  at  your  door. 
To  cheerful  day  my  grief  is  known ;  % 

Oh,  fairest,  scorn  this  heart  no  more, 
So  long,  so  tenderly  your  own  ! 

We  met,  and  since  that  fatal  day 

A  whole  existence  seemed  to  pass  away ! 

Although  to  perish  be  my  doom, 
My  love  will  still  survive  the  same ; 

Though  this  frail  form  should  dust  be- 
come, 

Yet  all  my  heart  would  still  be  name.* 
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Worn  out  with  care,  the  sage  I  sought 
Whose  skill  could  many  ills  subdue  ; 

I  told  what  days  of  anxious  thought, 
What  nights  of  sleepless  grief  I  knew ; 

And  when  he  heard  me  thus  complain, 

He  found  'twas  lore  that  caused  my  pain. 

"  Begone,"  he  said,  "  and  seek  the  spot 
Where  she  resides  so  fondly  dear ; 

Tell  her  the  misery  of  thy  lot, 
And  pour  thy  sorrows  in  her  ear. 

Thy  only  remedy  is  this  — 

From  her  bright  lips  to  gain  a  kiss !" 

I  went, —  I  saw  the  gentle  maid, 
And  dared  the  fatal  words  to  speak  ; 

She  heard,  half  angry,  half  afraid, 

Wliilt*  blushes  stained  her  tulip-cheek. 

"  Who  art  thou,  plaintive  youth,  and 
why 

Com'st  thou  to  ask  my  clemency  1 

"  Unnumbered  slaves  are  mine,  I  know  ; 

I  cannot  count  the  servile  train  ; 
And  in  my  path,  where'er  I  go. 

Scarce  noticed  lie  the  heaps  of  slain. 
But  whut  art  thou,  so  sore  distressed,— 
More  worth  my  care  than  all  the  rest  V 

**  One,"  I  replied,  "  like  MeJjnoon,  lost, 
Within  whose  heart  no  hope  abides ; 

In  every  wish  by  fortune  crossed, 
With  whom  unpitied  wo  resides  ! 

A  victim  by  thy  beauty  won, — 

The  truest,  and  the  most  undone !" 

She  smiled— she  paused— then  blushing 
said, 

"  Dost  thou  indeed  so  truly  love  1 
Be  comforted,— 'twere  ill  repaid, 
Should  I  thy  tenderness  reprove. 


Jx»t  pensive  Khosru  sigh  no  more, 
This  kiss  shall  all  his  soul  restore." 

CAZBX. 

Thou,  fair  one,  whose  narcissus-eves 
Bright  with  Love's  sacred  mysteries, 
The  very  gods  themselves  inspire, 
Who  shamest  the  praises  of  my  lyre; 
Thou  hast  the  pen's  form  and  grace,— 
Ah  !  tell  me,  art  thou  of  their  race  1 
It  cannot  be  that  common  earth 
Has  given  such  rare  perfection  birth. 

To  roam  in  many  lands  was  mine 
A  worshipper  at  Bounty's  shrine. 
Her  wondrous  power  o  er  all  I  knew 
Have  tried  and  felt  what  love  can  do ; 
But  never  learned  before  to  bow, — 
Tis  more  than  beauty  charms  me  now. 

Tis  Khosru  pleads — in  mercy  hear ! 
Khosru,  whose  numbers  some  hold  dear. 
A  plaintive  stranger  at  thy  gate 
Asks  pity  for  his  helpless  state ; 
Let  not  a  wretch  in  vain  implore, 
Nor  spurn  the  stranger  from  thy  door! 

Ode. 

Beauty  makes  not  real  worth,— 
Inward  goodness  is  the  gem  ; 
If  the  heart  ill  weeds  bring  forth. 

Vain  is  beauty's  diadem. 
'Tis  like  words,  debased  and  vile, 
Painted  in  the  richest  style 
Which  the  artist's  skill  can  trace,-— 
But  still  worthless,  vile,  and  base. 


How  different  are  these  conceits  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  affecting  lines  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  beginning, 

«'  Mon  seul  amy,  mon  hi  en,  ma  joye  !" 

or  the  deep  melancholy  of  Alain  Chartier 's,— 

"  Si  disoye  :  il  fault  que  je  cease,"  &c. 

♦  The  beauty  of  Eastern  writing  has  been  already  frequently  alluded  to. 
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THE  DIRGE  OP  THE  HURON  CHIEF. 
(Translated/ram  the  «  *a&0mt,'*i«<(x  trtMfeftc"  of  Schiller.) 

See!  on  the  mat  he's  sitting, 

Upright  sits  he  there; 
The  aspect  calm  he  wore  in  life 

He  seemeth  yet  to  wear. 

Where  is  the  strong  arm's  might? 

Where  are  the  lips  that  breathed 
The  smoke  to  the  Red  Man's  Manitou, 

From  the  calumet  up-wreathed  ? 

Where  is  the  falcon-eye, 

That  mocked  the  elk's  swift  race, 
That  the  moose's  trail  on  the  waving  grass. 

On  the  dewy  plain  could  trace  ? 

Where  are  the  feet  that  flew 

Over  the  silent  snow, 
Like  the  feet  of  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten, 
T    *  the  feet  of  the  mountain  roe? 


The  arms  that  strained  the  bow, 
Whence  the  arrow  deadliest  sang— 

Behold !  the  life  hath  vanished, 
Behold  I  how  slack  they  hang ! 

Farewell  1  away  he  wanders 
Where  snow  no  more  is  seen  — 

Where,  wide  o'er  the  liappy  hunti 
The  maize  is  waving  green. 

Ou  each  bough  the  birds  are  dancing, 
Fish  in  each  lake's  blue  wave ; 

In  each  glade  the  moose  is  bounding, 
For  the  spirits  of  the  brave  1 

He  feasts  above  with  the  spirits, 
With  the  shades  of  his  fathers  blest ; 

He  hath  left  us  behind  his  deeds  to  sine, 
As  we  bear  him  to  his  rest. 

Bring  here  the  funeral  gifts- 
Shrill  the  death-song  pour ! 

In  the  grave  lay  all  that  joy  may  give 
To  the  soul  of  the  Sagamore. 

Under  the  warrior's  head 
Lay  the  tomahawk  so  strong ; 

l  ay  the  flesh  of  the  bear  and  the  antelope, 
For  the  path  is  drear  and  long. 

Laynext  the  broad  bright  knife, 
That  from  the  foe  failed  never, 

With  the  three  long  steady  gashes, 
The  scalping-tuft  to  sever. 

Next  paint,  to  dress  the  warrior, 

Lay  in  the  dead  man's  hand ; 
That,  redly  decked,  he  may  wander  on, 

On  to  the  spirit- land ! 
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aAvOTftKSAMTH,LoUIS,MOiI  VIEVX  !" 

roared  a  veteran  blacksmith  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Martin  school  of  politics,  as 
he  made  from  the  black-necked  bottle 
a  long  and  strong  pull  at  its  sour  and 
miserable  contents,  macon  ordinaire; 
and  then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
wiped  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  afore- 
said with  his  yet  blacker  shirt  sleeve, 
and  handed  the  residue  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. The  citizen-king,  then  sur- 
rounded by  the  "  republican  institu- 
tions "  which  Lafayette  promised  to 
place  about  him,  to  keep  the  barricade 
royalty  in  order,  raised  the  bottle  to  his 
mouth,  replied,  "  A  voire  santc,  mon 
amir'  and  drank  in  the  presence  of 
the  ecstatic  crowd  this  strange  decoc- 
tion of  vine-juice,  vinegar,  and  water. 
"  Voila  la  meilleure  des  republiques  1" 
shouted  that  poor  old  lady,  Lafayette ; 
and  the  journals  next  day  recounted 
the  scene  with  touching  pathos.  "  D<$- 
sormais  une  charte  sera  une  verite* !" 
cried  the  triumphant  monarch;  and 
the  mob,  in  all  its  innocent  simplicity, 
clapped  its  hands  and  drank  more 
"macon."  {Historical.) 

"  Voulez-vous  des  nommes  de  terres, 
mon  enfant  ?"  askea  a  journeyman 
baker  of  the  then  Duke  of  Chartres 
(now  the  Duke  of  Orleans),  as  "  Hail 
fellow,  well  met  1"  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  artillery  of  the  national  guards 
assembled  in  a  low  cabaret  to  lunch 
together,  in  the  glorious  weeks  which 
followed  the  yet  more  glorious  days  of 
July,  1830.  "  Oui,  mon  caraarade!" 
replied  the  young  duke,  to  the  old 
maker  of  loaves  and  rolls ;  and  the 
former  "  stood  treat "  for  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  champagne.  And  then,  as 
after  lunch  they  sate  in  courteous  chat, 
the  following  conversation  took  place, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned, 
we  shall  translate  into  plain  English, 

Baker.  Well,  but  tell  rae,  young  'un, 
what  does  your  father  say  to  the  "  re- 
publican institutions  "  promised  us  by 
Lafayette  ? 

Grocer.  Ah,  yes  1  ah,  yes  !  Come, 
young  gentleman,  let's  have  this  out  at 
once,  to  prevent  mistakes  hereafter. 
What  does  your  father  say  to  the  re- 
publican institutions  which  Lafayette 
promised  us  ? 

'The  Duke.  Why,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  good  friends,  I  have  not 


heard  him  speak  about  them  ;  but  I 
know  that  he  says,  "  A  charter  shall 
be  from  henceforth  a  truth,  and  no 
deception." 

Baker.  Ab,  that's  all  very  well  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  I  want  to  hear  less 
about  the  charter,  and  more  about  the 
republican  institutions. 

Grocer.  That's  it,  that's  it! — less 
about  the  charter,  and  more  about  the 
republican  institutions! 

The  Duke.  But  what  do  you  mean, 
my  friends,  by  "  republican  institu- 
tions?" I  thought  it  was  agreed  to 
have  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic. 
I  know  my  father  thinks  so  too ;  and 
I  should  astonish  and  offend  bim  if  I 
were  even  so  much  as  to  speak  about 
a  republic. 

Baker.  No,  not  a  republic,  but  re- 
publican institutions. 

Grocer.  Yes,  young  roan ;  don't 
shirk  the  question.  We  don't  say  a 
republic,  but  only  republican  institu- 
tions. We  must  have  "  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution." 

Paper-hanger.  Gentlemen,  I  prefer 
that  phrase  to  the  former.  Let  the 
young  man  tell  his  father  that  we 
"  expect  to  have  the  consequences  of 
the  revolution." 

The  Duke.  "  Republican  institu- 
tions, and  not  a  republic,"  "  a  mo- 
narchy, with  republican  institutions," 
and  "  the  consequences  of  the  revolu- 
tion." 1  confess  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Butcher.  Oh,  you  don't,  don't  you  ! 
Well,  you  goon  shall. 

Law-student.  Allow  me,  allow  me. 

Baker.  No,  no.  Am  I  not  your  su- 
perior officer  ? 

Grocer.  C'est  vrai,  e'est  vrai ! 

And  so  the  sub-officers  and  men  of 
the  uulicked,  unformed,  unshaped  ar- 
tillery of  the  national  guards  of  Paris, 
listened  with  profound  attention  whilst 
the  baker,  as  the  representative  of  the 
revolution  at  that  meeting,  thus  ex- 
plained to  the  then  Duke  de  Chartres 
what  was  meant  by  the  "  republican 
institutions,"  and  by  the  "  consequences 
of  the  revolution  of  July." 

Baker.  We  expect,  young  man,  thai 
we  have  not  made  a  revolution  for  no- 
thing. We  have  not  driven  away 
Charles  X.  to  have  another  king.  We 
have  not  driven  away  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme  to  have  another  dauphin. 
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We  have  not  driven  away  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  to  have  a  child  of  vours, 
some  of  these  days,  claim  the  right  of 
ascending  the  throne,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  When  we  elected  your  father 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  it 
was  just  to  preserve  our  frontiers  from 
invasion  till  our  army  should  be  ready. 
When,  the  other  day,  we  made  him 
king,  it  was  still  to  gain  time  till  wc 
could  laugh  at  Europe.  You  are  a 
very  good-looking,  pleasant,  agreeable 
fellow,  and  God  forbid  any  harm 
should  come  to  you ;  but,  then,  never 
think  of  being  king  in  France,  because 
you're  the  son  of  your  father.  It  may 
be,  or  it  may  not  be — more  noes  than 
yes-es— that  you  may  be  chosen  at  some 
future  time  king,  as  your  father  was 
elected  last  August ;  but  only  remem- 
ber one  thing — if  ever  you  are  king,  it 
will  be  because  you  will  be  chosen  by 
the  people  :  you  will  never  ascend  the 
throne  of  France  as  heir  to  your  father. 
Now  this  is  what  we  mean,  to  begin 
with,  by  a  republican  institution.  But 
that's  not  all.  We  mean  that  all  who 
defend  the  country,  as  national  guards, 
shall  be  electors. 

The  Duke.  That's  just,  that's  just. 

Baker.  Do  not  interrupt  me:  you 
shall  hear  all,  if,  you'll  give  me  time, 
and  be  quiet.  We  mean  that  the  army 
shall  elect  its  own  officers,  as  well  as 
the  national  guards.  We  mean  that  the 
peerage  shall  be  abolished,  and  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  hereditary  in  all 
France.  We  mean  that  there  shall  be 
a  senate,  to  be  elected  by  the  deputies ; 
and  the  deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  all 
those  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms 
and  of  being  national  guards.  We 
mean  that  every  commune  shall  have 
its  council ;  and  that  the  members  of 
the  council  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people — by  all  the  male  inhabitants. 
We  mean  that  the  mayors  shall  also  be 
chosen  by  the  male  inhabitants;  and 
that,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  the  people  shall  be  sovereign. 
We  mean  that  the  king  shall  only  have 
the  right  to  name  such  ministers  as  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  shall  approve. 
We  mean  that  every  man  may  be  an 
elector,  and  every  man  a  deputy,  whe- 
ther poor  or  rich,  so  long  as  he  shall 
be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  be  in 
possession  of  his  reason.  We  mean 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall 
never  last  more  than  three  years  ;  and 
that  the  Chamber  may  dissolve  itself 
oftener,  whenever  it  shall  see  that  the 


interests  of  the  people  require  it :  and 
that  half  the  chamber,  aud  one  over, 
shall  have  the  right  to  come  to  this 
decision.  We  mean  to  have  a  cheap 
government,  to  have  a  very  small  civil 
list,  to  reduce  the  taxes,  to  abolish  the 
town  and  city  octrois  on  all  objects  of 
eating  and  drinking  ;  to  have  cheap 
bread,  meat,  and  wine;  to  have  no 
appanages,  no  dowries,  and  no  annual 
allowances  to  princes  or  princesses. 
We  mean  to  destroy  the  old  titles  of 
rank  and  nobility,  to  keep  the  clergy 
in  order,  to  convert  the  palaces,  which 
arc  useless  expenses,  into  schools, 
museums,  or  colleges ;  and  to  change 
the  whole  system  of  education,  both 
public  and  private.  We  mean  to  have 
for  our  allies  "  the  people,"  and  not 
the  kings  of  foreign  countries;  and  to 
insist  on  having  for  our  frontiers  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Duke.  Ah,  that's  something  like ! 
I'm  for  extended  frontiers.  So  is  my 
father,  I  know.  Belgium  and  Savoy 
belong  to  France:  I  heard  him  tell 
Lafayette  so  the  other  day. 

Baker.  I'm  glad  of  it,  my  friend ; 
but  I've  uot  done  yet.  We  mean  to 
make  war  against  Russia  for  Poland. 

The  Duke.  Vive  la  Pologne ! 

Baker.  We  mean  to  help  the  poor 
Italians. 

The  Duke.  Vivel'Italie! 

Baker.  We  mean  to  establish  repub- 
lican institutions  in  Spain  and  in  Por- 
tugal. 

The  Duke.  Vive  I'Espagne!  Vive 
les  Portugais ! 

Baker.  We  mean  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

Tlte  Duke.  A  bas  la  Sainte  Al- 
liance ! 

Baker.  That's  right,  my  friend  :  e'est 
bien,  e'est  bien .  But  I  have  not  finished 
yet.  We  mean  to  reduce  our  budget  to 
one  half  of  what  it  was  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.,and  yet  to  have  six  times 
a  larger  army.  We  mean  to  abolish  all 
sinecures,  all  favouritism,  all  places 
made  for  men,  instead  of  men  for  places, 
and  all  family  patronage  and  family 
favours.  We  mean  the  king  to  have 
an  honest  income  ;  but  we  do  not 
mean  your  father  to  have  half  the 
power  possessed  by  President  Jackson 
in  the  United  States,  because  your  fa- 
ther is  not  to  be  responsible,  whereas 
Jackson  is.  If  your  father  would  have 
consented  to  be  responsible,  we  would 
have  made  him  the  first  president  of 
the  republic ;  but  he  would  not  listen 
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to  this,  Lafayette  told  mc,  and  said  he 
would  not  accept  of  any  post  where  he 
should  be  responsible. 

Grocer.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  that ; 
and  yet  he  had  the  examples  of  Louis 
XVI.,  his  own  father,  Egalite,  and 
Charles  X.,  before  his  eyes,  and  who 
were  all  made  responsible  by  the 
people. 

Baker.  We  mean,  finally,  my  young 
friend,  to  have  a  French  monarchy  in 
name,  and  a  French  republic  in  nature 
and  reality.  We  call  it  a  monarchy 
for  the  moment,  to  gain  time  and  pre- 
pare for  war.  But  your  father  must 
know  very  well,  that  we  have  not 
made  fifty  revolutions  in  fifty  years, 
to  settle  down  contented  and  satisfied 
with  a  monarchy.  And  now,  my  young 
comrade,  let's  drink,  ««  To  the  throne 
of  July,  surrounded  by  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  to  the  speedy  realisation 
by  the  people  of  the  consequences  of 
the  revolution !" 

The  Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  my 
friend.  (And  the  toast  was  drank  with 
enthusiasm.) 

We  have  given  two  historical  scenes 
from  the  revolution  of  1830.  There  is 
nothing  of  fiction  about  them,  even  in 
the  names  of  the  personages.  They  are 
true  to  the  letter.  At  the  sign  of  the 
"  St.  Esprit"  these  people  all  met,  ate 
mutton  chops  and  potatoes,  and  drank 
vin  ordinaire  and  two  bottles  of  cham- 
gne,  and  the  conversation  passed 
tween  them  which  we  have  just 
recorded. 

In  those  halcyon  days  for  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, when,  placing  his  "  July  cross  " 
in  his  button-hole,  his  white  nat  and 
tri-coloured  cockade  in  his  hatband  on 
his  head,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
he  used  to  walk  in  the  evening  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Palais  Royal  looking  on 
the  garden,  making  bows,  reverences, 
and  even  short  addresses  to  his  u  com- 
rades" and  "  fellow-countrymen  M—  if 
any  insolent  Carlist  or  republican  mis- 
creant had  dared  to  predict  the  events 
which  have  transpired  during  the  last 
month  in  Paris  and  in  France,  he  would 
have  been  politely  handed  to  the  next 
lamp-post,  and  have  been  exalted  to 
the  honours  of  an  enlightened  and  pre- 
mature death.  If  then  it  had  been  said, 
"  Citizen-king,  you  shall  break  every 
article  of  the  charter  you  have  sworn  to 
defend— you  shall  persecute,  as  well 
as  forsake,  every  human  being  who  has 
contributed  to  place  you  on  the  throne 
— you  shall  cause  laws  to  be  passed 


which  shall  embody  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.,  every  one  of  them — you 
shall  establish  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional tribunals  — you  shall  mow  down 
your  subjects  with  cannon  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  —  you  shall  desolate  some 
of  the  large  towns  and  cities,  by  states 
of  siege  and  military  law — you  shall 
render  it  a  capital  offence  for  a  jour- 
nalist to  declare  himself  to  be  a  Carlist 
or  a  republican  —  you  shall  quarrel 
with  Lafayette  —  you  shall  sell  up 
LafHte — you  shall  dissolve  the  national 
guards  in  the  provinces,  as  may  suit 
your  caprice  or  humour — you  shall 
enact  such  laws  against  the  press, 
against  prints,  engravings,  and  cari- 
catures, and  against  the  theatre,  that 
they  shall  be  more  despotic  than  the 
decrees  of  the  inquisition— you  shall 
arrest  your  own  relative,  an  unpro- 
tected and  fallen  woman,  and  expose 
her  weakness  and  folly — you  shall  ar- 
rest the  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
but  not  dare  to  retain  him,  for  fear  the 
people  should  liberate  him  by  force — 
you  shall,  after  exciting  the  Poles. 
Belgians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Julians,  to  resistance  and  revolution, 
leave  them  to  their  fate — you  shall, 
within  nine  years  from  this  time,  twice 
attempt  to  turn  despot,  and  to  govern 
France  yourself,  without  the  chambers, 
and  without  a  responsible  ministry — 
you  shall  bow  and  cringe,  and  curry 
favour  with  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
submit  to  any  insult  and  any  degrada- 
tion, rather  than  follow  up  the  prin- 
ciples you  have  sworn  to  defend,  and 
the  revolution  which  has  placed  you  on 
the  throne — we  say,  if  any  Carlist  or 
republican  miscreant  had  dared  to  utter 
such  a  prophecy,  he  would  have  been 
imprisonedf  as  a  madman,  or  slaughter- 
ed as  a  traitor  ;  and  yet,  "  voila  !'* 
France  to-day  would  be  and  is  the 
France  described  by  the  murdered 
prophet  of  1830. 

Louis  Philippe,  like  most  usurpers, 
is,  after  all,  shortsighted.  When,  in 
1830,  he  drank  wine  out  of  the  long 
black  bottle,  and  shouted  "  Vive  la 
Libertc  1"  he  did  not  see  that  those 
whom  he  then  excited  by  his  sham  de- 
mocracy against  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  would  one  day 
cry  "  Vive  la  Liberie*  P  at  his  defeat. 
When,  in  1831,  on  occasion  of  the  re- 
view of  the  national  guards  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  please  the  enraged  troops 
for  a  moment,  he  exclaimed  "  Vive  la 
Polognel"  he  did  not  see 
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who  were  then  his  listeners  would  one 
day  become  his  condemners,  and  that 
their  turn  would  come  when  war,  and 
extended  frontiers,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  would  be  their 
rallying  words. 

When,  in  June  1832,  Louis  Philippe 
induced  his  then  ministers  to  declare 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  in  order  to 
keep  him  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  see 
that  the  day  would  come  when  such 
despotic  acts  would  no  longer  be  de- 
fended, and  when  their  repetition  would 
be  impossible  ;  and  that  those  who  as- 
sented to  them  for  the  moment,  would 
be  the  first  to  proclaim  that  they  were 
only  intended  as  momentary  expedients, 
to  meet  pressing  and  terrible  evils. 

When,  in  April  1834,  Louis  Philippe 
insisted  first  on  the  republicans  and 
legitimists  being  shot  down  in  Paris, 
at  Lyons,  and  at  St.  Etienne,  by  an 
infuriated  and  drunken  soldiery,  and 
then  on  the  trial,  in  their  absence,  by 
the  court  of  peers,  a  then  illegal  tri- 
bunal, of  those  who  had  been  arrested, 
be  did  not  see  that  such  measures  could 
never  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
would  never  be  sanctioned  by  moderate 
and  impartial  people. 

When,  in  September  1835,  Louis 
Philippe  proposed  and  obtained  the 
passing  of  laws,  such  as  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.  would  never  have 
thought  of  submitting  to  a  French 
chamber  for  adoption,  he  did  not  see 
that  such  laws  could  only  be  temporary, 
and  that  the  powers  they  vested  in  the 
government  would  never  be  tolerated 
by  the  French  nation. 

When,  in  1837,  he  quarrelled  with 
M.  Thiers,  the  depositor  of  all  his 
secrets,  and  the  only  man  of  any  note 
who  sprung  from  the  revolution  which 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  he  did  not 
see  that  Thiers  would  be  too  many  for 
him;  that  he  would  raise  the  revo- 
lution against  the  throne  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, as  both  had  formerly  assisted  in 
doing  against  that  of  Charles  X. ;  and 
that  he  who  banished  from  his  presence 
his  former  accomplice,  would  after- 
wards be  obliged  to  write,  and  entreat 
him  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 

When,  in  1838,  Louis  Philippe 
resolved  on  fighting  out  the  question 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  master,  or  the 
Chamber,  he  did  not  see  that  he  roust 
be  defeated  by  a  chamber  which  was 
the  representative  not  of  a  monarchy, 
but  of  a  republican  revolution. 


When,  in  1839,  Louis  Philippe 
madly  determined  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  appeal  to 
the  electors,  he  did  not  see  that  the 
electors  to  whom  he  appealed  must 
necessarily  be  opposed  to  him.  He 
sent  back  to  the  men  of  the  revolution, 
their  representatives.  And  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  men 
of  the  revolution  have  returned  the 
same  men,  and  defeated,  beaten,  dead- 
beaten,  the  citizen  royalty. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  represent  Louis 
Philippe  as  an  able  monarch  :  bad,  if 
you  will ;  illegitimate,  if  you  will ;  a 
rou't,  if  you  will :  but,  at  least,  as  an 
able  prince,  a  roan  of  great  energy  of 
mind  and  character,  and  as  profoundly 
acquainted  with  political  parties,events, 
and  chances.  This  title  he  does  not 
deserve ;  this  praise  he  does  not  merit. 

When  Louis  Philippe,  with  bare 
head  and  uplifted  eyes,  sang,  from  the 
balconies  otthe  Palais  Royal,  and  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  Marseillaise  and  the 
ParUienne,  he  forgot  that  the  people 
would  sing  it  the  next  day,  the  next 
year,  and  when  the  sense  and  the 
sound  would  be  alike  disagreeable  to 
his  royal  ears.  When  Louis  Philippe 
received  Mina  and  Valdez  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  provided  both  of 
them  with  funds,  to  attempt  insurrec- 
tions in  Catalonia  and  the  Basque 
Provinces  against  Ferdinand  VII., 
because  the  latter  would  not  recognise 
his  bastard  royalty,  he  did  not  see  that 
the  insurrections,  so  excited,  might  lead 
to  years  of  civil  war,  and  to  hecatombs 
of  victims ;  to  bankruptcy,  and  to  ruin. 
When  Louis  Philippe  received  the 
Polish  representatives  in  Paris,  and 
encouraged  and  praised  them  for  their 
"courageous  efforts  and  intentions," 
he  did  not  see  that  the  day  would 
come  that  the  Poles  would  attribute 
to  him  their  disappointment  and  defeat. 

We  could  continue  to  cite  fact  after 
fact,  all  illustrative  of  this  proposition, 
that  Louis  Philippe  is  not  an  able 
man,  that  he  is  not  foresrghted,  that  he 
acts  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
that  he  has  no  conception  of  the  force 
of  moral  principle  and  right,  that  he 
jobs  for  time,  like  the  gamblers  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  that  he  trusts  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  that  he 
finesses,  when  he  should  deal  plainly, 
honestly, and  roundly,  with  both  friends 
and  foes. 

So  the  end  of  his  system  has  arrived, 
and  he  is  dead  beaten. 
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Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  state  of 
parties,  and  at  the  prospects  of  the 
throne,  the  charter,  and  the  people. 
We  are  not  over-fond  either  of  France 
or  the  French.  Their  tri-colored  bunt- 
ing has  no  charms  for  us,  and  their 
Marseillaise  and  Parisienne  are  just  as 
discordant  to  our  cars  as  La  Cann<i«- 
nale  and  Ca  ira.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  less  of  the  "milk  of  human  kind- 
ness" about  us  than  Lord  Melbourne, 
but  we  cannot,  for  the  lives  of  us,  re- 
joice at  that  sort  of  "bonne  intdlir 
genee"  which  we  are  assured  exists 
between  the  two  countries,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  British  flag  is 
never  to  seek  satisfaction  for  any  insults 
it  may  receive  from  Admiral  Baud  in 
or  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  We  are 
Kuglish  enough  to  wish  that  the 
author,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  the 
insult  in  question  had  received  thirty 
lashes,  save  one,  on  the  broadest  part 
of  his  bare  shoulders,  and  that  the 
British  government  had  required  the 
public  degradation  of  the  officer  who 
had  dared  thus  insolently  to  attack 
that  Britannia  who  has,  shall,  and  must 
continue  to  rule  lite  waves. 

What  is  the  state  of  parties  at  this 
moment  in  France?  VVe  will  try  to 
look  at  the  question  coolly;  we  are 
sure  we  shall  do  so  impartially. 

When  Louis  Philippe  ascended  that 
throne,  which  he  himself  admitted  to 
Lafayette,  belonged,  as  of  right,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  did  so  on  what 
are  called  papular  principles.  We  care 
not  a  straw  about  the  programme,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
which  Lafayette's  memoirs  convince 
us  did  exist,  though  the  citizen-king 
denies  it ;  but  without  any  memoirs,  or 
any  assurances,  any  programme,  written 
or  verbal,  we  say,  tliat  Louis  Philippe 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  France  by 
what  is  styled  a  popular  movement, 
and  on  popular  principles.  The  dy- 
nasty of  centuries  was  chased  from 
France  by  the  canaille  of  Paris;  and 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
"  to  hasten  the  event,"  sent  down  that 
canaille  in  all  the  public  and  private 
carts,  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  other 
vehicles,  to  Rarabouillet.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  styled  his  cousin  and  bene- 
factor, Charles  X.,  "  the  perjured 
prince ;"  wore  on  his  person  and  livery 
the  largest  cockades  of  tri-coloured  ri- 
bands in  the  country ;  issued  proclam- 
ations, and  made  speeches,  enough  to 
excite  a  Spaniard  to  arms,  even  in  hot 


weather ;  denounced  the  restoration ; 
protested  his  love  for  the"  sacred  cause 
of  liberty  all  the  world  over;"  and 
said  to  Lafayette,  "You  know,  my 
dear  general,  my  opinion  of  America. 
No  one  can  have  resided  there  two 
years  without  being  convinced  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  the 
perfection,  the  model  of  human  go- 
vernments. But  do  you  think,  my 
dear  general,  that  France  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  enlightened,  to  be  prepared 
for  such  a  government  ?"  **  I  think 
not,"  replied  the  old  lady,  Lafayette ; 
"  but  France  is  prepared  for  a  popular 
throne,  to  be  surrounded  with  repub- 
lican institutions."  "  That  is  just  my 
opinion,  my  dear  general,"  replied  the 
lieutenant-general,  before  elected  king; 
"  yes,  a  popular  throne,  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  republican  institutions ! " 

This  was  the  programme.  Mas  it 
been  kept?  We  need  not  reply  to 
that  question. 

The  whole  of  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  Louis  Philippe,  both 
written  and  verbal,  have  been  under- 
taken with  the  intention  of  not  adher- 
ing to  their  popular  and  general  mean- 
ing. He  has  always  appeared  to  be- 
lieve that  he  alone  had  a  good  memory ; 
that  he  alone  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
tact ;  that  he  was  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity to  France ;  that  he  was  of  ranch 
more  importance  to  France,  than  France 
was  to  him  ;  and  that,  by  degrees,  lie 
could,  by  a  legal  resistance  to  the 
revolution,  finally  overcome  it,  and 
establish  a  sort  of  high  monarchical 
dynasty  of  his  own  in  that  country. 
When  supported,  in  moments  of  great 
difficulty,  by  the  friends  of  a  monarch- 
ical government,  that  they  might  de- 
liver the  country  from  overwhelming 
anarchy,  he  has  at  once  imagined  that 
the  legitimists  were  converted  to  his 
dynasty.  When  enabled,  by  the  voice 
of  all  who  had  something  to  lose  by 
revolution,  to  make  a  stand  against 
those  who  had  every  thing  to  gain  by 
it,  he  lias  supposed  that,  by  this  act  of 
self-protection,  they  intended  likewise 
to  protect  and  defend  him.  When 
supported,  in  crises  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  society  in  France, 
in  the  passing  of  measures  of  even  an 
arbitrary  character,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace  and  order,  he  has  ima- 
gined that  these  measures  might  be 
converted  into  permanent  laws,  and 
has  literally  prepared  for  establishing 
a  despotic,  a  military,  or  a  personal 
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government  of  the  country.  The  whole 
of  this  conduct  has  demonstrated  a 
fatuity  of  character,  wholly  incom- 
patible with  that  of  a  wise  or  of  a 
great  man.  Louis  Philippe  has  ima- 
gined, that  because  he  was  resolred  to 
forget  his  barricade  origin,  therefore 
that  France  would  forget  it  too,  and 
that  he  might  with  impunity  violate 
those  principles,  to  the  triumph  of 
which  he  owed  his  title  of  king.  These 
stupid  and  deplorable  mistakes  have 
led  to  his  present  position — a  position, 
the  least  enviable  of  any  monarch  now 
living  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  has 
been  the  author,  however,  of  his  own 
calamities,  and  he  has  no  one  to  re- 
proach but  himself. 

It  is  a  striking  and  conclusive  ar- 
gument against  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
policy,  that  of  all  the  men  who  have 
belonged  to  his  councils,  from  1830 
downwards,  only  eight,  at  least,  could 
be  found,  who  would  consent  to  be- 
come his  ministers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  continue  his  system .  These  men 
were  Mole*,  Montalivet,  Barthe,  Mar- 
tin, Lacave  Lanlagne,  Rosamel,  Ber- 
nard, and  Salvandy.  Mole  was  a 
Russian  in  policy  and  tastes* and  has 
no  love  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Montalivet  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
Orleans  family,  and  once  a  lover  of  the 
present  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Barthe, 
by  nature  a  despot,  was  once  a  car- 
bonaro,  and  could  sympathise  with 
one  who  willed  to  be  absolute.  Mar- 
tin was  a  poor  little  creature,  born  to 
be  a  country  solicitor,  and  who,  know- 
ing that  out  of  office  he  is  nothing,  was 
willing,  in  office,  to  kiss  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's toe,  and  countersign  any  or- 
dinance, but  one  authorising  his 
own  destitution.  Lacave  Laplagne  is 
an  honest  man,  out  of  his  place ;  and 
long  since  sought  to  retire,  but  was 
only  induced  to  remain,  because  the 
king  assured  him  that  his  withdrawal 
would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry.  Rosamel  1  poor  Rosamel! 
How  we  grieve  that  the  good  old  soul 
should  be  deprived  of  his  place  !  He 
was  nothing.  Bernard,  the  aide-de- 
camp of  Louis  Philippe,  is  his  greatest 
loss.  Merely  a  major-general,  he  has 
nominally  governed  the  king;  but,  in 
truth,  has  only  signed  such  sheets  of 
white  paoer  as  his  master  has  directed 
him  to  do,  on  which  Louis  Philippe 
has  written,  with  his  own  hand,  such 
ordinances  and  decrees  as  suited  his 
tastes,  interests,  policy,  or  inclinations. 


Salvandy  was  the  only  man  amongst 
them  who  bad  a  real  opinion  ;  but  that 
opinion  he  sacrificed  for  his  love  of 
power,  and  deserted  his  master,  Guizot, 
for  "the  loaves  and  fishes."  Who 
can  be  surprised  that,  against  such  a 
combination,  all  the  talent  and  energy 
of  contending  parties  should  unite? 
or  that,  against  such  an  administration, 
the  electors  should  return  an  immense 
majority  ? 

Louis  Philippe  is  a  would-be  dic- 
tator; and  this  after  being  raised  to 
the  throne  by  a  popular  and  republican 
movement.  What  did  the  heroes  of 
the  barricades  think  of,  or  care  for  a 
king,  when,  with  bars  of  iron,  blud- 
geons, old  swords  and  guns,  pikes,  and 
pitchforks,  they  rushed  to  Rambouillet, 
to  murder,  if  possible,  the  then  reign- 
ing dynasty  7  The  nomination  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  submitted  to,  rather  than 
approved,  by  the  people.  If  Lafayette 
had  raised  his  finger  in  the  month  of 
August,  1830,  the  throne  of  the  citizen- 
king  would,  in  six  hours,  have  been 
replaced  by  the  wooden  benches  of  a 
rabble  directory.  When  Guizot  and 
Perier  first  uttered  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  they  did  so  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  and  the  subsequent 
interview  between  Armand  Carrel,  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  republican 
journal,  the  National,  and  Guizot,  the 
chief  of  the  doctrinaires,  is  too  striking 
not  to  be  published.  The  particulars 
we  subjoin,  have,  hitherto,  been  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  the  friends 
of  Carrel. 

Guizot.  I  am  delighted  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  M.  Carrel.  I  have 
long  admired  the  energy  of  your  cha- 
racter, and  the  nerve  and  vigour  of 
your  writings. 

Carrel.  I  feel  obliged  by  your  po- 
liteness, M.  Guizot;  but  on  what  sub- 
ject do  you  desire  to  converse  with 
me  ? 

Ouizot.  On  the  recent  events,  M. 
Carrel ;  on  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place;  on  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  those  changes ; 
on  tne  apprehensions  ot  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  state  of  the  West ;  and 
on  the  best  means  for  rousing  the 
patriots  to  arms,  to  prevent  another 
Vendean  war,  and  the  success  of  the 
ex-dynasty  in  that  portion  of  France. 
What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  the  revo- 
lution, its  character,  and  its  results  ? 

Carrel.  Of  the  revolution,  M.  Gui- 
zot?  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  anti- 
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monarchical ;  that  it  is  the  triumph  of 
democracy ;  that  all  attempts  to  give 
it  another  turn,  and  to  conduct  it  in 
another  direction,  must  ultimately  foil; 
that  the  great  dogma  of*  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  the  basis  of  the  revo- 
lution; that  the  cry  for  the  "Charta" 
is  a  forced  cry  on  the  part  of  some,  and 
a  cry  of  fear  on  the  part  of  others ; 
that  the  revolution  is  national,  popu- 
lar, and  essentially  democratic;  that 
it  is  another  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  revolution  of  1788 ;  that  it  is  made 
less  against  persons  than  principles; 
that  the  people  return  to  the  maxims  of 
their  fathers,  and  require  that  France 
should  govern  herself;  that  the  Augean 
stable  must  be  cleansed ;  that  all  mo- 
nopolies, restrictions,  burdens,  must 
be  destroyed  or  removed ;  that  all  the 
institutions  of  France  must  become 
elective  and  administrative;  that  the 
reform  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state  must  be  radical ;  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  must  be  established  on 
a  popular  basis ;  and  that,  if  we  are 
not  to  have  a  republic,  we  are,  at  least, 
to  have  such  institutions  as  a  republic 
would  sanction  and  approve.  In  one 
word,  sir,  the  movement  is  a  republican 
movement,  and  the  consequences  must 
be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Guizot.  I  am  precisely  of  your  opi- 
nion, M.  Carrel.  The  movement  is 
especially  republican ;  i.  e.  it  must 
come  to  that  at  last.  Ever  since  the 
fall  of  the  emperor,  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  nation  has  been  towards 
a  republic,  or,  at  least,  |  towards  re- 
publican institutions.  AH  our  acts 
and  measures  must,  therefore,  be  large 
and  liberal.  We  must  not  dole  out 
scantily  the  liberties  which  are  expected 
and  demanded.  We  must  march  with 
the  people,  and  not  imagine  that  the 
formal  articles  of  a  mere  charta  will 
satisfy  them.  I  fully  agree  with  you, 
that  the  cause  of  democracy  is  making 
giant  strides.  But,  then,  we  may  be 
frustrated  in  our  efforts  by  foreign 
powers,  if  we  are  not  united  at  home ; 
and  if  the  west  should  rise  in  favour 
of  the  ex-dynasty,  a  pretext  would  be 
offered  to  the  Holy  Alliance  to  attack 
our  democracy.  Already  the  govern- 
ment has  received  alarming  intelli- 
gence. Very  serious  movements  are 
preparing.  The  patriots,  who  are  re- 
publicans, are  inert.  They  are slupified 
oy  the  rapidity  of  the  late  events. 
They  want  rousing.    It  is  necessary 


they  should  feel  that  we  all  think  with 
them ;  that  we  are  all  folly  satisfied 
that  the  cause  of  democracy  must  be 
triumphant;  and  that  we  are  pursuing 
the  same  object,  though  by  different 
roads.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  one 
in  France  is  more  competent  to  fulfil 
such  a  mission  than  yourself,  M.  Car- 
rel ;  and  it  is  therefore  I  have  desired 
to  see  you,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
you  to  undertake  it.   What  say  you  ? 

Carrel.  Devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
our  glorious  revolution,  I  am  certainly 
fully  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
securing  its  triumph  ;  but  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  understand  each  other 
fully  as  to  the  character  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  as  to  my  mission  to  the  west. 
I  go,  then,  to  the  west,  M.  Guizot, 
not  on  behalf  of  one  dynasty  against 
another,  not  for  the  youngest  against 
the  oldest,  but  for  the  people  against 
privileges,  monopolies,  and  the  Holy 
Alliance.  I  have  to  take  with  me  the 
tri'coloured  flag,  as  a  sign  that  France 
recognises  her  right  and  her  power  to 
govern  herself ;  and  I  take  witn  me  the 
Gallic  cock,  as  a  signal  of  our  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  powers.  We  have 
broken  our  chains,  and  are  free.  I  go 
to  the  west,  to  rouse  the  patriots  not  to 
fight  for  a  charta  more  or  less  monarch- 
ical, but  for  institutions  which  are  to  be 
elective  and  republican.  I  am  to 
tell  them,  that  the  dreams  of  their  youth 
are  at  last  to  be  realised  ;  that  France 
is  to  have  a  national  government, — 
that  her  frontiers  are  to  be  extended,— 
that  the  treaties  which  have  kept  her  in 
slavery  are  to  be  torn  in  pieces, — that 
she  is  to  wipe  out  the  foul  stain  of  her 
having  been  conquered  by  foreign 
armies,—  that  the  badges  of  her  op- 
pression are  to  be  removed, — that  the 
peerage  is  to  be  purged  of  the  men  of 
the  emigration, — that  the  army  is  to  be- 
come the  real  armed  representative  of 
the  nation, — that  the  priests  are  to  be 
confined  to  their  churches, — that  all  re- 
mains of  feudality  in  the  west  arc  to  be 
destroyed, — and  that  France  is  to  be- 
come once  more  independent  and  free. 
But  even  this  is  not  enough.  If  I  go 
to  the  west,  I  must  tell  the  patriots 
that  they  are  to  have  guarantees  for  the 
permanence  of  these  alterations,— that 
their  principles  are  not  to  triumph  to- 
day, and  to  succumb  to-morrow,— that 
such  measures  will  be  taken,  such  in- 
stitutions founded,  and  such  laws 
passed,  as  will  for  ever  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  any  one  man,  or  any  set  of 
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men,  to  deprive  us  of  the  conquests  we 
have  now  made,  and  of  the  advantage 
of  the  attitude  we  now  assume.  Is  this 
the  nature  of  my  mission,  sir ;  and  is 
it  thus  that  you  also  understand  it  ? 

Guizot.  Precisely  so,  M.  Carrel. 
Tell  the  patriots  in  the  west,  from  me, 
that  nothing  human  can  prevent  the  tri- 
umph of  democracy  in  France ;  and  that 
our  only  anxiety  is,  lest,  by  the  success 
of  a  monarchical  movement  in  the 
west,  that  triumph  should  be  retarded. 

With  this  understanding,  Carrel  left 
for  the  west.  The  sequel  is  known. 
He  was  deceived.  "  The  patriots" 
were  cajoled  ;  and  the  revolution  of 
1830  was  made  exclusively  profitable 
to  the  youngest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

One  fact,  however,  is  established, 
both  by  the  scenes  from  life  with  which 
we  have  commenced  this  article,  as 
welt  as  by  that  which  we  have  just 
faithfully  narrated,  as  repeated  in  our 
hearing  by  Carrel  himself,— which  is, 
that  all  those  who  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830, 
at  the  time,  and  when  all  was  fresh  and 
recent,  admitted  and  felt  that  it  was 
made,  not  so  much  against  even  Charles 
X.  and  his  ministers,  as  against  all 
monarchies,  and  in  favour  of  repub- 
lican and  democratic  principles  and 
institutions. 

Nor  was  Louis  Philippe  ignorant  of 
this.  He  knew,  as  well  as  did  La- 
fayette, that  the  battle  of  the  three 
days  was  against  all  the  Bourbons,  and 
all  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  the  sixth  volume  of  Lafayette  s 
papers,  and  have  just  turned  to  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  family  in  July 
1830.  We  shall  make  such  extracts 
as  will  shew  that  the  movement  was 
republican,  and  that  Louis  Philippe 
knew  it: — 

"  Toutes  les  armoiries  des  Bourbons, 
et  merae  de  la  branche  d'Orltans,  ont 
6t£  decrochees  on  effacees. 

"  La  crise  est  vive,  com  mo  vous  le 
voyex,  et  la  France  veut  £tre  libra. 

"  H  n'est  plus  question  d'ensei^nes 
Bourbons,  y  compris  les  enaeignes  d'Or- 
leans,  quoique  j'aie  lieu  de  croire  que  ses 


the  last  paragraph  was  written  on  the 
29th  of  July,  and  demonstrates,  that  up 
to  that  time  the  movement  was  wholly 
anti-monarchical ;  though  the  friends 
of  Louis  Philippe  were  endeavouring, 
even  then,  to  give  it  another  direction ; 
whilst  himself  (the  Duke  of  Orleaus) 
had  not  even  proceeded  to  confer  with 
or  to  counsel  nis  king. 

But  let  us  proceed.  On  the  same 
day,  Lafayette  made  his  proclamation 
to  the  citizens  of  Paris.  What  did  he 
say? 

"  Je  ne  ferai  point  de  profession  de 

foi : 


qu'on  ait  rcpandu  qu'il  avait  etc  trouver 
ler  oi  (Charles  X.),ce  dont je  doute  fort.' ' 

This  is  important.  The  letter  of 
Lafayette  from  which  we  have  extracted 


Certainly— he  was  an  avowed  re- 
publican. 

"  La  liberty  triomphera,  ou  nous  p£ri» 
rons  ensemble.  Vive  la  liberty !  Vive 
la  patrie !" 

At  the  sitting  of  some  deputies  on 
the  30th  of  July,  commenced  at  tlte 
house  of  Lafitte,  and  continued  at  the 
palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  question  was  discussed, "  What  is 
to  be  done  ?'*  The  Count  de  Sussy  ap- 
peared amongst  them .  He  came  from  the 
king,  Chas.X.  He  laid  on  the  table  five 
royal  ordinances :  the  first  revoked  the 
ordinances  of  the  25th,  against  which 
it  was  pretended  that  the  revolution 
was  solely  made ;  the  second  convoked 
the  chambers  for  the  3rd  of  August ; 
the  third  named  the  Duke  of  Morte- 
mart  president  of  the  council,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  the  fourth 
appointed  General  Gerard  minister  of 
war  ;  and  the  fifth,  Casimir  Perier 
minister  of  finance.  The  deputies  re- 
fused to  accept  these  conditions ;  and 
Odilon  Barrot  was  charged  by  La- 
fayette to  say : — 

"  Le  General  Lafayette  est  preoccupy 
d'une  crainte,  c'est  que  la  population  de 
Paris  ne  soit  pas  unanirao  sur  ce  qui  sera 

il  crsint  que,  si  l'on  proclaimait,  a  priori 
un  chef  qui  feratt  des  concessions  plus  ou 
moins  larges,  on  ne  rentrat  dans  les 
theories  du  droit  divin." 

Thus  the  offers  of  the  throne  were 
rejected ;  and  Lafayette  published,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  the  following  factum, 
which  he  sent  to  Charles  X. 

"  Hitel  de  Vilte,  July  31, 1830. 
"  On  me  demande  une  reponse  ex. 
plicite  sur  la  situation  de  la  famille  royale 
depuis  la  deraiere  agression  contra  les 
libertes  publiques,  et  la  victoire  de  la 
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population  Pariaienne  ;  je  la  donnerai 
iranchement :  c'est  que  touts  reconcilia- 
tion est  impossible,  et  que  la  fatnille 
royale  a  cpsae  de  regner." 

Louis  Philippe  then  ascended  the 
throne,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  and  undertook  to  occupy 
"  a  popular  throne,  to  be  surrounded 
with  republican  institutions.**  If  the 
revolution  had  been  made  in  behalf  of 
the  charta,  the  charta  was  re-established 
in  all  its  integrity  on  the  30th  of  July. 
If  the  revolution  had  been  made  against 
the  ordinances,  the  ordinances  were  re- 
pealed by  Charles  X.  on  the  same  day. 
If  the  revolution  had  been  made  against 
the  Polignac  administration,  that  ca- 
binet ceased  on  the  30th  to  exist)  and 
Mortemart,  Gerard,  and  Perier  were 
appointed  ministers.  Finally,  the 
chambers  were  convoked  for  the  3d  of 
August ;  and  if  the  revolution  had 
been  made  for  merely  parliamentary 
preponderance,  that  was  assured  by  the 
convocation  in  question.  But  the  re- 
volution  was  made  against  the  monarchy 
as  well  as  against  the  Bourbons ;  and 
when  Louis  Philippe  accepted  the  post 
of  citizen -king,  ne  knew,  and  was 
warned  beforehand,  that  his  throne  was 
to  be  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions. 

How  has  he  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments? Let  us  see.  He  has  driven 
from  his  councils,  one  after  the  other, 
all  those  who  took  any  part  in  the  re- 
volution of  the  three  days.  He  has 
appointed  to  their  places  those  who 
will  submit  to  his  personal  domination, 
and  will  not  oppose  his  arbitrary  deci- 
sions. He  has  been  inveterately  hostile 
to  all  men  of  conviction  and  integrity, 
whether  royalists  on  the  one  hand,  or 
republicans  on  the  other.  He  has  cor- 
rupted the  fountain  of  justice,  esta- 
blished military  tribunals  to  try  ci- 
vuians,  ana  erected  unconstitutional 
courts,  in  order  to  ensure  conviction. 
He  has  converted  into  laws,  or  ordi- 
nances, all  the  measures  of  Charles  X. 
against  which  it  was  said  that  the 
people  rebelled  in  1830.  He  has  ren- 
dered political  associations,  discussions, 
and  writings  impossible.  He  has  peo- 
pled the  gaols  with  victims,  till  an  am- 
nesty became  necessary  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  prisons.  He  has 
changed  the  whole  character  of  a  con- 
stitutional government,  and  has  made 
his  will  the  rule  of  every  administra- 
tion.  He  has  banished  from  his  pre- 


sence all  those  who  reminded  him  of 
the  origin  of  his  throne,  and  has  only 
tolerated  those  who  have  proclaimed 
the  necessity  for  his  declaring  himself 
dictator,  or  emperor.  And,  finally,  he 
has  dared  to  appeal  to  the  electors  to 
sanction  his  measures ;  but  has  re- 
ceived a  negative  reply,  and  is  now  "  at 
his  wits'  ends." 

This  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
electors  has  surprised  and  humble  ! 
him.  A  new  state  of  things  has  ar- 
rived. Former  parties  and  divisions 
are  broken  up.  As  the  past  has  been 
all  disorder,  so  the  present  is  all  chaos, 
and  the  future  is  all  gloom. 

The  Legitimist*  have  at  length  de- 
cided on  coming  forward.  M.  de 
Villele  has  led  the  way.  He  waited 
till  the  general  thaw  should  commence, 
—  till  tire  frozen  particles  which  had 
been  heaped  together  for  eight  years 
should  begin  to  melt ;  and  now  he  has 
taken  the  lead.  If  the  royalist  electors 
shall  vote  at  the  next  dissolution  of  the 
chamber  en  masse,  they  will  return  so 
formidable  a  body  of  deputies,  as  to 
render  impossible  the  existence  of  any 
ministry  tney  may  oppose. 

The  Republicans  are  once  more  ac- 
tive in  the  field.  There  is  no  longer, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  house,  a  compact 
majority  to  oppose  them.  t*he  electors 
are  so  sick  of  broken  promises,  violated 
oaths,  and  laws  in  opposition  to  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  charta,  that  they 
have  just  voted  for  Gamier  Pages,  De 
Cormenin,  Salverte,  Arago,  and  Mar- 
tiu  ofxStrasbourg,  all  republicans,  in 
preference  to  Louis  Philippe  candi- 
dates. 

The  Napoleonistt  are  constantly  in- 
creasing their  forces.  The  French  are 
essentially  warlike.  Twenty-five  years 
of  peace  are  too  much  for  their  love  of 
arms  and  of  glory.  They  sigh,  they 
groan,  for  another  campaign,  with  six 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms. 
They  must  fight.  Glory  is  their  cry, 
and  they  know  of  no  other  than  that 
which  can  be  acquired  on  a  field  of 
battle.  Louis  Napoleon,  lately  ba- 
nished from  Switzerland,  has  a  party  of 
immense  power  in  the  army  in  his 
favour,  ana  he  knows  it.  The  death  of 
Louis  Philippe,  or  his  overthrow,  will 
be  the  signal  for  the  conflict,  and  the 
army  will  then  shew  that  it  is  repub- 
lican and  Bona  part  is  t. 

The  Constitutional  Opwsition  is  weak 
and  feeble.  Odilon  Barrot  is  the 
Ticmey  of  former  times  in  England; 
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but  the  former  has  but  few  supporters, 
and  is  constantly  compelled  either  to 
seek  the  protection  of  die  Whigs,  or  the 
support  of  the  Radicals.  After  all,  this 
French  constitutional  opposition  is 
much  more  republican  than  it  is  mo- 
narchical; and  when  the  cry  shall  be 
beard  once  more  of  "  To  arms,  citi- 
zens 1  to  arras!"  the  Barrots  and  Mau- 
guins  of  the  chamber  will  join  the  "  ex- 
treme gauche  and  the  movement." 

The  are  divided  into  four 

sections.  The  first  are  the  centre 
gauche  i  Thiers  heads  them.  The 
second,  the  doctrinaires ;  Guizot  leads 
them  on  to  battle.  The  third,  the 
centre  droit ;  Itoyer  Collard  is  their 
champion.  The  fourth,  the  "  juste- 
mUieu;"  De  Lamartine  is  now  their 
orator  and  patron.  Wheu  these  were 
united,  Louis  Philippe  indulged  the 
hope  that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
be  could  proclaim  himself "  Emperor 
of  the  French."  But  this  union  is  at 
an  end ;  the  plans  of  the  "  citizen- 
king"  have  been  discovered,  and  ex- 
posed. Disorder  is  in  the  camp,  and 
there  is  no  mighty  magician  to  wave 
his  wand ;  for  all  who  exercised  in- 
fluence over  tlie  mass  are  dead,  or  have 
sold  their  consciences  aud  popularity 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  Orleanists  are  at  this  moment 
the  smallest  fraction  in  the  country : 
we  mean  the  Orleanists  "quand  mcmeP 
There  was  a  period  when  a  wise  and 
skilful  prince  might  have  founded  a 
solid  and  Conservative  Orleans  dynasty 
in  France.  That  period  has  passed 
away,  and  is  not  now  likely  ever  to 
return.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis 
Philippe  is  a  weak,  versatile,  silly  fel- 
low. In  1830,  he  was  a  Republican, 
or  very  near  it.  In  1839,  he  is  no- 
thing at  all.  During  the  interval,  he 
has  changed  about  as  many  times  as 
there  are  months  in  the  year.  All  the 
chances  are  against  his  ever  being  pro- 
claimed king, — as  all  tlie  chances  are 
divided  between  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Louis  Napoleon. 

Frendi  prospects  I  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! 
French  prospects!  Who  would  dare 
to  write  one  paragraph  on  this  ques- 
tion? It  would  be  as  easy  to  predict 
the  capricious  whims  and  decisions  of 
a  French  coquette,  the  meteorological 
changes  of  a  Belgian  sky,  the  period 
when  the  Spanish  contest  shall  ter- 
minate, or  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
Lord  Palmerston  on  any  question  now 
agitating  the  political  worW,  as  to 


speak  with  any  certainty  of  French 
prospects. 

The  throne  has  been  defeated .  Louts 
Philippe  has  been  check-mated.  Tlie 
Orleanist  Conservatives  have  been  put 
to  the  route.  The  centre  gauche  is  once 
more  in  the  ascendancy ;  but  the 
gauche  will  supersede  it.  The  French 
are  weary  of  mock  monarchy.  Louis 
Philippe  is  tired  of  republican  institu- 
tions. The  revolution  is  sick  of  its 
king,  and  its  prince  is  as  sick  of  his 
origin. 

The  cure  for  this  stale  of  tilings  is  a 
return  to  first  principles.  Either  France 
must  elect  her  government, or  she  must 

^^c^^  hal^n0^^^^  vlhf. 
If  France  is  to  be  governed  popularly, 
she  cannot  be  governed  monarctucaliy; 
and  if  France  is  to  have  a  king,  he 
must  be  legitimate,  and  secure  to  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  to  tlie  country  over 
which  he  rules,  order,  and  peace. 
Streams  will  not  ascend  to  their  source. 

publican  and  not  of  a  conservative  or  a 
monarchical  movement.  All  attempts 
on  his  part  to  make  the  revolution  of 
1830  only  profitable  to  himself  will 
foil.  Chateaubriand  said  to  the  Duchess 
of  Berry, "  Madame,  votrc  fils  est  mon 
roi."  If  France  shall  desire  order  and 
peace,  she  must  say  so  too.  If  she  will 
not,  she  must  return  to  her  revolution, 
and  that  was  republican.  Neither  her 
electors,  her  national  guards,  nor  her 
mass  of  citizens,  will  sanction  a  middle 
course.  So  we  may  soon  expect  to 
hear,  "  En  fans  de  la  patriel"  once 
more  chanted  from  the  "  Pas  de 
Calais"  to  the  gulf  of  Gascony. 

Since  these  observations  on  "  French 
Parties  and  Prospects "  have  been 
written,  a  new  phase  has  taken  place 
in  French  affairs,  and  the  position  of 
Louis  Philippe  has  become,  if  possible, 
worse  than  ever.  After  eighteen  days' 
negotiations  with  poor  old  Marshal 
Soult,  with  that  little  political  rope- 
dancer,  Thiers,  and  with  a  long  list 
of  other  gentry  of  the  same  class,  on 
Thursday,  21st  March,  the  following 
cabinet  was  agreed  upon,  and  M. 
Barthe  had  countersigned  the  royal 
ordinance  appointing  Marshal  Soult 
the  president  of  the  council  and  the 
minister  of  war:  — 

Soult  ....  President  of  Council  and  War. 
Thiers.... Foreign  Affairs. 
Passy  ,  • .  •  Interior. 
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Humanu..  Finance 

Duperre . .  Marine. 

Sauzet  . .  Instruction  Pablic. 

Dufaure  .  .Commerce  and  Public  Works. 

Dupin   .  .Justice  and  Religion. 

After  tbe  preparation  of  a  pro- 
gramme, and  its  approval  by  the  King 
of  the  French,  the  ministers  met  the 
king,  for  the  first  and  last  time  toge- 
ther, at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
M.  Thiers  "  was  afraid  his  programme 
was  not  understood."  It  was,  he 
feared, «  a  repetition  of  the  old  mis- 
take, about  a  popular  throne  and  re- 
publican institutions.*'  And  so  he  in- 
sisted on  this  first  and  last  interview 
of  the  centre  gauche  cabinet  with  the 
king.  "I  will  muzzle  him,"  said 
Thiers,  as  he  left  his  apartment  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  palace ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. Louis  Philippe  was  on  his 
guard.  With  the  skill  of  an  adroit 
jouster,  he  first  complimented  Marshal 
Soult,  then  looked  unutterable  things 
at  M.  Dupin,  then  complimented 
M.  Humann,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
creating  discord  and  anarchy  in  the 
camp  of  his  antagonists.  The  pro- 
gramme was  at  an  end.  Tliiers  raved 
in  vain,  Passy  pouted,  Humann 
sulked,  and  refused  to  dine  with  the 
marshal.  Dupin  made  bad  puns  at 
every  one's  expense  but  his  own. 
Sauzet  stuck  to  Thiers;  Dufaure  fol- 


lowed his  example;  and  the  ministry 
of  twenty-four  seconds,  proved  to  be 

—  AN  ABORTION  1 

Theirs  wanted  Louis  Philippe  to 
send  a  blockading  fleet  to  the  Spanish 
coast,  to  stop  all  supplies  to  Don 
Carlos  by  sea.  Thiers  wanted  to  be 
president  of  the  council.  Theirs  in- 
sisted on  having  Odilon  Barrot,  the 
chief  of  the  aauche,  proposed  as  minis- 
terial candidate  for  the  post  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Thiers  required  that  the  five  per  cents 
should  be  converted  into  lower  stock. 
Thiers  demanded  that  the  September 
laws  should  be  modified.  Thiers  de- 
sired that  tbe  cabinet  should  look  to 
the  gauche  for  support,  instead  of  to 
the  droit ;  and  that  electoral  reform 
should  be  only  adjourned,  not  refused. 
Louis  Philippe  could  not  love  such  a 
programme  as  this,  and  lie  attempted  to 
shirk  the  question  by  a  general  ad- 
hesion. But  this  would  not  do  for 
Thiers  and  his  new  allies.  They  drove 
Louis  Philippe  into  a  corner,  and  then 
 he  bolted ! 

What  next  ?  The  Tempi  says,  au  f 
18th  Brumaire.  Well,  every  thing  is 
possible;  but  where  are  the  soldiers? 
Louis  Philippe  I  you  are  not  an  able 
man,  whatever  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  say 
to  the  contrary. 
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ONEIROMANCY. 

Chapter  I.— Op  Sleep  and  Dreams. 


One  branch  of  the  Egyptian  and  Baby- 
lonian magic,  and  one  upon  which 
great  stress  was  laid,  was  Oneiromancy, 
or  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  That 
^the  visions  of  the  night  were  the  means 
by  which  the  gods  conversed  with  men, 
instructed  them  as  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  informed  them  of  their  own  fate, 
was  a  doctrine  as  ancient  as  the  crea- 
tion. It  was  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  very  earliest  ages;  and 
when  we  find  it  prevailing  in  Memphis 
and  Babylon,  we  see  it  in  a  corrupt 
form,  and  made  the  foundation  of  an 
absurd  species  of  divination :  we  treat 
of  it  here  as  a  part  of  the  magic  prac- 
tised in  those  countries,  founded,  in- 
deed, upon  that  tradition  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  but  arranged  into  a  sys- 
tem by  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  the  properties  of  the 
body.  On  reading  the  accounts  pre- 
served in  the  sacred  writings,  we  are 
struck  with  a  circumstance  which  at 
once  does  away  with  all  suspicion  of 
imposture  on  the  part  of  •m^m^rt,' 
They  were  sent  for  by  Pharaoh,*  who 
related  to  them  his  dreams,  and  de- 
manded an  interpretation.  This  was 
an  office  which  they  were  evidently  in 
the  habit  of  performing, — for  dreams 
were  then  of  as  common  occurrence  as 
now,  and  every  dream  was  supposed 
to  have  its  particular  meaning.  "  Ami 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  that  his 
spirit  was  troubled,  and  he  sent  and 


called  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  wise  men  thereof;  and 
Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams,  but  there 
was  none  that  could  interpret  them 
unto  Pharaoh."  A  similar  case  is 
found  in  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. In  the  first  dream  of  this  monarch 
the  vision  was  forgotten,  and  the  inter- 
reters  were  required,  first,  to  tell  the 
ing  what  he  had  dreamed,  and,  next, 
what  was  the  interpretation  of  it.  This, 
therefore,  is  not  exactly  a  case  in  point, 
—  for  so  strong  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  divinely  caused  dream 
upon  the  mind  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
that,  though  the  circumstances  were  for 
the  moment  lost,  yet  there  wanted  but 
a  hint  to  bring  them  all  back  in  their 
original  force,  and  no  false  account  of 
the  matter  could  have  satisfied  him. 
Yet,  as  the  interpreters  could  not  know 
that  this  dream  nad  been  the  effect  of 
inspiration,  and  could  not  judge  how 
deep  bad  been  the  impression  which  it 
had  left,  it  looks  well  that  they  at- 
tempted no  imposition,  but  calmly  and 
respectfully  reasoned  with  the  infuriate 
king  on  the  extravagant  nature  of  his 
demand.  "The  king  answered  and 
said  to  the  Chaldeans,  The  thing  is  gone 
from  me;  if  ye  will  not  make  known 
unto  me  the  dream,  with  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a 
dunghill.  *  *  The  Chaldeans  answered 
before  the  king,  and  said,  There  is  not  a 
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man  upon  the  earth  that  can  shew  the 
king's  matter;  therefore  there  is  no 
king,  nor  lord,  nor  ruler,  that  asked 
such  things  at  any  magician,  or  astro- 
loger, or  Chaldean ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  the  king  rcquireth,  and  there 
is  none  other  that  can  shew  it  before 
the  king  except  the  gods,  whose  dwell- 
ing is  not  with  flesh."*  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  such  an  answer  had 
been  returned  to  the  royal  demand, 
and  so  great  was  the  king's  anger  in 
consequence,  that  he  ordered  his  savage 
decree  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  and 
all  the  "  wise  men"  of  Babylon  would 
have  been  slain,  leaving,  of  course, 
only  fools  alive.  Daniel,  however,  in- 
terfered, and  saved  himself  and  his 
brethren. 

After  this,  we  find  the  "  wise  men," 
the  Chaldeans,  the  soothsayers,  &c, 
are  still  patronised  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  called  on 
to  interpret  another  dream  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's. This  time  the  dream 
was  related,  and  the  interpretation 
alone  required  ;  and  the  king  himself, 
giving  an  account  of  the  transaction, 
said,  *'  Then  came  in  the  magicians, 
the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
soothsayers,  and  I  told  the  dream  be- 
fore them  ;  but  they  did  not  make 
known  unto  me  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream."t  Daniel  again  solved  the 
difficulty. 

From  this  we  may  gather,  first,  that 
the  interpreters  of  dreams  were  no  im- 
postors,—for,  had  they  been  such, 
they  would  not  have  frankly  acknow- 
ledged their  inability  to  expound  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. To  an  impostor,  one  dream  is 
the  same  as  another ;  his  only  concern 
would  be  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
king,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  manage 
his  predictions  as  to  save  his  own 
credit,  whatever  might  happen.  But 
the  interpreters  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  a  dream  uninterpreted  :  so 
extensively  were  their  services  em- 
ployed, that  we  find  the  chief  butler, 
ami  the  chief  baker,  very  much  per- 
plexed, \  because  they  could  not  have 
their  dreams  expounded ;  and  great 
were  their  professions  of  gratitude  when 
Joseph  took  upon  him  the  task.  The 
interpretation  of  a  dream  was,  there- 
fore, as  common  an  occurrence  as  any 
extraordinary  dream  itself ;  and  we 


may  be  sure  mat  few  dreams  of  princes 
were  not  related  and  interpreted.  Why 
was  it,  then,  that  those  who  had  b<*n 
in  the  habit  of  explaining  other  visions 
should  be  so  puzzled  with  these  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  They  interpreted 
dreams  according  to  a  system:  what- 
soever could  be  reduced  within  the 
rules  of  that  system  admitted  of  an  ei- 
position  ;  but  when  dreams  sent  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  probably  for  this 
very  cause  not  reducible  to  any  rules 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  were 
propounded  for  their  consideration, 
they  were  too  wise  to  attempt  any  im- 
position, but  at  once  acknowledged 
that  the  boundaries  of  their  art  did  not 
extend  to  these  visions.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  the  system  itself,  as  feras 
we  are  able  to  do  so. 

The  more  ancient  the  nation,  the 
more  uncorrupted  the  tradition ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  instead  of  attributing 
a  grosser  superstition  to  an  earlier  age, 
consider  that  the  belief  then  prevailing 
was  more  pure  than  that  which  after- 
wards prevailed.    This  we  shall  find 
to  be  the  case  in  all  mythological  sys- 
tems, and  this  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume to  be  the  case  here.  The  Egypt- 
ians and  the  Chaldeans  believed  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate 
existence  from  the  body ;  tliat  the  vital 
powers  resided  in  the  former,  though 
in  our  earthly  state  they  were  only 
available  by  the  organs  of  the  body; 
the  eye  was  the  organ  of  seeing,  but 
the  soul  was  all  sight ;  the  ear  was  the 
organ  of  hearing,  but  the  soul  was  all 
perception ;  and  thus,  when  the  bodily 
organs  were  destroyed  by  death,  the 
vital  powers  enjoyed  an  unlimited 
range.   These  notions  were  extended 
to  sleep,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the 
soul  then  enjoyed  a  temporary  freedom, 
during  which,  if  not  gifted  with  the 
power  of  seeing  into  futurity,  it  ** 
enabled  to  make  more  accurate  deduc- 
tions, and  to  form  clearer  anticipations, 
than  when  clogged  with  the  weight  of 
the  body.   Then,  too,  it  was  enabled 
to  hold  converse  with  those  numerous 
spiritual  beings  of  which  all  the  uni- 
verse was  held  to  be  full.  These  doc- 
trines were  taught  by  the  peripatetic 
philosophers,  and  there  is  every  rea»n 
to  believe  that  they  were  known  i" 
Egypt.    It  was  upon  a  belief  in  thl$ 
theory  that  Zeno  founded  his  opinion, 
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"  that  a  man  might,  from  the  nature 
of  his  dreams,  judge  of  his  improve- 
ment in  virtue,—  for  if  he  found  himself 
delighted  with  that  which  is  vicious, 
he  must  have  much  cause  for  vigilance 
when  awake ;  whereas,  if  vicious  en- 
gagements did  not  afford  him  gratifica- 
tion, but  if  his  powers  of  mind,  en- 
lightened  by  reason,  shone  out  like  a 
calm  and  waveless  sea,  for  the  reflection 
of  pure  images,  he  might  have  ground 
for  self-approbation."*  "When  we 
are  awake,"  observes  Plutarch,  "  if 
vice  appears,  it  is  as  it  were  under  a 
veil,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the 
opinions  of  men, — does  not  entirely 
give  itself  up  to  its  own  impulses,  but 
restrains  and  contends  with  them ; 
whereas,  in  sleep,  flying  beyond  opin- 
ions and  law,  and  transgressing  all 
modesty  and  shame,  it  excites  every 
lust,  and  stirs  its  evil  propensities,  aim- 
ing even  at  the  most  dreadful  crimes, 
and  enjoying  illegal  things  and  images 
which  terminate  in  no  pleasure,  but 
promote  disorder."  f  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  when  Diooysius  heard 
that  Marsyas  had  dreamed  of  cutting 
his  (Dionyiius's)  throat,  he  said,  had 
he  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dunking 
upon  it  he  would  never  have  dreamed 
it ;  "  he  shall  therefore  be  put  to  death," 
— which  was  accordingly  done.  Plato, 
too,  entertained  an  idea,  that  so  com- 
plete  might  be  the  government  of  rea- 
son over  the  mind,  as  to  influence  it 
even  during  sleep,  and  prevent  dreams 
not  of  a  virtuous  character.  If,  then, 
tlie  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  free  from 
vicious  impressions,  be  liberated  from 
the  influence  of  the  body,  allowed  to 
range  through  the  wonders  of  creation, 
and  enabled  to  perceive  somewhat 
more  of  its  own  nature  and  that  of  other 
spiritual  beings  than  when  imprisoned 
in  the  flesh,  it  became,  they  thought, 
advisable  to  treasure  up  the  reminis- 
cences of  those  glimpses  into  another 
state,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  them  to 


good  account  in  this.  Hence  they  di- 
vided dreams  into  the  oracular  and  the 
non-oracular :  J  those  which  were  the 
visions  of  the  soul  in  this  state  of  free- 
dom ;  those  conversations  with  other 
spiritual  essences,  and  those  glances  of 
futurity  which  it  then  enjoyed,  and 
those  which  were  merely  the  effect  of 
physical  circumstances ;  taking  note  of 
the  one  as  displaying  the  will  of  the 
gods  and  the  fate  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  other  as  exhibiting,  in  a  manner 
highly  useful  to  physicians,  the  state  of 
the  body.  But,  before  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  dreams 
were  interpreted,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  what  evidence  we  have  of  this 
separation  of  the  soul  and  body,  or, 
rather,  of  those  effects  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it. 

The  learned  and  eloquent  Sir  Thomas 
Crown,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  says, — 
"  Sleep  is  a  death  whereby  we  live  a 
middle,  moderating  point  between  life 
and  death,  and  so  like  death,  I  dare 
not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and  an 
half-adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my 
farewell  in  a  colloquy  with  God ;  after 
which  I  close  my  eyes  in  security,  con- 
tent to  take  my  leave  of  him  and  sleep 
unto  the  resurrection And  a  little 
before,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
during  sleep,  he  seems  to  intimate  that 
then,  during  the  slumber  of  the  senses 
the  reason  is  awake  the  most ;  not  that 
faculty  of  comparing  and  concluding 
which  we  generally  call  reason,  but  that 
instinct  of  the  soul  whereby  it  con- 
cludes without  comparing,  knows  with- 
out syllogising,  by  an  instantaneous 
operation  of  its  own  innate  faculties, 
and  which  instinct  transcendental  phi- 
losophers call  the  pure  reason,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  understanding  II 

•'At  my  nativity,"  says  Sir  Thomas, 
"  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorpius.  1  was  born  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece 


♦  Plutarch  (Wyttenbach),  vol.  ii.  p.  3t6.  t  Plutarch,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

£  Macrobtus  more  fancifully  divides  dreams  into  five  sorts, —  the  dream,  the 
vision,  the  ocular  dream,  the  insomnium,  and  the  phantasm.  The  first  is  a  figurative 
and  mysterious  represeatation  that  requires  an  interpretation  j  the  second  wee  on 
exact  represeatation  of  a  future  event  in  Bleep ;  the  third  was  a  dream,  representing 
some  priest,  or  divinity,  who  declared  to  the  sleeper  things  to  come ;  the  fourth  was 
a  common  dream,  not  deserving  of  attention ;  and  the  fifth  was  a  disturbed,  half- 
awake  sort  of  dreaming,  from  which  uo  information  could  be  derived,  and  among 
which  the  incubus,  or  nightmare,  is  to  be  placed.  Of  all  these  be  gives  instances  ; 
and,  as  among  our  illustrations  some  of  each  kind  may  be  found,  the  reader  is 
requested,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  separate  and  distinguish  them  for  himself. 

$  Book  ii.  sect.  12.  H  See  Kant,  Kritik  der  AW»  Vemunft. 
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way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth 
and  galliardise  of  company ;  yet  in  one 
dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  tho  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits 
thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as 
my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never 
studv  but  in  my  dreams,  and  this  time, 
also,  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions  ; 
but  oar  grosser  memories  hare  then  so 
little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understand- 
ings, that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can 
only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls  a  con- 
fused and  broken  tale  of  that  which  hath 
passed  :  and  men  do  sometimes,  upon  the 
Lours  of  their  departure,  speak  and  rea- 
son above  themselves, — for  then  the  soul, 
about  to  be  freed  from  the  body,  begins 
to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in 
a  strain  above  mortality."  • 

The  annals  of  medicine  furnish  us 
with  cases  of  a  double  consciousness,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  of  persons  who, 
having  been  subject  to  fits  of  derange- 
ment and  intervals  of  sanity,  lost  in 
the  one  state  the  memory  of  all  that 
had  been  done  to  or  by  them  in  the 
other  state ;  but  retained  a  perfect  re- 
collection of  events  that  had  taken 
place  when  their  minds  were  in  the 
same  condition.  Titus,  on  the  tem- 
porary return  of  sanity,  the  patient 
knew  all  that  had  been  done  in  his 
sane  intervals ;  and  on  the  periodical 
attack  of  derangement  he  lost  all  me- 
mory of  what  had  transpired  during  his 
previous  periods  of  sanity,  while  he  re- 
collected well  the  events  which  had 
marked  the  seasons  of  his  madness.  It 
has  been  argued  that  such  a  difference 
exists  between  the  states  of  sleep  and 
waking,  and  although  the  remembrance 
of  our  dreams  much  militates  against  it, 
it  does  not  altogether  overthrow  the 
theory  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It 
proves  only,  that  if  there  be  such  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  the  separation  is  not  so 
complete  as  in  the  morbid  state  before 
noticed.  A  stronger  argument  maybe 
adduced  by  the  denial  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
supposition,  that  surprise  is  never  felt 
in  dreams.  That  this  notion  is  not 
correct,  the  writer  of  this  has  had  ex- 
perimental proof,  and  has  also  been 
told  by  others  of  cases  in  which  sur- 
prise was  felt  in  dreams.  A  gentleman 
distinguished  in  the  medical  profession 
dreamed  that  he  was  about  to  take  off 
his  clothes,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
finding  himself  attired  in  various  arti- 
cles of  dress  to  which  he  was  not  ac- 
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customed,  and  against  which  he  felt 
considerable  objections.  At  another 
time,  being  out  with  a  friend  shooting, 
a  covey  of  partridges  was  started  ;  one 
flew  against  a  tree,  and  was  killed. 
The  dreamer  was  surprised,  as  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  occurring, 
though  he  had  often  considered  it  as 
very  likely  to  happen.  The  writer  of 
this,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Cam- 
bridge, spent  some  time  on  a  visit  at 
the  house  of  a  relation  in  Suffolk  ;  on 
his  return  to  Cambridge,  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  examination,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  still  in  Suffolk  (and  in  a 
room,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  at  Ely). 
Exceedingly  surprised  at  his  supposed 
carelessness  in  being  absent  at  such  a 
time  from  the  university,  and  vexed  at 
the  probable  consequences,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  satisfy  himself 
that  he  was  really  in  his  own  chambers 
in  college. 

In  all  these  cases  (and  they  might 
easily  be  multiplied),  the  surprise  was 
on  account  of  things  connected  with 
the  waking  life,  thoughts,  and  habits, 
of  the  individual ;  shewing,  conse- 
quently, that  the  standard  by  which 
things  are  measured  in  dreams — when 
they  are  measured  at  all— is  one  taken 
from  the  ideas  and  occurrences  of  this 
waking  world.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  feeling  of  surprise  is  rare  in 
the  dreaming  state,  because  the  faculty 
of  comparison,  upon  which  surprise 
depends,  and  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
soning, not  the  imaginative  faculties,  is 
seldom  then  in  a  state '  of  activity. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  anecdotes 
upon  which  the  theory  of  the  soul  being 
set  at  liberty  during  sleep  depends  for 
evidence. 

Dr.  Cheyne  gives  an  account  of 
a  Col.  Townshend,  who  had  the  power 
of  throwing  himself  into  a  state  re- 
sembling death  whenever  he  pleased, 
and  of  coming  to  himself  again  at 
pleasure.  On  one  occasion,  he  ex- 
ercised this  power  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  C,  Mr.  Skrine,  and  Dr.  Baynard, 
at  Bath.  He  placed  himself  on  his 
back  ;  his  respiration  became  gradually 
insensible,  his  pulse  ceased,  no  motion 
of  the  heart  was  to  be  felt,  and  a  mirror 
held  to  his  lips  was  not  clouded  by  his 
breath.  After  continuing  in  this  state 
about  half  an  hour,  he  recovered. f  We 
are  not  told  any  tiling  of  his  dreams  or 
his  sensations  during  this  period ;  hut 


•  Kelig.  Med.  b.  ii.  sect.  11.        t  Dr.  Cheyne  on  English  Maladies 
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Augustine,  in  his  Dc  Civitute  Dri,  lias 
been  more  particular.    Speaking  of  a 
similar  case,  that  of  the  presbyter  Res- 
titutus,  he  says  that,  when  in  this  state 
of  apparent  death,  the  presbyter  heard 
loud  voices.*  Cardan,|  too,  boasted  a 
similar  power,    lie  then  had  a  faint 
hearing  of  those  who  conversed  about 
him  ;  but  he  lost  all  sense  of  pain, 
even  when  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
With  regard  to  long,  trance-like  sleep, 
we  have  many  strange  stories,  some 
well,  some  ill  authenticated.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  place  the  anecdote 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  of  Epime- 
nides,  who  slept  for  one-and- fifty 
years  ;  unless,  as  Barthelimy  supposes, 
the  account  be  meant  to  bealtegorically 
taken ;  and  the  notice  taken  by  Crantz  J 
of  a  German  student,  who  slept  seven 
years  without  intermission.    None  of 
these,  however,  will  bear  any  com- 
parison with   the    seven  canonised 
sleepers,  who,  taking  a  siesta  in  a 
cave  while  Decius  was  persecuting  the 
Christians,  slept  on  for  196  years,  and 
never  thought  of  waking  till  the  storms 
of  Pagan  persecution  were  entirely 
passed,  and  the  empire  had  long  been 
altogether  Christian  in  profession.  This 
waking  was  in  the  30th  year  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  :  they  were  ac- 
companied by  their  dog,  who  slept  and 
woke  with  them.  This  tale  is  believed 
by  Mohammedans  and  well  as  Christ- 
ians ;  and  it  is  among  them  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  grudging,  ava- 
ricious man, —  he  would  not  throw  a 
bone  to  the  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers. 
But,  to  come  nearer  our  own  time, 
and  to  reports  which  require  belief. 
M.  Gualtear  drew  up,  al  the  request  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  an  account  of  a 
woman  named  Guasser,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  regularly  taken  with  cata- 
lepsy twice  a-day  ;  during  which  time 
she  sunk  into  a  profound  steep,  and 
was  deprived  of  all  external  and  in- 
ternal sensation  :  her  limbs  grew  hard 
and  rigid,  like  stone,  and  her  pulse 
became  almost   imperceptible ;  her 
respiration,  however,  was  not  affected. 
This  fit  came  on  regularly  every  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  and  continued 
till  twelve,  when  she  gradually,  and 
by  convulsive  movements,  recovered 
the  use  of  her  limbs.    After  allowing 


her  time  enough  to  dine,  the  fit  came 
on  again,  and  lasted  till  eight ;  from 
which  time  she  remained  awake  till 
eight  the  next  morning.  She  reached 
the  age  of  eighty,  having  survived  her 
disorder  nearly  twenty  years. §  The 
most  extraordinary  instance,  however, 
of  sleep,  during  which  a  kind  of  sepa- 
ration took  place  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  is  related  by  Mr.  Howison, 
in  his  Foreign  Scenes.  The  part  which 
relates  to  himself  no  one  can  doubt, 
and  it  is  certainly  important.  The  re- 
lation of  his  German  friend,  Engel,  we 
abridge,  as  a  curiosity;  its  evidence 
may  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr.  II. 
says : — 

"  I  returned  to  Holguin  iu  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing set  out  for  Guibara  harbour,  having 
learned  that  the  sloop  was  ready  to  pur- 
sue her  voyage.    However,  on  going  on 
board,  I  found  she  would  not  leave  port 
till  the  next  night ;  and  as  the  time 
hung  rather  heavy,  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  master  of  u  schooner  that 
lay  near  us,  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  seo 
his  collection  of  shells.   When  the  even- 
ing was  pretty  far  advanced,  be  con- 
ducted me  to  the  cabin,  which  was  al- 
most full  of  large  packages,  and,  point- 
ing out  wbere  I  was  to  sleep,  left  me 
alone.    I  felt  a  heavy,  suffocating  smell, 
but  did  not  think  of  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  bales,  and  immediately  went 
to  bed.  Soon  afterwards,  I  was  harassed 
by  wild  and  frightful  dreams,  and  sud- 
denly awaked  about  midnight,  bathed  in 
a  cold  dew,  and  totally  unable  to  speak 
or  move  ;  however,  I  knew  perfectly 
well  where  I  was,  and  recollected  every 
thing  that  had  occurred  the  preceding 
day,  only  1  could  not  make  any  bodily 
effort  whatever,  and  tried  in  vain  to  get 
up,  or  even  to  change  my  position.  '1  ho 
watch  on  deck  struck  four  bells,  and  I 
couuted  them,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  beats,  but  re- 
ceived the  vibrations  through  my  body. 
About  this  time,  a  seaman  came  into  the 
cabin  with  a  light,  and  carried  away  an 
hour-glass  that  hung  upon  a  nail,  without 
observing  me,  though  I  made  several 
efforts  to  arrest  his  attention.  Shortly 
after,  a  pune  in  the  skylight  was  broken 
in  by  accident,  and  I  saw  the  fragments 
of  glass  drop  upon  the  floor.    These  cir- 
cumstances actually  occurred,  as  I  found 
on  inquiry  next  day ;  and  I  mention 
them   to  prove  that  the  sensations  I 


*  Lib.  xiv.  c.  :*> 4.  t  He  Varietate  Reruro,  lib.  viii.  c.  45. 

♦  Vandal,  lib.  viii.  c.  39. 

§  Considerations  sur  un  Souiroeil  Extraordinaires,  Mcmoixes  de  I'.Acndt  mic  do 
Uerlin. 
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describe  were  realities,  and  not  the  off- 
spring of  perturbed  dreams.  My  ina- 
bility to  move  was  not  accompanied  witb 
pain  or  uneasiness,  but  I  felt  as  if  tbe 
principle  of  life  had  entirely  departed 
from  my  frame.  At  length  I  became 
totally  insensible,  and  continued  so  till 
an  increase  of  the  wind  made  the  sea  a 
little  rough,  which  caused  the  vessel  to 
roll.  The  motion,  I  suppose,  had  the 
effect  of  awakening  me  from  my  trance, 
and  I  managed,  somehow  or  other,  to  get 
up,  and  go  on  deck.  My  memory  was 
totally  lost  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  I  hud  no  ideas  conuected  with 
any  thing  that  was  not  present  before 
me  :  I  knew  that  I  was  in  a  ship,  but  no- 
thing more.  While  in  this  state,  I  ob- 
served a  man  drawing  water  from  the 
sea  in  buckets,  and  requested  him  to  pour 
onu  upon  my  head.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  did  so,  and  all  my  faculties  were 
immediately  restored.  I  acquired  a  most 
vivid  recollection  of  a  vast  variety  of  ideas 
and  events  which  appeared  to  have  pasted 
through  wv  mind,  and  occupied  me  during 
the  time  of  my  supposed  insensibility.  All 
this  singular  constitutional  derangement 
had  arisen  from  a  copious  inhalation  of 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  ;  for,  on  examining 
the  cabin,  I  found  that  the  piles  of 
packages  there  consisted  of  that  narcotic 
plant,  and  that  quantities  of  it  lay  even 
under  my  bed,— in  short,  that  the  sloop 
contained  almost  nothing  else.  I  should 
not  have  been  so  particular,"  adds  Mr. 
If.,  "in  mentioning  these  circumstances, 
had  I  not  heard  something  analogous  to 
them  from  a  German  oculist  whom  I 
met  in  Havannah.  This  old  man  (named 
Kngel),whowas  altogether  a  very  singu- 
lar character,  told  me  that  the  digitalis, 
or  foxglove  j  the  belladonna,  or  night- 
shade ;  and  several  other  plants  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  possessed  peculiar  properties 
which  were  not  generally  known  even  by 
tho  medical  profession.  When  adminis- 
tered, he  said,  in  a  certain  way  (query, 
how  ?),  they  could  be  made  to  act  so 
powerfully  and  directly  as  sedatives,  as 
to  destroy  all  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion,  without  affecting  tbe  animal  life, 
or  impeding  its  necessary  and  healthy  ac- 
tions and  functions ;  but  with  this  re- 
markable peculiarity,  that  the  mind  or 
soul  did  not  participate  in  tbe  comatose- 
ness  which  affected  its  mortal  tenement, 
but  was  more  than  usually  active  and  ex- 
cursive. On  these  occasions,  however, 
the  individual  to  whom  it  belonged  had 
no  perception  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
His  body  enjoyed  an  animal  existence, 
as  it  were,  without  sensation,  and  no- 
thing more.  But  when  the  effect  of  the 
narcotic  was  dispelled,  either  by  counter- 


agents  or  by  timo,  he  recovered  from  his 
lethargy,  and  active  life,  memory,  will, 
and  intelligence  returned,  with  a  per- 
fect (?)  knowledge  of  all  the  operations 
which  his  mind  had  gone  through,  from 
the  moment  of  his  losing  his  perceptions, 
to  that  of  his  reviving  and  their  being 
restored.  The  German  explained  all  this 
in  the  following  way :  —  Life  and  the 
soul,  he  said,  are  separate  essences, 
though  intimately  connected  together; 
and  when  the  powers  of  the  former  have 
been  enfeebled  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
latter  disengages  itself  from  the  body, 
and  continues  its  agency  unlimited  and 
unembarrassed  by  the  encumbrance  of 
corporeal  matter.  However,  on  the  ani- 
mal functions  beginning  to  recover  their 
natural  vigour,  their  immortal  inmate  is 
attracted  back  by  a  peculiar  sympathy  to 
its  earthly  tenement ;  and  the  human  be- 
ing which  they  jointly  compose  awakes 
to  intelligence,  end  suddenly  recollects 
all  the  ideas  that  have  passed  through 
his  mind  during  the  period  of  his  sus- 
pended animation.  These  my  friend  de- 
scribed as  often  being  vivid,  original, 
and  marvellous  beyond  description,  anil 
such  ss  entirely  exceeded  the  concep- 
tions of  man  in  his  natural  state  of  ex- 


After  this,  he  goes  on  to  relate  the 
way  in  which  he  first  became  aware  of 
this  singular  property  of  narcotic  plants. 
It  appears  that  during  his  youth  he  had 
lodged  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  which 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  minor  uni- 
versities ;  and  in  the  same  house  lodged 
a  student  named  Meidenvold,  whose 
pursuits  were  medical.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  intimacy  soon  sprung  up  be- 
tween Engel  and  Meidenvold.  The 
latter  was  a  singular  personage,  and 
was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing himself  in  a  remarkably  mys- 
tical manner.  But  he  had  a  practice 
of  retiring  on  a  certain  night  every  week 
to  a  building,  of  which  he  kept  the  key, 
and  into  which  he  allowed  none  but 
himself  to  enter.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  day. 
When  he  left  the  place  he  was  pale 
seemed  also  in  a  state 
of  deep  dejection.  But  he  commenced 
diligently  writing,  and  then  pursued  his 
usual  studies.  After  making  many  at- 
tempts to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
mysterious  student,  but  in  vain,  Engel 
determined  to  watch  him.  This  he 
accordingly  did  by  climbing  up  to  one 
of  the  windows  of  his  secret  study ; 
and  there,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in  the 


•  Howison's  Foreign  Scenes,  vol.  i.  p.  '279,  and  aeq. 
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apartment,  he  beheld  Meidenvold  lying 
on  n  board  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
and  apparently  dead.  II is  first  idea 
was  to  force  the  door  and  hasten  to 
his  assistance ;  but,  on  a  further  view 
of  the  apartment  and  the  position  of 
the  student,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  whole  was  designed.  lie  watched 
again  another  night,  and  made  his  way 
iuto  the  chamber;  from  which,  however, 
he  could  not  get  out.  lie  found  the 
surface  of  Meidenvold's  body  cold,  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  the  breathing  very  feeble 
and  contracted.  Engel  by  accident 
put  out  the  light,  and  could  not  con- 
tinue his  observations  minutely;  but 
after  three  hours  he  heard  a  succession 
of  deep-drawn  sighs,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  imperfect  light  of  the  windows, 
he  observed  the  student  raise  himself 
up  and  lean  his  head  on  his  hand .  lie 
gradually  gained  an  erect  position, 
stagge  red  across  the  room,  and  plunged 
into  a  bath.  After  a  little  altercation 
as  to  Engel's  intrusion,  Meidenvold 
told  him  that  the  state  in  which  he  had 
been  was  produced  by  the  use  of  night- 
shade, hemlock,  and  other  narcotic 
herbs;  and  that,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  cataleptic  fit  thus  occa- 
sioned, he  partook  of  a  sort  of  super- 
human existence,  of  which,  after  a  little 
interval,  he  had  a  vivid  and  distinct 
recollection.  He  stated  that  many  of 
his  ideas  and  feelings  thus  caused  he 
had  written  in  a  book,  which  he  pro- 


mised to  shew  Engel ;  but  the  latter 
found  him  one  day  dead  in  his  private 
study,  and  the  book  was  never  found. 
The  tale  is  admirably  told  by  Mr. 
Ilowison,  who  seems  to  have  placed 
some  faith  in  it ;  and  it  may  very  pro- 
bably have  had  a  substratum  of  truth* 
That  most  captivating  book,  The  Con- 
fissions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater, 
will  furnish  an  excellent  commentary 
on  it ;  and  we  have  an  instance,  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  not  very  dis- 
similar. He  slept,  and  very  probably 
under  the  influence  of  opium ;  and 
during  this  sleep  composed  more  than 
two  hundred  lines  of  exquisite  poetry. 
Part  he  committed  to  paper  imme- 
diately, and  would  have  finished  themj 
but  an  untimely  visitor  took  him  off ; 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  task,  all 
trace  of  the  lines  following  what  he 
had  written  were  past  away  from  his 
mind.  They  are  the  lines  commencing 
thus :  — 

"  In  Cambalu  did  Kbobla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree, 
Where  Alf,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea." 

All  these  effects  might  very  well  have 
taken  place,  without  that  separation  of 
the  soul  and  body  for  which  many 
Germans  even  in  the  present  day  con- 
tend, and  for  which  they  adduce  many 
arguments,  rather  more  profound  than 
intelligible.   The  theory  has  been  no- 


•  The  following  enrious  anecdote  is  told  by  Lady  Fnnsbawe  in  her  Memoirs: — 
"  My  mother's  funeral  cost  my  father  above  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Dr.  Howlsworth 
preached  her  funeral  sermon,  in  which,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  he  told  before  many 
hundreds  of  people  this  accident  following  :— that  my  mother  being  sick  to  death  of  a 
fever  three  months  after  I  was  born,  which  was  the  occasiou  abe  gave  me  suck  no 
longer,  her  friends  and  servants  thought  that,  to  all  outward  appearance,  she  was  dead, 
and  ao  lay  almost  two  days  and  a  night ;  but  Dr.  Winston,  coming  to  comfort  my  father, 
went  into  my  mother's  room,  and  looking  earnestly  on  her  face,  said,  '  She  was  so 
handsome,  and  now  looks  so  lovely,  I  cannot  think  she  is  dead ;'  and  suddenly  took  a 
lancet  out  of  bis  pocket,  and  with  it  cut  the  sole  of  her  foot,  which  bled.  Upon  this 
he  immediately  caused  her  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed  again  and  to  be  rubbed,  and  such 
other  means  to  be  used  as  brought  her  to  life ;  and,  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  two  of 
her  kinswomen  stand  by  her,  my  Lady  Knollys  and  my  Lady  Russell,  both  with  great 
wide  sleeves,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  and  said, 4  Did  you  not  promise  me  fifteon 
years,  and  are  you  come  again  V  which  they  not  understanding,  persuaded  her  to  keep 
ber  spirits  quiet  in  that  great  weakness  wherein  she  thon  was  ;  but  some  hours  after, 
she  desired  my  father  and  Dr.  Howlsworth  might  be  left  alone  with  her,  to  whom  she 
said, '  I  will  acquaint  you  that,  during  the  time  of  my  trance,  1  was  in  great  quiet, 
but  in  a  place  I  could  neither  distinguish  nor  describe  ;  but  the  sense  of  leaving  my 
girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children,  remained  a  trouble  upou  my  spirits. 
Suddenly,  I  saw  two  by  me  clothed  in  long  white  jrarments,  and  methought  I  fell 
down  with  my  face  in  the  dust,  and  they  asked  why  I  was  troubled  in  so  great 
happiness.  I  replied,  Ob,  let  me  have  the  same  grant  given  to  Ilezekiab,  that  1  may 
live  fifteen  years  to  see  my  duughter  a  woman ;  to  which  they  answered,  It  i»  done  : 
and  then,  at  that  instant,  I  awoke  out  of  my  trance and  Dr.  Howlsworth  did  there 
affirm,  that  that  day  she  died,  just  fifteen  years  from  that  time."—  Mt»mrs,  p.  20. 
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ticed  here,  because  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  one  ;* 
and  if  taken  as  the  principal  part  of 
oneiromancy,  and  considered  as  based 
on  the  tradition  of  dreams  undoubtedly 
divine  in  their  origin,  it  will  rescue  the 
idea  of  interpreting  dreams  from  being 
necessarily  absurd,  though  it  will  still 
be  open  to  the  imputation  of  incorrect- 
ness. As  practised  in  the  earliest  ages, 
it  was  certainly  not  ridiculous,  though 
it  soon  became  so  in  succeeding  times. 
We  will,  before  we  turn  to  the  rules  by 
which  dreams  were  expounded,  take  a 
glance  at  the  more  rational  system 
which  supposes  them  to  be  often 
caused  by  external  impressions.  This 
is  abundantly  made  out  by  experience. 
Every  one  knows  that  if  a  person  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  cold,  either 
by  being  uncovered  or  otherwise,  the 
dreams  will  be  corresponding  :  the  in- 
dividual will  suppose  himself  to  be 
travelling  over  bleak  mountains  or 
across  snowy  plains.  If  a  noise  be 
made  (not  loud  enough  to  wake  him), 
he  will  be  immediately  furnished  with 
a  visionary  cause ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  in  cases  like  tins,  where 
the  external  impression  is  sudden,  the 
whole  dream  will  be  frequently  sug- 
gested at  the  moment,  though  it  will 
appear  to  take  some  time  in  passing 
before  the  mind ;  and  the  noise  from 
without,  appearing  to  take  place  in  its 
proper  order  at  last,  will  sometimes 
wake  the  sleeper.  For  example,  a  door 
is  shut  with  some  violence  by  the  side 
of  a  person  sleeping;  forthwith  there 
rises  up  in  his  mind  the  phantasm  of 
an  army.  lie  is  in  connexion  with  it, 
and  is  well  aware  of  all  his  own  rela- 
tions to  it,  and  its  designs.  Hie  order 
is  given  to  charge ;  and  a  discharge 
of  artillery  precedes  the  attack.  He 
awakes,  and  finds  himself  awakened 
by  the  shutting  of  the  door,  which 
suggested  the  last  circumstance  of  his 
dream.  Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  things  are  only  accidental  coinci- 
dences—  the  shutting  of  the  door  and 
the  visionary  discharge  of  cannon — for 
they  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  for 
this ;  and,  indeed,  if  at  any  time  a  sud- 
den impression  on  the  sensorium  be 
the  means  of  awakening  a  dreamer, 
a  train  of  prior  circumstances  will  so 
arrange  themselves  in  his  mind,  that 
the  actual  sensation  from  without  shall 
exactly  coincide   with   the  visionary 


sensation  from  within.  If  this  be  true, 
and  there  is  very  little  to  be  said 
against  it,  it  would  seem  that  die 
sleeping  mind  is  not  cognoscent  of 
time,  or  of  periods  of  duration ;  and 
this  non-recognition  of  periods  of  dur- 
ation seems  to  be  one  of  those  things 
in  which  an  eternal,  disembodied  spirit 
differs  from  one  clothed  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  specula- 
tion would  lead  us  we  know  not  whither. 
There  are  things  which  in  this  world 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  and 
these  are,  perhaps,  of  them. 

One  more  slice  of  metaphysics  before 
we  conclude  this  chapter.  The  circum- 
stance of  man  dreaming  has  been  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  immateriality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cicero 
has  taken  this  ground  of  argument : 
and  the  dreaming  of  beasts  has  been 
mentioned  by  Lucretius  as  a  proof  to 
the  contrary ;  for  he  implies,  if  men 
have  souls,  and  you  know  it  by  their 
dreaming,  so  have  beasts,  for  they 
dream  :  but  you  deny  souls  to  beasts, 
therefore  your  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  with  regard  to  men.  Such 
would  have  been  his  language,  Itad 
Lucretius  been  a  logician  rather  than 
a  poet.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
told,  in  answer  to  this,  that  brutes  have 
souls,  whether  immortal  or  not.  "  The 
spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  downwards," 
says  the  Scripture ;  and  the  following 
argument  has  been  offered  in  proof  of 
their  immortality:  Death  came  into 
the  wofld  by  sin ;  therefore,  if  man  had 
not  sinned,  there  would  have  been  no 
death  in  the  world  —  consequently, 
animals  would  not  have  died.  From 
this  we  judge  that  they  were  created 
in  the  first  place  immortal,  especially 
as  they  were  not  intended  for  man's 
food  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence. But  if  by  the  sin  of  roan  (not 
their  own)  they  suffered  death,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  happy  state 
of  existence  will  be  awarded  to  them  in 
a  future  state  ?  We  leave  this  argument 
without  comment  —  valeat  quantum. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  late 
learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
Fulgosius,  who  has  preserved  a  great 
number  of  similar  relations,  says  that 
a  certain  Carthaginian  physician,  whose 
name  was  Gennadius,  doubted  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  saw  in  a 
dream  a  youth,  who  shewed  him  a 
beautiful  city,  and  departed.    On  the 


*  Sec  the  epistle  of  Hippocrates  to  Philopajmen,  quoted  in  the  next  chapter. 
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following  night  he  returned  •(gain,  and 
asked  Gennadi  us  whether  he  recollected 
him.  Hie  physician  replied  that  he  did, 
and  also  the  city  which  he  had  shewed 
him.  "  What  are  you  about  ?"  said 
the  youth.  "  Sleeping/'  replied  Gen- 
nadius.  Then  the  youth  a  second  time 
departed,  leaving  him  quite  convinced 

Chap.  II. — The  Interi 

Having  so  far  treated  upon  the 
theories  by  which  onetromancy  was 
supported,  and  beheld  it,  if  it  has  one, 
upon  its  philosophical  side,  we  must 
now  reverse  the  picture,  and  look  at 
the  silly  rules  by  which  the  significa- 
tion of  dreams  was  decided.  Of  these 
rules  we  must  first  remark  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  they  are  of  late 
date.  We  have  no  treatise  on  the 
subject  earlier  than  that  of  Artemidorus, 
and  he  professes  to  have  had  recourse 
to  no  guide  but  experience.  His  ex- 
perience, however,  was  not  his  own 
merely,  but  he  had  collected  the  opi- 
nions of  many  others,  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  t  lown wards.  He  was  born 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius;  and  took  the  surname  of  Dal- 
dianus,  from  Daldis,  in  Lydia,  the 
birthplace  of  his  mother.  He  travelled 
a  great  deal ;  and  wherever  he  went  he 
collected  stories  and  opinions  concern- 
ing dreams.  Some  doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
Oneirocritica,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
surdities it  contains ;  it  appears  with- 
out much  reason :  for  if  a  man  could 
spend  a  long  life  in  investigating  so 
futile  a  subject,  he  may  well  be  thought 
capable  of  writing  a  silly  book  near  the 
close  of  it.  W  ith  regard  to  the  work 
itself,  it  has  its  value.  Gerard  Vossius 
says  of  it,  "  If  we  look  at  the  matter 
which  it  contains,  nothing  can  be  more 
vain  than  that  book ;  yet  the  reading  of 
it  is  useful,  on  account  of  the  varied 
information  which  he  has  mingled  in  it, 
concerning  ancient  rites,  and  human 
nature  in  general." 

"  Dreams, "says  this  visionary, "  which 
represent  any  thing  as  happening  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  which  are  called 
•  propria,'  do  for  the  most  part  signify 
events  that  shnll  happen  to  that  indi- 
vidual. Yet  this  rule  is  not  universal, 
for  sometimes  the  events  hare  occurred 
to  the  parents  or  the  children  of  the 
dreamer.  Thus  a  certain  person  dreamed 
of  his  own  death,  and  it  happened  that 


of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  he 
argued,  if  his  mind  beheld  a  city  when 
the  eyes  of  his  body  were  closed,  and 
his  whole  frame  lay  dormant,  so  might 
his  soul  continue  to  live  and  exercise 
those  wonderful  powers  with  which  it 
was  endowed,  though  the  body  might 
moulder  away  in  the  tomb. 

'RETATION  OF  DREAMS. 

his  father  departed  this  life,  who  was  in- 
deed another  person,  but  yet  a  partaker  of 
the  same  body  and  soul  with  the  dreamoi . 
Again,  another  seemed  in  a  dream  to  be 
beheaded,  and  his  father  also  died,  who 
to  him  had  been  the  cause  of  life  and 
light,  even  as  the  head  is  to  the  body. 
So  also  it  happened  to  one  who  imagined 
that  he  was  blinded  :  be  lost  not  his  sight, 
but  his  son,  who  was  dear  to  him  as  his 
eyes. 

On  the  other  hand,  dreams  which  re- 
fer to  others  generally  are  tokens  of 
some  event  about  to  happen  to  others. 
Yet  this  is  not  always  the  case  : 

"  A  person  dreamed  that  his  father  was 
burned,  and  he  himself  very  shortly  after 
died  ;  as  though,  on  account  of  the  sor- 
row which  the  event  must  cause  him, 
the  father  would  be  consumed.  Again, 
an  individual  d  roamed  of  the  death  of  his 
mistress,  and  he  soon  alter  died  himself; 
the  dream  signifying  that  lie  should,  by 
some  means  or  other,  be  deprived  of  her 
pleasant  society.  So  the  head  refers  to 
a  father,  the  foot  to  a  slave ;  the  right 
hand  to  a  mother,  to  a  son,  to  a  friend, 
to  a  brother ;  the  left  hand  to  a  wife,  a 
mother,  a  mistress,  a  daughter,  a  sister  ; 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  to  a  wife  or  a  mistress. 
And  other  things  in  like  manner  are  to  be 
considered  "* 

All  these  rules  are  to  be  considered 
as  having  reference  only  to  private  per- 
sons ;  for  the  dreams  of  princes  relate 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  are  no 
longer  merely  matters  that  concern 
themselves.  This  author  gives  direc- 
tions for  interpreting  409  kinds  of 
dreams,  many  of  them  such  as  could 
never  occur  to  a  Christian  of  our  day, 
and  which  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  darkest 
picture  of  ancient  Roman  morals  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found.  Vices  even 
more  hideous  than  the  foul  pages  of 
Martial  mention,  are  in  this  work  spoken 
of  as  matters  of  common  occurrence  in 
dreams ;  and  here  we  are  certainly  at 
lilierty  to  adopt  the  reasoning  of  Diony- 
sius,  and  say  that,  if  such  things  were 


*  Book  i.(  c.  ?. 
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not  practised,  they  would  not  be 
dreamed  of.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  reasoning  which  Artcmidorus 
adopts,  we  take  at  random  the  54th 
and  55th  chapters  of  the  third  book  : 

"Of  a  Key.    Chap.  54. 

"  A  key  seen  in  dreams,  by  one  about 

to  marry,  signifies  that  bis  wife  will  be 
faithful  and  a  good  housekeeper  :  to  one 
about  to  purchase  a  female  slave,  it  pre- 
dicts a  good  servant  It  forbids  travel- 
ling, inasmuch  as  it  signifies  detention 
and  exclusion ;  for  a  key  is  made  not  for 
open,  but  for  closed  doors  (by  permission 
it  is  made  to  open  the  one  and  to  close 
the  other),  otherwise  there  is  no  need  of 
a  key  nor  of  doors ;  but  now,  when  no 
guard  is  present,  then,  the  doors  being 
made  fast,  a  key  is  used.  Justly,  there- 
fore, a  key,  seen  in  a  vision,  is  an  obstacle 
to  those  about  to  travel.  To  those  who 
are  about  to  manage  and  administer  the 
property  of  others,  it  signifies  fidelity 
and  authority. 

*' Of  a  Cook.    Chap.  55. 

"  To  see  a  oook  in  one's  bouse  in  a 
dream  is  good  for  one  proposing  to  marry, 
for  a  cook  is  needed  at  a  murriage  ;  and 
even  the  poor,  who  on  auoh  occasions 
lengthen  out  their  feasts,  need  then  n  cook. 
Hut  to  sick  persons  it  signifies  an  increase 
of  their  disease  and  inflammation,  on  ac- 
count of  roasting,  and  various  other  modes 
of  applying  heat  used  by  cooks,  by  which 
the  humours  becomo  sharp,  ns  the  most 

relate.  The  dream  also  signifies  teurs, 
on  account  of  the  smoke  which  is  excited 
by  a  cook.  It  signifies  the  revealing  of 
hidden  things,  and  the  bringing  to  light 
transactions  done  in  private,  since  the 
works  of  a  cook  are  openly  brought  forth 
to  the  guests,  and  appear  as  they  are." 

A  specimen  of  an  unfortunate  dream, 
and  a  singular  mode  of  reasoning,  may 
be  found  in  his  decision  concerning 
dreams  of  marriage,  lib.  ii.  ch.  70 : 

"  Since  wedlock  is  like  to  death,  and 
dreams  of  death  signify  marriage,  I  shall 
here  speak  of  nuptials  [the  foregoing 
chapters  are  of  a  very  funereal  character]. 
For  a  sick  person  to  dream  of  marrying 
a  virgin  portends  death ;  for  the  same* 
things  which  happen  to  one  married 
happen  to  one  dead.  It  is,  however, 
a  good  dream  to  one  about  to  enter  upon 
some  new  negotiation,  for  it  signifies 

i       i  hoping 


trood  thins:  it  foretells  that 


will  turn  out  ns  he  desires ;  for  he  who 
marries  certainly  receives  some  property, 
which  his  wife  brings  us  her  marriage 
)K>rtion.  To  other  persons  it  signifies 
troubles  and  perturbations}  for  without 
such  marriut'cs  are  not  brought  about. 
But  if  any  man  shall  dream  of  marrying 
a  widow,  he  shall  set  about  some  already 
commenced  business,  and  that  with  good 
success.  But  if  any  one  dreams  that  his 
wife  is  married  to  another,  it  portends 
either  a  change  in  his  own  plans,  or  a 
separation  from  his  wife  ;  and  if  a  wo- 
man, during  her  husband's  life,  imagine 
that  she  is  married  to  another  man,  it 
signifies  that  she  shall  bury  her  husband, 
or  in  some  other  way  be  separated  from 
him.  But  I  have  observed  that  this  does 
not  always  take  place,  but  only  when  tbo 
wife  has  no  children,  no  immediate  ex- 
pectation  of  any,  and  is  occupied  in  no 
commercial  business.  If  she  has  a  daugh- 
ter, she  shall  give  her  in  marriage.  If 
about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  that  child 
shall  be  a  daughter,  who  shall  be  brought 
up  and  married  ;  and  thus,  not  exactly 
herself,  but  a  part  as  it  were  of  her  own 
person,  shall  be  given  in  marriage  to 
another  man.  If  she  be  engaged  in  auv 
commercial  transactions,  it  signifies  tlut 
she  shall  contract  a  partnership  with  some 
man  in  such  business."* 

After  five  books  of  such  information, 
he  gives  a  great  number  of  dreams,  to 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  premises  ;  of 
which  we  will  take  one  or  two,  before 
we  dismiss  this  most  celebrated  of 
interpreters. 

"  A  certain  person,  trying  to  fly,  wal- 
ker* baok  by  a  friend,  whose  name  was 
Julius,  and  who  held  him  by  the  right 
foot.  Shortly  after  he  was  about  to  de- 
part from  Rome,  and  had  prepared  everr 
thing  for  his  departure.  The  month  of 
July  was  now  at  hand,  and  he  was  de- 
layed by  some  inconvenience"  (it  ought, 
of  course,  to  have  been  the  gout  in  his 
right  foot)  ;  "  yet  he  was  not  delayed  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  because  in  his 
dream  it  was  a  friend  by  whom  ho  had 
been  delayed."— Book  r.,  ch.  70. 

"  A  certain  sick  person  went  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  in  his  dream  asked 
the  god  whether  be  should  recover. 
Jupiter  nodded  to  him,  looking  down- 
wards upon  him.  The  next  day  he  died, 
which  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  god 
looking  downwards.  That  this  was  not 
contrary  to  rule,  we  shall  see  by  another 
example. 

"  A  certain  woman,  being  iU.  dreamed 
that  she  asked  Ve 


*  "  For  the  same  tilings  happen  to  those  who  marry  and  to  those  who  die ;  for 
there  is  a  gathering  together  of  friends,  as  well  mole  as  female,  and  crowns,  and  aro- 
und ointments,  und  deeds  of  settlement."— Book  ii.,  c.  54. 
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recover,  and  the  god  doss  shook  her  head, 
looking  upwards  ;  jet  the  woman  got 
well.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  pre- 
ceding instances,  for  the  looking  upwards 
of  a  god  or  goddess  portends  a  favourable 
issue."— Book  v.,  ch.  71,  72. 

"  An  individual,  dreaming  that  he 
drank  powdered  mustard,  was  tried  for 
his  life,  and  condemned  to  death— for 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  drink  mustard  , 
nor  is  it  at  all  potable,  as  may  be  learned  by 
the  proverb, '  Who  ever  drank  mustard  V 
Therefore  the  judge  condemned  him  to 
death." — Book  v.,  ch.  5. 

"  An  individual,  against  whom  a  law- 
suit was  brought,  dreamed  that  he  had 
lost  all  the  notes  and  memorials  that  he 
had  prepared  for  his  justification.  The 
next  day  he  was  set  free  from  all  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  the  action, 
which  was  the  meaning  of  the  dream  ; 
for  when  an  action  is  finished,  notes  and 
memorials  are  of  no  further  use  to  the 
partiea."-Book  v.,  ch.  10.  • 

From  all  this  we  see  that  any  dream 
might  signify  any  event.  The  train  of 
argument  is  not  particularly  clear  to 
modern  eyes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  completely  satisfactory  to 
those  who  consulted  Artemidorus  or  his 
disciples.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  sort  of  reasoning  that 
prevailed  among  the  sages  of  Egypt  or 
Babylon  ;  for  by  these  rules  any  dream 
might  be  interpreted,  and  by  these  in- 
stances any  interpretation  might  be 
justified. 

A  Latin  translation  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1537,  by  Cornarius,  an 
Italian  physician;  who  prefaced  it  with 
a  dedicatory  letter  to  Pucheynurus  and 
Megobacchus,  two  eminent  physicians 
of  the  time.  In  the  course  of  this  letter, 
he  excuses  the  art  from  the  charge  of 
absurdity;  and  states  his  own  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  made  subservient  to 
medicine.  He  quotes  Hippocrates  to 
the  following  effect: 


*'  When  the  body  is  at  rest,  the 
is  in  motion,  and  permeating  all  parts 
of  the  body,  governs  its  habitation ,  and 
performs  itself  all  the  actions  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame.  For  the  sleeping  body  feels 
not ;  but  the  spirit,  being  awake,  knows 
and  sees  visible  things — hears  audible 
things— moves,  touches,  sorrows,  ob- 
serves. In  fine,  whatever  be  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  and  whatever  those  of 


the  soul,  the  latter  in  sleep  performs 
them  all.  He,  therefore,  who  knows 
rightly  how  to  judge  of  these  thiugs, 
has  attained  a  great  part  of  wisdom;  uud 
those  who  judge  concerning  things  of 

this  sort,  have  an  art  that  is  not  falla- 

>» 


Cornarius,  as  may  be  supposed  by 
his  translating  the  work  of  Artemidorus, 
was  himself  a  great  believer  in  the  sig- 
nificancy  of  dreams,  and,  like  him,  had 
had  no  small  experience ;  for  he  says 
that  he  should  write  at  very  great  length 
indeed,  were  he  to  mention  the  in- 
stances in  which  intimate  friends  of  his 
own,  men  of  eminent  talent  and  high 
rank,  had  been  so  divinely  warned  in 
dreams  as  to  become  greatly  serviceable 
to  their  countries.  Instead,  however, 
of  giving  any  account  of  these  interpo- 
sitions of  Providence,  he  relates  a  dream 
of  that  eminent  father  of  medicine, 
whose  opinions  he  had  before  quoted. 
In  his  epistle  to  Philopcemon,  Hippo- 
crates says : 

"  I  was  anxious  and  thoughtful  con- 
cerning Democritus,  to  visit  whom  the 
Abderites  had  sent  for  me,  when  falling 
asleep,  I  saw  towards  morning  *Escu- 
lapius  before  me,  and,  lo!  we  were  at 
the  gates  of  Abdera;  but  .Esculapius 
did  not  appear  mild  and  gentle  as  his 
statues  represent  him,  but  fierce  in  aspect 
and  rough  in  manner :  vast  dragons,  a 
kind  of  reptiles,  followed  him,  leaving  a 
long  train  behind  them  and  hissing  as 
though  in  woods  and  deserts :  his  attend- 
ants bore  boxes  full  of  medicines  care- 
fully sealed.  Then  the  god  offered  me 
his  hand,  which  I  willingly  took,  and 
prayed  him  that  I  might  go  on  and  that 
he  would  not  forsake  me  in  the  cure  ;  but 
he  replied, 4  At  present  you  have  no  need 
of  me ;  but  this,  the  common  goddess  of 
mortal  and  immortals,  will  conduct  you, 
being  a  stranger and  I  turned  round 
and  beheld  a  woman,  tall  and  beautiful, 
splendidly  but  simply  adorned,  the 
spheres  of  whose  eyos  shone  with  a  pure 
light,  so  that  you  would  think  it  to  be 
the  brightness  of  the  stars.  The  god 
then  disappeared ;  but  that  woman,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  led  me  benignly  with  a 
slow  step  through  the  city,  and  when 
we  were  near  to  the  house  in  which  a 
lodging  had  been  prepared  for  me,  slio 
vanished  like  a  spectre,  merely  saying, 
'  To-morrow  will  1  meet  thee  at  the  house 
of  Democritus    but  while  she  was 


•  An  instance  of  a  ridiculous  dream  is  thus  given  in  a  note  :— "  Visus  est  sibi 
quis  in  podice  os  habere,  et  dentes  raagnos  et  pulchros,  ac  vocem,  per  ipsum  edere,  ac 
cibum  capere,  et  quxcunque  per  os  fieri  sotent  omnia  similiter  habere.  Ob  petu- 
lantiam  lingute  patriam  suam  reliquit,  et  in  exilium  expulsus  eat ;  pnetennitto  dicere 
causaa  verisimiles,  enim  et  rationabiles  erant  eventus."— Lib.  t.,  ©.  68. 
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mi;  round,  I  said,'  I  beseech  thee,  excel- 
lent lady,  tell  mo  who  thou  art,  and  by 
what  name  thou  wilt  be  called  !'  '  Truth,' 
replied  she; '  but  who  is  this  approaching?' 
for,  of  a  sudden,  another  woman  ap- 
proached with  an  evil  countenance,  bolder 
and  more  hasty.  '  Opinion/  said  she ; '  and 
she  dwells  with  the  Abderites.'  I  there- 
fore arose  from  sleep  and  interpreted  the 
dream  to  myself— that  Democritus  needed 
not  n  physician,  since  the  god  of  medicine 
itself  had  departed,  in  token  that  there 
was  neither  necessity  nor  business  for  the 
healing  art;  but  Truth  herself,  to  shew 
how  sound  was  the  mind  of  Democritus, 
dwelt  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vain  opinion  that  his  intellects  were 
affected,  dwelt  with  the  Abderites.  And 
these  things,  my  friend  Philopuemen,  I 
believe  to  be  true,  and  certainly  they  are 
so,  nor  do  I  despise  dreams,  particularly 
wlien  they  preserve  so  good  a  consistency 
as  this.  Medicine  and  divination  are 
sister  arts,  since  the  father  of  both  is  one, 
even  Apollo — our  progenitor,  who  per- 
ceives both  present  and  future  diseases, 
who  heals  those  who  are  and  those  who 
are  about  to  he  sick.  Farewell."* 

This  dream  of  the  venerable  father 
of  medicine  was  in  all  probability  in- 
tended to  be  received  as  an  instructive 
and  amusing  allegory,  just  as  Cicero 
relates  the  dream  of  Scipio,  and  Xeno- 
phon  that  of  Hercules.  We  will  now 
take  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
relations  of  dreams  which  have  reached 
us,  and  this  may  be  divided  into, 

1.  Dreams  which  are  said  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  doing  good. 

2.  Dreams  which  are  said  to  have 
been  verified,  but  of  which  we  can 
discern  no  useful  purpose. 

3.  Dreams  which  are  said  to  have 
caused  their  own  fulfilment. 

4.  Dreams  which  have  apparently 
failed  of  their  effect. 

1.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  \  that 
Thcmistocles,  when  approaching  the 
city  of  Leontocephalus,  fell  asleep  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  In  a  dream  he 
beheld  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  into 
the  lion's  jaws,  he  must  avoid  the  lion's 
head  (Leontocephalus  signifies  lion's 
head).  In  return  for  this  caution  the 
goddess  demanded  of  him  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  daughter,  Mnesiptoleme,  as 
her  priestess.  The  information  was  not 
lost.    Themistocles  took  another  route, 


and  thereby  avoided  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pisidians,  who  were  lying 
in  wait  for  him  at  that  city,  being  bribed 
by  Kpixia,  the  Persian,  to  kill  him. 
In  remembrance  of  this  he  built  a 
temple  to  Cybele  at  Magnesian,  and, 
according  to  the  divine  command, 
caused  his  daughter  to  officiate  as 
priestess.  Another  dream  of  his  is 
said  to  have  been  equally  fortunate  in 
its  results.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Plutarch  had  the  faculty 
of  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  when  writing  in 
this  state  he  was  not  very  particular 
about  authorities.  Alexander  was  the 
hero  of  a  tale  no  less  marvellous.  His 
friend  Ptolemy  had  been  wounded  in 
a  battle,  and  Alexander,  sleeping  in 
the  same  room  with  him,  saw  in  a 
dream  the  serpent  beloved  by  his  mo- 
ther, Oiympias;  and,  according  to  her 
account,  the  divine  father  of  Alexander 
himself.  In  his  mouth  the  serpent 
held  an  herb,  which,  he  said,  was  a 
sure  vulnerary,  and  if  applied  to  the 
wound  of  Ptolemy,  he  would  recover. 
On  awaking,  the  king  gave  so  accurate 
a  description  of  the  plant,  that  it  was 
soon  found,  and  the  effects  were  just  as 
he  anticipated.  J  An  interesting  coin- 
cidence, which  Cicero  himself  treated 
as  such,  may  be  found  in  his  own 
works,  and  in  Valerius  Maximus.§ 
Being  obliged,  by  a  conspiracy  of  his 
enemies,  to  quit  Home,  he  was  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Atina;  and  there 
sleeping,  he  imagined  himself,  wander- 
ing through  desert  places,  to  have  met 
Caius  Marius,  who  was  arrayed  in  the 
consular  ornaments  and  preceded  by 
the  lictors.  Marius,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  de- 
jection, and  being  told,  gave  him  in 
charge  to*  one  of  the  lictors,  who  was 
commanded  to  place  him  in  the  tomb 
of  Marius;  for  there,  said  the  aged 
consul,  is  placed  the  hope  of  safety  and 
belter  fortune ;  and  so  it  happened — 
a  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate, 
passed  in  the  Marian  temple  of  Jupiter, 
recalled  Cicero  to  Rome.  One  more 
instance  of  a  dream  being  the  instru- 
ment of  good  may  be  found  in  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  this  will  suffice.  The 
night  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,|| 
Minerva  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Ar- 


*  Ded.  Kpist,  to  Connar.  Tran.  A  rem,  t  Plut.  in  Them. 

t  Quintus  Curtius,  hb.  ix.  c.  27. 

$  De  Divin.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.    Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  $  5. 

||  Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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tonus,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  and 
directed  him  to  tell  that  prince  on  no 
account  to  be  absent  from  the  battle. 
This,  on  account  of  severe  illness,  had 
been  Augustus's  intention.  He,  on 
hearing  the  vision  of  Artorius,  changed 
his  mind  and  was  carried  out  in  a  litter 
to  battle;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
fight,  the  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Brutus,  and  he  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  had  he  not  obeyed  the  in- 
timation of  the  divine  will  given  by 
Artorius.  None  of  these  anecdotes  re- 
quire any  comment,  the  three  former 
rest  ou  very  doubtful  authority.  Cicero 
believed  the  fourth  to  be  merely  a 
singular  coincidence;  and  with  regard 
to  Artorius,  his  advice  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  army. 

St.  Augustine  speaks  of  some  dreams 
of  which  he  heard.  One  he  relates  is, 
that  a  claim  having  been  made  upon  a 
person  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
father,  the  father  himself  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  the  young  man  and  pointed 
out  to  him  where  was  the  receipt ;  this 
being  produced,  the  claim  was  of  course 
abandoned.  This  is  adduced,  says  St. 
Augustine,  as  a  proof  that  the  father 
cared  still  for  his  son,  and  appeared 
to  him  in  sleep  to  save  him  from  trouble 
and  vexation.  He  then  observes,  that 
this  could  not  be  the  case  in  another 
instance  which  he  relates,  in  which 
Eulogius,  a  quondam  disciple  of  his, 
and  who  had  met  with  some  difficulties 
in  the  works  of  Cicero,  had  them  cleared 
up  by  Augustine  himself ;  who,  or  as  he 
observes,  something  like  him,  appeared 
and  explained  the  passage  to  Eulogius. 
Augustine  was  at  a  distance,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  was,  there- 
fore, he  infers,  no  party  to  the  transac- 
tion. He  asks,  then,*  why,  if  a  person 
thus  living  be  the  subject  of  an  in- 
structive vision,  why  may  not  one  dead 
be  so  also  without  the  interference  of 
the  spirit  itself? 

2.  Dreams  which  are  said  to  have 
have  been  verified,  but  of  which  we  can 
discern  no  useful  purpose.  Alcibiades 
imagined  in  a  dream  that  he  was  wrap- 
ped round  with  the  cloak  of  his  mistress, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  slain,  and 
his  dead  body  being  cast  out  naked, 


she  did  cover  it  with  that  very  cloak. 
This  is  called  by  Valerius  Maximus  no 
fallacious  omen.f  Hamilcar,  the  Car- 
thaginian commander,  when  besieging 
Syracuse,  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  de- 
claring that  he  should  the  next  day  sup 
in  that  city.  Greatly  rejoiced,  and 
imagining  that  such  a  vision  could  only 
be  a  presage  of  victory,  he  brought  up 
his  troops  the  next  day  with  double 
confidence;  but  a  dissension  having 
taken  place  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Sicilians  in  his  army,  the  Sy- 
racusans  took  advantage  of  their  want 
of  union,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  besiegers,  and  carried  away  among 
others  Hamilcar  himself.  So  that  in 
that  very  city  in  which  he  had  expected 
to  sup  as  a  victor,  he  was  necessitated 
to  sup  as  a  captive. 

14  While  Dionysius,  the  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  yet  in  n  private 
station,  a  lady  of  noble  family,  Himera 
by  name,  dreamed  that  she  was  admitted 
into  heaven,  and  there  saw  a  powerful 
man  of  a  swarthy  and  freckled  com. 
plexion,  bound  with  iron  chains  to  the 
throne  of  Jupiter.  She  asked  the  youth 
who  conducted  her  who  this  being  was, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  the  diro  fate  of 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  that  when  loosed 
from  his  chains  he  should  occasion  the 
destruction  of  many  cities.  This  dream 
she  published  the  next  day.  After  that, 
Fortune,  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  Sy- 
racusans  and  injurious  to  the  lives  of  the 
innocent,  had  burled  Dionysius,  freed 
from  the  celestial  custody,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  their  ease  and  tranquillity ;  Hi- 
mera beheld  him  entering  the  city  in 
which  she  dwelt,  attended  with  a  great 
crowd  ;  she  immediately  exclaimed,  This 
is  the  man  whom  I  saw  in  my  dream." 

As  soon  as  the  tyrant  heard  this  he 
put  her  to  death  .J 

Aterius  ttufus§  was  about  to  give  a 
great  exhibition  of  gladiators  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  dreamed  the  night  before 
that  he  had  been  pierced  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  them.  He  went,  however,  to 
the  theatre,  and  one  of  the  Itetiarii 
being  placed  near  him,  excited  his  at- 
tention; and  on  looking  at  the  roan 
closely,  he  declared  that  that  was  he 
whom  he  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and  that 
he  feared  he  should,  by  his  hand,  lose 
his  life.    His  proposition  was,  how- 


*  Quomodo  fiant  ista  nescio,  sed  quomodo  libet  fiant,  cur  non  eodem  modo  fieri 
credimus,  ut  in  somnis  quisque  videat  mortuum,  quomodo  fit,  ut  videat  et  vivum  am- 
bobus  utique  nescientibus  neque  curantibus  ;  quia  vel  quando  vel  ubi  eorura  imagines 
somniet  ? — Aitoustinb,  de  Curd  pro  Mortuif  gtrenda . 

f  Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.7.  *  Ibid.  $  Ibid. 
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ever,  overruled  ;  but  that  same  evening 
he  was  accidentally  slain  by  the  object 
of  his  fear.  A  singular  dream,  with  its 
no  less  singular  fulfilment,  is  related  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  AOrantcs, 
vol.  i.  p.  270.  The  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Lonate,  Junot,  having  been 
on  horseback  all  the  day,  and  ridden 
above  twenty  leagues  in  carrying  the 
orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  lay  down 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue  without  un- 
dressing, and  ready  to  start  up  at  the 
smallest  signal.  Hardly  was  he  asleep 
when  he  dreamed  he  was  on  a  field  of 
battle  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  Before  him  was  a  horseman 
clad  in  armour,  with  whom  he  was  en* 
gaged :  that  cavalier,  instead  of  a  lance, 
was  armed  with  a  scythe,  with  which 
he  struck  Junot  several  blows,  par- 
ticularly one  on  the  left  temple.  The 
combat  was  long,  and  at  length  they 
seized  each  other  by  the  middle;  in  the 
struggle  the  vizor  of  the  horseman  fell 
off,  and  Junot  perceived  that  he  was 
fighting  with  a  skeleton.  Soon  the 
armour  fell  off,  and  Death  stood  before 
him  armed  with  his  scythe.  "  I  have  not 
been  able  to  take  you/'  said  he,  "  but  I 
will  seize  one  of  your  best  friends.  Be- 
ware of  me  V*  Junot  awoke  in  a  cold 
perspiration.  The  morning  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn,  and  he  could  not  sleet) 
from  the  impression  he  had  received. 
He  felt  convinced  that  one  of  his  brother 
aides-de-camp,  Muiron  or  Marroont, 
would  be  slain  in  the  approaching  fight. 
In  effect  it  was  so.  Junot  received  two 
wounds,  one  on  the  left  temple,  which 
be  bore  to  the  grave,  and  another  on 
the  breast,  but  Muiron  was  shot  through 
the  heartl 

These  are  but  specimens  of  a  very 
numerous  class  of  dreams.  They  were 
verified ;  but,except  in  the  last  case,  the 
meaning  was  only  known  when  the 
prediction  had  been  accomplished.  The 
same  observations  we  shall  see,  by  and 
by,  applying  with  an  equal  degree  of 
force  to  oracles. 

3.  Dreams  which  are  said  to  have 
caused  their  own  fulfilment. 

When  the  mother  of  Archbishop  Ab- 
bott was  very  near  her  confinement,* 
she  dreamed  that,  though  a  poor  wo- 
man herself,  if  she  could  eat  a  pike,  her 
son  would  be  a  great  man.  She  sought 
accordingly  with  much  zeal,  till  at  last 
she  saw  one  in  some  water  that  ran  near 


her  house  at  Guilford  ;  she  seized  upon 
it  and  immediately  devoured  it.  This 
circumstance  being  much  talked  about, 
several-  persons  of  wealth  and  influence 
offered  to  be  sponsors  to  the  child  when 
born ;  and  those  who  did  so,  kept  him 
both  at  school  and  at  the  university, 
till  he  arrived  at  distinction.  The  fol- 
lowing, unless  it  were  a  political  con- 
trivance, may  be  placed  in  the  same 
class.  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
dreamed  tint  he  sowed  gold  in  a  field, 
and  that  the  seed  sprung  up,  flourished, 
and  ripened;  but  that  soon  after  the 
golden  harvest  was  reaped,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  worthless  stubble ;  and  that 
then  he  heard  a  voice  proclaim  that 
Mithridates  was  fled  to  the  Euxine  Sea, 
carrying  with  him  all  the  harvest.  The 
king  being  now  awakened,  was  ex- 
ceedingly terrified:  he  resolved  to  cut 
off  Mithridates,  and  communicated  his 
intention  to  13emctrius  exacting  from 
him  a  previous  oath  of  silence.  Deme- 
trius, who  was  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards Mithridates,  was  only  prevented 
by  a  reverence  for  his  oath  from  telling 
him  the  danger  in  which  he  stood. 
Taking  him,  however,  aside,  he  wrote 
on  the  sand  with  the  point  of  his  spear, 
"  Fly,  O  Mithridates  1"  Warned  by 
the  counsels  of  his  friend,  Mithridates 
fled,  and  founded  in  Cappadocia  a 
kingdom  f  which  long  survived  that  of 
Macedonia,  t  This  relation  is  taken 
irom  r  lutarcit. 

4.  Dreams  which  have  apparently 
failed  of  their  effect. 

Among  such  may  be  classed  that 
very  curious  relation  given  by  Cicero,  § 
of  the  two  Arcadian  friends  who,  travel- 
ling together,  arrived  at  Megara,  and 
there  one  lodged  at  an  inn,  the  other 
at  a  friend's  house.  The  latter,  in  his 
first  sleep,  appeared  to  behold  his 
friend  supplicating  for  aid  against  the 
innkeeper,  who  was  preparing  to 
murder  him.  He  started  up  in  alarm, 
but  not  thinking  the  dream  merited 
attention,  he  again  composed  himself 
to  sleep.  His  friend  again  appeared, 
telling  him  that  assistance  was  now 
useless,  for  the  intended  murder  had 
oeen  commuted ,  uui  conjurcu  mm 
that,  although  he  had  afforded  no  suc- 
cour to  the  living,  he  at  least  would 
not  permit  the  crime  to  go  unavenged. 
The  murdered  persou  also  stated  that 
the  body  had  been  thrown  into  a  carl 


*  Theory  of  Dreams,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  t  That  of  Pontus, 

X  Theory  of  Dreams,  vol.  i.  p.  5*.  $  D«  Dirin.  lib.  ii.  e.  6B. 
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and  covered  with  dung,  and  that  it  was 

in  contemplation  to  carry  it  out  of  the 
city  very  early  the  next  rooming.  These 
instructions  were  obeyed,  the  cart  was 
stopped,  the  body  found,  and  the  inn* 
keeper  brought  to  justice.  Here,  sup- 
posing  the  truth  of  the  relation,  the 
object  of  the  dream  was  not  to  cause 
the  execution  of  the  innkeeper,  but  to 
save  the  life  of  the  traveller;  and  if  we 
divide  the  vision  into  two  parts,  and 
contend  that  the  object  of  the  latter 
was  accomplished,  we  must  grant  that 
the  former  altogether  failed  of  its  effect. 

"  Tho  dreams  of  avarice/'  says  the 
author  of  the  Theory  of  Dreams,  quoting 
Holinshed,  ««  hove  seldom  been  produc- 
tive of  much  good.  A  rich  man  in  Wales 
having  dreamed  thret*  nights  successively 
that  there  was  a  chain  of  gold  hidden 
under  the  headstone  of  a  well  named  St. 
Barnard's  Well,  went  to  tho  place,  and, 
putting  his  hand  into  the  hole,  was  bitten 
by  an  adder ;  and  not  many  years  since, 
as  the  interesting  recluses  of  Llangollen 
would  testify,  a  deluded  cobbler  was  dig* 
ging,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Dinas  Bruno, 
which  overhangs  the  vale,  in  search  of 
gold." 

Two  curious  dreams,  shewing  the 
effect  of  an  evil  conscience  on  the  sen- 
sorium  arc  related  by  Proclus  in  his 
doubts  concerning  Providence:  they 
may  be  found  at  pp.  63  and  64  of  Tay- 
lor s  Translation. 

"  For  they  say  that  Apollodorus  the 
Tyrant  saw  himself  in  a  dream  scourged 
and  boiled  by  certain  persons,  und  his 
heart  exclaiming  from  the  kettle,  '  I  am 
the  cause  of  these  thy  torments ;'  but 
Ptolemy ,  who  was  called  Thunder  (Cerau- 
nus),  thought  be  was,  in  a  dream,  called 
to  judgment  by  Seleucus,  and  that  vul- 
tures and  wolves  sat  there  as  his  judges. 
Such  are  the  preludes  to  the  wicked  of 
impending  punishment." 

These  examples  will  suffice,  and  for 
the  most  part  tney  require  no  comment. 
Generally  speaking,  we  shall  find  that 
any  remarkable  coincidence  between 
dreams  and  real  transactions  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  well  known 
to  all — that  we  arc  most  likely  to  dream 
of  that  which  has  the  greatest  share  of 
our  waking  thoughts.  It  will  hardly 
be  quite  fair  to  the  author  of  the  Theory 
of  Dreams  not  to  state  what  that  theory 
is.  The  book  is  an  amusing  collection 
of  anecdotes,  and  the  writer  says,*  "The 


general  theory  to  which  the  author  is 

inclined  is,  that  no  dreams,  excepting 
those  involved  with  the  history  of  re- 
velation, can  have  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with,  or  can  afford  any  assist- 
ance towards  discovering  the  secrets  of 
futurity." 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of 
dreams  without  noticing  the  means  to 
which  the  ancients  had  recourse  in 
order  to  obtain  prophetic  dreams.  The 
ski  us  or  auimnis  oucreu  in  saennce  be- 
longed to  the  priest.  This  was  the 
case  under  the  Mosaic  law, -J-  from 
which  many  of  the  most  interesting 
ceremonies  among  the  heathen  were 
borrowed.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews, 
in  the  days  of  their  apostasy,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  heathens  put  these 
skins  to  a  superstitious  purpose.  Virgil 
gives  an  instance  of  this  in  the  following 
lines : — 

"  First  on  the  fleeces  of  the  slaughtered 
aheep, 

By  night  die  sacred  priest  dissolves  in 
sleep ; 

When  in  a  train  before  bis  wc 


Thin  airy 


eye, 


fly; 
the 


He  calls  the  powers  who  guard  the  in- 
fernal floods, 
And  talks,  inspired,  familiar  with  the 

Sods ; 
read  oracle  the  prince  with- 
drew, 
And  first  a  hui 
slew; 

Then  on  their  fleeces  lay,  and  from  the 
wood 

He  heard  distinct  these  accents  of  the 
god."— Pitt's  /En,  b*  viii. 

"  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  "  like  all  rude  people,  hail 
various  superstitious  modos  of  inquiring 
into  futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was 
the  togharm.  A  person  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  newly  slain  bullock,  and 
deposited  beside  a  waterfall,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation, 
where  the  scenery  around  him  suggested 
nothing  but  objects  of  horror.  In  this 
situation  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
question  proposed,  and  whatever  was  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  his  exalted  imagi- 
nation, passed  for  the  inspiration  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  who  haunt  these  desolate 
recesses.  •  •  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper, 
minister  of  North  Uist,  told  me  that  one 
John  Erach,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  as- 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  15*. 


t  Levit,  viii.  8. 
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sured  him  it  was  his  fete  to  be  led  by  his 
curiosity  with  some  who  consulted  this 
oracle,  and  that  he  was  a  night  within 
the  bide  above-mentioned,  during  which 
time  be  felt  and  heard  such  terrible  things 
that  he  could  not  express  them.  The 
impression  made  on  him  was  such  as 
would  never  go  off ;  and  he  said,  for  a 
thousand  worlds  he  would  not  again  be 
concerned  in  the  like  performance,  for  it 
ltad  disordered  him  to  a  high  degree." 

Such  superstitions  might  be  expected 
from  a  race  of  men  so  imaginative  as 
the  Highlanders ;  nor  will  it  appear 
very  surprising,  that  similar  means, 
only  less  terrific,  should  have  been 
occasionally  resorted  to  in  the  convent.4 
The  Franciscans,  among  whom  super* 
natural  visions  were  peculiarly  abund- 
ant, used  to  note  with  great  care  the 
mat  upon  which  any  brother  had  lain 
while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  A  portion 
of  the  spirit  which  rested  upon  him 
was  believed  to  hallow  the  very  straw 
upon  which  he  lay,  and  those  who 
afterwards  slept  upou  it  expected  to  he 
visited  with  celestial  dreams.  Pliny, 
in  his  Natural  History,  mentions 
several  ways  of  obtaining  or  repelling 
peculiar  dreams.  Hie  shoulder  of  a 
chamelion,f  for  example,  enabled  a 
person  who  possessed  it  to  dream  of 
whatsoever  he  pleased.  Anise}  hung 
about  a  bed  drove  away  disagreeable 
visions ;  and  on  the  contrary,  an  herb 
called  pycnocomon,§  caused  them. 
Nor  must  the  recipe  of  Robert  Burton 
be  forgotten;  which  cannot,  however, 
be  exactly  recommended.  "  Piso  com- 
mends frications;  Andrew  Borde,  a 
tiood  draught  of  strong  wine  before  one 
goes  to  bed.   I  say  a  nutmeg  and  ale, 


[May, 

or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with 
a  toast  and  nutmeg ;  or  a  posset  of  the 
same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning  ; 
but  inethiuks  for  such  as  have  dry 
brains,  are  much  more  proper  at 
night." |J  Afterwards  he  quotes  a  story 
rather  more  to  the  purpose.  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  asked  one  of  the  seventy 
interpreters  what  was  the  best  way  of 
securing  pleasant  dreams,  and  was  told 
to  use  celestial  meditations  and  honest 
actions  when  awake. If  It  will  hardly 
be  necessary  to  make  any  recapitulation 
of  the  contents  of  these  two  chapters. 
We  have  seen  that  there  was,  and  still 
is,  a  metaphysical  theory,  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  embraced  by  some 
very  distinguished  men  even  amonjj 
moderns;  that,  according  to  this  theory, 
it  is  possible  that  dreams  may  be  tbe 
expaliations  of  a  spirit  for  a  season 
disembodied,  possibly  capable  of  having 
some  glances  into  futurity,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  despised .  Knowing  this, 
however  different  our  own  opinions  may 
be,  wc  shall  hesitate  before  we  visit 
with  our  contempt  those  among  the 
ancients  who  believed  in  oneiromancy. 
The  practice  was,  no  doubt,  always  fal- 
lacious, and  often  contemptible,  but  we 
must  not  confound  the  theories  of  phi- 
losophers with  the  practices  of  mounte- 
banks. In  many  respects  we  are  not 
much  better  informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  spirit  or  the  properties  of  matter  titan 
the  ancients;  that  we  are  free  from  many 
of  their  errors  is  to  be  attributed  quite 
as  much  to  our  greater  knowledge  of 
the  limits  set  to  human  science,  as  to 
our  more  successful  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena. 


*  Somniandi  modus  Franciscanorum  hinc  ducitoriginem  antiqui  moris,  fuit  oracuk 
et  futurorum  pracscientiam,  quibusdom  sdhibitis  sacris,  per  insomnia  dari,  qui  mos  talis 
erat,  ut  victimas  crederent,  mox  eacrificio  peracto,  sub  pellibus  cacsarum  ovium  incu- 
bantes  somoia  captarent  eaque  lympbatica  somnia  verissimos  exitus  sortiri.  Et  mo- 
nachi  super  storca  cubant,  in  qua  alius  frater  exstaticus  fuerat  somniatus  sacrificat 
missam  preces  et  jejunia  adhibet,  inde  ut  communiter  fit  de  amoribus  per  somnia 
consulit,  redditque  responsa  pro  occurrentibus  spectris. — Moretiai  Deprav.  Rel. 
Orig.  p.  162. 

t  Book  xxxviii.  c.  8.  J  Book  xx.  c.  17.  $  Book  xxvi.  c.  8. 

||  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  ii.  sect.  2.  Memb.  5.  %  Ibid. 
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ONE  OR  TWO  GUESSES  AT  ONE  OR  TWO  TRUTHS. 


The  clock  struck  six  as  we  passed 
with  hasty  steps  over  the  smooth- 
shaven  courts  ot  Trinity,  upon  a  golden 
morning  in  July,  in  our  way  to  letter 
B  in  the  New  Court.  Having  at  length, 
with  lingering  foot  and  slow,  gained 
our  elevated  abode,  we  joyfully  reclined 
npon  a  sofa,  and  resigned  ourselves  to 
the  reminiscences  of  the  Huntingdon 
Ball,  from  which  one  of  Jordan's 
hacks  had  just  transported  us.  Eyes, 
arms,  ankles,  costumes,— all  indolently 
floated  through  the  imagination,  in  pic- 
turesque confusion,  like  white  sheep 
and  clear  streams  glimmering  amid 
verdant  woods  ;  or  a  landscape  of 
Claude  broken  up  in  a  dream. 
"  Eyes  !M  we  exclaimed,  internally ; 
"  what  a  beautiful  essay  for  Fra$er 
might  be  written  upon  eyes!"  A 
mere  collection  of  passages  would  be 
an  agreeable  task,  describing  their 
charms  from  Helen  to  Lady  Jersey. 
Musaus,  in  his  history  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  has  imparted  an  uncommon 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes  of  the  lady  — 

 OS  3i  TaXtuti 

T{ut  x*?***  •^tormm  nfvXt*xf  tTf  h  rit 

Let  the  reader  ponder  upon  the  full 
beauty  of  the  word,  «#•*«*.  Petronius, 
a  great  authority  in  all  questions  of  this 
nature,  gives  to  eyes  the  appellation  of 
facttos ;  and  represents  Venus,  the 
Loves,  and  Pleasure  herself,  dwelling 
in  the  midst.  We  owe,  perhaps,  to 
the  Orientals  the  darts  and  arrows  of 
the  eyes.  Mussus,  when  portraying 
Leander's  sudden  passion  for  Hero, 
affirms  that  the  beauty  of  a  modest 
woman  penetrates  more  swiftly  than 
the  sharpest  javelin.  JEschylus  has  a 
similar  metaphor,  applied  to  Helen,  in 
the  Agamemnon,  Milton,  also,  intro- 
duces the  image  into  that  delicious 
love-scene  of  Parad  ise,  where  Eve, 
whose  eye  "  darted  contagious  fire," 
is  conducted  by  Adam 

■■  —  "  to  n  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  em. 
bower'd." 

Spenser  represents  the  Graces  silting 
on  the  eyelids  ;  and  his  Italian  masters 
have  exhausted  the  fertile  combinations 
of  their  fancy  in  the  same  descriptions. 
VOL.  XIX.  no.  cxixi. 


Whilst  occupied  in  these  meditations, 
the  laces  of  the  last  evening  began  to 
dawn  more  freshly  upon  our  recol- 
lection ;  and  the  verses  of  Martial 
dropped  from  our  lips  : 

"  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit.  lascive  Properti  j 

Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycoris  erat  \ 
Fama  est  argnti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulli ; 

Lesbia  dictavit,  docte  Catulle,  ti Hi. 
IS  on  me  1  elignus,  nec  spernet  luantua 
vatem ; 

Si  qua  Corinna  mihi," 

While  delivering  these  elegant  lines, 
ore  rotundoy  our  left  hand  had  now 
taken  down  the  original  edition  of 
Burton^i  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  —  a 
ponderous  tome,  of  greater  value  than 
the  hundred  volumes  of  Lardner's  Cy- 
clopaditt ;  and  which  Johnson  declared 
to  be  the  only  book  able  to  draw  him 
from  his  bed  two  hours  before  his 
usual  time  of  rising.  Open  the  mine 
where  you  will,  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
treasure.  We  turned  instinctively  to  a 
learned  disquisition  upon  dancing.  Let 
us  hear  the  erudite  Oxonian  : 

"  Constantino  makes  Cupid  himself  a 
great  dancer,— by  the  same  token,  as  he 
was  capering  among  the  gods,  he  flung 
down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which,  distilling 
upon  the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it 
red ;  and  Callistrates,  by  the  help  of 
Dsdalus  about  Cupid's  statue,  made 
many  maidens  daneing.  At  his  and 
Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  pre* 
sent  to  grace  the  feast,  Ganymede  ailed 
nectar  in  abundance  (as  Apuleius  de- 
scribes it)  ;  Vulcan  was  the  cook  j  the 
Hours  made  all  fine  with  roses  and 
flowers  ;  Apollo  played  on  the  harp  ;  the  * 
Muses  sang  ;  but  his  mother,  Venus, 
danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content. 
Witty  Lucian,  in  that  pathetic  love  pass- 
age, or  pleasing  description  of  Jupiter's 
stealing  ofEuropa,  and  swimming  from 
Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  culm, 
the  winds  hushed ;  Neptune  and  Arnphi- 
trite  riding  in  their  chariot,  to  break  the 
waves  before  them  ;  the  Tritons  dancing 
round  about,  with  every  one  a  torch  ; 
the  Sea-nymphs,  half  naked,  keeping  time 
on  dolphins'  backs,  and  singing  Hy- 
meneas ;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the 
top  of  the  waters  ;  and  V  enus  herself 
coming  after  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses 
and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles, 
in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  fains  Cupid 
ever  smiling  upon  dancers  ;  aud  in  Saint 
Marke's  Garden  in  Rome  (whose  work 
I  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious 
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pieces  is  merry  satyrs  dancing  round  a 
girl  asleep.  So  that  dancing  is  still,  as 
it  were,  a  necessary  appendix  to  lore- 
matters.  Young  lasses  are  never  better 
pleased  than  when,  as  upon  a  bolyday, 
after  even -song,  they  may  meet  their 
sweethearts,  and  dance  about  a  Mavpole, 
or  in  a  town-green,  under  a  shady  elm."* 

So  sings  the  grave  Democritus,  who 
died  a  victim  to  the  melancholy  he 
loved  to  describe  and  investigate, 
purton  was  a  master  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ancient  and  modern  toilet. 
When  treating,  in  the  Anatomy,  of  arti- 
ficial allurements,  he  denounces,  with 
eloquent  indignation,  those  votaries  of 
fashion  who  "  crucify  "  themselves  in 
their  dresses ;  sometimes  lavishing  a 
hundred  yards  upon  a  sleeve,  of  which 
the  **  bishops,"  now  gone  out  of  vogue, 
was  a  weak  imitation.  He  continues, 
in  the  same  bitter  and  taunting  strain  : 

"  Now  long  tails,  and  then  short ;  up, 
down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin;  now  little 
or  no  bands  ;  then  as  big  as  cart-wheels ; 
now  loose  bodies  j  then  great  farduigaU 
and  close  girt," 

Modern  ball-dresses  seem  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  advice  of  Ovid  : 

"  Pars  humeri  taznen  ima  tui,  pars  summa 
lacerti 

Nuda  fit,  a  leva  conspicienda  manu." 

The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  discovered  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  will  remember  the  wonderful 
and  unwearied  ingenuity  which  the 
ancients  devoted  to  make  the  sensual 
subservient  to  the  beautiful.  The  fi- 
gures of  their  dancing  girls  embody  all 
the  refined  abandonment  of  the  most 
poetical  imagination.  The  transparent 
dresses  surpass  any  at  Almack's. 
Seneca  speaks  of  the  pellucida  vest  is  ; 
and  Ovid,  with  characteristical  grace, 
clothes  the  Hours  in  painted  garments. 
Apuleius,  in  his  charming  allegory  of 
Psyche,  describes  the  veil,  which  only 
shadowed  the  form  of  Venus,  of  an 
azure  hue,  in  allusion  to  her  having 
risen  from  the  sea.  The  manufacturers 
of  these  fashionable  vests  had  a  distinct 
title :  they  were  called  Xtirr«u»yti  and 
tenwrii.  Purple  was  the  favourite 
colour;  and  has  received  an  additional 
brilliancy  from  the  pencil  of  Virgil, 
who  arrayed  Dido  in  it.  Plautus,  in 
his  amusing  comedy,  the  Aulularia, 
among  the  trades  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  female  luxury,  mentions  the 


vioforii,  persons  who  dyed  dresses 
with  the  colour  of  the  violet.  Aristo- 
phanes describes  the  variegated  purple 
robes  by  a  very  beautiful  line  in  the 
V tutus,  where  Poverty  assures  Chrev 
mylus  that  he  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  anoint  his  bride  with  liquid  odours, 
or  bring  her  home  in  that  expensive 
apparel.  This  costly  dye  was  manu- 
factured at  Miletus.  Theocritus  calls 
the  xeffvftei  nxvr.ns  softer  than  sleep. 
But  purple  was  not  the  only  colour 
patronised  by  persons  of  quality.  Cy- 
prian and  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises 
which  those  learned  fathers  directed 
against  the  extravagance  of  ladies, 
particularly  notice  tints  of  green  and 
vermilion.  Spenser  assigns  a  green 
habit  to  Cupid,  which  Warton  consi- 
dered to  be  an  unwarrantable  innova- 
tion. Yellow  drapery  most  not  be  for- 
gotten, since  it  was  the  colour  selected 
by  Bacchus  after  his  transformation 
into  a  girl ;  as  any  young  lady,  who 
has  learned  Greek  on  the  Hamiltonian 
system,  may  read  in  the  nineteenth 
book  of  the  Donysiacs  of  Nonnus. 
It  seems  to  have  suited  the  complexion 
of  heroes  also.  Lucian  says  that  Her- 
cules adopted  it  during  bis  degrading 
visit  to  Omphale.  White  had,  also,  its 
admirers.  Tibullus  mentions  a  lady 
who  inflamed  the  beholder  alike  in 
purple  or  in  white.  Spensej 

maidens - 


mended  it  to  young 


"Lo! 


along  with  portly 


pace, 


Like  Phacbe,  from  her  chamber  of  the 
East, 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  nightly  race. 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin 
best. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would 
weene 

Some  angel  she  bad  beene. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like 

wire, 
Sprinkled  with  pc 

atweene, 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire." 

Epitluilamum,  156. 

Dyeing  the  hair  was  not  deemed  of 
inferior  importance  to  dyeing  the  gar- 
ments. Ovid  alludes  to  the  custom  in 
the  Metamorphoses,  as  the  reader  may 
see  in  the  following  verses  of  Dryden : 


"  Grathis  and  Sibaris,  her  sister-flood, 
That  slide  through  our  Celabrian  nek-b- 
bour  wood, 
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With  gold  and  amber  dye  the  shining 

And  thither  youth  resort— for  who  would 
not  be  fair  !" 

It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed  that  yellow  hair  belonged 
only  to  the  Vestris  of  the  day ;  but 
Ovid  commends  the  (air  complexion 
and  yellow  locks  of  Lucretia ;  and 
Virgil  bestows  the  same  colour  upon 
The  beautiful  verses  of  Ho- 
to  Pyrrha  have  been  quoted, 
etly,  in  favour  of  the  Appro* 
priation-clause.  The  preference  of 
light  hair  still  continues  in  the  south 
of  Europe:  and  the  extravaganza  of 
admiration  excited  by  a  beautiful  Eng- 
lish girl  at  Florence,  some  years  ago, 
is  not  yet  forgotten.  Our  own  poets 
have  delighted  to  eulogise  golden  hair. 
Spenser's  flattery  of  Elizabeth,  not  less 
than  his  imitations  of  the  Italian  poets, 
induced  him  to  praise  it.    All  his 


described  with  yellow  hair ;  and  when 
be  wishes  to  paint  the  warrior  capti- 
vated by  beauty,  he  represents  him 
wrapt  '«  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tresse." 
The  subject  of  costume  is  so  inex- 
haustible, that  fifty  pages  of  Regina 
would  scarcely  afford  space  for  its 
adequate  investigation.  The  lady- 
mayoress,  we  are  informed,  made  her 
official  appearance  in  the  glitter  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewels :  but 
let  her  read  Pliny's  account — Mr.  Hob- 
ler  will  interpret— of  the  gorgeous  em- 
bellishment of  Lollia  Paulina :  "  Sma- 
ragdis  roargaritisque  opertam,  altemo 
textu  fulgentibus  toto  captle  crinibus, 
spins,  auribus,  collo,  manibus,  digi- 

Usque  " 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  shot 
between  the  leaves  of  the  book  in  our 
hand,  like  an  arrow  of  Diana  flashing 
through  a  dark  forest,  when  thunder- 
clouds are  rolling,  and  heavy  drops 
patter  on  the  leaves.  At  the  same 
moment,  u  A  Review  of  the  Household 
Troops  n  caught  our  eye  in  the  Standard. 
u  We  too,"  was  our  exclamation,  start- 
ing suddenly  up,  and  opening  a  small 
parcel  sent  in  the  previous  evening 
from  Deightons',  '<  will  have  a  field- 
day — ay,  and  a  review  of  our  own." 
So,  putting  the  new  volume  in  our 
pocket,  and  writing  an  order  for  dinner 
at  seven,  we  descended  the  stairs,  and 
sauntered  to  Chesterton ;  and  certainly, 
to  borrow  a  bad  pun  from  Professor 


Sedgwick,  no  Hare  ever  shewed  better 
sport  than  the  author  of  Guesses  at 
Truth* 

The  volume,  of  which  a  second  edi- 
tion has  recently  appeared,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  Julius  Hare  and  his 
brother, — names  not  unknown  to  learn- 
ing or  to  literature.  One  has  already 
been  called  to  his  reward. 

"  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,"  is  the  touching  remark  of 
the  surviving  brother,  "  he  gave  up 
guessing  at  truth,  for  the  higher  office 
of  preaching  truth.  How  faithfully  he 
discharged  that  office  may  be  seen  in 
the  two  volumes  of  his  sermons.  And 
now  ho  has  been  raised  from  the  earth 
to  the  full  fruition  of  that  truth,  of  which 
be  bad  first  been  the  earnest  seeker,  and 
then  the  dutiful  servant  and  herald." 

Guttset  at  Truth  belong  to  the 
school  of  Landor  — if,  indeed,  that 
eccentric,  and  sometimes  beautiful, 
writer  of  prose  can  be  said  to  have 
a  school.  Mr.  Hare  calls  his  own 
suggestions  **  little  more  than  glim- 
merings almost "  dreams  of  thought 
and,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  haziness  of 
sentiment,  the  result  of  too  devout  con- 
templation of  Coleridge,  occasionally 
confuses  the  reader;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  a  strong  vein  of  manly  sense, 
a  picturesque  power  of  selection  and 
illustration,  and  a  genuine  perception 
of  poetical  beauty,  animate  the  dis- 
quisitions of  the  writers.  They  repro- 
duce an  old  topic  with  considerable 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  costume. 
Read,  for  example,  the  very  ingenious 
essay  upon  humour,  which  we  shall 
quote,  adding  a  running  commentary 
of  our  own  : — 

"  Ridentem  dicere  varum  quid  vetat? 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  sour  faces  in  the 
world,  stiffening  into  a  yet  more  rigid 
asperity  at  the  least  glimpse  of  a  smile. 
I  have  seen  races,  too,  which,  so  long  as 
you  let  them  lie  in  their  sleepy  torpor, 
unshaken  and  unstirred,  havo  a  creamy 
softness  and  smoothness,  and  might  be- 
guile you  into  suspecting  their  ownors  of 
being  gentle  j  but  if  they  catch  the  sound 
of  a  laugh,  it  acts  on  them  like  thunder, 
and  they  also  turn  sour.  Nay,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  have  been  such 
incarnate  paradoxes  as  would  rather  see 
their  fellow-creatures  cry  than  smile. 

"  But  is  not  this  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  spirit  which  pronounces  a  bless- 
ing on  the  weeuer.  und  a  wo  on  the 
laugher ) 
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"  Not  in  the  persons  I  have  in  view. 
That  blessing  and  wo  are  pronounced  in 
the  knowledge  how  apt  the  course  of  this 
world  is  to  run  counter  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  They  who  weep  are  declared  to 
be  blessed,  not  because  they  weep,  but 
because  they  sitall  laugh  ;  and  the  wo 
threatened  to  the  laughers  is  in  like 
manner,  that  the y  $halt  mourn  mid  weep. 
Therefore,  they  who  have  this  spirit  in 
them  will  endeavour  to  forwat d  the  bless- 
ing, and  to  avert  the  wo.  They  will  try 
to  comfort  the  mourner,  so  us  to  lead 
him  to  rejoice ;  and  they  will  worn  the 
laugher,  that  he  may  be  preserved  from 
the  mourning  and  weeping,  and  may  ex- 
change his  passing  for  lasting  joy.  But 
there  are  many  persons  who  merely  in- 
dulge in  the  antipathy,  without  opening 
their  hearts  to  the  sympathy.  Such  is 
the  spirit  found  in  those  who  have  cast 
off  the  bond  of  the  lower  earthly  affec- 
tions, without  having  risen  as  vet  into 
the  freedom  of  heavenly  love  ;  In  those 
who  have  stopped  short  in  the  state  of 
transition  between  the  two  lines,  like  so 
many  skeletons,  stripped  of  their  earthly, 
and  not  yet  clothed  with  a  heavenly 
body.  It  is  the  spirit  of  stoicism,  for 
instance,  in  philosophy,  and  of  vulgar 
Calvinism,  which  in  so  many  things 
answers  to  stoicism,  in  religion.  They 
who  feel  the  harm  they  have  received 
from  worldly  pleasures,  are  prone  at  first 
to  quarrel  with  pleasure  of  every  kind 
altogether:  and  it  is  one  of  the  strange 
perversities  of  our  self-will  to  entertain 
anger,  instead  of  pity,  towards  those 
whom  we  fancy  to^udge  or  act  less  wisely 
than  ourselves.  This,  however,  is  only 
while  the  scaffolding  is  still  standing 
round  the  edifice  of  their  Christian  life, 
so  that  they  cannot  see  clearly  out  of  the 
windows,  and  their  view  is  broken  up 
into  disjointed  parts.  When  the  scaffold- 
ing is  removed,  and  they  look  out  with- 
out hindrance,  they  are  readier  than  uny 
to  delight  in  all  the  bouuty  and  true 
pleasure  around  them.  They  feel  that 
it  is  their  blessed  culling,  not  only  to 
rejoice  always  themselves,  but  likewise  to 
rejoice  uith  all  tcho  <U>  rejoice  in  innocence 
of  heart  They  feel  that  this  must  be 
well-pleasing  to  Him  who  has  filled  his 
universe  with  ever-bubbling  springs  of 
gladness  ;  so  that  whithersoever,  we  turn 
our  eyes,  through  earth  and  sky,  as  well 
as  sea,  we  behold  the  im'^^uo  ytXar/u* 
of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  u  the 
harshness  of  an  irreligious  temper, 
clothing  itself  in  religious  zeal,  and  not 
seldom  exhibiting  symptoms  of  mental 
disorganisation,  that  looks  scowlingly  on 
every  indication  of  happiness  and  mirth. 

"  Moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
people,  who  deem  the  business  of  life 
far  too  weighty  and  momentous  to  be 


made  light  of ;  who  would  leave  merri- 
meut  to  children,  and  laughter  to  idiots  ; 
and  who  bold  that  a  joke  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  on  their  lips,  as  oo  a 
grave  or  in  a  ledger.  Wit  and  Wisdom 
being  sisters,  not  only  are  they  afraid  of 
being  indited  for  bigamy,  were  they  to 
wed  them  both,  but  they  shudder  at  such 
a  union  as  incestuous.  So,  to  keep  clear 
of  temptation,  and  to  preserve  their  faith 
where  they  have  plighted  it,  they  turn 
the  younger  out  of  doors ;  and  if  they 
see  or  bear  of  any  body  taking  her  in, 
they  are  positive  he  can  know  nothing  of 
the  elder.  They  would  not  be  witty  for 
the  world.  Now,  to  escape  being  so  is 
not  very  difficult  for  those  whom  nature 
has  so  favoured,  that  wit  with  them  is 
always  at  zero,  or  below  it.  And  as  to 
their  wisdom,  since  they  are  careful  never 
to  overfeed  her,  she  Jogs  leisurely  along 
the  turnpike  road,  with  lank  and  meagre 
carcass,  displaying  ail  her  bones,  and 
never  getting  out  of  ber  own  dust.  She 
feels  no  inclination  to  be  frisky ;  hot,  if  a 
coach  ex  a  wagon  passes  her,  is  glad, 
like  her  rider,  to  run  behind  a  tiling  so 
big.  Now,  all  the  people  take  grievous 
offence  if  any  one  comes  near  them  bet- 
ter mounted  ;  and  they  are  in  a  tremour 
lest  tho  neighing,  and  snorting,  and 
prancing,  should  be  contagious. 

"  Surely,  however,  ridicule  implies 
contempt ;  and  so  the  feeling  must  be 
condemnable,  subversive  of  gentleness, 
incompatible  with  kindness  ? 

"  Not  necessarily  so,  or  universal  I  v : 
far  from  it.  The  word  ridicule,  it  is  true, 
has  a  narrow-minded  meaning.  From 
our  proneness  to  mix  up  personal  feel- 
ings with  those  which  are  more  purely 
objective  and  intellectual,  we  have  in 
great  measure  restricted  the  meaning  of 
ridicule,  which  would  properly  extend 
over  the  whole  region  of  the  ridiculous, 
the  laughable,  where  we  may  disport 
ourselves  innocently,  without  any  evil 
emotion ;  and  we  have  narrowed  it  so,  that 
in  common  usage  it  mostly  corresponds 
to  derision,  which  does,  indeed,  involve 
personal  and  offensive  feelings.  As  the 
great  business  of  wisdom,  in  her  specu- 
lative office,  is  to  detect  and  reveal  the 
hidden  harmonies  of  things,  those  har- 
monies which  are  the  sources  and  the 
overflowing  emanutions  of  law,  the  deal- 
ings of  wit,  on  the  other  hand,  are  with 
incongruities.  And  it  is  the  perception 
of  incongruity,  fleshing  upon  us,  when 
unaccompanied,  as  Aristotle  observes 
(Poet,  c.  v.),  by  pain,  or  by  any  pre- 
dominant moral  disgust,  that  provoke 
laughter,  and  excites  the  feeling  of  the 
ridiculous.  But  it  no  more  follows  that 
the  perception  of  such  an  incongruity 
must  breed  or  foster  haughtiness  or  dis- 
dain, than  that  the  perception  of  any 
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thing  else  that  may  bo  erroneous  or 
wrong  should  do  so.  You  might  aa  well 
argue  that  a  man  must  be  proud  and 
scornful,  because  he  sees  that  there  ia 
such  a  thing  as  sin,  or  such  a  thing  as 
folly  in  the  world.  Yet,  unless  we  blind 
our  eyes,  and  gag  our  ears,  and  hood- 
wink our  minds,  we  shall  seldom  pass 
through  a  day  without  having  some  form 
of  evil  brought  in  one  way  or  other  be- 
fore us.  Besides,  the  perception  of  in- 
congruity may  exist,  and  may  awaken 
laughter,  without  the  slightest  reproba- 
tion of  the  object  laughed  at.  We  laugh 
at  a  pun,  surely  without  a  shade  of  con* 
tempt  either  for  the  words  punned  upon 
or  for  the  punster :  and  if  a  very  bad 
pun  be  the  next  best  thing  to  a  very 
good  one,  this  is  not  from  its  flattering 
any  feeling  of  superiority  in  us,  but  be- 
cause the  incongruity  is  broader  and 
more  glaring.  Nor,  when  we  laugh  at 
a  droll  combination  of  imagery,  do  we 
feel  any  eontempt,  but  often  admiration, 
at  the  ingenuity  shewn  in  it,  and  on  al- 
most affectionate  thankfulness  toward  the 
person  by  whom  wo  have  been  amused, 
such  as  ia  rarely  excited  by  any  other 
display  of  intellectual  power:  as  those 
who  ever  enjoyed  the  delight  of  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick's  society  will  bear  wiu 

It  was  observed  to  an  eminent  pun- 
ster, whose  name  we  forget,  that  puns 
were  the  lowest  part  of  wit.  "  True," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  therefore  they  are 
the  foundation  of  all  wiu"  He  vindi- 
cated the  art  of  punning  by  a  pun. 
We  beliere  that  the  excellent  Wood- 
wurciiati  proievjor  would  nave  acted  in 
a  similar  manner.  Not  even  Mr.  Hood 
or  Mr.  Weller  is  more  enamoured  of 
the  variations  of  language,  or  more 
active  in  the  search  after  remote  re- 
semblances. In  the  Hall  of  Trinity, 
his  bon.  mots  fall  in  a  shower,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  who  hear  him.  His 
good-humour  seems  never  to  become 
weary ;  and  the  wit-combat,  whether 
with  Whewell  at  dinner,  or  with  Pea- 
cock in  the  combination-room,  is  al- 
ways fought  with  hearty  spirit.  The 
same  vivacity  accompanies  him  to  the 
lecture-room  and  nas  rendered  his 
geological  course  the  most  popular  in 
the  university.  The  excellent  and  ac- 
complished Smythe—  venerabile  nomen 
—  will  never  fail  of  obtaining  that  re- 
spect and  applause  which  are  due  to  a 
luminous  arrangement,  liberal  senti- 
ments, accurate  deductions,  and  ele- 
gant diction  ;  but  his  lectures  are  de- 
ficient in  the  kindling  interest  of  the 
extempore   addresses   of  Sedgwick. 


They  seldom  stir  the  blood,  or  make 
the  spirits  dance  by  those  sudden 
strokes  which  cause  the  water  to  gush 
from  the  most  rocky  bosoms.  Shak- 
speare  found  sermons  in  stones,  but 
Sedgwick  finds  poetry.  It  has  been 
said  of  Gray,  that  the  pictures  of  rural 
objects  scattered  over  his  letters  are 
Georgics  in  prose.  Sedgwick,  if  he 
does  not,  as  we  confess  he  does  not, 
rival  the  Virgilian  delicacy  of  the  poet's 
pencil,  has,  nevertheless,  caught  much 
of  its  vigour,  and  many  of  its  colours. 
He  gives  a  landscape,  not  an  inventory ; 
and  no  person,  who  has  heard  his  de- 
scriptions of  English  scenery,  can  have 
retired  from  the  lecture-room  without  a 
glowing  feeling  of  delight. 

"  It  is  true  an  exclusive  attention  to 
the  ridiculous  side  of  things  is  hurtful  to 
the  character,  and  destructive  of  earnest- 
ness and  gravity.  But  no  less  mis- 
chievous is  it  to  fix  our  attention  exclu- 
sively, or  even  mainly,  on  the  vices  and 
other  follies  of  mankind.  Such  contem- 
plations, unless  counteracted  by  whole- 
soroer  thoughts,  harden  or  rot  the  heart, 
deaden  the  moral  principle,  and  make  us 
hopeless  and  reckless.  The  objects  to- 
ward which  we  should  turn  our  minds 
habitually,  are  those  which  are  great,  and 
good, and  pure, — the  throne  of  Virtue,  and 
she  who  aits  upon  it,  the  majesty  of 
Truth,  the  beauty  of  Holiness.  This  is 
the  spiritual  sky  through  which  we  should 
strive  to  mount,  '  springing  from  crystal 
step  to  crystal  step,'  and  bathing  our 
souIb  in  its  living,  life-giving  ether. 
1  hese  are  the  thoughts  by  which  we 
should  whet  and  polish  our  swords  for 
the  warfare  against  evil,  that  the  vapours 
of  the  earth  may  not  rust  them.  But  in 
a  warfare  against  evil,  under  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  we  are  all  of  us  called  to  en- 
gage ;.  and  it  is  a  childish  dream  to  fancy 
that  we  can  walk  about  among  mankiud 
without  perpetual  necessity  of  remarking 
that  the  world  is  full  of  many  worse  in- 
congruities beside  those  which  make  us 
laugh. 

M  Nor  do  I  deny  that  a  laugher  may 
often  be  a  scoffer  and  a  scorner.  Some 
jesters  are  fools  of  a  worse  breed  than 
those  who  used  to  wear  the  cap.  Sneer- 
ing is  commonly  found  along  with  a  bitter, 
splenetic  misanthropy;  or  it  may  be  s 
man's  mockery  at  his  own  hollow  heart, 
venting  itself  in  mockery  at  others. 
Cruelty  will  try  to  season  or  to  palliate 
its  atrocities  by  derision.  The  hyena 
grins  in  its  den  ;  most  wild  beasts,  over 
their  prey.  But  though  a  certain  kind  of 
wit,  like  other  intellectual  gifts,  may 
coexist  with  moral  depravity,  there  has 
often  been  a  playfulness  in  the  best  and 
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greatest  men — in  Phocion,  in  Socrates, 
in  Sir  Thomas  More— which,  as  it  were, 
odds  a  bloom  to  the  severer  graces  of 
their  character,  shining  forth  with  ama- 
ranthine brightness,  when  storms  assail 
them,  and  springing  up  in  fresh  blossoms 
under  the  axe  of  the  executioner." 


Few  names  possess  a  livelier  int 
either  for  the  student  of  literature  or  of 
history,  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
But  he  borrowed  something  from  Plato 
beside  his  pleasantry  :  the  Utopia  has 
been  traced  to  the  Republic ;  as  Swift, 
in  turn,  has  been  pursued  into  Utopia. 
Of  that  work,  printed  in  1515,  and 
which  may  be  viewed  as  the  harbinger 
of  an  intellectual  dawn,  much  might 
perhaps  be  said,  both  with  interest 
and  improvement.    The  liberality  of 
its  temper,  and  tlie  freedom  of  its 
opinions,  are  among  its  moral  merits. 
Its  literary  character,  when  estimated 
in  relation  to  the  period  of  its  publica- 
tion, is  extraordinary.    "  Those  wl»o 
read  the  Utopia,  in  Burnet's  translation, 
may  believe  that  they  are  in  Brob- 
dignag.*'   This  is  the  observation  of 
Uallam  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  salt  of 
More  and  of  Swift  has  often  the  same 
sharpness  of  savour.   Then,  again,  if 
we  turn  to  Bacon,  we  notice  a  similar 
smile,  as  it  were,  of  harmless  irony, 
brightening  and  relieving  the  graver 
lines  of  meditation.    A  collection  of 
apophthegms  is  bound  up  with  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Sciences.    Even  tlie 
giants  of  our  elder  age,  the  founders  of 
our  theological  eloquence  and  learning 
— the  Taylors,  the  Dounes,  the  Barrows, 
the  Souths— abound  in  the  purest  So- 
cratic  irony.    South,  indeed,  might  be 
rather  classed  with  the  satirists  than 
with  the  divines  of  his  age,  if  the  force 
of  his  noble  enthusiasm  did  not  fre- 
quently carry  him  into  a  loftier  and 
serener  atmosphere,  where  the  epigram- 
matist brightens  and  expands  into  the 
poet.    But  if  any  additional  testimony 
were  wanted  to  establish  the  axiom  re- 
specting the  general  association  of 
humour  with  genius,  we  might  supply 
it  out  of  the  history  of  Spenser. 
Among  the  lost  productions  of  that  ex- 
quisite painter  of  nature  and  the  heart, 
for  which  the  lover  of  beautiful  thoughts 
sighs  in  vain,  are  enumerated  nine 
comedies. 

We  might  also  illustrate  Mr.  Hare's 
observations  by  a  reference  to  the 
closing  hours  of  the  noble,  the 
gifted,  the  unfortunate  Raleigh.  Tlie 
history  of  this  mournful  scene  is  not  less 


affecting  than  the  death  of  the  Grecian 
philosopher,  which,  in  many  respects, 
it  resembled.  The  same  placid  hu- 
mour characterised  the  conversation  of 
both— the  subdued  dignity  of  mirth. 
But  Raleigh,  more  fortunate  than  So- 
crates, beheld,  by  the  light  of  reve- 
lation, that  glorious  immortality  which 
only  glimmered  upon  the  clouded  eye- 
sight of  the  Athenian.  When  Raleigh 
took  leave,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
careful  life  of  him  by  Birch,  of  the 


"  He  entreated  the  Lord  Arundel  to 
desire  the  king,  that  no  acandaloas  writ- 
ings, to  defame  him,  might  be  published 
after  his  death ;  concluding,  '  I  have  a 
long  journey  to  go,  and,  therefore,  will 
take  my  leave.'  Then,  baring  put  off 
his  gown  and  doublet,  be  called  to  the 
executioner  to  shew  him  the  axe ;  which 
not  being  presently  done,  he  said.  '  I 
prithee  let  me  see  it.  Dost  thou  think 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it  V  and  having  it  in 
his  bands,  be  felt  along  the  edge  of  k, 
and,  smiling,  said  to  the  sheriff,  '  This 
is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  is  a  physician 
for  all  diseases.'  Then,  going  to  and  fro 
on  every  side  of  the  scaffold,  he  desired 
the  company  to  pray  to  God  to  assist 
him,  and  strengthen  him.  The  exe- 
cutioner, kneeling  down,  and  asking  him 
forgiveness,  Sir  Walter,  laying  hia  hand 
upon  bis  shoulder,  granted  it ;  and  being 


the  block,  he  answered, '  So  the  heart  be 
right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies/  As  he  stooped  to  lay  himaelf  along, 
and  reclined  bis  bead,  bis  face  being  to- 
wards the  east,  the  executioner  spread  his 
own  cloak  under  him.  After  a  little  pause, 
he  gave  the  sign  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  stroke,  by  lifting  up  his  hand,  when 
his  head  was  struck  off  at  two  blows, 
his  body  neither  shrinking  nor  moving. 
His  head  was  shewn  on  each  side  of  the 
scaffold,  and  then  put  into  a  red  leather 
bag;  and  with  hia  velvet  night-cap 
thrown 'over,  was  afterwards  conveved 
away  in  a  mourning-coach  of  his  lady's. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster; 
but  his  head  was  long  preserved  in  a 
case  by  his  widow,  who  survived  him 
twenty-nine  years ;  snd  after  her  death, 
by  his  son  Carew,  with  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  at  West  Horaley,  in 
Surrey,  which  had  been  a  seat  of  Sir 
Walter's."—  Life,  by  Birch,  p.  676. 
Oxon  edition  ot  the  Works  of  RaUigh, 


We  have  been  led  into  this 
sion  by  the  mention  of  an  author  and 
a  soldier,  whose  life  forms  a  brilliant 
passage  iu  tlie  romance  of  history. 
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But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Hare's  disqui- 
sition upon  cheerfulness  and  wit. 

"  How  much  is  our  affection  for 
Hector  increased  by  his  tossing'  his  boy 
in  his  arras,  and  laughing  at  bis  childish 
fears  !  Smiles  am  the  language  of  lore  ; 
they  betoken  the  complacency  and  de- 
light of  the  heart  in  the  object  of  its 
contemplation.  Why  are  we  to  assume 
that  there  must  needs  be  bitterness  or 
contempt  in  them,  when  tbey  enforce  a 
truth,  or  reprove  an  error  1  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  those  who  have  been 
richest  in  wit  and  humour,  hare  been 
among  the  simplest  and  kindest-hearted 
of  men.  1  will  only  instance  Fuller,  La- 
fontaine,  Matthes  Claudius,  Charles 
Lamb.  *  Le  mechant  nest  jamais  co- 
mique/  is  wisely  remarked  by  De  Mais- 
tre,  when  canvassing  the  pretensions  of 
Voltaire  (Soirees,  t.  S7S) ;  and  the  con- 
verse is  equally  true  :  le  comique,  U  vrais 
comique,  n  est  jamais  mtchant.  A  laugh, 
to  be  joyous,  must  flow  from  a  joyous 
hearty  but  without  kindness  there  can 
be  no  true  joy.  And  what  a  dull,  plod- 
ding, tramping,  clanking,  would  the  or« 
dinary  intercourse  of  society  be,  without 
wit  to  enliven  and  brighten  it!  When 
two  men  meet,  they  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  kept  at  bay,  through  the  estranging 
effects  of  absence,  until  some  sportive 
sully  opens  their  hearts  to  each  other. 
Nor  does  any  thing  spread  cheerfulness 
so  rapidly  over  a  whole  party,  or  an 
assembly  of  people,  however  large. 
Benson  expands  the  soul  of  the  philo- 
sopher ;  im Agination  glorifies  the  poet, 
and  breathes  a  breath  of  spring  through 
the  young  and  genial  ;  but  if  we  take 
into  account  the  numberless  glance.?  and 
gleams  whereby  wit  lightens  our  every- 
day life,  I  hardly  know  what  power 
ministers  so  bountifully  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  mankind.  Surely,  too,  it 
cannot  be  requisite  to  a  man's  being  in 
earnest,  that  he  should  wear  a  perpetual 
frown.  Or  is  there  less  of  sincerity  in 
Nature,  during  her  gambols  in  spring, 
than  during  the  stiffness  and  harshness 
of  her  wintry  gloom  t  Does  not  the 
bird's  blythe  caroling  come  from  the  heart 
quite  as  much  as  the  quadruped's  mono- 
tonous cry!  And  is  it  then  altogether 
impossible  to  take  up  one's  abode  with 
Truth,  and  to  let  all  sweet,  homely  feel- 
ings grow  about  it,  and  cluster  around  it, 
and  to  smile  upon  it  as  on  a  kind  father 
or  mother;  and  to  sport  with  it,  and  hold 
light  and  merry  talk  with  it,  as  with  a 
loved  brother  or  sister ;  and  to  fondle  it, 
and  play  with  it,  as  with  a  child  1  Yet 
no  otherwise  did  Socrates  and  Pinto 
commune  with  Truth ;  no  otherwise, 
Cervantes  and  Shakspeare.  This  play- 
ful oesH  of  truth  is  beautifully  represented 
by    Landor   {Imaginary  Conversations, 


ii.  613-616),  in  an  allegory  which  has 
the  voice  and  the  spirit  ot  Plato.  On 
the  other  band,  the  outcries  of  those  who 
exclaim  against  every  sound  more  lirely 
than  a  bray  or  a  blent,  as  derogatory  to 
truth,  are  often  prompted,  not  so  much 
by  their  deep  feeling  of  the  dignity  of 
the  truth  in  question,  as  of  the  dignity  of 
the  person  by  whom  that  truth  is  main, 
tatued.  It  is  our  vanity,  our  self-con- 
ceit, that  makes  us  so  sore  and  irritable. 
To  a  grave  argument  we  may  reply 
gravely,  and  fancy  that  we  have  the  beat 
of  it;  but  he  who  is  too  dull,  or  too 
angry,  to  smile,  cannot  answer  a  smile, 
except  by  fretting  and  fuming.  Olivia 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  Malvolio's  dis- 
taste for  the  clown. 

"  For  the  full  expansion  of  the  intel- 
lect, moreover,  to  preserve  it  from  that 
narrowness  and  partial  warp,  which  our 
pronencss  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
sway  of  the  moment  is  spt  to  produce, 
its  various  faculties,  however  opposite, 
should  grow  and  be  trained  up  side  by 
side,  should  twine  their  arms  together, 
and  strengthen  each  other  by  love-wres- 
tles. Thus  will  it  be  best  fitted  for  dis- 
cerning and  acting  upon  the  multiplicity 
of  things  which  the  world  sets  before  it. 
Thus,  too,  will  something  like  a  balance 
and  order  be  upheld,  and  our  minds  be 
preserved  from  that  exaggeration  on  the 
one  side,  and  depreciation  on  the  other 
side,  which  sre  the  sure  results  of  ex- 
clusiveness.  A  poet,  for  instance,  should 
have  much  of  the  philosopher  in  him  ; 
not,  indeed,  thrusting  itself  forward  at 
the  surface  —  this  would  only  make  a 
monster  of  his  work,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  neither  one  thing,  nor  two,  —  but 
latent  within :  the  spindle  should  be  out 
of  sight;  but  the  web  should  be  spun 
by  the  Fates.  A  philosopher,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  have  much  of  the 
poet  in  him.  A  historian  cannot  be  great, 
without  combining  the  elements  of  the 
two  minds.  A  statesman  ought  to  unite 
those  of  all  the  three.  A  great  religious 
teacher,  such  as  Socrates,  Bernard,  Lu- 
ther, Schleiermacher,  needs  the  ststes- 
mnn's  practical  power  of  dealing  with 
men  and  things,  as  well  ssthe  historian  s 
insight  into  tbetr  growth  and  purpose: 
he  needs  the  philosopher's  ideas,  im- 
pregnated and  impersonated  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  poeL  In  like  manner  our 
graver  faculties  and  thoughts  are  much 
chastened  and  bettered  by  a  blending 
and  interfusion  of  the  lighter,  so  that 
'  the  sable  cloud '  may  '  turn  forth  her 
silver  lining  on  the  night ;'  while  our 
lighter  thoughts  require  the  graver  to 
substantiate  them,  and  keep  them  from 
evaporating.  Thus  Socrates  is  said,  in 
Plato 'a  Bauifuet,  to  have  maintained  that 
a  great  tragic  poet  ought  likewise  to  be 
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a  groat  comic  poet ;  an  observation  tbe 
more  remark  able,  because  the  tendency 
of  the  Greek  mind,  as  at  once  manifested 
in  their  polytheism,  and  fostered  by  it, 
was  to  insulate  all  its  ideas,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  split  up  the  intellectual  world 
into  a  boat  of  Cyclades;  whereas,  the 
appetite  of  union  and  fusion  —  often 
leading  to  confusion,— is  the  character- 
istic of  modern  times.  The  combination, 
however,  was  realised  in  himself,  and  in 
his  great  pupil ;  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Eschylua, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  feme  of  his 
satyric  dramas.  At  all  events,  the  as. 
sertion,  as  has  been  remarked  more  than 
once,  is  a  wonderful  prophetical  intui- 
tion, which  has  received  its  falfilment  in 
Shakspeare.  No  heart  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  wo  of  Lear 
and  Othello,  except  that  which  had  tbe 
unquenchable  elasticity  of  Falstafi*  and, 
the  Midsummer  Kight'i  Dream.  He, 
too,  is  an  example  that  the  perception  of 
the  ridiculous  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply bitterness  and  scorn.  Along  with 
Lis  intense  humour,  and  his  equally  in- 
tense, piercing  insight  into  the  darkest, 
most  fearful  depths  of  human  nature, 
there  is  still  a  spirit  of  universal  kind- 
ness, us  well  as  universal  justice,  per. 
vading  his  works ;  and  Ben  Jonson  has 
left  us  a  precious  memorial  of  him,  where 
he  calls  him  '  My  gentle  Shakspeare.' 
This  one  epithet  sheds  a  beautiful  light  on 
his  character  :  its  truth  is  attested  by  his 
wisdom  ;  which  could  never  have  been 
so  perfect,  unless  it  had  been  harmonised 
by  the  gentleness  of  the  dove.  A  simi- 
lar union  of  the  graver  and  lighter 
powers  is  found  in  several  of  Stmk- 
speare's  contemporaries,  and  in  many 
others  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
modern  world  —  in  Boccaccio,  in  Cer- 
vantes, in  Chaucer,  in  Goethe,  in  Tieck  ; 
so  it  was  in  Walter  Scott." 

A  modern  philosopher,  following  up, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  this  assertion  of 
Plato,  that  a  great  tragic  poet  ought 
likewise  to  be  a  great  comic  poe(, 
observes  that  men  of  humour  are  al- 
ways in  some  degree  men  of  genius ; 
while  wits,  he  thinks,  are  rarely  so, 
1  although,  as  in  Shakspeare,  wit  may  be 
found  in  the  treasury  of  genius.  In 
the  sixth  number  of  the  Philological 
Museum,  there  is  a  curious  and  learned 
essay  upon  the  irony  of  Sophocles.  It 
was  written  by  Connop  Thirlwall,  per- 
haps of  all  the  modern  Cambridge 
scholars  the  acutest  and  most  subtle, 
and  whose  only  error  seems  to  arise 
from  too  confident  a  reliance  upon  the 
dancing  lights  of  CJerman  criticism. 
The  work  in  which  this  essay  appeared 


has  been  gathered  to  the  tomb  of  its 
predecessor,  the  Museum  Criticum, 
and  has  probably  been  seen  by  few, 
if  any,  of  our  readers.  Irony  itself, 
we  need  hardly  observe,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  humour,  admits  of  nu- 
merous subdivisions,  of  which  verbal, 
practical,  and  dialectic  irony  may  be 
considered  the  most  important.  Of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Thirlwall  regards  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  as  the  most  admirable 
and  perfect  specimens  to  be  found  in 
ancient  literature;  while,  of  modern 
writers,  he  thinks  Pascal  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  its  employment,  and  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  the  Minute  Philotopher, 
the  most  unfortunate.  Upon  another 
occasion,  we  may  enter  more  fully  into 
the  character  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
complished prelate,  the  friend  of  Pope, 
and  the  ornament  of  his  age,  whom  the 
most  unrelenting  satirist  of  his  day 
endowed  with  "  every  virtue  under 
heaven."  At  present  we  can  only  al- 
lude to  him,  and  return  to  Sophocles, 
the  perception  of  whose  irony,  though 
not  equally  apparent  in  all  his  plays,  is 
deemed  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  to  be  essential 
to  their  adequate  enjoyment.  We  can- 
not follow  him  in  his  ingenious  ana- 
lysis of  the  (Ed  i pus  king,  and  CEdipus 
at  Colonos ;  but  his  hypothesis  cer- 
taiuly  derives  some  support  and  con- 
firmation from  the  conduct  of  our 
greatest  poet,  who,  in  his  single  drama, 
has  indulged  in  the  same  vein  of  irony. 
Milton  is  known  to  have  been  a  dili- 
gent frequenter  of  the  Attic  Theatre, 
the  amusements  of  which  were  trans- 
ferred into  his  scheme  of  education. 
Thirlwall  recommends  a  comparison  of 
the  tragic  irony  of  the  Samson  Agonistes 
with  the  Ajax  and  the  second  CEdipus  of 
Sophocles.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  one  of  bis 
notes  upon  Hedi,  alludes  to  the  dif- 
ferent feelings  with  which  Milton  and 
Ariosto  appear  to  enter  the  Vale  of 
Vallombrosa.  The  one  plunges  into 
the  embowering  shades,  and  moralises 
upon  the  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the 
paths  under  his  feet ;  the  other  hastens 
to  the  monastery,  and  is  delighted  by 
the  courtesy  of  his  reception.  Milton 
could  never  have  entered  into  the  prac- 
tical irony  of  the  Italian  poet.  Of  this 
species  of  humour,  the  conduct  of  the 
Wttches  towards  Macbeth,  and  of  the 
Evil  .Spirit  to  Faust,  furnish  remark- 
able illustrations.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  overflow  with  it.  Rabelais 
is  absolutely  alive  with  it.  Sterne  is 
always  himself  when  he  indulges  it. 
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"But  He  who  came  to  set  us  an 
example  bow  we  ought  to  walk,  never 
indulged  in  wit  or  ridicule,  and  there- 
by shewed  that  such  levities  are  un- 
becoming in  any  who  profess  to  follow 
him. 

"  I  have  heard  this  argument  alleged, 
but  could  never  feel  its  force.  Jesus 
did  indeed  set  us  an  example,  which  it 
behoves  us  to  follow  in  all  things :  we 
cannot  follow  it  too  closely,  too  con- 
stantly^ It  is  the  spirit  of  his  example, 
however,  that  we  are  to  follow,  not  the 
letter.  We  are  to  endeavour  that  the 
principles  of  our  actions  may  be  t  ho  same 
which  he  manifested  in  his,  but  not  to 
cleave  servilely  to  the  outward  form. 
For,  as  he  did  many  things  which  we 
cannot  do,  —  as  he  had  a  power  and  a 
wisdom  which  lie  altogether  beyond  our 
reach,  —  so  are  there  many  things  which 
beseem  us  in  our  human  earthly  relations, 
but  which  it  did  not  enter  into  his  pur- 
pose to  sanction  by  bis  express  example. 
E\ao  on  the  selfsame  grounds  it  mipht 
be  contended,  that  it  does  not  befit  a 
Christian  to  bo  a  husband  or  a  father, 
seeing  that  Jesus  has  set  us  no  example 
of  these  two  sacred  relations.  It  mipht 
be  contended,  with  equal  justice,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  statesmen,  no  sol- 
diers, no  lawyers,  no  merchants ;  that 
uo  one  should,  write  a  book  ;  that  poetry, 
history,  philosophy,  science,  ought  all  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  and  banished  for 
ever  from  the  field  of  lawful  human 
occupations.  As  rationally  might  it 
be  argued,  that,  because  there  are  no 
trees  or  houses  in  the  sky,  it  is  there- 
fore profane  and  sinful  to  plant  trees 
and  build  houses  on  the  earth.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  his  Exhortation  to  the  Imitation 
of  the  Life  of  Christ,  when  Bpeaking  of 
the  things  which  Christ  did,  but  which 
are  not '  imitable  by  us,'  touches  on  this 
very  point  (vol.  ii.  p.  47)  : — •  We  never 
read  (he  says)  that  Jesus  laughed,  and 
but  once  that  he  rejoiced  in  spirit ;  but 
the  declensions  of  our  nature  cannot  bear 
the  weight  of  a  perpetual  grave  deport*, 
ment,  without  the  intervals  of  refresh, 
ment  and  free  alacrity.' 

"In  fact,  the  aim  and  end  of  all  onr 
lord's  teaching— to  draw  men  away  from 
sin,  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  — 
waa  such,  that  wit  and  ridicule,  even  had 
they  been  compatible  with  the  pure  hea- 
venliness  of  his  spirit,  could  have  found 
no  place  in  it.  For  the  dealings  of  wit 
are  with  incongruities,  regarded  intel- 
lectually, rather  than  morally ;  with  absur- 
dities and  follies,  rather  than  with  vices 
and  sins  ;  and  when  it  attacks  the  latter, 
it  tries  chiefly  to  point  out  their  absurdity 
and  folly,  the  moral  feeling  being  for  the 
time  kept  half  iu  abeyance.  But  though 
there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  our 


Lord's  making  use  of  any  of  the  weapons 
of  wit — nor  is  it  conceivable  that  he  ever 
did  so, — a  severe  taunting  irony  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  as  in  Isaiah's  sublime  invective 
against  idolatry,  and  in  Elijah's  con- 
troversy with  the  priests  of  Baal.  And 
one  may  say  with  Milton,  in  his  Animad- 
versions on  the  Remonstrant,  that  '  this 
vein  of  laughing  hath  ofttimes  a  strong 
and  sinewy  force  in  teaching  and  con- 
futing and  that,  *if  it  be  harmful  to  be 
angry,  and  withal  to  cast  a  lowering 
smile  when  the  nropereat  object  calls  for 
both,  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  any  be 
able  to  say  why  those  two  most  rational 
faculties  of  human  intellect,  anger  and 
laughter,  were  first  seated  in  the  breast 
of  man.'  In  like  manner,  Schleier- 
macher,  who  was  gifted  with  the  keeuest 
wit,  and  who  was  the  greatest  master  of 
irony  since  Plato,  deemed  it  justifiable 
and  right  to  make  use  of  these  powers, 
as  Pascal  did,  in  his  polemical  writings. 
Yet  all  who  knew  him  will  declare  that 
the  basis  of  his  character,  the  keynote  of 
his  whole  being,  waa  love ;  and  so,  when 
I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him,  I  felt 
it  to  be :  a  love  which  delighted  in 
pouring  out  the  boundless  riches  of  his 
spirit,  for  the  edifying  of  such  as  came 
near  him,  and  strove,  with  unweariahle 
zeal,  to  make  them  partakers  of  all  that 
he  had.  This  was  what  kept  bis  heart 
fresh  through  the  unceasing  and  often 
turbulent  activity  of  his  life,  so  that  the 
subtility  of  bis  understanding  had  no 
power  to  corrode  it ;  but  when  he  died, 
he  was  still,  as  one  of  bis  friends  said  of 
him,  ein  funj'-und-techtigj'dhriger  J  tin 
g/tng.  To  complain  of  his  wit  and 
irony,  as  some  do,  is  like  complaining  of 
a  sword  for  being  too  sharp.  So  long  as 
error  and  evil  passions  lift  up  their  heads 
in  literature,  the  soldiers  of  truth  must 
go  forth  against  them  ;  and  seldom  will 
it  be  practicable  to  fulfil  the  task  im- 
posed upon  Shylock,  and  cut  out  a 
noxious  opinion,  especially  where  there 
is  an  inflammable  habit,  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  blood.  In  truth,  would 
it  not  be  something  like  a  mockery,  when 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  wage  battle, 
were  we  to  shrink  from  using  the  wea- 
pons which  God  has  placed  in  our  bands  ? 
Only  we  must  use  them  fairly,  lawfully, 
for  our  cause,  not  for  display,  still  less  in 
mangling  or  wantonly  wounding  our 
adversaries. 

"  After  all,  however,  I  allow  that  the 
feeling  of  the  ridiculous  can  only  belong 
to  the  imperfect  condition  and  relations 
of  humanity.  Hence  I  have  always  felt 
a  shock  of  pain,  almost  of  disgust,  at 
reading  that  passago  in  Paradise  Lost 
where,  in  reply  to  Adam's  questions 
about  the  stars,  Raphael  says  :— ? 
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*  The  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets,  to  be  scanned  by  them  who 
ought 

Rather  admire ;  or,  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 

move 

His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opiniom  wid* 
Hereafter;   when  they  come   to  niodel 
heaven, 

And  calculate  tho  stars,  how  they  will 
wield 

The  mighty  frame,  bow  build,  unbuild, 
contrive, 

To  save  appearances  ;   bow  gird  tho 
sphere 

With  cen trio  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb, — 
Already  by  tby  reasoning  this  I  guess.' 

But  Milton  probably  understood,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Bishop  Burnet, 
the  attribute  of  passions  to  God.  We 
call  in  the  imagination  to  symbolise 
ideas  of  which  we  can  give  no  visible 
images.  Thus,  to  follow  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  excellent  writer,  when 
we  discover  in  the  providential  eco- 
nomy of  the  Almighty  such  a  vehemence, 
as  among  men  would  import  a  passion, 
then  that  passion  is  ascribed  to  God. 
When  he  punishes  the  sinner,  he  is 
said  to  be  angry  ;  when  he  does  so  by 
repeated  chastisements  and  acuter  suf- 
ferings, lie  is  said  to  be  full  of>ry  and 
rtvenge  ;  when  he  afflicts  the  idolater, 
he  is  said  to  be  jealous ;  when  he 
changes  the  course  of  his  proceedings, 
he  is  said  to  repent. 

"  Milton,"  resumes  the  critio,  "  might 
indeed  appeal  to  certain  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Psalm  ii.  4, 
Prov.  i.  26,  but  the  bold  and  terrible 
anthrop'opathy  of  those  passages  can 
nowise  justify  a  Christian  w  attributing 
auch  a  feeling  to  God  ;  least  of  all 
as  excited  by  a  matter  of  purely  spe- 
culative science,  without  any  moral 
pravity.  For  in  the  sight  of  God  the 
Only  folly  is  wickedness.  1  he  errors  of 
his  creatures,  so  far  as  they  are  merely 
errors  of  tbe  understanding,  are  nothing 
else  than  tbe  refraction  of  tbe  light  from 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  placed 
them.  Even  we  can  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge bow  the  aberrations  of  science 
are  necessary  stages  in  ber  progress ;  and 
an  astronomer  nowadays  would  only 
shew  bis  own  ignorance,  and  his  inca- 
pacity of  looking  beyond  what  be  sees 
around  bim,  if  he  were  to  mock  at  the  Pto- 
lemaic system,  or  could  not  discern  how 
in  its  main  principles  it  was  the  in- 
dispensable prelude  to  tbe  Copernican. 
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While  the  battle  is  pending,  we  may  at- 
tack an  inveterate  error  with  the  missiles 
of  ridicule,  as  well  as  in  close  fight,  rea- 
son to  reason }  but  when  tbe  battle  is 
won,  we  are  bound  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
truth  which  lay  at  its  heart,  and  which 
was  the  source  of  its  power.  In  either 
case,  it  is  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  attribute 
our  puny  feelings  to  Him.  Wore  whom 
the  difference  between  the  most  ignorant 
man  and  tbe  least  ignorant  is  onlv  that 
the  latter  has  learnt  a  few  more  letters  in 
the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  Above  all, 
is  it  offensive  to  represent  tbe  Creator  as 
purposely  throwing  an  appearance  of 
confusion  ovet  his  works,  that  he  may 
enjoy  tbe  amusement  of  laughing  at  the 
impotent  attempts  of  bis  creatures  to  un- 
derstand them.  —Pp.  509-23. 

Mr.  Hare  makes  some  ingenious 
and  caustic  remarks  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  Milton's  description  of  Pande- 
monium, rising  out  of  the  earth  "  like 
an  exhalation,  —a  simile  which  Peck, 
Newton,  Hawkins,  and  Todd,  after 
him,  suppose  to  have  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  moving  scenes  and  ma- 
chinery introduced  on  the  stage  by 
Inigo  Jones.  He  thinks  the  compari- 
son may  have  arisen  from  the  nrf 
•fiux*.*  of  Homer.  But  Thetis  emerg- 
ing from  the  water,  like  a  mist,  in  the 
Iliad,  is  much  more  lively  and  appro- 
priate than  the  spectacle  of  a  council 
chamber  rising  out  of  nothing.  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Hare  has  reminded 
us  of  a  similar  specimen  of  laborious 
triBing  in  the  various  commentaries 
upon  a  line  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad ;  where  Apollo,  indignant  at 
Agamemnon's  dismissal  of  his  priest, 
Chryses,  is  represented  descending  from 
the  tops  of  Olympus  with  the  quiver 
sounding  at  his  back. 

*fl#   IfW    lignum;.    T3V   3*   1«XM  fMjSff 
'AereXX**. 

'RxXecy^a*  J*  ae  eiprei  it' mum*  *£**uur»i», 
Avtov  xitn&iiTef.  i  #  £*«  mrt  lemmt. 

Mr.  Hamilton  read  an  interesting 
paper  upon  the  controversy,  before  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Literature,  about  six 
years  ago.  The  reader  will  be  amused 
at  the  various  interpretations  of  an 
image  which,  to  the  humblest  imagina- 
tion, ought  to  be  as  clear  as  daylight 
Eustathius  turns  it  into  an  allegory. 
The  translators,  however,  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  passage  in  its  obvious 
signification.  Chapman  gives  the  words 
literally,  "  like  the  night Dryden, 
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"  Black  as  a  stormy  night  ;"  Pope, 
with  accustomed  harmony  of  amplifi- 
cation, **  Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden 
night  he  spread,  and  gloomy  darkness 
rolled  around  his  head  ;"  Sotheby, 
"  Dark  as  night;"  Uobbes,  with  great 
poetical    effect,   "  Descended  from 
Olympus  silently,  in  likeness  of  the 
sable  night  unseen ;"  Ileyne,  who  pre- 
sented the  uncommon  union  of  erudi- 
tion with  taste,  admired  the  picture  of 
Apollo  advancing  in  a  black  cloud,  so 
as  to  strike  terror  into  the  people.  But 
Homer  does  not  say  that  Apollo  came 
in  the  night,  but  Uke  the  night;  and 
the  true  image  is  the  strongest.  Mr. 
Hamilton  observes,  that  the  sudden 
and  tremendous  outbreaks  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  delicious  climate  of  Greece 
a  Heeled  the  mind  with  peculiar  force. 
The  swift  coming  of  darkness  over 
the  calm  and  purple  sky  would  readily 
suggest  the  awful  impersonation  of  an 
offended  and  avenging  Deity.    Not  sa- 
tisfied, however,  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  find 
a  mythological  key  to  the  imaginary 
difficulty.   His  argument  is  this.  The 
progeny  of  N*{  comprised,  i*r»«r,  «*u£«i, 
S**«r»t,  «*i{ir  i  'Efrnfl*,  the  furies ;  Ni- 
/u0n,  the  goddess  of  punishment,  and 
vengeance ;   'Bfn,  contention ;  'Am, 
guilt;   Ai<«*,  prayers  of  forgiveness. 
Now,  Apollo,  he  proceeds,  in  this  verse 
of  the  Mad,  is  bent  on  an  errand  of 
vengeance,  for  the  impiety  of  the  Atrei- 
d«,  in  dishonouring  the  priest  of  his 
altar ;  and  he  is  about  to  shower  upon 
the  Grecian  hosts  the  severest  calami- 
ties, the  true  offspring  of  night.  Hence, 
he  thinks,  is  to  be  derived  the  justness 
of  the  comparison  of  Apollo  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Furies ;  and  the  true  render- 
ing of  the  line  will  accordingly  be, 
'*  with  vengeance  fraught,  terrible  as 
night."   Knight,  and  one  or  two  other 
critics,  would  expunge  the  line  alto- 
gether, as  being  an  interpolation.  But 
Milton  has  given  its  full  and  true  mean- 
ing in  the  portrait  of  Satan,—"  Black 
he  stood  as  night,  fierce  as  ten  furies, 
terrible  as  hell  !"  The  Homeric  simile, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  translated  in  the 
best  manner  by  taking  the  words  in 
their  primary  and  simple  signification. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  gained  by  as- 
suming an  esoteric  meaning,  which  is 
to  be  extracted  only  by  the  ingenuity  of 
criticism.    Burke  has,  indeed,  noticed 
a  certain  obscurity  by  which  the  im- 
press! veness  of  a  poera  is  sometimes 
deepened.    He  exemplifies  the  observ- 


ation in  Milton  s  picture  of  Death, 
where  the  faintness  of  the  colouring 
and  the  shadowy  indistinctness  of  the 
outline,  increase  the  appalling  sub- 
limity of  the  spectre.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  Grecian  temples  were  con- 
structed ;  and  the  wild  American  placed 
his  idols  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
building  consecrated  to  their  worship. 
This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
the  description  under  examination. 

A  work,  like  the  Gueitet  at  Truth, 
which  glances  at  a  thousand  objects  of 
interest  to  trie  Christian,  the  poet,  or 
the  scholar,  admits  only  of  a  discursive 
and  fragmentary  notice.  We  should 
like  to  take  up  the  author's  brief  al- 
lusion to  the  witty,  eloquent,  and 
poignant  South ;  his  affectionate  eulogy 
of  the  bosom-lines  of  Shakspeare, —  his 
acute  remarks  upon  history  in  general, 
— the  illustrations  of  the  word  pictu- 
resque,-— and  many  other  passages  that 
offer  food  for  reflection.  We  may, 
however,  find  room  for  the  following 
fragment  upon  English  prose : — 

"  A  sort  of  English  has  been  very  pre- 
valent daring  the  last  hundred  years,  in 
which  the  sentences  hnve  a  meaning,  but 
the  words  have  little  or  none.  Aa  in  a 
middling  landscape  the  general  outlines 
may  be  correct,  and  the  forms  distin- 
guishable, while  the  details  ure  basv,  and 
indefinite,  and  confused;  so  here  the  ab- 
stract proposition  designed  to  be  exprest 
is  bo,  but  hardly  a  word  is  used  for  which 
half-a-dozen  synonymes  might  not  have 
stood  equally  well :  whereas,  the  test  of 
a  good  style,  as  Coleridge  observes 
(Bfag.  Lit.  it  160)  is  '  its  untranslate- 
aDieness  in  wotcjs  oi  me  same  inngua^n, 
without  injury  to  the  meaning.'  1  his 
mny  be  called  Scotch-English  ;  not  as 
being  exclusively  the  property  of  our 
northern  brethren ;  but  because  the  ce- 
lebrated Scotch  writers  of  the  last 
century  are  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who 
have  embo welled  the  substantial  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding  English  of  our 
forefathers.  Their  precedence  in  this 
resperi  is  inumaieiy  conripcieu  vtitu  winr 
having  been  our  principal  writers  on 
metaphysical  subjects  since  the  days  of 
Locke,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Thomas 
Burnet,  and  Berkeley,  and  Butler.  For 
metaphysical  writers,  especially  when 
they  belong  to  a  school,  and  draw  their 
principles  from  their  master's  cistern 
through  conduit  after  conduit,  instead  of 
going  to  the  well  of  Nature,  are  very  apt 
give  us\npin  water  lrtsieou  oi  rresn. 
Attaching  little  importance  to  any  tbin^ 
hut  abstractions,  and  being  almost  with- 
out an  eye  except  for  colourless  situ- 
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dows,  they  merge  whatever  ia  individual 
in  tliat  winch  is  merely  generic,  and  let 
this  living  universe  of  infinite  variety 
drop  out  of  sight  in  the  menstruum  of  a 
technical  phraseology*  They  lose  the 
scent  in  the  cry,  but  keep  on  yelping 
without  finding  out  their  loss  :  not  a  few, 
too,  join  in  the  cry,  without  having  ever 
caught  the  scent,  flow  far  this  will  go 
may  be  seen  in  the  dead  language  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  often  deal  with  their 
words  just  as  if  they  were  so  many 
counters,— the  rust  having  eaten  away 
every  atom  oftbe  original  impress.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  dry-rot  gets  into 
the  house  of  a  German  philosopher,  his 
disciples  pick  up  haodfuls  of  the  dust, 
and  fancy  it  will  serve  instead  of  timbers. 
Even  Greek,  notwithstanding  the  vi- 
vacity both  of  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage, lost  much  of  its  life  and  grace  in 
the  hands  of  the  later  philosophers.  Ac- 
cordingly this  Scotch.English  is  the 
usual  style  of  our  writers  on  speculative 
subjects. 

"  Opposite  to  this,  and  almost  the 
converse  of  it,  is  Irish-English,  in  which 
every  word  taken  by  itself  means,  or  is 
meant  to  mean,  something ;  but  he  who 
looks  for  any  meaning  in  a  sentence 
might  as  well  look  for  a  mountain  in  St. 
Giles's.  Every  Irishman,  the  saying 
goes,  has  a  potato  in  his  head.  Many,  I 
think,  must  have  a  whole  crop  of  them  : 
at  least  the  words  of  their  orators  are 
wont  to  roll  out  just  like  so  many  pota- 
toes from  the  mouth  of  a  sack,  round,  and 
knobby,  and  rumbling,  and  pothering,  and 
incoherent  This  style,  too,  is  common 
nowadays,  especially  that  less  kindly, 
and,  therefore,  leas  Irish,  modification 
of  it  where  the  potatoes  become  prickly, 
and  every  word  must  be  smart,  and  every 
sylluble  must  have  its  point,  if  not  its 
sting.  No  style  is  so  well  suited  to 
scribblers  for  magazines,  and  journals, 
and  other  like  manufacturers  of  squibs 
which  are  to  explode  at  once,  and  which, 
if  they  did  not  crack  and  flash,  would 
vanish  without  any  body's  beediug  them." 

The  struggle  after  ephemeral  reputa- 
tion has  introduced  a  new  and  danger- 
ous  heresy  into  our  literature.  No%elty 
is  the  object  of  universal  adoration. 
Bishop  Hurd  illustrates  the  situation 
of  a  writer,  who  rejects  preceding 
models,  and  determines  to  be  an 
original  at  any  sacrifice,  by  a  very  apt 
and  ingenious  metaphor.  He  com- 
pares him  to  a  person  endeavouring  to 
extricate  himself  from  an  impediment 
by  which  his  motions  are  restrained  ; 
the  efforts  he  makes  to  recover  his 
liberty  throw  him  into  the  mo*t  gro?- 
tcsque  attitudes  and  violent  con  lor- 
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tions;  and  should  he  at  last  succeed  in 
removing  the  chain,  the  violence  of  tlie 
impetus  carries  him  beyond  the  |K>iut 
he  desired  to  stop  at.  The  ingenious 
Davenant  founded  his  claim  to  poetical 
distinction,  in  great  measure,  upon  his 
endeavours  "  to  lea'd  truth  through 
unfrequented  and  new  ways,  and  from 
the  most  remote  shades ;  by  represent- 
ing nature,  though  not  in  an  affected, 
yet  in  an  unusual  dress."  Southey, 
indeed,  told  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that 
the  thoughtful  feelings  prevading  Gor- 
diberi,  always  caused  him  to  take  up 
the  poem  with  pleasure,  and  to  lay  it 
down  with  regret.  But  the  author  has, 
notwithstanding,  failed  in  his  labour; 
he  has  never  arrived  at  the  Temple  of 
Faroe,  not  because  he  wanted  strength 
for  the  journey,  but  because  he  started 
upon  a  circuitous  path,  out  of  whose 
windings  he  never  escaped  into  the 
clear  air  and  open  day.  We  admire 
his  wit,  his  learning,  and  powers  of 
reflection ;  and  turn  to  the  disciples  of 
a  purer  school  for  our  instruction  and 
our  delight  The  traveller  grows  fa- 
tigued of  forcing  his  difficult  way 
through  thick  branches  and  under  em- 
bowered paths,  and  rejoices  to  breathe 
again  the  perfume  of  his  own  6elds  and 
behold  the  sunset  glimmer  once  more 
upon  his  cottage  garden. 

"  Largior  hie  campos  Ether,  et  lumine 
vestit 

Purpureo  ;  solemque  suum,  sua  siders 
norunt." 

Nature  lives,  while  art  flashes,  glim- 
mers, and  dies  away.  The  light  still 
breaks  from  the  line  of  Virgil;  the 
melody  still  breathes  from  the  page  of 
Addison  ;  Goldsmith  survives  in  the 
simplicity  and  truth  of  his  language. 
Those  graces,  snatched  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  study,  which  delighted  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries, 
continue  to  charm  the  modern  reader 
with  equal  power.  Time  cannot  dis- 
solve the  spell  of  this  natural  magic, 
which  seems  to  work  its  wonders  with 
the  simplest  elements. 

"  What,  then,  is  English-English  I  It 
is  the  combination  of  the  two ;  not  that 
vulgar  combination  in  which  they  would 
neutralise,  but  that  in  which  they 
strengthen  and  give  effect  to  each  other; 
where  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  elaborate  thrusting  forward 
of  the  parts,  as  that  of  a  Dutch  picture  is 
often  by  a  herring  or  an  onion,  a  silk 
gown  or  a  rut ;  nor  ia  the  canvas  daubed 
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over  witb  slovenly  haste  to  fill  up  the 
outline,  as  in  many  French  and  later 
Italian  and  Flemish  pictures;  but  where, 
as  in  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Claude, 
and  of  their  common  mistress,  Nature, 
well-defined  and  beautiful  parts  unite  to 
make  up  a  well-defined  and  beautiful 
whole.  This,  like  all  good  things,  all 
such  good  things  at  least  as  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  labour  and  thought,  is 
ruru :  but  it  is  still  to  be  found  amongst  us. 
The  exquisite  purity  of  Wordsworth's 
English  has  often  been  acknowledged. 
An  author  in  whose  pages  the  combination 
is  almost  always  realised,  and  many  of 
whose  sentences  are  little  crystals,  each 
separate  word  in  them  being  itself  a  lucid 
crystal,  has  been  quoted  more  than  once 
abore.  And  every  body  has  seen  the 
writings  of  another  who  may  convince 
the  most  desponding  worshipper  of  by- 
gone excellence,  that  our  language  has 
not  been  so  diluted  and  enervated  ;  but 
Swift,  were  he  living  in  these  days, 
would  still  find  plain  words  to  talk  plain 
sense  in.  Nor  do  they  stand  alone.  In 
this  at  least  we  may  boast  with  Sthenelus, 
that  we  are  better  than  our  fathers  ;  only 
they  who  indulge  in  suoh  a  boast  should 
remind  themselves  of  their  duty,  by  fol- 
lowing it  up  with  Hector's  prayer,  that 
our  children  may  be  much  better  than  we 
are.  Southey's  writings  in  style,  as  in 
other  respects,  have  almost  every  merit 
except  in  the  highest.  Arnold's  style  is 
worthy  of  his  manly  understanding,  and 
the  noble  simplicity  of  his  character. 
And  the  new  history  of  Greece  is  the 
antipode  to  its  predecessor  in  this  qua- 
lity no  leas  than  in  every  other." 

A  History  of  English  Prose  would 
supply  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies 
in  our  literature.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  and  very  superficial  treatise 
published  at  Oxford,  and  Specimens  of 
English  Prose  Writers,  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter, but  still  incomplete,  we  remem- 
ber nothing  of  the  kind  desired.  The 
ta*k,  indeed,  would  be  a  severe  and 
difficult  one,— demanding  faculties  and 
accomplishments  of  a  very  -superior 
order.  The  poet  Gray  would,  proba- 
bly, have  performed  it  admirably  ;  bet- 
ter, we  think,  than  the  proposed  history 
of  our  poetry  which  Warton  subse- 
quently undertook.  Those  habits  of 
painful  polish,  and  that  diligent  collec- 
tion of  materials,  which  imparted  a 
cumbrous  magnificence  and  stately 
splendour  to  his  odes,  would  have  foutid 
a  more  beneficial  employment  in  de- 
lineating the  character  and  tracing  the 
progress  of  our  language.  Theology, 
Philosophy,  Science,  History,  Ro- 
mance, would  all  have  presented  them- 


selves, in  turn,  to  his  investigation ; 
and  the  portraits  of  our  greatest  mas- 
ters of  thought  and  diction  would  have 
been  wrought  into  life  and  beauty  with 
the  reality  of  Vandyke,  and  the  colour- 
ing of  Rembrandt.  Then  we  might 
have  expected  to  have  beheld  Taylor  in 
all  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination ; 
Millon,  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  muscu- 
lar intellect ;  and  Dry  den  in  all  the 
flexibility  and  grace  of  his  fruitful  and 
idiomatic  genius.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Hare's  opinions  of  modern  Eng- 
lish prose,  something  may  be  said. 
Wordsworth,  undoubtedly,  possesses 
high  merit ;  Coleridge  sometimes  blazes 
on  the  reader  with  the  light  of  Paradise ; 
and  the  lucid  pages  of  Southey  reflect 
unbroken  the  beautiful  features  of  his 
intellectual  physiognomy.  We  think 
Mr.  Hare  has  allowed  the  partiality  of 
friendship  to  blind  the  eye  of  criticism 
iu  his  frequent  eulogies  of  Mr.  Landor. 
"  What  is  it,"  was  the  inquiry  of  Cole- 
ridge, "  that  Mr.  Landor  wants  to  make 
him  a  poet?  His  powers  are  certainly 
very  considerable,  but  he  seems  to  be 
totally  deficient  in  that  modifying 
faculty,  which  compresses  several  units 
into  one  whole.  His  poems,  taken  as 
wholes,  are  unintelligible ;  you  have 
eminences  excessively  bright,  and  all 
the  ground  around  and  beneath  them 
in  darkness.  Besides  which  he  has 
never  learned,  with  all  his  energy,  to 
write  simple  and  lucid  English." 
Now  this  seems  to  us  a  very  sagacious 
and  well-founded  estimate  of  the 
author  of  Gebir.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  every  really  great  writer, 
whether  of  prose  or  verse,  that  his 
motion  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
uniform ;  even  when  the  singing  robe 
is  put  off,  the  dignity  of  demeai.our  is 
still  apparent,  and  the  inhabitant  of 
Olympus  is  recognised  by  his  walk. 
But  with  Mr.  Landor  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. He  either  glitters  in  purple,  or 
looks  sordid  in  penury ;  is  either  a 
prince  or  a  mendicant  on  Parnassus. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  living 
writer  whose  flights  are  more  lofty  and 
dazzling,  or  whose  descents  are  more 
rapid  and  disastrous.  One  moment 
beheld  floating,  as  it  were,  through  the 
clearest  heaven  of  invention,  flashing 
with  richest  colours  in  the  sunlight, 
and  catching  glimpses  from  his  brilliant 
elevation  of  towered  cities,  resplendent 
rivers,  and  spreading  forests;  at  an- 
other, tumbling  to  the  earth,  not  with 
a  flaming  fall,  but  lifeless,  powerless, 
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collapsed  —  the  breath  of  inspiration 
exhausted — to  be  dragged  through  the 
mud,  a  wonder  to  the  passer-by. 

The  same  inequality,  but  with  fewer 
gleams  of  genius,  marks  his  poetry. 
When  he  fancies  himself  sublime,  he  is 
generally  turgid  ;  when  he  thinks  his 
language  lighted  by  fancy,  it  is  often 
only  the  sparkle  of  rhetoric.  The  com- 
parison oi  a  moonbeam  upon  the  wet 
sea- shore  to  the  shadow  of  a  column  of 
jasper;  and  the  exquisite  passage  upon 
a  shell,  which  has  been  imitated  by 
Wordsworth,  are  the  only  passages  of 
bright  genius  that  immediately  recur 
to  our  memory.  Dr.  Parr,  indeed,  to 
whom  Mr.  Landor  had  presented,  we 
believe,  a  copy  of  Gebir,  wrote  upon  it, 
"  The  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet 
but  the  pedagogue  of  Hatton  knew  no 
more  of  poetry  than  he  did  of  humility. 
A  scholar  Mr.  Landor  undoubtedly  is ; 
and,  in  a  restricted  sense,  a  man  of 
genius ;  but  he  has  only  the  glimmer- 
ings of  imagination,  not  the  solar  flame. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  resist  the 
gratification  of  presenting  to  our  readers 
the  following  anecdote  of  the  famous 
Thorwaldsen,  whose  return  to  his  native 
country  has  been  recently  hailed  with 
so  unanimous  a  tribute  of  admiration 
and  applause: — 

"  Here,  to  make  my  peace  with  anec- 
dote-mongers, let  me  tell  one  relating  to 
the  origin  of  the  finest  statue  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  who  has  arisen  since  the 
genius  of  Greece  dropped  and  wasted 
away  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome.  An 
illustrious  friend  of  mine,  calling  on 
Thorwaldsen  some  years  ago,  found  him, 

trance,  of  creative  power.  On  his  inquir- 
ing what  had  happened, — '  My  friend, 
my  dear  friend/  said  the  sculptor,  I  bare 
an  idea,  1  have  a  work  in  my  head,  which 


will  be  worthy  to  live.  I  was  waiting 
oat  yesterday,  when  I  saw  a  boy  sitting 
on  a  stone  in  an  attitude  which  struck 
me  very  much.  What  a  beautiful  statue 
that  would  make  !  I  said  to  myself.  Bat 
what  would  it  do  fori  It  would  do — it 
would  do  — it  would  do  exactly  for  Mex- 
cury,  drawing  hid  aword,  jost  after  he 
has  played  Argos  to  sleep.  I  came  home 
immediately.  I  began  modelling.  I 
worked  all  the  evening  till  at  my  usual 
hour  I  went  to  bed.  But  my  idea  would 
not  let  me  rest  I  was  forced  to  get  op 
again  :  I  struck  a  light,  and  worked  at 
my  model  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  after 
which  I  n^ain  went  to  bed.  But  again  I 
could  not  rest :  again  I  was  forced  to  get 
op,  and  have  been  working  ever  since. 
O,  my  friend,  if  I  can  but  execute  my 
idea,  it  will  be  a  glorious  statue.'  And  a 
noble  statue  it  is  ;  although  Thorwaldsen 
himself  did  not  think  that  the  execution 
enme  up  to  the  idea.  For  I  have  heard  of 
a  remarkable  speech  ofhia  made  some  years 
alter  to  another  friend,  who  found  him 
one  day  somewhat  out  of  spirits.  Being 
asked  whether  any  thiog  had  occurred  to 
distress  him,  he  answered, '  My  genius 
is  decaying/  *  What  do  you  mean  Y  said 
the  visitor.  •  Why!  here  is  my  statue 
of  Christ ;  it  is  the  first  of  my  works 
that  I  have  ever  felt  satisfied  with.  TiD 
now,  my  idea  has  always  been  so  far  be- 
yond what  I  could  execute.  But  it  is 
no  longer  so :  I  shall  never  have  a  ^reat 
idea  again.'  •  •  •  Tborwaldeen'i 
Mercury,  it  appears,  was  suggested  by  a 
boy  whom  he  had  seen  sitting  on  a 
stone.  But  does  that  detract  from  the 
sculptors  genius?  Every  other  living 
man  might  have  seen  the  boy,  and  no 
Statue  of  Mercury  would  have  sprung 
out  of  the  vision.  So  that,  though 
Geniua  does  not  wholly  create  its  works 
out  of  nothing,  its  '  mighty  world'  is  not 
merely  what  it  perceives,  but  what,  as 
Wordsworth  expresses  it,  in  his  lines  on 
the  Wye,  « it  half  creates.'— P.  78. 
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In  those  themes  on  which  the  sacred 
muse  prefers  to  linger,  there  is  an  inspir- 
ation sent  forth  adequate  to  stir  the  most 
callous  soul  with  new  and  fervid  emo- 
tions. The  impure  theology  of  heathen 
times  was  unable  to  repress  the  living 
influences  of  celestial  subjects.  These 
broke  forth  from  the  corruptions  that 
encrusted  them,  and  kindled  the  genius 
of  a  Homer,  a  Sophocles,  a  Virgil,  and 
a  Horace.  The  future  and  the  infinite, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  all  religions, 
are  meet  regions  for  poetic  genius  to 
revel  in.  When  Poesy  succeeds  in 
bringing  these  more  vividly  before  us, 
and  peopling  them  with  burning 
thoughts  and  imagery,  she  rises  to  her 
just  dignity,  and  becomes  the  delight 
and  the  instructress  of  our  race.  Poetry 
and  Music  have  been  at  once  the  off- 
spring and  the  handmaids  of  all  reli- 
gions in  every  age ;  and  on  this  ground 
alone  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  sacred 
uses.  The  temple  of  worship  is  their 
birthplace,  and  the  service  of  the  altar 
their  dignity  and  duty.  And  when 
that  temple  and  that  altar  are  those 
of  Christianity,  the  incense  savours 
most  ofheaven.  The  distinctive  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel, —  its  clear  intima- 
tions of  the  everlasting  Father, —  its 
breathings  of  his  ineffable  love, — its  re- 
cord of  that  love  become  incarnate, 
bleeding,  dying, — its  sure  peace,  where- 
with it  paves  the  present,  and  its  glow- 
ing hopes,  wherewith  it  lights  up  the 
future,  are  subjects  in  themselves  so 
rich  in  poetry,  that  if  it  be  a  marvel 
that  the  whole  world  has  not  become 
Christian,  it  is  scarcely  less  so  that  all 
its  tenautry  have  not  been  made  poets. 
Genius,  it  is  true,  can  extract  poetry 
from  a  leaf,  a  rosebud,  a  pebble,  ft 
is,  in  fact,  the  mark  of  power  to  con- 
struct great  results  from  little  ma- 
terials. But  when  the  materials  are 
vast  and  varied  as  heaven  itself,  that 
mind  must,  indeed,  be  feeble  which 
fails  to  raise  from  these,  monuments  of 
glory  that  shall  be  fixed  and  imperish- 
able. In  the  sacred  Scriptures,  wav- 
ing the  inspiration  of  their  penmen, 
there  is  not  one  writer  who  can  be 
called  prosaic.  The  themes  of  the 
Nazareoe  changed  the  fishermen  of 


Galilee  into  poets.  Tn  their  respective 
styles,  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  Malachi,  &c.,  &c.,  were  no  or- 
dinary poets.  The  harp  of  the  son  of 
Jesse,  independently  of  the  heavenly 
Dove  that  flutters  over  it,  is  alone  com- 
petent to  lay  the  evil  spirits  of  ten 
thousand  Sauls.  The  gospels  and 
epistles  contain  some  bursts  of  poetry 
that  have  been  woven  into  the  finest 
compositions  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Handel.  We  need  scarcely  record  our 
persuasion  of  there  being  more  thrilling 
poetry  in  the  Apocalypse  than  in  al- 
most all  human  compositions  put  to- 
gether. No  uninspired  man  could  have 
written  its  poetry  alone.  What  can 
surpass  the  following  ? — 

"  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein, — 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the 
city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it, — for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof.  And  the  nations  of 
them  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the 
light  of  it,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do 
bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it; 
and  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at 
all  by  day,  for  there  shall  be  no  night 
there." 

In  the  Dook  of  the  patriarch  Job 
there  are  some  passages  of  unrivalled 
sublimity  and  pathos.  His  description 
of  the  war-horse  is  an  instance  at  hand  : 
— "  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thun- 
der? Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a 
grashopper?  The  glory  of  his  nostrils 
is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley, 
and  rejoicelh  in  his  strength  ;  he  goeth 
on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mock- 
eth  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted,  neither 
turneth  he  back  from  the  sword.  The 
quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glitter- 
ing spear  and  the  shield.  He  swallow- 
eth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage.  He  sailh  among  the  trumpets, 
Ha,  ha  1  and  he  smellelh  the  battle 
afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains, 
and  the  shouting/'*  The  z«*  Nifi- 
x*yif  •«-«  of  Homer,  and  the  Zt»$ '  T^t- 
/Sgi/unif  of  Hesiod,  are  not  in  point  of 
grandeur  to  be  compared  with  the  "  I 
am  that  I  am  1"  of  Moses,  or  of  David, 
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"  Hiding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ; 
the  pestilence  before  him  ;  the  tents  of 
Cushan  in  affliction,  and  the  curtains  of 
the  land  of  Midian  trembling  I"  There 
cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt,  that  the 
fountains  of  Jndah  furnish  a  more 
glorious  inspiration  than  all  the  streams 
of  Helicon.  Mount  Zion  is  wreathed 
in  more  glorious  laurels  than  Parnas- 
sus. Homer,  with  the  materials  of 
Milton,  would  have  been  deemed  a 
visitant  from  on  high,  and  not  a  mere 
child  of  earth.  His  strains  would  have 
been  almost  unearthly. 

It  is  in  reference  to  sacred  poetry 
that  the  prince  of  Christian  poets 
speaks  in  the  following  magnificent  ex- 
tract : — 

"  These  abilities  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God  rarely  bestowed,  and  are  of 
power  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great 
people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of 
the  mind, and  set  the  affections  in  right 
time ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works 
and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with 
high  providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing 
victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and 

f)ious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
iuth  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to 
deplore  the  general  relapses  of  king- 
doms and  states  from  justice  and  God's 
true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in 
religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave,— whatsoever  hath 
passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes 
of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  re- 
fluxes of  man's  thoughts  from  within,— 
all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  heal- 
able  smoothness  to  point  out  and  de- 
scribe. Teaching  over  the  whole  book 
of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the 
instances  of  example,  with  such  delight, 
to  those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious 
temper,  who  will  not  so  much  as  look 
upon  Truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her 
elegantly  dressed.  That  whereas  the 
paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear 
new,  rugged,  and  difficult,  though  they 
be  indeed  easy  apd  pleasant,  they  will 
then  appear  to  all  men  indeed  easy  and 
pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and 
difficult  indeed." 

This  is  not  the  estimate  of  one  who 
had  never  directed  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  but  of  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost.  It  is  the  expression  of  his  own 
inspirations ;  it  is  the  verdict  of  a  critic 


and  a  poet  of  no  second  rate ;  of  one 
whose  genius  has  shewn,  by  the  im- 
perishable monuments  it  has  bequeathed 
to  mankind,  that  poetry  and  religion 
may  be,  nay,  must  be,  wedded,  in  or- 
der to  give  birth  to  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  popular,  and  imperishable 
portions  otthe  literature  of  the  world. 
There  are,  perhaps,  more  dull  and 
stupid  religious  poems  than  any  other; 
but  this  has  arisen,  not  from  the  im- 
possibility of  conveying  religion  in 
strains  of  poesy,  but  from  the  incapable* 
who  have  tried  it.  And  the  vast  num- 
ber of  such  attempts  is  proof  sufficient 
that  there  is  in  religion  a  tendency  to 
evoke  what  poetry  is  in  one.  Had  the 
attempts  been  made  in  any  other 
sphere,  the  failure  would  just  have 
been  so  much  more  decided.  The 
universality  of  the  attempt  to  sing 
sacred  strains  is  proof  of  the  inspiring 
nature  of  the  subject.  Giles  Fletcher, 
one  of  the  brightest  but  most  forgotten 
stars  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  gives  the  following  beautiful 
though  quaint  apology  for  poetry,  and 
especially  sacred  poetry  : — *«  To  the 
second  sort,  therefore,  that  eliminate 
poets  out  of  their  city  gates,  as  though 
they  were  now  grown  so  bad  as  they 
could  neither  grow  worse  nor  better; 
though  it  be  somewhat  hard  for  those 
to  be  the  only  men  should  want  cities 
that  were  the  only  causers  of  the  build- 
ing of  them,  and  somewhat  inhuman  to 
thrust  them  into  the  woods  who  were 
the  first  that  called  men  out  of  the 
woods,  I  would  gladly  learn  what 
kind  of  professions  the>e  men  would  be 
entreated  to  entertain  that  so  deride 
and  disafTect  poetry.  Would  they  ad- 
mit of  philosophers,  that,  after  they 
have  burned  out  the  whole  candle  of 
their  life  in  the  circular  study  of  sci- 
ences, cry  out  at  length,  Se  nit  promts 
scire?  or  should  musicians  he  welcome 
to  them  that  dant  sine  mcnte  sonum  f 
or  would  they  most  approve  of  soldiers, 
that  defend  the  life  of  their  countrymen 
either  by  the  death  of  themselves  or 
their  enemies  ? 

"If  philosophers  please  them,  who 
is  it  thai  knows  not  that  all  the  lights 
of  example  to  clear  their  precepts  are 
borrowed  by  philosophers  from  poets, 
—  that,  without  Homer's  examples, 
Aristotle  would  be  as  blind  as  Homer? 
If  they  retain  musicians,  who  ever 
doubted  but  that  poets  infused  the  very 
soul  into  the  inarticulate  sounds  of 
music,—  that,  without  Pindar  and 
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Horace,  their  lyres  had  been  silenced 
for  ever  I  If  they  must  needs  entertain 
soldiers,  who  can  but  confess  that  poets 
restore  that  life  again  to  soldiers  which 
they  before  lost  for  the  safety  of  their 
country,— that,  without  Virgil,  /F.neas 
had  never  been  so  much  as  heard  of? 
How  can  they  for  shame  deny  com- 
monwealths to  them  who  were  Ihe  first 
authors  of  them  ?  How  can  they  deny 
the  blind  philosopher  that  teaches 
them,  his  light?  the  emply  musician 
that  delights  tbem,  his  soul  ?  the  dying 
soldier  that  defends  their  life,  immor- 
tality after  his  own  death  t  Let  phi- 
losophy, let  ethics,  let  all  the  arts  be- 
stow on  us  this  gift,  that  we  (poets)  be 
not  thought  dead  men  whilst  we  re- 
main among  the  living ;  for  it  is  only 
poetry  that  can  make  us  be  thought 
Jiving  men  when  we  lie  among  the 
dead.  And  therefore  I  think  it  unequal 
lo  thrust  them  out  of  our  cities  that 
call  us  out  of  our  graves, —  to  think  so 
hardly  of  them  that  make  us  to  be  so 
well  thought  of. —  to  deny  them  to  live 
while  among  us  that  make  us  live  for 
ever  among  our  posterity." 

Poetry,  religious  or  profane,  is,  in 
fact,  essentially  power.  It  imparts  a 
fascination  to  every  object  it  touches, 
and  breathes  new  life  on  the  whole 
range  of  its  movements.  It  places 
every  idea  in  brighter  and  more  beau- 
tiful relief.  It  is  to  a  common  subject 
what  sculpture  is  to  a  common  and 
coarse  image, —  it  sharpens  every  fold 
of  drapery,  gives  prominence  to  every 
feature,  expression  to  the  countenance, 
and  dignity  and  grace  to  the  whole 
figure  ;  so  that,  on  looking  at  the  pro- 
duction, we  cannot  but  exclaim,  "  The 
hand  of  a  master  has  been  here." 
Sacred  poetry  is  religious  thoughts  in 
lucid  order,  and  in  splendid  forms, — 
piety  pouring  forth  its  spontaneous 
streams  in  the  fairest  channels  of 
earth, — breathing  forth  in  time's  most 
beautiful  manifestations  its  celestial 
affinities.  Religious  poetry  can  fouch 
the  deepest  springs  of  human  thought, 
lay  hold  of  nature's  finest  sympathies, 
and  fill  up  with  its  own  exquisite  crys- 
tallisations the  space  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  between  mind  and  God. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  great  regret  that 
we  record  the  following  well-known 
sentiments  from  Johnson,  in  his  life  of 
Waller  the  poet: — 

"  Let  no  pious  e.ir  be  offended,  if  I 
advance,  in  opposition  to  many  autho- 
rities, that  poetical  devotion  cannot 
vol.  xix.  no.  cxiri. 


often  please.    The  doctrines  of  religion 

may  indeed  be  defended  in  a  didactic 

poem  ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy 

power  of  arguing  in  verse  will  not  lose 

it  because  its  subject  is  sacred.  A 

poet  may  describe  the  beauty  and 

grandeur  of  nature,  the  flowers  of  the 

spring,  and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the 

vicissitudes  of  the  tide,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  sky,  and  praise  his  Maker 

in  lines  which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside. 

The  subject  of  the  disputation  is  not 

piety,  but  the  motives  to  piety  ;  that  of 

the  description  is  not  God,  but  the 

works  of  God.    Contemplative  piety, 

or  the  intercourse  between  God  and 

the  human  soul,  cannot  be  poetical. 

Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy  of 

his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his 

Redeemer,  is  already  in  a  higher  state 

than  poetry  can  confer.   The  essence 

of  poetry  is  invention,— such  invention, 

as  by  producing  something  unexpected, 

surprises  and  delights.    The  topics  of 

devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are 

universally  known ;  hut,  few  as  they 

are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ;  they 

can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of 

sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty 

of  expression.  Poetry  pleases  by  ex- 
hibiting an  idea  more  grateful  in  the 

mind  than  things  themselves  afford. 

This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display 

of  those  parts  of  nature  which  attract, 

and  the  concealment  of  those  that  repel 

the  imagination ;  but  religion  must  be 

shewn  as  it  is  ;  suppression  and  addi- 
tion equally  corrupt  it;  and,  such  as  it 

is,  it  is  known  already.    From  poetry 

the  reader  always  expects,  and  from 

good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  en- 
largement of  his  comprehension,  and 
the  elevation  of  his  fancy ;  but  this  is 
rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Christians  from 
metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised 
in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted,  infinity 
cannot  be  amplified,  perfection  cannot 
be  improved.  The  employments  of 
pious  meditation  are  faith,  thanksgiv- 
ing, repentance,  and  supplication. 
Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be 
invested  with  decorations.  Thanks- 
giving, though  the  most  joyful  of  all 
holy  effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Be- 
ing without  passion,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than 
expressed.  Repentance,  trembling  in 
the  presence  of  the  judge,  is  not  at 
leisure  for  cadences  and  epithets.  Of 
sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be 
o  o 
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found  that  the  most  simple  expression 
is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry  loses  its 
lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself." 

On  this  celebrated  criticism,  Mr. 
Wilmott  has  thrown  out  some  very  ap- 
posite remarks :  — 

"  He  begins  with  a  very  ingenious 
misrepresentation.  1  Tho  doctrines  of 
religion  muv  indeed  be  defended  in  a 
diductic  poem,  and  he  who  has  the  happy 
power  of  arguing  in  verse  will  not  lose  it 
because  his  subject  is  sacred,'  &c.  The 
time  has  long  gone  by  when  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  could  be  advantageously 
promulgated  in  verse;  and  the  happy 
talent  of  arguing  in  metre  is  now,  for  a 
sacred  purpose  at  least,  of  very  little 
value.  Beauty,  whether  corporeal  or 
spiritual,  can  only  be  represented  by 
symbols.  He  who  describes  the  course 
of  nature  with  a  pure,  a  devoted,  and  a 
serious  spirit,  is,  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
a  religious  poet.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
jectcd  that  the  description  is  not  God, 
but  the  works  of  God  ;  but  it  is  evident 
to  every  one  that  immateriality  cannot  be 
embodied,  or  divinity  humanised.  The 
types  of  the  Almighty  are  to  be  found 
only  in  those  revelations  of  his  power 
and  goodness  which  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  his  creatures,  and  by  their  sincere  ce. 
lebration  we  are  lifted  up  into  communion 
with  him.  That  contemplative  poetry 
cannot  be  poetical,  the  solemn  voice  of 
Scripture  contradicts.  '  Omnipotence 
cannot  be  exalted,  infinity  cannot  be  am- 
plified, perfection  cannot  be  improved.' 
To  affirm  that  every  thing  tremendous 
and  magnificent  is  comprised  in  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  equivalent  to 
declaring  the  concentration  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  summer,  and  of  all  that  is 
terrible  in  winter.  Omnipotence  can- 
not, certainly,  be  exalted,  but  it  may  be 
magnified  ;  infinity  cannot  be  amplified, 
but  it  may  be  adored  ;  perfection  cannot 
be  improved,  but  its  attributes  may  be 
presented  to  the  eyo  in  attractive  and 
scriptural  images.  Again  : — '  Poetry 
loses  its  lustre  because  it  is  applied  to 
tho  decoration  of  something  more  excel- 
lent than  itself.  The  ideos  of  Christian 
theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence, 
too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic 
for  ornament.'  But  that  indefinite  ex- 
cellence in  oratory  for  which  the  ears  of 
Cicero  thirsted,  haunts  alike  the  painter, 
the  po>t,  and  tho  sculptor.  It  is  only 
by  ascending  to  tho  sublimest  themes 
that  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  new  world  ol  imagin- 
ation. So  Raphael  meditated  upon  the 
holiest  and  most  glorious  vision*  of  tho 
Bible  ;  and  Milloo  went  out  of  his  own 


iMay, 

century  into  tl*e  gardens  of  Paradise ; 
and  Pbidiiis  called  from  the  marble  a 
statue  which  enchanted  the  Grecian 
world.  The  ideas  of  Christian  theology 
may  be  too  sacred  for  fiction,  but  the 
wisdom  of  our  Lord  often  flowed  in  pa- 
rables ;  they  may  be  too  majestic  for  or- 
nament, but  our  literature  possesses 
Paradise  Urgained  (Lost?)  '  The  em- 
ployments of  pious  meditation  are  faith, 
thanksgiving,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion.' And  in  these  may  be  found  the 
purest  elements  of  poetry.  Faith,  if  it 
were  invariably  uniform,  might  still  be 
decorated  by  fancy,  aa  a  scene  of  nature 
is  arrayed  by  the  painter  under  tbe  va- 
rying aspects  of  shade  and  sunshine. 
Nor  can  thanksgiving  be  justly  confined 
to  •  a  few  modes,'  since  every  object  of 
our  daily  contemplation  ought  to  be  an 
incentive  to  gratitude ;  and  every  Christ- 
ian will  confess  the  occasions  of  thanks- 
giving to  equal  the  momenta  of  his  exist- 
ence. '  But  the  topics  of  devotion  are 
few,  and  being  few  are  universal) v 
known  ;  but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  bv 
made  no  more,  they  can  receive  no  grace 
from  novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very 
little  from  novelty  of  expression.'  But 
the  fountains  of  human  feeling  are  not  so 
soon  exhausted,  and  every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  treasures  of  Knglish 
theology  will  be  able  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion of  Johnson.  Our  topics  of  devotion 
may  be  numbered  bv  our  necessities ; 
and  he  at  least  who,  through  various  ob- 
stacles, and  many  sufferings,  and  griping 
penury,  had  climbed  into  public  notice 
by  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  the 
favour  of  Providence,  ought  surely  to 
have  reflected  upon  his  own  obligation  ; 
and  to  hold  gratitude  for  mercies,  resign- 
ation under  chastisement,  supplicatioa 
for  forgiveness,  as  only  variations  of  the 
same  great  duty.  To  tho  fancy  of  the 
poet,  above  all,  nothing  can  be  entirely 
exhausted  of  its  beauty  and  life;  by  the 
rays  of  his  own  invention  he  draws  forth 
new  colours  and  lustre.  Homer  beheld 
the  moonshine  upon  the  shield  of  Achilles; 
and  Sidney  watched  her  going  astray 
through  the  sky ;  and  Virgil  lighted  up 
with  her  beams  the  face  of  the  little 
lulus  in  the  tumultuous  streets  of  Troy: 
and  Landor  beheld  ber  reflection  upon 
the  wet  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  like  the 
shadow  from  'jasper  column  half  up- 
reared.'  Vet  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his 
latest  poems,  has  presented  tbe  moon 
under  a  different  aspect,  and  shewn  us 
that  the  springs  of  poetry  can  only  be 
dried  up  with  the  heart  of  man.  But  the 
most  beautiful  refutation  of  Johnson's 
theory  has  been  afforded  by  the  Christian 
Year  of  Mr.  Keble,  in  wbich  every  day 
of  the  Christian's  life  furnishea  a  theme 
tothepoeu" 
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To  confute,  if  needed,  still 
fully  the  paradoxes  of  Johnson,  we 
might  quote  A  thousand  specimens 
from  every  age  of  our  poetic  history. 
Milton,  Young, Thomson,  and  Cowner, 
are  permanent  refutations  of  the  dog- 
matism of  the  great  lexicographer. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  a  funda- 
mental mistake  pervades  the  whole  of 
Johnson's  elaborate  assault  on  sacred 
poetry.  The  great  moralist  imagines 
that  the  whole  end  and  use  of  poetry 
is  no  higher  than  that  of  paint  —  that 
it  is  of  service  merely  in  making  deal 
look  like  mahogany,  and  ash  like  rose- 
wood ;  and  that  its  application  to  the 
purest  and  the  loftiest  of  themes  is  a 
bootless  effort  to  exalt  the  infinitely 
exalted,  and  to  adorn  the  infinitely 
lovely.  Here,  we  think,  rather  than 
in  Mr.  Wilraotl's  estimate,  lies  the 
error.  Poetry  is  meant  to  exhibit 
esUting  beauties,  as  much  as  to  create 
them  where  they  are  required.  It  is 
to  its  subject-matter  what  the  polish  is 
to  rosewood,  the  cutting  to  a  gem ; 
and  not  the  communication  only,  as 
Johnson  thinks,  of  rosewood  tints  to 
common  wood,  or  tinsel  setting  to 
common  crystal.  Without  it,  latent 
beauties  would  remain  concealed,  dead 
excellences  would  not  be  quickened, 
and  many  of  the  sweetest  strokes  of  the 
pencil  of  the  Universal  Architect  would 
remain  unnoticed  and  unknown.  We 
do  not  (because  we  deem  it  needless) 
enter  on  a  more  elaborate  refutation  of 
the  unsoundness  of  Johnson's  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  sacred  poetry. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  taste  may 
have  been  prejudiced  against  the  whole 
subject,  by  tlte  perusal  of  many  of  those 
hymns  which  Watts  and  others  have 
invested  with  oracular  and  universal 
influence  among  the  followers  of  their 
various  communions.    We  must  say 

Watts. 

"  I'll  chide  my  heart  that  siuks  so  low  ; 

Why  should  Toy  soul  indulge  her  griof! 
1 1  ope  in  the  Lord,  nod  praise  him  too, 

He  is  my  Test  and  sure  relief. 

Thv  light  and  truth  shall  guide  me  still, 
Thy  word  shall  my  best  thoughts  em- 
ploy ; 

And  lead  me  to  thy  heavenly  hill, 
My  God,  my  most  exceeding  joy." 

Or  take  the  89th  Psalm  : 
Watts. 

"  Blest  are  the  souls  that  hear  and  know 

The  gospel's  joyful  sound  ; 
Peace  shall  attend  the  path  they  go, 


there  is  more  than  enough  in  some  of 
the  popular  hymns,  used  both  by 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  scare 
every  man  of  ordinary  piety  and  taste 
from  all  partiality  to  such  sacred  poetry. 
We  have  many  specimens  at  hand. 
One  we  drop  en  pttssattt : 


"  Lord,  w  hat  a  heaven  of  saving  grace 
Shines  through  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
And  lights  our  passions  to  a  flame  — 
Lord,  how  wo  love  thy  charming  name  ! 
The  wondering  world  inquires  to  know 
Why  I  should  love  my  Jesus  so  ; 
What  are  his  charms,"  &c.  Sue. 

Io  loo  many  of  his  hymns,  Walts  has 
indulged  in  a  familiarity  with  the  high 
attributes  of  God,  utterly  unwarrant- 
able. These  are  alone  sufficient  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  sacred  poetry. 
II  is  preface  to  his  new  version  of  the 
psalms  is  almost  blasphemy.  He  pro- 
claims, witli  all  the  solemnity  imagin- 
able, that  he  intends  to  make  David  a 
Christian  1  and  to  reclaim  his  sublime 
odes  to  an  evangelical  use.  Monstrous 
and  barbarous  impudence  !  a  D.D.  of 
the  eighteenth  century  sets  about  to  lit 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Word  vf  (Jod 
for  the  use  of  Christians  1  To  his  at- 
tempt, and  execution  too,  we  prefer  the 
most  rugged  verses  of  that  most  rugged 
version  used  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
Its  most  unsingable  stanzas  arc  vastly 
superior  to  Watts's  trebly  clustered  va- 
garies ;  while  some  portions  of  the 
Scottish  version,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  stand  unrivalLd 
for  sublimity,  simplicity,  and  closeness 
to  the  original.  Watts's  version  of  the 
43d  Psalm  will  not  bear  one  moment's 
comparison  with  the  same  psalm  in 
the  version  referred  to,  either  in  rich- 
ness of  thought,  harmony  of  language, 
or  in  any  one  characteristic  of  true 
poetry. 

Scottish 


"  O  send  thy  light  forth  and  thy  truth, 

Let  them  be  guides  to  mo  ; 
And  bring  me  to  thy  holy  place, 

Even  where  thy  dwellings  be. 

Then  will  1  to  God's  altar  go  — 

To  God,  my  chiefest  joy  ; 
Yea,  Owl,  my  God,  thy  name  to  praise 

My  harp  1  will  employ." 


Scottish  Version. 
O  greatly  blessed  the  people  are 
Tire  joyful  sound  that  know, 
Id  brightness  of  thy  face,  O  Lord, 
They  ever  on  shall  go, 
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Their  joy  ahull  hear  their  spirits  up, 
Through  their  Redeemer's  name  ; 

J  lis  righteousness  exalts  their  hope, 
Nor  Satan  dares  condemn, 

Tho  Lord,  our  glory  nnd  defence, 
Strength  nnd  salvation  gives. 

Israel,  thy  King  for  ever  reigns, 
Thy  Cod  for  ever  lives." 


This  is  the  place  for  observing,  that 
the  slate  of  psalmody,  or  rather  of 
hymns,  in  the  united  church,  is  truly 
discreditable.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  not  less  than  three  thousand 
forms  of  praise  in  our  church  which 
has  determined,  and  determined  wisely, 
that  there  shall  be  but  one form  of  prayer, 
A  peculiarity  in  the  matter  also  is,  the 
antagonist  theology  in  these  collections, 
or  forms  of  praise.  We  venture  to 
assert  that,  if  these  hymn-books  had 
the  power  of  excommunication,  there 
would  be  reciprocal  offices  of  this  kind, 
unprecedented  in  extent  and  in  bitter- 
ness. Some  of  them  embody  the  vilest 
Antinomianism ;  others,  the  lowest  Ar- 
minianism  ;  others,  semi-Pelagianism ; 
others,  Wattsism  ;  others,  Wesleyism  ; 
others,  the  minister's  own  whims  ;  not 
a  few  embody  such  nonsense  as  nobody 
would  consent  to  be  saddled  with  ; 
and  a  considerable  majority  must  prove 
to  the  afflicted  worshippers  a  sort  of 
Protestant  penance,  to  which  they  must 
hebdomadally  submit,  in  order  to  enjoy 
divine  ordinances.  This  is  a  most  dis- 
orderly state  of  things.  If  praise  be 
part  of  divine  worship,  as  well  as 
prayer,  it  comes  to  be  an  unaccount- 
able anomaly  that  the  latter  should 
have  its  prescribed  formulary,  but  the 
former  tne  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  preacher's  private  and  personal 
whims.  The  two  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, antipodes  in  many  points, 

S resent  a  curious  contrast  in  this.  The 
cotch  Church  has  a  form  of  praise, 
but  leaves  her  prayers  to  the  minister ; 
the  English  Church  has  a/orm  of  prayer, 
but  leaves  her  praise  to  the  taste  of  the 
minister.  The  Scotch  Church  is  so 
afraid  lest  her  people  and  presbyterate 
should  exceed  all  bounds  in  their 
praises,  that  she  tethers  them  fist  to 
one  form.  The  English  Church  is  so 
afraid  that  her  clergy  should  break 
loose  in  their  prayers,  that  she  ties  up 
their  hands  in  that  department.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  if  the  represent- 


Thoy  in  thy  name  shall  all  the  day 

Jlejoice  exceedingly ; 
And  in  thy  righteous*  shall  they 

Exalted  be  on  high. 

Because  the  glory  of  their  strength 
Doth  only  stand  in  thee  ; 

And  in  thy  favour  shall  our  bora 
And  power  exalted  be. 

For  God  is  our  defence,  and  he 
To  us  doth  safety  bring  ; 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel 
Is  our  almighty  King." 


ations  of  her  1638  men  be  correct,  has 
inconsistently  a  form  of  praise;  and 
the  Church  of  England  has  inconsist- 
ently  no  form  of  praise  at  all.  We 
must  remark,  however,  that,  with  all 
its  barbarisms,  the  Scotch  version,  hoary 
with  the  snows  of  two  centuries,  is  be- 
yond all  question  the  best  and  pure>i 
that  we  have.  On  this  subject,  we 
ouote  a  sensible  and  excellent  paper, 
drawn  up  by  some  clergymen  of  the 
church,  and  published  by  Painter,  in 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
national  psalmody.  For  the  reference 
to  ourselves,  and  the  distinction  we 
have  earned,  we  make  our  best 


"  This  brings  us  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 
This  is  a  public  matter ;  but  it  is  more 
especially  one  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Church  to  undertake.  Now,  let  as 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  plan  adopted  for 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  iuto  the 
vulgar  tongue.  *  Fifty -four  learned  men, 
divided  into  six  companies,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  work ;  all  of  them  were  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  their  pietv.' 
The  following  formed  part  of  the  rules 
given  by  the  king  to  the  translators,  *  by 
them  to  be  most  carefully  observed 
'  Every  particular  roan  of  each  company 
to  take  the  same  chapter  or  chapters ; 
and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  bv  himself,  when  he  thinis 
good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what 
they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part 
what  shall  stand.  As  any  one  company 
hath  despatched  any  one  book  [of  the 
Scriptures]  in  this  manner,  they  shall 
send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of 
seriously  and  judiciously.' 

"  Precisely  after  this  manner  should 
the  Church  now  proceed  to  the  compila- 
tion of  a  book  of  psalmody.  It  should 
be  done  by  a  body  of  men, —  men  who 
rank  high  as  poets,  but  still  higher  as 
professors  of  godliness.  Some  attempt 
of  this  kind  was  once  made  by  South?  v. 
Bishop  Heber,  and  others.  But  then  they 
were  not  regularly  appointed  to  the  work ; 
&d  d  ^^idiout  tfa  is  nil  cfl^of^ 3  1UU  $ \ 
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They  disputed,  besides,  whether  the  taste 
of  the  people  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admire  ornate  versious  of  the  Psalms 
or  Hymns,  highly  embellished  with  the 
beauties  of  poesy.  This  was  a  fatal  error. 
We  ought  never  to  writo  down  to  the 
taste  of  any  class  of  people ;  but  rather 
endeavour  to  raise  and  cultivate  it.  The 
Psalms  of  David  are  full  of  ornament  and 
imagery ;  and  so  should  any  version  of 
tbem  be.  Certainly,  not  the  tawdry  em- 
bellishments, like  gold  on  children's 
gingerbread,  sucb  as  Mr.  J  ud  kin's  un- 
fortunate and  thrice-born  production  ex. 
lubits ;  and  which  we  once  saw  admirably 
kit  off*  in  a  most  judicious  criticism,  in  a 
periodical  which  fuis  ably  earned  for  itself 
the  distinction  of  being  the  Protatant 
journal  of  the  day.  No  ;  let  us  keep  close 
to  the  imagery  of  tbe  Bible.  Let  the 
omamonts  employed  be  of  that  expressive 
and  solid  character  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the '  fine  gold '  with  which  Solo* 
mon  overlaid  the.  temple." 

The  allusion  to  Judkin  shews  how 
rapidly  the  reverend  Painter  must  have 
advanced  in  poetic  excellence.  We  do 
not  like  the  surmise,  that  any  lower 
idea  can  Itave  entered  into  the  mind 
of  that  descendant  of  Apelles.  We 
know  the  real  reason  of  the  three  or 
four  successive  editions  of  his  hymn- 
book.  It  was  pure  approximation  to 
perfection  that  influenced  him.  Larger 
importations  from  the  springs  of  Heli- 
con and  Parnassus,  duty  free,  and 
above  proof,  had  been  sipped  by  the 
worthy  divine.  Mightier  progress  had 
been  also  made  by  his  flock,  both  in 
appreciating  better  poetry,  and  in  un- 
derstanding a  profounder  theology; 
and,  with  the  wisdom  characteristic  of 
a  good  teacher,  he  advanced  them  from 
edition  to  edition,  till  they  sung  stand- 
ing on  the  highest  cliffs  of  Olympus, 
according  to  l\\c  Jburtk,  and  not  by  any 
means  last  edition,  of  his  incomparable 
and  cheap  collection  of  hymns. 

"  In  the  year  1831/'  adds  this  sensible 
prospectus,  41  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  James 
Judkin,  minister  of  Somen  Chapel, 
Somen  Town,  published  a  collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  intended  chiefly  for 
public  worship.  It  consisted  of  a  selec- 
tion of  paabns  from  an  existing  ver- 
sion, and  a  number  of  hymns  written  by 
himself.  This  was  introduced  into  his 
churob. 

"  In  the  year  1834,  a  second  edition 
was  brought  out  by  the  author;  into 
which  such  additions  and  alterations 
were  introduced,  as  to  render  the  pre- 
ceding, for  tbe  purpose  of  public  worship, 
entirely  useless.  The  congregation  were 


therefore  obliged  to  re-purchase  the  book. 
In  this  edition,  a  new  version  of  portions 
of  tho  Psalms,  by  Mr.  Judkin,  was  sub. 
stitutod  for  the  selection  in  the  former ; 
a  series  of  Hymns  on  the  Collects  was 
inserted,  a  number  of  Hymns  added,  and 
the  old  ones  revised. 

"  In  tbe  present  year,  a  third  edition 
was  issued  by  the  author ;  and  again  tho 
additions  and  alterations  were  such  as  to 
render  the  second  edition  valueless.  Tho 
whole  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  were 
revised ;  even  those  altered  in  the  pre- 
ceding edition  were  again  altered  in  this : 
a  new  series  of  Hymns  on  the  Gospels, 
and  about  thirty  others  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  were  also  added.  A  third  time 
the  whole  congregation  bad  to  reprovide 
themselves  with  books.  Some,  it  is  true, 
had  their  old  ones  exchanged  for  new  ; 
but  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  portion 
a  third  time  purchased  them. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 
all  these  changes  took  place  within  a 
period  of  six  years  only ;  and  that  on 
each  occasion  the  book  was  actunlly 
forced  upon  the  congregation  by  the 
author  himself:  certaiuly,  no  public 
means  were  adopted  for  ascertaining 
their  sentiments  on  the  matter." 

The  remarks  of  this  judicious  pro- 
spectus on  the  vereion  used  in  the 
northern  establishment  are  most  just. 
The  specimens  we  have  selected,  to 
which  many  others  might  be  added, 
prove  that  in  closeness  to  the  original, 
and  at  times  in  majesty  of  language, 
it  has  no  equal. 

"  The  version  now  in  use  by  the  Kirk 
of  Scotlaud  undoubtedly  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  to  the  original.  The  ren- 
dering is  somewhat  rough  and  uncouth 
in  certain  passages  *,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
most  magnificent.  The  General  Assembly 
for  some  years  annually  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  it,  but  their  labours  never 
came  to  any  thing1 :  and  we  believe  it  was 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  alter  it. 
He  considered  it,  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged (occasional)  harshness,  so  beauti- 
ful, that  any  alterations  must  eventually 
prove  only  so  mauy  blemishes ;  and  most 
undoubtedly  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  right. 

Now,  though  we  speak  thus  highly 
of  the  Scotch  Psalms,  we  freely  admit 
that  they  are  not  suited  for  general  use 
in  England ;  but  this  much  we  must  add, 
that  whoever  may  attempt  a  new  render- 
ing of  tbe  Songs  of  David  into  metre,  or 
an  adaptation  of  existing  ones  to  the 
pressing  necessities  of  tho  Church, 
ought  to  be  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  that  prince  of  versions." 

It  is  called  the  Scotch  version ;  but 
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the  fact  is  that  it  was  executed  by 
Francis  Ilous,  a  person  of  notoriety  in 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  U  ought  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  national  English  version.  The 
suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  may 
remark,  however,  ought  not  to  be  too 
scrupulously  adhered  to  in  the  kirk. 
There  are  poi lions  of  the  Scottish  ver- 
sion intolerable,  which  the  mciest  tyro 
might  infinitely  polish.  For  instance, 
what  more  wretched  trash  can  be 
imagined  than  — 

"  For  thou  the  God  art  of  my  strength  ; 

Why  thrusts  thou  roe  thee  fro'1 
For  th'  enemy's  oppression 

Why  do  I  mourning  go  V 

And, 

"  Arise,  O  God  !  —  save  mo,  my  God  ! 

For  thou  my  foes  bust  struck 
AH  on  the  cheek-bone,  nnd  the  teeth 

Of  wicked  men  h«s  broke." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  something 
akin  to  what  is  suggested  in  Mr. 
.Painter's  prospectus  will  be  attempted 
in  the  national  church.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  very  little  absolute 
necessity  for  any  metrical  hymns.  The 
Te  Deuniy  the  Magnificat,  the  Nunc 
J)imi(ti$,  and  the  prose  version  of  the 
Psalms,  to  which  we  should  much  pre- 
fer the  authorised  version  of  King 
James's  Bible,  present  themselves  as 
poetry  of  the  noblest  order ;  while  the 
.simple  chants  which  are  adapted  to 
them  arc  within  the  musical  memories 
and  comprehensions  of  the  poorest 
peasantry.  There  are  also  most  mag- 
nificent anthems,  doxologies,  and  bursts 
of  saered  poetry  in  Isaiah,  which  have 
been  wedded  to  sacred  song  by  the 
greatest  masters,  in  all  respects  suited 
to  our  congregational  service.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  time  that  something  were 
done  to  enable  a  worshipper  in  the  Fast 
to  join  with  worshippers  in  the  West  in 
this  most  beautiful  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship. At  present,  "  different  sounds 
salute  the  ear"  in  every  church  and 
chapel  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
following  are  but  a  few  of  the  Hymn 
and  Psalm-books  introduced  or  com- 
piled by  the  following  clergymen  ; 
some  of  them  are  used  in  five  or  six 
hundred  congregations,  besides  those 
of  which  their  compilers  are  ministers  : 
Bradley's,  Bickersteth's,  J.  Bicker- 
steth's," K.  Baker's,  Rathurst's,  Cecil's, 
Fditor  of  Christian  Remembrancer's, 
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F.  Cunningham's,  Cotteril's,  Ellaby's, 
Elliot's,  Foster's,  Hugh's,  the  Hostingt 
CoHevtitm, Home's,  Hancock's,  Jenan  s, 
Judkin's,  Kempthorne's,  Milman's, 
Marsh's,  Noel's,  Pratt's,  Ilobinson's, 
Richardson's,  Scholetield's,  Simcoe's, 
Sibthorpe's,  Simeon's,  Webster's,  Wil- 
berforcc's,  Wilson's,  Ward's,  &c.  kc. 
Those  enumerated  in  this  list  contain 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  hymns. 
Seeley  alone  has  published  nineteen  of 
these  "  private  interpretations." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  great  mass 
of  these  hymns,  either  those  of  Dr. 
Watts  or  others,  so  closely  imitative  of 
his  manner,  that  the  real  parentage  is 
by  no  means  difficult  of  detection.  In 
our  opinion,  Watts  did  not  improve 
the  sacred  hymns  of  England.  A  semi- 
sensual  phraseology  has  more  or  less 
crent  into  every  subsequent  hymn-book, 
and  contributed  to  vitiate  the  national 
taste.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  monstrous  imagination  of 
Watts  to  undertake  the  consecration  of 
David  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  conceded 
to  James  Montgomery  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  next  rank,  for 
the  following  assertion  respecting  the 
consecrator :  "  We  say  this  without  re- 
serve of  the  materials  of  Watts's  hymns, 
had  their  execution  always  been  corre- 
spondent with  theprectousness  of  thest', 
we  should  have  had  a  Christian  psalm- 
ist next— and  that  only  in  hats,  not  in 
nicmivl  — to  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel  1" 

IIEDER. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  of 
sacred  song  is  lleber ;  the  last  bio- 
graphy in  Mr.  Wilmott's  two  volumes 
That  missionary-prelate  has  whiten 
many  hymns,  which  will  live  and  die 
with  the  language  of  England.  He 
maintains  a  warmth,  and  yet  chastity 
of  expression  and  thought,  as  remote 
from  intellectual  coldness  as  they  are 
from  papal  sensualism.  Any  one  who 
has  read  the  exquisite  collection  made 
by  his  widow,  Amelia  lleber,  published 
by  Murray,  must  be  sensible  of  this. 
His  "  Missionary  Hymn  "  is  known  to 
ail :  - 

"  From  Greenland 'a  icy  mountains. 
From  India's  conu  strand  — • 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand." 

His  exquisite  stanzas,  also,  "  At  a 
Funeral,"  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  memory :  — 
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"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will 

not  deplore  tbee — 
Tbougli  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass 

the  tomb, 

Thy  Snviour  has  passed  through  its  por- 
tal before  thee, 

And  the  lump  of  bis  love  is  thy  guido 
through  the  gloom. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave — we  no  longer 

behold  thee, 
Nor  triad  the  rough  paths  of  the  world 

by  thy  side ; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread 

to  enfold  tbee  — 
And  Binners  may  die,  for  the  Sinless  has 

died. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  ;  and  its  man. 
sion  forsaking, 

Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  lin- 
gered long ; 

But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beamed  on 
thy  waking, 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heardst  was 
the  seraphim's  song. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  — but  wo  will 

not  deplore  thee, 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  tby  guardian, 

and  guide : 
He  gave  thee,  He  took  thee,  and  He  will 

restore  thee ; 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  thy  Saviour 

has  died." 

This  threnody  is  rather  a  devotional 
poem  than  a  religious  hymn ;  but,  in 
whatever  class  it  may  be  placed,  it  pre- 
sents a  very  hue  specimen  of  holy  and 
truly  poetic  compression.  There  are 
some  other  modem  writers  of  devo- 
tional poems,  either  contemporaries  of 
Ileber  or  his  immediate  predecessors, 
to  whose  merits  justice  is  not  always 
done.  There  are  a  few  hymns  by 
Logan,  Blair,  Cameron,  and  Morrison, 
clergymen  in  Scotland,  whose  contri- 
butions to  the  national  psalmody  of 
that  country  are  possessed  of  great 
merit.  One  proof  of  their  excellence 
is  their  appearance  in  almost  all  the 
collections  we  have  enumerated.  Like 
the  hymns  of  Heber,  they  are  pervaded 
by  great  chastity  of  thought  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression.  The  following  is 
by  Logan :  — 

"  Where  high  the  heavenly  templo  stands, 
The  house  of  God  not  made  with  hands, 
A  greet  high  priest  our  nature  wears, 
The  guardian  of  mankind  appears. 

Ho  who  for  men  their  surety  stood. 
And  poured  on  earth  his  precious  blood, 
Pursues  in  heaven  his  mighty  plan, 
'/  be  Saviour  and  the  Friend  of  man, 
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Though  now  ascended  up  on  high, 
He  bends  on  earth  a  brother's  eye ; 
Partaker  of  the  huiuau  name, 
He  knows  the  frailty  of  our  frame. 

Our  fellow-sufferer  yet  retains 
A  fellow-feeling  of  our  pains. 
And  still  re-members  in  the  skie-s 
His  tears,  his  agonies,  and  cries. 

In  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
The  Man  of  Sorrows  hnd  a  part  j 
lie  sympathizes  with  our  grief, 
And  to  the  sufferer  sends  relief. 

With  boldness,  therefore,  at  the  throne, 
Let  us  make  all  our  sorrows  known, 
And  ask  the  aids  of  heavenly  power 
To  help  us  in  the  evil  hour/' 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  paraphrase 
of  a  passage  in  sacred  writ,  notwith- 
standing one  or  two  minor  discords. 
We  might  produce  others  of  scarcely 
inferior  composition,  not  only  from  the 
poems  of  Logan,  but  from  others  of 
the  same  century  and  country,  which 
are  models  of  chaste  and  majestic 
psalmody.  But  we  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  the  devotional  part  of  sacred 
poetry,  that  we  must  hasten  to  notice 
other  poets  and  other  poems,  of  a  more 
general,  though  sacred  vein. 

YOUNG. 

From  Mr.  Wilraott's  well-written 
and  most  interesting  volumes,  we  must 
select  one  or  two  characteristics,  not 
merely  illustrative  of  our  authors 
powers,  but  instructive,  also,  to  our 
readers,  on  a  very  refreshing  theme. 
In  Mr.  Wilmott's  preface,  lie  refers  to 
his  sketch  of  Young  as  affording  new 
and  important  views;  and  in  this  he 
states  truth.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
more  excellent  biography.  The  name 
of  Young  is  associated  in  the  recol- 
lections of  most,  with  the  Night 
T/toughls.  Had  he  not  written  these, 
his  tragedy  and  satires  had  all  reached 
Lethe.  Young's  poetry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  light  that  breaks  through  it, 
is  very  sombrous.  He  is  a  Christian 
poet,  and  derives  his  brightest  and  best 
hopes  from  the  doctrines  of  inspiration ; 
but,  still,  the  view  he  takes  of  every 
thing  in  creation  is  scarcely  relieved  by 
those  brighter  and  better  thoughts 
which  are  thrown  forth  by  Milton  and 
Thomson,  in  looking  at  the  same  ob- 
ject. Young  gathers  the  foxglove  and 
the  nightshade,  and  after  you  have 
dwelt  upon  these  with  most  melan- 
choly sympathies,  he  just  shews  a  bud 
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from  the  Hose  of  Sharon,  to  prevent  the 
utter  midnight  of  despair  coming  over 
the  soul.  lie  walks  amid  infants' 
graves,  or  sits  upon  the  tombstones  of 
buried  youth,  and  hears  family  the 
harp  of  the  Son  of  Jesse,  amid  the 
sounds  of  the  wintry  winds  howling 
among  the  yew-trees  that  sentinel  the 
dead.  It  is  true  he  introduces,  on  all 
subjects,  the  rays  and  hopes  of  Christ- 
ianity, but  these  subjects  are,  of  them- 
selves, and  in  the  poet's  portrait  of 
them,  so  truly  sad,  that  a  "double 
portion"  of  the  cheering  and  conso- 
latory truths  of  our  holy  faith  is  re- 
quired. 

The  only  ray  of  joy  which  Young 
countenances,  is  from  the  "  Sun  of 
Righteousness."  Creation,  with  him, 
is  otherwise  one  vast  grave.  There  is, 
in  one  respect,  truth  in  this  view,  and 
in  another,  it  is  overcharged.  Crea- 
tion is  a  ruin,  but  it  is  a  spendid  one. 
In  the  words  of  Howe,  iu  his  "  Living 
Temple,''  there  may  be  read,  on  its 
mutilated  columns,  and  magnificent 
remains,  "  Here  God  once  dwelt." 
Mr.  Wilmott  has  beautifully,  but,  we 
think,  rather  partially,  preseuted  the 
following  estimate  of  Young  :— 

"  An  angel  of  peace  ever  sits,  in  his 
verse,  by  the  pillow  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  chamber  of  sickness  becomes  the 
vestibule  of  immortality.  He  converts 
our  dying  friends  into  pioneers,  to 
*  smooth  the  rugged  path  to  death,'  and 
break  '  the  bars  of  terror  and  abhorrence/ 
that  nature  throws  in  our  path.  In  all 
his  works  the  same  sublime  and  tre- 
mendous feeling  predominates  ;  it  is  the 
link  that  attaches  all  his  thoughts  and 
images.  Death  is  never  far  distunt, 
sometimes  visible,  sometimes  behind  a 
cloud.  Like  Donne,  he  looks  upon 
churchyards  as  the  'holy  suburbs,  to 
which  the  city  of  everlasting  rest  stretches 
out  its  utmost  gates.  Amidst  the  wreck 
of  overy  thing  lovely,  he  points  to  one 
rock,  against  which  the  storm  cannot 
prevail ;  and  along  the  troubled  waters 
of  life  he  is  always,  to  employ  his  own 
beautiful  metaphor,  steering  to  the  crys- 
tal porta  of  light.  To  the  youthful  and 
inexperienced  reader,  he  will  appear  a 
melancholy  writer ;  for  who  is  willing  to 
be  rousod  from  pleasure,  though  it  be  in 
u  dream  ?  But  every  step  we  take  in 
the  path  of  life,  and  the  more  familiar  we 
grow  with  its  sorrows,  ihe  voice  of  his 
poetry  will  spoak  to  our  hearts  with  a 
more  endearing  persuasion  and  affecting 
tenderness.  He  hews  down,  indeed, 
many  clusters  of  tempting  fruit,  beau- 
tiful to  behold,  but  only  ashes  upon  the 


lip ;  and  he  waves  the  sword  uot  before 

a  garden  of  iunocence,  but  of  misery  and 


One  very  striking  excellence  of 
Young  is  his  sententious  and  beautiful 
aphorisms,  "  which,"  as  the  author  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope  very  truly  says, 
"  Philosophy  might  make  her  text,  and 
Experience  select  for  her  mottoes." 
Such  are  the  following:  — 

"  VV  ishing,  that  coustant  hectic  of  a  fool." 

Man's  mind,  wholly  given  to  earth, 
is:- 

"  Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous 
idleness." 

Prosperity  is:— 

"  When  fortune  thus  has  toss'd  her  child 
in  air." 

Viriucs  are 

"  Those  smaller  faults,  half-converts  to 
the  right." 

In  the  pages  of  Young,  we  venture 
to  assert,  there  are  passages  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  noblest  pieces 
in  any  tongue.  The  brilliant  imagery 
and  com  pressed  and  sententious  thought 
of  the  following  passage  are  alone  de- 
cisive of  this  panegyric  :— 

"  Ah !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless, 


man 


i 


sports. 

We  censure  nature  for  a  spaa  too  abort : 
That  span,  too  short,  we  tax  us  tedious 

too ; 

Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash   the  lingering  moments  into 
speed, 

And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance !)  from  our- 
selves. 

Art,  brainless  art  — our  furious  cha- 
rioteer,— 

Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice 
of  death  : 

Death,  most  our  dread  ;  Death,  thus 

more  dreadful  made. 
Oh  !  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 
Leisure,  as  pain,  takes  off  our  chariot 

wheels, 

How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life. 
Blessed  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of 
Cain, 

It  makes  us  wander,  wander  earth  around, 
To  fly  the  tyrant,  thought.    As  Atlas 
groanod, 

The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an 
hour ; 

We  cry  for  mercy,  till  the  next  amuse- 
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field's 
Slight  inconvenience. 
Yet,  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  re. 

lief, 

We  call  him  cruel.    Years  to  moments 
shrink, 

Ages  to  years.    The  telescope  is  turned 
T«  man's  false  optics. 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  bides  his 
wings, 

And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his 

Behold  him,  when  past  by :  what  then  is 
seen, 

But  bis  broad  pinions,  swifter  than  the 
winds  V 

What,  also,  can  be  more  magnificent 
than  the  poets  description  of  mid- 
night?— 

"  Creation  sleeps :  'tis  as  the  general 
pulse 

Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  its  end." 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  nobler 
thought  than 

 "  When  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 

Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation." 

The  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the 
character  of  Dr.  Young  have  been 
severely  questioned;  both  Richard 
Cecil  the  divine,  and  Southey  the 
poet,  bave  expressed  their  belief  of  his 
being  devout  during  the  moments  of 
the  stimulus  of  composition  only. 
They  think  his  was  an  assumed,  not  a 
living  piety.  We  think  this  judgment 
uncharitable,  if  not  unjust.  Men  are 
prone  to  forget  that  Christian  charity 
lies  as  much  in  our  constructions  of 
the  character  of  others,  as  in  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked. 
There  certainly  appears,  iu  some  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  poet,  a 
keener  appetite  for  preferment,  than 
the  sacredness  of  his  profession  vin- 
dicates; but  his  circumstances  may 
soften  this. 

u  We  have  no  proof,"  says  Mr.  Wil- 
mott,  "that  Young  loved  money  for 
itself;  his  munificent  donation  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  shews  the  reverse.  Perhaps, 
like  Pope,  he  was  rather  eager  to  gain, 
tnan  solicitous  to  keep  it.  Avaricious 
or  mean  he  could  hardly  have  been. 
That  he  1  was  not  the  man  of  his  poe- 
try'  ought  only  to  be  objected  to  him. 
With  certain  limitations,  his  works, 
without  doubt*  often  speak  the  pure 


dictates  of  his  mind  in  its  noblest  ele- 
vation ;  and  in  them  he  is  always  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  piety,  and  the 
unsparing  enemy  of  vice.  No  writer 
has  denounced  with  greater  indignation 
that  apostate  praise,  which  wastes  its 
odours  in  embalming  the  base  and  the 
wicked." 

The  next  poet  on  whom  Mr.  WiN 
mott  bestows  a  very  large  share  of 
his  attention,  is 

COWPER. 

His  persoual  peculiarities  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  analyse. 
Melancholy  and  madness  seem,  in 
some  parts  of  his  pilgrimage,  to  have 
striven  for  the  mastery  within  him. 
But  in  his  natural  and  unrepressed 
moments,  the  fountain  of  his  soul 
gushed  forth  in  streams  of  benevolence, 
content,  and  fervid  sympathy  with  all 
the  bright  and  lovely  of  nature  and  the 
universe.  His  poetry  bears  nothing  of 
the  stamp  of  his  eclipsed  and  melan- 
choly moments ;  it  breathes  forth  gene- 
rous and  cheering  associations.  He 
detects  elements  of  happiness,  and 
wreathes  them  with  smiles  and  ima- 
gery, that  render  one  pleased  with 
every  thing  within  and  without.  A 
tea-urn  is  rich  in  poetry,  and  prolific 
of  happiness,  in  the  page  of  Cowper. 
Those  objects  which  the  common  mind 
would  treat  with  apathy,  Cowper  makes 
the  parents  of  joys.  From  the  shell 
that  the  foot  of  the  passenger  strikes 
and  disregards,  the  master-spirit  elicits 
tones  of  melody.  Nor  does  Cowper 
stretch  or  torture  nature,  to  suit  his 
own  idiosyncracy.  The  very  contrary 
is  the  fact.  Touches,  true  to  life  and 
sparkling  with  joy,  are  in  every  line. 

"  How  oft,  upon  yon  eminence,  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have 
borne 

1  he  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that 
it  blew ; 

While  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  ungated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence,  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just 
observed 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and 
beside 

His  labouring  teum,  that  swerved  not 

from  the  track, 
The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy. 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level 

plain 

Of  spacious  mead*;  with  cattle  sprinkled 
o'er, 
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Conduces  the  eye  along  iu  aiuuous 

course, 

Dtlighted;  there,  fast-rooted  iu  the  bank, 
Staud,  never  overlooked,  our  fmvurita 
elms, 

That  screen  tho  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  for  beyond,  and  ever  thwart  tho 
siream, 

That,  as  willi  molten  gluts,  inlays  the 
vale, 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds, 
Displaying  on  its  various  sides  the  grace 
Of  hedgerow  beauties,  numberless,  square 
tower. 

Tall  spire,  from  which  tho  sound  of  cheer- 
ful bells 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear." 

The  poetic  beauty  and  cheerful 
imagery  of  the  following  passages,  also 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wilmott,  must  strike 
every  one :— 

 *«  Rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as 

they  fall 
Upon  loose 

length, 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  lovelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  sileut  course." 

"  So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dunces  as 

they  dance ; 
Shadow   and  sunshine,  intermingling 

quick, 

And  darkening  and  enlightening  as  the 
leaves 

Play  wanton,  ovory  moment,  evoryspoO 

The  redbreast  in  winter 

11  Wurbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half 

suppressed* 
Pleased  with  bia  golitude,  and  flitting 

light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests 
he  shukes 

From  mauy  a  twig  tho  pendant  drops  of 
ice 

That  tinkle  on  the  withered  leaves  be- 
low." 

On  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the 
following  original,  as  well  as  collected, 
observations  of  the  editor  of  these 
Lives  of  the  Sacred  Potts  .' — 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  observed, 
with  that  lively  perception  of  character, 
istic  excellence,  which  rendered  all  his 
criticisms  so  valuable,  that  Cowper,  in- 
stead of  describing  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  of  nature,  discovers  what  is  most 
beautiful  in  ordinary  scenes,  and  with 
his  poetical  eye,  and  moral  heart,  de- 
tected beauty  in  the  sandy  flats  of  Buck- 
inghamshire.    Jn  our  day,  the  gentle 


fancy  of  Clare  has  elicited  many  images 
of  rural  sweetness  from  the  monotonous 
scenery  of  Northamptonshire.  C owner's 
lot,  poetically  and  physically  speaking, 
could  not  have  fallen  to  him  in  a  plea- 
santer  spot  than  the  quiet  retreat  of 
Weston :  a  sublimer  and  wider  region 
would  have  diverted  his  attention,  and 
we  should  have  lost  that  magic  of  his 
song,  by  which  he  attracts  every  reader's 
heart  to  his  own.  The  very  limitation 
of  his  wanderings  imparted  to  them  a 
pec  u  bur  chunn,  and  from  a  daily  com. 
muni  on  with  the  varying  c  harms  of 
nature,  he  turned  to  moralise  upon  the 
changes  of  human  existence.  The  flower 
he  hung  over,  or  tho  sunny  lane  he  wan- 
dered along,  continually  offered  some 
new  beauty  to  hia  meditations.  *  Every 
thing  I  see  in  Ike  fields,'  he  told  Mr. 
Unwin,  •  is  to  me  on  object  of  delight, 
and  I  can  look  at  the  same  rivulet,  or  at 
a  handsome  tree,  every  day  of  my  life 
with  new  pleasure.'  And  in  another 
letter,  with  a  gush  of  enthusiastic  sensi- 
bility, he  exclaimed,  '  I  would  spend 
whole  days  and  moonlight  nights  in 
feeding  on  a  lovely  prospect.  My  eyes 
drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.' 

"It  has  been  the  fashion  to  contrast 
the  pensive  pictures  of  the  Task  with  the 
joyous  sketches  of  Burns,  and  to  dis- 
cover a  freshness  in  tho  songs  of  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  wauling  to  tho  poet  or  Weston. 
*  The  love  of  nature,'  remarks  Coleridge, 
4  se<-ms  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheer, 
ful  religion;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to 
have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature. 
The  one  carries  his  fellow-men  along 
with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to 
nature  from  his  fellow-men.'  But  long 
before  the  arrow  had  entered  his  side,  or 
the  '  stricken  deer'  sought  tho  silence  of 
the  woods,  he  had  been  a  lover  of  rural 
scenery. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  accuracy  of 
Cowper's  drawing,  or  the  delicate  fresh- 
ness of  his  colouring;  his  landsca(»es 
are  finished  with  the  minote  touches  of 
cabinet  pictures;  you  may  look  cl 
into  them,  even  the  veins  of  the  fob 
are  vividly  traced.  Thomson,  on  the 
other  baud,  with  the  same  liveliness 
of  observation  and  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  employs  a  greater  force  and 
variety  of  manner.  iou  always  see 
Cowper  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 
Thomson  plunges  into  the  thundering 
forest.  Cowper  produces  his  effects  by  a 
multitude  of  tender  touches  :  Thomson 
often  dashes  off  his  pictures  with  a 
felicitous  stroke  ;  a  single  epithet  brines 
the  scene  before  us.  We  behold  the 
.sal toon  rising  to  the  'dimpled  water;' 
tho  young  bird  tryipg  its  wings  upon  the 
'giddy  verge  /  the  withered  leaf  playing, 
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'  snatched  in  short  eddies/  Nor  is  ho 
less  admirable  in  tho  domestic  imagery 
of  life.  Many  of  his  homo  views  aro 
charming.  The  pencil  that  lighted  up 
the  glaring  eyes  of  the  furnished  wolves 
descending  tne  Apeunines,  scattered  its 
hues  orer  the  utile  robin,  that,  half 
afraid, 

'  Against  the  window  heats ;  then  brisk 
alights 

On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  on 
the  floor, 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance.1 " 

With  the  just  and  meritorious  con- 
clusion of  Wilmott  we  close  our  re- 
marks on  Cowper : — ■ 

"  In  becoming  the  pout  of  Christianity, 
Cowper  addresses  himself  especially  to 
the  common  business  of  life.  He  preach* 
ed  to  us  in  our  amusements  ana  occu- 
pations. Milton ,  w  hose  ima  gination  was 
irradiated  with  all  the  splendours  of  pro- 
phecy, and  all  the  beauty  of  the  elder 
literature,  often  describes  the  rites  of  the 
true  worship,  with  a  Grecian  ceremonial 
glittering  in  the  distance.  Young  fre- 
quently dazzles  our  eyes  with  the  blaze 
of  fashion,  or  the  allurements  of  am- 
bition, but  the  poetry  of  Cowper  is  uni- 
formly reflective,  sober,  and  harmonious. 
The  inspiration  which  Milton  found  ia 
the  Old  Testament,  he  found  in  the 
New." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  extract 
must  have  been  an  oversight  of  Mr. 


Wilmott.  "Instead  of  the  terrible 
threatening*  of  Isaiah ,  or  the  dark 
sayings  of  Ezekiel,  he  warns  and  con- 
soles us  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour, 
and  builds  up  our  lives  from  the  teach- 
ing of  His  apostles/'  "The  threaten - 
ings  of  Isaiah"  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
unhappy  description  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  that  inspired  writer.  He  has 
been  called  the  "  Fifth  Evangelist." 
The  burden  of  his  song  is  the  Mes- 
siah ;  his  harp  is  vocal  with  promises, 
aud  all  its  strings  are  tuned  to  joy. 

We  have  begun  our  remarks  on  this 
collection  of  interesting,  though  epi- 
tomised biographies,  with  the  second 
volume,  partly  because  it  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Wilmott  as  his  better  half,  and 
partly  because  it  suhed  most  the  re- 
flections we  have  long  wished  to  throw 
forth  on  the  state  of  our  church  for- 
mularies of  praise.  Milton  we  have 
commented  on  in  our  review  of  Chan- 
ning's  biography  of  that  prince  of 
poets.  Young,  Cowper,  and  Heber, 
the  three  chief  biographies  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Lives  on  our 
table,  we  have  briefly  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  In  our  next 
article  on  this  subject,  we  shall  glance 
at  those  elder  children  of  the  Muses 
whose  biographies  are  sketched  in  the 
other  volume.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
had  much  pleasure  in  pursuing  our 
meditations  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Wil- 
mott's  clear  and  steady  lamp. 
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80NETT0  DI  FILICAJA. 


Qval  Madre  i  figfi  con  pietoso  afletto 
Mira,  e  d'amor  si  strugge  a  lor  davante ; 
£  tin  bacia  in  fronte,  cd  un  si  stringe  at  petto, 
Uno  tien  su  i  ginocchi,  un  sulle  piante ; 

E  mentre  agli  atti,  ai  gemiti,  all'  aspetto 
Lor  voglie  intende  si  diverse-  e  tante, 
A  questi  un  guardo,  a  quei  dispensa  un  detto, 
E  se  ride  o  s  adira  b  sempre  amante ; 

Tal  per  noi  Provvidenza  alta  infinita 
Veglia,  e  questi  conforta,  e  quei  provede, 
E  tutti  ascolta,  e  porge  a  tutti  alta : 
E  se  rtiega  talor  grazia  o  mercede, 


FROM  A.  SONNET  01  FILICAJA. 

Fa  in  Mother,  on  thy  children  smilingly 

Gazing,  and  gently  thy  deep  heart  unfolding, — 
One  kissing  soft,  one  clasping  tenderly, 

One  on  thy  knee,  one  on  thy  foot  upholding ; 
So  to  their  joys  and  little  woes  thou  tendest, 

On  all  their  wants  thy  quiet  care  bestowing; 
To  this  a  smile,  to  tliat  a  word,  thou  lendest, — 

O  word  1  O  smile  1  with  passionate  love  o*erflowing  : 
Thus  thou  o'er  us,  Daughter  of  Love  divinest, 

VVatchest,  O  Providence,  with  sleepless  eye; 
Listenest  to  all,  to  all  thine  ear  inclines!, 

And  if  thou  dost  our  blinded  prayers  deny. 
Or  thou  deni'st  what  we  should  mourn,  obtaining, 
Or  fcignst  denial,  and  dost  grant  in  feigning. 


O  negar  finge,  e  nel  negar  concede. 


PROVIDENCE. 
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PRACTICAL  REASONING  VERSUS  IMPRACTICABLE  THEORIES.* 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  modern  times,  is  the  progress  made 
by  women  in  the  arena  of  literature. 
x  hey  seem  to  be  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  emulation  in  this  particular, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  to  be 
bent  on  proving  that  they  can  become 
as  good  adepts  in  the  art  of  book- 
making  as  the  rival  sex  ;  who  have  hi- 
therto, however,  pretended  to  tlie  ex- 
clusive possession  of  that  privilege. 
The  ancient  heroine  (for  what  is  a 
heroine  but  a  woman  who,  impelled 
either  by  disposition  or  circumstances, 
assumes  the  supposed  attributes  of  the 
manly  mind ?)  was  content  to  immor- 
talise herself  by  displays  of  energy  and 
determination  unnatural  to  the  majority 
of  the  sex,  and  commonly  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  passions.  But  the 
doubtless  laudable  aspirations  of  the 
modern  heroine  deveiope  themselves 
very  differently.  She  discovers  with 
regret  that,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  being 
gone,"  there  is  no  longer  any  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  species  of  im- 
mortalisation to  which  those  of  old 
aspired.  She  feels  that  the  knight- 
errantry  of  one  sex,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  is  exploded  by  the  slow  ignition 
of  reason ;  but  determined  to  prove, 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  self-suffi- 
ciency and  absurd  injustice  of  man,  in 
arrogating  to  himself  a  superior  strength 
of  intellect  which  be  has  no  right  to 
assume,  she  takes  up  the  pen  with  a 
determination  at  any  rate  to  try  the 
point,  whether  in  powers  of  thought, 
or  in  brilliancy  of  wit;  in  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime,  as  well  as  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  ;  in  the 
perseverance  of  plodding  calculation, 
as  well  as  in  the  pungent  flippancy  of 
satire,  she  is  not  at  least  his  equal. 
In  our  own  little  island  alone,  we  find 
a  Heroans  in  the  department  of  song, 
a  Jameson  in  that  of  history,  a  Somer- 
ville  in  the  regions  of  abstruse  science, 
a  Lady  M.  VV.  Montague  as  an  epi- 
stolary correspondent,  besides  an  end- 
less list  of  authoresses  of  tales  of  fiction, 
from  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Hannah 
More  to  Lady  C.  Bury  and  Lady  Bless- 
ing ton.  And,  lest  any  class  of  subjects 
should  be  left  unattemptcd  by  this 


female  crusade,  the  authoress  of  the 
work  before  us  has  ventured  to  spur 
her  Pegacus  into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  political  economy,— a  region  hither- 
to comparatively  unexplored  by  the 
female  mind  ;  with  what  success,  it  is 
our  province  to  inquire  upon  this 
occasion. 

That  Miss  Martineau  seems  to  have 
brought  to  the  task  to  which  she  ap- 
plied herself  a  considerable  degree  of 
resolution,  and  much  previous  consi- 
deration of  the  various  subjects  dis- 
cussed, cannot  be  denied.  She  seems 
to  have  sailed  from  Europe  with  a  de- 
termination to  witness  every  species  of 
life  in  America,  to  spare  herself  neither 
bodily  fatigue  nor  personal  annoyance 
of  any  sort,  and  to  allow  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  rigid  system  of  in- 
quiry which  it  was  her  object  to  insti- 
tute. So  far,  she  is  certainly  deserving 
of  considerable  credit.  But  that  she 
went  to  view  that  interesting  country 
with  the  eye  of  impartial  investigation, 
to  study  the  nature  of  its  institutions 
with  candour,  and  pass  judgment  upon 
them  with  discrimination,  or  to  watch 
the  state  of  society  in  that  (we  may  al- 
most say)  embryo  commonwealth  with 
the  cautious  observation  of  one  who 
went  there,  as  she  would  fain  have  us 
believe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  virgin  opinion,  uninfluenced  by 
previous  associations,  and  .ready  to  be 
convinced  by  whatever  might  present 
itself,  of  the  results  of  the  experiment 
of  a  self-governing  people,  although  we 
find  some  such  assertion  hazarded  in 
the  introduction,  cannot  be  for  a  mo- 
ment sustained.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  every  page  of  her  book  teems 
with  overstrained  deductions  from 
slight  premises;  with  the  visionary 
theories  of  a  believer  in  the  innate 
qualifications  of  the  human  race  to 
arrive  at  perfection  through  their  own 
unassisted  resources ;  with  a  species  of 
unargumentative  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  commonly  characterises  the 
sturdy  disciple  of  democracy ;  and 
with  the  somewhat  loose  defence  of 
natural,  in  opposition  to  revealed  reli- 
gion, which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Unitarian,  to  which 


•  Society  in  America.  By  Harriot  Martineau,  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Poli- 
tical Economy."  3  vols.   London  :  Saunders  and  Odey.  1838. 
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religious  persuasion  she  confesses  her- 
self to  belong;  towards  the  close  of  the 
work.  Notwithstanding  rations  state- 
ments made  in  the  Introduction,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  convincing  all  but 
very  ill-natured  persons  of  the  perfect 
candour  of  her  intentions,  it  roust  yet 
be  evident  to  the  most  casual  reader, 
that  the  object  of  Miss  Martineau's 
journey  across  the  Atlantic,  far  from 
being,  as  is  pretended,  to  form  an  opi- 
nion, founded  upon  a  careful  and  im- 
partial review  of  American  institutions, 
and  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  that 
opinion,  was,  in  fact)  to  discovei  that 
upon  which  to  build  an  extensive  and 
laoourcu  ueieuce  o»  ucmocratic  lnsmu- 
tions  in  general ;  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  democrat  at  home,  and 
lend  an  additional  force  to  his  other- 
wise untried  theories,  by  bringing  be- 
fore the  public  mind,  in  an  attractive 
form,  a  case  in  which  those  theories 
had  been  successfully  submitted  to  the 
purifying  ordeal  of  practice.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  that  lady's  democratic  opi- 
nions are  of  no  new  origin  ;  and  even 
if  she  had  set  out  with  a  wish  to  be 
candid,  or  a  readiness  to  be  convinced, 
the  very  prejudices  which  have  grown 
old  upon  her,  and  the  eccentric  species 
of  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  have  ac- 
tuated her,  in  forsaking  more  legitimate 
courses  to  undertake  so  laborious  a  task , 
would  have  rendered  her  any  thing  but 
an  impartial  observer.  If,  however,  she 
had  succeeded  in  producing  the  result 
she  doubtless  haa  anticipated,  Miss 
Martineau  would  have  obtained,  and 
deservedly,  the  thanks  of  all  that  class 
of  persons  whose  ultra  opinions  site 
evidently  herself  holds.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  herself  and  her  theory,  she 
has  sent  forth  a  work  calculated  to  pro- 
duce very  opposite  effects ;  a  work  in 
which  some  just  reflections  are  too 
much  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  vi- 
sionary and  impracticable  theories;  in 
which  some  sound  arguments  are  found 
too  strangely  intermingled  with  absurd 
and  unjust  conclusions;  in  which  a 
certain  appearance  of  candour  in  some 
parts,  is  too  curiously  counterbalanced 
by  the  most  unblushing  distortion  of 
circumstances,  to  suit  a  particular  view 
of  the  case,  in  others,— to  allow  of  the 
most  transient  fear  of  its  containing 
any  poison,  which  sliall  not  at  the  same 
time  be  its  own  antidote.  In  fact,  we 
hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one,  however  democratically  inclined, 
to  read  the  book  in  question,  without 


imbibing  a  very  natural  disgust  of  the 
whole  system  therein  described,  or 
without  being  convinced  of  the  utter 
impracticability  of  the  scheme  of  go- 
vernment which  Miss  Martineau, never- 
theless, so  ardently  recommends  to  the 

adoption  of  her  countrymen  and  of  the 

j      a  _  MlfjHwtn 
"viiu.     ^\;>  ui its  njjiiii  vi  ycii-cuiiini- 

d ict ion  is  not  only  the  most  general, 
but  also  the  most  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  work  — as  its  constant  occurrence 
is  so  glaring*  that  it  is  evident  upon  the 
most  careless  inspection  —  and  as,  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  here  prevails,  it  is 
a  fault  as  uncommon  as  it  is  amusing, 
it  must  be  our  first  care  to  bring  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  reader ;  and  by 
comparing  the  general  spirit  and  evi- 
dent object  of  the  work,  with  certain 
arguments  scattered  through  its  pages, 
as  well  as  by  bringing  other  arguments 
of  opposite  tendencies  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, to  enable  him  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
either.  We  think  the  probable  result 
will  be,  that  it  will  appear  as  plainly 
to  him,  as  it  does  already  to  ourselves, 
that  while  creating  the  most  sublime 
theories  of  the  perfectibility  of  man's 
nature,  and  supposing  the  most  ma- 
jestic results  from  the  much-wish ed-for 
but  long -delayed  realisation  of  "  the 
rights  of  man,"  this  somewhat  indiscreet 
lady  is  constantly  bringing  under  our 
notice  some  outrageous  breach  of  de- 
cency, or  some  unfortunate  and  tell-tale 
instance  of  the  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment whatever  among  these  favoured 
scions  of  hbertv  *  thus  with  suicidtl 
land  overturning  her  own  airy  fabrics, 
and  herself  assisting  to  give  an  edge  to 
her  adversary's  weapon,  of  such  keen- 
ness and  temper  as  to  render  it  pecu- 
barly  galling  and  mischievous.  Indeed, 
so  ridiculously  does  this  species  of  t/uiil 
pro  ijuo  pervade  the  whole  work,  and 
so  extremely  inconsistent  with  her  own 
broad  theories  are  some  of  the  anecdotes 
related,  and  even  some  of  her  own  de- 
ductions also,  that  were  it  not  that  the 
political  opinions  of  the  author  are  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  any  hesitation 
upon  the  subject,  we  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  the  work 
were  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  irony,  or 
the  offspring  of  downright  and  sober 
conviction.  Were  we  to  attempt  to 
shew,  by  extracts,  how  Miss  Marti- 
neau's own  experience  militates  against 
her  vaunted  theories  of  government,  or 
to  give  our  readers  any  just  idea  of  the 
extent  lo  which  that  lady's  owe 
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flirting  arguments  negative  each  other, 
we  should  be  transcribing  the  better 
part  of  the  two  volumes  of  which  the 
work  consists.  But,  fbr  our  own  justi- 
fication, as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  we  must  adduce  a  few 
instances. 

After  a  lengthened  account  of  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  the  presidency— 
the  struggles  of  some  presidents  in  the 
exertion  of  what  authority  they  pos- 
sessed, and  the  placidity  of  others  upon 
discovering  that  the  power,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  they  had  spent  tlie 
greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  sacrificed 
their  best  energies,  like  an  igni$  Jhttms, 
when  grasped,  proved  but  an  empty 
shadow,  destitute  even  of  the  gilded 
charms  of  pageantry — after  several 
pages  of  theoretical  reflections  upon 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  office 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  executive 
—  and  after  indefinitely  eulogising  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  framers  of 
such  a  system,  she  concludes  with  the 
following  sentence,  as  applied  to  Pre- 
sident Adams 

"  His  lot  was  that  of  all  good  presi* 
dents,  in  the  quiet  dnys  of  the  republic. 
He  would  not  use  his  small  power  for 
harm,  and  possessed  no  very  great  power 
for  political  good." 

In  mentioning  the  exertions  of  power 
attempted  by  General  Jackson,  Miss 
Marti neau  considers,  and  most  justly, 
that  the  senate  is  the  great  barrier  to 
any  ambitious  views  on  the  part  of  the 
president.  One  would  therefore  natu* 
rally  imagine  that,  as  a  check  to  indi- 
vidual power,  she  would  desire  and 
prophesy  its  continued  existence.  But 
here  we  find  ourselves  once  more  mis- 
taken, for,  only  a  few  pages  before,  she 
has  declared  it  "  lo  be  an  anomaly ;  an 
anomalous  institution  cannot  be  very 
long-lived."  And  then,  again,  she  goes 
on : — 

"  There  is  yet  more  of  compromise 
involved  in  this  institution  of  the  senate ; 
as  mi^ht  be  expected,  since  there  is  no 
end  of  compromise  when  principle  is 

statesmen  who  defend  it  on  other  grounds, 
than  that  its  establishment  was  necessary 
to  the  foundation  of  any  federal  govern- 
mcnt  at  alL  One  observed  to  me :  '  Somo 
things  look  well  in  theory  and  fail  in 
practice  :  this  may  not  be  justifiable  in 
theory,  but  it  works  well/  If  this  last 
sentence  be  true,  the  well-working  of 
the  senate  is  only  a  temporary  affair — 
an  accident.  Its  radical  change  becomes 


a  question  of  time  merely  ;  and  the  re. 
cent  agitation  of  the  question  of  instruc- 
tions seems  to  indicate  that  the  time  is 
not  very  far  distant." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  although  allow- 
ing that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
senate  works  well,  and  is  a  great  check 
upon  arbitrary  power,  Miss  Marti  neau 
is,  nevertheless,  willing  lo  see  it  done 
away,  and  thus  to  forego  this  advantage 
merely  because  its  existence  militates 
somewhat  against  the  perfection  of  her 
theory  of  a  self-governing  people. 

Again.  On  every  occasion  we  find 
her  extolling  the  fitness  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  for  the  suffrage  ;  and  yet, 
in  speaking  of  a  piece  of  electioneering 
oratory,  somewhat  inaptly  appended  to 
the  tail  of  a  certain  festival  commemo- 
ration of  Indian  warfare,  site  adds  : 

"  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  much  less 
than  I  did,  if  1  had  known  that  the  whole 
thing  was  got  up,  or  its  time  and  manner 
chosen  for  electioneering  objects;  that 
advantage  vat  taken  of  the  best  feelings  of 
the  people,  for  the  jwlitical  interett  of  one*" 

Again,  on  a  similar  occasion  : 

"  All  my  sympathies  were  baffled,  and 
I  was  deeply  disgusted.  It  mattered 
little  what  the  oration  was  in  itself,  if  it 
had  only  belonged  in  character  to  the 
speaker.  If  a  Greenfield  farmer  or  me- 
chanic had  spoken  as  he  believed  orators 
to  speak,  and  if  the  failure  had  been 
complete,  I  might  have  been  sorry,  or 
amused,  or  disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
gusted. But  here  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  gentlemen  in 
the  country,  a  candidate  for  the  highest 
othce  in  the  state,  grimacing  like  a 
mountebank  before  tho  assemblage  whose, 
votes  he  desired  to  have,  and  delivering 
an  address  which  he  supposed  level  to 
their  taste  and  capacity.  He  spoke  of 
'  tho  stately  tree '  (a  poor  walnut),  and 
the  '  mighty  assemblage '  fa  little  flock  in 
the  middle  of  an  orchard)  j  and  offered 
them  shreds  of  tawdry  sentiment,  with- 
out tho  intermixture  of  one  sound  thought, 
or  simple  and  natural  feeling,  simply  and 
naturally  expressed." 

Again  : 

"  I  give  an  anecdote.  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  Adams  and 
Jackson  was  very  close,  a  supporter  of 
Adams  complained  to  Mr.  \V.  that  it 
was  provoking  that  somebody  had  per. 
sunded  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  married  a  daughter 
of  George  III.;  a  report  which  would 
cost  him  all  their  votes.  Mr.  W.  said, 
'  Why  do  not  you  contradict  it  V  '  Oh,' 
replied  his  friend,  •  you  know  nothing  of 
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those  people.  They  will  believe  cvcrv 
thine,  and  unbelieve  nothing.  No ;  in- 
stead of  contradicting  the  report,  we 
must  allow  that  Adams  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  III.,  but  add  that  Jackson 
married  two.' " 

Thus,  though  continually  repeating 
that  all  men  are  fit  for  and  ought  to 
have  the  suffrage,  she  shews  by  her 
own  evidence,  however  unwittingly, 
the  results  of  their  unfitness,  in  their 
being  imposed  u|>on  by  any  one  who 
may  find  it  convenient  to  undertake 
the  task  ;  for  be  it  observed  that  the 
men  above  alluded  to — although,  per- 
haps, their  honesty  might  admit  of 
some  question — are  by  herself  quoted 
as  clever  men  and  successful  candi- 
dates, and,  above  all,  as  stanch  re- 
publicans. Even  this  Utter  thorough- 
going class  of  persons  differ  with  Miss 
Martineau  in  opinion,  according  to  her 
own  confession,  in  express  terms ;  for 
in  one  part  of  the  work  we  find  the 
following : 

"  Many  excellent  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  think  the  people  at  large  less 
fit  to  govern  themselves  wisely,  than  they 
were  fivo-and-twenty  years  ago." 

Now  this  fact  would  never  be  allowed 
by  such  men,  were  it  not  too  evident  to 
admit  of  denial ;  and  if  the  fitness  of 
the  people  for  self-government  is  gra- 
dually on  the  decrease,  instead  of  on 
the  increase,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  needs 
no  nrophet  to  foretell  the  deplorable 
result. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  be  fairly  al- 
lowed to  ask,  If  the  majority,  or  those 
representing  the  majority,  are  thus  so 
easily  imposed  upon,  how  the  maxim 
can  still  hold  good,  that  "  the  majority 
are  always  in  the  right?"  This  is 
the  broad  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  of  Miss  Marti- 
ncau's  favourite  theory  of  government. 
So  convinced  is  she  of  the  strength  of 
this  ground,  that  she  disdains  even  to 
adduce  any  argument  in  proof  of  it. 
Every  case  is  referred  lo  it.  Every 
question  upon  a  difficult  subject  is 
answered  thus :  "  The  majority  must 
be  right."  The  Federal  party  must 
eventually  disappear.  Why  ?  Because 
their  principles 

"  Appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  one 
or  more  of  the  primary  principles  of  the 
constitution  which  we  hare  stated.  The 
majority  are  right.  Any  fears  of  the  ma- 
jority are  inconsistent  with  this  maxim," 
&c.  &cc. 


Again : 

"  They  may  dismiss  their  fears,  and 
rest  assured  that  the  great  theory  of  their 
government  will  bear  anv  teat ;  and  that 
the  majority  will  be  in  the  right" 

She  even  goes  so  far  in  one  place  as 
to  advocate  a  baffling  irresolution,  so  as 
it  be  the  irresolution  of  the  majority. 
In  speaking  of  several  momentous  af- 
fairs that  have  been  long  in  the  balance, 
she  says : 

"  The  very  fact  that  these  affairs  re- 
main unsettled,  that  the  people  remain 
unsatisfied  about  them,  proves  that  the 
people  have  more  to  learn,  and  that  they 

In  other  words,  the  majority  wishes 
those  questions  to  remain  unsettled  — 
the  majority  has  not  been  able,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  them  ;  therefore  it  is  right 
that  they  should  remain  so.  (We  can- 
not help  half-suspecting  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, in  propounding  this  somewhat 
curious  axiom,  must  have  had  an  eye 
nearer  home.)  A  thousand  other  extra- 
vagances does  she  indulge  in  with  re- 
gard to  lliis  her  favourite  theory.  It  is 
a  string  unceasingly  harped  upon,  at  all 
tiroes  and  on  all  occasions.  Neverthe- 
less, strange  to  say,  among  a  thousand 
indirect  contradictions  to  the  general 
theory,  we  find  such  passages  as  the 
following : 

*'  The  probity  of  their  people,  their 
magnanimity  in  money  matters,  have  al- 
ways been  conspicuous,  from  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  their  lands  by  the  states  to 
the  general  government,  till  now  :  and 
now  they  seem  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
their  high  character,  through  the  art  »f 
the  few  and  the  ignorance  of  the  many. 
The  few  are  obtaining  their  end  by  flat- 
tering the  passion  of  the  many,"  ic.&c. 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances 
where  one  is  sufficient ;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that,  amongst  other 
things,  Miss  Martineau  vehemently 
condemns  the  revolt  of  Texas  against 
the  Mexican  rule,  although  that  was 
eminently  the  re\'olt  of  the  majority, 
the  civilised  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try being  principally  composed  of  emi- 
grants from  these  isles,  and  from  the 
United  States,  who  very  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  Anglo-Saxon  union  to  the 
Spanish  one.  Miss  Martineau  may  be 
right  enough  in  her  opinion  as  to  the 
dishonesty  of  that  revolt,  as  allied  to 
other  causes.   We  have  not  tlte  slight- 
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eat  hesitation  in  affirming,  with  her, 
that  it  was  au  ebullition  of  insurrec- 
tionary spirit  altogether  unprovoked 
by  circumstances,  and  that  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  American  citizens  to 
the  Texian  rebels  was  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  if  considered  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  own  theory,  she  is  bound  to 
maintain  that  it  was  not  only  just,  but 
laudable  in  the  extreme. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  one  or  two 
points  that  these  discrepancies  occur. 
If  there  were  merely  a  few  scattered 
instances  of  them,  and  they  only  ap- 
peared in  treating  of  subjects  difficult 
to  be  determined  by  the  wisest,  we 
should  attribute  it,  perhaps,  to  neglect, 
or  at  worst  to  Miss  MaTtineau's  not  hav- 
ing considered  her  subject  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  before  committing  her 
thoughts  (o  paper,  and  thus  submitting 
them  to  the  rude  investigation  of  the 
public.  We  might,  perhaps,  lament  a 
want  of  judgment;  but  we  should  still, 
probably,  not  be  led  to  suspect  any 
deeply  rooted  deficiency  of  discern- 
ment. But  we  find  ourselves  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  rejecting  altogether 
this  charitable  construction,  for  the  very 
same  characteristic  is  noticeable  in  al- 
most every  chapter  of  the  work  —  whe- 
ther the  subject  is  difficult  or  easy, 
whether  the  deduction  is  general  or 
minute,  we  find  all  alike  unexpectedly 
demolished  by  some  unaccountable 
stroke  of  logical  fdo  dc  se  (we  can  call 
it  by  no  other  name),  which  sets  our 
remembrance  of  the  history  of  the 
science  completely  at  fault.  For  in- 
stance, in  alluding  to  a  certain  oration, 
we  read  : 

"  The  oration  was  by  nn  ex-senator  of 
the  United  States"  [a  man,  by  the  bye, 
who  was  likely  to  know  sufficiently  well 
the  character  of  the  audience.]  "  It  con- 
sisted wholly  of  an  elaboration  of  the 
transcendent  virtues  of  the  people  of 
Now  England." 

Yet  only  three  pages  after,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  often-remarked  addiction  to 
boasting  of  the  Americans,  we  find  the 
following  passage : 

"  The  popular  scandal  against  tho  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  that  they  boast 
intolerably  of  their  national  institutions 
and  character,  appears  to  me  untrue/' 

How  these  two  statements  can  be 
reconciled  it  is  difficult  to  conceive; 
for  surely  it  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  taste 
of  a  people,  in  this  particular  at  least, 
vol,  xix.  no.  CXIII. 


from  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  oratory  in 
favour  with  them. 

Again,  although  in  general  maintain- 
ing mat  the  vote  by  ballot  is  a  useful 
system,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the 
result  of  Miss  Martineau's  own  expe- 
rience where  it  prevails : 

"  There  is  another  cause  for  the  re- 
luctance to  vote,  which  is  complained  of 
by  the  best  friends  of  the  people ;  but  ic 
is  almost  too  humbling  and  painful  to  be 
discussed.    Some  are  afraid  to  vote." 

And,  further  on,  we  find  mention 
made  of  "  the  mercenary  and  political 
cowardice  of  the  cities."  The  first  sen- 
tence of  a  chapter,  headed,  «•  Allegiance 
to  law,"  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able failuro  in  this  department  of  poli- 
tical morals  among  certain  parties  in  the 

United  States." 

» 

But  it  would  seem  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  considers  this  but  a  trifling  ob- 
jection in  a  political  system  ;  as  would 
also,  very  probably,  certain  other  eco- 
nomists of  the  day,  with  whom  she 
seems  very  generally  to  agree  in 
opinion. 

Again,  in  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  villages  in  New  Kngland, 
we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  this 
somewhat  curious  observation : 

"  We  paused  through  Jleverley,  where, 
as  in  most  of  the  small  New  England 
towns,  the  population  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  At  Marblehead,  on  the  bay 
near  Salem,  the  people  are  noisy,  rest- 
less, high-spirited,  and  democratic.  At 
Beverley,  in  tho  near  neighbourhood, 
they  ore  quiot,  economical,  sober,  and 
Whig."  [This  term  answers  to  our  Tory.] 
"  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory  ;  and  ono 
tact  iu  this  connexion  is,  that  the  largest 
sums  in  tho  Boston  savings'  banks  are 
from  Beverley,"  &c. 

Here  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine to  which  she  herself  gave  the 
preference  ;  but  that,  from  the  context, 
as  well  as  from  the  general  tendency  of 
her  opinions,  we  must  presume  that 
her  favour  leans  towards  the  former. 

Again,  we  ask  the  reader  to  compare 
the  two  followingpassages,  which  occur 
within  six  pages  of  each  other,  on  the 
subject  of  the  speculation  of  individuals. 
The  first  observation  on  the  subject  is  : 

"  The  only  apparent  excess  to  which 
it  leads  is  ill-considered  enterprise.  This 
is  an  evil  sometimes  to  the  individual, 
but  not  to  society.   A  man  who  makes 
p  P 
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baste  to  be  famous  or  rich,  by  means  of 
new  inventions,  may  injure  bis  own  for* 
tune  or  credit,  but  is  usually  a  benefactor 
to  society,  by  furnishing  a  new  idea,  on 
which  another  may  work  with  more 

With  this  compare : 


in  the  United  States 
requent  and  disgraceful ; 


"  The 
are  remurkubly 

disgraceful  in  their  nature,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  in  the  eyes  of  society.  A 
clergymau  in  a  commercial  city  declares, 
that  almost  every  head  of  a  family  in  his 
congregation  has  been  a  bankrupt  aince 
his  settlement.  In  Philadelphia,  from 
000  to  BOO  persons  annually  take  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws  j  and  nu- 
merous compromises  take  place,  which 
are  not  beard  of  further  than  the  parties 
concerned  in  them.  On  seeing  the  One 
house  of  a  man  who  wae  a  bankrupt  four 
years  before,  and  who  was  then  worth 
J  00,000  dollars,  I  asked  whether  such 
cases  were  common,  and  was  grieved  to 
find  they  were.  Some  insolvents  pay 
their  old  debts  when  they  rise  again  j 
but  the  greater  number  do  not.  This 
laxity  of  morals  is  favoured  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  community,  which  re- 
quire the  industry  of  all  its  members,  and 
can  employ  the  resources  of  all  —  first  of 
men  of  character,  and  then  of  specu- 
lators," fitc.  Sec. 

Thus  does  Miss  Martinenu  convince 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  she  knows 
and  fully  understands  the  latent  causes 
of  that  mercantile  crisis,  which  has  been 
lately  productive  of  such  miserable  con- 
sequences in  the  Atlantic  cities  of 
America,  and  which  has  spread  its 
panic  also  through  the  whole  trading 
community  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other,  she  has  the  something  more 
than  boldness  to  aver  that  "  the  excess 
of  speculation  is  no  evil  to  society." 

In  another  part  of  the  book,  when 
speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the 
clergy,  we  find  it  said  : 

"It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  room, 
under  the  Voluntary  system,  for  some  of 
the  worst  characteristics  which  have  dis- 
graced all 


And  yet,  only  two  pages  afterwards, 
we  come  upon  the  following  remarks, 
applied  to  a  priesthood  under  that  very 
system  : 

"  The  vices  of  a  class  must  evidently, 
from  their  extent,  arise  fiom  oome  over- 
powering influences,  under  whose  opera, 
tion  individuals  should  be  respectfully 
compassionated,  while  tbo  morbid  in- 
fluences are  condemned.   Tho  American 


clergy  are  tbe  most  backward  and  timid 
class  in  the  society  in  which  they  live  — 
self-exiled  from  the  great  moral  questions 
of  the  time — tho  least  informed  with 
true  knowledge  — the  least  efficient  in 
virtuous  action  —  the  least  conscious  of 
that  Christian  and  republican  freedom, 
which,  as  the  native  atmosphere  of  piety 
loltness,  it  is  their  prime  duty  to 


Header  1  you  may  well  a*k,  "  What 
characteristic  of  any  Christian  priest- 
hood "  can  be  worse  than  these  so  care- 
fully set  forth  ?  Tbe  whole  book  teems 
with  forced  arguments,  to  prove  the 
equality  of  all  men  by  nature,  and  the 
right  of  each  to  equal  political  privi- 
leges ;  aud  if  all  these  arguments  have 
any  object  at  all  in  connexion  with  the 
subject,  that  object  must  be  to  prove 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  only 
attainable,  but  has  been  actually  at- 
tained in  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
in  different  parts  of  the  work,  there  are 
several  vaunting  assertions  Uiat  such  is 
the  case ;  and  yet,  in  speaking  of  the 
anti-abolition  mobs,  we  find  several 
passages  of  a  like  tenor  with  the 
following : 

"  The  Fanenil  Hall  meeting  was  con- 
vened chiefly  by  merchants  ;  and  they 
have  been  conspicuous  in  all  tbe  mobs. 
They  have  kept  the  clergy  dumb,  thev 
have  overawed  tbe  colleges,  given  their 
cue  to  the  newspapers,  aud  shewn  a  spi- 
rit of  contempt  and  violence,  equalling 
even  that  of  the  slaveholders,  towards 
those  who,  in  acting  upon  their  honest 
convictions,  liave  appeared  likely  to  affect 
their  sources  of  profit.  At  Cincinnati, 
they  were  chiefly  merchants  who  met  to 
destroy  the  right  of  discussion,  and  passed 
a  resolution  directly  recommendatory  of 
violence  for  tins  purpose.  They  were 
merchants  who  waited  in  deputation  on 
the  editor  of  the  anti-slavery  newspaper 
there,  to  intimidate  him  from  the  use  of 
his  constitutional  liberty,  and  who  tna-ie 
themselves  by  these  acts  answerable  for 
the  violences  which  followed.  This  was 
so  clear,  that  they  were  actually  taunted 
by  their  slave-holding  neighbours,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  river,  with  their  sordid- 
ness,  in  attempting  to  extinguish  the 
liberties  of  the  republic  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  pecuniary  gains." 

Now,  in  whatever  way  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  may  find  it  convenient  to  argue 
the  matter  of  these  mobs,  they  militate 
equally  against  her  assumption  of  the 
actual  existence  or  political  equality. 
If  they  arc  really  (as  site  would  have  us 
believe,  but  as  we  are  incliucd  to  doubt) 
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principally  composed  of  gentlemen, 
under  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  aud  if  (which  Miss  Martineau 
does  not  attempt  to  deny)  they  gained 
their  object,  they  only  shew  the  extent 
of  the  power  which  such  persons  pos- 
sess, even  there,  over  the  multitude, 
who  are  hereby  consequently  proved  to 
be  either  their  converts,  if  honest,  or 
their  dupes  and  slaves,  if  dishonest; 
whilst,  in  either  case,  the  many  are 
blindly  impelled  by  the  impulse  of  the 
few.  If  they  are  mobs,  like  mobs  in 
other  countries,  composed  of  what 
Miss  Martineau  would  call  *'  the 
people,"  but  what  some  other  indi- 
viduals whom  we  could  name  would 
designate  "  the  dregs  of  the  people," 
the  result  still  remains  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  under  coercion,  and 
therefore,  for  the  time  being,  totally 
destitute  of  any  political  rights  what- 
ever; and,  moreover,  as  these  mobs, 
by  their  very  nature,  must  represent 
the  majority,  we  have  Miss  Martmeau's 
own  opinion  rising  up  in  judgment 
against  her  most  favourite  theory,  that 
"the  majority  are  always  in  the  right ;" 
for  the  case  which  she  herself  adduces 
not  only  proves  it  to  be  sometimes  in 
the  wrong,  but,  further,  that  it  is  even 
possible  for  the  majority  to  be  opposed 
to  the  much -hackneyed  "  rights  of 
man."  One  more  example  we  must 
give,  and  it  shall  be  the  last ;  but  it  is 
one  too  characteristic  of  the  whole  book 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  We  find, 
in  the  winding  up  of  the  work,  the 
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"  American  society  itself  constitutes 
but  the  first  pages  of  a  great  book  of 
events,  into  whose  progress  we  can  see 
but  a  little  way,  and  that  but  dimly.  It 
is  too  soon  yet  to  theorise— much  too 
soon  to  speak  of  conclusions  even  as  to 
the  present  entire  state  of  this  great 


Yet,  in  spite  of  this  most  sensible 
and  philosophical  observation,  in  the 
very  same  page,  we  find  Miss  Martineau 
jumping  at  Die  following  trifling  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  that  nation  : 

"  They  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
hell -governed.  They  have  risen  above 
all  liability  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy, 
a  connexion  between  religion  and  the 
state,  a  vicious  or  excessive  taxation, 
and  the  irresponsibility  of  any  class." 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  just  possible 
that  they  have  not  had  lime  as  yet  to 
arrive  ai  ints^.  vanoiii  ciiaraciei  lauta  oi 


an  old  people;  and  that  though  they 
have  been  able  to  do  without  them  ia 
the  days  of  their  political  youth,  they 
yet  may  find  at  least  some  of  them 
useful,  if  not  necessary,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  era  of  their  maturity. 

We  might  adduce  many  more  equally 
gross  instances  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  had  we  not  too  much 
compunction  in  our  nature  to  inflict 
them  upon  the  reader.  Whatever  sub- 
ject is  brought  on  the  tapis— whether 
either  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  or 
education,  or  religion,  or  labour,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  (aud  there  is  hardly 
any  subject  connected  with  state  eco- 
nomy that  is  not  in  some  way  touched 
upon),  the  same  unvarying  inconsist- 
ency mars  the  whole,  and  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  the 
author's  mind.  In  short,  in  comparing 
together  the  many  pros  and  the  nu- 
merous cons  in  this  strange  tissue  of 
contradictions,  and  on  considering  the 
amount  and  weight  of  the  many-sided 
argument  therein  set  forth  on  all  sides 
of  every  question  which  it  so  boldly 
undertakes  finally  to  set  at  rest,  we 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  that 
most  useful,  but  somewhat  pompous 
algebraical  equation,  „Y —  A  =  0  ;  or 
to  apply  Mis3  Martineau's  own  ex- 
pression, somewhere  in  the  book  itself, 
with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  views  of 
slaveholders : 


"  As  I  disposed  in  my  mind  the  op- 
posite arguments,  I  found  that  they  nto 
one  another  up,  like  the  two  cats  that 
Sheridan  told  of ;  but  without  leaving  so 
much  as  an  inch  ©flail." 

And  now,  having  endeavoured,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  lay  before  the 
reader  our  impressions  with  regard  to 
the  consistency  of  Miss  Martineau's 
principles,  when  compared  with  her 
own  experience,  as  set  forth  in  various 
parts  of  her  book,  and  having,  we  trust, 
succeeded  in  proving  our  assertions 
upon  that  point  to  be  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  we  hasten  to  point 
out  to  his  notice  another  no  less  re- 
markable characteristic  of  our  authoress. 

If  we  were  merely  to  call  it  begging 
the  question  (although  that,  also,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence),  we  should  by  no 
means  come  up  to  the  idea  which  wc 
wish  to  convey ;  and  if  wc  were  to  term 
it  an  addiction  to  rhapsody,  wa  should 
perhaps  be  overshooting  the  mark. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  peculiarity  in 
question  lies  somewhere  between  the 
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two ;  and  if  we  examine  narrowly  its 
component  parts,  we  shall  find  that 
they  partake  of  both  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  As,  however,  we  are  im- 
peratively called  upon  to  give  it  a  name 
of  some  sort,  and  we  like  to  be  as  cha- 
ritable on  all  occasions  as  the  case  will 
admit  of,  we  shall  call  it  the  result  of  a 
fondness  for  hypothesis,  the  indulgence 
without  restraint  of  a  visionary  foncy, 
which  refuses  to  judge  of  the  future  in 
connexion  with  the  past,  and  is 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  wise  man's 
exclamation,  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun" — a  building  up  of  ar- 
guments, whose  sole  foundation  rests 
upon  an  if  or  a  when  ;  and  those  argu- 
ments, notwithstanding,  propounded 
with  as  much  earnestness  of  conviction, 
as  if  they  resulted  from  the  commonest 
experience  of  events,  and  must  follow 
in  course,  as  the  natural  corollaries  of 
a  certain  existing  order  of  things. 
These  vigorous  sprouts  of  imagination 
generally  occur  at  the  closing  of  a 
subject,  or  at  the  end  of  a  chapter, 
and  form  a  sort  of  knot,  to  prevent  the 
various  strings  of  discussion,  somewhat 
artificially  twisted  together,  from  unra- 
velling. They  were  doubtless  meant  to 
bear  down  all  opposition  by  the  plau- 
sibility of  their  construction,  or  by  the 
cirrontery  of  their  assertion;  and  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  calculated  to 
produce  such  an  effect  upon  an  incon- 
siderate mind,  as  they  would  be  for  the 
most  part  truisms,  if  the  premises  were 
as  sclt-evident  as  the  conclusions;  or  if 
they  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  gene- 
rally speaking,  absolute  impossibilities. 

The  first  remarkable  instance  of  this 
spirit  of  moral  speculation,  is  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  first  chapter  in 
the  book  : 

"  Whenever  the  Americans,  or  any 
other  people,  shall  make  integrity  their 
rule,  their  criterion,  their  invariable  sup- 
position, the  first  principles  of  political 
philosophy  will  be  fairly  acted  out,,  nnd 
the  high  democratic  hope  will  be  its  own 
justification." 

The  conclusion  here  come  to  may  be 
just  or  not.  The  discussion  of  it  would 
be  too  profound  and  lengthy  to  be  suit- 
able in  this  place ;  but  no  reasonable 
mind  can  fail  to  comment  upon  the 
absurdity  of  a  political  philosophy, 
whose  very  jnincipin  cannot  be  "  fairly 
acted  out  '  until  "  the  Ethiopian  shall 
change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his 
spots." 

Again,  after  a  most  strenuous  abuse 


IMay, 

of  American  newspapers,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  looks  forward  over  the  wide  field 
of  conjecture  with  the  eye  of  a  Sybil, 
and  exclaims : 

"  Whenever  the  many  demand  troth 
and  justice  in  their  journals,  aud  reject 
falsehood  and  calumny,  they  will  be 
served  according  to  their  desire." 

The  trite  justice  of  this  remark  we 
should  be  the  last  to  gainsay ;  but  we 
cannot  help  a  misgiving  that  forces 
itself  upon  us,  that  Miss  Martineau 
wilt  hardly  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
her  prophecy.  Again,  in  declaring  her 
opiuion  of  the  inviolable  durability  of 
the  political  union  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican States,  for  the  sake  of  winding  up 
the  chapter  with  a  climax  to  correspond 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  she 
breaks  forth  into  the  following  annun- 
ciations : 

"  The  Union  is  not  incompatible  vritb 
freedom  of  speech  —  the  Union  does  not 
forbid  men  to  act  according  to  their  con- 
victions —  the  Union  has  never  depended 
for  its  existence  on  hypocrisy,  insult,  and 
injury,  and  it  never  will.  Let  citizens 
but  take  heed  individually  to  respect  the 
law,  and  see  that  others  do  — that  no 
neighbour  transgresses  it — that  no  states- 
man despises  it  unrebuked — that  no  child 
grows  up  ignorant  or  careless  of  it,  and 
the  Union  is  as  secure  as  the  ground  they 
tread  upon.  If  this  be  not  done,  every 
thing  is  in  peril  for  the  season  ; — not 
only  the  Union,  but  property,  home,  life, 
and  integrity." 

We  think  the  generality  of  our 
readers  will  bear  us  out  in  terming  the 
first  part  of  this  passage  a  mere  ebulli- 
tion of  ranting  enthusiasm.  For  the 
rest,  we  may  be  allowed  to  bone,  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  welfare  of  those 
states,  at  present  bound  together  by  so 
wise  aud  safe  a  connexion,  that  the 
prolonged  existence  of  their  political 
union  shall  be  found  to  be  altogether 
independent  of  the  impossible  antici- 
pations of  any  visionary  theorist. 

The  merchants  of  Cincinnati,  no 
doubt  a  most  valuable  and  excellent 
set  of  men  in  their  way,  but  wlio, 
nevertheless,  when  divested  of  the  gar- 
ment of  many  colours  in  which  Miss 
Martineau  insists  upon  clothing  them, 
appear  nothing  more  romantic  than 
hard-working  ami  industrious  pork- 
butchers,  wlro  know  their  own  in- 
terests extremely  well,  and  are  a  very 
shrewd  set  of  persons  in  the  spliere  to 
which  God  has  called  them ;  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  very  many  of  thetn, 
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are  so  extremely  content  with  their  own 
destiny,  as  to  consider  as  idle  tales  the 
stories  which  reach  them  of  the  exist* 
ence  in  foreign  parts  of  any  greater 
opulence  and  splendour  than  their  own 
flourishing  town  can  boast  of;  will  be 
somewhat  astonished,  and  the  loftiest 
soarings  of  their  ambition  will  dwindle 
in  comparison  to  the  flights  of  wingless 
arrows,  when  they  open  this  book  aud 
6ud  themselves  apostrophised  as 

"  Princes  and  prophets  at  once,  they 
can  foresee  the  future  if  tbey  please  it, 
and  shape  it  if  they  will." 

Egypt  had  her  magi,  Rome  her 
augurs,  and  Britain  her  druids,  but 
the  seers  of  the  young  republic  out- 
shine them  all.  They  could  only  forelel 
future  events;  these,  it  would  seem, 
possess  the  higher  endowment  of  di- 
recting them  to  their  own  ends.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

A  chapter  wholly  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  manifold  wrongs  of 
the  female  sex,  and  in  which  Miss 
Martineau  most  manfully  asserts  "  the 
rights  of  women,**  is  wound  up  with 
the  following  remark,  which  may  be 
true  or  not,  but  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  soon  put  to  the  test,  and  certainly 
not  in  that  lady's  own  lifetime : 

"  It  is  unquestioned  and  unqnestion- 
able,  that  if  women  were  not  weak,  man 
could  not  be  wicked;  that  if  women 
were  bravely  pure,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  dastardly  tyranny  of  licen- 
tiousness.'* 

Reader,  although  woman,  in  a  per- 
fect state  as  she  came  from  the  hand 
of  her  Maker,  had  not  strength  to  re- 
sist the  rosy  seductions  of  an  apple, 
you  here  have  a  fallen  sinner  pre- 
suming to  dictate  theories  founded 
upon  the  absence  of  all  weakness  in 
the  race.  The  unbounded  extent  to 
which  moral  speculation  may  be  car- 
ried is  again  evinced  in  the  following 
unique  sentences,  with  reference  to  the 
admirable  system  of  prison  discipline 

Srevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
lates : 

An  enormous  amount  of  wrong  must 
remain  in  a  society,  where  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  vast  apparatus  for  the  infliction 
of  human  misery,  like  that  required  by 
the  system  of  solitary  imprisonment,  is 
yet  a  work  of  mercy.  Milder  and  juster 
methods  of  treating  moral  infirmity  will 
succeed,  when  men  shall  have  learned  to 
obviate  the  largest  possible  amount  of  it. 
i»i  Uh  meantime,  I  am  persuaded  that  this 


is  the  best  method  of  punishment  which 
has  yet  been  tried." 

We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been 
struck  with  considerable  admiration  at 
the  various  convincing  proofs-  already 
afforded  us  of  the  unexampled  buoy- 
ancy of  Miss  Murtmeuu's  mind,  and 
we  plead  guilty  to  an  occasional  invo- 
luntary holding  of  the  breath,  with 
something  of  a  feeling  of  sympathy, 
upon  our  attention  being  suddenly  at- 
tracted to  some  longer  dive  than  usual 
into  the  abyss  of  the  future,  accom- 
panied by  a  trembling  sensation  of 
anxiety  lest  the  bold  trickster  should 
never  again  have  risen  to  the  surface. 
But  the  further  we  advance  in  our  pe- 
rusal of  the  work,  the  more  food  for 
undisguised  astonishment  do  we  dis- 
cover; and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  amazement  of  the  reader  will  keep 
pace  with  our  own.  In  treating  of 
what  she  calls  the  science  of  religion, 
she  says  : 

"  Theologians  there  will  probably  al- 
ways be ;  but  no  man  will  be  u  priest  in 
those  days  to  come,  when  every  man  will 
oo  a  woi  siuppei . 

Thus  it  appears  that  she  not  only 
looks  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  re- 
ligious establishments,  but  contem- 
plates also  the  abolition  of  all  religious 
forms  whatever,  as  well  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  edifices  set  apart  for  religious 
observances. 

Last,  not  least,  we  discover  that  our 
authoress  supposes  the  time  to  be  not 
far  distant  when  there  shall  be  a  perfect 
community  of  property  all  over  the 
world ;  and  when  that  patriarchal  pe- 
riod shall  have  arrived,  she  even  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  setting  aside, 
with  the  utmost  facility,  the  eternal 
curse  of  God  upon  Adam,  "  that  he 
should  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  Reader,  perhaps  yon  might 
have  imagined  that  such  a  surpassing 
excess  of  mad  self-sufficiency  was  be- 
yond the  range  of  mortal  pedantry. 
But  be  not  incredulous — we  speak  not 
without  book.  The  following  passage 
is  our  authority : 

"  The  poor  man  is  rightly  instructed, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  he  is 
told  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  provide  for 
his  own  wants.  The  lesson  is  nt  present 
true,  because  the  only  alternative  is  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  others  ;  hut 
it  is  a  very  low  lesson,  in  comparison 
with  that  which  will  be  taught  in  the 
days  when  muluul  ami  self- per fevlnm  will 
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be  the  prevalent  idea  which  the  civilian. 

tton  of  the  time  will  express.  No  think, 
ing  man  or  womua,  who  reflects  on  the 
amount  of  time,  thought,  and  oaergy, 
which  would  be  sot  free  by  the  pressure 
of  coxnjtetition  and  money-getting  being 
removed— time,  thought,  nnd  energy, 
now  spent  in  w  Miring  out  the  body, 
;ind  iu  partially  stiinuUting  and  partially 
wasting  the  mind, —  can  be  satisfied  un- 
der the  present  system." 

We  will  suppose  that  the  reader  lias 
perused  tales  of  fiction  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  veritable  biographies  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  to  the 
gloomy  tragedies  of  IiadclifTe,  and  tlie 
amusing  farce  of  Captain  Marryat, 
but  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  in 
none  of  these  has  he  met  with  more 
eccentric  or  surprising  efforts  of  ima- 
gination than  that  which  we  have  just 
brought  under  his  notice. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  in- 
quire what  are  the  suppositions  con- 
tained in  the  three  short  sentences 
above  quoted,  and  what  would  be  the 
results  weie  it  possible  that  those  sup- 

f)ositions  could  be  realised.  First,  we 
lave  it  presumed,  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  that  a  day  will  arrive 
when  there  shall  be  uo  longer  such  a 
thing  known  in  the  world  as  any  en- 
croachment on  the  right*  of  others. 
Oh,  happy  time  1  when  wars  and  con- 
tentions of  all  sorts  shall  be  banished 
from  the  world — when  there  shall  be 
no  longer  any  need  of  the  finesse  of 
diplomacy,  or  the  subtlety  of  the 
scheming  politician  — when  each  man's 
and  each  nation's  rights  shall  be  so 
nicely  defined,  as  to  banish  the  lawyer 
from  the  bar,  the  judge  from  the  bench, 
and  the  chancellor  from  the  woolsack. 
Tlie  next  supposition  is,  that  "  mutual 
and  self-perfection  "  will  at  some  time 
be  the  prevalent  idea  of  men's  minds. 
Oh,  delicious  realisation  1  when  there 
shall  be  no  longer  any  hatred,  any  jea- 
lousy, any  deceit,  any  crime  of  any 
sort,  even  any  disease  in  the  world — 
when  the  fruits  of  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  shall  be  a  matter  of  history, 
and  when  all  admiration  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  provi- 
dences, and  of  his  attributes,  shall  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  "  the  preva- 
lent idea  of  mutual  and  self-perfection, 
which  the  civilisation  of  the  time  will 
express." 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  short  sen- 
tences embrace  yet  another,  and,  if 
possible,  a  still  more  extraordinary  sup- 


position than  either  of  the  former.  We 
have  a  golden  ngr  conjured  up,  in  whith 
there  shall  be  *'  an  end  to  competition 
and  money -getting,"  and  mankind 
shall  have  nothing  left  them  to  do  bat 
to  attain  by  rapid  strides  to  the  per- 
fection of  knowledge.  Oh,  delightful 
anticipation  t  when  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  shall  spring  up  spontaneously, 
as  in  Eden  — when  the  rich  shall  vo- 
luntarily relinquish  all  those  luxuries 
which  they  obtain  by  tlie  labour  of  the 
indigent,  and  the  poor  shall  be  content 
to  trust  to  the  unassisted  fecundity  of 
mother  earth  for  their  daily  bread — 
and  when  the  climate  of  this  changing 
world  shall  have  become  so  steady  "and 
serene,  the  winds  so  equable,  and  the 
air  so  temperate,  as  to  preclude  all 
necessity  of  those  various  bandit  rn  ft  > 
and  trades,  which,  in  forcing  men  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  existence, 
at  present  distract  their  attention  from 
the  pursuit  of  perfect  knowledge.  And 
yet  such,  reader,  arc  a  few  of  tlie  re- 
sults which  must  be  attained  before 
the  modest  and  unassumiug  creation- 
of  the  fancy  of  this  female  Quixote  can 
be  realised.  Such  are  some  of  the 
many  organic  changes  which  must 
occur  all  over  the  surface  of  this  earth, 
before  the  unpretending  assumptions 
of  our  authoress  can  take  effect. 

The  next  matter  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  noticCi  is  what  appears  to  be 
Miss  Martrrreau's  hobby.  She  has  de- 
voted to  its  consideration  no  less  than 
three  entire  chapters,  and  refers  to  it 
rather  curiously  on  all  occasions.  In 
act,  an  observer  cannot  fed  to  remark 
it  pushing  itself  forward   into  notice 

Kretty  often  when  one  least  expects  it, 
eppiog  upon  the  stage  somewhat 
limpingly,  when  it  would  be  better 
behind  the  scenes,  and  thereby  shew- 
ing how  unremittingly  it  engages  her 
thoughts.  This  hobby  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  "  the  rights  of  women/' 
In  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
which  she  evidently  considers  of  high 
importance,  she  has  exhausted  all  her 
eloquence  ;  and  is  not  content  with 
supporting  her  ideas  by  some  very  in- 
genious arguments,  but  also  seems 
willing,  by  various  hints  and  innuendos, 
to  press  forward  her  individual  self  as 
a  crowning  example  of  tire  equality  of 
the  sexes.  We  find  various  boasts,  for 
instance,  of  her  powers  of  walking,  of 
shooting  with  the  ritle,  of  using  the  axe, 

apperuimng  to  we  male  sex,  as  if,  in 
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the  conceited  ness  of  her  vanity,  she 
were  hardly  even  disposed  lo  yield  lo 
man  in  strength  and  activity  of  body, 
nunougn  sue  nas  not  actually  armeu 
at  the  audacity  of  asserting  that  such 
is  the  fact  in  express  terras.  One  tiling, 
however,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  that  is,  that,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Upon  the  Morals  of  Slavery," 
Miss  iWartineau  certainly  proves,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  is  possible  for 
even  a  maiden  lady  to  have  as  perfect 
an  insight  into  the  aroana  of  slave-state 
debauchery,  as  the  most  free-thinking 
and  free-acting  bachelor. 

But  let  us  consider  briefly  the  amount 
of  the  various  arguments  adduced  by 
this  renowned  champion  of  the  equal 
rights  of  the  sexes.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Miss  Marti neatt  looks  forward  to 
a  time  when  there  shall  be  no  such 
thing  as  marriage  in  the  world  ;  and, 
indeed,  her  observations  on  the  subject 
of  divorce  give  us  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  she  holds  some  such 
views.  But  if  she  be  uot  prepared  to 
carry  her  principles  to  this  extent,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  ground  of 
her  first  and  strongest  argument,  which 
she  founds  upon  the  assertion  that  wo- 
men have  never  consented  to  be  go- 
verned. To  any  one  whose  common 
sense  has  not  entirely  evaporated  in  the 
brewing  of  visionary  dreams,  it  will 
appear  plain  enough,  without  any  ne- 
cessity of  argument,  that  such  a  tie  as 
that  of  marriage  could  not  exist  if  the 
parties  concerned  in  it  were  on  an  ab- 
solute pniiotitv  Tlw.  pnn«t«nt  Mtahtnrr 
sunlit.  tiju<iiii> .     iiit;  hjiim<iik  LMsiiiir.; 

of  wills  which  would  inevitably  follow 
such  a  state  of  things,  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  struggles  of  two  dogs 
in  the  couples,  who  half-strangle  one 
another  at  every  turning  in  their  path, 
and  the  freedom  of  whose  motions  is 
crippled,  and  all  the  instincts  and 
powers  which  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  them  become  for  the  time  so 
completely  in  abeyance,  as  to  render 
that  animal  ati  object  of  helpless  ridi- 
cule to  the  observer,  although,  when 
free  and  unfettered,  it  is  man's  most 
useful  and  sagacious  assistant.  It  was 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  species,  that  the 
Omniscient  Creator,  instead  of  calling 
at  once  into  existence  two  beings  of 
equal  strength,  and  of  like  faculties, 
began  by  forming  one  man  in  his  own 
image,  and  then  drew  from  that  man 
another  being,  to  be  a  help  meet  for 
him  — endowing  her  with  feelings  and 


passions  unknown  to  his  sterner  nature, 
which  should  make  her  dependent 
upon  him  for  happiness — at  the  same 
time,  denying  to  her  that  strength  of 
body  with  which  he  was  gifted,  as 
likely  to  be  productive  of  discord  be- 
tween them,  but  making  her  strength 
consist  more  in  the  soft  arts  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  mutual  ties  of  passion  which  were 
implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  both. 
This  absence  of  equality,  or,  if  Miss 
Martineau  likes  the  term  better,  tin's 
generic  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
is  a  law  of  nature  which  no  argument 
or  sophistry  of  the  most  ambitious 
mind  can  set  aside.  If  man  and  woman 
were  ever  intended  to  be  equal,  why 
were  they  not  given  equal  strength  of 
body  to  assert  their  equality?  Why 
were  women  made  timid  and  fearful, 
while  man  was  gifted  with  courage 
and  conduct  ?  Why  have  they  always 
been  anxious  instinctively  to  fly  from 
the  slightest  appearance  of  danger, 
while  it  is  man's  highest  enthusiasm 
to  seek  and  defy  it  ?  Or  why  were  they 
given  a  disposition  so  completely  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  affections, 
and  so  easily  altered  by  the  effect  of 
circumstances,  that  "  the  caprice  of 
woman  "  has  been  a  byword  from  the 
remotest  generations?  Let  us  not  for 
a  moment  be  understood  to  assert  that 
the  intellect  of  woman  is  less  compre- 
hensive, that  she  has  an  immortal  soul 
of  an  inferior  capacity,  or  that  she  is 
less  conscious  of  right  and  wrong  than 
the  other  sex.  Such  is  by  no  means 
our  meaning.  But  we  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  same 
Providence  which,  in  denying  her 
strength  of  body  sufficient  for  her  own 
maintenance  and  protection,  made  her 
dependent  upon  man  for  her  very 
existence,  wisely  obscured  the  sound- 
ness of  her  judgment,  and  shackled  the 
independence  of  her  intellect  by  a  con- 
genial admixture  of  the  blindness  of 
the  passions,  which  could  alone  pre- 
vent her  from  feeling  that  to  be  galling 
which  was  meant  to  be  the  solace  of 
her  being.  This  is  no  vain  argument, 
no  empty  theory.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  upon 
the  immutable  experience  of  the  re- 
motest age.  The  very  Amazons  them- 
selves (who,  by  the  bye,  we  are  sur- 
prised were  not  cited  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, as  the  solitary  instance  of  the 
self-government  of  women)  were  obliged 
not  only  to  banish  men  altogether  from 
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among  thein,  but  also  even  to  tear  from 
their  maternal  bosoms  their  male  in- 
fants, to  counteract  the  womanly  weak- 
ness which  would  have  made  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  succumb  to  their 
own  offspring.  How,  therefore,  we  ask, 
can  it  be  said  vital  woman  has  never 
consented  to  be  governed,  when,  as  she 
goes  to  the  altar,  she  gives  up  all  her 
rights  into  the  hand  of  him  who  has 
already  enchained  her  affections  ?  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  individuals  of  the 
female  sex,  principally  among  the 
middle  and  higher  orders,  who  live 
alone  distinct  from  man,  and  who,  in 
so  doing,  frustrate  the  ends  of  their 
existence.  But  their  number  is  so 
small  in  a  nation,  as  hardly  to  deserve 
enumeration.  There  certainly  do  exist 
those  who  have  never  tasted  of  the 
dearest  ties  between  the  sexes;  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  some 
crotchet  of  temper,  some  disappoint- 
ment of  the  expectations  of  youth,  or 
to  some  natural  inability  to  please. 
But  as  these  are  to  be  included  among 
the  caprices  of  nature,  and  were  not 
contemplated  but  as  exceptions  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  law  of  nature, 
no  argument  can  be  founded  upon 
them.  Of  this  number,  Miss  Martineau 
appears  to  be  one.  She  has  grown  old 
in  single  blessedness.  She  surveys  the 
weakness  and  dependence  of  her  sex 
with  the  asperity  of  one  who  has  been 
only  a  spectator,  and  by  no  means  an 
understanding  spectator,  far  less  a 
sharer  in  the  joys  of  that  dependence. 
She  cannot  appreciate  the  sweet  but 
unseen  influence  of  woman  upon  the 
stern  nature  of  man ;  and  feeling  that 
both  sexes  are  alike  gifted  with  an 
immortal  soul  of  equal  capacity,  which 
no  one  attempts  to  deny,  she  allows 
herself  to  indulge  in  ascetic  reflections 
upon  the  tyranny  of  man,  in  denying 
to  women  that  independence  which 
woman,  as  a  class,  would  refuse  if  it 
were  offered  to  her,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  her  nature;  and  affects  to 
look  down  upon  and  despise,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  intel- 
lect, that  softness  and  tender  suscepti- 
bility which  is  the  chief  charm  of  the 
sex,  but  which  incapacitates  alike  her 
body  and  Iter  mind  for  independent 
action.  So  far,  therefore,  from  found- 
ing an  argument,  that  men  and  women 
are  equal,  upon  the  bare  assertion  tiiat 
God  has  made  all  the  human  species 
equal,  we  are  much  more  inclined  to 
deduce,  from  what  we  argue  to  be  the 


incontestable  fact  of  the  inequality  of 
the  sexes,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  even  true  that  naen 
themselves  are  all  equal,  even  at  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  into  tlie  world. 
Having  first  proved,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  do,  that  litough  men  and  wo- 
men have  all  equally  immortal  souls, 
they  yet  are  in  other  respects  possessed 
of  essentially  different  gifts  of  mind  as 
of  body,  we  should  be  inclined  to  carry 
the  argument  further,  and  say  that  men 
also  tltemselves,  although  equal  in 
point  of  immortality,  are  created  most 
unequal  in  all  other  respects ;  and  we 
fear  not  the  force  of  any  argument  that 
Miss  Martineau  could  bring  against 
our  position,  even  on  this  point.  It 
cannot  be  maintained  for  a  moment 
that  a  priie-fighter  and  a  cripple,  a 
genius  and  an  idiot,  are  at  all  the 
result  of  their  own  foresight,  or  of 
their  parents'  invention  ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  with  much  mote  plausibility, 
that  whatever  attributes  they  may  se- 
verally possess  during  their  lives,  the}* 
were  equally  possessed  of  at  their  birth, 
although  in  a  dormant  state,  owin^r  to 
the  imperfections  of  human  natuie, 
which  is  so  constituted  as  to  require 
the  assistance  of  lime,  first  to  perfect 
its  work,  and  afterwards  to  destroy  it. 
If  Miss  Martineau,  therefore,  or  any 
other  maiden  malcontent,  should  again 
venture  to  assert  the  equality  of  man 
and  woman,  our  only  advice  to  whom- 
soever that  lady  may  be,  is  to  turn, 
before  sitting  down  to  her  task,  to  the 
book  of  Genesis ;  and  when  she  reads 
there  that  woman  was  made  for  man, 
unless  she  be  more  blind  to  reason, 
and  more  easily  swayed  by  prejudice 
even  tlian  the  generality  of  her  sex, 
she  will  perceive  tlint  sl»e  is  arguing 
foolishly  against  nature,  and  will  wisely 
return  to  the  conviction  that  "  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  sex,"  to  which  litis 
very  pedantic  lady  now  attributes  so 
many  evils,  is  not  owing  lo  the  tyranny 
of  man,  but  arises  from  natural  and 
unchangeable  causes  inherent  in  her 
own  construction,  and  which  have 
been  placed  there  in  the  all-seeing 
wisdom  of  that  Providence  which 
called  her  being  into  existence. 

But  we  roust  not  detain  tlie  reader 
too  long  on  this  absurd  subject.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  most  perfect  theories  to  he 
formed  upon  it  that  ingenuity  could 
devise ;  let  laws  be  framed  for  the 
matrimonial  tslale,  making  man  and 
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woman  equal  with  respect  to  property; 
and  let  any  other  measure  be  taken 
that  Miss  Martineau,  with  Dalilah  to 
boot,  could  invent  for  his  subjection, 
still  we  will  be  bound  for  it  that  the 
inevitable  law  of  Nature  will  counteract 
there  all,  and  man  will  continue  to  assert 
his  supremacy,  as  he  has  hitherto  always 
done  since  he  was  created,  in  spite 
of  the  bickerings  of  ambitious  pedants, 
or  the  petulant  complainings  of  dis- 
appointed spinsters.  We  will  not  tire 
the  reader,  it  we  can  help  it,  but  there 
is  one  other  assertion  made  pretty  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, thai  we  must  set  at  rest  before 
turning  to  another.  The  principle 
of  it  is  contained  in  the  following 


"  Women  are  depressed,  bo  as  to  have 
the  greater  number  of  objects  of  pursuit 
placed  beyond  their  reach." 

If  this  were  true  in  any  sense,  we 
should  agree  with  Miss  Martineau,  that 
woman  laboured  under  grievous  wrong. 
But  such  wc  most  peremptorily  deny 
to  be  the  fact.  Miss  Martineau  de- 
clares needlework  to  be  woman's  only 
eligible  occupation  in  the  United 
States,  and  throws  out  broad  hints  that 
the  same  thing  occurs  every  where. 
Indeed,  when  treating  on  this  subject, 
she  argues  generally,  carried  away  by 
the  seeming  bitterness  of  Iter  own  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  so  that  we  may  he 
also  allowed  to  answer  generally.  Now, 
if  she  had  said  that  needlework  is  a 
very  common  and  a  very  favourite  em- 
ployment of  the  sex,  she  would  have 
l*en  right,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
how  she  will  assert — or  if  she  asserts, 
how  she  will  prove — that  women  are 
prevented  from  tailoring,  from  shoe- 
making,  from  painting,  from  any  one 
of  the  arts,  or  any  single  handicraft 
which  the  strength  given  her  by  nature 
will  permit  of  her  undertaking  ?  We 
nave  ourselves,  uotn  in  r.ngianu  and 
Ireland,  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  also,  though  more  seldom, 
in  many  parts  of  America,  constantly 
seen  women  working  in  the  fields;  and, 
in  one  particular  part  of  England,  even 
breaking  stones  on  the  highway.  Is 
not  the  time  of  most  women,  both  in 
England  and  America,  fully  and  most 
usefully  employed  in  household  affairs; 
affairs,  for  the  due  performance  of 
which  they  are  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed, and  which  could  not  be  half  so 
well  executed  by  men;  affairs  the 


most  difficult  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and,  therefore,  most  honourable  ?  And 
is  her  education  a  wrong  one,  if  it  fits 
her  for  these  necessary  duties?  But 
let  us  put  the  case  in  its  most  simple 
form.  In  every  family  (we  now  speak 
of  a  family  in  a  state  of  nature)  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  things  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done. 
Of  these,  the  woman  chooses  those 
tasks  best  suited  to  her  natural  gifts; 
the  man  performs  those  which  are  be- 
yond her  bodily  powers :  and  this 
being  so,  has  the  woman,  we  ask,  any 
right  to  complain,  because  sedentary 
employments  fall  to  her  share  ?  or 
ought  she  not,  rather,  to  feel  thankful 
with  her  lot,  and  grateful  to  the  Pro- 
vidence which  has  provided  a  stronger 
arm  than  her  own,  without  the  aid  of 
which  she  could  not  exist  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  Miss  Martineau,  in  all  these 
querulous  arguments,  is,  in  reality, 
railing  against  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence, while,  all  the  while,  she  would 
have  us  believe  her  to  be  upholding  a 
great  and,  perhaps,  just  principle. 
On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  some  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward,  this  notion  of  woman's 
rights  is  so  absurd  and  Quixotic,  that 
we  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  the 
reader  for  having  noticed  it  at  all ;  but 
when  a  question  is  seriously  brought 
forward,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
plausibility,  people  are  apt  to  boast  of 
their  arguments,  liowever  foolish,  I*- 
ing  unanswerable — if  they  happen  to 
remain  unanswered.  Upon  this  ground, 
and  this  only,  have  we  thought  it  well 
to  hazard  these  few  remarks. 

After  such  specimens  of  her  turn  of 
mind,  however,  the  reader  will  not  be 
likely  to  feel  much  surprise  at  Miss 
Martineau's  declaring,  as  she  does  in 
one  place,  that 

*'  She  has  a  respect  for  pedantry. 
•  •  *  Pedantry  indicates  the 
first  struggle  of  iuteliect  with  its  re- 
straints ;  iind  it  is,  therefore,  a  hopeful 


Ttftt  navrtt — "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self," is  our  only  comment  on  this 
curious  but  somewhat  far-fetched  de- 
duction. But  it  is  now  high  time  to 
turn  to  another  subject.  Of  the  many 
faults  of  judgment  which  force  them- 
selves upon  our  attention,  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  work,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  glaring  of  all  consists  in  a  soi  t  of 
Mightiness,  which  convinces  one  that 
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the  subject  touched  upon,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  either  beyond  the  natural 
of  the  writer's  mind,  or  that  she 
suffered  the  wings  of  lier  under- 
standing to  be  suddenly  singed  by  too 
incautious  and  precipitate  an  approach 
towards  some  dangerous  but  attractive 
object,  which  may  look  extremely  well 
at  a  distance, although  when  approached 
too  near  it  is  productive  of  danger  and 
death.  The  process  resembling  in  its 
course  and  accompanied  by  a  similar 
catastrophe  with  that  which  attends  the 
ill-fated  moth  which  flutter*  about  a 
candle,  till,  unable  to  resist  the  impulse 
which  negatives  its  instinct,  it  at  length 
foil*  a  sacrifice  to  its  self-immolating 
temerity.  The  instances  of  this  tern- 
porary  desertion  of  common  sense  for 
the  extravagance  of  bombast,  although 
they  are  numerous,  are,  to  do  Miss 
Martineau  justice,  short  enough.  They 
in  general  are  confined  to  a  single 
sentence,  as  if  the  lady  had  caught  her- 
self tripping,  and  suddenly  come  to  a 
full  stop  in  consequence ;  but  they  are, 
some  of  them,  so  extraordinary,  that  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  she  ltad  either  put 
the  rein  to  her  imagination  a  little 
r,  or  had  been  more  liberal  of  the 
ra,"  upon  which  Horace, 


r  is 


mulla  litu 


that  progenitor 
stress. 

On  one  occasion  she  gives  a  rather 
good  description,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
wonderful  view  in  Virginia,  called  the 
Hawk's  Nest,  which  we  have  ourselves 
had  the  privilege  of  beholding,  and 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  on 
our  own  experience,  to  be,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  prospects  that  the 
surface  of  this  beautiful  world  can  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque. But  beautiful  and  striking 
as  it  is,  and  impossible  though  it  may 
be  for  the  most  matter-of-fact  person 
to  witness  it  without  astonishment  at 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  nature, 
no  degree  of  enthusiasm  can  authorise 
such  a  piece  of  extravagance  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  What  a  depth  it  was!  like  the 
dreamy  visions  of  one's  childhood  of 
wJiat  winged  messengers  may  first  learn 
of  man's  dwelling-place,  when  they  light 
on  a  nioutain-top,  like  Satan's  glimpses 
from  the  mountain  of  soliloquy," 

Again.  What  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived more  laughably  absurd  than  the 
following  result  of  a  long-winded  argu- 
ment  upon  the  estimation  in  which 


The  temporary  glory  of  ease  and  the 
disgrace  of  labour  pass  away  like  moun- 
tain-mists, and  the  clear  sublimity  or 
toil  grows  upon  men's  sights." 

We  can  assure  the  reader,  in  case  he 
may  feel  incredulous,  that  this  Is  said  in 
earnest ;  and  that,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  a  conclusion  to  which  Miss 
Alartineau  has  arrived  by  very  easy 
transitions.  After  giving  a  good  many 
very  flagrant  instance*  of  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  a  lack  of  pro- 
perly educated  domestic  servants  in  the 
United  States,  Miss  Martineau  suffers 
her  enthusiasm  for  liberty  to  betray  her 
into  the  following  very  absurd  assertion 
of  the  tendency  of  her  own  inclinations 
upon  that  score,  which  we  cannot  but 
think  would  hardly  withstand  the  rude 
shock  of  experiment:— 


"  For  my  own  part,  I 
any  incouventence  from  having  to  work 
occasionally  in  chambers  and  kitchens, 
and  from  having  little  hospitable  designs 
frustrated,  than  witness  the  subservience 
in  which  the  menial  class  is  held  in 
Earope." 

It  is  really  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  any  writer,  who  pretends  to  have 
the  smallest  claim  to  public  favour,  oaa 
so  prostitute  her  good  sense  as  to  give 
to  the  world  such  jargon  as  tbis.  We 
should  like  to  set  Miss  Martineau  for 
a  month  on  the  quarter-deck  of  even 


transfer  her  for  a  short  lime  to  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  in  which  mutiny  had  put  an 
end  to  subordination.  We  think  the 
probable  result  of  her  increased  ex- 
perience might  be,  that  the  above  ex- 
pression would  be  left  out  in  a  future 
edition  of  this  work,  if  it  should  ever 
reach  one,  and  its  place  would  be  sup- 
plied by  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  die  laws 
of  a  constrained  expediency  must  su- 
persede those  of  "  the  rights  of  man." 

ference  to  the  same  tome,  we  find  the 


"  One  of  the  pleasures  of  travelling 
through  a  democratic  country  is  the  see- 
ing no  liverios." 

Here  then  the  candid  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, who  would  have  us  repose  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  her  penetration 

nn.il  .... 4. i~  *  -l 

ami  jua'jnuni,  is  actually  lotina  iikk*- 
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ing  of  tite  man  by  the  colour  of  his 
coat.  If  she  wHI  deign,  however,  to 
take  a  lesson  from  our  humble  ex- 
perience, we  can  inform  her  that  none 
of"  Hie  free  and  enlightened  citizens" 
of  America  give  themselves  more  ab- 
surd airs  of  self-importance,  or  are 
really  more  free  and  independent  in 
action,  than  the  by  her,  it  seems*  much 
despised  Jxmdon  livery-footman. 

The  following  tirade  also  is  woTtliy 
of  notice  on  tins  head,  as  shewing  the 
absurd  conclusions  to  which  the  doc- 


"  The  alphabet  itself  is  of  little  or  no 
value  to  a  slave,  while  it  is  an  inestim- 
able treasure  to  a  c<m$cious  young  re- 


in describing  her  feel  ings  when  visit- 
ing a  prison,  Miss  Martincau  again 
says, — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  prison- 
visitor  hns  been  conscious,  on  first  con- 
rersing  privately  with  a  criminal,  of  s 
feel  tug  of  surprise  at  finding  him  so 
human." 

Here  we  are  somewhat  amusingly 
reminded  of  the  old  song  of**  the  man 
from  the  west  countrie,"  who,  in  his 
innocence,  thought  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's two  arms  were,  in  a  literal  sense, 
a  lion  and  a  unicorn ;  and  we  are  very 
naturally  led  to  ask  if  Miss  Martinean 
conceived  convicis  10  oe  compounaeu 
of  any  such  extraordinary  proportions, 
or  in  what  other  particular  she  expected 
to  find  them  different  from  their  follow- 
Again  she  very  curiously  asserts  m 
one  ]>laoe,  that  **  the  hve  of  truth  it 
shewn  by  the  outbreak  of  heresy  in  alt 
tln'cctioTis,  In  another,  that  **  the 
exclusively  clerical  are  the  wont  enemies 
of  Christianity,  except  the  vicious.*' 

Neither  of  these  outrageous  assump- 
tions are  accompanied  by  the  most 
remote  attempt  at  proof.  They  are 
stuck  into  the  pages  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  book  much  with  the  same 
object  apparently  as  they  are  transposed 
here;  namely,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  plums  in  a  podding,  or  to  eicite  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  to  utter  the  ejacu- 
lation, What  next?  and  to  impose  upon 
the  unthinking  a  character  for  origin- 
ality of  thought  by  dazzling  his  eyes 
witn  the  tawdry  burnish  of  counterfeit 
metal  passed  off  for  glittering  gold. 
Suet)  passages  as  the  above  Abound 
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ready  quoted  quite  enough  to  explain 
our  meaning.  They  appear  to  be  the 
offspring  of  an  utter  disregard  to  the 
small  step  which  intervenes  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  The 
authoress  allows  her  judgment  to  be 
run  away  with  by  the  exuberance  of 
her  fancy,  and  in  giving  way  to  the 
extravagance  of  certain  preconceived 
ideas,  whose  truth  she  has  not  power 
of  mind  enough  to  question,  she  dis- 
plays an  honest  anxiety  to  work  them 
out  to  the  utmost;  and  thus,  in  the 
I j ivj  p o t no^si t y  o f  ^ )crson r\\  coi i v i c 
tion,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  real 
shallowness  of  their  nature  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  inevitable  results.  In 
this  respect  we  cannot  but  think  her  a 
very  bad,  and  even  a  dangerous  ad- 
vocate of  democracy.  She  presents 
too  strong  a  case  of  the  danger  incurred 
by  persons  in  playing  with  edged  tools 
who  do  not  understand  their  uses,  and 
the  safe  mode  of  handling  them,  the 
hurt  which  they  inflict  upon  themselves 
being  generally  the  most  notable  result 
of  their  inexperienced  meddling. 

But  there  is  another  charge  which 
we  most  bring  against  the  book  in 
question,  which,  though  it  will  not,  in 
all  probability,  appear  a  very  serious 
one  in  the  eyes  of  the  authoress  herself, 
will  probably  bear  more  weight  with 
the  majority  of  her  readers  —  and  that 
is,  the  extreme  looseness  of  the  religious 
tenets  which  it  sets  forth.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  that,  however  they 
may  be  veiled  under  the  specious  dis- 
guise of  liberality  of  feeling,  or  their 
harsh  outlines  softened  down  by  the 
charitable  shadings  of  tolerance,  that 
convenient  cloak  for  the  religious  liber- 
tine, and  however  ingeniously  the  mind 

reaf  tendency  by  seeing  them  unhesi- 
tatingly thrust  forward  as  the  deliberate 
results  of  reason,  the  opinions  of  Miss 
Martincau  on  religious  subjects  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  the  professed 
infidel.  Her  religious  vision  seems  just 
as  much  obscured  by  flitting  fancies  as 
her  general  ideas  upon  other  subjects; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  unnatural;  for, 
although  an  imaginative  religion  more 
frequently  leans  towards  superstition, 
its  most  extended  form  tends  in  the 
exact  opposite  direction,  and  is  em- 
bodied in  the  shape  of  infidelity.  The 
doctrines  which  have  sprung  up  in 
the  unfettered  wantonness  of  this  lady's 
fancy  are  of  the  latter  kmd,  and  they 
are  all  the  more  dangerous  and  delusive 
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from  their  being  presented  to  the  ob- 
servation or  the  world  in  such  a  light 
as  to  conceal  their  naked  deformity. 
The  pivot  upon  which  she  hangs  her 
religious  system,  is  one  well  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  its  nature  is 
explained  in  a  sentence,  the  truth  of 
which,  because  quoted  from  another 
author,  Miss  Martineau  seems  to  have 
thought  it  entirely  unincumbent  upon 
her  to  prove,  although  she  hesitates  not 
a  moment  to  found  a  very  complicated 
construction  upon  no  other  basis.  She 
has  discovered  some  German  writer 
(a  somewhat  questionable  source  from 
whence  to  derive  a  scheme  of  theology), 
who  maintains  that  "  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  the  root  of  all  democracy ;" 
and  thinking  that  the  words  run  very 
smoothly,  and  herself  devoutly  be- 
lieving a  democracy  to  be  the  essence 
of  all  perfection,  she,  without  more  ado, 
falls  down  and  worships  this  axiom,  as 
if  it  were  too  self-evident  to  admit  of 
contradiction,  and  its  justice  too  gene- 
rally allowed  to  call  for  any  proof. 
Thus  much  being  premised,  ana  this 
redoubtable  sentence  being  duly  in- 
stalled at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  there 
follows  a  very  singular  piece  of  rhodo- 
montade  founded  upon  it,  which  di- 
verges into  three  sections,  treating  re- 
spectively of  the  science,  the  spirit,  and 
the  administration  of  religion,  in  which 
morality,  virtue,  and  natural  as  well  as 
revealed  religion,  alternately  appear  up- 
on the  scene,  but  so  nearly  in  tne  same 
guise  as  to  puzzle  the  spectator  to  dis- 
tinguish which  is  which,  and  with  their 
attributes  jumbled  together  in  unmean- 
ing and  inextricable  disarray.  The 
mixture  which,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  moral  chemistry,  consists  of  a 
heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  these 
four  in  different  quantities,  but  the 
last  in  so  indefinitely  small  a  propor- 
tion as  scarcely  to  be  discernible,  is 
next  sprinkled  with  a  few  pepper- 
corns, in  the  shape  of  bold  and  high- 
sounding  maxims,  to  give  it  a  relish ; 
and  then  the  whole  having  been  stirred 
up  with  a  conclusion  or  two  savouring 
rather  strongly  of  blasphemy,  it  is  ad- 
ministered, not  too  hot,  lest  haply  it 
should  scald  a  tender  mouth,  to  the 
reluctant  patient,  with  the  same  buoyant 
moral  floating  on  the  top  which  had 
composed  its  first  ingredient.  The 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  chapter  arc 
the  same.  It  is  begun  by  this  sentence, 
assisted  by  no  proof.  It  is  concluded 
by  the  same  identical  words  of  magic, 


so  introduced  as  to  represent  the  tri- 
umphant Q.  E.  D.  of  the  mathematician 
challenging  and  defying  contradiction. 

With  this  sentence,  therefore,  must 
we  first  join  issue;  as,  if  this  be  a  false 
substratum,  the  rest  of  the  ill-judged 
edifice  at  once  crumbles  to  nothing  by 
its  own  weight.  We  have  before  said, 
that,  in  declaring  all  men  equal  by 
nature,  Miss  Martineau  erred,  in  our 
opinion,  most  egregiously;  confound- 
ing their  immortality,  in  which  respect 
all  human  beings  are  undoubtedly 
equal,  with  the  various  other  gifts  which 
are  alike  bestowed  by  nature  upon 
them,  but  which  are  essentially  different 
in  their  tendency  and  unequal  in  their 
degree.  In  like  manner  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  the  deduction  that, 
because  the  immortal  part  of  every  man 
is  equally  liable  to  punishment  or  re- 
ward hereafter,  according  to  his  conduct 
in  this  life,  the  Christian  religion  does 
therefore  afford  in  its  own  example 
any  analogy  to  the  views  of  the  demo- 
crat. We  humbly  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  such  a  conclusion  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  manifest  straining  of 
the  question ;  and  thus  we  argue.  Miss 
Martineau  asserts  that  "  religion  is  at 
once  an  individual,  a  universal,  and 
an  equal  concern."  We  say,  granted, 
in  a  certain  sense.  But  we  answer, 
so  in  the  same  sense  is  money-getting, 
so  is  learning,  so  is  every  pursuit  that 
engages  the  human  mind.  But  in  the 
requisites  for  obtaining  wealth,  all  men 
are  not  equally  sifted;  and,  con- 
sequently, although  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  is  equally  open  to  all  men  that 
walk  the  earth,  and  the  possession  of 
money  is  equally  necessary  and  almost 
equally  an  object  of  desire  to  all  (tlie 
slave  and  the  lunatic  alone  excepted), 
y*'t  the  experience  of  every  age  has 
proved  incontrovertibly,  not  only  that 
all  men  can  never  be  equally  rich,  but 
even  that  if,  by  any  temporary  arrange- 
ment of  human  caprice,  all  the  subjects 
of  any  nation  were  to  be  made  so  for 
the  moment,  it  is  impossible  that  such 
equality  could  be  any  thing  but  epheme- 
ral, or  that  its  existence  should  be 

frolonged  beyond  the  passing  hour, 
n  the  same  manner,  although  the  con- 
solations of  religion  are  unquestionably 
open  to  all  alike;  and  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  an  object  of  equal  concern  to  all, 
the  inequality  of  its  adaptation  to  man's 
nature  is  incontrovertibly  demonstrated 
by  the  small  but  undeniable  fact,  lli.it 
men  are  so  unequal  in  their  conceptions 
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of  religion,  that  some  there  are  whose 
whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  subject  alone,  whilst 
there  are  others  so  bold  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  God.  How  then,  we 
ask,  can  true  religion  be  said  to  rest 
upon  a  democratic  basis  any  more  than 
money-getting  ?  And  yet,  if  we  were 
to  say  that  money-getting  were  the 
root  of  all  democracy,  we  should  have 
all  the  democratic  blood  in  Miss  Mar* 
tineau's  body  boiling  with  anger ;  and 
her  tongue,  no  doubt,  would  not  be 
idle  in  invoking  maledictions  on  our 
audacity ;  nor  her  enthusiastic  pen  in 
inditing  refutations  of  our  malicious  in- 
sinuations. Whatever  the  consequences 
may  be,  however,  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  that  one  axiom  is  about  as 
true  as  the  other;  and  we  therefore 
hasten  to  observe,  that  the  unequal 
qualifications  with  which  men  are  re- 
spectively gifted  for  availing  themselves 
of  a  religion  equally  offered  to  all,  in 
point  of  fact  renders  the  benefit  accru- 
ing to  each  from  the  exercise  of  that 
religion  essentially  unequal ;  and  thus 
do  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  theoretical  religion  may  be, 
practical  religion,  so  far  from  being 
"  the  root  of  all  democracy,"  has  naught 
whatever  to  do  with  the  democratic 
principle.  Indeed,  if  we  were  so  dis- 
posed, and  if  our  space  would  allow, 
we  might  carry  out  the  argument  still 
further,  and  affirm  that  tlie  very  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Christian  religion 
not  only  teach  that  men  are  unequal  as 
now  constituted,  living  on  this  earth, 
but  also  that  they  will  continue  unequal 
even  in  the  worlds  to  come.  For  if 
such  be  not  the  case,  where,  we  ask,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the 
talents?  where  the  force  of  the  Scripture 
relation  of  the  supper,  at  which  the 
guests  are  seated,  according  to  pre- 
cedence, in  the  highest  and  the  lower 
rooms?  and  why  does  the  Saviour  ex- 
pressly exhort  to  "  give  tribute  to 
Caesar.'"  It  might  be  asserted  that 
such  precedence  is  the  precedence  due 
to  merit,  and  therefore  does  not  answer 
to  llmt  which  originates  in  the  arbitrary 
distinctions  occurring  amongst  men. 
But  granting  all  this  to  be  true;  still, 
upon  whatever  grounds  the  difference 
may  depend,  we  maintain  that  it  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  a  case  in  point,  as  what- 
ever tends  to  exalt  one  man  above  his 
fellow,  let  the  motive  or  cause  be 
what  it  may,  is  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  democratic  principle;  and,  in  point 


of  fact,  all  aristocracies,  in  the  principles 
of  their  being,  in  their  original  creation, 
as  well  as  in  their  means  of  recruiting, 
are  based  upon  the  same  standard. 
The  continual  and  almost  imperceptible 
changes  which  time  effects  in  all  human 
institutions,  may  cause  us  sometimes 
to  lose  sight  of  their  real  origin ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  formation  of  an  infant 
aristocracy  has  originally  been  coinci- 
dent with  merit ;  and  to  whatever  ends 
human  frailty  may  have  ultimately  ap- 
plied it,  an  enrolment  among  its  ranks 
has  been  ever  the  highest  reward  of 
virtue. 

It  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to 
raise  a  plausible  theory  i:pon  almost 
any  subject,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  ingenuity  to  conceive,  and  plenty 
of  audacity  to  assert;  especially  where 
the  topic  is  gratifying  to  any  of  man's 
numerous  weaknesses.  We  cannot  help, 
therefore,  wondering  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  when  asserting  religion  to  be 
"  the  root  of  all  democracy,"  should 
have  rested  there,  as  it  were  in  mid- 
career,  without  taking  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  equally  for  granted, — 
namely,  that  democracy  was  the  root 
of  all  religion.  Certain  we  are,  that  she 
might  have  made  out  at  least  as  good 
a  case  this  way  as  she  has  the  other ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  she  has  been  jumbling  together  in 
her  mind  the  two  ideas,  till  the  threads 
became  so  entangled,  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  distinguish  their  ends. 
At  any  rate,  if  she  had  taken  this  for 
her  motto  instead  of  the  other,  she 
might  have  arrived  much  sooner  at  her 
poiut  in  defence  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple ;  which,  after  all,  is  the  upshot  of 
the  whole.  We  can  only  account  for 
this  apparent  oversight  by  imagining 
that  Miss  Marlineau  prudently  ab- 
stained from  pressing  this  part  of  the 
topic  to  its  remoter  results,  foreseeing 
that  the  discussion  might  entangle  her. 
unawares  in  the  mazes  of  intolerance, 
from  which  she  makes  it  her  careful 
endeavour  to  keep  aloof.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  certain, 
that  if  the  generosity  of  her  disposition 
had  not  restrained  her  from  showering 
too  indiscriminate  a  damnation  upon 
aristocrats  of  all  denominations,  by  the 
mere  malicious  mention  iu  this  place 
of  a  rich  man  passing  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  Miss  Martineau  might 
have  sufficiently  established  this  point, 
also,  to  some  minds,  and  have  fur- 
nished her  tree  with  a  root  at  each  end, 
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equal  in  their  powers  of  affording 
it  to  the  branches,  that  it  would 
signified  Utile  which  extremity 
were  stuck  into  the  ground,  or  how 
often  the  stem  were  turned  bottom  up- 
wards,—  for  the  flourishing  plant,  m 
open  heresy  to  the  orthodox  rules  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  would,  in  either 
case,  have  thriven  alike.  And  now, 
having  considered  the  admirable  pro- 
perties of  the  root,  let  us  examine  of 
what  the  plant  itself  is  composed,  and 
wneiner  me  trunk  is  souna  or  louen. 
Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  description 
we  find  of  this  religion  which  we  are 
instructed  to  believe  so  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and,  in  short,  springing 

to  recognise  it  by  its  appearance,  if  we 
happen  to  meet  with  it,  and  we  are  the 
more  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  aspect,  as  we  cannot  help 
having  our  misgivings  that  it  is  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing — a  bird  of  low  de- 
gree strutting  in  borrowed  plumes.  In 
the  first  place,  on  considering  its  clia- 


moment  in  pronouncing  that,  at  least, 
the  epithet  44  Christian  '  cannot,  with- 
out sacrilege,  be  applied  to  it,  unless 
upon  the  principle  of  "  lucus  a  non 
lucendo ;"  for  if  we  adopt  it  without 
comment,  as  it  is  personified  by  Miss 
Martiocau,  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
all  that  Christ  taught,  or  that  the  New 
Testament  contains.  We  beg  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
the  following  passage, i 
its  nature  :- 


"  Any  account  of  religion  which  re- 
stricts it  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
system, — which  connects  it  with  any  mode 
of  belief,— which  implicates  it  with  hope 
of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment,  is  low 
and  injurious,  and  debases  religion  into 
superstition." 

Supposing  this  to  be  a  proper  defini- 
tion of  religion,  we  request  the  render 
to  figure  to  himself  the  vague  shadow 
to  which  it  dwindles.  He  must  at 
once  reject  as  superstitious  all  the 
many  points  of  difference  between  the 
worship  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Christ- 
ian ;  for  the  most  unenlightened  Pata- 
gonia n,  the  most  deluded  disciple  of 
Juggernaut,  has  his  aspirations  to  the 
Infinite  equally  with  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  Europe ;  he  must  at  once 
cast  from  him  all  his  lofty  ideas  of  a 
future  state  ;  he  must  lay  aside  his  be- 
lief in  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the 


Trinity ;  he  must  banish  from  his  mind 
all  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
verence in  the  surprising  scheme  of 
salvation  by  faith  ;  and  be  must  confine 
all  his  religious  aspirations  to  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  there  is  a  Creator  who  re- 
quires a  sort  of  indefinite  worship  at 
his  hands,  in  return  for  having  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  somewhat  doubtful 
benefit  of  a  rapid  passage  across  the 
confined  stage,  of  this  world's  existence. 
Such,  according  to  Mi$s  Martineau's 
own  shewing,  is  the  species  of  religion, 
and  such  only,  which  can  be  also  "  the 
root  of  democracy."  Such,  therefore, 
must  be  the  personification  of  it  which 
Miss  Martineau  admires  and  believes 

sup 


m  ; 

could  any  one  assert  so  i 
an  absurdity  as  we  find  her 


religious  men, —  religious  in 
efforts  after  self-tie rfection.  '  Clc 


Why,  no  Mahoracdan,  no  lliadoo, 
no  African  savage,  would  be  found 
sunk  to  so  low  a  pitch  of  degradation, 
as  to  style  that  man  religious  who 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  yet 
here  such  is  stated  roundly  to  be  the 
fact,  in  a  Christian  country,  and  by  a 
woman  calling  herself  Christian.  It  is 
easy  to  appreciate  the  sort  of  unstable 
root  which  this  religion  must 


when  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to 
respect  in  it  the  same  qualifications 
which  we  admire  in  the  plumage  of 
a  magpie,  namely,  that  it  is  44  as  in- 
finitely diversified  as  live  expression  of 
men's  features."  Or,  in  other  words, 
because  the  spirit,  and  science,  and 
point  of  it  is,  that  every  man  should 
be  his  own  parson ;  and,  laying  aside 
all  ideas  of  revelation,  rejecting  the 
great  atonement  for  Eve's  transgres- 
sion, and  in  the  unrestrained  pride  of 
reason  treating  all  the  injunctions  of 
Scripture  as  the  ravings  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  offsets  of  miszuidea  teal, 
worship  the  Infinite  each  one  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  fancy,  and 
personify  the  Deity  each  according  to 
the  caprice  of  his  imagination,  wtr 
should  serve  as  the  sole  guide  of 
conscience.  But  to  proceed  in 
survey.  In  working  out  this  notable 
system,  Miss  Martineau  exhorts  men 

"  To  note  how  much  their  brethren 
believe,  rather  than  what  they  disbelieve : 
the  amount  would  be  found  so 
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If  this  were  done,  religion  would  be 
found  to  be  so  safe,  thai  the  proportion* 
of  sects  and  the  eccentricities  of  indi- 
viduals would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
presence  of  universal  living  and  breath- 
ing  faith." 

Was  there  ever  such  jargon  since 
printing  was  invented  ?  Did  ever  any 
one  before  assert,  that  a  man's  religion 
is  «  safe"  because  he  believes  more 
than  he  disbelieves)  when,  perhaps,  he 
may  have  rejected  some  of  the  items 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  sal- 
vation? Did  ever  any  Chriitian  be- 
fore preach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  good- 
fellowship  wilfully  to  blind  ourselves  to 
the  partial  unbelief  of  our  neighbours, 
in  order  that  we  may  behold  nothing 
but  the  modicum  of  faith  which  they 
may  possess,  and  in  our  simplicity 
deem  it  universal  ?  In  these  and  si- 
milar passages,  we  discover  in  what 
Miss  Martineaus  religion  really  con- 
sists, and  are  thus  enabled  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  what  must  be  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  democracy,  if  it 
springs  from  so  poisonous  a  root.  It 
is  plain,  throughout  her  treatise  on  re- 
ligion, that  she  has  in  fact  confounded 
it  in  her  own  mind  with  virtue,  forget- 
ting, that  if  such  a  thing  as  true  and 
unsullied  virtue  could  exist  in  the 
world,  religion  would  be  without  an 
object.  Adam,  before  the  fall,  had, 
doubtless,  a  strong  reverence  for  the 
Divine  Being,  arising  from  gratitude 
for  innumerable  providences,  and  pro- 
perly denned  as  that  "love  which 
casteth  out  fear ;"  but  he  had  no  sensa- 
tions corresponding  to  those  which  have 
since  arisen  under  the  name  of  re- 
ligion ;  because  there  existed  no  cause 
to  justify  such  a  feeling.  His  life  was 
immortal,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no- 
thing for  religion  to  teach  him  of  a  fu- 
ture state ;  he  had  never  sinned,  and 
therefore  stood  in  no  need  of  repent- 
ance ;  he  walked  in  his  own  upright- 
ness, and  therefore  needed  no  faith  in 
the  purity  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement.  For  these 
reasons,  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
sacrifices  before  the  fall.  But  when  he 
fell  from  his  high  estate,  and  true  and 
perfect  virtue  fled  from  his  bosom, 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  all  corrupt  inclina- 
tions, out  of  its  ashes  rose  religion, 
like  a  phoenix,  to  counteract  his  un- 
bridled desires,  and  to  preserve  to  him 
the  image  of  his  former  self,  by  con- 
stantly bringing  him  to  consider  what 
he  ought  to  be :  in  short,  it  was  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  one 
that  the  other  became  necessary.  His 
descendants  were  given  the  ten  com- 
mandments, through  Moses,  and  the 
various  precepts  and  prophecies  which 
the  Old  Testament  contains,  not  to 
bring  religion  down  to  a  level  with 
their  reason,  but  because  their  unas- 
sisted reason  was  insufficient  to  lead 
them  in  the  right  way  ;  and  it  is  this 
inadequacy  of  reason  to  this  great  end 
that  such  freethinkers  as  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  are  too  proud  to  admit.    If  man 


too  proud 


would,  consequently,  never  have  been 
in  want  of  a  religious  feeling  to  coun- 
teract evil  influences  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  manifest  paradox  to  say,  that 
religion  is  at  all  dependent  upon  rea- 
son ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  where  rea- 
son falls  short  that  the  true  sublimity 
of  religious  faith  has  its  origin.  It  is 
with  these  short-sighted  views  of  the 
spirit  and  science  of  religion,  that  Miss 
Martineau  declares  herself  an  advocate 
for  u  trusting  a  nation  to  its  religious 
instincts  to  provide  for  its  own  religious 
wants."  In  other  words,  the  voluntary 
system.  But  let  us  take  Miss  Martineau  s 
own  evidence  of  the  results  of  this  sys- 
tem. We  cannot  possibly  use  stronger 
arguments  against  it  than  her  own  book 
affords.  She  confesses  that,  at  present, 
the  clergy  of  America  are  under  "  the 
necessity  of  veiling  or  qualifying  the 
most  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  from 
a  pastoral  consideration  for  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  their 
flocks."  She  declares  that  **  adventurers 
are  tempted  into  the  profession,"  under 
the  hope  of  "  marrying  ladies  of  for- 
tune." And,  further,  that  she  cannot 
say  that  the  American  clergy  "  retain 
their  moral  independence."  She  her- 
self avows  the  principle  professed  there 
to  be,  that  "  the  pulpits  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  who  are  not,  there- 
lore,  to  itave  their  muni*  disturbed  by 
what  they  hear  thence."  Again  :  that 
the  preacher  "  sltould  be  turned  out  of 
his  pulpit  before  the  next  Sunday, 
if  be  touched  upon  human  rights." 
Again :  that  the  duty  of  the  clergy  is 
"  to  decide  on  how  much  truth  the 
people  will  bear,  and  to  administer  it 
accordingly."  She  refers  to  one  con- 
gregation which,  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
**  required  plenty  of  action,  to  be  as- 
sured the  preacher  was  in  earnest." 
And  she  mentions  one  minister 
so  bitterly  lamented  his  want  of 
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dom  in  the  pulpit  as  to  exclaim  "  it 
was  enough  to  make  him  leave  his  pul- 
pit, and  set  to  work  to  mend  society." 
Yet,  after  all  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  remarks,  all  tending  tbe  same 
way,  this  most  inexplicable  lady  actually 
affirms  that  these  results  have  naught 
to  do  with  the  principles  of  the  volun- 
tary system.  She  attributes  it  all  to 
the  fact  that  "  ttie  flocks  have  out- 
stripped their  pastors/*  without  ever 
perceiving,  or,  rather,  being  determined 
not  to  perceive,  that  such  must  ever  be 
the  case  where  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
gregation determines,  and  keeps  a  con- 
tinual power  of  censorship  over  the 
doctrines  of  the  preacher.  The  man 
who  tells  the  whole  truth  honestly, 
though  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  hear, 
and  boldly  lays  bare  the  faults  of  his 
hearers  without  fear,  soon  becomes  un- 
popular, and  starves;  whilst  he  who 
flatters  their  weaknesses,  and  lauds 
their  perfections,  to  use  her  own  words, 
•*  grows  more  sleek  than  he  ever  was 
saintly,  and  goes  through  two  safe  and 
quiet  preachments  on  Sundays,  as  the 
price  of  his  week-dny  ease." 

The  doctrines  of  such  ministers  of 
religion  as  are  here  too  faithfully  por- 
trayed must  always,  from  the  nature  of 
their  dependent  position,  follow  in  the 
wake  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  lead,  and  directing  it  into  proper 
channels,  as  they  ought  to  do.  And  a 
priesthood  who  depend  for  existence 
upon  the  caprices  of  their  charge  can- 
not but  be  timid,  hypocritical,  and 
time-serving.  They  perform  the  part 
more  of  the  jackal  to  the  lion,  than  of 
the  faithful  watch-dog  to  the  fold. 

And  now,  having  noticed,  as  briefly 
as  was  consistent  with  their  paramount 
importance,  a  few  of  the  principal  de- 
ductions which  Miss  Marttneau  has 
seemingly  laboured  to  establish,  not  as 
the  preconceived  impressions  of  her 
own  mind,  but  as  the  results  of  her  ob- 
servations on  Americans,  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  self-governing  people,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  entirely  out  of 
place  by  our  readers,  if  we  hazard  a 
few  remarks  upon  those  broad  princi- 
ples which  form  the  starting-post,  not 
more  of  the  author  in  question,  than  of 
all  other  advocates  of  democracy  at  the 
outset  of  their  career.  The  first  of 
their  great  fundamental  rules  that  we 
rind  alluded  to  in  these  volumes  is, 
that  "  politics  are  matters  of  equal  con- 
cern to  all."  Without  this  maxim,  no 
single  democratic  principle  could  be 


brought  to  bear,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, so  far  give  Miss  Marttneau  due 
credit  for  her  discernment,  in  that  she 
has  begun  at  the  beginning.  Hie 
lover  might  as  well  set  about  his  wooing 
under  the  supposition  that  his  mistress 
was  altogether  without  heart ;  the 
painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  trans- 
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ler  me  i>eauuuu  creations  01  nature  to 
his  canvass  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  perspective ;  the  schoolmaster 
might  as  well  endeavour  to  impress  the 
beauties  of  elocution  and  tbe  subtleties 
of  rhetoric  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil, 
before  he  had  first  taught  him  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  as  lite  democrat  to 
establish  any  single  item  of  his  theory 
without  first  asserting  this  comprehen- 
sive principle  as  the  basis  of  his 
schemes.  And  yet,  eveu  upon  this 
very  rock,  another  great  principle,  that 
the  majority  are  always  right,  stands  in 
no  inconsiderable  danger  of  suffering 
shipwreck  at  Miss  Martineau's  hands, 
when  we  find  her  confessing  with  sor- 
row the  very  great  reluctance  wiih 
which  this  axiom  has  been  received, 
even  by  those  most  likely  to  benefit  by 
its  adoption,  although  she  must  have 
been  aware  that  it  has  been  always  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  demagogue,  since 
first  the  ancient  art  of  popular  agitation 
was  discovered  to  be  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  various  objects  of 
personal  ambition.  We  repeat,  we 
cannot  help  trembling  for  the  much- 
vaunted  infallibility  of  the  majority, 
when  it  has  been  so  tardy  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  this  primary  element  of  the 
rights  of  man.  And  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  such  a  misgiving 
came  over  the  mind  of  Miss  Martineau 
herself  in  writing  her  book  ;  for  we 
find  her  thus  giving  vent  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  spirit,  at  finding  how  diffi- 
cult is  the  task  to  convince  mankind 
that  their  innate  fitness  for  political 
rights  docs  not  at  all  depend  upon  llieir 
knowing  or  caring  how  those  rights 
should  be  made  use  of  when  attained. 
The  following  are  the  expressions  to 
which  we  allude:— 

"  If  the  bulk  of  the  people  saw  tbe 
truth,  that  the  principles  of  politics  affect 
them, —  aro  the  message  of  their  Maker 
(as  principles  are)  to  them  as  well  as  to 
their  rulers,— they  would  become  moral 
ngents  in  regard  to  politics,  and  despot- 
ism would  be  at  an  end.  As  it  is,  they 
pay  their  taxes,  and  go  out  to  war  when 
they  ;ire  bid  ;  are  thankful  when  they  ute 
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sorry  or  angry  when  they  foci  themselves 
oppressed  ;  »nd  then'  they  end.  It  is 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  politic*  heiup 
morals,  i.e.  matters  of  eqnal  concern  to 
all,  that  this  truth  is  not  made  manifest 
in  action  in  every  country  on  the  globe 
that  has  any  government  n't  nil." 

The  reader,  probaMy,  upon  rending 
this  passage,  and  considering  the  ap- 
p  near  ion  inienaeu  to  oe  given  to  it, 
will  call  to  mind  the  old  story  of  the 
man  who,  when  asked  if  he  could  play 
the  violin,  answered  that  he  did  not 
know,  for  he  had  never  tried.  The  ef- 
forts of  such  a  dabbler  in  music  would 
afTord  a  good  parallel  to  the  flounder- 
in  £s  of  unguided  ignorance  in  the 
trackless  ocean  of  political  economy. 
There  is  also  a  stale,  but  very  just  and 
trite  proverb,  that "  every  body's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business but  Miss 
Martineau's  progressing  intellect  laughs 
to  scorn  these  old  saws,  which  have 
neon  nanaeu  a  own  to  us  as  me  a  ear- 
bought  fruits  of  the  experience  of  our 
ancestors.  She  has  discovered  a  point 
in  which  all  are  calculated  to  shine 
alike,  however  their  minds  may  differ 

otner  icspecis,  or  me  nature  01  tneir 
general  occupations  be  at  variance. 
She  has  discovered  one  nucleus  to- 
wards which  the  attributes  of  all  con- 
verge, as  to  a  common  centre;  and 
thus  does  she  announce  the  success  of 
her  investigation  to  the  world  : — 

"  Genius,  knowledge,  wealth,  may,  in 
other  affaire,  rat  a  man  above  his  fellows ; 
hut  not  in  this.  Weakness,  ignorance, 
poverty,  may  exempt  a  man  from  other 
obligations  ;  but  not  from  this." 

If  we  are  not  too  bold  in  venturing 
to  question  at  alt  a  matter  so  roundly 
asserted,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask, 
Why  not  ?  Why  are  men  a  whit  more 
equally  constituted,  as  respects  politics, 
than  they  are  as  respects  poetry,  as  re- 
spects lo^ic,  as  respects  eloquence,  as 
respects  knowledge  ?  How  can  every 
man  be  said  to  be  qualified  by  the 
prodigal  foresight  of  nature  to  be  his 
own  politician,  any  more  than  to  be 
his  own  shoemaker,  his  own  tailor,  his 
own  upholsterer  ?  The  mere  enter- 
taming  of  such  a  proposition  severs  at 
once  all  the  links  which  connect  so- 
ciety, and  resolves  it  again  into  its  ori- 
ginal elements;  for  however,  in  their 
various  caprices  and  longings,  men 
and  women  may  conjure  up  the  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  man  tn  a  savage  slate  can 
alone  be  said  to  approach  to  the  pos- 
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session  of  its  unalloyed  substance; 
since  the  savage  alone  is,  even  to  a 
minnte  degree,  independent  of  his 
neighbour.  Each  progressive  advance 
of  the  community  in  civilisation  adds 
a  new  coil  to  the  bonds  of  society; 
and  is  to  each  member  of  the  body 
politic,  as  far  as  he  is  individually  con- 
cerned, a  new  barrier  to  be  surmounted, 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  that  ignis  fahtvs, 
independence.  Society  is  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  mechanism,  in  which 
many  springs  and  wlieets  and  cogs, 
many  levers  and  screws,  are  brought 
to  bear  separately  and  collectively. 
Each  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  each  part 
is  well  adapted  to  a  certain  object 
with  reference  to  another  part,  although, 
when  applied  to  any  bnt  that  particular 
one  for  which  it  was  adapted,  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  But  the  utility  and  sym- 
metry of  the  whole  depends  not  upon 
the  freedom,  so  much  as  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  parts.  One  cannot 
act  effectually  without  tlte  other ;  and 
if  any  part  refuses  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, the  whole  is  at  a  stand-still :  for 
the  other  parts,  although  each  perfectly 
adapted  to  a  given  end,  are  yet  inca- 
pable of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
defaulter,  it  might  as  well  be  said 
that  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine  is 
independent  of  the  piston,  or  that  the 
head  of  a  horse  is  indej>endent  of  his 
limbs,  as  that  any  individual  member 
of  civilised  society  can  be  independent 
of  the  other ;  and  it  may  with  as  much 
real  justice  be  argued  that  the  wheel  is 
qualified  to  undertake  the  duty  of  the 
axle,  the  human  eye  or  ear  to  ex- 
change their  functions,  as  to  allege 
that  there  is  any  among  the  whole 
range  of  the  physical  or  moral  pur- 
suits, which  the  association  of  man 
as  a  gregarious  animal,  or  a  social 
being,  engenders,  in  which  it  would 
be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  whole 
that  each  member  of  the  community 
should  dabble  alike.  Hie  other  broad 
principle  of  which  Miss  Martineau 
avails  herself,  in  common  with  all  de- 
mocrats, is  that  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready several  times  alluded,  namely, 
"  That  the  majority  are  always  right." 
We  should  be  inclined  to  treat  tin's 
principle,  as  we  have  done  the  other, 
by  reference  to  analogy.  For  we  can 
by  no  means  subscribe  to  Miss  Mar- 
tineau 's  most  unaccountable  assertion, 
that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  new  experiment.  The  great 
principles  ot  democracy,  viz.  me  equal 
Q  9 
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political  privileges  of  all  citizens — uni- 
versal suffrage,  elective  and  responsible 
officers,  &c.  &c. —  have  been  amply 
tried  in  former  ages  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  constitution  of  (he  United  States  is 
only  a  new  version  of  a  very  old  and 
well-thumbed  volume.    We  think  it 
would  puzzle  Miss  Martineau's  inge- 
nuity to  adduce  any  thing  more  com- 
pletely democratic  in  the  institutions 
of  these  infant  states  of  America,  than 
were  the  consular  and  tribunitial  dig-, 
nities  of  Rome,  or  the  ostracism  of 
Greece ;  and,  even  in  its  federal  ca- 
pacity, it  has  no  claim  to  originality, 
as  even  in  this  point  it  has  been  fore- 
stalled in  more  than  one  instance  in 
modem  tfmes.    We  think,  therefore, 
that  we  may  fairly  refer  to  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  to  form  our  judg- 
ment of  the  degree  of  infallibility  of 
which  the  majority  can  fairly  boast; 
and,  by  considering  the  case  in  this 
point  of  view,  we  are  easily  enabled  to 
ascertain  in  important,  as  well  as  in 
more  minute  affairs,  how  far  the  prin- 
ciple, when  sifted,  is  really  of  intrinsic 
value.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  deluge, 
we  might  ask  whether  Noah  and  his 
family  were  right,  or  the  countless 
myriads  who  were  victims  to  the  wrath 
of  God  in  that  forewarned  visitation? 
From  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  days  of 
Constanline,  all  but  a  select  remnant 
of  the  nations  continued  pagan  ;  and, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  do  not 
still  continue  to  worship  false  gods : 
yet  we  think  even  Miss  Martineau  will 
hardly  extend  the  loose  mantle  of  infi- 
delity so  widely,  as  to  declare  that  in 
this  important  respect  the  majority 
have  been  right.  It  would  be  tiresome 
to  multiply  instances.  There  is  hardly 
an  evil  which  has  ever  visited  the  earth, 
that  may  not  be  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly traced  to  the  active  influence  or 
to  the  connivance  of  the  majority.  The 
fickleness  of  the  majority  is  proverbial. 
It  is  a  sort  of  untangible  ghost,  which, 
though  plain  to  the  sight,  when  you 
touch  it,  it  is  naught.  It  is  unaccount- 
able as  the  wind — "  You  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth." 
And  yet  every  vagary  of  the  majority  is 
as  a  sacred  inspiration  in  the  eyes  of 
our  authoress.   The  majority  has  ever 
been  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  not 
the  slave  of  reason  ;  and  such,  therefore, 
we  may  presume  it  will  ever  be.  The 
majority  banished  Aristides,  because  he 


was  called  the  Just.  And  the  majority 
has  as  often  cast  the  fetters  about  its 
own  willing  limbs,  and  become  the 
voluntary  instrument  of  its  own  de- 
gradation, as  it  has  been  known  to  ele- 
vate itself  into  greatness,  or  exalt  itself 
into  power.  It  is  as  often  servile  as  it 
is  seditious,  as  often  tame  and  imbecile 
as  it  is  restless  and  unmanageable.  It 
is  never  swayed  by  moderation,  but  al- 
ways rushes  impetuously  to  extremes. 
Lastly,  it  is  ever  prone  to  become  the 
tool  of  the  designing,  the  tyrant  of  the 
defenceless;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  has 
ended  by  becoming  the  dupe  of  its 
own  shallow  pomposity  and  unheeding 
recklessness.  No;  it  is  not  the  mere 
undefined  preponderance  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  suffrages  which  consti- 
tutes that  infallible  criterion  of  right, 
after  which  Miss  Martineau  so  vainly 
seeks.  The  competence  of  the  tribunal 
consists  not  in  an  indiscriminate  ma- 
jority of  persons,  but  in  the  majority  of 
individuals  equally  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  matter  in  hand ;  and 
a  majority  which  is  perfectly  adequate 
to  decide  justly  and  wisely  upon  one 
class  of  subjects,  may  yet  be  wholly 
incompetent  to  give  a  fair  decision  on 
another,  though  that  other  may  not  be 
a  bit  more  complicated,  or  so  much  so, 
as  that  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
The  majority  of  thirteen  judges  are  no 
doubt  perfectly  well  qualified  to  form 
an  equitable  opinion  upon  a  knotty 
point  of  law;  but,  in  a  question  of 
horse-racing,  the  opinion  of  a  single 
jockey,  provided  he  be  honest,  would 
carry  more  weight  than  them  all.  The 
purchaser  of  diamonds  would  probably 
prefer  the  opinion  of  one  lapidary  to 
that  of  twenty  doctors  of  medicine,  as 
to  the  fact  of  a  stone  being  of  real  in- 
trinsic worth,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 
In  the  same  way,  the  opinion  of  fifty 
uneducated  men,  who  merely  act  upon 
the  impulse  of  nature  to  resist  wrong 
and  to  uphold  right,  are  often  led  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice  to  mistake  the 
one  for  the  other ;  and  the  opinion  of 
such  a  body  of  meu,  on  points  of  poli- 
tical difficulty,  would  not,  therefore, 
be  of  half  the  value  of  that  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons  who,  from 
superior  acquirements,  were  less  likely 
to  be  deluded  by  the  apparent  plausi- 
bility which  wrong  will  sometimes  as- 
sume, to  the  detriment  of  what  is  in- 
herently, though  not  alway  s  apparently, 
just  and  right.  We  might  add  many 
other  observations  upon  these  greaj 
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principles  of  democracy,  did  it  suit 
our  present  purpose  to  dilate  upon 
general  topics ;  but  such  is  not  the 
province  of  a  reviewer,  and  we  must 
therefore  confine  ourselves,  in  this 
place,  to  the  mere  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation made  of  them  by  our  authoress. 
We  shall  therefore  dismiss  them  with 
these  few  brief  remarks,  and  proceed 
to  consider  a  few  of  those  arguments 
which,  though  less  vital  and  compre- 
hensive, are  more  characteristic  of  the 
particular  views  of  the  individual.  By 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  the  actual  amount  of  that 
candour  and  sound  sense  of  which  so 
high  a  boast  was  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion, than  from  any  passing  survey  of 
general  and  abstract  principles,  which 
are  common  to  all  democrats  as  a  class, 
and  which  have  been  so  long  subjects 
of  argument  in  able  hands,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  elicit  any  new  information 
with  respect  to  them.  Some  of  these, 
in  the  present  case,  are  quite  as  remark- 
able for  the  naive  simplicity  with  which 
they  are  propounded,  as  for  any  in- 
herent merit  or  demerit  which  they 
may  possess.  But  their  chief  pecu- 
liarity, and  that  which  we  wish  to 
brimr,  more  particularly  before  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  is  one  for  which 
we  can  think  of  no  other  mode  of  ex- 
pression than  is  implied  by  the  word 
one-sided ness.  Miss  Martineau,  in  our 
opinion,  is  by  no  means  clear-sighted 
in  viewing  the  pros  as  well  as  the  cons 
of  a  question  ;  and  having  already 
hastily  made  up  her  own  mind  upon 
very  insufficient  grounds,  she  endea- 
vours to  drag  her  readers  after  her,  by 
the  head  and  ears,  into  the  same  incon- 
sequent conclusions,  and  to  make  up 
by  effrontery  of  assertion  what  she 
wants  in  logical  acumen.  She  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  take  some  isolated  case, 
wholly  arising  from  and  dependent 
upon  circumstances  of  no  common 
occurrence,  and  begging  the  question 
upon  this,  without  ever  reflecting,  or 
seeming  to  reflect,  that  all  the  time 
she  may  be  mistaking  the  exception 
for  the  rule,  to  found  a  splendid  theory, 
or  rest  an  ingenious  argument,  which 
might  be  sound  enough  if  the  substra- 
tum were  solid  and  trustworthy,  but 
which  is  utterly  worthless,  resting,  as 
it  does,  upon  any  thing  but  a  practical 
basis.  She  loses  no  occasion  of  repre- 
senting to  her  readers  how  perfectly 
the  American  constitution  has  answered 


all  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created  ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  she  very  naturally 
dwells  much  upon  the  point,  that  there 
is  no  species  of  despotism  to  be  dis- 
cerned on  their  political  horizon.  Now, 
even  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
argument  amounts  to  very  little,  as  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  amply 
proved  that  in  republics  the  disesise  of 
despotism  is  not  always  apparent,  but 
more  generally  deep-seated  and  latent, 
and  breaks  out  when  least  expected. 
But  we  beg  the  reader  to  remark  how 
loudly,  in  treating  this  matter,  Miss 
Martineau  eulogises  the  strength  of 
those  parts  of  the  system  which  are 
least  open  to  assault,  while,  with  cul- 
pable carelessness,  she  leaves  the 
weaker  points  to  shift  for  themselves. 
In  proof  of  this  highly  important  ques- 
tion, we  find  her  stating,  forsooth,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  United  States 
being  soon  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  one  man.  She  argues  the  impossi- 
bility of  these  republics  ever  merging 
into  a  monarchy.  She  states  many 
plausible  reasons  why  they  have  little 
to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. She  rather  prematurely  (we 
think)  asserts  the  impossibility  of  their 
falling  under  a  military  despotism,  on 
the  grounds  that  just  now  there  exists, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  army.  All 
these  nearly  self-evident  circumstances 
she  takes  care  pompously  to  enumerate. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  by  some  unac- 
countable oversight,  she  does  not  even 
notice  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
occurring  as  the  despotism  of  a  tyran- 
nical majority  —  the  despotism  of  the 
uneducated  legion  over  the  enlightened 
few — the  tyranny  of  the  idle  pauper 
over  the  industrious  citizen,  with  whom 
he  is  on  a  civil  equality  —  the  general 
and  steady  pressure  upon  the  wealthy 
by  those  whose  hopes  for  the  future 
centre  in  change,  and  who,  by  their 
superior  numbers,  hold  the  power  to 
bring  about  that  change  whenever  it 
may  best  suit  themselves ;  thus  render- 
ing institutions  unstable,  and  property 
insecure.  And  yet  this  species  of  de- 
spotism is  infinitely  worse  than  the 
other :  for  a  single  despot  may  use  his 
fearful  power  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and,  moreover,  he  has  at  least 
method  in  his  schemes.  But  the  un- 
tutored million  look  only  to  the  passing 
hour  :  their  efforts  are  direcied,  not  to 
raise  themselves,  but  to  reduce  all 
above  them  to  their  own  level ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  they  undo  to- 
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morrow  what  they  have  done  to-<luy. 
This  side  of  the  question,  this  ex- 
treme, to  which  it  is  but  too  evident 
to  the  thoughtful  observer  that  our 
transatlantic  neighbours  are  running 
with  fearful  speed,  only  in  a  small 
measure  retarded  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  widely  extended 
and  thinly  settled  territories,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  passes  over  as  altogether  un- 
worthy of  comment,  while  she  endea- 
vours to  blind  herself  and  her  readers 
to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system 
upon  this  its  vulnerable  part,  by  point- 
ing out  how  many  safeguards  it  pos- 
sesses on  those  quarters  from  whence 
in  reality  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended.  She  fortifies  her 
dwelling  with  the  utmost  assiduity  on 
the  three  sides  which  are  least  likely  to 
lie  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  storm, 
and  leaves  it  unprepared  and  defence- 
less on  that  against  which  its  fury  is 
most  likely  to  fall.  She  gives  a  very 
fair  and  concise  history  of  three  great 
downward  slides  since  (lie  time  of 
Washington,  a  period  of  little  more 
than  fifty  years,  namely,  "  the  second 
birth  of  their  republic  in  1789,  and  the 
third  in  1801  ;"  and,  lastly,  the  late 
triumph  of  General  Jackson  over  the 
banks.  These  silent,  gradual,  but  rapid 
descents  from  one  point  in  democracy 
to  atiother,  she  herself  presents  to  our 
observation  as  the  curious  symptoms  of 
what  will  eventually  succeed  ;  but  she 
brings  forward  no  solitary  instance  of 
any  upward  tendency  having  as  yet 
manifested  itself,  or  being  likely  to  be 

f)roduced  in  the  future.  She  confesses 
iow  much  more  widely  extended  is 
the  existing  state  of  things,  than  that 
which  only  half  a  century  back  made 
the  bold  authors  of  American  inde- 
pendence tremble  lest  they  had  even 
then  gone  too  far.  She  quotes  with 
undisguised  and  very  just  admiration 
the  magnificent  speech  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams  against  the  interference  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  in 
itself  a  convincing  and  most  remark- 
able comment  upon  the  inefticacy  of 
the  system  in  difficult  times  to  control 
the  unruly  —  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  mouth  of  one  whose  motives  could 
not  be  gainsayed,  and  whose  judgment 
and  experience  had  stood  the  test  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  public  service.  She 
deprecates  those  summary  inflictions 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  many  on  ob- 
noxious individuals,  lately  become  so 
common,  under  the  name  of  Lynch  law. 


Slie  hesitates  not  to  declare  all  persons 
in  the  United  States,  wheuever  it  suits 
her  purpose,  the  mere  slaves  and  tools 
of  that  great  moral  despot,  Public 
Opinion.  She  describes,  in  spite  of 
herself,  throughout  her  whole  book, 
a  headlong  course,  which  not  only  can 
never  be  directed  upwards,  contrary  to 
its  gravity,  but  which  it  is  even  impos- 
sible by  any  bolt  or  bar  to  retain  for  a 
single  instant  in  a  stationary  position ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  she  avers  that 
the  scheme  is  prospering,  that  the  pro- 
blem of  a  perfect  government  has  been 
solved ;  and  she  hesitates  not  to  laud 
"  the  elasticity  of  these  institutions  as 
a  perpetual  safeguard."  Why,  instead 
of  their  being  elastic,  no  candid  reader, 
who  strings  together  even  the  facts  and 
deductions  contained  in  these  two  vo- 
lumes, distorted  as  they  are,  and  with- 
out any  other  previous  in  formation  to 
light  his  track,  can  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  characterise  thera  as  the  con- 
verse of  elastic.  They  admit,  it  is  true, 
of  indefinite  extension,  and  this  no  one, 
we  believe,  is  inclined  to  deny ;  but 
there  is  nowhere  discoverable  any 
counteracting  impetus,  which  might 
answer  to  the  rebound  of,  an  elastic 
body.  They  are  as  a  warrior  well  fur- 
nished with  offensive,  but  without  de- 
fensive armour,  and  beset  with  foes. 
A  quick  eye  and  a  strong  arm  may 
preserve  him  for  a  time,  but  he  must 
succumb  ere  long  under  repeated 
wounds.  They  are  in  the  condition  of 
a  snail  which  has  the  power  of  display- 
ing his  horns  in  the  sunshine,  but  has 
been  deprived  of  the  contracting  muscle 
by  which  he  was  wont  to  withdraw 
them  suddenly  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  They  are  not  like  the  glorious 
ocean,  whose  waves  were  stayed  at  a 
certain  point  by  the  injunction,  "  Hi- 
therto shalt  thou  come,  and  no  furllier 
but  they  are  as  the  flippant  and  un- 
certain and  ever-varying  waters  of  a 
mountain  stream,  which,  contemptible 
in  drought,  but  safe  and  useful  in  mo- 
derate seasons,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  storm,  is  restrained  by 
no  embankments,  and  brings  swift  de- 
struction upon  every  obstacle  which 
may  be  placed  to  obstruct  its  headlong 
impetuosity. 

But  to  proceed.  Another  very  re- 
markable speculation  (for  we  can  think 
of  no  other  applicable  epithet)  of  our 
authoress  is,  that  "  genius  is  essentially 
democratic  ;"  and  it  is  amusing  to  no- 
tice with  wliat  ingenuity  she  sets  aside 
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all  examples  to  the  contrary  with  a 
>ingic  mi  one  oi  me  pen  . 

'*  To  whatever  extent,"  uys  Miss  M., 
"  men  of  genius  have  been  aristocratic, 
they  have  been  so  in  spite  of  their 
genius,  not  in  consistency  with  it." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  begging  of  the 
question  as  this  ?  Are  not,  we  ask, 
men  of  genius  the  aristocrats,  or  rather 
the  monarchs,  of  intellect?  Do  they 
not  bear  about  them  the  infallible 
proofs  of  the  inequality  of  nature  in 
her  gifts  ?  Of  her  prodigality  to  them- 
selves, and  of  her  niggardly  denial  of 
her  favours  to  those  fellow -mortals 
above  whom  they  raise  themselves,  as 
beacons  to  warn,  as  examples  to  imi- 
tate, or  as  meteors  to  excite  undefined 
emotions  of  admiration  and  awe  ?  Has 
it  not  been  too  often  the  favourite  pas- 
time of  genius  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  its  fellow-men  ?  (las  not 
genius  ever  been  the  founder  of  dy- 
nasties,— the  spendthrift  of  life, —  the 
proud  and  reckless  spurner  of  the  reli- 
gion which  Miss  M.  would  have  us 
believe  to  be  the  root  of  Democracy, — 
the  despotic  assertor  of  its  own  pre- 
ponderance, in  every  age  of  the  world  ? 
is  not  the  power  of  influencing  the 
m in (.! $  o otiiC'iit^  d  \ d in ^  1 1 1 f 1 1 1  tc) 
its  will,  and  using  them  in  spile  of 
themselves  for  their  own  benefit,  the 
proudest  and  the  most  inseparable  at- 
tribute of  genius?    Is  Miss  M«,  we 


ask,  prepared  to  withhold  the  palm  of 
genius  from  Attila,  from  Charlemagne, 
from  Mahomet,  from  the  J«ion  of  Me- 
dici, from  Luther,  from  Richelieu, 
from  Napoleon,  from  Pitt,  from 
Burke  (we  do  not  notice  the  ancients, 
as  they  might  be  argued  irrelevant)  ?  or 
will  site  yield  it  only  to  such  men  as 
William  Penn,  as  Howard  the  philan- 
thropist, or  as  Washington  ?  We 
imagine  she  w  ill  hardly  he  prepared  to 
do  so ;  and  yet  such  a  supposition  is 
the  only  one  which  can  substantiate 
genius  as  democratic.  For  ourselves, 
we  will  not  absolutely  deny  it  to  these 
last.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cord them  that  immortality  of  fame  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled  ; 
though,  in  our  opinion,  moTe  from  the 


goodness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  up- 
rightness of  their  conduct,  and  the  un- 
impeachable integrity  of  their  charac- 
ter, than  from  tbe  brilliancy  of  their 
intellect,  or  the  depth  of  their  acquire- 
ments. But  of  the  first,  unless  we  al- 
ter and  annul  the  common  acceptation 


of  the  word  genius,  there  cannot  be  a 
second  opinion.  Their  fume  is  esta- 
blished "  by  the  general  verdict  of 
human  kind.'' 

There  is  also  another  assertion  of 
Miss  M.'s  somewhat  allied  to  this, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  needs  further 
proof  than  she  has  deigned  to  bestow 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  this,  that  "  the  Catho- 
lic body  is  democratic  in  its  politics." 
Here  it  is  too  evident  that  our  au- 
thoress, in  her  great  and  enthusiastic 
sympathy  for  the  alleged  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  has  mistaken  the  exception 
for  the  general  rule,  and  allows  this  one 
case  to  su|>ei:*ede  and  weigh  down  in 
the  scales  of  her  judgment  every  other 
which  history  affords.  It  has  ever 
been  the  aim  of  Popery  to  keep  the 
people  ignorant,  and  to  retain  them  in 
subservience  to  a  hierarchy  who  stand 
to  them  in  the  place  of  the  Deity,  en- 
dued with  all  his  powers  both  of  sal- 
vation and  of  punishment.  The  first 
rise  of  political  freedom  is  coincident 
with  the  progress  of  religions  liberty, 
and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe.  Since  that 
epoch,  wherever  the  Protestant  faith 
has  predominated,  the  people  have 
been  comparatively  free ;  wherever  the 
Popish  superstitions  continued,  there 
has  been  the  stronghold  of  absolute 
power.  Even  France  herself,  in  these 
more  enlightened  times,  could  not  cast 
off  her  despotic  institutions  without  at 
the  same  time  casting  off  her  religion 
along  with  them.  She  did  not  be- 
come Protestant,  it  is  true ;  but,  what 
was  still  further  removed  from  Catho- 
licism, she  became  infidel.  We  must 
be  allowed  to  ask  Miss  M.  what  she 
discovers  savouring  of  democracy  or 
liberality  in  penances  and  indulgences, 
in  papal  bulls,  excommunications,  and 
interdicts,  in  the  anathemas  of  the 
church  against  heretics,  in  the  auto  da 
Je's  of  Philip  of  Spain,  or  in  the  Smith- 
field  fires  of  our  own  Mary  ?  Unless, 
indeed,  she  thinks  herself  entitled  to 
draw  such  a  conclusion  from  the  fact 
that  kings  were  as  liable  to  excommuni- 
cation as  common  felons,  and  bishops 
were  not  less  exempt  from  the  stake 
than  the  more  despised,  because  less 
influential,  schismatic.  If  the  absence 
of  any  distinction  in  these  respects  be 
a  proof  of  democracy,  we  are  willing 
to  allow  Miss  AJ.  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  spring  from  an  argu- 
ment of  so  pure  and  uncontaminated 
a  lineage. 
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But  let  us  turn  to  another  subject. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  Miss  M.'s  inconsistency  on  the 
subject  of  American  boasting ;  but  we 
must  add  one  or  two  further  remarks 
upon  this  topic.  She  emphatically 
denies  that  I  he  Americans  are  a  boast- 
ing people,  and  the  reason  we  find  her 
giving  for  this  opinion  is  an  odd  one  ; 
it  is  none  other  than  that  they  cannot 
boast  too  much.  She  offers  as  a  paral- 
lel case  that  of"  John  Milton,  avowing 
iiis  hope  that  he  should  produce  that 
which  *  the  world  would  not  willingly 
let  die."' 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  authoress  did  not 
strengthen  her  analogy  by  adducing 
Horace  also,  who  is  even  a  stronger 
case  in  point,  when  he  breaks  forth  in 
that  sublime  exclamation  with  regard 
to  the  immortality  of  his  verse : — 

"  Non  omnia  moriar.  Multaqne  para  met 
Vitabit  Libitinam,"  &c.  &c. 

Yet  tins  sort  of  prophetic  boasting, 
which  is  another  of  the  anti-democratic 
ingredients,  of  genius,  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  shallow  pretension  of 
the  self-styled  free  and  independent 
citizens  of  these  mushroom  slates.  It 
certainly  is  of  a  far  different  order  from 
the  feeling  which  leads  the  Americans, 
as  Miss  Martineau  herself  remarks 
with  a  sneer,  to  prefer  an  umbrella  to 
shoes  and  stockings,  when  they  are  too 
poor  to  have  both ;  for 

"  Stockings  and  shoes  would  defend 
only  the  feet,  while  the  umbrella  would 
preserve  the  gbst  of  the  whole  of  the  reat 
of  the  costume." 

We  cannot  help  also  thinking  these 
noble  overflowings  of  the  confidence  of 
genius  to  be  widely  distinct  from  the 
bombastic  self-sufficiency  of  the  Ken- 
tuck  ian,  who,  to  use  Miss  Martineau's 
own  words, 

"  Was  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out 
to  me  how  fine  the  woods  were,  but  in- 
formed me  that  the  intimate  texture  of 
the  individual  leaves  was  finer  and  richer 
in  Kentucky  than  any  where  else.  I 
much  prefer  the  oft-hand  air  with  which 
a  dashing  Kentuckian  intimates  to  you 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  saying,  if  you 
plant  a  nail  at  night  'twill  come  up  a 
spike  next  morning." 

It  also  appears  strange  that,  although 
denying  their  addiction  to  self-praise, 
we  should  find  Miss  Martineau  making 
such  admissions  as  the  following:  — 

"  Every  book  that  comes  out,  i«  exalted 


to  the  skies.   The  public  orators  flatter 

the  people  ;  the  people  flatter  the  orators. 
Clergymen  praise  their  flocks ;  and  the 
flocks  stand  amazed  at  the  excellence  of 
their  clergymen.  Sunday-school  teachers 
admire  their  pupils  ;  and  the  scholars 
magnify  their  teachers,"  &c.  &c. 

In  other  countries,  and  with  other 
authors,  this  would  be  termed  boasting. 
But  with  Miss  Martineau  and  her  pre- 
cocious republics  the  case,  we  suppose, 
is  different.  Another  assertion  of  Miss 
Martineau's,  which  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  rather  too  hastily  arrived  at, 
and  to  stand  on  rather  slippery  grounds, 
is  tliat  the  Americans  as  a  people  are 
good-tempered.  Though  it  is  by  no 
means  our  wish  to  say  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
states  which  in  justice  we  can  sup- 
press, we  must  assert,  notwithstanding, 
having  ourselves  had  ample  opportunity 
of  judging  in  this  respect,  lltat  if  they 
can  be  said  to  have  as  yet  any  national 
characteristic,  it  is  that  of  a  hasty 
touchiness  which  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  good  temper.  And  we  think 
that,  being  of  the  male  sex,  we  may 
safely  put  forward  our  impressions  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  woman, 
who,  however  capable  she  might  be  of 
judging  in  other  points,  could  not  be  a 
good  authority  in  this  particular ;  be- 
cause, unless  in  very  extreme  cases,  the 
true  state  of  things  would  be  concealed 
from  her  observation,  under  the  cloak  of 
courtesy  due  to  her  sex.  At  least,  if 
they  are  good-tempered,  they  are 
strangely  regardless  of  human  life. 
For  we  have  ourselves  iiad  the  pleasure 
of  travelling  over  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  the  rest  al- 
most all  those  which  Miss  Martineau 
visited  in  her  wanderings ;  and  many 
instances  came  under  our  own  particu- 
lar notice  of  quarrels  arising,  and  per- 
sons being  •*  called  out"  (as  the  phrase 
goes),  or  on  the  point  of  being  so,  on 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  In  the 
Western  States,  the  duels  that  occur 
widi  knives  and  rifles,  involving  con- 
sequences of  the  most  dreadful  nature, 
in  revenge  for  very  trivial  offences,  are 
too  notorious  to  render  it  necessary  for 
us  to  adduce  instances  in  this  place. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  therefore, 
in  what  they  have  the  advantage  over 
other  nations  in  this  respect,  except  in 
that  love  of  fair  play  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  English  ancestors ; 
and  even  in  this  they  are  sometimes  de- 
ficient.   We  can  by  no  means  agree 
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with  Miss  Martineau,  that  .the  patting 
up  with  inconveniences  from  servants, 
&c.,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders,  is 
any  proof  of  general  good  temper  in 
the  nation.  She  might  us  well  deduce 
the  good  temper  of  John  Bull,  who,  in 
truth,  is  generally  surly  enough,  from 
the  fact  that  the  generality  of  waiters  at 
hotels  in  England  are  superabundantly 
civil  to  their  customers.  Such  ex- 
ertions of  temper  are  the  result  of  no 
kind  feelings  in  the  individual  for  his 
neighbour,  but  wholly  of  a  very  suffi- 
cient regard  to  his  own  interest :  they 
are  the  offspring  of  selfishness,  and  nre, 
therefore,  totally  undeserving  of  com- 
mendation. Experience  has  taught 
the  American  of  the  upper  class  that  a 
request  goes  further  than  a  command, 

than  a  threat.  The  result  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour  is  to  make  the  inferior  more 
independent  than  his  employer,  and  the 
latter  kicks  the  beam.  In  more  thickly 
inhabited  countries,  the  contrary  is  the 
case ;  ni.d  as  that  country  increases  in 
population,  and  competition  becomes 
more  extei.ded  in  its  ramifications,  the 
balance  will  be  gradually  restored.  It 
will  then  be  lime  to  judge  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  individual,  when  the  in- 
uulgement  of  hn  inclination  without  re- 
straint will  not  tvdound  to  his  own  im- 
mediate detrimen*. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  moment 
about  thirty  different  examples  of  argu- 
ments, dealt  with  in  this  same  spirit 

we  may  make  use  of  such  a  term) : 
but,  as  the  reader  must  be  already  tired 
of  them,  we  will  only  notice  one  or  two 
of  the  most  curious ;  and  the  first  we 
select  is  the  following  passage  :— 

"  There  can  scarcely  be  a  finer  set  of 
elements  for  the  composition  of  a  nation 
than  the  United  States  now  contain.  It 
will  take  centuries  to  fuse  them  ;  and  by 
that  time,  pride  of  ancestry,  vanity  of 
physical  derivation,  will  be  at  an  end. 
lTie  ancestry  of  moral  qualities  will  be 
the  only  pedigree  preserved  j  and  of 
these  every  civilised  nation  under  heaven 
possesses  an  ample,  and  probably  an 
equal,  share.  Let  the  United  States, 
then,  cherish  their  industrious  Germans 
and  Dutch,  their  hardy  Irish,  their  in- 
telligent Scotch,  their  kindly  Africans, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  Yankee,  the 
insouciant  Southerner,  and  the  compla* 
rent  Westerner.  AH  are  good  in  their  way, 
and  augment  the  moral  value  of  their  coun- 
try, ns  diversities  of  soil,  climate,  and 
productions  do  its  material  wealth." 


It  is  surprising,  that  when  Miss 
Martineau  was  inditing  this  notable 
theory,  the  story  of  Babel  should  never 
have  occurred  to  her  fancy.  We  think 
she  must  be  a  poor  chemist,  or  she 
would  have  known  that  an  alkali  and 
an  acid  poured  together,  though  some- 
times pleasant  enough  to  the  taste 
when  in  a  passing  state  of  efferves- 
cence, are,  nevertheless,  afterwards,  by 
the  neutralising  process  of  opposite 
natures,  rendered  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable. 

The  next  thing  of  this  kind  which 
we  shall  notice  is  a  remark  relating  to 
the  factory-girls  of  New  England, 
which  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence;  as  it  evinces  a  disre- 
gard of  the  commonest  impulses  of 
human  nature,  that,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  person  pluming  herself  upon 
being  a  keen  observer,  is  altogether  in- 
explicable. Miss  Martineau  says  tlrat 
the  morals  of  these  girls  are  good. 
This  may  be  the  case,  or  not ;  but,  if  it 
is  so,  it  is  almost  a  solitary  instance ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
question  the  fact.  But  hear  tire  rea- 
soning with  which  Miss  Martineau  ac- 
counts for  it  :— 

'*  Many  of  the  girls  are  in  the  factories 
because  the  if  have  too  much,  pride  for 
domestic  service.  Girls  who  are  too 
proud  for  domestic  service,  as  it  is  m 
America,  can  hardly  be  low  enough  for 
;»ny  gross  imtnorauiy. 

How  limited  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  must  that  person  possess 
who  could,  in  sober  earnestness,  pro- 
pound such  a  non-seguitiw  as  this  t  In 
this  sentence  we  discover  two  faults  of 
judgment  equally  glaring.  First,  we 
draw  from  it,  that  Miss  Martineau 
herself  consents  to  the  prevalent  per- 
suasion of  Americans,  arising  from  their 
connexion  with  slavery,  that  servitude 
is  dishonourable ;  for,  if  it  be  not  so, 
why  should  she  laud  this  feeling  in 
others  as  a  virtuous  impulse,  and  one 
likely  to  prevent  persons  from  falling 
into  vice  ?  And,  next,  that  she  imagines 
that  a  girl  who  refuses  to  become  a 
household  servant  upon  this  mistaken 
principle  of  false  pride,  is  thereby 
raised  above  the  temptations  of  passion, 
or  the  allurements  and  seductions  of 
the  evil- disposed.  These  two  proposi- 
tions are  too  ridiculous  to  require  that 
we  should  dwell  upon  tliem  ;  they 
only  need  to  be  placed  in  their  I  rue 
light  for  every  intelligent  mind  to  re- 
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ject  them,  as  altogether  false  and  vi- 
sionary ;  and,  having  endeavoured  so 
to  place  them,  we  will  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  passjudgment  upon  them  ac- 
cording to  their  merits. 

In  another  place,  we  have  an  equally 
remarkable  case  of  this  want  of  logical 
clearness  of  perception,  in  reference  to 
another  subject.  Miss  Martineau  de- 
clares the  Americans,  with  much  truth, 
to  be  a  sickly  race.  But  it  is  curious 
to  remark  the  cause  to  which  this  re- 
sult is  assigned  in  that  lady's  judg- 
ment. After  mentioning  several  feels 
with  regard  to  their  diet  and  mode  of 
liviug,  she  adds  :— 

'<  All  these  means  of  improviog  health, 
though  probuhly  necessary,  will  not  avail 
without  some  others.  There  must  be 
less  anxiety  of  mind  among  men,  and 
l>ss  vacuity  among  women.  With  a 
brain  fully*  but  equally  exercised,  and 
composed  nerves,  the  above-mentioned 
methods  would  probably  enable  the 
Americans  to  defy  the  changes  of  their 
climete;  but  not  without  this  justice  to 
the  brain  and  nerves." 

This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  start- 
ling deduction.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
mind  wearing  out  the  body ;  but  we 
doubt  much  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  limit  thought  in  order  to  increase 
bodily  strength;  and  we  think  that, 
even  if  such  a  case  were  possible,  it 
would  scarcely  be  desirable.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  she  enrries  out  her  deduc- 
tions still  further,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  we  find : — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  wear  and 
tear  from  anxiety  being  the  cliief  cause 
of  tbe  excessive  use  of  tobacco  in  tho 
United  States." 

This  cause,  to  which  Miss  Martineau 
attributes  the  smoking,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, spitting  propensities  of  Ame- 
ricans, is  at  least  unfortunate  in  one 
respect ;  for  the  American  is  not  a  whit 
more  attached  to  his  cigar  than  the 
German  to  his  meerschaum,  or  the 
Turk  or  Persinn  to  his  hookah ;  yet 
Miss  Martineau  will  haidly  characterise 
either  of  these  nationsas  restless  in  body, 
or  anxious  in  mind.  We  shall  only 
refer  to  one  more  of  these  eccentricities, 
—  for  we  can  call  them  by  no  other 
name.  Our  authoress,  with  conscious 
pride,  declares  herself  to  have  been 

"  Favoured  with  the  confidence  of  a 
<<reat  number  of  tlx?  prisoners  in  the 
Philadelphia  penitentiary." 


other  confidential  com- 
munications which  passed  between  tier 
and  those  pure  sources  of  information 
and  correct  models  for  practice,  is  tbe 


"  They  said,  that  though  they  bad 
done  a  wrong  thing,  and  were  rightly 
sequestered  on  that  ground,  they  ought 
not  to  have  any  further  punishment  in. 
flirted  upon  them  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
worst  of  punishments  net  to  he  treated 
e  respect  due  to  men." 


This 
the 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  Miss 
Marline  au's  mind;  and  she  indulges 
in  much  eloquence  regarding  tl«e  re- 
tpect  due  to  a  criminal,  forgetting  that 
the  very  strongest  incentive  to  virtue  is 
the  involuntary  disrespect  that  vice  oc- 
casions; and  that  if  the  vicious  were  to 
receive  the  same  respect  from  society 


inducement  for  any  man  to  embrace 
the  one  or  eschew  the  other  but  the 
precise  measure  of  his  own 
How  many  persons  have 
held  from  robbery  by  the  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  opprobrium  with  which  the 
thief  is  branded  1  How  many  have 
been  prevented  from  taking  the  life  of 


fear  of  the  mark  of  Cain, —  I 
that  the  murderer,  even  though  escap- 
ing condign  punishment,  is  shunned 
by  all,  and  deserted  even  by  that  self- 
respect  without  which  happiness  can- 
not exist.  In  her  short-sighted  en- 
thusiasm for  individual  rights,  Miss 
Martfneau  forgets  that  respect  is  the 
meed  of  honesty,  and  that  the  dread  of 
its  loss  is  the  surest  bar  to  crime,  and 
the  strongest  guarantee  of  virtue. 

And,  now,  having  noticed  some  of 
the  more  glaring  faults  of  our  autboK*s, 
in  turn,  as  they  pressed  themselves 
upon  our  observation,  it  must  be  our 
more  pleasing  task  to  refer  to  thost: 
points  which  we  can  recommend  to  the 
reader's  admiration,  and  some  of  these 
are  by  no  means  of  an  insignificant 
nature.  The  chief  merit  of  the  work, 
and  one  which  is  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance, is  the  style  of  its  composi- 
tion. On  this  point,  we  feel  bound  to 
offer  Miss  Martineau  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  her  success.  Her  man- 
ner of  writing  is  in  most  cases  clear 
and  simple,  Iter  sentences  short  and 
pithy,  and  the  words  site  makes  use  of 
well  adapted  to  express  her 
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She  sometimes  gives  an  anecdote  with 
much  HowiooFt  tliou^li  occosiouully^ 

perhaps,  slie  will  forgive  as  for  stating, 
that  her  stories  partake  a  little  of  the 
incredible,  and  her  jokes  sometimes 
savour  a  little  of  a  Joe  Miller  extraction. 
Her  powers  of  description  are  great; 
and  we  think  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  her  book  is  that  where,  under 
the  head  of"  Economy,''  she  gives  her 
readers  a  concise  but  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  scenes  in  which 
she  mingled  in  the  course  of  her  tour. 
She  describes  in  turn  a  life  in  New 
England  ;  a  sojourn  in  the  slave-states, 
at  the  house  of  a  planter;  a  tour  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  striking  beauties  and 
features  of  those  two  highly  favoured 
regions;  and,  lastly,  an  expedition  to 
the  mora  distant  lakes,  whither  she 
went  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  tlie  mode 
of  life  among  the  pioneers  of  the  wilder- 


from  any  comment  upon  the 
ite  of  society  in  American  cities,—-  a 
forbearance  which  we  admire,  although 
by  its  exercise  we  have  been  deprived, 
no  doubt,  of  many  piquant  observa- 
tions, and  much  entertaining  and  useful 
matter.  The  mode  in  which  Miss 
Martineau  has  handled  this  part  of  hex 
subject  is  so  pleasiug,  that  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  wish  that  the  moral  re- 
flections had  been  curtailed,  and  that  a 
few  more  descriptions  of  her  own  per- 
sonal adventures  had  supplied  tneir 
nlace.  In  the  descriDtive  parts  of  the 
book,  we  find  one  or  two  very  beauti- 
ful and  poetical  passages,  containing 
conceits  which  would  furnish  rich  ma- 
teriais  as  wen  ior  tne  pen  oi  me  oara  as 
for  the  pencil  of  the  painter ;  and  in 
justice,  having  dealt  rather  largely  in 
quotations  for  purposes  of  animad- 
version, we  must  also  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  these  redeeming  points  for 
the  reader's  approbation.  The  first 
which  we  select  is  a  description  of  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in  New 
England,  with  the  observations  which 
that  beautiful  scene  naturally  called 
forth  ;  and,  as  it  would  be  unfair  to 
garble  it,  we  give  the  whole  without 
further  apology : — 

"  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  the 
most  fertile  valley  in  New  England  ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  should  be 
more  beautiful.  The  river,  full,  broad, 
imd  tranquil  as  the  summer-sky,  winds 
through  meadows  green  with  pasture,  or 


trees  afford  retreat  for  the  cattle  in  the 
summer  heats  ;  and  the  maguincent 
New  England  elm,  the  most  graceful  of 
trees,  is  dropped  ^singly,  here  and  there, 

dow.  II  ill.-,  of  various  height  and  de- 
clivity bound  the  now  widening,  now 
contracting  valley.  To  these  hills  the 
forest  has  retired, —tbe  everlasting  forest, 
from  which  in  America  we  cannot  fly. 
1  cannot  remember  that,  except  in  some 
parU  of  the  prairies,  I  was  ever  out  of 
sight  of  the  forest  in  the  United  States: 
and  1  am  sure  I  never  wished  to  be  so. 
It  was  like  the  '  verdurous  walls  of  Para- 
dise,' confining'  the  mighty  southern  and 
western  rivers  to  their  channels.  We 
were,  as  it  appeared,  imprisoned  in  it 
for  many  days  together,  us  we  traversed 
the  south-eastern  states.  We  threaded 
it  in  Michigan  ;  we  skirted  it  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  throughout 
New  England  it  bounded  every  land- 
scape.  It  looked  down  upon  us  from  the 
hilt-tops;  it  advanced  into  notice  from 
every  gap  and  notch  in  the  chain.  To 
the  native  it  must  appear  as  indispensable 
in  the  picture-gallery  of  nature  as  the 
sky.  To  the  English  traveller  it  is  a 
special  boon,  an  added  charm,  a  newly 
created  grace,  like  the  infant  planet  that 
wanders  across  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer. The  English  traveller  finds 
himself  never  weary  by  day  of  prying 
into  the  forest  from  beneath  its  canopy, 
or  from  a  distance  drinking  in  its  ex- 
Mi  years  will  be  of  the  mossy  roots,  the 
black  pine,  and  silvery  birch  stems,  the 
translucent  green  shades  of  the  beech, 
and  the  slender  creeper,  climbing  like  a 
ladder  into  the  most  topmost  boughs  of 
the  dark  holly,  a  hundred  feet  high.  He 
will  dream  of  the  march  of  the  hours 
through  tbe  forest ;  the  deep  blackness 
of  night,  broken  by  the  dim  forest-fires, 
and  startled  by  the  showers  of  sparks 
sent  abroad  by  the  casual  breeze  from  the 
burning  stems.  He  will  hear  again  the 
abrill  piping  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
the  multitudinous  din  from  the  occasional 
swamp,  fie  will  dream  of  the  deep 
silence  which  precedes  the  dawn  ;  of  the 
gradual  apparition  of  the  haunting  trees, 
coming  faintly  out  of  the  darkness;  of 
the  first  level  rays,  instantaneously  pierc- 
ing the  woods  to  their  very  heart,  and 
lighting  them  up  into  boundless  ruddy 
colonnades,  garlanded  with  wavy  ver- 
dure, and  carpeted  with  glittering  wild- 
flowers.  Or,  ho  will  dream  of  the 
clouds  of  gay  butterflies,  and  gauzy 
dragon-flies,  that  hover  above  the  noon- 
dav  paths  of  the  forest,  or  cluster  about 
some  graceful  shrub,  making  it  appear  to 
bear  at  once  all  the  flowers  of  Eden. 
Or,  the  golden  moon  will  look  down 
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through  bis  dream,  making  for  him 
islands  of  light  in  nn  ocean  of  darkness. 
Hi*  may  not  see  the  stur»  but  by  glimpses  ; 
but  the  winged  stars  of  those  regions — 
the  gleaming  fire-flies  —  radiate  from 
every  sleeping  bough,  and  keep  his  eye 
in  fancy  busy  in  following  their  glancing, 
while  his  spirit  sleeps  in  the  deep  charms 
of  tbe  summer  night.  Next  to  the 
solemn  and  various  beauty  of  the  sea  and 
the  sky  comes  that  of  the  wilderness.  I 
doubt  whether  the  sublimity  of  tho  vastest 
mountain-range  can  exceed  that  of  the 
all-pervading  forest,  wheu  tho  imagina- 
tion of  what  it  is." 

In  another  place  we  have  a  sublime 
description  of  Nature's  process,  mingled 
will)  some  sound  reflections,  beautifully 
expressed,  autl  fittingly  illustrated. 

"  It  is  an  absorbing  thing  to  watch 
the  process  of  world-mnking  ;  both  the 
formation  of  the  natural  and  the  con- 
ventional world.  1  witnessed  both  in 
America ;  and  when  I  look  back  upon  it 
now,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  in  another 
planet  I  saw  something  of  the  process  of 
creating  the  natural  globe  in  the  dopths 
of  tbe  largest  oxplored  cave  in  the 
world "  ( The  Mammoth's  Cave,  in 
Kentucky).  "  In  its  depths,  in  this 
noiseless  workshop,  was  Nature  em- 
ployed with  her  blind  and  dumb  agents, 
fashioning  mysteries  which  the  earth, 
quake  of  a  thousand  years  hence  may 
hring  to  light,  to  give  man  a  new  sense 
of  the  shortness  of  his  life.  I  saw  some, 
thin^  of  tho  process  of  world -ntuking  be- 
hind the  fall  of  Niagara,  in  tbe  thuader- 
eavern  where  the  rocks  that  hare  stood 
for  ever  tremble  to  their  fall  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  unexhausted  floods.  1  stood 
where  soon  human  foot  shall  stand  no 
more.  Foothold  after  foothold  is  destined 
to  be  thrown  down,  till,  after  more  ages 
than  the  world  has  yet  known,  the  last 
rocky  barrier  shall  be  overpowered,  and 
an  ocean  shall  overspread  countries 
which  are  but  just  entering  upon  ci- 
vilised existence.  Niagara  itself  is  but 
one  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life,  like  all 
of  tbe  outward  that  we  hold  most  pe  r- 
manent. Niagara  itself,  like  tbe  systems 
of  tbe  sky,  is  one  of  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture's clock,  moving,  though  too  slowly 
to  be  perceived  by  tbe  unheeding, —  still 
moving,  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time.  Nia- 
gara itself  is  destined  to  be,  as  the  tradi- 
tionary monsters  of  the  ancient  earth  —  a 
giant  existence,  to  be  spoken  of  to  won- 
dering cars  in  studious  hours,  nnd  be- 
lieved in  from  the  sole  evidence  of  its 
surviving  grandeur  and  beautv.  While 
1  stood  in  the  wet  whirlwind',  with  the 
crystal  roof  above  me,  the  thundering 
floor  beneath,  and  tbe  foaming  whirlpool 


and  rushing  flood  before  me.  I  saw  those 
quiet,  studious  hours  of  the  future  world, 
when  this  cataract  shall  have  become  a 
tradition,  and  the  spot  on  which  I  stood 
shall  be  the  centre  of  a  wide  sea,  a  new 
region  of  life.  This  was  seeing  world- 
making.  So  it  was  on  the  Mississippi, 
when  a  sort  of  scum  on  tbe  waters  be- 
tokened the  birthplace  of  new  land.  All 
things  help  in  this  creation.  The  cliffs 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  detach  their  soil, 
and  send  it  thousands  of  miles  down 
the  stream.  Tbe  river  brings  it,  and  de- 
posits it,  in  continual  increase,  till  a 
barrier  is  raised  against  the  rushing 
waters  themselves.  The  air  brings  sevds, 
and  drops  them  whero  they  sprout,  and 
striko  downwards,  so  that  their  roots 
bind  tho  soft  soil,  and  enable  it  to  bear 
the  weight  of  new  accretions.  The  in- 
fant forest,  floating,  as  it  appeared,  on 
the  surface  of  tbe  turbid  and  rapid  waters, 
may  reveal  no  beanty  to  the  painter ; 
but  to  the  eye  of  one  who  loves  to  watch 
the  process  of  world-making  it  is  full  of 
delight.  Then  islands  are  seen  in  every 
stage  of  growth.  The  cotton-wood  trees, 
from  being  like  cresses  iu  a  pool,  rise 
breast  high  ;  then  they  are  like  the 
thickets,  to  whose  shade  the  alligator 
may  retreat ;  then,  like  groves  that  bid 
tbe  sun  good  night,  while  he  is  still 
lighting  un  the  forest  ;  then  like  the 
forest  itself,  with  the  woodcutter's  house 
witbin  its  screen,  flowers  springing 
about  its  stems,  and  the  wild  vine  climb- 
ing to  meet  the  nightrbreezes  on  its  lofty 
canopy.  This  was  seeing  world-makiog. 
Here  was  strong  instigation  to  the  ex. 


We  have  beqn  obliged  to  quote  here 
at  some  length,  as  to  cut  and  carve,  for 
the  sake  of  economy  ami  ret 
\  as  these 


two  passages  such  as  these  would 
have  been  doing  our  authoress  justice ; 
and,  besides,  we  are  glad  to  bestow 
freely  that  portion  of  praise  which  in 
our  consciences  we  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  giving.  There  are,  be- 
sides this  long  chapter  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  headed  **  Econo- 
my," one  or  two  other  subjects  which 
are  well  handled,  and  afford  valuable 
information.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  that  which  describes  the  nullifica- 
tion struggle  of  the  state  of  South  Ca- 
rolina versus  congress,  and  the  whole  of 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  principles 
and  effects  of  slavery.  The  first,  a 
very  difficult  subject,  is  set  forth  with 
singular  clearness  and  perspicuity.  The 
latter  is  boldly  unmasked,  and  ably  ex- 
posed in  its  naked  deformity  to  the 
opprobrium  which  it  so  justly 
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from  all  who,  like  ourselves,  while 
eschewing  visionary  schemes  of  political 
equality  which  can  never  be  submitted 
to  practice,  are,  nevertheless,  anxious  to 
see  the  undoubted  rights  of  immortal 
beings  universally  acknowledged  and 
established  upon  a  footing  consistent 
with  the  humane  and  charitable  princi- 
ples of  the  religion  of  Christ.  We  re- 
gret that  our  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  a  lengthened  summary  of  these 
parts  of  the  book,  which  are  really  valu- 
able, but  which  would  suffer  too  much 
by  mutilation  for  us  to  attempt  the  in- 
vKiious  task  01  cnitaiiing  mem.  mere 
is  one  graphic  description,  however,  of 
the  peculiarities  of  American  inter- 
course, which  is  so  just,  and  at  the 
same  time  interspersed  with  so  many 
amusing  anecdotes,  that,  even  at  the 
risk  of  tiring  the  reader  by  its  too  great 
length,  we  must  insert  it,  and  it  shall 
be  our  last  quotation  : — 

"  The  moftt  common  mode  of  conversa- 
tion in  America  I  should  distinguish  as 
prosy,  but  withal  rich  and  droll.  For 
some  weeks,  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
awake  during  the  entire  replv  to  any 
question  I  huppened  to  ask.  The  person 
questioned  seemed  to  feel  himself  put 
upon  his  conscience  to  give  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  replv  ;  and  so  he  went 
back  as  near  to  the  l)eluge  us  the  subject 
would  admit,  and  forward  to  the  Mil- 
lennium,— taking  care  to  omit  nothing  of 
consequence  in  the  interval.  There  was, 
of  course,  one  here  and  there,  as  there  is 
every  where,  to  tell  me  precisely  what  I 
Knew  neiore,  and  omu  amiui  i  most 
wanted  ;  but  this  did  not  happen  often, 
and  I  presently  found  the  information  I 
obtained  in  conversation  so  full,  impar- 
tial, and  accurate,  and  the  shrewdness 
and  drollery  with  which  it  was  conveyed 
so  amusing,  that  I  became  a  great  ad. 
mirer  of  the  American  way  of  talking  be- 
fore six  months  were  over.  Trovious  to 
that  time,  a  gentleman  in  the  same  house 
with  me  expressed  pleasantly  his  sur- 
prise at  my  asking  so  few  questions; 
saying,  that  if  he  came  to  England,  lie 
should  he  asking  questions  nil  day  long. 
1  told  him  that  there  was  no  need  of  my 
seeking  information  as  long  as  more  was 
given  me  in  the  course  of  the  day  than 
my  head  would  carry.  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  had  not  power  of  attention  sufficient 
for  such  information  as  came  in  answer  to 
my  own  desire.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
now  that  I  ever  felt  such  a  difficulty. 
They  themselves  are,  however,  aware  of 
their  tendency  to  length,  and  also  to 
something  of  the  literal  dulness  which 
Charles  Lamb  complains  of  in  relation  to 
the  Scotch.   They  have  stories  of  Ame- 


rican travellers  which  exceed  all  I  ever 
heard  of  them  any  where  else ;  such  as 
that  an  American  gentleman,  returned 
from  Europe,  was  asked  how  he  liked 
Rome ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  Home 
was  a  tine  city ;  but  that  he  must  acknow- 
ledge he  thought  the  public  buildings 
were  very  much  out  of  repair.  Again  : 
it  is  told  against  a  lady  that  she  made 
some  undeniably  true  remarks  on  a  ser- 
mon she  heard.  A  preacher,  discoursing 
on  the  blindness  of  men  to  the  future, 
remarked,  *  How  few  men,  in  building  a 
house,  consider  that  a  coffin  is  to  go  down 
the  stairs  !'  The  lady  observed,  with 
much  emphasis,  on  coming  out,  that 
ministers  had  got  into  the  strangest  way 
of  choosing  subjects  for  the  pulpit !  It 
was  true  that  wide  staircases  are  a  great 
convenience ;  but  she  did  think  Christian 
ministers  might  6ml  better  subjects  to 
preach  upon  than  narrow  staircases,  and 
so  forth.  An  eminent  senator  told  me 
that  be  was  too  often  on  the  one  horn  or 
the  other  of  a  dilemma ;  sometimes  a 
gentleman  getting  up  in  the  senate,  and 
talking  as  if  he  would  never  sit  down ; 
and  sometimes  a  gentleman  sitting  down 
in  his  study,  and  talking  as  if  he  would 
never  get  up. 

"  Yet  there  is  an  epigrammatic  turn 
in  the  talk  of  those  who  have  never 
beard  of 4  tho  art  of  conversation'  which 
is  supposed  to  be  studied  hy  the  English. 
A  revereud  divine — no  other  than  J  Jr. 
Channing  — was  oue  day  paying  toll, 
when  he  perceived  a  notice  of  gin,  rum, 
tobacco,  &c,  on  a  board  which  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  grave-stone.  '  J 
am  glad  to  see/  said  the  doctor  to  the 
girl  who  received  the  toll, '  that  you  have 
been  burying  those  things.'  '  And  if  we 
bod,'  said  the  girl,  '  I  don't  doubt  you 
would  have  gone  chief-mourner.'  Some 
young  men,  travelling  on  horseback 
among  the  White  Mountains,  became  in- 
ordinately thirsty,  and  stopped  for  milk 
at  a  house  by  the  road-side.  They 
emptied  every  basin  that  was  offered, 
and  still  wanted  more.  The  woman  of 
the  house  at  length  brought  an  enormous 
howl  of  milk,  and  set  it  down  on  the 
table,  saying, '  Ono  would  think,  gentle- 
men, you  had  never  been  weaned.' 

"  Of  the  same  kind  was  the  reply 
made  by  a  gentleman  of  Virginia  to  a 
silly  question  by  a  lady.  4  Who  made 
the  Natural  Bridge?'     '  God  knows, 

•  *  •  a 

"  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  contrast 
than  between  tbe  fun  and  simplicity  of 
the  usual  domestic  talk  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  solemn  pedantry  of  which 
the  extremest  examples  are  to  be  found 
there  ;  exciting  as  much  ridicule  at 
borne  as  tbey  possibly  can  elsewhere. 
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solemnly  assured  by  a  gentleman, 
that  I  was  quite  wrong  on  some  point 
because  I  differed  from  him.  Every  body 
laughed  ;  when  he  went  on,  with  the  ut- 
most gravity,  to  inform  ns  that  there  bad 
been  a  time  when  he  believed,  like  other 
people,  that  he  might  be  mistaken ;  but 


he  never  wns ;  and  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, cast  behind  him  the  fear  of  error. 
1  told  him  I  was  afraid  the  place  he  lived 
in  must  be  terribly  dull,  having  an  oracle 
in  it  to  settle  every  thing.  He  replied, 
that  the  worst  of' it  was,  other  people 
were  not  so  convinced  of  his  being  al- 
ways in  the  right  as  he  was  himself. 
There  was  no  joke  here.  He  is  a  literal 
and  serious-minded  man.  Another  gen- 
tleman solemnly  remarked  upon  the  wea- 
ther of  late  having  been  4  uncommonly 
mucilaginous,'  Another  pointed  out  to 
me  a  »-entlem;m  on  board  a  steam. boat  as 
<  a  blue-stocking  of  the  first  class/  A 
lady  asked  me  many  questions  about  my 
emotions  at  Niagara,  to  which  I  gave 
only  one  aoswer  of  which  she  could 
make  any  thing.  4  Did  you  not/  was 
her  last  inquiry, '  long  to  throw  yourself 
down,  and  mingle  with  your  mother 
earth  V  «  No.'  Another  asked  me, 
whether  I  did  not  think  the  sea  might 
inspire  vast  and  singular  ideas.  Another, 

my  ear-trumpet,  wanted  to  know  whether 
its  length  made  any  difference  in  its 
efficiency.  On  mv  answering.  *  None  at 
all,'— 4  Oh,  certainly  not,'  said  she  very 
deliberately  ;  '  for  sound  being  a  ma- 
terial substance,  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  superior  force*'  Ibe  mistakes  of 
unconscious  ignorance  should  be  passed 
over  with  a  silent  smile ;  but  affectation 
should  be  exposed,  aa  a  service  to  a 
young  society.  I  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  pedantry  among  the 
yeomanry  or  mechanic  classes,  or  among 
the  young.  The  most  numerous  and 
the  worst  pedants  were  middle-aged 
ladies.  One  instanoe  struck  me,  as  being 
unlike  any  tiling  that  could  happen  in 
England.  A  literary  and  very  meri- 
torious village  mautua-maker  declared 
that  it  was  very  hard  if  her  gowns  did  not 
fit  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood.  She 
had  got  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici  to  inuke  them  by  ;  and 
what  more  could  she  do  1  Again  :  a 
sempstress  was  anxious  that  her  em- 
ployer should  request  me  to  write  some- 
thing about  Mount  Auburn  fthe  beautiful 
cemetery  near  Boston),  upon  her  be- 
ing questioned  as  to  what  kind  of  com- 
position she  had  in  her  fancy,  she  said 
she  would  have  Mount  Auburn  consi- 
dered under  three  points  of  view,— as  ft 
was  on  the  day  of  creation,— as  it  is 
it  wiH  be  on  the  day  of  resur- 


rection. I  liked  the  idea  so  well,  that  I 
got  her  to  write  it  for  me,  instead  of  nj 
doing  it  for  her. 

44  Aa  for  the  peculiarities  of  language, 
of  which  so  much  ha*  been  made,  I  an  a 
bad  judge ;  hut  the  fact  is,  I  should 
have  passed  through  the  country  slaws: 
without  observing  any,  if  my  attention 
had  not  been  previously  directed  to  them. 
Next  to  the  well-known  use  of  the  word 
•  sick*  instead  of  « ill*  (in  which  tbey 
are  undoubtedly  right),  none  struck  ir* 
so  much  as  toe  few  following.  They 
use  the  word  '  handsome '  much  more  ex- 
tensively than  we  do  :  saying  that  Web- 
ster made  a  hand  some  speech  ia  the 
senate  ;  that  a  lady  talks  handsomely 
(eloquently) ;  that  a  book  sells  hand- 
somely. A  gentleman  asked  me,  on  the 
Catskill  Mountain,  whether  I  thought 
the  sun  handsomer  there  than  at  New 
York.  When  they  speak  of  a  fine  wo- 
man, they  refer  to  mental  or  moral,  not  at 
all  to  physical  superiority.  The  effect 
was  strange,  after  being  told,  here  and 
there,  that  I  was  about  to  see  a  rerr  fine 
woman,  to  meet  in  such  cases  almost  the 
only  plain  woman  1  saw  in  tbe  country. 
Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that 
this  is  almost  the  only  connexion  ia 
which  tbe  word  woman  is  used.  That 
noble  word,  spirit-stirring-  as  it 


and  4  ladies'  and  *  females'  substituted: 
the  one  to  English  taste  mawkish  and 
vulgar,  the  other  indistinctive  and  gross. 
So  much  for  difference  of  taste.  Tbe 
e fleet  is  odd.  After  leaving  the  men's 
w  ards  of  tbe  prisons  at  Nashville,  Tee- 
nessec,  1  asked  the  warden  whether  hf 
would  not  let  me  see  the  women.  '  We 
hare  no  ladies  here  at  present,  madam,— 
we  have  never  had  hut  two  ladies,  who 

as  it  appeared  that  they  were  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  and  in  want,  they 
were  pardoned.  A  lecturer,  dtecoiu  sing 
on  the  characteristics  of  women,  is  said 
to  have  expressed  himself  thus.  4  Who 
were  last  at  the  cross  t  Ladies.  Who 
were  first  at  the  sepulchre  J  Ladies.' 

44  A  few  other  ludicrous  expression* 
took  me  by  surprise  occasion al I r.  A 
gentleman  in  the  west,  wlio  hud  bwn 
discussing  monarchy  and  republicanism 
in  a  somewhat  original  wav,  ask<?d  if 
I  would  4  swap '  my  king  for  bis.  We 
were  often  told  that  it  was  4  a  dreadful 
fine  day and  a  girl  at  a  hotel  pro- 
nounced my  trumpet  to  be  4  terrible 
bandy.'  In  the  back  of  Virginia  theea 
saperlative  expressions  are  the  most  rife. 
A  man  who  was  extremely  ill,  in  agon- 
ising pain,  sent  for  a  friend  to  come  to 
him.  Before  the  friend  arrived,  the 
wan  relieved  ;  but  tbe  patient  feN 
by  it. 
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self]'  inquired  tho  friend.  ' 
ful  weak,  but  cruel  easy.' " 

Besides  these  general  subjects,  winch 
we  consider  Miss  Martineau  to  liave 
handled  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
importance,  honourable  to  herself,  and 
gratifying  to  her  readers,  there  are  scat* 
tered  throughout  the  book  many  iso- 
lated remarks  and  reflections,  which 
make  us  regret  that  a  person  possessed 
of  so  many  of  the  essentials  requisite  to 
form  a  good  writer  should  be  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  mazes  of  speculation, 
as  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  her  to 
be  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
work.  We  liave  (bund  in  no  book 
that  we  have  yet  seen  upon  this  sub- 
ject (and  it  has  lately  been  but  too 
common  a  one)  so  much  useful  inform- 
ation respecting  the  peculiar  domestic 
habits  of  the  various  classes  of  Ame- 
ricans. And  if  Miss  Martineau,  in- 
stead of  meddling  with  matters  which 
she  is  not  discreet  enough  to  discuss 
with  candour,  or  clear-sighted  enough 
to  canvass  with  vigour,  had  confined 
herself  to  the  less  ambitious,  but  more 
suitable  task,  of  describing  peculiarities 
in  the  domestic  manners  and  customs 
which  met  her  own  eye, —  if,  instead  of 
exercising  her  fancy  in  building  up 
broad  theories  upon  isolated  instances, 
she  bad  given  a  faithful  narration  of 
what  she  herself  saw  in  the  course  of 
her  pilgrimage,  and  left  her  readers  to 
arrive  at  the  natural  conclusions  which 
the  unassisted  facts  would  warrant,  site 
would,  iu  all  probability,  have  con- 
ferred a  signal  benefit  upon  the  readiog 
public  of  this  country,  and  would  in 
her  own  person  have  been  deserving  of 
unqualified  commendation.  In  such  a 
pursuit,  that  wild  imagination  which 
we  have  found  so  often  running  riot, 
and  transporting  her  to  the  most  absurd 
extremes  of  illogical  deduction,  would 
have  been  usefully  and  safely  employed 
ou  themes  which  it  was  well  qualified 
to  illustrate,  and  highly  calculated  to 
adorn ;  and  we  should  have  praised  her 
as  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  manners, 
instead  of  considering  her,  as  no  one 
who  reads  this  work  can  fail  of  doing, 
a  visionary  moralist,  and  an  unsatis- 
factory reasoner, —  who  seems  to  mis* 
take  pedantry  for  learning,  credulity 
for  candour,  and  prejudice  for  convic- 
tion. 

We  roust  apologise  to  the  reader  for 
having  extended  our  remarks  further 
than  we  ourselves  originally  intended. 
Wc  can  assure  him  that  we  have  been 


compelled  to  pass  over  many  things 
well  worthy  of  comment,  through  fear 
of  transgressing  his  patience;  and,  in 
conclusion,  we  will  now  only  offer  a 
few  general  remarks.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  curious  extent  to 
which  Miss  Martineau'*  own  argu- 
ments re-act  against  her  theories,  and 
how  her  own  personal  experience  mili- 
tates against  the  indistinct  visions  of 
perfection  which  she  endeavours  to  em- 
body in  the  future.  We  have  exposed 
the  falseness  and  emptiness  of  her  bold 
boasts,  in  the  outset,  of  candour,  and  of 
the  absence  of  prejudice.  We  have  re- 
marked her  total  disregard  of  analogy, 
and  her  abrupt  denial  of  the  principle, 
that  it  is  wise  to  act  for  the  future  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past.  We  have 
stated  how  frequently  and  ingeniously 
she  endeavours  to  raise  a  flimsy  argu- 
ment upon  an  insufficient  basis ;  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  what  appears  to  be  Miss  Marti  neau's 
hobby — her  touchiness  about  the  rights 
of  women ;  we  have  noticed  her  occa- 
sional excursions  into  the  regions  of 
bombast ;  wc  have  pointed  out  the 
looseness  of  the  doctrines  of  religion 
which  she  promulgates;  we  have  of- 
fered a  few  remarks  upon  the  gener.il 
principles  of  democracy,  which  site 
holds  in  common  with  all  her  class ; 
and,  further,  we  have  selected  a  few 
specimens  of  her  own  particular  and 
characteristic  dogmas  as  subjects  of 
comment:  lastly, we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  her 
style  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  her  powers 
of  description  and  observation,  which 
are  certainly  of  a  high  order.  On  the 
whole,  though,  undoubted  I y,  it  contains 
much  useful  information,  our  opinion 
of  this  work  is,  that  the  egregious  faults 
with  which  it  abounds  greatly  over- 
balance any  merit  that,  in  some  points 
of  view,  it  may  possess.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  draw  from  it,  that  the 
mind  of  its  author  is  like  a  plot  of  soil 
that  is  naturally  fertile,  and  not  only 
capable  of  producing,  but  actually 
bringing  forth,  valuable  and  useful 
plants ;  which  are,  however,  so  choked 
up  with  noxious  weeds,  and  poisonous 
herbs,  as  not  only  to  impede  their 
growth,  and  to  render  them  nearly  in- 
distinguishable in  the  general  mass, 
but  even  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
most  judicious  and  careful  husband- 
man 44  to  pluck  up  the  tares  without 
rooting  out  also  the  wheat  with  them." 
She  gives  her  readers  extraordinary 
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anecdotes  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  and 
upon  none  other  data  than  these  afford, 
she  presumes  to  erect  a  full-grown 
theory  upon  some  knotty  and  often- 
discussed  subject.    But  this  is  done  at 
the  same  time  with  a  simplicity  that 
convinces  us  that  this  serious  failing  is 
the  result  of  an  unsuspicious  credulity 
on  those  sides  of  a  subject  towards 
which  her  natural  bias  leans,  and  not 
of  any  deliberate  wish  or  intention  to 
mislead  others  where  she  is  not  like- 
wise herself  misled.     But  whatever 
may  be  the  motive  which  has  directed 
her  labours,  the  reasoning  mind  must 
instantly  rebel  at  flimsy  and  superficial 
absurdities,  which  at  best  can  carry 
with  them  but  little  weight,  being 
palmed  upon  it  as  proper  and  sound 
evidence  upon  which  to  rest  fixed 
opinions  and  great  principles.  The 
arguer  from  analogy  will  laugh  at  the 
easy  and  nonchalant  manner  in  which 
the  remarkable,  but  altogether  unpre- 
cedented, case  of  a  country  where  an 
acre  of  land  is  to  be  purchased  in  fee 
for  the  price  of  a  day's  labour  is  quoted 
as  a  general  proof  of  the  success  of  de- 
mocratic principles,  as  applicable  to 
older  nations.    He  will  justly  and  irre- 
sistibly call  to  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
impulse,  all  the  distinctions  of  circum- 
stance which  separate  the  two  cases  as 
widely  as  the  poles,  and  render  that 
which  may  be  easy  and  beneficial  to 
the  one  impossible  and  injurious  to  the 
other.    lie  will  reflect  upon  the  thou- 
sand and   intricate  vested  interests 
which  the  growth  of  time  produces  in 
old  states ;  the  comparative  value  of 
labour  with  that  of  land  ;  the  greater 
dependence  of  each  man  on  his  neigh- 
liour  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life ;  and  he  will  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
sober  comparison  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, to  one  in  which  each  man  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  country  finds 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  come 
into  collision  with  a  distant  neighbour, 
with  whom  he  has  little  or  no  inter- 
course, except  an  occasional  passing 
good -morrow  ;  and  who  may,  if  he 
pleases,  live  and  die  independent  of 
every  one  around  him,  hewing  his  own 
wood,  building  his  own  house,  clearing 
his  own  land,  preparing  his  own  food, 
and  even  weaving  his  own  coat ;  where 
every  man  is  a  landed  proprietor,  not 
because  he  has  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  which  it  was  his  in- 
terest so  to  invest,  but  because  land  is 
worth  comparatively  nothing,  and  the 


system  of  rent  is  consequently  imprac- 
ticable;— where  the  value  of  property 
is  changing  daily  to  such  an  extent  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  land  now  covered 
by  the  great  city  of  Cincinnati,  what 
was  only  fifty  years  since  sold  for  fifty 
dollars  could  not  now  be  purchased, 
perhaps,  for  fifty  millions.  From  these 
uinorenccN,  aim  many  omer*,  which  v 
would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  he 
would  at  least  find  room  to  doubt 
whether  a  system  applicable  to  the  one 
was  likely  to  prove  suitable  also  to  the 
other.    He  would  probably  discover 
that,  in  the  one  case,  little  or  no  vigour 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  go- 
vernment, because  the  chief  induce- 
ments to  crime,  and  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  popular  outrage,  were,  if  not 
altogether  absent,  at  least  in  a  state  of 
abeyance  ;  and,  perhaps,  so  far  he 
might  he  induced  to  confess,  that  a  de- 
mocratic system  was  best  calculated  to 
such  a  state  of  things,  since  it  conferred 
all  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  indi- 
vidual from  independence,  without  be- 
ing subject  to  the  inconveniences  which 
result  from  an  insufficient  concentration 
of  power,  or  a  lax  administration  of  the 
laws  in  a  populous  community.  But  he 
would  discover,  also,  that,  even  in  this 
far-strained  case,  the  benefit  of  theo- 
retical freedom  was  becoming  daily 
more  problematical,  and  that  the  very 
existence  of  practical  freedom  was 
hourly  endangered.    He  would  find 
that  a  government  so  constituted  was 
nothing  better  than  a  giant  drunk  with 
wine,  eveti  in  its  most  favourable  in- 
stances ;  possessed  of  mighty  strength, 
but  listless  and  dormant,  and  whose 
very  life  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  a 
child  to  take.    Or,  he  would  compare 
it  to  a  man  with  a  nightmare,  who,  pa- 
ralysed with  horror  at  the  imagined 
danger  of  his  situation,  is  yet  unable  to 
extricate  himself,  although  conscious  of 
possessing  the  power  to  do  so,  if  once 
released  from  the  influence  of  the  un- 
known impulse  by  which  his  faculties 
are  benumbed.    He  will  perceive  it  to 
be  possessed  of  vast  inert  power,  but 
no  active  principle;  it  can  terrify  a 
foreign  foe,  but  it  can  neither  restraiu 
its  own  citizens  from  encroaching  on  its 
neighbours,  nor  can  it  prevent  internal 
broils  and  contentions  from  impairing 
its  own  energies,  and  staining  the  fair 
fame  of  its  own  integrity.    He  will  at 
once  reject  as  a  chimerical  abortion  the 
absurd  maxim  that  "  the  majority  are 
always  right  at  to*/,"— discovering  it  to 
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be  a  mere  excuse  to  palliate  a  series  of 
blunders,— a  sophistry  which  pusses 
over  all  the  evil*  attendant  upon  the 
fickleness  of  popular  will,  unrestrained 
in  its  momentary  and  evanescent  im- 
pulses; which  proclaims  the  ignorant 
infallible,  and  deprives  the  enlightened 
and  educated  of  that  superiority  of 
judgment  which  is  the  soundest  ac- 
quirement of  intellectual  excellence ; 
which,  in  short,  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  when  properly  analysed,  than  the 
embodying  of  the  very  stoical  old  adage, 
which  gets  over  all  permanent  import- 
ance that  may  attach  itself  lo  passing 
events,  by  pronouncing  its  fiat  with  a 
sort  of  indefinite  philosophy,  that  "  it 
will  be  all  the  same  a  thousand  years 
hence."  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  book,  which  bears  such  evident 
marks  of  having  been  laboriously  pre- 
pared to  further  the  interests  of  de- 
mocracy, will  be  found  to  produce  a 
very  different  effect  from  tliat  which  its 
author  intended  that  it  should  have 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reflecting  man. 
We  consider  that  the  natural  effect  of 
reading  this  work,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  strength  of  democratic  bias,  is  to  do 
away  witli  it  altogether.   The  most  ap- 
parent deductions,  which  force  tliem- 
selves  from  a  consideration  of  the 
American  political  system,  even  as  it 
is  here  explained  by  one  of  its  more 
eager  admirers,  are,  that  the  field  of 
public  favour  is  open  more  to  the  artful 
than  to  the  honest ;  more  to  the  bold 
and  unhesitating  sycopliant  than  to  the 
prudent  but  independent  man ;  rather 
to  the  sagacious  lover  of  himself  than 
to  the  disinterested  lover  of  his  country; 
rather  to  him  who  confines  himself  to 
the  petty  task  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties which  start  up  around  his  own 
course  from  day  to  day,  than  to  him 
who,  with  a  foreseeing  and  compre- 
hensive ambition,  legislates  for  future 
ages,  and  regulates  and  controls  coming 
events  ;  rather  to  the  superficial  at- 
tractions of  the  showy  and  plausible 
schemer,  than  to  the  more  sound,  but 
less  glittering,  accomplishments  of  the 
practical  statesman.    Honesty  without 
talent  is  at  a  discount.    Tne  clever 
knave  is  exalted  hy  the  short-sighted 
multitude,  whose  self-sufficiency  is  gra- 
tified by  the  idea  of  using  him  for  their 
own  purposes,  deeming  that  the  power 
remains  with  them  to  cast  him  off  when 
he  offeuds ;  and  in  turn,  by  an  equit- 
able and  almost  justifiable  reciprocation 
of  disinterestedness,  he,  when  he  has 


attained  the  desire  of  his  ambition, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  stands  under 
no  obligation  for  his  elevation  beyond 
the  measure  of  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  raised  him,  as  their  cat's-paw,  to 
undergo  the  responsibility,  while  they 
should  themselves  reap  the  advantage 
of  his  acuteness,  while  speciously  giv- 
ing out  that  he  is  the  mere  tool  of  the 
popular  will,  exults,  in  his  secret  heart, 
in  the  full  and  undisturbed  possession, 
for  a  given  period,  of  greater  and  more 
despotic  authority  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  any  -of  the  limited  monarchies  of 
Europe.  Again :  by  this  system,  con- 
sistent only  in  anomalies,  in  order  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  people  is  plunged  in 
slavery.  His  responsibility  is  such  as 
to  cripple  his  energies  and  contract 
his  views.  He  cannot  think,  vote,  or 
act  with  independence.  Popularity  is 
necessarily  the  god  of  his  idolatry  ;  he 
will  suppress  a  truth  or  a  fact  because 
it  is  disagreeable ;  he  will  maintain  a 
falsity, because  by  so  doing  he  indulges 
the  weaknesses  of  those  upon  whose 
annual  caprice  his  public  fate  depends. 
Miss  Martineau  dwells  much  upon  the 
principle  that  "  Virtue  under  a  vow  has 
no  spiritual  force."  We  challenge  her 
to  carry  out  the  principle,  if  it  be  a  true 
one.  The  result  would  be,  that  she 
would  discover  that  patriotism  must  be 
independent  to  be  useful,— that  genius 
must  be  free  and  unshackled,  or  it  will 
use  its  powers  to  its  own  destruction, 
as  the  caged  eagle  pines  in  bondage,  or 
in  the  extremity  of  its  impatience  beats 
itself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  its 
prison.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence  to 
ive  a  horse  sufficient  harness,  to  enable 
im  to  apply  his  strength  advantage- 
ously to  the  draft,  and  his  driver  to 
curb  him  when  too  eager,  and  to  con- 
trol him  when  restive ;  but  it  is  the 
part  of  timidity,  and  useless  and  im- 
politic cruelty,  to  encumber  him  with 
straps  and  buckles,  which  prevent  tlie 
free  action  of  his  limbs,  diminish  the 
natural  elasticity  and  grace  of  his  move- 
ments, and  break  down  the  energies  of 
his  will. 

Miss  Martineau's  political  principles 
are  like  her  Christianity.  Her  system 
of  democracy  bears  the  same  relation  to 
good  government  that  her  confession  of 
faith  does  to  true  religion, —  namely, 
the  most  distant  that  can  be  conceived. 
Her  democracy  is  founded  upon  the 
principles  that  "  men  are  created 
equal,  which  nature  proves  to  be  false ; 
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and  thai  "  the  majority  are  always 
right,*'  which  experience,  observation, 
and  history  have  all  demonstrated  to 
be  absurd.  Iier  Christianity  depends 
solely  upon  reason,  and  not  at  all  on 
revelation,  or  on  faith  ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  in  quantity  by  the  na- 
ture of  this  its  principal  quality.  The 
idiot  is  as  open  to  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligion as  the  sage,  and  frequently  much 
more  so.  That  religion,  therefore,  has 
aught  to  do  with  the  reasoning  powers 
given  so  unequally  and  capriciously  to 
man,  is  too  gross  a  paradox  to  deceive 
any  one  but  a  visionary  schemer,  whose 
perceptions  are  closed  to  the  primary 
results  of  that  very  reason  whose  at- 
tributes they  vaunt.  Such  a  principle 
cau  only  take  effect  upon  such  minds 
as  are  inclined,  like  that  of  Miss  Mar- 
ti neau,  to  catch  at  straws ;  to  strain  at 
the  gnat  while  they  swallow  the  camel. 
>*  u;u  can  ne  consiucieu  more  iiivoious 
than  lo  cavil  at  the  expression,  "  as  a 
roan  and  a  Christian,"  because  the  lat- 
ter is  the  climax?  For,  she  argues,  a 
Christian  must  be 
need  not  be  a  Chu  ,.i 
fore,  to  be  called  a  man  is  more  ex- 
pressive, and  more  honourable,  than 
to  be  called  a  Christian.  What  can 
we  think  of  a  mind  that  can  stoop  to  a 
quibble  such  as  this,  and  endeavour  to 
clothe  it  in  undue  importance,  in  order, 
if  possible,  by  such  unworthy  means,  to 
warp  the  unseasoned  judgment  of  a 
few  of  her  readers  ?  The  chief  de- 
duction, wiUi  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  have  ourselves  drawn  from 
our  perusal  of  this  work,  is,  that  the 
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ivim  ncuis  are,  more  completely  wwin 
any  other  nation,  the  slaves  of  public 
opinion.  We  find  this  worst  species 
of  slavery  manifesting  itself  in  the  most 
incongruous  ways, and  most  irre  verently 
intruding  its  unwelcome  presence  in 
juxta- position  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant devices  of  liberty.  We  nod  white 
men  ashamed  to  work,  in  a  country 
where  labour  is  the  chief  desideratum, 
liecause  the  public  opinion  of  slave- 
holders in  a  portion  of  that  country  de- 
clares it  to  be  dishonourable.  We  find 


a  man,  but  v.   ;  u 


that  a  person  cannot  dress  his  servant 
in  livery,  because  a  gay-coloured  coat 
is  offensive  to  the  tyrannical  prejudices 
of  the  mob.  We  find  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent persons  ruthlessly  sacrificed  in 
popular  tumult,  upon  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  private  opinion,  without 
having  manifested  any  intention  to  act 
lastly,  we  find  the  power 
by  newspapers  of  the  lowest 
description  to  be  so  great  and  over- 
whelming, as  even  to  call  down  the 
most  vehement  expressions  of  censure 
from  IVliss  ]\l:irtineau  herself.  Irom 
all  these  things,  what  are  we  to  con- 
clude? Are  we,  like  our  authoress,  to 
wait  in  die  vain  expectation  of  seeing 
light  come  out  of  darkness?  Are  we 
to  look  for  a  proud  and  airy  flight 
from  the  wings  of  a  clipped  falcon  ? 
Should  we  not  be  more  reasonable  in  a 
dread  lest  obscurity  should  become 
mscure  ?  Or  must  we  not  rather 
to  be  soectators  of  an  unsteady, 
and  hasty,  and  boisterous  fluttering  at 
the  prospect  of  danger,  which  must 
eventually  subside  into  the  helplessness 
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ness  which  is  the  result  of  ui 
exertion  and  unwholesome  excitement  ? 
But  to  conclude.  If  we  were  asked 
for  a  suitable  title  to  this  work,  and 
one  which  dcm  e\pie-se<i  iin  nature,  ns 
objects,  its  tendencies,  and  its  defi- 
ciencies, we  should  apply  to  no  foreign 
source, — we  should  look  for  no  strange 
expression  ot  we  inapplicable  senti- 
ments of  another  ;  we  should  merely 
make  Miss  Martineau  do  once  more 
that  which  she  has  already  done  so 
often  voluntarily,  and  without  com- 
punction, in  proud  emulation  of  the 
Roman  matron,— namely,  point  the 
dagger  at  her  own  bosom.  We  should 
rjuote  her  own  words,  which  we  find  in 
the  pages  of  the  book  itself,  and  which, 
as  they  appear  there  d  propot  to  nothing, 
seem  to  na\  e  ueen  inieucieu  ror  souit 
such  purpose ;  as 

'*  Principles  in  full  prominence  ;  a 
long  perspective  of  certainties  melting 
imperceptibly  into  probabilities  :  and 
lost  at  Inst  in  the  hazo  of  possibility, 
bright  with  the  meridian  sou  of  faith."' 
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IlOBYtf  110DE  AND  KYNG  E  RICH  AUDE  ; 

Or,  a  pleasant  relation  how  Robyn  Hode  andhys  Merrye  Men  met  Kynge  Hicharde 
in  Sherwood  Forest ;  home  they  brought  the  Kynge  homeward  to  the  0 '  rene- 
gade to  dyne,  and  various  pleasaunt  devices  relalynge  thereto. 

To  the  tone  of  "  Arthur  a  BUnd." 


THE  FYttSTE  FYTTE. 


Lytue  and  lysten,  lordyngs  all, 
And  a  tale  to  you  Til  tell ; 

Tlie  merryist  prank  that  ever  yet 
Bold  Robyn  Hode  befell. 

In  the  summer  tyme  whan  the  leves  are 
grene, 

And  the  flowers  are  freshe  and  gaye ; 
And  the  byrdes  and  bees  in  the  wodes 
are  seene, 
Tys  pleasaunt  then  to  straye. 

Wbyle  die  dappled  dere  goe  browsyng 
bye, 

To  lye  in  the  grenewodc  shade  ; 
And  lyst  to  the  woodwele's  pyteous 
crye, 

As  it  comes  frae  the  slopynge  glade. 

The  small  byrdes  sung  so  loude  in  the 
wode, 

Sytting  upon  each  spraye ; 
When  the  sun  rose  they  woke  Robyn 
Hode, 

And  bys  merrye  men  wliere  they  bye. 

'Twas  in  the  forest  of  mcrrie  Sherwoode,f 
Robyn  rose  from  beneath  a  tree; 

And  a  stouter  blade  there  never  stoodc, 
For  a  gode  yeman  was  he. 


Robyn,  a  gentyl  out  la  we  was, 
As  ever  walked  on  grounde  ; 

There  never  yett  hys  lyke  had  beene, 
Nor  ever  wyll  bee  founde. 

And  bye  hym  stoode  Lyttle  Johan.J 
A  fay  thud  squyre  was  hee; 

Seven  feet  and  more  in  height  I  wiss, 
Ane  goodlye  babe  to  see. 

Johan  Lytde  the  name  of  thys  forester 
was, 

But  being  both  proper  and  tail, 
The  merrye  band,  for  a  jest  agreed, 
Lyttle  Johan  the  squyre  to  call. 

And  there  was  the  merrye  curtail  frere, 
His  name  was  Fryar  Tucke  ;§ 

No  man  of  all  bold  Robin's  band 
Could  better  kyll  a  bucke. 

Or  at  a  bout  of  quarter-staffe 
Could  by  kewise  better  playe  ; 

Or  run,  or  wrestle,  syuge,  or  laughe, 
Or  even  belter  praye. 

Will  Scarlet  ||  also  myght  bee  seene, 

And  Much,  the  myller's  soune ; 
And  manyc  more,  theyre  names  I 
weene, 

Yf  lolde,  had  ne'ere  beene  done. 


•  Robin  Hood  was  born  at  Locksley,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  a.d.  1160;  his  extraction  was  noble,  and  his  true  name,  Robert 
Fitxooth,  corrupted  into  Robin  Hood.  Ho  is  frequently  styled,  and  commonly 
renuted  to  have  been,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  a  title  to  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis 
lite  at  least,  he  appeared  to  have  some  pretension.  He  plavcd  his  pranks  (Dr.  Ful- 
ler's phrase)  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  First,  being  then  nbont  thirty  years  of 
age.  Many  of  the  old  ballad h,  and  many  grave  antiquarian  authorities,  inform  us  of 
the  meeting  of  Robin  Hood  and  King  Richard.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  availed  himself 
of  this  picturesque  incident  in  his  novel  of  Ivanhtte  ;  and  he  makes  Robin  Hood  bear 
tbe  name  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  Locksley. 

t  In  Robin  Hood's  youth,  be  is  reported  to  hare  been  of  a  wild  and  extravagant 
disposition  ;  insomuch  that  his  inheritance  being  consumed,  and  his  person  outlawed 
for  debt,  either  from  necessity  or  choice  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  woods  ;  of  these 
be  chiefly  affected  Barnsdale  in  Yorkshire,  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire. 

X  Little  John,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Nailor,  while  others  report  his 
name  to  have  been  Johu  Little;  and  transposed  for  a  jest  because  of  his  gigantic 
height,  which  has  been  said  to  have  been  more  than  seven  feet.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  favourite  of  Robin  Hood,  with  whose  name  lie  is  almost  always  coupled. 
Robertus  Hode  and  Litell  Johanne  are  mentioned  by  Fordun  as  early  as  1541. 

$  Friar  Tuck,  who  perhaps  was  one  of  the  monks  of  Fountain's  Dale  Abbey, 
which  waa  of  the  Cistertian  order.  Ho  is  frequently  noticed  by  olil  writers,  and  was 
always  an  essential  character  in  the  morris-dance. 

H  William  Scadlock,  Sent  unlock,  Scarlet,  and  Much,  a  miller's  son,  are  reckoned 
also  amougst  his  chief  companions. 
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Tie  Pindar  was  tliere,  bold  George- 
a-Green,* 
The  keeper  of  Wakefield  pouud ; 
Oh,  a  match  for  George  was  not  to  be 
seen, 

Yf  you  searched  all  the  townsarounde. 


And  there  too  was  young  Allan  a-Dale,f 

The  mynstrel  of  the  bande, 
\Vho*e  harp  and  skyll  ne'er  wont  to 
fayle, 

Responsive  to  hys  bande. 

And  laste,  not  leaste,  his  owne  sweet 
May,J 

The  lovely  Marian  mayde; 
I  wys  that  none  more  blythe  or  gaye 
E'er  graced  the  grenewode  shade. 

Ydight  shee  was  in  Lyncolne  grene,§ 

And  ky riled  to  the  knee; 
With  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows  keene, 

Like  Dian's  self  she  wandered  free. 

Jlobyn,  as  up  and  down  he  walked, 
And  worde  l>ee  spake  to  none ; 

But  fyrst  to  Marian  maid  hee  talked, 
And  thus  hys  speeche  begun, 

And  thus  bespake  hys  owne  sweet  May : 
"  My  honey,  my  love,  and  my  deere, 
You  must  byde  a  wee,  whyle  I  wander 
awaye 

In  search  of  oure  grenewode  cheere. 

And  trym  your  bower,  my  dainty  maid, 

Close  to  the  trystynge-tree;|| 
Where  that  great  oake  spreads  its 
deepest  shade 
To  form  your  canopye. 

And  pluck  downe  the  wodebine  to 
twyne  in  yr  haire, 
And  your  wymple  fold  seemly  to  see ; 


And  wyth  jasmyn  bedeck  all  yoor  kyrtle 

so  fay  re, 

For  we  shall  have  gaye  coropanye." 

Then  bespoke  Robyn  to  Lyttle  Johan, 
"  To-daye  you  must  part  from  mee; 

Of  all  my.  merrye  men  you  are  the  one 
Next  mee  in  our  gaye  companye. 

And  lake  your  good  bowe  in  your 
hande, 

And  soe  do  my  merrye  men  all ; 
And  hye  you  forth  with  some  of  the 
bande, 

To  see  what  may  chance  befalle, 

And  co  in  search  of  the  rallowe-deere,1T 

Where'er  they're  to  be  seene; 
For  we  thys  daye  wyll  make  gode 
cheere 

Beneath  the  trees  so  greeoe. 

Take  Luath  to  see,  and  Fang  to  track, 
We've  found  them  goode  awl  true; 

The  keenest  houndys  of  all  the  packe, 
Whan  sporte  wee  hade  in  viewe. 

And  kyll  of  the  fattest  bucks  a  brace, 

And  brynge  them  here  to  mee, 
And  laye  the  fruits  of  your  merrye  chase 
the  trystynj 


Thou  jollye  fryare, 
here, 

And  don  youre  gown  of  grey 
And  to  the  vaults  you  know  so  well, 
Be  it  your  task  to  straye. 

And  if  there 's  a  butt  above  the  rest, 

Straight  brynge  that  butt  awaye 
We'll  give  to  our  guest  w 
best, 

And  make  a  merrye  daye 


e; 

of  the 


•  George  a-Green,  or  George  of  the  green,  meaning  the  town-green  in  which  the 
pound  stood  of  which  he  bed  the  care. 

■j-  Allan  a-I)ule,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  minstrel  of  the  band,  and  to  whose 
adventure  with  Hobiu  many  a  ballad  is  devoted. 

X  Robin  is  said  to  have  beeti  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by  a  female  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  nnd  whose  real  or  adopted  name  was  Marian.  She  is  not  often  men- 
tioned in  the  ballads,  but  is  an  important  character  in  the  old  pluvs,  and  most  essentia] 
to  the  morris*  dance. 

§  Lincoln  green  and  Kendal  green  are  equally  famous,  and  are  mentioned  br  aH 
authorities.  They  both  tippear  to  have  been  of  the  same  quality ;  aee  Veiyolbiou, 
song  xzv.,  where  the  marginal  note  says,  "  Lincolne  anciently  dyed  the  best  £reen 

r,  and  adopted  by  f 


in  England."  It  was  always  the  favourite  dress  of  the  hunter, 
to  prevent  their  being  too  readily  discovered  by  the  deer. 

||  The  trysting-tree  was  a  large  oak,  where  the  revels  of  the  foresters  most  fre- 
quently took  place. 

%  The  deer  with  which  the  forests  abounded  afforded  Robin  Hood  and  his  com. 
paniona  an  ample  supply  of  food  throughout  the  year,  and  for  fuel  for  dressing  the 
venison  there  could  evidently  be  no  want. 

••  Over  his  green  cassock  Friar  Tuck  often  pulled  his  monkish  gown,  and  covered 
his  shaven  crown  by  the  hood  Mtaehed  to  both  garments. 
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Now  Scarlet  Will  to  Noltynghame 
towne* 

You  must  bee  quycke  to  goe, 
Witfi  wallet  and  scryp,  and  beggar's 
gown, 
To  wander  to  aud  fro. 

And  lead  dysguysed  about  a  score 
To  buy  for  our  turfen  table ; 

Let  every  roan  brynge  here  hys  store 
As  speedyly  as  able. 

And  you,  the  lustye  myller's  sonne, 

With  your  quarter-staffe  in  hande,f 
Keep  watcli  and  warde  tyll  all  is 
done, 

Wyth  twenty  of  our  bande. 

And  blow  a  blast  of  your  bugle-home  J 

When  anye  one  comes  neere, 
Doth  loude  and  shrylle,  and  so  fore- 


George 


Where  the  wy  Id  fowles  mostabouiide; 
Thou  k  no  west  their  haunts  that  come 
between 

The  wood  and  Wakefield  Pound. 

Swannes,  fesaunts,  wylde  byrds  what- 
soe'er, 

With  crossbow-bolt  you  slave ; 
Full  quickly  homeward  you  wyll  bear, 
And  at  our  feet  you'll  lay. 

But  byde  you  here,  young  Allan  a-Dale, 
Tune  your  harp  to  its  sweetest  laye ; 

And  synge  whyles  you  touch  your 
tenderest  tale, 
To  please  my  lovely  May. 

Now  buske  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merrye 

men  all, 
And  yee  wha  goe  wyth  mee, 
Your  good  bows  take,  that  whate'er 

befall, 

You  may  well  armed  bee. 


The  rest  that  tarrye  heere. 
And  hye  you  forth,  good 


And  where  the  paths  meet  in 

There  I  wyll  take  my  standc ; 
And  the  fyrst  tliut  comes,  good  Uobyn 
Hode 

Wyll  stop,  yf  he 's  great  or  grande. 

Yf  an  abbotte  *tys,  why  from  hys  cheste  § 

I'll  rifle  all  his  store ; 
And  take  of  hys  treasures  tl»e  very  best, 

The  rest  give  to  the  poore. 

Yf 'tys  a  prior,  I'll  make  hym  staye 

Tyll  on  penytence  I  resolve; 
Whyles  I  tell  hys  gold,  for  mee  he'll 
pray 

So  I'll  my  syns  absolve. 

Yf  byshoppe  'tys,  on  ambling  nag, 
His  sacred  hordes  I'llryfle; 

Hys  jewells,  plate,  or  money-bag, 
To  take  I'll  deeme  a  tryfle. 

Yf  sherriff 'tys,  an  ancient  grudge 
E'en  now  makes  me  a  furye ; 

For  hym  I'll  make  myself  a  judge, 
And  you  shall  be  my  jurye. 

Yf  beggar  'tys,  or  squyre,  or  knyglite, 

Or  yeman,  or  a  fryar, — 
Of  what  degree,  or  in  what  plyght, 

He 's  welcome  here  as  hygher. 

But  yf  he  do  shew  churlish  mode, 

Or  dare  our  wyll  gainsaye, 
We'll  make  hym  thynke  of  die  grene- 
wode, 

E'en  to  his  dying  daye. 

But  yf  hee  gentleness  doth  shew, 

And  bow  hym  to  our  wyll, 
He  need  not  emptye-handed  goe, 

Whyles  Kob  has  aught  to  fyll. 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  wanders  bye, 

Full  fayn  or  loth  to  goe ; 
Our  forest  cheer,  perforce,  shall  trye, 

Whether  hee  wyll  or  noe. 

But  yf  of  womankynd  there  pass 
Be't  mother,  mayd,  or  crone, 

Or  matron  stayd,  or  village  lass, 
They  pass  free  every  one. 


*  Many  of  their  necessaries  would  be  supplied  by  traffic  with  the 
villages  or  great  towns,  whither  one  of  the  band  might  go  disguised. 

f  The  quarter-staffe  was  one  of  very  great  length,  wielded  in  suck  a  manner  as  to 
strike  with  either  end,  as  the  assailant  pleased. 

X  To  respond  instantaneously  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle-born  seems  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  merit  in  the  life  of  the  Sherwood  forester  whenever  there  is  an  urgent  oc- 
casion.   One  blast  brings 

"  One  hundred  and  ten  of  bold  Robin's  men 
Came  galloping  over  the  hill." 
$  Robin  seems  to  have  held  bishops,  abbots,  priests,  and  monk  a,  regular  and 
ular,  in  decided  aversion,  with  the  exception  ot  his  own  chaplain  and 
7riar  Tuck. 

"  These  byahopps  and  these  archebyshoppes 
Ye  »hali  them  bete  and  bynde," 
Was  an  injunction  carefully  impressed  upon  his  followers. 
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And  if  in  trouble  they  doe  seeme, 
Or  share  the  poor  man's  curse, 

Rob's  wont  it  wyll  bee,  and  has  beene, 
To  ^ive  them  of  hys  purse. 


And  you'll  receive  them  as  you  gue<t, 
And  make  a  merrye  daye ; 

And  thys  it  is  my  last  request, 
Now  forth  to  the  woods  awaye." 


THE  SECONDE  FVTTE 

And  Robyn  Hode  lias  wandered  forthe 

With  fifty  of  hys  clanne ; 
And  though  all  men  of  goodlye  worth, 

Yet  he's  the  goodlyest  manne. 


are 


Hys  scarlet  coat  is  o'er  hym  flung,* 
Ilys  pouch  from  hys  belt  doth  foil  i 

Hys  bow  and  quiver  behind  are  hung, 
And  hys  bugle  over  all. 

Yclad  hys  men  in  Kendal  greene, 

Their  legs  in  rolls  are  laced  ; 
Caps  grey,  aud  greene,  and  red 
seen, 

And  all  they  re  bodycs  braced. 

Quyvers,  arrowes,  bugles,  and  stout 
bowes, 

Slung  round  them  every  one; 
The  sun  hvmself,  as  up  hee  rose, 
On  goodlier  scene  ne  e 


And  where  the  paths  meet  in  the  wood, 
There  he  doth  take  hys  stande ; 

And  there  it  was  he  thought  it  good 
To  issue  hys  command. 


"  Now  byde  a  wee  in  yonder  glen 

Whyles  I  do  tarry  here; 
And  never  tnbve,  my  merrye  men, 

Till  my  bugle  sounds  so  cleare. 

And  when  my  blast  I  once  do  blow, 
And  blow  both  loude  and  shrille  ; 

l)o  you,  my  merry  men,  all  of  a  row, 
Come  galloping  over  the  hill." 

And  they  are  to  the  dark  glen  goue 
To  lyst  for  the  bugle-horn  ; 

And  there  they  would  remain  each  one, 
Aye,  till  another  morn. 

And  where  the  paths  meet  ltob  syls 
downe 

Beneath  a  twysled  thorne, 
And  takes  the  knyfe  beneath  hys  gowne 

That  dyd  hys  belt  adorne. 

Then  strayght  begyns  hys  arrowes  keen 
To  feather,  point,  and  pare, — 

Aclotlie-yaide  longeache  one,  I  weene, 
And  formed  wyth  nycest  care. 


And  he  looks  adown  hys  long,  long- 
bow, 

To  see  'tys  safe  and  sounde ; 
Then  tryes  the  strynge  cautious  and 
slow, 

And  layes  it  on  the  grouude. 


The  fyrst  that  passed  bold  Robyn  bye 
An  old  man  was,  and  blynde, 

Led  by  a  youth,  who  gan  to  crye, 
In  hopes  some  alines  to  fynde. 

Rob  flung  iuto  the  old  man's  half 
Forthwith  a  broade  gold  piece ; 

Blessynge  receyved,  and  after  that 
The  youth's  shrill  playnt  gan  cease. 


The  next  tlrat  came  bye  was  a  mayde. 
Both  younge,  and  slim,  and  fayre ; 

In  rustic  kyrtle  neat  arrayed, 
And  daintye-braided  haire. 


Mournful  she  was,  too,  for  the  y 

She  loved  —  her  parents*  scorn  — 
Was  poor,  but  rych  in  virtue,  truth, 
And  comely  as  the  morne. 

Says  Robin,  "  Sweet,  drye  up  your 
tears, 

And  bid  bym  come  to  me ; 
Rych  hee  shall  be  when  hee  appears 
Beneath  the  trysting-lree." 

The  next  that  came  by  Robyn  Hode 
Was  wythered,  wydowcd  crone, 

Leaning  on  stafle,  and  thio'  the  wo 
Shee  wandered  on  alone. 

Rob  tooke  hys  pouche,  well  fylled  yt 
was, 

And  gyrt  it  rounde  her  wayst ; 
"  God  speed  you  well!"  quoth  Rob; 
"  ne'er  pause, 
But  homewarde  quickly*  haste. 

Oh  none  of  Uiese  are  in  the  plyghle 
To  dyne  at  our  gaye  table  j 

For  sorrowe  has  butt  smallc  appetite, 
And  for  good  cheere  is  unable. 


*  In  many  of  tho  ballads  Robin  wears,  by  way  of  distinction,  a  scarlet  coat,  which 
is  contrary  to  tba  common  notion  of  tbe  foreatar  character,  "  Yelad  in  lineota  green." 

t  Though  it  caouot  be  denied  that  Robin  and  hia  companions  hud  recourse  to 
robbery  for  their  support,  it  must  be  still  remembered  that  be  took  away  die  qt**^ 
of  rich  men  only  :  never  killing  any  person  unless  attacked,  or  reeisted ;  and  that  h* 
would  never  suffer  a  woman  to  be  maltreated.  Jie  oeeertook  any  thine:  from  tltf 
poor,  but  fed  them  with  the  weallli  he  took  from  abbola,  fcc. 
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But  now  I  hope  some  one  may 
Who  fain  must  give  to  meeT 

i  good  lye summe, 
re©. 


Whose  purse co 


Robyn  knelt  down  upon  the  grass, 
And  to  the  Virgyn  gan  praye : 

"  Oh,  Lad  ye  dee  re,  let  a  rich  man  pass, 
Thou  that  art  both  mother  and  may. 

Ever  from  hym  who  has  too  much, 
And  wyll  gyve  naught  awaye, 

Oh  be  it  my ne  to  meet  with  such, 
And  dearlye  make  him  paye. 

Be  it  my  rule,  that  when  I  take 
From  wealthy,  great,  or  gaye, 

Atonement  for  the  deed  I  make 
And  to  the  poor  I  pay. 

And  here  I  kneel  upon  the  greene, 

To  you,  Holy  Virgin,  praye. 
Oh,  Lady  deere,  for  one  great  to  be 
seen, 

Thou  thai  art  both  mother  and  may !" 


>in  caught  his  long  bow  in  hys 
hande, 

And  then  he  braced  the  strynge  ; 
An  arrow  placed,  and  then  dyd  stande 
In  posture  rystening. 

For  from  the  diprh  of  greenwode  shade 

The  tramp  of  horses  feete 
Shewed  neer  approach  of  cavalcade 

Adown  the  green  retreate. 

And  all  at  once  they  came  in  view, 
Sonic  dozen  knyghts,  or  more ; 

The  leader  of  this  gallant  crew 
A  red- crossed  surcoat  wore. 

Yclad  be  was  unto  the  eyes 
In  glittering  chavrte  and  mayle;* 

His  steed  all  armed  was  lykewise 
in  leauitr,  piaie,  an»i  mmil. 

Two  swarthye  sonnes  of  eastern  clyme 
Full  close  behynde  dyd  ryde  ; 

Sable  theyre  hayre,  theyrelme  begrime, 
An  eastern  sunns  had  dyed. 

Slowly  the  fbllower  knyghts  came  on, 
\V  ith  looks  carewome  and  spent ; 

Armed  to  the  teethe  was  everye  one, 
And  worne  theyre  mayley  and  rent. 

Thought  Robyn, «  Thys  is  nott  tlie  sorte 

I  dyd  expect  to  see ; 
Theyre  seems  to  be  butt  lyttle  sj  orle 

Yn  thye  grave  companye." 


Now,  wlion  the  leader  bee  came  to  the 

crosse 

Of  the  paths  that  led  thro*  the  woode, 
He  curbed  hys  steede,  and  seemed  at  a 
losse, 

And  thus  bespake  Robyn  Hode. 

"  Oh  tell  me  true,  thou  yeman  gode, 

Which  of  the  paths  I  see 
Is  the  nearest  one  thro'  the  greenwode 

To  Kyrkiley  Priori©,  f 

Longeyeares  have  passed,  thro'  manye 
a  clyme 
It's  beene  my  fate  to  stray e ; 
And  much  I've  seene  synce  that  gay 
tyme 

When  I  knew  cache  one  pathwayc. 

That  outcast  thorn-tree  alone 
Recalls  whene  here  I  ranged. 

By  the  Rood,  'twere  well  if  everye  one 
To  nie  were  as  unchanged. 

TIk?  daye  advances  to  the  noon, 
The  prior©  was  friend  of  mine ; 

Tell  us  the  way©,  we'll  erave  the  boon 
In  refectory  to  dine." 

Says  jolly  Robyn,  "  I  kuow  ryghte 


The  path  to  those  towers  gray  ; 
The  prior  hymsel  I  last  dyd  telle, 
As  he  came  by  this  waye. 

And  rarely  such  return  is  made 

For  the  like  courtesie; 
Ten  thousand  crowns  were  for  it  layd 

Beneath  that  thorn-tree. 

Vessels  of  sylver  and  of  gold, 

And  jewels  of  great  co&t'e, 
'Mid  vesture  gay  together  rolled 

Were  here  dysordered  tosst. 

To  prove  I  bore  hym  no  ill  wyll, 

1  tooke  hym  home  to  dyne  ; 
Both  he  and  his  trayne,  they  had  theyre 
fyll 

Of  venysort,  ale,  and  wync. 

Before  us  then  we  made  hym  dance; 

Twas  a  pleasant  syght  to  see, 
A  stately  pryor  sfcyppe  and  prance 

Before  our  companye. 

And  ofc  it  was  a  merry©  geste 
Whyles  bee  did  dance  this  waye, 

To  thynk  thof  'twas  at  our  behest 
He  dyd  the  pypcr  paye. 


"  Plate  armour  did  not  begin  to  be  used  till  long  afterwards ;  when  it  gradually 
increased,  until  it  encased  the  whole  figure. 

t  Kirkstoy  Priory  was  the  place  where  Robin  Hoed' treacherously  met  his 
The  prioress,  his  relation,  hnving  bled  him,  at  his  reque.it,  to  relieve  a  tit  of  i ' 
allowed  him  to,  Meed  on,  without  "  byndiog,  till  he  faynted>  and  A 
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Then  placed  each  churchman  on  hys 
nag, 

Hys  face  turned  to  the  tayle ; 
And  off  they  rode,  withoute  one  lag, 
O'er  hyll,  and  downe,  and  dale. 

" Thou'rt  a  bold  fellowe,"  sayd  the 
knyght, 

And  it  were  not  shame  to  see 
Twelve  men  against  one  knave  to  fyght, 

itevenged  Wat  pnore  should  bee. 

And  for  this  boon,  I  grant,"  quoth  hee, 
*'  If  you  list  you  can  repaye ; 

And  speed  my  followers  and  me 
Upon  ~—  ""••"*  " 


M  You're  boon  I  spume !"  bold  Robyn 
sayde, 

"If  the  waye  you  learn  from  mee ; 
To  the  tayle  of  your  horse  shall  turn 
your  heade, 
Like  the  priore  hymsel  to  see. 

And  stop  not  for  your  odds  to  stryke, 

For  I  thynke  or  ere  you  goe 
I  may  holde  my  hande  for  a  reason 
like, 

And  a  greater  number  shew." 

With  that,  bold  Robyn  hys  horn  pulled 
out, 

And  hee  blew  both  loud  and  shrylle, 
When  fyftye  men,  both  stronge  and 
stoute, 

Came  tryppynge  down  the  greene 
hylle. 

Yclad  they  are  in  Kendall  greene, 
Theyre  legs  in  rolls  are  laced ; 
Caps  grey,  and  greene,  and  red  are 
seene, 

And  all  theyre  bodies  braced. 

Quivers,  arrowes,  bugles,  and  stout 
bowes, 

Hang  round  them  every  one ; 
The  sun  hymself,  as  up  he  rose, 
On  fairer  scene  ne'er  shone. 

Full  fyfty  men  yn  close  array 
About  theyre  chiefe  doe  stand, 

Hys  slyglitest  wysh  gladde  to  obey, 
As  if  a  grave  commande. 

Quoth  Robin  nowe,  "  If  'twere  not 
shame, 

You  should  feel  power  of  myne ; 
But  that  I  see  I  may  lay  clayme 
To  numbers  try  pic  thyne. 

But  yf  our  men  all  stand  aloof, 
I'll  shew  you  such  prettye  playe  ; 

You  shall  not  soone  forget  the  proofe, — 
Aye  to  your  dyynge  daye< 


Then  come  you  downe  from  off  your 
steede, 

And  lay  your  helmet  bye ; 
And,  bating  words,  let  now  a 

Be  ours  at  once  to  trye." 

Theknyghte  said,"Voted  is  thys  sworde 

To  rescue  but  the  crosse ; 
And  I'll  not  breake  my  knyghtlye 
worde 

For  thou  or  such  lyke  drosse." 

Quoth  Robin,  "  Let  not  that  wyth- 
stande," 
And  scornful  hee  did  laughe ; 
Then  to  Will  Stutely  stretched  hys 
hande, 

And  took  hys  quarter-staffe. 

And  from  Will  Cloudesley  took  one, 
too, — 

Its  length  and  thycknesse  same ; 
"  Now  'tys  a  match  'twixt  me  and  you, 
Or  some  one  is  to  blame." 

The  knyghte  leaped  lyghtly  from  hys 
steede, 

And  layed  hys  helmet  bye ; 
And  gayly  wyth  bold  Rob  agreed 
A  bout  wyth  hym  to  trye. 


The  follower  knyglites,  on 
leante, 

And  thence  the  combat  viewed ; 
Whyles  Robyn's  men  looked  on  intente, 
Cyrclyng  them  where  they  stoode. 

To  hym  that  had  not  been  kyn  or  kytbe 

Of  Robyn  or  the  knyghte, 
To  see  these  two  so  brave  and  blythe 

It  were  a  full  fayre  syghte. 

To  see  these  two,  how  barde  they 
fougbte 

Two  hours  of  a  summer's  daye; 
Yet  neither  the  advantage  gotte, 
Or  fettled  to  flee  awaye. 

At  feint  and  foyle,and  hyttand  stoppe, 
Quyck  went  tlie  strokes  aboute ; 

And  neither  wyshed  the  game  to  droppo, 
For  styll  they  played  it  oute. 

The  knyghte  had  strengthe,  and  also 
skylle, 

And  Rob  played  such  good  gay  me; 
Hee  payed  hym  backe  wyth  great  good 
wyll, 

And  eke  received  the 


Then  Robyn  stumbled  by  a  roote, 

And  ill  dyd  it  betyde ; 
For  the  knyghte  was  quick, and  nymble 
of  foote, 

And  hyt  hym  on  the  left  syde. 
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"  Ab,  deere  Ladye !"  said  Robin  I  lode, 
"  That  mother  art  and  may; 

It  cannot  be  man  *  destinye 
To  dye  before  his  daye." 

And  Robyn  hec  was  nymble,  too, 
And  soone  leapt  up  again ; 

And  saide,  "  That  stroke,  Sir  Knyght, 
you'll  rue, 
Or  I'm  the  worst  of  men." 

Then  Robyn  gave  one  lustye  stroke 
That  rung  upon  the  mayle ; 

An  'twere  not  of  the  stoutest  oak 
That  staffe  must  surely  faile. 

The  knyght  returned  wylh  such  a  bang, 

So  able  none  as  hee, 
That  wyth  the  stroke  the  forest  rang, 

And  Robyn  came  to  knee. 

"  Now  ryse,  now  ryse,  my  yeman  stoute, 

Kneel  not  to  me,  I  praye  ; 
I've  never  had  so  hard  a  boute 

For  many  a  long  daye." 

u  And  you're  a  man,"  sayd  Robyn 
Hode, 

"  Fy t  to  enlyst  wyth  mee : 
Say,  wyll  you  joyn  in  the  greemvode * 
Our  merry  companye  ? 


You  shall  have  bow,  and  arrow  es 
keene, 

And  wander  fryre  and  free; 
Our  liverye  weare  of  Lyncoln  greene 
Beneath  the  greenwode  tree. 

But  come  wyth  mee  homeward  to 
dyne, 

Take  sample  of  our  fay  re ; 
We've  venyson,  fowles,  and  fish,  and 
wyne, 

Enough,  and  e'en  to  spare." 

"  Twere  no  bad  pastyme,"  sayd  the 
knyght ; 

"  How  saye  you,  men  of  myne  1 
Or  are  you  in  such  pyteous  plyght 
That  you  can't  wyth  us  dyne  ? 

For  me,  this  yeman's  staff  so  stronge 
Both  hungry  makes  and  drye; 

I'll  to  the  forest  go  alonge 
Hys  grenewode  fare  to  trye." 

Rob  walked  by  the  knyght's  horse's 
head,  * 
The  rest  in  order  due ; 

The  follower  knyghts  good  steeds  they 
led 

The  forest  thyckets  through. 


THE  Til Y RDF.  FYTTE. 


Now,  over  hyll,  and  down,  and  dale, 

The  cross  knyghts  gay  did  ryde  ; 
And  thro'  the  brook,  and  thro'  the 
vale, 

The  foresters  dyd  guide. 

Where  Much,  the  myller's  watch  was 
sett, 

When  Robyn's  men  came  bye ; 
Sayd  hee,  "  A  rounde  summe  I  wyll 
belt 

To  pass  in  vayne  wee  trye." 

And  they  are  to  a  thycket  come  ; 

"  Now  treade  you  softly  here; 
Be  sylent,  too,  as  ye  were  durabe, 

To  see  if  we  gett  cleare." 

Hee  scarce  had  spoke,  when  from  the 
parte 

Where  the  trees  dyd  most  abound e, 
A  loud  shrill  blast  was  heard  to  start, 
Whyles  the  forest  echoed  rounde. 


And  from  beneath  the  underwoode 

Full  twenty  men  arose, 
And,  bounding  where  bold  Rohyn 
stoode, 

Laid  downe  theyre  bended  bows. 

"  Fayth,"  said  the  knyght,  "  right  cle* 
verlie 

Your  ambushes  are  layd ; 
I  would  my  fate  would  not  denye 
To  me  such  timelye  ayde." 

And  no  we  increased  they  wander  on 
Where  the  trees  the  thyckest  grew  ; 

The  sunne,  tho'  now  at  hyghest  noone, 
Could  scarcely  pierce  them  through. 

But  soone  they  came  to  an  open 
glade, 

Wyth  manye  a  heathery  knolle, 
Where  the  softest  greene  and  the 
sweetest  shade 
Shewed  the  desyred  goal. 


*  His  manner  of  recruiting  was  somewhat  singular  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  nn  old 
r,  "  Wheresoever  he  hard  of  any  thnt  where  of  unusual  strength  and  hordnisse, 
he  would  desgyse  hitnselfe;  and,  rather  than  fayle,  go  lyke  a  beggar,  to  become 
acquainted  wyth  them.  And  after  he  had  tryed  them  wyth  fyghtyng,  never  gyvo 
them  over  tyll  he  had  used  mean*  to  draw  them  to  lyve  after  hys  tasluon a  practice 
of  which  numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  the  more  common  nnd  populnr  songs,- — 
when,  indeed,  he  seldom  fails  to  receive,  as  in  tlus  instance,  a  sound  beating. 
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In  the  mydat  whereof  there  grew  an 

oake,. 

Whose  branches  flung  on  hyghe, 
And  gnarled,  of  roanye  a  year  it  spoke, 
And 


hee  went  in  search  of  the  tallow 

deere, 

Where  they  were  to  be  seei*  ; 
To  make  that  daye  the  best  of  < 

Beneath  the  trees  so 


And  at  its  base  was  reared  a  bower, 
Trymmed  with  the  nycest  care ; 

And  twyning  o'er  it  manye  a  flower, 
Bespeaking  nurture  fayre. 

Then  ltobyn  led  hys  guests  thereby, 
And  the  feast  he  bade  prepare; 

The  knyght  sale  downc  right  willinglye, 
Without  or  thought  or  care. 

And  there  hys  followers  close  behyude 

Dyd  styll  in  saddle  ryde  ; 
The  eastern  slaves  themselves 

And  stood  on  eyther  syde. 

One  bore  hys  lance,  one  rcyned  hys 
steed  c, 

And  looked  as  if  they  could, 
Tho'  mirthful,  yet  serve  hys  need 
In  camp,  or  in  grenewode. 

Mayd  Marian  in  her  bower  sate, 
And  maids  on  either  hande ; 

She  looked  a  princess  in  her  state, 
And  queen  of  all  the  bande. 

Scared  at  the  syght  of  stranger  horse, 
When  the  kny^hts  appeared  in  view, 

l.yke  wood-pigeons  they  steered  theyre 
course, 
And  to  that  bower  Hew. 

Ydight  shee  was  in  Lincoln  green, 

And  kyrtled  to  the  knee  ; 
Wyth  quiver,  bows,  and  arrows  keene, 

Like  Dian's  self  she  wandered  free. 

And  she  trymmed  her  bower,  that  sweet 
daintye  rnaydc, 
Close  to  the  trystynge-tree, 
Where  that  great  oak  spread  its  deepest 
shade 
To  form  her  canopy e. 

And  she  plucked  down  the  wodebyue 
to  twine  in  her  hair, 
And  her  wymple  folds  seemlie  to 
see; 

And  wyUi  jasmine  bedecked  all  her 
kyrtle  so  fayre, 
To  receive  ltobyn's  gay  compauye. 

And  Johan  hys  good  bowe  took  in  hys 
hande, 

And  so  dyd  hys  raerrye  men  all ; 
And  he  hyed  forth  wyth  some  of  the 
bande, 

To  see  what  miizht  chance  befall. 


lie  tooke  Luath  to  see,  and  Fang  to 
track, 

And  he  found  them  good  and  true ; 
The  keenest  hounds  in  all  the  packe, 
Whan  sport e  they  had  in  view. 

And  hee  kylled  of  the  fattest  bucks 
a  brace, 

And  brought  them  for  Rob  to  see ; 
And  he  layed  the  fruits  of  bis  merrye 

chase 

lio  n  c*i  th  lliQ  try  sty  tt^c~*lrc€ 

And  the  jolly  fryar  he  dyd  come  there, 
And  he  donned  hys  gown  of  grey  ; 

And  to  the  vaults  he  knew  so  well 
It  was  hys  delight  to  straye. 

And  he  found  a  butt  above  the  rest, 
And  he  brought  that  butt  away ; 
To  gyve  hyra  and  the  guest  wyne  of  the 
best, 

And  make  a  merrye  daye. 


And  Scarlet  Will  to  Nottiogharoe 

He  was  full  blythe  to  go  ; 
With  a  wallet  and  scrip,  and  beggar's 
gowne, 

Did  he  wander  to  and  fro. 

And  he  led  disguysed  about  a  score, 
To  buy  for  theyre  turfen  table  ; 

And  every  man  dyd  bryuge  hys  store 
As  speedily  as  able. 

And  hee,  the  trustye  miller's  sonne, 
With  hys  quarter-staffe  in  bande, 

Kept  watch  and  ward  till  all  was  done 
Wyth  twenty  of  the  bande. 


And  he  blew  a  blast  of  hys  bi 
When  any  one  came  near, 
Both  loud  and  shrylle;  and  so  did 
warne 

The  rest  that  tarryed  heere. 

And  he  hyed  hym  forth  good  George- 
a-green 

Where  the  wyld  fowles  dyd  abound ; 
For  he  knew  the  haunts  that  came  be- 
tween 

The  Wood  and  Wakefield  Pounde. 

Swannes,  fesauntt,  wyld  byrdes,  what- 
soe'er 

Hys  crossbow-boll  dyd  slay, 
Full  quickly  homeward  he  dyd  bear, 
And  at  Rob's  feet  did  lay. 
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And  he  sung  whytea  he 
tenderest  tale 

To  please  the  lovely  May. 

Robyn  kept  hys  promise  to  the  knyght 

As  well  as  hee  was  able : 
Fyshe,  fouls,  and  venison,  mett  hys 
•yghte, 

To  grace  the  grassy e  table. 

And  when  to  drynke  hee  dyd  inclyne, 
And  hee  was  nothynge  lothe, 

Tliere  was  the  best  of  ale  and  wyne, 
And  plentye  of  them  bolhe. 

And  swannes  and  fesaunts,  fresh  and 
goode, 

And  fouls  of  the  revere ; 
No  byrde  there  fayled  of  all  the  wode, 

Or  ere  was  bred  on  brere. 

"  Now,  welcome,  Syr  Knyght,  to  our 
chere." 

*'  Gramercy,  syr,"  sayd  hee, 
"  I  have  not  seen  such  a  dynere 
For  years  now  three  tymes  lhrec,,, 

Oh,  'twas  there  the  fryar  was  in  hys 
pryde  — 

A  butt  behynde  hys  backe, 
A  pastye  on  hys  knees  astryde, 

And  close  hys  great  black  jack  ; 

A  trolling  forth  a  raerrye  laye, 
That  made  the  woodes  to  ring, 

Of  howe  a  fryar  of  orders  grey 
Was  happyer  than  a  kynge. 

And  Robyn's  men  in  cyrcta  sate 
Upon  the  chequered  greene, 

Where  thev  gayly  laughed,  and  drank, 
and  ate, 
With  spirits  light  and  keen. 

"  Now  bend  your  bows,"  sayd  Uobyn 
llode,* 

"  And,  wyth  the  grey  goose  wynge, 
Such  sporte  now  shew  as  if  you  stuode 
In  presence  of  a  kynge." 

Before  the  knvghtes  at  archerie 

They  merrylie  dyd  playe  ; 
And  arrowes  from  theyre  bows  let  flee 

At  targets  far  awaye. 


They  shewed  them  at  thys  playe 

sky  Uc, 

Whyle  wandes  and  styckes  they 
cleaved ; 

The  knyghte  declared  he  not  until 
Now  had  such  thynge  believed. 

And  some  at  quarter-staffe  dyd  game, 

And  strengtheand  sky  lie  both  shewe ; 
Poising  theyre  styckes  wyth  steadye 
ay  me 

Before  they  gave  the  blowe. 

And  manly  games  and  various  feats 
They  played  at  besyde ; 


Hys  feuow  each  good-humored  meets, 
Whyles  styll  wyth  liym  hee  vyed. 

Well  pleased  the  guests  were,  and  de- 

Such  sports  they  ne'er  had  seene ; 
Nor  e'er  in  cyties  better  fared 
As  on  the  turf  so  greene. 

"  But  who  are  you,  my  yeman  bold, 

I  praye  you  tell  to  mee, 
That  ly  ke  a  kynge  your  court  now  holde, 

Jn  rustic  outlawrye  ? 

For  you  have  from  a  prior  ta'en ; 

And,  Car  our  preseut  cheer, 
You  have  almost  in  presence  slayne 

Some  of  the  kynge's  fat  deer. 

But  who  you  are,  or  what's  your  name, 

It  matters  not  to  mee; 
I  freely  say  you're  not  to  blame, 

Under  your  trystynge-tree." 

"  My  name  is  one  perhaps  you' 

In  court  as  well  as  wode ; 
I  ne'er  deny  it  —  in  one  werde, 

I  am  called  Robin  llode. 


And  though  I've  from  a  prior 
I've  given  you  good  cheer; 

And  though  1  have  in  presence  slayne 
Some  of  the  kynge's  fat  deere. 

They  are  Kynge  Richard's— hys  alone, 

And  hyra  wyll  I  repay  : 
Never  to  Jehu  wyll  I  atone 

For  any  deere  1  slaye. 

And  here 's  a  health  to  Richard — kynge ! 

God  bless  hym  I  do  saye  ! 
May  fayre  wyndes  blow,  and  straight- 
way brynge 

Hym  safely  into  baye. 


*  In  shooting  with  the  long-bow,  thev  excelled  all  the  men  of  the  land,  though 
they  had  also  other  weapons.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  cross-bow  was  introduced. 
Their  archery  was  unparalleled,  as  both  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  have  frequently 
shot  an  arrow  a  measured  mile  — 1760  yards  —  which  no  one  before  or  aiiice  was  ever 
r>b!e  to  do.  This  was  indeed  shooting  with  the  long-bow,  and  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  expression. 
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Each  man  before  you  now  would 

fyghtc 

That  the  kynge  myght  have  hys 
owne, 

And  prove  hys  own  undoubted  ryghte 
To  England's  royal  throne. 

There 's  not  a  roan  in  all  my  bande 
Who  would  not  glad  lye  swear 

To  vow  to  Richard  heart  and  hande — 
Ay,  by  that  cross  you  bear. 

Here's  to  the  Kynge  of  Lion  Heart! 

And  who  would  mee  gaynsaye, 
Or  not  perform  a  wyllynge  parte, 

He  long  should  rue  the  daye." 

The  wyne  in  goblets  out  was  poured  ; 

St.  Hubert,  the  woods  dyd  rynge  1 
As  forth  a  hundred  voices  roared, 

"  Here 's  health  unto  our  kynge  1" 

The  knyghte  hys  loyal tye  then  proved, 

As  well,  too,  as  the  best, 
And  shewed  how  much  the  kynge  he 
loved ; 

And  so  dyd  all  the  rest. 

«  Tis  well  performed,"  sayd  Robyn 
Hode ; 

"  You're  the  kynge's  friendes,  I  see ; 
An  doublye  welcome  to  our  woode 
For  this  your  loyaltie. 

Tell  when  you  see  yon  haughty  prior, 
When  next  wyth  me  he  dyne, 

He'll  not  refuse,  at  my  desyre, 
To  drynk  the  kyng  in  wyne ; 

Or  we  may  shew  hym  how  we  knowe 
He  doth  hys  kynge  gainsaye, 

And  teach  hym  once  more,  ere  he  goe, 
How  we  doe  treason  paye. 

Forgive  me  that  when  fyrst  I  found 

You  bent  for  the  Priori^, 
Our  good  kynge's  enemye  you  were 
bound 

In  dutye  sure  to  bee. 

The  usurper,  John,  is  just  now  there ; 

And  they  are  mustering 
Of  traitor  lords  assemblage  rare, 

Combined  against  our  kynge. 

For  there  is  now  a  rumour  strong 
The  kynge  wyll  hye  hym  home, 

Tyred  of  the  Holye  War  so  longe, 
Never  again  to  roam." 

The  knyghte  looked  hack  to  a  lusty 
lord, 

Who  seemed  next  in  degree ; 
And  slow  to  hym  he  spake  a  worde, 
Whyle  a  smyle  shone  in  hys  ee. 


"  In  our  sovereign's  name,  thou 
bold, 

We  say  to  you,  Gramercy  I 
Tis  all  we  have ;  but  if 'twere  gpld, 
You  should  share  wyth  yourfellowes 
free: 

For  I  wyll  not,  as  the  kynge's  best 
friend, 

Go  on  to  the  Priory  now ; 
But  1  will  our  advent  rous  journey  end 
Where  the  nearest  town  wyll  allow. 

And  when  or  where  that  parson  you 
meet, 

You  may  hym  beat  and  bynde  ; 
And  from  the  herd,  as  you  thynke  fytte, 
The  fattest  slaye  you  fynde. 

And  if  thys  order  they  denye, 

Or  for  your  lycense  crave, 
Say  you 've  the  best  autlioritye, 

For  'twas  the  kynge  that  gave. 

And  'tis  the  kynge  who  syts  now  lieere, 

Who,  for  your  courtesye, 
Loyal  tye,  braverye,  and  good  cheer, 

Must  e'er  your  debtor  bee." 

And  Rob  before  the  kynge  has  bowed, 
Then  sunk  upon  hys  knee, 

Whyles  to  the  death  he  hym  has  vowed 
In  faith  and  fealtye. 


"  Pardon,"  he  sayd,  "  my 
lord, 

My  speech  and  accents  bold ; 
What  is  your  nature  to  accord, 
You  wyll  not  now  withhold." 

"  You're  pardoned  for  all  crymes 

whate'er, 
Though  great  they  be  or  few ; 
The  tymes,  not  you,  has  made  you 

dare, 

And  fate  has  tempted  you. 

And  pardoned  has  your  sovereign  lord 
Both  speech  and  accents  bold  ; 

To  both  his  oak  staff  dyd  accord, 
And  he  may  now  withhold. 

We  here  invyte  you  to  our  court, 
When  again  it  is  our  owne  ; 

The  task  be  myne  to  shew  such  sporte 
As  best  beseems  a  throne. 

And  in  our  town  your  merrye  men 
Wyll  alt  theyre  skylle  dysplaye ; 

And  we  wyll  try  to  act  agayne 
The  sports  of  thys  gay  daye." 

All  wondering  to  the  kynge  is  gone, 

Each  member  of  the  bande, 
And,  kneeling  down,  they,  one  by  one, 

s  hande. 


Kiss  loyal  tlte  kynge's 
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'« One  more,"  satde  he, «  ere  I  departe 
From  out  of  the  green  wode, 

I'll  give  a  health  to  that  brave  heart, 
ltvs  Kynge  bold  Robyn  Ilode  1" 

They  fyll,  and  every  goblet 's  drained, 
Whyles  all  around  hym  stood, 

And  in  long  shout  theyre  voices  strained, 
««  A  heahh  to  Robin  Hode 1" 

Then  to  maid  Marian's  bower  he  came, 
And  bowed  full  courteselye— 

Oh,  hee  had  seen  full  manye  a  dame, 
Yen  none  so  foyre  as  shee. 

"  Oh,  when  bold  Rob  comes  to  our 
towne,  (t 

Our  citye  ways  to  see, 
We  hope,  in  kyrtle  and  grene  gowne, 

You  11  styll  hys  partner  bee. 

All  mount,  and  through  the  forest  they 
goe; 

Whyles  ever  as  they  ryde, 
Bold  Rob  and  his  men,  one  hundred 
and  ten, 
Keep  trotting  by  their  syde. 

And  where  in  the  wood  the  four  paths 
meet, 

Rob  drew  the  kynge  asyde : 
"  Here  is  the  cross  whence  we  retreat, 
Whyles  onward  you  do  ryde. 

But  take  tbys  purse  or  ere  you  go, 
From  a  traytor  prior  ta'en  ; 

Tis  by  that  act  forfeit  to  you, 
And  therefore  lawful  gain." 

The  kynge  was  in  necessitye, 

Ana  he  is  an  outlawe ; 
Hie  purse  in  saddle-bag  slypped  he, 

And  Richard  never  saw. 


The  kyng  then  stooped  down  from  his 
horse, 

And  Robyn  Hode  embraced  ; 
And  one  to  the  town  has  ta'en  his 


Whyles  t'other  hys  retraced. 

And  six  months  after  saw  the  kynge 
High  placed  in  pomp  and  pride — 

Hood,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  standing, 
Lady  Marian  at  hys  syde. 

And  Lyttle  Johan,  hys  faythful  squyre, 

Is  one  of  high  degree ; 
And  jolly  Tucke,  the  curtail  fryar, 

An  abbott  rich  is  hee. 

Will  Scarlet,  too,  hys  steward  is ; 

And  Much,  the  miller's  sonne, 
Will  Cloudesley,  Stutely,  all  1  wiss, 

Have  each  good  fortune  wonne. 

The  bold  pound-keeper,  George  a- 
Green, 

Full  hygh  in  place  is  found  ; 
For  hee  kyng's  ranger  now  ys  seen 
The  woods  and  forests  round. 

And  the  court  poet's  Allan  a-Dale, 
With  a  pension  great  and  grand e  ; 

Who  wrote  of  Kynge  Richarde  full 
many  a  tale, 
Of  Robyn  also,  and  hys  bande. 

So  God  may  bless  Kvnge  Richard  brave, 

The  Lyon-hearted  kynge ; 
And  in  hys  praise  full  many  a  stave 

Our  glorye  be  to  synge. 


And  God  be  with  bold  Robyn  Hode, 
Hys  mayde,  and  merrye  menne. 

Neither  in  citye,  court,  or  wood, 
We'll  see  their  lyke  again. 
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Cmap.  I. 

At  that  famous  period  of  history,  when 
the  seventeenth  century  (after  a  deal  of 
quarrelling,  king-killing,  reforming,  rc- 
publicanizing,  restoring,  re-restoring, 
play-writing,  sermon-writing,  Oliver 
Cromwellizing,  Stuartizing,  and  Oraa- 
gizing,  to  be  sure)  had  sunk  into  its  grave, 
giving  place  to  the  lusty  eighteenth ; 
when  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  was  a  tutor  of 
Trinity,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  com- 
missioner of  appeals;  when  the  presid- 
ing genius  dial  watched  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  French  nation  had  played  out 
all  the  best  cards  in  his  hand,  and  his  ad- 
versaries began  to  pour  in  their  trumps  ; 
when  there  were  two  kings  in  Spain 
employed  perpetually  in  running  away 
from  one  another;  when  there  was  a 
queen  in  England,  with  such  rogues  for 
ministers  as  have  never  been  seen,,  no, 
not  in  our  own  day  ;  and  a  general,  of 
whom  it  may  be  severely  argued,  whe- 
ther he  was  the  meanest  miser  or  the 
greatest  hero  in  the  world ;  when  Mrs. 
Masharn  had  not  yet  put  Madame. Mark- 
borough's  nose  out  of  joint ;  w  hen  peo- 
ple had  Uieir  ears  cut  off  for  writing 
very  meek  political  pamphlets ;  ana 
very  large  full-bottomed  wigs  were  just 
beginning  to  be  worn  with  powder; 
and  the  face  of  Louis  the  Great,  as  his 
was  handed  in  to  hire  behind  the  bed- 
curtains,  was,  when  issuing  thence,  ob- 
served to  look  longer,  older,  and  more 
dismal  daily       *       •       •  * 

About  the  year  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Five,  that  is,  in  the  glori- 
ous reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  existed 
certain  characters,  and  befel  a  series  of 
adventures,  which,  since  they  are  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  present  fa- 
shionable style  and  taste ;  since  they 
have  been  already  partly  described  in 
the"  Newgate  Calendar  ;"  since  tbey  are 
(as  shall  be  seen  anou)  agreeably  low, 
delightfully  disgusting,  and  at  the  same 
time  eminently  pleasing  and  pathetic, 
may  properly  be  set  down  here. 

And  though  it  may  be  said,  with 
some  considerable  show  of  reason,  that 
agreeably  low  and  delightfully  disgust- 
ing, have  already  been  treated  both  co- 


piously and  ably,  by  some  eminent 
writers  of  the  present  (and,  indeed,  of 
future)  ages;  though  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  immortal  Fagin,  re- 
quires a  genius  of  inordinate  stride,. and 
to  go  a-robbing  after  the  late  though 
deathless  TunriN  ;  the  reuowned  Jack 
Shei'Pard  (at  present  in  monthly  num- 
bers, an  oroameut  to  society) ;  or  the 
embryo  I^i.vai.,  may  be  impossible, 
and  not  an  infringement,  but  a  waste- 
ful indication  oi  UL-will  towards  the 
eighth  commandment,  though  it  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  asserted,  that  only 
vain  coxcombs  would  dare  to  write 
on  subjects  already  described  by  men 
really  and  deservedly  eminent;  on 
the  other  hand^  that  these  subjects  have 
been  described  so  fully,  that  nothing 
more  can  be  said  about  them ;  on  the 
third  hand  (allowing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  three  hands  to  one  figure  of 
speech),  that  the  public  has  heard  so 
much  of  them,  as  to  be  quite  tired  of 
rogues,  thieves,  cut-throats,  and  New- 
gate altogether  ; — though  all  these  objec- 
tions may  be  urged,  and  each  is  excel- 
lent, yet  we  intend  to  take  a  few  more 
pages  from  the  Old  Bailey  calendar,  to 
bless  the  public  with. one  more  draught 
from  the  IStone  Jug  :  * — yet  a-while  to 
listen,  hurdle-mounted,  and  riding  down 
the  Oxford-road,  to  the  bland  conver- 
sation of  Jack  Ketch,  and  to  hang  mtb 
him  round  the  neck  of  his  patient,  at 
the  end  of  our  and  his  history.  We 
give  the  reader  fair  notice,  th;it  we  shall 
tickle  him  with  a  few  such  scenes  of 
villany,  throat-cutting,  and  bodily  suf- 
fering in  general,  as  are  not  to  be  found, 
no,  not  in  ;  never  mind  compari- 
sons, for  such  are  odious. 

In  the  year  1 705,  then,  whether  it 
was  that  the  Queen  of  England  did  feel 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  notice,  that  a 
prince  should  occupy  the  Spa- 
nish throne;  or  whether  she  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  or,  whether  she  was  obliged  to 
fight  out  the  quarrel  of  William  of 
Orange,  who  made  us  pay  and  fight  for 
his  Dutch  provinces ;  or,  whether 
poor  old  Louis  Quatorze  did  really 
frighten  her;  or  whether  Sarah  Jen- 


•  This,  as  your  ladyship  is  aware,  is  the  polite 
Newgate. 


for  her  Msjeaty'a  prison  of 
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nings  and  her  husband 
a  fight,  knowing  how  mud)  they  should 
gain  by  it ; — whatever  the  reason  was, 
it  was  evident  that  the  war  was  to  con- 
tinue, and  there  was  almost  as  much 
soldiering  aud  recruiting,  parading, 
pike  and  gun-exercising,  flag-flying, 
drum-beating,  powder-blazing,  and  mi- 
litary enthusiasm,  as  we  can  all  remem- 
ber in  the  year  1801,  what  time  the 
Corsican  upstart  menaced  our  shores. 
A  recruiting  party  and  captain  of 
Cults 's  regiment  (which  had  been  so 
mangled  nt  Blenheim  the  year  before), 
were  now  in  Warwickshire;  and  hav- 
ing their  depot  at  Warwick,  the  captain 
and  his  attendant,  the  sergeant,  were 
used  to  travel  through  the  country, 
seeking  for  heroes  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
Cutts's  corps,— and  for  adventures  to 
pass  away  the  weary  time  of  a  country 

Our  Captain  Plume  and  Sergeant 
Kite  (it  was  at  this  time,  by  the  way, 
that  those  famous  recruiting  officers 
were  playing  their  pranks  iu  Shrews* 
bury),  were  occupied  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  with  Farquhar's 
heroes.  They  roamed  from  Warwick 
to  Stratford,  and  from  Stratford  to  Bir- 
mingham, persuading  the  swains  of 
Warwickshire  to  leave  the  plough  for 
the  pike,  and  despatching,  from  time  lo 
time,  small  detachments  of  recruits  to 
extend  Marlborough's  lines,  and  to  act 
as  food  for  the  hungry  cannon  at  llamil- 
lies  and  Malplaquet. 

Of  those  two  gentlemen  wito  are 
about  to  act  a  very  important  part  in  our 
history,  one  only  was  probably  a  native 
of  Britain, — we  say  probably,  because 
lite  individual  in  question  was  himself 
quite  uncertain,  and,  it  mast  be  added, 
entirely  indifferent  about  his  birthplace  : 
but  speaking  the  English  language,  and 
haviug  been  during  the  course  of  his 
pretty  generally  engaged  in  the 


,«ce,  he  had  a  tolerably  fair 
claim  to  the  majestic  title  of  Briton. 
His  name  was  Peter  Brock,  otherwise 
Corporal  Brock  of  Lord  Cutts's  regi- 
ment of  dragoons;  he  was  of  age  about 
fifty-seven  (eveu  that  point  has  never 
been  ascertained) ;  in  height,  about  live 
feet  six  inches;  in  weight,  nearly  thirteen 
stone ;  with  a  chest  that  the  celebrated 
Leitch  himself  might  envy  ;  an  arm, 
that  was  like  an  opera-dancer  a  leg ;  a 
stomach,  that  was  so  clastic,  that  it 
would  accommodate  itself  to  any  given 
or  stolen  quantity  of  food,  a  great  ap- 
titude for  strong  liquors ;  a  considerable 


skill  in  singing  chansons  de  table  of  not 
the  most  delicate  kind  ;  be  was  a  lover 
of  jokes,  of  which  he  made  many,  and 
passably  bad;  when  pleased,  simply 
coarse,  boisterous,  and  jovial ;  when 
angry,  a  perfect  demon;  bullying, 
cursing,  storming,  fighting,  as  is  some- 
times the  wont  with  gentlemen  of  his 
cloth  and  education. 

Mr.  Brock  was  strictly  what  the 
Marquess  of  ftodil  styled  himself,  in  a 
proclamation  to  his  soldiers  after  run- 
ning away,  a  hijo  de  la  guerra — a  child 
of  war.  Not  seven  cities,  but  one  or  two 
regiments,  might  contend  for  the  honour 
of  giving  him  birth  ;  for  his  mother, 
whose  name  he  took,  had  acted  as 
camp-follower  to  a  royalist  regiment; 
had  then  obeyed  the  Parliamentarians ; 
died  in  Scotland  when  Monk  was  com- 
manding in  that  country ;  and  the  first 
appearance  of  Mr.  Brock  in  a  public 
capacity,  displayed  him  as  a  fifer  in  the 
general's  own  regiment  of  Coldst ream- 
ers, when  they  marched  from  Scotland 
to  London,  and  from  a  republic  at  once 
into  a  monarchy.  Since  that  period, 
Brock  bad  been  always  with  the  array ; 
he  had  had,  too, some  promotion,  for  he 
spake  of  a  having  command  at  the 
buttle  of  the  Boyne,  though  probably 
(as  lie  never  mentioned  the  fact)  upon 
the  losing  side ;  and  the  very  year  be- 
fore this  narrative  commences,  he  had 
been  one  of  Mordaunt's  forlorn  liope  at 
Scheiienberg,  for  which  service  he  was 
promised  a  pair  of  colours;  he  lost  them, 
however,  and  was  almost  shot  (but  fate 
did  not  ordain  tliat  his  career  should 
close  in  that  way)  for  drunkenness  and 
insubordination  immediately  after  the 
battle ;  but  having  in  some  measure 
re-instated  himself,  by  a  display  of 
much  gallantry  at  Blenheim,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  send  him  to  England 
for  tbe  purpose  of  recruiting,  and  re- 
move him  altogether  from  the  regiment 
where  his  gallantry  only  rendered  the 
example  of  his  riot  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  Brock's  commander  was  a  slim 
young  gentleman  of  twenty-six,  about 
whom  there  was  likewise  a  history,  if 
one  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire. 
He  was  a  Bavarian  by  birth  (his  mo- 
ther being  an  English  lady),  and  en- 
joyed along  with  a  dozen  other  bro- 
1 1  ici  $y  t  lio  lillo  0041  o t  ♦  6Lgy6D  oft  1^  t  s  c.  y 
of  course,  were  penniless ;  one  or  two 
were  priests,  one  a  monk,  six  or  seven 
in  various  military  services,  and  the 
elder  at  home  at  Schloss  Galgenstein 
breeding  liorses,  hunting  wdd  boars, 
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swindling  tenants,  living  in  a  great 
house  with  small  means ;  obliged  to  be 
sordid  at  home  all  the  year,  to  be  splen- 
did for  a  month  at  the  capital,  as  is 
the  way  with  many  other  noblemen. 
Our  young  count,  Count  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Maximilian  von  Galgenstein, 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  French, 
as  page  to  a  nobleman,  then  of  his  ma- 
jesty's gardes  du  corpt;  then  a  lieuten- 
ant and  captain  in  the  Bavarian  service ; 
and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
two  regiments  of  Germans  came  over 
to  the  winning  side,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus Maximilian  found  himself  among 
them;  and  at  the  epoch  when  this 
story  commences,  had  enjoyed  English 
pay  for  a  year  or  more,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  how  he  exchanged  into  his 
present  regiment ;  how  it  appeared  that, 
before  her  marriage,  handsome  John 
Churchill  had  known  the  young  gentle- 
man's mother,  when  they  were  both  pen- 
niless hangers-on  at  Cliarles  the  Second's 
court ;— it  is,  we  say,  quite  useless  to 
repeat  all  the  scandal  of  which  we  are 
perfectly  masters,  and  to  trace  step  by 
step  the  events  of  his  history;  here, 
however,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  a 
small  inn,  in  a  small  village  of  War- 
wickshire, on  an  autumn  evening  in  the 
year  1705;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  history  begins,  be  and  Mr. 
Brock,  his  corporal  and  friend,  were 
seated  at  a  round  table  before  the  kit- 
chen fire,  while  a  small  groom  of  the 
establishment  was  leading  up  and  down 
in  the  village-green,  before  the  inn  door, 
two  black,  glossy,  long-tailed,  barrel- 
bellied,  thick-flanked,  arch-necked, 
Roman-nosed,  Flanders  horses,  which 
were  the  property  of  the  two  gentlemen 
now  taking  their  ease  at  the  Bugle  Inn. 
The  two  gentlemen  were  seated  at 
their  ease  at  the  inn-table,  drinking 
mountain-wine;  and  if  the  reader  fan- 
cies from  the  sketch  which  we  have 
given  of  their  lives,  or  from  his  own 
blindness  and  belief  in  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature,  that  the  sun  of  that 
autumn  evening  shone  upon  any  two 
men  in  county  or  city,  at  desk  or  har- 
vest, at  court  or  at  Newgate,  drunk  or 
sober,  who  were  greater  rascals  than 
Count  Gustavus  Galgenstein  and  Cor- 
poral Peter  Brock,  he  is  egregiously 
mistaken,  and  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  not  worth  a  fig.  If  they  had 
not  been  two  prominent  scoundrels, 
what  earthly  business  should  we  have 
in  detailing  their  histories  ?  Wlial  would 
the  public  care  for  them  ?  Who  would 


meddle  with  dull  virtue,  humdrum  sen* 
timent,  or  stupid  innocence,  when  vice, 
agreeable  vice,  is  the  only  thing  which 
the  readers  of  romances  care  to  hear  ? 

The  little  horse-boy,  who  was  leading 
die  two  black  Flanders  horses  up  and 
down  the  green,  might  have  put  them 
in  the  stable  for  any  good  that  the  horse-; 
got  by  the  gentle  exercise,  which  they 
were  now  taking  in  the  cool  evening 
air,  as  their  owners  had  not  ridden  very 
far  or  very  hard,  and  titer e  was  not  a 
hair  turned  of  their  sleek  shining  coals ; 
but  the  lad  had  been  especially  ordered 
so  to  walk  the  horses  about  until  he  re- 
ceived further  commands  from  the  gen- 
tlemen reposing  in  the  Bugle  kitchen; 
and  the  idlers  of  the  village  seemed  so 
pleased  with  the  beasts,  and  their  smart 
saddles  and  shining  bridles,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  pity  to  deprive  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  such 
an  innocent  spectacle.  Over  the  count's 
horse  was  thrown  a  fine  red  cloth,  richly 
embroidered  in  yellow  worsted,  a  very 
large  count's  coronet  and  a  ci  pher  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  covering ;  and  under 
this  might  be  seen  a  pair  of  gorgeous 
silver  stirrups,  and  above  it,  a  couple  of 
silver-mounted  pistols  reposing  in  bear- 
skin holsters;  the  bit  was  silver  too, 
and  the  horse's  bead  was  decorated  with 
many  smart  ribands.  Of  the  corporal's 
steed,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  orna- 
ments were  in  brass,  as  bright,  though 
not  perhaps  so  valuable,  as  those  which 
decorated  the  captaiu's  animal.  The 
boys  who  had  been  at  play  on  the  green, 
first  paused  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  horseboy ;  them  the  village 
matrons  followed ;  and  afterwards,  saun- 
tering by  ones  and  twos  came  the  vil- 
lage maidens,  who  love  soldiers  as  flies 
love  treacle ;— presently  the  males  be- 
gan to  arrive,  and  lo !  the  parson  of  the 
parish, taking  his  evening  walk  with  Mrs. 
Dobbs,  and  the  four  children  his  off- 
spring, at  length  joined  himself  to  his 
Hock. 

To  this  audience  the  little  ostler  ex- 
plained, Uiat  the  animals  belonged  to 
two  gentlemen  now  reposing  at  the 
Bugle;  one  young  with  gold  hair,  the 
other  old  with  grizzled  locks;  both  in 
redcoats;  both  in  jack-boots;  putting 
the  house  into  a  bustle,  and  calling  for 
the  best.  lie  then  discoursed  to  some 
of  his  own  companions  regarding  the 
merits  of  lite  horses ;  and  t)>e  parson, 
a  learned  man,  explained  to  the  vil- 
lagers, that  oue  of  the  travellers  most 
be  a  count,  or  at  least  had  a  count's 
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horsecloth;  pronounced  that  the  strr- 
iups  v\ere  or  real  sliver)  ana  cnecKeu 
the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  William 
Nassau  Dobbs,  who  was  for  mounting 
the  animals,  and  who  expressed  a  long* 
ing  to  fire  off  one  of  the  pistols  in  the 
noistet  s  • 

As  this  family  discussion  was  taking 
place,  the  gentlemen  whose  appearance 
had  created  so  much  attention,  came  to 
the  door  of  the  inn,  and  the  elder  and 
stouter  was  seen  to  smile  at  his  com- 
panion ;  after  which  he  strolled  leisure- 
ly over  the  green,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
amine with  much  benevolent  satisfac- 
tion the  assemblage  of  villagers  who 
were  staring  at  him  and  the  quad- 
rupeds. 

Mr.  Brock,  when  he  saw  the  parson's 
band  and  cassock,  took  off  his  beaver 
reverently,  and  saluted  the  divine :  u  I 
hope  your  reverence  won't  balk  the  little 
fellow,"  said  he;  "I  think  I  heard  him 
calling  out  for  a  ride,  and  whether  he 
should  like  my  horse,  or  his  lordship's 
horse,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one.  Don't  be 
afraid,  sir,  the  horses  are  not  tired,  we 
liave  only  come  seventy  mile  to-day, 
and  Prince  Eugene,  once  rode  a  mat- 
ter of  fifty-two  leagues  (a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles),  sir,  upon  that  horse,  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset." 

u  Gracious  powers !  on  which  horse  ?" 
said  Doctor  Dobbs.  verv  solemnly. 
u  On  this,  sir,— on  mine,  Corporal 
Brock  of  Cutts's  black  gelding,  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau ;  the  prince,  sir,  gave 
it  me  after  Blenheim  right,  for  I  had 
my  own  legs  carried  away  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  just  as  I  cut  down  two  of  Saur- 
krauter's  regiment,  who  had  made  the 
prince  prisoner." 

*'  Your  own  legs,  sir ! "  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  gracious  goodness !  this  is  more 
and  more  astonishing!" 


so, 
si 


no,  not  my  own  legs,  my 
mean,  sir ;  and  the  prince  gave 
of  Nassau  that  very  day." 
To  litis  no  direct  reply  was  made ; 
but  the  doctor  looked  at  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
and  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  at  her  eldest  son,  who  grinned 
and  said, "  Isn't  it  wonderful  V  The  cor- 
poral to  this  answered  nothing,  but,  re- 
suming his  account,  pointed  to  the  other 
horse  anil  saia,  inut  nofee,  sir — good 
as  mine  is— that  horse,  with  the  silver 
stirrups,  is  bis  excellency's  horse,  Cap- 
lain  Count  Maximilian  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  von  Galgerrstein,  captain  of  horse 
and  of  Ihe  holy  Roman  empire "  (he 
lifted  here  his  h&t  with  much  gravity, 


and  all  the  crowd,  even  to  the  parson, 
did  likewise).  "  We  call  him  George 
of  Denmark,  sir,  in  compliment  to  her 
majesty's  husband  :  he  is  Blenheim 
too,  sir ;  Marshal  Tallard  rode  him  on 
that  day,  and  you  know  how  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  count  ?  " 

"  George  of  Denmark,  Marshal 
Tallard,  William  of  Nassau!  this  is 
strange  indeed,  most  wonderful !  Why, 
sir,  little  are  you  aware  that  there  are 
before  you  at  this  moment,  two  other 
living  beings  who  bear  these  venerated 
names !  My  boys,  stand  forward  !  Look 
Itere,  sir ;  these  children  have  been  re- 
spectively named  after  our  late  sove- 
reign, and  the  husband  of  our  present 
queen." 

M  And  very  good  names  too,  sir;  ay, 
and  very  noble  little  fellows  too ;  and  I 
propose  that,  with  your  reverence  and 
your  ladyship's  leave,  William  Nassau 
here  shall  ride  on  George  of  Denmark, 
and  George  of  Denmark  shall  ride  on 
William  of  Nassau." 

When  this  speech  of  the  corporal's 
was  made,  the  whole  crowd  set  up  a 
loyal  hurrah !  and,  with  much  gravity, 
the  two  little  boys  were  lifted  up  into 
the  saddles ;  and  the  corporal  leading 
one,  entrusted  the  other  to  the  horse- 
boy, and  so  together  marched  stately 
up  and  down  the  green. 

The  popularity  which  Mr.  Brock 
gained  by  this  manoeuvre  was  very 
great;  but  with  regard  to  the  names 
of  the  horses  and  children,  which  coin- 
cided so  extraordinarily,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state,  that  the  christening  of  the  quadru- 
peds had  only  taken  place  about  two 
minutes  before  the  dragoon's  appear- 
ance on  the  green.  For  if  the  fact 
must  be  confessed,  he,  while  seated 
near  the  inn  window,  had  kept  a  pretty 
wistful  eye  upon  all  going  on  without ; 
and  the  horses  marching  thus  to  and 
fro  for  the  wonderment  of  the  village, 
were  only  placards  or  advertisements 
for  the  riders. 

There  was,  besides  the  boy  now  oc- 
cupied with  the  horses,  andthe  landlord 
and  landlady  of  the  Bugle  Inn, another 
person  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment—  a  very  smart,  handsome,  vain, 
giggling  servant  girl,  about  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  went  by  the  familiar  name 
of  Cat,  and  attended  upon  the  gentle- 
men in  the  parlour,  while  the  landlady 
was  employed  in  cooking  their  supper 
in  the  kitchen.  This  young  person  had 
been  educated  in  the  village  j>oor-house, 
and  having  been  pronounced  by  Doctor 
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r,  tbe  i1  >  I  *  ■  - 1 . 
dirtiest,  and  most  passionate  little  minx 
with  whom  either  had  ever  had  to  do, 
she  was,  after  receiving  a  very  small 
portion  of  literary  instruction  (indeed  it 
must  be  stated  that  tbe  young  lady  did 
not  know  her  letters),  bound  appren- 
tice at  the  age  of  nine  years  to  Mrs. 
Score,  her  relative,  and  laud  lady  of  the 
Bugle  Inn. 

If  Miss  Cat,  or  Catherine  Hall,  was 
a  slattern  and  a  minx,  Mrs.  Score  was 
a  far  superior  shrew ;  and  for  the  seven 
years  of  her  apprenticeship,  the  girl 
was  completely  at  her  mistress's  mercy. 
Yet  though  woudrously  stingy,  jealous, 
and  violent,  while  her  maid  was  idle 
and  extravagant,  and  her  husband 
seemed  to  abet  the  girl,  Mrs.  Score 
put  up  with  the  wench's  airs,  idleness, 
and  caprices,  without  ever  wishing  to 
dismiss  her  from  the  Bugle.  The  fact 
is,  that  Miss  Catherine  was  a  great 
beauty  ;  aud  for  about  two  years,  since 
her  fame  had  begun  to  spread,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  inn  had  also  increased  vastly. 
When  there  was  a  debate  whether  the 
farmers,  on  their  way  from  market, 
would  take  t'other  pot,  Catherine,  by 
appearing  with  it,  would  straightway 
cause  the  liquor  to  be  swallowed  and 
paid  for ;  and  when  the  traveller  who 
proposed  riding  that  night  and  sleeping 
at  Coventry  or  Birmingham,  was  asked 
by  Miss  Catherine  whether  he  would 
like  a  tire  iu  his  bed-room,  lie  generally 
was  induced  to  occupy  it,  although  lie 
might  before  have  vowed  to  Mrs.  Score 
that  he  would  not  for  a  thousand 
guineas  be  absent  from  home  that 
night.  The  girl  had,  too,  half-a-dozeu 
lovers  in  the  village;  and  these  were 
l>ound  in  honour  to  spend  their  pence 
at  the  alehouse  she  inliabited.  O 
woman,  lovely  woman  1  what  strong 
resolves  canst  thou  twist  round  thy 
little  ringer!  what  gunpowder  passions 
canst  thou  kindle  with  a  single  sparkle 
of  thine  eye !  what  lies  and  fribble  non- 
sense canst  thou  make  us  listen  to,  as 
they  were  gospel  truth  or  splendid  wit  J 
above  all,  what  bad  liquor  canst  thou 
make  us  swallow  when  thou  pultest  a 
kiss  within  the  cup  —  and  we  are  con- 
tent to  call  the  poison,  wine ! 

The  mountain-wine  at  the  Bugle 
was,  in  fact,  execrable;  but  Mrs.  Cat, 
who  served  it  to  the  two  soldiers,  made 
it  so  agreeable  to  them,  that  they  fouml 
it  a  passable,  even  a  pleasant  task,  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  a  second  bottle. 
The  miracle  had  been  wrought  in- 


stantaneously on  her  appearance,  for 
whereas  at  that  very  moment  the  couut 
was  employed  in  cursing  the  wine,  the 
landlady,  the  wine  grower,  and  the  Eng- 
lish nation  generally,  wlien  the  young 
woman  entered  and  (clioosing  so  to  in- 
terpret the  oaths)  said  "  Coming,  your 
honour  ;  I  think  your  honour  called." 
Gustavus  Adolphus  whistled,  stared  at 

in-r  L'crv  li  ir»l  nrwl  uAoinincr  ruiilp  rlnmh- 
iici  *eiy  ii<uv,»iiu  jcc 1 1 j i i i ^  <juiic  uuui'. 

stricken  by  her  appearance,  contented 
himself  by  swallowing  a  whole  glass  of 
mountain  by  way  of  reply. 

Mr.  Boock  was,  however,  by  no 
means  so  confounded  as  his  captain  : 
be  was  thirty  years  older  tlian  the  latter, 
and  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  mili- 
tary life  had  learned  to  look  on  the  most 
dangerous  enemy,  or  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  with  the  like  daring,  devil- 
may-care  determination  to  conquer. 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  then  said  that 
gentleman,  "his  honour  is  a  lord;  as 
good  as  a  lord  that  is  ;  for  all  lie  allows 
such  humble  fellows  as  I  am  to  drink 
with  him." 

Catherine  dropped  a  low  curtsey, 
and  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  if  you 
are  joking  a  poor  country  girl,  as'  all 
you  soldier  gentlemen  do;  but  his 
honour  L>oks  like  a  lord,  though  I 
never  see  one,  to  be  sure." 

u  Then,"  said  tbe  captain,  gathering 
courage,  "how  do  you  know  I  look 
like  one,  pretty  Mary  ?  " 

"  Pretty  Catherine :  I  mean  Cathe- 
rine, if  you  please,  sir." 

ilere  Mr.  Brock  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  aud  shouting  with  many  oaths 
that  she  was  tight  at  first,  invited  her 
to  give  him  what  l>e  called  a  buss. 

Pretty  Catherine  turned  awav  from 
him  at  this  request,  and  mi 
thing  about  "Keep  your 


fellow  !  buss,  indeed  I  poor  country 
girl,"  ltd.  &c.,  placing  herself,  as  if  for 
protection,  on  the  side  of  the  car* am. 
That  gentleman  Looked  also  very  angry; 
but  whether  at  the  sight  of  innocence 
so  outraged,  or  the  insolence  of  the  cor- 
poral for  daring  to  help  himself  first, 
we  cannot  say.  "  ilark  ye,  Mr.  Brock," 
he  cried  very  fiercely,  "  I  will  suffer  no 
such  liberties  in  my  presence;  remem- 
ber, it  is  only  my  condescension  which 
permits  you  to  share  my  bottle  in  this 
way ;  lake  care  I  don't  give  you  instead 
a  taste  of  my  cane."  So  saving,  he,  iu 
a  protecting  manner,  placed  one  hand 
round  Mrs.  Catherine's  wa»st,  holding 
the  other  clenched  very  near  to  the  cor- 
poral's nose. 
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Mrs.  Catherine,  for  her  share  of  this 
action  of  the  count's,  dropped  another 
curtsey,  and  said,  " Thank  you,  my 
lord,"  ButGalgenstein'g  threat  did  not 
appear  to  make  any  impression  on  Mr. 
Brock,  as  indeed  there  was  no  reason 
that  it  should ;  for  the  corporal,  at  a  com- 
bat of  fisty-curTs,  could  have  pounded 
his  commander  into  a  jelly  in  ten  mi- 
nutes :  so  he  contented  himself  by  say- 
ing, "  Well,  noble  captain,  there's  no 
harm  done ;  it  it  an  honour  for  poor  old 
Peter  Brock  to  be  at  table  with  you,  and 
I  am  sorry  sure  enough."' 

"  In  truth,  Peter,  I  believe  thou  art ; 
thou  hast  good  reason,  eh,  Peter  ?  But 
never  fear,  man ;  had  I  struck  thee,  I 
never  would  have  hurt  thee." 

"I  know  you  would  not,"  replied 
Brock,  laving  his  hand  on  his  heart 
with  much  gravity;  and  so  peace  was 
made,  and  healths  were  drank-  Miss 
Catherine  condescended  to  put  her  bps 
to  the  captain's  glass ;  who  swore  that 
the  wine  was  thus  converted  into  nec- 
tar ;  and  although  the  girl  had  not  pre- 
viously heard  of  that  Uquor,she  received 
the  compliment  as  a  compliment,  and 
smiled  and  simpered  in  return, 

The  poor  thing  had  never  before  seen 
any  body  so  handsome,  or  so  finely 
dressed  as  the  count;  and, in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  coquetry,  allowed  her  sa- 
tisfaction to  be  quite  visible.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clumsy  than  the  gentle- 
man's mode  of  complimenting  her ; 
but  for  this,  perhaps,  his  speeches  were 
more  effective  than  others  more  delicate 
would  have  been ;  and  though  site  said 
to  each,  "  0,  now  my  lord,'  and  "  La, 
captain,  how  can  you  flatter  one  so  ?" 
and  «  Your  honour's  laughing  at  me  ;" 
end  made  such  polite  speeches  as  are 
used  on  these  occasions,  it  was  mani- 
fest from  the  flutter  and  blush,  and  the 
grin  of  satisfaction  which  lighted  up 
the  buxom  features  of  the  little  country 
beauty,  that  the  count's  first  operations 
had  been  highly  successful.  When  fol- 
lowing up  his  attack^  he  produced  from 
his  neck  a  small  locket  (which  had  been 
given  him  by  a  Dutch  lady  at  the 
Brill),  and  begged  Miss  Catherine  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake ;  and  chucked  her 
under  the  chin,  and  called  her  his 
1 1 tile  rose-bud,  it  was  pretty  clear  how 
things  would  go :  any  body  who  could 
see  the  expression  of  Mr.  Brock's  coun- 
tenance at  tins  event  (and  the  reader 
may  by  looking  at  the  picture),  might 
judge  of  the  progress  of  the  irresistible 
J  i  igh-Dulch  conqueror. 


Being  pf  a  very  vain,  communicative 
turn,  our  fair  bar-maid  gave  her  two 
companions  not  only  a  pretty  long  ac*> 
count  of  herself,  but  of  many  other  per- 
sons in  the  village,  whom  she  could 
perceive  from  the  window  opposite  to 
which  she  stood.  "Yes, your  honour," 
said  she — "my  lord,  I  mean;  sixteen 
last  March,  though  there's  a  many  girl 
in  the  village  that,  at  my  age,  is  quite 
chits :  there's  Polly  Randall  now,  that 
red-haired  girl  along  with  Thomas  Cur- 
tis, she's  seventeen  if  she's  a  day,  though 
he  is  the  very  first  sweetheart  she  has 
had.  Well,  as  I  am  saying,  I  was  bred 
Up  here  in  the  village — father  and  mo- 
ther died  very  young,  and  I  was  left  a 
poor  orphan — well,  bless  us  1  if  Thomas 
haven't  kissed  her  1— to  the  care  of  M rs. 
Score,  my  aunt,  who  has  been  a  mother 
to  me— a  step-mother,  you  know ; — 
and  I've  been  to  Stratford  fair,  and  to 
Warwick  many  a  time ;  and  there's  two 
people  who  have  offered  to  marry  me, 
and  ever  so  many  who  want  to,  and  I 
won't  have  none — only  a  gentleman,  as 
I've  always  said ;  not  a  poor  clodpole, 
like  Tom  there  with  the  red  waistcoat 
(he  was  one  that  asked  me),  nor  a 
drunken  fellow  like  Sam  Blacksmith, 
yonder,  him  whose  wife  has  got  the 
black  eye,  but  a  real  gentlemanlike—" 

"Like  whom,  my  dear?"  said  the 
captain,  encouraged. 

"  La,  sir,  how  can  you  ?  why,  like 
our  squire, Sir  John,  who  rides  in  such 
a  mortal  fine  gold  coach  ;  or,  at  least, 
like  the  parson,  Doctor  Dobbs— that's 
he  in  the  black  gown,  walking  with 
Madame  Dobbs  in  red." 

"  And  are  those  his  children  ?" 

"  Yes  :  two  girls  and  two  boys;  and 
only  think,  he  calls  one  William  Nas- 
sau, and  one  George  Denmark — isn't 
it  odd  ? "  And  from  the  parson,  Mrs. 
Catherine  went  on  to  speak  of  several 
humble  personages  of  the  village  com- 
munity, who,  as  they  are  not  necessary 
to  our  story,  need  not  be  described  at 
full  length.  It  was  when,  from  the  win- 
dow, Corporal  Brock  saw  the  alterca- 
tion between  the  worthy  divine  and  his 
son,  respecting  the  latter's  ride,  that  he 
judged  it  a  fitting  time  to  step  out  on 
the  green,  and  to  bestow  on  the  two 
horses  those  famous  historical  names 
which  we  have  just  heard  applied  to 
them. 

Mr.  Brock's  diplomacy  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  quite  successful ;  for,  when 
the  parson's  boys  bad  ridden  and  re- 
tired along  with  .their  ro&mrna  and  papa, 
f  f 
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other  young  gentlemen  of  humbler  rank 
in  the  village  were  placed  upon  "  George 
of  Denmark"  and  "  William  of  Nas- 
sau ; "  the  corporal  joking  and  laugh- 
ing with  all  the  grown-up  people. 
The  women,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Brock's 
age,  his  red  nose,  and  a  certain 
squint  of  his  eye,  vowed  the  corporal 
was  a  jewel  of  a  man ;  and  among  the 
men,  his  popularity  was  equally  great. 

"  How  much  dost  thee  get,  Thomas 
Clod  pole?"  said  Mr.  Brock  to  a  coun- 
tryman (he  was  the  roan  whom  Mrs. 
Catherine  had  described  as  her  suitor), 
who  liad  laughed  loudest  at  some  of  his 
jokes ;  "  how  much  dost  thee  get  for  a 
week's  work,  now  ?  " 

Mr.  Clod  pole,  whose  name  was  really 
Bullock,  stated  that  his  wages  amounted 
to  "  three  shillings  and  a  puddn." 

"Three  shillings  and  a  puddn  1— 
monstrous ! — and  for  this  you  toil  like 
a  galley  slave,  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
Turkey  and  America, — aye,  gentlemen, 
and  in  the  country  of  Prester  John  1 
You  shiver  out  of  bed  on  icy  winter 
mornings,  to  break  the  ice  for  Ball  and 
Dapple  to  drink." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, who  seemed  astounded  at  the 
extent  of  the  corporal's  information. 

"Or  you  clean  pig-sty,  and  take 
dung  down  to  meadow ;  or  you  act 
watchdog  and  tend  sheep ;  or  you 
sweep  a  scythe  over  a  great  held  of 
grass;  and  when  the  sun  has  scorched 
the  eyes  out  of  your  head,  and  sweated 
the  flesh  out  of  your  bones,  and  well- 
nigh  fried  the  soul  out  of  your  body, 
you  go  home,  to  what? — three  shillings 
a  week  and  a  puddn  1  Do  you  get 
pudding  every  day  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  Sundays." 

"  Do  you  get  money  enough?" 

"  No,  sure." 

"  Do  you  get  beer  enough  ?  " 

« Oh  no,  never  !"  said  Mr. Bullock 
quite  resolutely. 

"  Worthy  Clodpole,giveusthy  hand ; 
it  sliall  have  beer  enough  this  day,  or 
my  name's  not  Corporal  Brock.  Here's 
the  money,  boy  1  there  are  twenty  pieces 
in  this  purse :  and  how  do  you  think  I 
got  em  ?  and  how  do  you  think  I  shall 
get  others  when  these  are  gone  ? — by 
serving  her  sacred  majesty  to  be  sure : 
long  life  to  her,  and  down  with  the 
French  king ! " 

Bullock,  a  few  of  the  men,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  boys,  piped  out  a  hur- 
rah, in  compliment  to  this  speech  of  the 
corporal's;  but  it  was  remarked, that 
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the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  drew  back 
— toe  women  whispering  ominously  to 
them  and  looking  at  the  corporal. 

"  I  see,  ladies,  what  it  is,"  said  he; 
"you  are  frightened, and  think  I  am  a 
crimp  come  to  steal  your  sweethearts 
away.  What !  call  Peter  Brock  a 
double  dealer?  I  tell  you  what, boys, 
Jack  Churchill  himself  has  shaken  this 
hand,  and  drunk  a  pot  with  me:  do 
you  think  he'd  shake  hands  with  a 
rogue  ?  Here's  Turomas  Clodpole  las 
never  had  beer  enough,  and  here  am  I 
will  stand  treat  to  htm  and  any  other 
gentleroau ;  am  I  good  enough  com- 
pany for  him  ?  I  have  money,  look 
you,  and  like  to  spend  it :  what  should 
I  be  doing  dirty  actions  for  — bay, 
Turamas  ? " 

A  satisfactory  reply  to  this  query  was 
not,  of  course,  expected  by  the  corpo- 
ral nor  uttered  by  Mr.  Bullock;  tod 
the  end  of  the  dispute  was,  that  be  and 
three  or  four  of  the  rustic  bystanders 
were  quite  convinced  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  their  new  friend,  and  accom- 
panied him  back  to  the  Bugle,  to  regak 
upon  the  promised  beer.  Among  the 
corporal's  guests  was  one  young  fellow 
whose  dress  would  shew  that  he 
somewhat  better  to  do  in  the  world 
than  Clodpole  and  the  rest  of  die  sun- 
burnt ragged  troop,  who  were  martin^ 
towards  the  alehouse.  This  man  was 
the  only  one  of  his  hearers  who,  per- 
haps, was  sceptical  as  to  the  troth  of  bis 
stories;  but  as  soon  as  Bullock  accepted 
the  invitation  to  drink,  Jqjbn  Hayes,  the 
carpenter  (for  such  was  his  name  sad 
profession),  said,  "Well,  Thomas,  if 
thou  goest,  1  will  go  too." 

« I  know  thee  wilt,"  said  Thomas, 
"thou'lt  goo  any  where  Catty  Hall  is, 
provided  thou  can'st  goo  for  nothing." 

"  Nay,  I  have  a  penny  to  spend  as 
good  as  the  corporal  here." 

"A  penny  to  keep,  you  mean:  (or 
all  your  love  for  the  lass  at  die  Bugle, 
did  thee  ever  spend  a  shilling  in  the 
house?  Thee  wouldn't  go  now,  but 
that  I  arn  going  too,  and  the  captain 
here  stands  treat." 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  no  quar- 
rel ling,"  said  Mr.  Brock;  "if  this  pretty 
fellow  will  join  us,  amen  say  I :  uw*'* 
lots  of  liquor,  and  plenty  of  money  » 
pay  the  score.  Comrade  Turomas, gi»e 
us  thy  arm.  Mr.  Hayes,  you're  a  hearty 
cock,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  all  suclt 
are  welcome.  Corae  along,  my  gentle- 
man formers,  Mr.  Block  shall  haw  the 
honour  to  pay  for  you  all."  Andwtw 
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this,  Corporal  Brock,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Hayes,  Bullock,  Blacksmith, 
Bakers-boy,  Butcher,  and  one  or  two 
others,  adjourned  to  the  inn ;  the  horses 
being,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  to 
the  stable. 

Although  we  have,  in  this  quiet  way, 
and  without  any  flourishing  of  trum- 
pets, or  beginning  of  chapters,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hayes  to  the  public ;  and 
although,  at  first  sight  a  sneaking  car- 
penter s  boy  may  seem  hardly  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  an  intelligent  reader, 
who  looks  for  a  good  cut-throat  or 
highwayman  for  a  hero,  or  a  pick- 
pocket at  the  very  least:  this  gentle- 
man's words  and  actions  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  public,  as 
be  is  destined  to  appear  before  them 
under  very  polite  ana  curious  circum- 
stances during  the  course  of  this  history. 
The  speech  of  the  rustic  Juvenal,  Mr. 
Clod  pole,  had  seemed  to  infer  that 
Hayes  was  at  once  careful  of  his 
money  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  of  the  Bugle:  and  both  the 
charges  were  perfectly  true.  Hayes's 
father  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of 
some  substance  ;  and  young  John,  who 
was  performing  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  village,  did  not  fail  to  talk  very  big 
of  his  pretensions  to  fortune  —  of  his 
entering,  at  the  close  of  his  indentures, 
into  partnership  with  his  rather — and 
of  the  comfortable  farm  and  house 
over  which  Mrs.  John  Hayes,  whoever 
she  might  l>e,  would  one  day  preside. 
Thus,  next  to  the  barber  and  butcher, 
and  above  even  his  own  master,  Mr. 
Hayes  took  rank  in  the  village  :  and  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  his  repre- 
sentation of  wealth  had  made  some 
impression  upon  Mrs.  Hall,  towards 
whom  the  young  gentleman  had  cast 
the  eyes  of  affection.    If  he  had  been 
tolerably  well-looking,  and  not  pale, 
rickety,  and  feeble  as  he  was  ;  if  even 
he  had  been  ugly,  but  withal  a  man  of 
spirit,  it  is  probable  the  girls  kindness 
for  him  would  have  been  much  more 
decided.    But  he  was  a  poor  weak 
creature,  not  to  compare  with  honest 
Thomas  Bullock,  by  at  least  nine 
inches ;  and  so    notoriously  timid, 
selfish,  and  stingy,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  shame  in  receiving  his  ad- 
dresses openly ;  and  what  encourage- 
ment Mrs.  Catherine  gave  him  could 
only  be  in  secret. 

But  no  mortal  is  wise  at  all  times : 
and  the  fact  was,  that  Hayes,  who 
cared  for  himself  intensely,  had  set 


his  heart  upon  winning  Catherine  ; 
and  loved  her  with  a  desperate,  greedy 
eagerness  and  desire  of  possession, 
which  makes  passions  for  women  often 
so  fierce  and  unreasonable  among  very 
cold  and  selfish  men.  His  parents 
(whose  frugality  he  had  inherited)  had 
tried  in  vain  to  wean  him  from  this 
passion,  and  had  made  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  engage  him  with  women 
who  possessed  money  and  desired  hus- 
bands :  but  Hayes  was,  for  a  wonder, 
quite  proof  against  their  attractions; 
and,  though  quite  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  absurdity  of  his  love  for  a 
penniless  ale-house  servant  girl,  never- 
theless persisted  in  it  doggedlv.  « I 
know  I'm  a  fool,"  said  he ;  "  and  what's 
more,  the  girl  does  not  care  for  me; 
but  marry  her  I  must,  or  I  think  1 
shall  just  die,  and  marry  her  I  will." 
For  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss 
Catherine's  modesty,  she  had  declared 
that  marriage  was  with  her  a  tine  qua 
nan,  and  had  dismissed,  with  the 
loudest  scorn  and  indignation,  all  pro- 
positions of  a  less  proper  nature. 

Poor  Thomas  Bullock  was  another 
of  her  admirers,  and  had  offered  to 
marry  her;  but  three  shillings  a- week 
and  a  puddn  was  not  to  the  girl's  taste, 
and  Thomas  had  been  scornfully  re- 
jected :  Hayes  had  also  made  her  a 
direct  proposal  —  Catherine  did  not 
say  no,  she  was  too  prudent :  but  she 
was  young,  and  could  wait;  she  did 
not  care  for  Mr.  Hayes  yet,  enough  to 
marry  him  —  (it  did  not  seem,  indeed, 
in  the  young  woman's  nature  to  care 
for  any  body)  —  and  site  gave  her 
adorer  flatteringly  to  understand,  that, 
if  nobody  better  appeared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  she  might  be  induced 
to  become  Mrs.  Hayes.  It  was  a 
dismal  prospect  for  the  poor  fellow  to 
live  upon  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
Mrs.  Catherine's  pis-alter. 

In  the  meantime  she  considered  her- 
self free  as  the  wind,  and  permitted 
herself  all  the  innocent  gaieties  which 
that  H  chartered  libertine,"  a  coquette, 
can  take.  She  flirted  with  all  the 
bachelors,  widowers,  and  married  men, 
in  a  manner  which  did  extraordinary 
credit  to  her  yeais:  and  let  not  the 
reader  fancy  such  pastimes  unnatural 
at  her  early  age.  The  ladies — Heaven 
bless  them  '.—are,  as  a  general  rule, 
coquettes  from  babyhood  upwards. 
Little  shes  of  three  years  old  play  little 
airs  and  graces  upon  small  heroes  of 
five ;  simpering  misses  of  nine  make 
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attacks  upon  young  gentlemen  of 
twelve;  and  at  sixteen,  a  well-grown 
girl,  under  encouraging  circumstances, 
— say,  she  is  pretty,  in  a  family  of  ugly 
elder  sisters,  or  an  only  child  and 
heiress,  or  an  humble  wench  at  a  coun- 
try inn,  like  our  fair  Catherine— is  at 
the  very  pink  and  prime  of  «her  co- 
quetry :  they  will  jilt  you  at  that  age 
with  an  ease  and  arch  infantine  sim- 
plicity that  never  can  be  surpassed  in 
maturer  years. 

Miss  Catherine,  then,  was  a  franche 
coquette,  and  Mr.  John  Hayes  was 
miserable.  His  life  was  passed  in  a 
storm  of  mean  passions  and  bitter 
jealousies,  and  desperate  attacks  upon 
the  indifference-rock  of  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine's heart,  which  not  all  his  tempest 
of  love  could  beat  down.  O  cruel, 
cruel  pangs  of  love  unrequited  1  Mean 
rogues  feel  them  as  well  as  great 
heroes.  Lives  there  the  reader  of 
this  Magazine  (in  other  words,  the 
man  in  Europe)  who  has  not  felt  them 
many  times? — who  has  not  knelt,  and 
fawned,  and  supplicated,  aud  wept, 
and  cuised,  and  raved,  all  in  vain ; 
and  passed  long  wakeful  nights  with 
ghosts  of  dead  hopes  for  company ; 
shadows  of  buried  remembrances  that 
glide  out  of  their  graves  of  nights,  and 
whisper,  u  We  are  dead  now,  but  we 
were  once ;  and  we  made  you  happy, 
and  we  come  now  to  mock  you: — 
despair,  0  lover,  despair,"  and  die. — O 
cruel  pangs  1  dismal  nights!  —  Now  a 
sly  demon  creeps  under  your  night-cap, 
and  drops  into  your  ear  those  soil, 
hope-breathing,  sweet  words,  uttered 
on  the  well  •remembered  evening  — 
there,  in  the  drawer  of  your  dressing- 
table  (along  with  the  razors,  and  Ma- 
cassar oil),  lies  the  dead  flower  that 
Lady  Amelia  Wilhelmina  wore  in  her 
bosom  on  the  night  of  a  certain  ball — 
the  corpse  of  a  glorious  hone  that 
seemed  once  as  if  it  would  live  for 
ever,  so  strong  was  it,  so  full  of  joy 
and  sunshine  —  there,  in  your  writ- 
ing desk,  among  a  crowd  of  unpaid 
bills,  is  the  dirty  scrap  of  paper, 
thimble-sealed,  which  came  in  com- 
pany with  a  pair  of  mu  fife  tees  of  her 
knitting  (she  was  a  butcher's  daughter, 
and  did  all  she  could,  poor  tiling  I), 
begging  "  you  would  ware  tltero  at 
oollidge,  and  think  of  her  who" — 
married  a  public-house  three  weeks 
afterwards,  and  cares  for  you  no  more 
now  than  she  does  for  the  pot-boy. 
Put  why  multiply  instances,  or  seek 


to  depict  the  agony  of  poor,  mean- 
spirited  John  Hayes?  No  mistake 
can  be  greater  than  that  of  fancying 
such  great  emotions  of  love  are  only 
felt  by  virtuous  or  exalted  men ;  de- 
pend upon  it,  Love,  like  Death,  plays 
havoc  among  the  pattpentm  taberuat, 
and  sports  with  rich  and  poor,  wicked 
and  virtuous,  alike.  J  have  often  fan- 
cied, for  instance,  on  seeing  the  bag* 
gard,  pale,  young  old-clothesman,  who 
wakes  the  echoes  of  our  street  with  his 
nasal  cry  of  "Clo :"  I  have  often,  I  say, 
fancied  that,  besides  the  load  of  exu- 
vial  coats  and  breeches  under  which 
he  staggers,  there  is  another  weight  on 
him — an  atrior  cura  at  his  tail — and 
while  his  unshorn  lips  niul  nose  to- 
gether are  performing  that  mocking, 
boisterous,  Jack-indifferent  cry  of  "Clo, 
Clo;"  who  knows  what  woful  utter- 
ances are  crying  from  the  heart  within  ? 
There  he  is  chaffering  with  the  foot- 
man at  No.  7,  about  an  old  dressing- 
gown,  you  think  his  whole  soul  is  heat 
only  on  the  contest  about  the  garment. 
Psha!  there  is,  perhaps,  same  faithless 
girl  in  Holywell  Street  who  fills  up 
his  heart;  and  that  desultory  Jew-boy 
is  a  peripatetic  hell!  Take  another 
instance : — lake  the  man  in  the  beef- 
shop  in  Saint- Martin's  Court — there 
he  is,  at  this  very  moment  that  I  am 
writing  and  you  are  reading  this,— there 
he  is,  to  all  appearances,  quite  calm : 
before  the  same  round  of  beef— from 
rooming  till  sun-down — for  hundreds 
of  years  very  likely— ^perhaps  when  the 
shutters  are  closed,  and  all  the  world 
tired  and  silent,  there  is  be  silent,  but 
untired — cutting,  cutting,  eutting :  you 
enter,  you  get  your  meat  to  your  liking, 
you  depart ;  and,  quite  unmoved,  on, 
on,  he  goes,  reaping  ceaselessly  the 
Great  Harvest  of  Beef.  You  would 
fancy  that  if  Passion  ever  failed  to 
conquer,  it  had  in  vain  assailed  the 
calm  bosom  of  that  mam.  I  doubt 
it,  and  would  give  much  to  know  bis 
history,  —  who  knows  what  furious 
JEtna* flames  are  raging  underneath 
the  surface  of  that  calm  Bean-moun- 
tain— who  can  tell  me  that  that  calm- 
ness itself  is  not  despair? 

•         *         *  * 

The  reader,  if  he  does  not  now  un- 
derstand why  it  was  that  Mr.  Hayes 
agreed  to  drink  the  corporal's  urorVered 
beer,  had  better  just  read  the  foregoing 
remarks  over  again,  and  if  he  does  not 
understand  then,  why,  small  praise  in 
his  brains.   Hayes  could  not  bear  that 
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Mr.  Bullock  should  have  a  chance  of 
seeing,  and  perhaps  making  lore  to, 
Mrs.  Catherine  in  his  absence;  and 
though  the  young  woman  never  dimin- 
ished her  coquetries,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  increased  them  in  his 
presence  ;  it  was  still  a  kind  of  dismal 
satisfaction  to  be  miserable  io  her 
company. 

On  this  occasion,  the  disconsolate 
lover  could  be  wretched  to  his  heart's 
content ;  for  Catherine  had  not  a  word 
or  a  look  for  him,  but  bestowed  all  her 
smiles  upon  the  handsome  stranger 
who  owned  the  black  horse.  As  for 
poor  Tummas  Bullock,  his  passion 
was  never  violent ;  and  he  was  content 
in  the  present  instance  to  sigh  and 
drink  beer.  He  sighed  and  drunk, 
sighed  and  drunk,  and  drunk  again, 
until  he  had  swallowed  so  much  of  the 
corporal's  liquor,  as  to  be  induced  to 
accept  a  guinea  from  his  purse  also ; 
and  found  himself,  on  returning  to 
reason  and  sobriety,  a  soldier  of  queen 
Anne's. 

But,  oh 1  faucy  the  agonies  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  when,  seated  with  the  Serjeant's 
friends  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  he 
saw  the  captain  at  the  place  of  honour, 
and  the  smiles  which  the  fair  maid 
bestowed  upon  him  ;  when,  as  she 
lightly  whisked  past  him  with  the 
captain's  supper,  she,  pointing  to  the 
locket,  that  once  reposed  on  the  breast 
of  the  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill,  looked 
archly  on  Hayes,  and  said,  "  See,  John, 
what  his  lordship  has  given  me  ;''  and 
when  John's  face  became  green  and 
purple  with  rage  and  jealousy,  Mrs. 
Catherine  laughed  ten  times  louder, 
and  cried,  "Coming,  my  lord,"  in  a 
voice  of  shrill  triumph,  that  bored 
through  the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Hayes, 
and  left  him  gasping  for  breath. 

On  Catherine's  other  lover,  Mr. 
Thomas,  this  coquetry  had  no  effect : 
he,  and  two  comrades  of  his,  had  by 
this  time  quite  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  the  corporal  ;  and  hope,  glory, 
strong  beer,  Prince  Eugene,  pairs  of 
colours,  more  strong  beer,  her  blessed 
Majesty,  plenty  more  strong  beer,  and 
such  subjects,  martial  and  bacchic, 
whirled  through  their  di7j:y  brains  at  a 
railroad  pace. 

And  now,  if  there  had  been  a  couple 
of  experienced  reporters  present  at  the 
Bugle  Inn,  they  might  have  taken  down 
a  conversation  on  love  and  war— the 
two  themes  discussed  by  the  two  par- 
ties occupying  the  kitchen— which,  as 


the  parts  were  sung  together,  duet-wise, 
formed  together  some  very  curious  har- 
monies. Thus,  while  the  captain  was 
whispering  the  softest  nothings  the 
corporal  was  shouting  the  fiercest  com- 
bats  of  the  war;  and,  like  the  gentle- 
man at  Penelope's  table,  on  it,  cxiguo 
pinrit nralia  tota  bero.  For  example : — 
Captain,  What  do  you  say  to  a  silver 
trimming,  pretty  Catherine  ?  Don't  you 
think  a  scarlet  riding-cloak,  handsomely 
laced,  would  become  you  wonderfully 
well?  —  and  a  gray  hat  with  a  blue 
feather — and  a  pretty  nag  to  ride  on — 
and  all  the  soldiers  to  present  arms  as 
you  pass,  and  say,  there  goes  the 
captain's  lady.  What  do  you  think  of 
a  side  box  at  Lincoln's  Inn  playhouse, 
or  of  standing  up  to  a  minuet  with  my 
Lord  Marquis  at  ■■■  Corporal — the 
ball,  sir,  ran  right  up  his  elbow,  and  was 
found  the  next  day  by  Surgeon  Splinter 
of  ours, — where  do  you  think,  sir? — 
upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  it 

came  out  of  the  nape  of  his  Captain 

— necklace — and  a  sweet  pair  of  dia- 
mond earrings,  mayhap  —  and  a  little 
shower  of  patches,  which  ornament  a 
lady's  face  wondrously  —  and  a  little 
leetle  rouge — though,  egad !  such  peach - 
cheeks  as  yours  don't  want  it;  —  fie! 
Mrs.  Catherine,  I  should  think  the 
birds  must  come  and  pick  at  them  as 

if  they  were  fruit  Corporal  —  over 

the  wall;  and  three-and-twenty  of  our 
fellows  jumped  after  me ;  by  the  pope  of 
Rome,  friend  Tummas,  that  was  a  day ! 
—Had  you  seen  how  the  Mounseers 
looked  when  four-and-twenty  rampag- 
ing he-devils,  sword  and  pistol,  cut 
and  thrust,  pell-mell  came  tumbling 
into  the  redoubt  1  Why,  sir,  we  left 
in  three  minutes  as  many  artillerymen's 
heads  as  there  were  cannon-balls.  It 
was  Ah  meri  !  d—  you,  take  that; 
O  mon  Dieu  !  run  him  through  ;  Ven- 
trebleu!  and  it  was  ventrebleu  with 
him,  I  warrant  you :  for  bleu,  in  the 
French  language,  means  through  ;  and 

ventre — why,  you  see,  ventre  means  

Captain — waists,  which  are  worn  now 
excessive  long ;— and  for  the  hoops,  if 
you  could  but  see  them  —  slap  my 
vitals,  my  dear,  but  there  was  a  lady 
at  Warwick's  assembly  (she  came  in 
one  of  my  lord's  coaches)  who  had  a 
hoop  as  big  as  a  tent,  you  might  have 
dined  under  it  comfortably  ; — ha !  ha  ! 

'pon  my  faith,  now-1  Corporal — and 

there  we  found  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough seated  along  with  Marshall  Tal- 
lard,  who  was  endeavouring  to  drown 
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his  sorrow  over  a  cup  of  Johanimljerger 
wine ;  and  a  good  drink  too,  my  lads, 
only  not  to  compare  to  Warwick  beer. 
"  Who  was  the  man  who  lias  done 
this  ?"  said  our  noble  general.  I  stept 
up.  "  How  many  heads  was  it/'  says 
he,  "  that  you  cut  off?"  "  Nineteen," 
says  I,  "  besides  wounding  several." 
When  he  heard  it  (Mr.  Hayes,  y6u  don't 
drink)  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  burst  into 
tears  I  "  Noble,  noble  fellow,"  says  he, 
"  Marshal  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  destruction  of 
your  countrymen  ;'* — noble,  noble  fel- 
low ! — **  here's  a  hundred  guineas  for 
you,"  which  sum  he  placed  in  ray  hand. 
"  Nav,"  says  the  Marshal,  "  the  man 
has  done  his  duty  :"  and,  pulling  out  a 
magnificent  gold  diamond  hilted  snuff- 
box, he  gave  me  Mr.  Bullock.  W  hat, 

a  goold  snuff-box  ?  Wauns,  but  thee 
watt  in  luck,  corporal  1 — Corporal.  No, 
not  the  snuff-box,  but — a  pinch  qf'tnuff\ 
— ha !  ha  I — run  me  through  the  body 
if  he  did'nt  1  Could  you  but  have  seen 
the  smile  on  Jack  Churchill's  grave 
face,  at  this  piece  of  generosity  —  so, 
beckoning  Colonel  Cadogan  up  to  him, 

he  pinched  his  ear,  and  whispered  

Captain— May  I  have  the  honour  to 
dance  a  minuet  with  your  ladyship?" 
The  whole  room  was  in  titters  at  Jack's 
blunder;  for,  as  you  know  very  well, 
poor  lady  Susan  hut  a  wooden  leg:  ha ! 
ha  !  fancy  a  minuet  and  a  wooden  leg, 
hey,  my  dear? — Mrs.  Catherine.  Gig- 
gle, giggle,  giggle  :  he !  he !  he  1  O 
captain,  you  rogue,  you. — Second  table 
Haw!  haw  I  haw!   well  you  be  a 

foony  mon,  Serjeant,  zure  enoff. 
*         *         *  • 

This  little  specimen  of  Uie  conversa- 
tion must  be  sufficient.  It  will  shew 
pretty  clearly  that  each  of  the  two 
military  commanders  was  conducting 
his  operations  with  perfect  success. 
Three  of  the  detachment  of  five  at- 
tacked by  the  corporal,  surrendered  to 
him.  Mr.  Bullock,  namely,  who  gave 
in  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  evening, 
and  ignominiously  laid  down  his  arms 
under  the  table,  after  standing  not 
more  than  a  do2en  volleys  of  beer; 
Mr.  Blacksmith 's-boy,  and  a  labourer 
whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  Mr.  Butcher  himself  was  on 
the  point  of  yielding,  when  he  was 
rescued  by  the  furious  charge  of  a 
detachment  that  inarched  to  his  relief : 
his  wife  namely,  who,  with  two  squall- 
ing children,  rushed  into  the  Bugle, — 
boxed  Butcher's  ears,  and  kept  up  such 


a  tremendous  fire  of  oaths  and  screams 
upon  the  corporal,  dial  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat;  fixing  then  her  claws  into 
Mr.  Butcher's  hair,  she  proceeded  to 
drag  him  out  of  the  premises;  and 
thus  Mr.  Brock  was  overcome.  His 
attack  upon  John  Hayes  was  a  still 
greater  failure;  for  that  young  man 
seemed  to  be  invincible  by  drink,  if 
not  by  love:  and  at  Uie  end  of  the 
drinking  bout  was  a  great  deal  more 
cool  than  the  corporal  himself,  to  tvhom 
he  wished  a  very  polite  good  evening, 
as  calmly  he  took  his  hat  to  depart. 
He  turned  to  look  at  Catherine,  to  be 
sure,  and  then  he  was  not  quite  so 
calm :  but  Catherine  did  not  give  any 
reply  to  his  good  night.  She  was 
seated  at  the  captain's  table  playing  at 
cribbage  with  him ;  and  though  Count 
Gustavus  Maximilian  lost  every  game, 
he  won  more  than  be  lost,  —  sly  fel- 
low !  —  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  no 
match  for  him. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Hayes  gave 
some  information  to  Mrs.  Score,  the 
landlady,  for,  on  leaving  the  kitchen, 
he  was  seen  to  linger  for  a  moment  in 
the  bar;  and  very  soon  after  Mrs. 
Catherine  was  called  away  from  her 
attendance  on  the  Count,  who,  when 
he  asked  for  a  sack  and  toast,  was 
furnished  with  those  articles  by  the 
landlady  herself;  and,  during  the  half- 
hour  in  which  be  was  employed  in 
consuming  this  drink,  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein  looked  very  much  dis- 
turbed and  out  of  humour,  and  cast  his 
eyes  to  the  door  perpetually,  but  no 
Catherine  came.  At  last,  very  sulkily, 
he  desired  to  be  shewn  to  bed,  and 
walked  as  well  as  he  could  (for,  to  say 
truth,  the  noble  Count  was  by  this  time 
somewhat  unsteady  on  his  legs)  to  bis 
chamber.  It  was  Mrs.  Score  who 
shewed  him  to  it,  and  closed  tite  cur- 
tains, and  pointed  triumphantly  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  sheets. 

"  It's  a  very  comfortable  room,"  said 
she, 44  though  not  the  best  in  the  house ; 
which  belong  of  right  to  your  lordship's 
worship;  but  our  best  room  has  two 
beds,  and  Mr.  Corporal  is  in  that  locked 
and  double-locked  with  his  three  tipsy 
recruits.  But  your  honour  will  nod 
this  here  bed  comfortable  and  well- 
aired  ;  I've  slept  in  it  myself  this 
eighteen  years." 

"What,  my  good  woman,  you  are 
going  to  sit  up,  eh?  It's  cruel  hard 
in  you,  madam." 

"  Sit  up,  my  lord ;  bless  you,  no  ? 
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I  shall  Itave  htlf  of  our  cat's  bed,  as 
I  always  do  when  there's  company." 
And  with  this  Mrs.  Score  curtseyed  and 

retifru . 

*  *  •  • 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the 
active  landlady  and  her  bustling  attend- 
ant had  prepared  the  ale  and  bacon 
for  the  corporal  and  his  three  converts, 
and  had  set  a  nice  white  cloth  for  the 
captain's  breakfast.  The  young  black- 
smith did  not  eat  with  much  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Bullock  and  his  friend 
betrayed  no  sign  of  discontent,  except 
such  as  may  be  consequent  upon  an 
evening's  carouse.  They  walked  very 
contentedly  to  be  registered  before 
Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was  also  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  went  in  search  of  their 
slender  bundles,  and  took  leave  of  their 
few  acquaintances  without  much  regret ; 
for  the  gentlemen  had  been  bred  in  the 
workhouse,  and  had  not,  therefore,  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

It  wanted  only  an  hour  of  noon, 
and  the  noble  Count  had  not  descended. 
The  men  were  waiting  for  him,  and 
spent  much  of  the  queen's  money 
(earned  by  the  sale  of  their  bodies  over 
night)  while  thus  expecting  him.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Catherine  expected  him  too, 
for  she  had  offered  many  times  to  run 
up — with  my  lord's  boots — with  the 
hot  water— to  shew  Mr.  Brock  the 
wav«  who  sometimes  condescended  to 
officiate  as  barber.  But  on  all  these 
occasions  ivirs.  score  naa  prevented 
her;  not  scolding,  but  with  much  gen- 
tleness and  smiling.  At  last,  more 
gentle  and  smiling  than  ever,  she  came 
down  stairs,  and  said,  "  Catherine, 
darling,  his  honour,  the  Count,  is 
mighty  hungry  this  morning,  and  vows 
he  could  pick  the  wing  of  a  fowl ;  run 
down,  child,  to  Farmer  Brigg's,  and 
get  one :  pluck  it  before  you  bring  it, 
you  know,  and  we  will  make  his  lord- 
ship a  pretty  breakfast." 

Catherine  took  up  her  basket,  and 
a  way  she  wentby  the  back-yard,  through 
the  stables.  There  she  heard  the  little 
horseboy  whistling  and  hissing  after  the 
manner  of  horseboys;  and  there  she 
learned  that  Mrs.  Score  had  been  in- 
venting an  ingenious  story  to  have  her 
out  of  the  way.  The  hostler  said  he 
was  just  going  to  lead  the  two  horses 
round  to  the  door.  The  corporal  had 
been,  and  they  were  about  to  start  on 
the  instant  for  Stratford. 

The  fact  was  that  Count  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  for  from  wishing  to  pick  the 


wing  of  a  fowl,  had  risen  with  a  horror 
and  loathing  for  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  food,  and  fot  any  liquor 
stronger  than  small  beer.  Of  this  he 
had  drunk  a  cup,  and  said  he  should 
ride  immediately  to  Stratford ;  and 
when,  on  ordering  his  horses,  he  had 
asked  politely  of  the  landlady  "why 
the  d —  the  always  came  up,  and 
why  she  did  not  send  the  girl.**  Mrs. 
Score  informed  the  Count  that  her 
Catherine  was  gone  out  for  a  walk 
along  with  the  young  man  to  whom 
she  was  to  be  married,  and  would  not 
be  visible  that  day.  On  hearing  this 
the  captain  ordered  his  horses  that  mo- 
ment, and  abused  the  wine,  the  bed, 
the  house,  the  landlady,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  Bugle  Inn. 

Out  the  horses  came ;  the  little  boys 
of  the  village  gathered  round ;  the  re- 
cruits, with  bunches  of  ribands  in  their 
beavers,  appeared  presently ;  Corporal 
Brock  came  swaggering  out,  and,  slap- 
ping the  pleased  blacksmith  on  the 
back,  bade  him  mount  his  horse  while 
the  boys  hurraed:  then  the  captain 
came  out,  gloomy  and  majestic;  to 
him  Mr.  Brock  made  a  military  salute, 
which  clumsily,  and  with  much  grin- 
ning, the  recruits  imitated:  "  I  shall 
walk  on  with  these  brave  fellows,  your 
honour,  and  meet  you  at  Stratford," 
said  the  corporal.  "Good,"  said  the 
captain,  as  he  mounted.  The  landlady 
curtseyed ;  the  children  hurraed  more; 
the  little  horseboy,  who  held  the  bridle 
with  one  hand,  and  the  stirrup  with  the 
other,  and  expected  a  crown-piece  from 
such  a  noble  gentleman,  got  only  a 
kick  and  a  curse  as  Count  von  Gal- 
genstein  shouted,  "D—  you  all,  get 
out  of  the  way !"  and  galloped  off :  and 
John  Hayes,  who  had  been  sneaking 
about  the  inn  all  the  morning,  felt  a 
weight  off  his  heart  when  he  saw  the 

captain  ride  off  alone. 

•         *  *  * 

O  foolish  Mrs.  Score!  O  dolt  of  a 
John  Hayes!  If  the  landlady  had 
allowed  the  captain  and  the  maid  to 
have  their  way,  and  meet  but  for  a 
minute  before  recruits,  sergeants,  and 
all,  it  is  probable  that  no  barm  would 
have  been  done,  and  that  this  history 
would  never  have  been  written. 

When  Count  von  Galgenstein  had 
ridden  half  a  mile  on  the  Stratford 
road,  looking  as  black  and  dismal  as 
Napoleon  galloping  from  the  romantic 
village  of  Waterloo,  he  espied,  a  few 
score  yards  onwards,  at  the  turn  of  the 
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road,  a  certain  object)  which  caused 
him  to  check  his  horse  suddenly,  brought 
a  tingling  red  into  his  cheeks,  and  made 
his  heart  to  go  thump,  thump,  against 
his  tide.  A  young  lass  was  sauntering 
slowly  along  the  Footpath,  with  a  basket 
swinging  from  one  hand,  and  a  bunch 
of  hedge-flowers  in  the  other.  She 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  add  a  fresh 
one  to  her  nosegay,  and  might  have 
seen  him,  the  captain  thought;  but  no, 
she  never  looked  directly  towards  him, 
and  still  walked  on.  Sweet  innocent  1 
she  was  singing  as  if  none  were  near ; 
her  voice  went  soaring  up  to  the  clear 
sky,  and  the  captain  put  his  horse  on 
the  grass,  that  the  sound  of  the  hoofs 
might  not  disturb  the  music. 

When  the  kine  had  given  a  pailful  (sang 
she), 

And  the  sheep  came  bleating  home, 
Poll,  who  knew  it  would  be  healthful, 

Went  a  walking  out  with  Tom. 
Hand  in  band,  sir,  on  the  land,  sir, 

As  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
Tom  made  jolly  love  to  Polly, 

But  was 


The  captain  had  put  his  horse  on  the 
grass,  that  the  sound  of  his  hoofs  might 
not  disturb  the  music;  and  now  he 
pushed  its  head  on  to  the  bank,  where 
straightway  William  of  Orange  began 
chewing  of  such  a  salad  as  grew  there ; 
and  now  the  captain  slid  off  stealthily, 
and  smiling  comically,  and  hitching 
up  his  great  jack-boots,  and  moving 
forward  with  a  jerking  tiptoe  step,  he, 
just  as  she  was  trilling  the  last  oo-o 
of  the  last  no  in  the  above  poem  of 
Tom  DTrfey,  came  up  to  her,  and, 
touching  her  lightly  on  the  waist,  said, 
"  My  dear,  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant." 

Mrs.  Catherine  (you  know  you  have 
found  her  out  long  ago  1)  gave  a  scream 
and  a  start,  and  would  have  turned  pale 
if  she  could .  As  it  was,  she  only  shook 
all  over,  and  said, 

"  O  Sir !  how  you  did  frighten  rae !" 

"  Frighten  you !  my  rose-bud ;  why, 
run  me  through,  I'd  die  rather  than 
frighten  you.  Gad,  child,  tell  me  now, 
am  1  so  very  frightful?" 

"  Oh  no,  your  honour,  I  didn't  mean 
that;  only  I  wasn't  thinking  to  meet 
you  here,  or  that  you  would  ride  so 
early  at  all ;  for  it  you  please,  sir,  I 
was  going  to  fetch  a  chicken  for  your 
lordship's  breakfast,  as  my  mistress  said 
you  would  like  one;  and  I  thought, 
instead  of  going  to  Farmer  Brigg's, 
down  Birmingham  Way,  as  she  told  rae, 


I'd  go  to  Farmer  Bird's,  where  the 
chickens  is  better,  sir  — my  loud,  I 

mean." 

"  Said  I'd  like  a  chicken  for  break- 
fast,  the  old  cat  1  why,  I  told  her  I 
would  not  eat  a  morsel  to  save  me,  I 
was  so  dm  -  I  mean  I  ate  such  a 
good  supper  last  night — and  I  bade 
her  to  send  me  a  pot  of  small  beer,  and 
to  tell  you  to  bring  it;  and  the 
said  you  were  gone  out  will 
sweetheart." 

u  What  I  John  Hayes,  the  creature? 
Oh,  what  a  naughty,  story-telling  wo- 
man !" 

"  You  were  walked  out  with  your 
sweetheart,  and  I  was  not  to  see  you 
any  more;  and  I  Was  mad  with  rage, 
and  ready  to  kill  myself;  I  was,  my 
dear." 


Oh,  sir !  pray,  pray  don't." 


"  For  your  sake,  my  sweet  angel  V* 
"  Yes,  for  my  sake,  if  such  a  poor 
girl  as  me  can  persuade  noble  gentle- 
men." 

**  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  I  won*t ; 
no,  I'll  live ;  but  why  live?  Hell  and 
fury,  if  I  do  live  I'm  miserable  without 
you;  I  am,  —  you  know  I  am, — you 
adorable,  beautiful,  cruel,  wicked  Ca- 
therine 1" 

Catherine's  reply  to  this  was  "La, 
bless  me !  I  do  believe  your  horse  is 
running  away ;"  and  so  he  was ;  for, 
having  finished  his  meal  in  the  hedge, 
he  first  looked  towards  his  master  and 
paused,  as  it  were,  irresolutely;  then, 
fjy  a  sudden  impulse,  flinging  up  his 
tail  and  his  hind  legs,  he  scampered 
down  the  road. 

Mrs.  Hayes  ran  lightly  after  the 
horse,  and  the  captain  after  Mrs. 
Hayes ;  and  the  horse  ran  quicker  and 
quicker  every  moment,  and  might  have 
led  them  a  long  chase ;  when,  lo !  de- 
bouching from  a  twist  in  the  road,  came 
the  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
under  Mr.  Brock.  The  moment  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  village,  that 
gentleman  had  desired  the  blacksmith 
v  to  dismount,  and  had  himself  jumped 
into  the  saddle,  maintaining  the  subor- 
dination of  his  army  by  drawing  a  pis- 
tol, and  swearing  that  he  would  blow 
out  the  brains  of  any  person  who  at- 
tempted to  run.  When  the  captain's 
horse  came  near  the  detachment  he 
paused,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
caught  by  Tummas  Bullock,  who  held 
him  until  the  owner  and  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine came  up. 

Mr.  Bullock  looked  comically  grave 
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when  he  saw  the  pair ;  but  the  corporal 
graciously  saluted  Mrs*  Catherine,  and 
said  it  was  a  fine  day  for  walking. 

"  La,  sir,  and  so  it  is/'  said  she, 
panting  in  a  very  pretty  and  distress- 
ing way,  "  but  not  for  running.  I  do 
protest — ha! — and  tow  that  I  really 
can  scarcely  stand.  I'm  so  tired  of 
running  after  that  naughty,  naughty 
horse ! ' 

"How  do,  Cattern?"  said  Thomas, 
"  zee,  I  be  going  a  zouldering  because 
thee  wouldn't  have  me  j"  and  here  Mr. 
Bullock  grinned.  Mrs.  Catherine  made 
no  sort  of  reply,  but  protested  once 
more  she  should  die  of  running.  If 
the  truth  were  toW,  she  was  somewhat 
vexed  at  the  arrival  of  the  corporal's  de- 
tachment, and  had  had  very  serious 
thoughts  of  finding  herself  quite  tired 
just  as  he  came  in  sight. 

A  sudden  thought  brought  a  smile 
of  bright  satisfaction  in  tlie  captain's 
eyes,-' he  mounted  the  horse  which 
Tummas  still  held,— "  Tired,  Mrs.  Ca* 
tharine  1"  said  he,  '*  and  for  my  sake  ? 
By  Heavens,  you  sha'n't  walk  a  step 
farther!  No,  you  shall  ride  back  with 
a  guard  of  honour!  Back  to  the  vil- 
lage, gentlemen!  —  right  about  face! 
Shew  those  fellows,  corporal,  how  to 
right  about  face.  Now,  my  dear,  mount 


behind  me  on  Snowball ;  he's  easy  as 
a  sedan.  Put  your  dear  little  foot  on 
the  toe  of  ray  boot ;  there  now,  —  up ! 
jump  !  —  hurrah  !" 

"  Tknt'i  not  the  way,  captain,"  shouted 
out  Thomas,  still  holding  on  the  rein 
as  the  horse  began  to  move ;  (>  thee 
woant  goo  with  him,  will  thee,  Catty  V* 

But  Mrs.  Catherine,  though  she 
turned  away  her  head,  never  let  go  her 
hold  round  the  captains  waist;  and  he, 
swearing  a  dreadful  oath  at  Thomas, 
struck  him  across  the  face  and  hands 
with  his  riding-whip;  and  the  poor 
fellow,  who,  at  the  first  cut,  still  held 
on  the  rein,  dropped  it  at  the  second  ; 
and*  as  the  pair  galloped  off,  sate  down 
on  the  roadside,  and  fairly  began  to 
v/eep. 

**  March,  you  dog !"  shouted  out  the 
corporal  a  minute  after ;  and  so  he  did  : 
and  when  next  he  saw  Mrs.  Catherine 
she  vms  the  captain's  lady  sure  enough, 
and  wore  a  gray  hat  with  a  blue  feather, 
and  red  riding-coat  trimmed  with  silver 
lace.  But  Tttomas  was  then  on  a  bare- 
backed horse;  which  Corporal  Brock 
was  flanking  round  a  ring,  and  he  was 
so  occupied  looking  between  his  horse's 
ears,  that  he  had  no  time  to  cry  then, 
and  at  length  got  the  better  of  his 
*\  1 1  u  c  li  TH€i)  t  * 


This  being  a  good  opportunity  for  closing  Chapter  I ,  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  make  some  apologies  to  the  public  for  introducing  them  to  characters  that  are 
so  utterly  worthless;  as  we  confess  all  out  heroes,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bullock,  to  be.  In  this  we  have  consulted  nature  and  history,  rather  than  the 
prevailing  taste  and  the  general  manner  of  authors.  The  amusing  novel  of  Ernest 
Maltraverst  fbr  instance,  opens  with  a  seduction ;  but  then  it  is  performed  by 
people  of  the  strictest  virtue  on  both  sides;  and  there  is  so  much  religion  and 
philosophy  in  the  heart  of  the  seducer,  so  much  tender  innocence  in  the  soul  of 
the  seduced,  that — bless  the  little  dears!  —  their  very  peccadilloes  make  one  in- 
terested in  them ;  and  their  naughtiness  becomes  quite  sacred,  so  deliciously  is 
it  described.  Now,  if  we  are  to  be  interested  by  rascally  actions,  let  us  have 
them  with  plain  faces,  and  let  them  be  performed,  not  by  virtuous  philosophers, 
but  by  rascals.  Another  clever  class  of  novelists  adopt  the  contrary  system,  and 
create  interest  by  making  their  rascals  perform  virtuous  actions.  Against  these 
popular  plans  we  here  solemnly  appeal.  We  say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels  act 
like  rogues,  and  your  honest  men  like  honest  men ;  don't  let  us  have  any  juggling 
and  thimblerigging  with  virtue  and  vice,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  three  volumes,  the 
bewildered  reader  shall  not  know  which  is  which;  don't  let  us  find  ourselves 
kindling  at  the  generous  qualities  of  thieves,  and  sympathising  with  the  rascalities 
of  uoble  hearts.  For  our  own  part,  we  know  what  the  public  likes,  and  have 
chosen  rogues  for  our  characters,  and  have  taken  a  story  from  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  which  we  hope  to  follow  out  to  edification.  Among  the  rogues,  at 
least,  we  will  have  nothing  that  sliall  be  mistaken  for  virtues.  And  if  the  British 
public  (after  calling  for  three  or  four  editions)  shall  give  up,  not  only  our  rascals, 
but  the  rascals  of  all  other  authors,  we  shall  be  content,— we  shall  apply  to 
government  for  a  pension,  and  think  that  our  duty  is  done. 

I.S.  Jfj». 

Cold  Bath  Fulds,  15th  April. 
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CIJRVELF.Y  J  OR,  THE  MAT?  07  HONOUR. 


It  would  be  petty  affectation  if  we 
were  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  real 
intent  of  this  book,  in  its  most  mate- 
rial parts.  Lad v  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  has 
made  it  a  vehicle  for  displaying  what, 
according  to  her  feelings,  justly  or  un- 
j  ust  ly  excited ,  is  the  character  of  her  hus- 
band. Now,  we  are  not  generally  ac- 
cused of  being  particularly  squeamish 
in  our  expressions  of  liking  or  disliking ; 
and  as  it  is  no  secret  that  for  many  rea- 
sons the  new  baronet  is  no  favourite  of 
ours,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
make  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  ma- 
terials here  laid  amply  before  us  for  the 
annoyance  of  a  literary  and  political 
antagonist.  But  the  very  circumstance 
of  our  being  on  no  good  terms  with 
the  for-the-present  Whig  M.P.  for 
Lincoln  restrains  our  pen  from  touch- 
ing loo  sharply  on  affairs  unconnected 
with  his  public  career.  We  shall  there- 
fore do  our  readers  the  injustice  of  mak- 
ing this  article  less  piqudnt  and  peppery 
than,  if  we  were  not  by  some  influence 
kept  quiet,  it  would,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
have  been  in  our  power  to  render  it. 

When  this  novel  was  announced,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  Sir  E.  L. 
Bulwer  was  intended  to  be  the  M  hero  ;M 
an  idea  quickly  dispelled  when  its  se- 
cond title,  "The  Man  ofllonour,"  was 
given  by  his  lady  to  the  public.  The 
Man  of  Honour  in  the  book  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Augustus  Mow- 
bray, who  in  due  course  of  time  be- 
comes, by  the  ordinary  lot  of  novels, 
the  Marquess  of  Cheveley.  He  is  some- 
what of  the  Lord  Byron  sort  of  gentle- 
man. 

"  Heir  to  a  marquisate  nnd  immense 
wealth,  his  father  dying  when  be  was 
little  more  than  five  years  old,  and  hia 
mother  before  he  was  twenty,  Augustus 
Mowbray  was  the  spoiled  child  of  nature 
and  fortune  ;  consequently,  at  the  age  of 
eight-and-twenty  (the  period  when  this 
history  commences),  he  had  begun  to 
consider  mankind  as  divided  into  two 
great  classes, — the  boreing  and  the  bored ; 
the  first  being  formed  by  those  who  write 
and  talk,  and  the  latter  bv  those  who  read 
and  listen,  '  bias*  sur  tout.'  Hia  creed 
was  taken  from  that  pithy  line  in  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  which  asserts  that 
'  naught  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
is  naught.'   This  truth,  which  he  felt 


erery  moment  of  his  life,  strange  to  say, 
only  impelled  him  the  more  violently  to 
be  eternallf  in  search  of  something.  The 
unknown  future  was  always  to  him  '  that 
blest  Canaan  that  should  come  at  last  f 
and  locomotion  he  deemed  the  only  me- 
thod by  which  it  could  be  attained." 

He  travels  to  Italy  in  company  with 
is  friend  Saville,  stops  on  the  road, 
encounters  the  usual  wonders  and  ca- 
lamities ;  and,  while  visiting  Lord  By- 
ron's house  on  Lake  Leman,  meets  with 
a  Major  Nonplus,  whose  character  we 
extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  shrewd 
powers  of  observation  of  Lady  Bulwer. 
The  man  is  well  known  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  where  is  it  we  do  not  meet  him  ? 

"  Major  Nonplus  was  one  of  those, 
managing  mortals,  who,  with  little 
or  credit,  always  contrived  to  keep 
more  carriages,  horses,  and  houses,  than 
any  one  else  ;  he  was  also  one  of  those 


making 


the  world,'  always  bent  upon 
every  body  comfortable,  and  therefore  sue 
ceeding  in  making  every  body  miserable. 
Had  a  dowager  manoeuvred  so  as  her 
daughter  should  sit  next  a  duke's  eldest 
son,  or  a  snobbish  millionaire  of  a  coa  Dis- 
member, at  dinner.  Major  Nonplus  in- 
stantly started  up  and  divided  them,  on 
the  gallant  and  facetious  plea  that  he 
could  not  possibly  sit  next  to  Mrs.  Non- 
plus (to  whose  tender  mercies  he  had 
been  purposely  consigned).  Was  be 
admitted  to  a  morning  visit  by  some 
Johnny  Raw  of  a  footman  (for,  in  all 
houses  where  he  had  appeared  twice, 
a  preventive  porter  was  stationed,  who 
knew  him  to  be  contraband),  and  saw 
two  friends  confidentially  conversing,  he 
invariably  outstayed  the  first  comer, 
thinking  that  the  host  or  hostess  would 
enjoy  an  agreeable  '  tete-a-tete '  with  him 
*  when  the  coast  voas  clmr.'  Did  he  en- 
counter two  lovers  in  a  shady  walk,  he 
instantly  joined  them,  '  fearing  the  voung 
people  might  be  dull.'  Did  the  mother  of 
five  '  pelican  daughters'  (all  unmarried) 
happen  to  observe,  with  a  sigh,  that  she 
had  never  been  at  Clifton  but  once,  when 
her  youngest  darling,  Jemima,  bad  the 
scarlet  fever,  the  major  instantly  observed, 
with  that  chronological  memory  so  dread- 
fully prevalent  among  common  people, 
'  Ah,  I  perfectly  remember :  it  was  there 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you. 
Let  me  see  :  that  was  in  the  autumn  of 
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urobin  of  four  or  five  year*  old  ;  and  a 
remarkably  clever,  forward  little  thing 
she  was  too — any  one  would  have  taken 
her  for  seven  or  eight  True,  I  assure 
you  ;  I  never  flatter. 

"  Did  he  encounter  an  acquaintance  in 
a  packet,  whose  wife,  some  three  years 
before,  might  have  eloped  from  him,  the 
major  would  instantly,  before  the  assem- 
bled audience  on  the  Quarterdeck,  grasp 
his  hand,  and,  calling  him  by  his  name, 
assure  him,  though  he  had  never  written 
to  him  since  poor  Mrs.  So-and-So's 
tnithap,  that  he  most  sincerely  pitied  him. 
Did  he  venture  to  bet  on  a  rubber,  when 
congratulated  upon  his  good  luck  in  win- 
ning by  the  person  he  had  betted  upon, 
he  would  reply,  with  an  amiable  candour 
that  boiHea  all  description,  '  My  dear  fel- 
low, I  owe  it  all  to  you  :  I  saw  you  re- 
voke when  your  adversary's  queen  was 
out,  and  then  I  knew  the  game  must  be 
yours,  and  so  I  betted  upon  you.' 

"  The  major,  though  no  logician,  was 
rich  in  proverbs,  which  he  called  to  his 
assistance  upon  all  occasions ;  and  one 
be  practically  illustrated  in  his  costume, 
viz.  that  '  familiarity  breeds  contempt ,' 
for  which  reason  there  was  always  a 
species  of  Scotch  divorce  subsisting  be- 
tween his  waistcoat  and  trousers,  and 
between  the  latter  and  his  Wellington 
boots ;  though,  to  be  sure,  as  '  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  in  the 
shape  of  great  rotundity  of  form,  these 
garments  had  not  altogether  the  merit  of 
prescience  in  the  respectful  distance  they 
kept  from  each  other.  There  was  one 
very  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
Major  Nonplus,  which  was,  that  no  one 
ever  yet  met  him,  that  be  had  not  either 
just  come  into  a  legacy  of  70,000/.,  or 
just  been  defrauded  out  of  a  similar  sum. 
The  former  solved  the  enigma  of  a  house 
in  Park  Lane,  and  a  stud  at  Melton  ; 
while  the  latter  as  satisfactorily  account- 
ed for  a  cottage  in  the  Tyrol.  But  whe- 
ther the  aforesaid  70,000/.  was  among 
the  fashionable  arrivals  or  departures  in 
the  major's  fate,  it  made  little  differ- 
ence in  his  hospitality,  which,  however, 
was  always  in  the  future  tense  ;  and 
though  twrt  of  an  invitation  to  his  bouse, 
at  which  ever  side  of  the  Channel  the  in- 
vited found  himself,  yet  he  could  only 
hail  it,  as  the  witches  hailed  Macbeth  on 
his  thane  of  Cawdor-ship, '  that  is  to  be.* 
Among  his  other  delightful  attributes, 
he  seemed  to  have  realised  Sir  Boyle 
Koacbe's  idea  of  a  bird,  and  possess  the 
power  of  being  '  in  two  places  at  once  ;' 
for  no  sooner  had  A  left  him,  '  taking  tea 
and  toast  upon  the  wall  of  China,'  than 
B  would  write  word  he  had  encountered 
him 

'  'Mid  the  blacks  of  Carolina.' " 
From  this  busy  gossip,  whose  con- 


versation is  most  amusingly  detailed, 
they  learn  that  Lord  and  Lady  de  Clif- 
ford, with  Miss  Neville,  are  in  Milan  ; 
apiece  of  intelligence  which  seems  to 
affect  his  companions  in  no  small  de- 
gree. They  proceed  on  their  journey, 
visiting  Ferney,  Coppet,  Millerie,  and 
so  forth — passing  the  Simplon  in  due 
course ;  and  reaching  Milan,  as  in  duty 
bound,  on  "  one  of  those  bright,  balmy, 
thoroughly  Italian  days,  lliat  make  one 
feel  very  much  as  one  fancies  a  chry- 
salis must  feel  when  it  is  turning  into 
a  butterfly,  and  expanding  into  a  new 
and  happier  existence."  In  a  very 
short  time,  they  join  the  circle  of  the 
De  Cliffords.  As  we  are  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  loves  of  Mr.  Sa- 
ville  and  Miss  Neville,  we  shall  let 
them  pass,  to  come  to  the  introduction 
of  Mowbray  to  Lady  de  Clifford.  What 
sort  of  a  person  her  ladyship  was,  or  is, 
may  be  known  from  the  following  de- 
scription : 

"  Lady  de  Clifford  was  taller  than  her 
sister ;  her  beauty  was  altogether  of  a 
different  kind.  Her  bead,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  placed  upon  her  shoulders, 
was  quite  as  classical  as  Fanny's ;  but 
then  the  contour  was  more  that  of  Juno 
than  of  Psyche.  Her  features,  too,  were 
small,  yet  perfect ;  a  little,  a  very  little, 
loss  Greek  than  her  sister's,  but  more 
piquant,  with  a  nose  that  I  can  only  de- 
scribe by  calling  it  epigrammatic  :  it 
could  not  bare  belonged  to  a  fool,  or 
even  to  a  dull  person.  There  was  some- 
thing queenlike  about  her,  but  then  it 
was  her  air  only  ;  for  though  dazzling 
was  the  word  every  one  felt  inclined  to 
apply  to  her  appearance,  yet  she  had 
quite  as  much  prettiness  as  beauty ; 
that  is,  she  had  all  the  feminine  delicacy 
and  fascination  of  a  merely  pretty  wo- 
man, with  all  the  dignity  and  splendour 
of  a  perfectly  beautiful  one.  In  short, 
prettiness  might  be  said  to  be  the  detail 
of  her  features,  and  beautv  their  effect. 
Her  eyes  were  '  darkly,  deeply,  beauti- 
fully blue  and  the  long  dark  fringes 
that  shadowed  them  gave  a  Marillo.hke 
soilness  to  her  cheek  when  she  looked 
down.  Her  complexion  would  have  been 
too  brilliant,  bad  it  not  changed  almost 
as  often  as  the  rose  clouds  in  an  Italian 
sky ;  for  it  varied  as  though  each  passing 
thought  reflected  its  shadow  upon  ber 
face.  Her  mouth  and  teeth  would  have 
baffled  the  imagination  of  a  painter,  or 
the  description  of  a  poet ;  and  her  smile 
was  blight, 

'  Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is 
upon, 

When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs 
in  the  sun.' 
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To  the  greatest  strength  of  character  she 
united  the  mildest  disposition  ;  and  with 
all  was,  what  her  sex  so  rarely  are, 
'  though  witty,  wise.'  Few  women  could 
boaat  her  solid  and  almost  universal  in. 
formation  ;  yet  was  there  nothing  of  the 
'  precieuae  about  her,  no  attempt  at 
display,  no  contempt  for  the  ignorance 
of  others;  in  short,  good  sense  did  for 
her  manners  what  religion  did  for  her 
character, — blent,  purified,  and  harmo- 
nised each  separate  or  opposing  quality, 
without  the  main  springs  ever  ruggedly 
or  obtrusively  appearing  to  taunt  others 
with  their  lack  of  them.7' 

With  this  "  solid  and  almost  uni- 
versal "  lady ,  Mowbray,  of  course,  lost 
no  time  in  falling  in  love  ;  a  proceed- 
ing very  naughty,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  approved  of,  for  there  was  a  Lord 
de  ClifTord  in  the  way — and  a  nice 
sort  of  man  that  same  Lord  de  Clifford 
appears  to  have  been. 

"  Lord  de  Clifford  was  a  perpendicular, 
stately  personage,  aspiring  towards  seven 
feet :  he  gave  one  the  idea  of  never  even 
in  sleep  having  been  guilty  of  an  easy 
position  :  the  vulgar  term  of  '  he  looks 
as  if  he  bad  swallowed  a  poker,'  was 
completely  exemplified  in  his  appearance. 
He  had  straight,  stiff,  and  obstinate  (very 
obstinate)  brown  hair ;  very  small,  light, 
gray  eyes  ,  a  nose  so  aquiline,  that  if  it 
had  appeared  on  paper,  instead  of  on  a 
human  face,  would  have  been  pronounced 
a  caricature.  His  upper  lip  was  straight, 
and  of  that  inordinate  length  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  affidavit  of  the  face  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  owner's  character.  It  is, 
after  this,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add, 
tli at  he  always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  gilt 
buttons  of  an  evening,  with  n  buge  and 
very  white  stiff  cravat,  that  looked  cut 
out  of  stone,  after  the  Tam  O'Shanter 
order  of  sculpture. 

"  Nature  seemed  to  have  given  him  a 
sort  of  rag-bag  of  a  mind,  made  up  of  the 
strangest  and  most  incongruous  odds  and 
ends  possible,  with  a  clumsy  kind  of  ar- 
rogance of  all-work  to  arrange  it,  that 
was  continually  adding  to  its  confusion. 
His  information,  such  as  it  was  (though 
he  aimed  at  the  universal),  might  be 
compared  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  printed 
upside  down  j  and  the  curious  and  gi- 
gantic pomposity  with  which  he  dealt 
out  the  smallest  and  most  commonplace 
fact,  reminded  one  of  an  elephant,  with 
mighty  effort,  bowing  out  its  trunk  to 
pick  up  a  pin's  head  or  a  piece  of  thread. 
Among  his  mass  of  information,  geology, 
of  course,  had  not  been  neglected  j  and 
having  heard  at  school,  or  elsewhere, 
that,  did  the  world  lose  but  the  smallest 
atom  of  its  gravity,  it  would  be  at  an  end, 


ho  always  seemed  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  important  atom  on 
which  its  existeuce  depended  ;  and  aL«o 
wsa  of  opinion  that  so  great  a  man  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
the  universe,  and  therefore  took  care 
never  to  lose  an  atom  of  bis  own  gravity  ; 
for  which  reason,  strange  to  say,  be  was 
never  known  to  catch  the  infection  when 
others  were  laughing  at  him.  In  politics, 
be  was  an  ultra-Liberal  fit  gives  more 
scope  for  declamation)  ;  in  private  life 
(as  is  the  general  pendant  to  public  libe- 
rality), he  was  a  tyrannical  autocrat,  s 
Caligula  in  his  clemency,  and  a  Draco 
in  his  displeasure.     Whatever  apper- 
tained to  him  was  always  the  best  and 
most  faultless  in  the  world  —  all  except- 
ing his  wife  :  she  was  not  of  his  imme- 
diate stock — merely  a  graft — which  ac- 
counted for  all  her  faults  ;  that,  among 
the  rest,  of  his  never  being  able  (inces- 
santly as  he  impressed  it  on  her)  to  eet 
ner  xo  ieei  anu  appreciate  ner  wonuenui 
good  fortune  in  being  wedded  to  him, 
which  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
she  had  left  the  nursery  at  her  mother's 
commands  to  marry  him  :  not  but  what 
Lady  de  Clifford  was,  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  what  any  other  man  would 
have  considered  perfection  for  a  wife ; 
but,  then,  for  such  superhuman  merits  as 
his,  what  could  be  good  enough  ?  Still 
it  might  have  puzzled  even  him  to  find  a 
real  fault  in  her ;  for  had  she,  to  her 
other  rare  qualities,  added  the  rarest  of 
all,  that  of  being  able  to  adore  him.  she 
could  not  have  anticipated,  and  pre- 
vented, and  studied  every  wish  of  his, 
with  more  scrupulous  devotion  and  de- 
licacy than  she  did.  This  his  selfishness 
could  not  help  feeling,  though  his  heart, 
or  his  memory',  never  recollected  it,  or 
he  could  not  have  subjugated  her  so 
completely  to  the  surveillance,  inter, 
ference,  and  petty  tyranny  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  as  he  did.    But  then 
they  were  his  family,  and,  consequently, 
must  know  better  about  every  thing, 
from  the  dressing  of  a  child  to  the 
drowning  of  a  puppy,  than  any  wife 
could  possibly  do.    Not  that  he  did  not, 
imbruted  as  he  was,  see  his  wife's  supe- 
riority—  for  no  one  could,  when  occasion 
required,  make  more  use  of  her  talents  : 
but  then  ho  liked  to  try  and  make  his 
family,  the  world,  and  especially  herself, 
believe  that  she  was  as  ignorant  and  in. 
ferior  as,  according  to  his  opinions,  every 
woman  ought  to  be." 

Having  thus  introduced  the  parties, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  go  on  with 
the  slory — so  far  as  these  characters 
are  concerned.   Saville,  after  the  pro- 

Ser  quantity  of  roughness  incidental  to 
ie  course  of  true  love,  is  *  united  n  to 
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Fanny  Neville.  De  Clifford,  after  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  a  great  brute,  a  great 
bore,  and  a  great  ruffian,  breaks  his 
neck,  like  a  dutiful  bad  husband  ;  and 
his  widow  consoles  herself  for  the  loss 
by  marrying  Mowbray. 

This  is  the  main  trunk  ;  but  a  very 
considerable  branch  is  to  be  found  in 
the  story  of  Mary  Lee. 

"  Mary  Lee,  about  three  years  before 
the  present  period  of  our  history,  had 
been  the  belle  of  the  village.  She  was 
deservedly  the  pride  of  her  father  and 
brothers.  Mother  she  had  none.  There 
was  not  a  young  man  within  ten  miles 
round  that  was  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
an  admirer  of  hers ;  and  every  matron  m 
Blichingly  cited  her  as  a  patron  of  in- 
dustry, goodness,  and  filial  affection: 
and  although  she  bore  off  the  palm  of 
beauty  triumphantly  from  all  her  village 
rivals,  yet  such  were  her  unvarying 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  active  real  to 
oblige,  that  there  was  not  one  amongst 
them  who  (even  under  that  severest  test 
of  female  friendship,  the  loss  of  an  ad- 
uiirer  on  her  account)  could  find  it  in 
their  hearts  either  to  envy  or  dislike  her 
— two  feelings,  by  the  bye,  which  are  ge- 
nerally synonymous  in  the  human  heart. 
Did  any  girl,  more  addicted  to  the  cull, 
ing  of  kingcups  and  the  chasing  of  butter- 
flies, desert  the  dull  monotonies  of  hem- 
ming and  sewing  for  green  lanes  and 
greener  meadows,  and  so  leave  some 
task  unfinished  to  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  some  angry-  gran  dam's  or  school- 
mistress's just  displeasure  was  to  be 
dreaded,  it  was  ever  avoided  by  Mary 
Lee's  good-natured  aud  prompt  comple- 
tion of  the  neglected  work.  Many  a 
long-puzzled-over  sum  had  sho  ulso  cast 
up  with  a  quickness  and  fractional  cor- 
rectness, that  might  have  excited  the 
envy,  while  it  compelled  the  admiration, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume ;  she  was,  moreover, 
ieruaine  pulMqve  to  the  whole  hamlet ; 
her  garden  boasted  rarer  and  better  cul- 
tivated flowers  than  any  other  cottage  in 
Blichitigly.  No  wonder,  then,  that  her 
bees  produced 


honey  than  any  of 
her  neighbours';  her  poultry,  too,  had 
gained  a  well-merited  reputation,  which 
made  it  sought  after  by  every  house- 
keeper far  and  near ;  while  her  hens  al- 
ways laid  sooner  and  later  than  any  ono 
else's  ;  yet  all  of  these  was  she  ready  to 
give,  or  to  lend,  as  the  occasion  might 
require,  to  her  less  fortunate  neighbours." 

This  girl  is  seen  by  Lord  De  Clif- 
ford, and  he  takes  a  fancy  to  her. 

"  It  would  be  a  useless,  as  well  as  a 
disgusting  task,  to  detail  the  minutix  of 
villany  bv  which  Lord  De  Clifford  had 
1  poor  Mary  Lee's  ruin.  Suffice 


it  to  say.  that  bv  passing  himself  off  for 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  farmer,  and  per- 
sonating the  character  in  the  alternate 
fascinations  of  velveteen  shooting-jackets, 
and  blue  coats  and  gilt  buttons,  he  con. 
trived  to  meet  her  every  where—but  in 
her  father's  house  — for  three  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  get  her 
to  consent  to  a  secret,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  a  mock  marriage.  In  vain  poor 
Mary  implored  him  to  allow  her  to  con- 
fide the  secret  te  her  father,  even  when, 
if  she  did  not  do  so,  her  disgrace  must 
become  inevitable.  Still  be  persisted 
that  her  doing  so  would  ruin  him  with 
bis  father  t  And  w  hat  misery,  what  rain , 
what  shame,  will  not  the  devotion  of  a 
woman's  heart  endure,  to  ward  off  a 
shadow  of  either  from  what  she  loves  I 
And  is  man's  return  ever  to  be  what  it 
ever  has  been — insult,  injury,  and  de- 
sertion I  Ay,  even  so.  When  Mary 
Lee's  child  was  born,  in  vain  her  poor 
heart-stricken  father  implored  her  only 
to  let  him  know  who  was  the  author  of 
her  disgrace ;  in  vain  he  promised  par- 
don if  she  would :  still  was  she  inex- 
orable, merely  assuring  him,  with  many 
bitter  tears,  that  she  was  not  disgraced, 
and  that  he  should  know  all  in  good 
time.  i 

"  Meanwhile  Lord  De  Clifford,  the 
soivdisaat  William  Dale,  grew  less  punc- 
tual at  their  trysting-place,  a  green  dell 
about  three  miles  from  old  Lee's  cottage, 
called  the  Fairies'  Bath,  from  a  rivulet 
that  terminated  in  a  little  oval  pond  of 
crystal  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
smooth  pebbles  were  to  be  seen,  looking 
round  and  white  as  daisies.  On  the 
summit  of  a  rock  rich  in  flowering  shrubs, 
at  the  northern  end  of  this  dell,  was  the 
ruin  of  an  old  abbey,  whose  vaults  were 
supposed  to  be  the  repository  of  the  con- 
traband treasures  of  a  gang  of  smugglers, 
who,  through  the  medium  of  their  coad- 
jutors, the  gipsies,  bad  them  conveyed 
from  a  small  seaport  not  fifteen  miles 
distant.  It  was  from  the  ruined  aisle  of 
this  old  abbey  that  Lowi  De  Clifford  was 


throwiug 
the  stood  1 


Three  months  (during  a  pretended  ab- 
sence of  bis  into  Norfolk)  had  now 
elapsed  since  they  had  met  there.  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer  evening.  The 
sun  was  flooding  the  glen,  and  pressing 
it  to  her  purple  west  with  farewell  looks 
of  golden  light,  the  distant  lowing  of  the 
cattle  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard 
ssve  the  dreamy  humming  of  insects,  for 

1  Life  in  its  myriad  form  was  on  the  wing, 

when  Mary  Lee,  her  child  nestled  in  her 
bosom,  and  her  heart  beating  high  within 
it,  once  .more  repaired  to  the  dell.  She 
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time  listening  in 
the  well-known  signal,  till 
silence  became  audible  from  the  painful 
acutenesa  of  her  own  anxiety ;  but  at 


length,  instead  of  the  accustomed  stone, 
a  heavy  packet  fell  at  her  feet, — she 
opened  it,  and  beheld  ten  sovereigns  en- 
closed in  a  paper,  on  which  were  written 
these  words: — 

Mary,— I  cannot  stsy  a  moment, 
business  of  consequence  prevents  me ;  I 
send  you  ten  pounds,  for  fear  you  should 
ley. 

'  Yours, 

«  William  Dale.' 
„•  Mary's  first  impulse  was  rapidly 
to  ascend  the  little  winding  path  that  led 
to  the  ruins,  but  she  wss  atartled  back  by 
hearing  the  loud,  quick  echo  of  a  horse  s 
hoofs,  galloping  along  the  upper  road ;  and 
each  echo  seemed  to  rush  through  and 
trample  on  her  heart.  Again  she  looked 
at  the  few  cold  words  contained  in  the 
letter  she  still  held,—*  business  of  con- 
sequence!' she  repeated,  'what  busi- 
ness could,  what  business  ought  to  pre- 
vent him,  for  one  moment  only— for  one 
moment  from  seeing  me — from  aeeing 
his  child — whom  he  hss  never  yet  seen  1 
Money,  why  should  he  send  me  money  1 
He  never  did  so  before :  I  don't  want 
money.' 

"  Hero  poor  Mary  burst  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  tears,  which  were  only  checked 
by  the  cries  of  her  child,  who  was  bo- 
ffinninc;  to  feel  the  increasing  chilliness 
of  the  Sir.  •  Poor  little  thing !'  said  she, 
hushing  it,  '  no  wonder  you  ery,  you 
bare  cause  to  cry,  when  he  would  not 
stay  even  one  moment  to  look  upon 
you,— he  who  has  never  yet  done  so  V 
And  at  this  reflection  her  tears  flowed 
afresh :  but  as  ahe  retraced  her  steps 
homeward,  she  recollected  site  must  sup- 
press her  affliction  before  her  poor  father, 
who  was  already  sufficiently  aggrieved 
on  her  account ;  and  then,  with  all  the 
sophistry  of  a  woman's  nature,  which 
always  endeavours  to  make  excuses  for 
what  it  lores,  even  when  there  are  none 
to  be  made  — '  He  was  busy,  he  was 
burned,  perliaps,  aud  men  are  not  like 
women,  they  never  think  of  other  people's 
feelings  when  they  are  engaged  or  in  a 
hurry.   It  was,  it  must  be  so,  for  even 
was  he  neglectful  of  her,  he  could  not 
but  be  anxious  to  see  his  child  whom  he 
had  never  yet  beheld.'   So  argued  poor 
Mary,  till  false  hope  again  filled  the 
aching  void  that  disappointment  had  left 
in  her  heart.   But  again  she  repaired  to 
the  dell,  and  this  time  she  waited  till  past 
midnight,  drenched  with  rain,  and  almost 
blinded  with  lightning  j  but  he  never 
came." 

AH  kinds  of  misery,  of  course,  fol- 
low; and  when  by  chance  Mary  Lee 


discovers  that  the  soi-disant  William 
Dale  is  Lord  De  Clifford,  he  plays 
villanous  tricks  by  the  dozen ;  denies 
his  identity;  endeavours  to  prove  the 
girl  insane ;  has  her  clapped,  and  her 
father  too,  into  gaol ;  tried  for  an  afrntr 
got  up  by  his  lordship  in  a  Caleb 
Williams  fashion;  arraigned  in  miracul- 
ous style,  and  acquitted  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  found  in  any  common  law, 
and  then  let  loose  at  the  end  of  the 
novel  to  live  and  be  happy,  according 
to  the  usual  authorities. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  outline  of 
the  two  stories  of  Cheveley.  lady 
Lytton  Bulwer  has  done  nothing  better 
or  worse  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
making  real  events  subservient  to  the 
interest  of  a  tale.  In  one  of  his  most 
famous  books,  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  he  confesses  that  he  does  no 
more  than  adhere  to  an  old  Scotch 
story. 

u  By  many,"  he  says,  "  this  tale  may 
be  deemed  overstrained,  romantic,  and 
composed  by  the  wild  imagination  of 
an  author,  desirous  of  gratifying  the 
popular  appetite  for  the  horrible ;  but 
those  who  are  read  in  the  private  family 
history  of  Scotland  during  the  period 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  will  readily 
discover,  through  the  disguise  of  bor- 
rowed names  and  added  incidents,  the 
leading  particulars  of  kv  oweb  true 

TALE. 

The  master  of  our  modern  novel-writ- 
ing here  admits  that  circumstances  may 
be  added, and  incidents  invented,  which 
in  spirit,  though  not  in  fact,  harmonise 
with  his  tale ;  and  in  like  manner  we  are 
to  make  due  allowance  for  what  is 
reality  aud  what  romance  in  the  novel 
of  Cheveley.  We  hope  that  there  is 
but  little  or  no  truth  for  the  harsher  and 
darker  features  of  the  couduct  of  Lord 
De  Clifford  to  Mary  Lee,  and  that  the 
event  on  which  it  is  founded  (for  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  story)  is  no  worse  than  the  com- 
monplace calamity  that  happens  so 
often, 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  learns  too  late  that  men  betray  /' 

which  is  bad  enough  without  darkening 
it  by  projects  of  treachery,  perjury, 
tyranny,  contemplated  murder,  oppres- 
sion, and  baseness  of  every  kind.  If 
the  person  for  whom  Lord  De  Clifford 
is  generally  intended,  could  have  ever 
behaved  half  as  infamously  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  novel,  he  is  not  merely 
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unfit  for  society  or  station,  but,  in  the 
indignant  words  of  Macduff,  "  unfit 
to  live."  We  should  also  hope  that 
the  picture  of  Lord  De  ClirTora's  mo- 
ther is  overcharged,  at  least  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  conniving  at  the  pro- 
fligacies, or  rather  openly  pandering  to 
the  vices,  of  her  sons.  Instances  of  the 
kind  may  have  occurred,  but  surely 
not  to  the  shameless  degree  here  ex- 
hibited. In  like  manner  we  must  think 
that  the  Lady  De  Clifford  of  the  novel 
is  not  in  every  respect  identified  with  tlie 
lady  who  sits  for  the  principal  features  of 
her  character.  There  is,  we  should  trust, 
no  Mr.  Mowbray  in  the  real  case, 
for  he  is  a  sadly  dangerous  neighbour 
to  a  married  lady's  toilet.  The  scene 
where  he  discovers  her  fainting  from  tlie 
effects  of  a  blow  given  by  lier  husband, 
is  remarkably  tender.  While  hanging 
over  her  in  passionate  love,  and  en- 
deavouring to  revive  her,  he  finds  about 

"  A  very  slight  Venetian  chain ;  he 
drew  it  out,  ana  attached  to  it  was  the 
litte  purple  enamel  watch  be  had  given 
young  Julia.  He  touched  the  spring  me- 
chanically, the  watch  opened,  aud  a  white 
leaf  dropped  out :  be  raised  it,  thinking 
it  might  be  a  bit  of  paper  that  the  child 
had  placed  there  ;  but,  on  examining  it, 
it  proved  to  be  the  dried  leaf  of  a  water- 
lily,  folded,  and  in  small  rose-eoloured 
letters  were  painted  on  it  the  day  and 
hour  he  bad  plucked  it  at  Como. 

"  '  By  heavens  she  loves  me  !'  cried 
he  exultingly,  as  he  kissed  and  replaced 

When  she  revives  he  bursts  forth  into 
the  following  flood  of  eloquence: — 

"  'Julia!'  cried  he,  seizing  her  prof, 
fered  band,  and  kneeling  passionately  be- 
fore her,  '  all  disguise  is  useless  — the 
veil  is  rent-. the  idol  has  revealed  its 
own  mysteries  —  the  dense  masses  of 
doubt  __of  danger — ay,  and  of  duty,  that 
concealed  them,  have  crumbled  around 
us,  and  the  immutable  truth  has  flooded 
my  soul  with  a  divine  light,  that  neither 
time  nor  eternity  can  shadow  nor  ex- 
tinguish. 

"  1  Julia,  you  love  me !  Nay,  tremble 
not,  nor  turn  from  me.  Yes,  you  love 
me  !  —  dear,  dear  words  !  It  is  your 
heart,  and  not  your  lips,  which  have  pro- 
nounced them.  That  heart,  which,  in 
spite  of  yourself,  is  mine,  will  not,  can- 
not conceal  its  minutest  pulsation  from 
me ;  and  surely  mine  has  not  been  in 
your  possession  so  long,  without  con- 
vincing you  that  uo  other  ever  yet  beat 
with  ttiu  same  devotion,  the  &auio  truth. 


tlie  same  purity  of  worship,  towards  any 
human  being.  1  know  all  that  you  would 
say,  and  that  others  would  au*pr>ct ;  for  I 
snow  me  iaiai,  mc  insurinouiiiaoie  oarrier 
that  exists  between  us  ,  but  is  it  because 
one  shrine  is  richer  than  any  other,  that  we 
cannot  kneel  at  it,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  sacrilege  1  Were  you  like  other 
women,  I  might  love  you  with  theordinary 
love  of  men  —  if  that  more  than  brute 
selfishness,  which  destroys  while  it  de- 
grades, deserves  that  sacred  name;  but 
the  moment  I  respected  you  less,  I  should 
love  you  less,  think  you,  then  V 

"  *  O  God  r  cried  Julia,  struggling  to 
release  her  hand,  '  have  mercy  on  me. 
If  you  indeed  love  me,  release  me.  You 
know  I  must  not,  ought  not,  to  listen  to 
such  language  from  any  human  being. 
I  know  not  what  accident  may  have  re- 
vealed to  you  my  guilt,  my  unpardonable 
weakness !  Despise  me.  I  fear  you 
must;  but  pity  while  you  despise.'" 

The  love-letters  that  follow  this  dis- 
covery, are  all  of  the  same  warm  strain, 
and  Julia  has  no  notion  of  denying  the 
soft  impeachment.  We  are  sure  that 
there  cannot  be  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  die  real  history  on  which  this  tale  is 
founded. 

We  are,  however,  equally  sure  that 
the  story  related  by  Mowbray  in  his 
long  letter  in  the  second  volume  [pp. 
224-254,  it  must  have  taken  a  quire  of 
note-paper]  has  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion witn  the  original  of  dramatis 
persona  here  paraded.  Mowbray  tells 
it  as  of  another  lady,  but  it  will  not 
require  any  acute  powers  of  percep- 
tion to  conjecture  that  its  real  appli- 
cation is  to  the  lady  shadowed  forth 
as  Lady  De  Clifford  :— 

41  *  I  know,' says  Mowbray,  'an  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  a  woman  who  had  endured 
more,  because  she  had  loved  more  than 
you— and  who  was  a  better  wife,  because 
there  was  more  scope  for  sacrifices  and  ex- 
ertion in  her  lot  than  even  in  yours. 
Yes,  Julia,  that  woman  had  loved  her 
husband  deeply  and  devotedly  for  years — 
had  anticipated  his  every  wish  —  con- 
cealed his  every  fault  —  promoted  his 
every  interest,  real  or  imaginary  —  en- 
dured the  violence  of  his  temper,  which 
vented  itself  in  acts  of  personal  brutality, 
that,  eveu  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
amounted  to  madness  —  had  writhed 
severely,  but  silently,  under  the  inter- 
ference, jealousies,  and  falsehoods  of  his 
family ;  nay,  more,  had  played  the 
Griselda,  when  her  hearth  and  home  had 
beeu  polluted  by  the  presence  of  his 
mistresses — (when  of  her  own  sphere  qf 
life)— and,  iu  point  of  money,  had  left 
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extrava- 


herself  pennvles*  to  supply  his  extr 
gance.  All  this  she  did,  and  all  this 
bore,  without  a  murmur  for  years,  or 
without  even  letting  her  own  mother 
guess  at  its  existence ;  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  had  committed  a  per, 
sonal  outrage  on  her,  of  so  sanguinary 
and  brutal  a  nature  that  he  left  his  house 
and  wrote  to  her,  saying,  '  that  having 
eternally  disgraced  himself,  he  should 
fly  the  country,  and  announce  ill  health 
as  the  reason  of  bis  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life/  she,  generously  but  foolishly 
pitying  this  Lucifer  spirit  in  his  fall,  who 
never  knew  pity  for,  or  remorse  about, 
his  conduct  to  her,  brought  him  back, 
forgave,  and  hushed  up  every  thing. 
But  to  be  under  such  nn  obligation  to  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  his  wife!  was 
what  his  mean,  sordid  nature  could 
brook ;  and  from  that  moment  he  or 
ised  a  deep-laid  plot  against  his  poor 
victim. 

"  «  He  spent  a  whole  year  in  looking 
out  for  a  mistress,  as  be  would  for  a 
house  or  a  horse,  and  when  he  found  one 
to  his  mind  (a  low  person,  who,  with  her 
sisters,  kept  a  school  near  a  watering- 
place),  the  next  tiling  was  to  take  a  villa 
for  his  wife,  so  as  to  have  London  to 
himself.  This  done,  finding  utter  neg- 
lect not  sufficient,  and  eternally  telling 
her  that  they  would  be  happier  apart,  he 
then  spent  six  months  in  endeavouring 
to  goad  her  into  an  open  rupture,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  her  children,  she  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  goaded  into. 

"  ■  One  day,  in  especial,  she  implored 
him,  with  tears,  to  tell  her  what  she  had 
done  to  displease  him,  or  could  do  to 
please  him :  not  in  reality  being  able  to 
say,  his  only  answer  was,  •  the  fact  is,  1 
never  shall  be  able  to  get  any  thing  ont  of 
my  mother,  a$  long  as  1  am  on  terms  teith 
you!' 

u  4  Against  this  there  was,  of  course, 
no  appeal.  Time  passed  on,  and  having 
received  his  strict  orders  not  to  presume 
to  go  to  London,  which  was  within  an 
hour's  drive,  she  did  as  she  wns  desired  ; 
till  one  day,  her  amiable  husband  having 
announced  his  intention  of  honouring  her 
with  his  company  at  dinner,  she  waited 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  one  of  his  grooms 
brought  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he 
was  dangerously  ill.  His  wife,  believing 
this,  set  off  for  town,  whereupon,  ar- 
riving at  his  house  thus  unexpectedly, 
she  found  not  the  invalid  she  expected , 
but  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  husband's 
new  and  guilty  liaison.  Indignant  and 
disgusted  at  the  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness of  bis  whole  conduct,  she  remained 
in  town  that  night,  and  wrote  him  a 
letter,  couched  in  pretty  strong  language  ; 
that  is,  calling  him  by  the  names  he  de- 
served— which,  among:  the  well-regulated 


portion  of  society,  whose  words  are  al- 
irreproachable   let  their 


what  they  may,  is,  I  believe, 
an  unpardonable  offence  in  a  wife. 

" '  Now  mark  the  sequel.  I'pon  the 
receipt  of  this  violent  letter,  the  husband 
went  to  a  very  distant  relative  of  hfs 
wife's  (for  as  he  used  to  tell  her  in  a 
manly  and  honourable  manner,  she  had 
neither  father  nor  brother,  and  therefore 
was  completely  in  his  power),  and  to 
this  relation  he  declared  upon  oath 
(though  the  whole  world  knew  to  the 
contrary),  that  it  wus  false  about  his 
having  a  mistress ;  and  that  the  violence 
of  his  wife's  temper  made  it  impossible 
l  with  her !— that  h*»  jnerelv 


for  him  to  live 
wished  the  separation  to  be  temporary, 
as  a  short  time  might  bring  her  to  her 
senses.  He  then  artfully  proceeded  to 
give  her  credit  for  every  possible  good 
quality  —  temper  excepted  — which  was 
strange,  as  he  had  been  for  yean  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  be  did  not  give  her 
as  much  credit  as  others  did,  for  the 
goodness  and  equanimity  of  her  temper,  as 
he  considered  it  merely  constitutional. 
However,  it  suited  his  purpose  at  this 
juncture  that  she  should  be  a  termagant, 
and,  accordingly,  such  he  declared  her— 
adducing,  as  proofs  of  his  assertion,  the 
letters  of  an  outraged  and  injured  wife, 
who,  after  years  of  devotion  and  endu- 
rance, found,  or  rather  knew  herself,  and 
her  children,  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
home,  to  make  way  for  an  abandoned 
woman,  and  to  save  an  adulterer  the  ex- 
pense of  two  establishments.  Of  this 
she  was  at  the  time  fully  aware,  and 
events  have  proved  the  truth  of  her  in. 
formation.  But  her  relation,  being  a 
man  of  strict  integrity  and  ehivaW 
honour  himself— though  withal  of  a  north- 
pole  temperament,  and  a  great  respecter 
of  the  wmmerage  de  sociiii, and  cucumber 
convenances  of  martial  authority,  did  not 
conceive  that  there  could  be  anv  appeal 
from  the  solemn  word  of  honour  of  4 
soi-disant  gentleman!  and  therefore  gave 
implicit  credence  to  the  husband's  state, 
ments ;  negotiating  the  whole  business 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  worthy 
Scotch  professor,  who,  being  disturbed 
in  the  solution  of  his  problems  by  a  com- 
pany of  cats  that  held  a  concert  under 
his  window,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  in 
the  most  gentlemanlike  and  gen  tie  man. 
ner,  addressed  them,  as  he  would  have 
liked  himself  and  his  family  to  have  been 
accosted,  by  the  civil  appellations  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  —  accompanied  by 
an  equally  courteous  request  that  they 
would  choose  some  other  scene  of  action, 
and  not  molest  him. 

"'  Strange  to  say,  this  well-bred  and 
pacific  line  of  conduct  had  not  the 
slightest  eff  ect  upon  his  feline  tormentors ; 
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which  induced  him  to  proceed  to  what 
he  thought  a  very  strong  and  decisive 
measure ;  which  was,  again  opening  (be 
window,  and,  in  a  clear  and  sonorous 
voice,  reading  the  riot  act  to  them  ;  but, 
wirabile  dictu !  this  also  was  unavailing  ; 
and  the  poor  professor  might  have  been 
suffering  from  their  persecution  till  now, 
had  not  a  friend  opportunely  come  in  and 
fired  a  pistol  amongst  them,  which  pro- 
effect  than  ell  the  * 


Why,  certainly,  this  was  rather  too 
well-bred  to  be  efficacious.  One  thrust 
of  the  bayonet,  says  Trim,  tired  of 
hearing  the  everlasting  manoeuvres  of 
the  tactical  combatants,  in  Rabelais,  is 
worth  the  whole  of  it.  We  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  san- 
guinary outrage  which  called  forth  the 
anger  of  the  lady,,  and  the  remorse, 
real  or  effected,  of  the  gentleman;  which 
madehercryoutflikeZipporahto  Moses, 
"  A  bloody  husband  thou  art  to  me  !*' 
and  him  resolve  to  leave  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  which  he  adorns  by  his  virtues 
and  talents;  but  we  should  think  it 
must  have  been  something  as  stern  as 
what  Horace  complains  of  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Telepuus  to-  Lydia  i — 

"Seutibtcandidos 
Turparunt  humeros  immodica?  mero 
Rixn ;  ehe  pner  furent 
Jmprestit  memorem  dente  labrii  notam. 
Non  si  me  satis  audi  as 
Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 
Lrcdentem  oscula  que  Venus 
Quints  parte  sui  nectaris  iinbuit." 

If  she  could  have-  substantiated  any 
thing  like  what  she  insinuates,  w< 
say  that  the  conduct  of  "her  relation 
not  what  we  should  have  thought  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle,orany  ihing  rhyming 
thereunto.  She  and  her  husband  se- 
parate, and  in  Mowbray's  statement 
many  petty  insults  and  annoyances  fol- 
low. 

"  •  She  went  with  her  child rea  to  a  mi. 
arable  and  secluded  village  in  Wales  ; 
mere  soe  remained  ior  iwo  >  enrs  ,  ner 
dear  friends  in  London,  of  course,  for- 
getting her  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  thinking  it  expedient  to  join  forces 
with  her  husband, —  be  being  a  rising 
man,  who  kept  a  good  chef,  gave  political 
dinners,  and  agreeable  jwrtei  to  the  most 
agreeable  and  notorioua  demireps  in 
Loudon.  As  for  his  immoralities, '  fel- 
low feeling/  of  course,  made  them  '  won- 
drous kind'  on  that  score;  and  forcer- 
tain  meannesses  and  brutalities,  wbicb  the 
world ,  bad  as  it  is,  does  not  and  cannot 
openly  countenance,  a  few  colossal  and 
VOL.  XIX.  SO.  CXIII. 


skilful  falsehoods  soon  gilded  them  into 
posit  ire  virtues  or  venial  errors.  Mean- 
while his  poor  wife,  added  to  the  great 
and  deep  wrongs  she  had  to  bear,  was 
surrounded  bv  coarseness  and  vulgarity ; 
which,  while  the  miserable  stipend  ber 
huaband  allowed  ber  compelled  her  to 
endure,  the  habits  of  ber  life  and  her  own 
natural  refinement  made  almost  unen- 
durable. Still  there  were  her  children, 
and  in  looking  forward  to  what  they 
would  be,  from  feeling  justly  proud  of 
what  they  were,  she  endeavoured  to  for- 
get  the  paat,  by  living  in  the  future  ;  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  kindness  and  attention  to 
ber,  enabled  her  in  some  degree  to  wade 
through  the  preaent.  But  at  length  the 
difficult?  of  getting  masters,  and  the  vul- 
garity of  the  locale,  induced  ber,  for  ber 
children's  sake,  to  return  to  England, 
and  settle  about  two.  days' journey  from 
London.  This  so  infuriated  her  husband, 
who  dreaded  the  truths  that  might  tran- 
spire by  returning  so  near  her  former 
ground,  and  which  her  absence  and  his 
diplomatic  falsehoods  had  so  successfully 
lulled  to  sleep,  that.be  resolved  upon 
the  last  cruelty  and  outrage  in  his  power 
to  inflict,— that  of  tearing  ber  children 
from  her ;  but  not  having  a  single  thing 
to  bring  against  ber,  this  required  even 
more  than  his  usual  caution  and  plausi- 
bility ;  for  though  the  law  of  the  land 
gives  a  father,  however  openly;  and  no- 
toriously  profligate  in  his  conduct,  and 
careless  of  their  interests,,  inalienable 
power  over  the  persons  of  Ms/children, 
yet  the  law  of  opinion  always*  exacts 
certain  dues,  which,  if  not  acceded  to  in 
frufA,  must  be  evaded  by  falsehood. 

"  '  Accordingly,  hia  first  pretext  was, 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  children  with 
her  until  he  knew  where  she  intended  to 
live. 

**  *  Of  course,  had  be  reaHy  cared  for 
his  children,  the  person  they  were  with, 
and  not  the  place  they  were  in,  would 
have  been  the  source  of  his  anxiety ; 
but,  being  a  thorough-going  Whig,  place 
was  naturally  bis  only  object.  When  in- 
formed of  bis  wife's  intended  residence, 
he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  said  he  thought  it  a  very  good  place, 
and  that  he  had  no  objection. 

"  '  Here,  then,  every  one  would  have 
supposed  the  matter  ended,  and  she  was 
to  have  her  children  ,  but  no, —  nexjt  fol- 
lowed a  set  of  frivolous*  vexatious,  and 
impossible  -  to  .  accede  -  to  stipulations, 
which  were,  that  if  he  allowed  them  to 
remain  with  her,  she  must  never  go  out 
any  Where,  as  she  had  gone  out  more 
than  As  approved  of  in  Wales,  and  had 
not  devoted  herself  sufficiently,  accord- 
ing to  his  notions,  to  her  children.  This, 
fiom  such  a  father  to  such  a  mother, 
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a  little  too  much.  The  next  stipulation 
was,  that  she  must  neither  litre  in  lodg- 
ings, nor  at  an  hotel,  nor  in  the  house 
with  any  body  else.  Now,  this  latter 
stipulation  be  knew  to  be  impossible ; 
for  from  the  miserable  pittance  he  al- 
lowed her,  while  spending  thousands  on 
his  own  vices,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  friends,  who  permitted  her 
to  live  with  tbem,  she  could  not  have 
lived  at  all  according  to  ber  sphere  of 
life."' 

This  is  very  sad  work,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  be- 
hind. Mowbray,  in  conclusion,  ap- 
plying this  evidently  real  story  to  the 
fate  of  the  feigned  heroine,  adds : — 

"  '  Still,  vague  and  sickening  appre- 
hensions crowd  through  my  heart,  when 
I  think  what  may  be  ;  for  a  man  that  in- 
dulges in  acts  of  personal  violence  to- 
wards his  wife,  must  of  necessity  bave 
recourse  to  so  many  falsehoods,  and  so 
much  meanness,  to  retain  his  position  in 
the  world's  opinion,  that  time  infallibly 
obliterates  even  the  shadow  of  respect 
which  every  virtuous  woman  wishes  and 
tries  to  feel  for  her  husband,  be  that  hus- 
band what  he  may  ;  and  it  is  this  stage 
of  your  married  life  that  I  dread ;  for  the 
lady  whose  history  I  have  just  detailed 
to  you  I  have  known  these  ten  years ; 
and  no  two  human  beings  ever  differed 
more  widely  from  each  other,  than  that 
woman  docs  now  from  her  former  self. 

"  '  When  first  I  knew  her,  she  was 
gay,  happy,  and  confiding ;  •  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  love  whatever  they  looked 
upon.'  Now  she  knows  no  alternations 
but  despair  and  frenzy  ;  and  the  greatest 
proof  of  friendship  any  one  could  evince 
towards  her  would  only  make  her  ask,  *  I 
wonder  bow  soon  they'll  turn  upon  me  V 

"  '  There  is  something  fearful  in  the 
breaking  of  a  woman's  heart.  Her  strug- 
gles against  fate  are  so  exhausting,  vet 
so  fruitless — her  hopes  of  redress  so  im- 
possible,—  as  well  might  a  poor  wretch, 
laden  with  irons  in  a  condemned  cell 
when  a  prison  was  on  fire,  hope  or  at- 
tempt to  escape  merely  by  their  own 
crippled  exertions,  or  by  appeals  to  stone 
walls  for  mercy,  as  woman  attempt  to  re- 
sist man]s  tyranny  when  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it.'" 

Now,  this  is  much  too  sweeping  a 
condemnation  of  all  the  male  sex  on 
account  of  the  misdoings  of  one.  The 
ladies  may  depend  upon  it  that  there 
are  many  very  good  people  in  the 
world,  who,  even  though  they  are  pon- 
demned  to  wear  those  innominable 
garments,  the  mere  allusion  to  which  is 
sufficient  to  shock  ears  polite,  are  not 
guilty  of  tyranny  in  their  own  persons 


[May, 

against  woman,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  would  be  found  ready  to 
protect  her,  if  they  found  her  exposed 
to  it  at  the  hands  of  others.  We  agree 
with  those  eminent  expounders  of  canon 
law,  Samson  and  Gregory,  in  Ritrnto 
and  Juliet, — that  the  woman,  being 
the  weaker  vessel,  must  go  to  the  wall ; 
and  with  an  authority  of  a  different 
kind,  namely,  John  Milton,  who  lays 
it  down  in  prose  and  verse,  from  IV- 
trachordon  to  Paradise  Lost,  that  the 
woman  should  obey  the  marital  rule, 
as  she  promised  on  receiving  her  wed- 
ding-ring; but  then,  on  his  side,  the 
gentleman  should  so  exercise  his  sway 
that  his  statutes  should  not  be  sharp, 
nor  his  commands  biting. 

Complaints,  however,  about  the  in- 
justice of  man,  and  the  hopeless  thral- 
dom of  women,  are  so  abundant  m 
Cheveley,  that  we  become  so  much  ac- 
customed to  them,  as  to  pay  them  little 
attention,  unless  as  melancholy  marks 
of  the  angry  feelings  of  its  fair  author. 
With  only  one  or  two  pet  exceptions, 
all  her  gentlemen  are  unamiable,  or  ri- 
diculous. Those  whom  she  met  in  Ute 
De  Clifford  circle  appear  to  have  been 
a  queer  crew ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  her  sketches,  if  not  very  good-na- 
tured, are  highly  spirited  and  amusing-, 
and  evidently  faithful.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  any  thing  more  miserable  than 
being  obliged  to  herd  with  the  fag-ends 
of  a  place-hunting  clique,  prating  about 
liberality,  and  patriotism,  and  public 
virtue ;  while  their  hungry  mouths  are 
watering  to  be  filled  with  any  mess  of 
garbage  thrust  into  them  by  the  dirtiest 
ministry  that  ever  existed ;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  these  offscourings  of  poli- 
tical society,  there  happen  to  be  mixed 
up  the  low  pretenders  to  literature, — • 
the  vauttly  clever  novelmonger,—  the 
essayist  on  the  state  and  prospects  of 
society  in  Timbuctoo, —  the  little  Ped- 
lington  critic  on  "  theatricals 
the  toad  eater  of  playhouse  stai^  who 
can  afford  eleemosynary  admissions  to 
"  the  houses," — the  men  amazing  in 
annual  and  celebrated  in  cyclopaedia, 
with  other  rubbish  of  the  same  kind, — 
we  should  think  the  perfection  of  mi- 
sery, so  far  as  society  is  concerned, 
must  be  attained;  but  it  is  not  fair, 
from  such  specimens,  to  be  critical  on 
all  coteries,  literary  and  political,  what- 
ever. As  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
waste  our  lime  on  such  poor  game  as 
Mr.  Herbert  (jrimstone,  Mr.  Frederick 
Tredwell,  Mr.  Fuxboz,  and  so  forth, 
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we  shall  pass  them  by,  to  make  room 
for  a  sketch  of  Lord  Melford,  under 
which  name  it  shadowed  forth  our  il- 
lustrious premier,  Lord  Melbourne. 
He  is  made  to  apply  to  Cheveley,  in 
the  midst  of  some  intrigues  to  get  rid 
of  Lord  Denham,  i.e.,  Durham : — 

"  When  Lord  Cheveley  reached  - 
Street,  it  was  about  half-past  three,  but 
so  dark,  that  the  lamp  in  the  hall  was  lit. 
The  servant  having  given  in  his  name 
before  he  got  oat  of  the  carriage,  the 
porter  was  duly  prepared  with  bis  best 
bow  ;  but  to  Cbeveley's  inquiry  of  Mo- 
ther any  one  was  with  Lord  Melford,  and 
if  be  could  see  him  then  ?  he  remained 
silent;  and  the  footman  hesitated, till  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  solved  all  diffi- 
culties by  stepping  forward  from  the  in- 
ner hall,  and  saying,  in  a  voice  that  might 
have  broughtover  one-half  the  opposition, 

"  '  If  your  lordship  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  walk  upstairs,  my  lord  will  be 
ready  to  receive  you  immediately.' 

"  So  accordingly  up  be  walked,  and 
was  shewn  into  a  room,  not  over  large, 
where  blazed  a  bright  fire  of  Kendal 
coal ;  on  the  table  burnt  a  pair  of  candles 
in  or  moulu,  or  gilt  library  candlesticks  ; 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  shook  the 
cushions  of  a  bergere,  drew  it  to  the  fire, 
snufled  the  candles,  ond  withdrew.  On 
the  table  were  divers  piles  of  printed 
foolscap  packets,  tied  with  red  tape,  such 
as  bills  pas&td,  and  to  be  passed,  two  or 
three  volumes  of  parliamentary  debates, 
Smith' m  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bentham  on 
Popular  Fallacies,  and  a  great  curiosity, 
in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  German, 
text  copy  of  an  unpublished  work  of 
Cicero's,  De  Ordinandi  Bepuhliea  et  de 
InveniendU  Orationum  Exordia,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  is 
at  present,  I  believe,  in  the  library  at 
Vienna  ;  there  was  also  a  most  official 
profusion  of  envelopes,  and  huge  sticks 
of  red  sealing. wax  :  under  the  former 
Lord  Cheveley  detected  two  other  books. 

"  Upon  drawing  them  forth,  tbey 
proved  to  be  the  last  Book  of  Beauty,  and 
one  of  Paul  de  Kock's  novels,  Le  Mari, 
tAmant,  et  la  Femme.  Cheveley  could 
not  help  smiling,  as  he  remembered  the 
practical  knowledge  the  premier  had  had 
of  all  three  characters,  and  how,  under 
all  the  decencies  and  dignities  of  office, 
he  had  detected  the  nature  of  the  man  ; 
but  had  scarcely  replaced  the  books, 
sorry  at  having  disturbed  them,  as  they 
were  evidently  not  intended  tor  public 
view,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  loud  opening  of  a  door  in  the  pass- 
age, and  a  voice  exclaiming,  rather  above 
cnhinet  pitch,  1  Remember,  I  am  either 
with  you  or  against  you,  my  lord  :'  this 


was  followed  by  a  forced  cough  from  an- 
other person,  and  Lord  Melford's  voice 
calling  loudly  over  the  stairs  for  Lord 
Protocol's  carriage.  Lord  Protocol  was 
the  utterer  of  the  prophetic  *  remember/ 
and  the  whole  speech  was  in  answer  to 
Lord  Melford's  last  attempt  to  get  bim  to 
resign  in  favour  of  Ix>rd  Cheveley ; 
however,  no  sooner  had  the  sound  of 
Lord  Protocol's  chariot. wheels  died 
away  in  Park  Lane,  in  their  homeward 
course,  thun  the  folding- doors  in  the 
room  where  Lord  Cheveley  sat  were 
opened  by  Lord  Melford  himself,  who 
advanced  with  many  smiles,  and  that 
two-handed  cordiality  which  coats  no- 
thing, and  often  buys  a  great  deal. 

I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear 
marquis,  and  hope  1  have  tbe  pleasure  of 
being  the  first  to  call  you  so  V  said  he, 
as  he  conducted  Lord  Cheveley  through 
an  inner  room  to  a  third,  and  closed  the 
door.  Cheveley  took  the  fauteuil  next 
the  fire,  that  Lord  Melford  pointed  to, 
but  the  latter  stood  opposite  to  him,  his 
elbow  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece. 
Standing  is  a  roach  more  diplomatic  po- 
sition than  sitting, —  for  if  any  thing  oc- 
curs during  a  conference  to  disconcert  or 
embarrass,  it  is  much  to  shift  one's  posi- 
tion, and  tutor  one's  countenance. 

"  1  The  courier  found  you  at  Venice, 
did  he  not  V  recommenced  Lord  Mel- 
ford. 

"  '  Yes,'  was  the  laconic  reply.'  Here 
an  awkward  pause  ensued,  during  which 
Lord  Melford  looked  at  the  nails  of  his 
right  hand.  His  lordship  had  been,  what 
was  called  in  the  war,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  in  those  happy  days 
when  male  attire  was  shapeless  and  vo- 
luminous as  a  balloon  when  the  gas  is 
out,  and  figure  was  of  no  account;  in- 
deed,  his  face  was  still  handsome,  and 
his  eyes,  though  blue,  had  all  the  effect 
of  being  dark,  and  were  not  uulike  the 
most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world,  those  of 
a  Blenheim  dog.  The  chief  source  of  a 
long  career  of  popularity  bad  been  a  sort 
of  triple  bob-major  laugh,  in  which  he 
indulged,  on  all  occasions,  even  when  be 
did  not  win,  and  having  been  a  promis- 
ing young  man  for  forty  years,  it  was  not 
easy,  when,  at  length,  he  began  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  great  man,  to  disen- 
cumber himself  of  this  undignified  laugh, 
which,  then,  like  many  other  of  bis  early 
friends,  he  would  gladly  have  been  rid 
of,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  often  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme, —  for  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  a  merry  peal,  the  recollection 
of  his  present  dignity  would  cause  him 
to  check  it  suddenly,  which  had  precisely 
the  same  ridiculous  effect  as  the  sudden 
stop  of  the  sudden  laugh  of  the  ma- 
gician's trunkless  head  in  '  Zee,  zi,  zo, 
zoo,'  or  the  *  Bronze  Horse,'  as  con- 
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verted  into  an  Easter  piece  ,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous rigidity  of  the  premier's 
muscles  when  he  reined  himself  in,  nearly 
threw  erery  one  else  into  convulsions. 
Montaigne  says  that  1  fear  sometimes 
adds  wings  to  the  hills,  and  sometimes 
nails  them  to  the  ground,  and  fetters 
them  from  moving,'  and  so  it  is  with  the 
tongue  in  the  present  instance  :  the  fear 
of  defeating  his  object,  by  being  too  pre. 
cipitate,  kept  Lord  Melford  silent  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  made  bim  resort  to 
indifferent  questions,  to  avoid  coming 
too  directly  to  ths  point. 

"  '  The  Do  Ciffords  were  at  Venice, 
were  they  notV  asked  be. 

"  •  Ye— s  ;  it  was  with  them  I  was 
staying.* 

"  '  She 's  a  handsome  person,  don't 
you  think  so  V 

"  *  Ve— very  and  Cheveley  got  a 
most  troublesome  fit  of  coughing. 

"  '  He 's  clever  in  a  way  ;  writes  good 
political  articles,'  persisted  Lord  Mel- 
ford. 

11  '  I  can't  fancy  his  doing  any  thing 
well ;  but  then  1  dislike  him  so  very 
much,  that  I  am  not  an  impartial  judge. 

"  '  He 's  a  disagreeable  man  certainly  ; 
such  a  pompous,  stilted  manner.' 

"  *  I  think  him  an  egregious  fool  be- 
sides.' 

**  '  I  believe  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
fribble,' conceded  his  all v,  the  premier  ; 
dabbles  in  carving  and  gilding,  and 
fusses  about  tables  and  chairs.'  " 

This  is  very  good  indeed,  and  so  are 
all  the  touches  descriptive  of  the  utter 
meanness,  fribble  frivolity,  and  intense- 
ly low  life  of  the  puff-hunting  clique 
of  Whig  litterateurs.  We  cannot  make 
room,  however,  for  further  extracts.  It 
is  plain  that  Lady  Lytton  Bulwer  has 
been  disgusted,  if  not  ill  used ;  and  we 
wonder  not,  therefore,  that  "  man  de- 
lights not  her."  We  are  sorry  to  add, 
"  nor  woman  neither."  It  was,  per- 
haps, impossible  not  to  have  a  satiric 
fling  at  the  Dowager  Lady  de  Clifford, 
who,  whether  correctly  or  not,  is  made 
as  amusing  as  Mrs.  Malaprop;  but  it 
is  quite  unfair  that  other  ladies,  whose 
only  crime  appears  to  have  been  their 
acquaintance  with  the  author  of  Pel' 
ham,  should  be  caricatured  without  ce- 
remony. The  sketch  of  Lady  Stepney 
[vol.  iii.  p.  81,  &c],  for  example,  is 
quite  unjustifiable.  Sneers  and  jests, 
sarcasms  and  sobriquets,  are  heaped 
upon  her;  and  yet  the  worst  fault  of 
which  we  find  her  ladyship  accused  is, 
that  she  has  for  a  "  number  of  years 
thoroughly  wormed  herself  by  false- 
hood, flattery,  and  accommodating 


conduct,  into  the  good  graces  of  every 
one,  either  in  society  or  literature, 
whom  she  thought  worth  toadying ; 
her  plan  being,  like  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Roman  [Alban,  Lady  Bulwer], 
who  stood  aloof  on  the  top  of  the  bill, 
till  he  saw  which  side  victory  fa- 
voured, to  be  neuter  in  all  differences, 
conjugal  or  otherwise,  till  she  saw 
which  party  was  the  strongest,  and 
then  join  that."    Now,  there  is  just  so 
much  truth  in  this  sarcasm,  that  Lady 
Stepney  has  thoroughly  won  the  good 
graces  of  every  one,  either  in  society  or 
literature — and  she  has  mixed  with  the 
highest  names  of  both — who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.   If  a 
constant  desire  to  confer  graceful  ob- 
ligations, or  material  service,  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  power,  be  flattery,  false- 
hood, or  toadying,  to  these  charges 
Lady  Stepney  must  plead  guilty ;  but 
certainly  in  no  other  sense.    And  we 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  ladies  in 
general  will  find  it  much  happier  for 
themselves,  and  much  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, not  to  interfere  in  differences, 
conjugal  or  otherwise,  even  though  one, 
or  perhaps  both,  of  the  parties,  may  be 
inclined  to  construe  a  neutrality,  dic- 
tated at  once  by  good  sense  and  good 
nature,  into  a  leaning  to  the  opposite 
side.    We  are  sure  that  the  fashionable 
world  would  run  more  smoothly  if  the 
rule  of"  accommodating  conduct,"  here 
sneered  at  as  a  blemish,  were  adopted 
by  many  a  lady,  who  with  higher  pre- 
tensions to  wit  and  brilliancy,  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  add  to  her 
accomplishments  that  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  have  rewarded  Lady 
Stepney  with  *'  the  good  graces  of  every 
one  in  society  or  literature."  The 
ladies,  after  a  little  practice,  would  find 
it  personally  far  pleasauter,  as  well  as 
more  agreeable  to  those  who  have  the 
honour  of  associating  with  them. 

Lady  Stepney's  novels  also  come  in 
for  a  share  of  critical  censure  :— 

"  As  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any 
one  who  had  succeeded  iu  reading  her 
ladyship's  books,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
people  to  know  the  style  of  her  writings: 
this  they  may  do  through  a  very  delight- 
ful medium,  that  of  reading  the  ninth 
number  of  Nicholas  NickUbu,  as  the 
Chamberlain  s  Daughter,  *nd  the  Old  Rood 
to  Ruin,  were  precisely  in  the  same  milk- 
and-water-run -mad  school  of  the  LcHq 
Flabella, —  tli.it  charming  novel  which 
Kate  Nick !•  In  read  out  to  Mrs.  Wiuu 
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terley,  and  which  that  lady  thought  '  so 
•oft,  while  Kate  (ft  point  in  which  most 
persons  will  be  likely  to  agree  with  her) 
thought  it «  very  •oft/" 

ino  criticism  couiu  De  more  uniair. 
Mere  accident  made  us  omit  noticing 
the  Courtier  t  Daughter  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  and  it  is  now  too 
late  to  remedy  the  defect.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  its  story  is  interest- 
ing, abounding  in  diversified  incident, 
and  well  preserving  its  secret  to  the 
critical  moment.  If  it  be  milk-and- 
water,  its  milk  is  that  of  perfect  kind- 
ness, and  its  water 

"  Those  streams  which  pity  dotb  delight 
to  raise, '  " 

The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn 
from  the  real  life  in  which  her  lady- 
ship has  mixed  ;  and  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  handsome  and  honour- 
able tribute  which  is  paid  there  to  the 
late  Duke  of  York.  It  came  upon  us 
as  the  voice  of  an  old  friend. 

At  all  events  there  is  no  chance  that 
any  one  will  accuse  Cheveley  of  being 
m  i  I  k -and- water.  We  perceive,  i  ndeed , 
in  some  quarters  already  a  bitter  com- 
plaint of  the  hardness  of  heart,  the 
recklessness,  the  want  of  feeling,  the 
et-ceterus  of  all  cruel  kinds  displayed 
in  it.  These  accusations  Lady  Bul- 
wer  must  have  expected  when  she  med- 
dled with  the  wasps  of  the  press,  and 


they  only  prove  thai  her  hits  have  told, 
else  there  would  have  been  no  such 
lamentation  in  the  circles  to  which  we 
refer.  As  to  the  remorse  with  which 
we  perceive  they  destine  her  to  be 
visited,  we  rather  think  she  may  take 
that  very  easily.  We  candidly  confess, 
however,  that  we  wish  talents  like  hers 
were  directed  to  higher  and  less  em- 
bittering efforts,  and  that  her  husband 
was  not  selected  as  the  principal  study 
for  satire.  We  are  sure  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the 
character  given  to  De  Clifford ;  but  not 
being  here  called  upon  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  domestic  differences,  we 
shall  not  say  how  far  he  may  have  gone 
to  deserve  it  from  his  lady.  Some 
traits  and  incidents  in  Cheveley  do 
certainly  afford  a  key  to  many  strange 
things  in  his  late  novels,  which  will  be 
valuable  to  Future  commentators  upon 
those  national  works,  some  hundred 
years  hence. 

We  saw  it  asserted  that,  in  the  clas- 
sical quotations,  which  are  un  necessarily 
abundant  in  this  novel,  Lady  Bulwer 
was  assisted  by  a  gentleman.  We 
should  hope  not.  A  lady  may  be 
pardoned  for  making  slips  in  a  lan- 
guage which  she  cannot  have  habitually 
studied ;  but  really  if  a  man  was  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  his  head  would  be 
in  a  sad  plight  if  it  were  knocked  about 
as  often  as  he  has  broken  that  of 
r  nscian. 
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COMEDIES  OF  LUCIAN. 
No.  IV. 

CUAROX  ;  OR,  THE  LOOKERS-ON. 

Scene  I. 

Mercury  meeting  Charon  emerging,  near  Olympian  from  the  infernal  regions. 

Mercury.  Why  art  thou  laughing,  Charon?  on  what  errand 
Hast  thou  come  hither  to  the  light  of  day, 
Leaving  thy  bark  ?    It  little  is  thy  wont 
To  intermeddle  with  affairs  above. 

Charon.  1  wished,  O  Mercury,  to  see  the  course  5 
Of  things  in  life,  and  what  men  do  in  it ; 
And  what  it  is  they  lose  when  it  departs 
That  sends  them  groaning  to  the  nether  world  ; 
For  no  man  sails  across  unwet  with  tears. 

I  therefore  begged  from  Pluto  that  I  might,  10 

Like  that  Thessalian  lad,  ascend  lo  earth, 

Leaving  my  boat  deserted  for  a  day.  • 

And  by  good  luck  methinks  I've  met  with  thee  ; 

For  I  am  sure  that  thou  wilt  lead  me  round, 

Guiding  my  stranger  steps,  and  pointing  out  15 

All  that  1  seek  to  know. 

Mer.  Good  ferryman, 

I  have  no  leisure;  for,  upon  the  bidding 
Of  the  supernal  Jupiter,  I  go, 
Bent  on  a  message  relative  to  men. 

And  he  is  quick  of  temper ;  and  I  fear  20 
That  if  I  loiter  on  my  task,  he  may 
Make  me  yours  altogether, —  to  the  realms 
Of  darkness  banished ;  or,  as  late  he  did 
To  Vulcan,  seize  me  also  by  the  foot, 

And  from  the  heavenly  threshold  fling  me  sheer  ;  25 
So  that  1,  too,  as  limping  cupbearer, 
Should  be  a  mark  for  laughter. 

Cha.  Wilt  thou,  then, 

Neglect  me  thus  wandering  in  vain  on  earth, 
Thine  old  companion,  and  thy  brother-sailor; 
Thy  colleague  in  the  transport  service?*   Nay,  30 
( Mfepring  of  Maia,  belter  'twould  become  thee 
To  call  to  memory  that  I  ne'er  required 
Thine  aid  to  pump,  or  pull  an  oar  with  me. 
Stretched  on  the  thwarts,  thou,  a  broad-shouldered  fellow, 
Snored  at  thine  ease  ;  or  if  among  the  passengers  35 
We  had  some  prating  ghost,  chattered  with  him 
Through  all  the  voyage,  leaving  it  to  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  pull  a  pair  of  oars, 
Rowing  alone.    But,  for  thy  father's  sake, 
Dear  little  Mercury,  don't  leave  me  here ;  40 
But  take  me  round,  and  shew  me  every  thing 
The  living  world  contains,  that  so  I  may 
See  something  ere  I  travel  back  again. 
If  thou  shouldst  thus  abandon  roe,  in  nothing 
Would  I  excel  the  blind,  who  in  the  dark  45 
Stumble  and  slip,  as,  on  the  contrary, 
The  daylight  makes  me  blink.   So  grant  this  favour, 
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Cyllenius,  which  for  ever  shall  I  store 
In  grateful  memory. 

Aler.  This  affair,  methinks, 

Will  be  a  case  of  beating  :  I  foresee  50 
This  tour  will  bring  me  a  reward  of  bumps  ; 
But  I  comply.    When  a  friend  urges  so, 
What  other  can  I  do  ?    But,  ferryman, 
As  for  an  accurate  view  of  every  thing, 

Tis  quite  impossible  ;  it  would  reouire  55 
A  stay  of  many  years,  and  I  should  be 
Proclaimed  in  hue-and-cry  a  runaway 
From  Jupiter ;  and  thou  the  tasks  of  death 
Should  leave  undone,  not  ferrying  o'er  the  shades 


Pluto's  exchequer,  to  the  discontent 
Of  iEacus,  his  chancellor,  who  would  miss 
The  customary  penny.    We  must  think 
How  I  can  point  thee  out  the  chiefest  matters. 

Cha.  Be't  thine,  good  Mercury,  to  plan  what's  best ;  65 
For  I  know  nothing  of  the  things  on  earth, 
Being  but  a  stranger. 

Mer.  Charon,  then,  in  brief, 

We  want  some  lofty  place,  whence  every  thing 
Could  be  discerned.   If  it  were  possible 
For  thee  to  mount  to  heaven,  the  thing  were  easy ;  70 
For  from  that  pinnacle  thou  all  the  world 
Could  in  its  circuit  accurately  view. 
But  since  it  is  not  consonant  that  thou, 
Habitual  dweller  with  the  shadowy  dead, 
Should  mount  into  the  regal  domes  of  Jove,  75 
We  roust  seek  out  some  lofty  mountain. 

Cha.  Mercury,  , 

Thou  knowest  what  I  was  wont  to  say  to  thee 
When  we  have  sailed  together.   If  the  wind 
Should  strike  the  sail  athwart ;  or  when  the  wave 
Was  boisterous,  and  ran  billows,  ye  would  then,  80 
Out  of  your  ignorance  of  sea  affairs, 
Bid  me  take  in  the  sail,  or  slack  the  sheet, 
Or  run  before  the  wind  ;  then  would  I  bid  ye 
Keep  your  tongues  quiet,  for  I  best  could  judge. 
Take  the  same  course  thyself,  and  do  whate'er  85 
Seems  to  thee  right,  as  thou  art  now  the  helmsman ; 
While  I,  as  passengers  should  do,  will  sit 
In  silence,  all  obedience  to  thine  orders. 

Mer.  Thou  sayest  right ;  I  know  what  should  be  done  : 


[  To  himself.]    Is  Caucasus  fit  ?  or  is  Parnassus  higher  ? 
Or  this  Olympus  here  surpassing  both  ? — 
Ay  1  and  Olympus  brings  into  my  head 
A  notion  not  to  be  despised. — But  thou  [To  Charon] 
Must  take  thy  share  of  toil,  and  help  my  labour. 

Cha.  Command.    I'll  help  thee  to  my  utmost  power. 
Mer.  Homer,  the  poet,  tells  us  that  the  sons 
Of  Aloeus— two,  as  we,  in  number,-— 
Being  but  mere  boys,  tore  Ossa  from  its  roots, 
And  piled  it  on  Olympus ;  and  upon  it 
Planted  Mount  Pelion  ;  thereby,  as  they  thought, 
Making  a  ladder  to  ascend  the  heavens. 
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Rolling  up  mountain  upon  mountain,  so 
To  have  from  loftier  spot  a  clearer  view  ? 

Cha.  And  can  we,  Mercury,  being  only  two, 
Lift  Pelion  upon  Ossa  \ 

Mer.  Why  not,  Charon  ? 

What  1  are  we  weaker  than. a  pair  of  brats-—  110 
Both  of  us  gods  ? 

Cha.  No ;  but  the  thing  appears 

Somewhat  incredible— a  swelling  vaunt 
Of  power  exaggerated* 

Aler.  Ay  !  like  enough 

Thou  art  plain  commonplace,  and  not  at  all 
Versant  in  poesy.    But  noble  Homer  115 
Made  in  two  lines  heaven  scalable,  with  ease, 
Bringing  the  hills  together.   And  I  marvel 
That  this  should  seem  so  wonderful  to  thee, 
Who  know'st  that  Atlas,  merely  atoglehanded^ 
Alone  upholds  the  globe,  carrying  us  all.  120 
And  thou  hast  heard,  perhaps,  how  Hercules, 
My  brother,  once  relieved  this  very  Atlas 
A  short  time  from  the  weight,  slipping  himself 
Beneath  tbe  burden. 

Cha.  .Yes,  I  heard  of  it; 

But  thou,  good  Mercury,  and  the  bards  must  know  125 
If  all  these  tales  are  true. 

Mer.  Most  true,  O  Charon  ! 

.  On  what  account  should  men  so  wise  as  they 
Tell  falsehoods  ?    Let  us,  then,  with  levers  lift 
First  Ossa,  as  the  master-builder,  Homer, 
Does  in  his.  verse  direct  us.  130 
«  On  Ossa,  Pelion  natline  wtihitt  leave*." 

[  They  place  Pelion  on  Oua.] 
Look  !  how  at  once  with  ease  and  poetry 
We  have  our  work  effected  I    I  shall  mount 
And  see,  if  'twill  suffice,  or  if  there  be 

Need  of  a  further  piling.    Whew  1  we'reyet  135 
Down  at  the  root  and  bottom  of  the  sky. 
For  to  the  east  Ionia  scarce  and  Lydia 
Appear  in  sight;  and  to  the  west  not  more 
Than  Italy  and  Sicily :  on  the  north 

.  Only  the  lands  about  the  Danube.    Down  140 
Southward  I  see  but  Crete,  and  that  not  clear. 
We  must,  it  seems,  move  CEta  also,  Charon, 
And  then  Parnassus  over  all. 

,Cha.  Lets  do  so; 

But  pray  take  care  we  do  not  make  our  work 
■Too  slender,  lengthening  it  beyond  proportion  ;  145 
Eor  if  it  topple  down,  we  shall  experience 
The  bitterness  of  Homer's  architecture 
Fracturing  our  skulls. 

Mer.  Take  courage :  all  is  safe. 

Bring  hither  CEta ;  roll  me  up  Parnassus. 

[Piles  ike  mountttauJ] 
I  mount  once  more.   All's  right,  for  tbe  whole  world  150 
Can  now  be  seen.   Come,  ferryman,  climb  up. 

Cha.  Give  me  thy  hand,  for,  Mercury,  thou  makes*  me 
Ascend  no  petty  structure. 

Mer.  If  thou  will 

See  the  world,  Charon,  thou  must  not  expect 
To  shun  all  danger,  and  indulge  at  once  155 
Thy  curious  disposition.    Hold  me  by 
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Charon  ;  or,  the  Lookers-on. 


The  right  hand,  and  take  care  thou  dost  not  gtep 

Upon  a  slippery  spot.    Well  done!    Thou  also 

Hast  gained  the  summit;  and,  as  Mount  Parnassus 

Is  double-topped,  we  each  can  choose  a  peak ;  160 

And,  seated  there,  we  now  on  all  things  round 

May  cast  our  eyes,  and  pass  them  in  review. 


Scene  II. 

Summit  of  Parnassus.    Mlrcury  on  one  peak.    Charon  on  the  other. 

Cha.   I  see  much  land  outspread,  and  a  large  lake 
Flowing  around  it;  mountains,  too,  and  rivers. 
Than  Pyriphlegethon  or  Cocytus  wider ;  1 65 

And  men  of  petty  stature,  and  their  dens. 

Mer.  What  seem  to  thee  their  dens,  in  fact,  are  cities. 

Cha.  Knowest  thou,  O  Mercury,  our  labour's  lost? 
It  is  in  vain  we  have  disturbed  Parnassus, 
It's  Castaly,  and  (Eta. 

Mer.  How  is  this?  170 

Cha.  Naught  can  I  see  distinctly  from  this  height  j 
[  wished  to  see  not  merely  town  and  mountains, 
As  in  a  map,  but  men  themselves,  and  what 
They  say  and  do ;  just  as  when  first  you  met  me, 
And  asked  me  why  I  laughed.    A  thing  I  heard  175 

Mer.  What  was  that? 

Cha.  A  man  invited  by  some  friend  to  supper, 
I  fancy,  for  to-morrow,  in  reply 
Said,  u  I  shall  surely  come  ;     and,  as  he  spoke, 
A  tile  fell  tumbling,  moved  I  know  not  how,  180 
Off  of  a  roof  and  killed  him.    So  I  laughed 
To  find  him  break  his  promise.    Let's  get  down, 
Tliat  I  may  see  and  hear  what's  going  on. 

Mer.  Keep  quiet :  I  shall  remedy  thy  need  ; 
And,  in  a  twinkling,  make  thee  sharp  of  sight.  185 
And  for  this  purpose,  also,  I  shall  take 
My  charm  from  Homer.    When  I  speak  the  verses, 
Thou  must  no  longer  blink  with  eye  bedimmed, 
But  see  all  plainly. 

Cha,  Then  pronounce  the  words. 

Mer.  "  I  purge  the  mist  once  spread  before  thine  eye,*  190 
That  gods  and  men  thou  clearly  mayest  descry.*' 

Cha.  What's  this? 

Mer.  Thou  now  canst  see  ? 

Cha.  Most  wonderfully ! 

Lynceus  himself  was  blind  compared  to  me. 
Now  come,  commence  the  lecture,  answering 
Whatever  I  inquire.    But  dost  thou  wish  195 
My  questions  should  be  put  in  Homer's  style, 
To  shew  t  am  not  ignorant  of  Homer  ? 

Mer.  What  couldest  thou  know  of  him,  who  all  thy  life 
Hast  been  a  sailor,  tugging  at  the  oar  ? 

Cha.  Look  you  1    I  stand  no  insults  on  the  craft.  200 
After  his  death  1  ferried  him  across; 
And  of  the  verses  that  he  spouted  forth, 
Some  I  can  still  remember.    As  it  happened, 
No  trifling  tempest  caught  us;  and  he  straight 
Commenced  a  chant,  that  sounded  not  delightful  205 
To  those  who  then  were  gailing;  for  he  sang 
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How  Neptune,  gathering  the  clouds,  disturbed 

The  deep,  and,  with  his  trident  for  a  ladle, 

Stirred  up  the  sea,  arousing  all  his  tempests.* 

But  as  the  song  proceeded,  on  a  sudden  210 

There  came  a  darkening  squall,  which  had  well-nigh 

Upset  the  boat.   It  made  the  poet  sea-sick  ; 

And  he  threw  up  a  flood  of  rhapsodies, 

Of  Scylla,  and  Chary bd is,  and  the  Cyclops. 

Mer.  It  was  not  hard,  from  such  a  copious  vomit,  215 
To  save  some  verses. 

Cha.  Wilt  thou,  then,  inform  roe, 

"  Who  is  that  thick  and  brawny  wight,  of wondrous  strength  and  size} 
Who  doth  above  his  brother  men  by  head  am' 

Mer.  Milo,  of  Croton  he,  the  wrestler, 
The  Greeks  are  now  saluting  with  ar. 
For  lifting  up  a  bull,  and  carrying  it 
Through  the  mid  stadium. 

Cha.  With 
Should  they  applaud  me,  Mercury, 
Will  lift,  and  carry  to  my  little  skiff, 

3\1  ilo  himself,  when  he  comes  down  to  us,  225 
Thrown  in  a  wrestling-match  by  Death,  that  most 
Unconquered  of  antagonists,  not  knowing 
How  he  was  laid  by  the  heels,    lie  then  will  groan, 
Calling  to  mind  his  crowns,  and  these  loud  plaudits. 
But  now,  while  proud  of  heart,  and  mark  of  wonder  230 
For  bearing  off  the  bull,  can  we  suppose 
That  he  imagines  he  shall  ever  die  r 

Mer.  How  can  he  think  of  death  at  such  a  time, 
In  his  full  flower  of  strength  ? 

Cha.  Let  him  alone ; 

He  shall  afford  us  soon  a  hearty  laugh.  235 
When,  in  my  boat,  he  shall  have  strength  no  longer, 
Even  to  lift  a  gnat,  much  less  a  bull. 
Now  turn  we  to  another.    Who  is  he, 
That  man  of  grave  aspect  ?    By  his  attire 
He  does  not  seem  a  Greek. 

Mer.  That  man  is  Cyrus,  240 

Son  of  Cambyses,  who  has  to  the  Persians 
Transferred  the  empire  which  the  JVledes  once  held. 
And  he  has  lately  vanquished  the  Assyrians, 
And  taken  Babylon  ;  and  now  he  seems 
Bent  on  invading  Lydia,  there  to  gain,  245 
By  conquering  Croesus,  universal  sway. 

Cha.  And  where  is  Croesus  ? 

Mer.  Cast  thine  eyes  upon 

That  lofty  city  with  the  triple  wall. 
Tis  Sard  is.   Croesus  there  thou  mayst  behold, 
Seated  on  golden  throne,  and  holding  converse 
W  ith  Solon,  the  Athenian.   Dost  thou  wish 
To  hear  what  they  are  saying  ? 

Cha.  Yes  bv  all  means. 


III. 

Vision  of  Sard  is.   Palate  ofCxa&vs. 

Solok  and  Caosus  converting.   Mercury  and  CttABOW  listcningfrom 

Parnaxstu. 


Cras.  M  Athenian  guest,  since  thou  hast 
My  treasures,  and  my  stores  of  unstamped  gold, 
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And  all  the  other  splendours  that  surround  me,  255 
Say  truly  which  of  mankind  dost  thou  hold 
To  be  the  happiest  ?" 

[Cha.  What  will  Solon  say  ? 

mer.  Be  not  afraid.    Nothing  unworthy,  Charon.] 

Sol.  "  O  Croesus,  few  are  happy  ;  but  of  those 
Whom  I  have  met  with,  Cleobis  and  Biton,  260 
Sons  of  the  priestess,  1  esteem  most  happy." 

[Cha.  Sons  of  the  Argive  priestess,  those  who  lately 
At  the  one  moment  died,  after  they  had  drawn 
Their  mother  in  her  chariot  to  the  temple.] 

Crat.  **So  be  it :  let  them  hold  the  foremost  place  265 
Of  happiness.    Whom  setlest  thou  in  the  second  ? 

Sol.  The  Athenian  Tellus;  excellent  in  life, 
And  dying  for  his  country. 

Cras.  Why,  thou  wretch  1 

Dost  thou  not  count  me  happy  ? 

SoL  Not  until 

Thy  final  day  has  come  can  I  decide  270 
That  question,  Croesus  :  for  the  certain  test 
Of  human  things  is  death,  and  to  have  lived 
Happily  to  the  last.'1 

[Cha.  Well  answered,  Solon  — 

We  do  not  scape  thy  memory — the  boat 
By  thee  is  deemed  criterion  best  of  life  1  275 
But  who  are  those  whom  Croesus  sends  away  ? 
What  bear  they  on  their  shoulders  ? 

Mer.  Golden  ingots, 

Intended  for  the  Pythian,  as  the  price 
Of  oracles  by  which  he  soon  will  be 

Lost  like  his  gold.   The  man  is  prophet-mad.  280 

Cha.  Is  that,  then,  gold— that  shining  thing,  that  glistens 
Of  yellow  colour,  with  a  reddish  tinge? 

Mer.  Yes,  Charon,  that  is  gold ;  the  object  of 
So  many  battles,  and  so  many  songs.1 

Cha.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  what  use  it  serves  285 
Save  to  oppress  the  bearers  with  its  weight. 

Mer.  Thou  knowest  not,  then,  what  wars  that  metal  breeds — 
What  treasons,  perjuries,  murders,  robberies, 
Prisons,  long  voyages,  slavery,  and  traffic. 

Cha.  For  that  which  differs  scarce  at  all  from  brass  1  290 
With  brass  I  am  acquainted,  as  thou  know'st, 
Taking  an  obolus  from  those  1  ferry. 

Mer.  But  brass  is  plenty,  therefore  not  much  valued, 
And  miners  dig  of  this  but  scanty  portions 
Out  of  the  depths  of  earth — for  from  the  earth  295 
It  comes,  like  lead,  or  any  othermetal. 

Cha.  Strange  human  folly,  to  admire  with  love 
So  passionate  this  heavy,  yellow  thing ! 

Mer.  But  Solon,  there,  does  not  appear  to  love  it, 
As  thou  perceivest,  for  he  laughs  at  Croesus,  300 
And  all  the  pompous  airs  of  the  barbarian. 
But  now,  roethinks,  the  Athenian  means  to  speak  : 
Let's  listen,  therefore.] 

Sol.  «  Tell  me,  Crcesus,  think'st  thou 

The  Pythian  wants  thine  ingots? 

Cras.  Yes,  by  Jove  1 

In  Delphi  is  there  no  such  offering.  305 

Sol.  Thou  thinkest,  therefore,  that  the  god  will  be 
By  thee  made  happier,  if,  'mid  other  stores, 
He  numbers  golden  ingots  ? 

Cries.  And  why  not  ? 
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Sol.  Thou  tellest  me  of  much  poverty  in  heaven. 
If  the  gods,  Croesus,  when  ihey  wish  for  gold,  310 
Must  send  for  it  from  Lydia. 

Crars.  Whence  elsewhere 

Can  so  much  gold  be  found  as  is  with  us  f 

Si>l.  Answer  me  this  in  turn.    Is  iron  found 
In  Lvdia? 

Crass.    Not  in  general. 

Sol.  Then  ye  want 

The  better  metal. 

Craes.  How  ?    Is  iron  better  315 

Than  gold  ? 

Sol.        If  thou  wilt  answer  without  anger, 
I'll  teach  thee. 

Crccs.         Then  interrogate  me,  Solon. 

Sol.  Which  are  the  better,  they  who  save,  or  they 
Who  are  by  others  saved  ? 

Crocs.  The  saviours,  doubtless. 

Sol.  Well,  then,  if,  as  some  tell  us,  Cyrus  falls  320 
Upon  the  Lydians,  wilt  thou  then  provide 
Thy  troops  with  swords  of  gold  ;  or  wilt  thou  need 
The  help  of  iron? 

Crars.  Of  iron,  doubtlessly. 

Sol.  If  that  be  not  provided,  then  thy  gold 
Will  go  to  Persia  captive. 

Cras.  Speak  not  words 

Of  evil  omen. 

Sol.  May  the  gods  forbid 

Such  things  to  happen ;  but  thou  art  convicted 
Of  owning  iron  nobler  far  than  gold. 

Craes.  Dost  thou  then  order  that  I  should  recall 
The  golden  ingots  I  have  sent  the  god, 
And  send  him  iron  instead  ? 

Sol.  He  wants  them 

Iron,  or  brass,  or  gold.    Whate'er  thou  oflfere 
Will  be  a  booty,  and  a  spoil  for  others, 
From  Phocis,  or  Bceotia,  ay,  or  Delphi ; 
Or  for  some  tyrant-robber ;  but  the  god  335 
Cares  nothing  for  thy  gold-artificers.*         [  Sardis  vanishes. 

Mer.  The  Lydian,  Charon,  cannot  bear  this  truth 
And  liberty  of  speech.    It  seems  to  him 
A  matter  passing  strange  to  hear  plain  facts 
Spoken  by  a  poor  man  freely  without  dread ;  340 
Hut,  before  long,  he  will  remember  Solon, 
When  he  must  needs  ascend  the  funeral-pile 
Captive  to  Cyrus.   For  I  lately  heard 
Clotho  herself  reading  the  several  fates 

Destined  to  men,  in  which  tliese  things  are  written,—  345 
That  Crasus  should  be  captive  unto  Cyrus; 
And  that  the  conqueror,  Cyrus,  should  be 
Bv  her  of  Massagetia.  Seest  thou  not 
That  Scythian  woman  on  a  white  horse 
Cha.   I  do,  by  Jove. 

Mer.  Her  name  is  Tomyris ;  350 

With  her  own  hand  doomed  to  lop  Cyrus'  head, 
And  then  to  cast  it  in  a  bag  of  blood. 
Thou  seest  the  son  of  Cyrus,  too,  a  youth  ? 
He  is  Cambyses.    On  his  father's  death 
He  will  be  monarch,  and  a  thousand  blunders  355 
Commit  in  Lybia  and  in  JEthiop-land ; 
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And,  at  tlie  last,  with  madness  seized  will  die, 
After  destroying  Apis. 

Cha.  Store  of  laughter  1 

But  now  we  scarcely  dare  to  look  on  them, 
With  haughty  scorn  regarding  all  the  world :  360 
Who  can  believe  that  in  a  little  time 
One  shall  be  captive,  and  the  other's  head 
Laid  in  a  bag  of  blood? 

(To  be  continued.) 


»  See  v.  92,  5.  b  v.  30.  fu*&id»r»?a( .  Hemsterhuys  interprets  the  word  }j*«r«£«f, 
as  "  messenger but  that  can  hardly  apply  here.  It  most  signify  a  "  conductor," 
viz.,  of  the  dead  ;  one  employed  iuzy&t  rjtf  ^vj^it*  *  v.  113.  t*  Texyput  intiT fm 
•vi^KMi*  rtm  piya.\ov(yiar  ix,tn.  Translated  by  Petr.  Mosellanus,  "  res  ipsa 
incredibilem  quandam  magnifici  operis  ostentationem  continere  videtur."  *  v.  119. 
In  some  editions,  sTr  Afun ;  but  t7t  »*  is  necessary  for  the  contrast  here  intended. 
*  r.  179.  The  words  spoken  by  the  invited  guest  are  merely  "  pmXjrra  %%* ;"  if  rrif 
l*Tt£*'i*r  should  not  be  united  with  them  as  in  many  editions,  but  with  sX«£iJf.  44  A 
man  invited  by  a  friend  for  to-morrow,  to  supper  I  suppose,  replied  :  « 111  come  by 
all  means/  "  '  v.  190.  Horn.  II.  1. 197.  s  v.  $09.  The  text  in  the  ordinary  editions 
needs  transposition.  The  words,  m/x**  re»  SaXM-rsr,  must  apply  to  the  action  of 
Neptune  in  stirring  the  sea,  and  not  at  alt  to  Homer,  whose  verses  could  not  have 
had  the  effect  of  occasioning  the  storm  on  the  Styx.  We  have  transposed  them  ;  and 
Iwi  r«i  lirS*  must  connect  with  ifurtrin.  k  v.  217.  Horn.  11.  ».  2*6.  parodying 
'A%eu»f  by  xi-^ttrf    '  v.  284.  ri  &»tt«fiif  *«1  *t{ifiM%nT0t.    The  ioidofm  pro- 

bably refers  to  the  praises  bestowed  on  gold  in  the  first  lines  of  the  first  Olympic  of 
Pindar ;  S>op*  seems  to  be  an  interpolation. 
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TH  REE  SONNETS  BY  SIR  MORGAN  o'dOHFRTY,  BART, 

T. 

SAGACITY  OF  THE  XXIX. 

Five  nights !  five  nights  1   A  hundred  columns  full  1 

In  weary,  weary  drowsiness  dragged  on  ! 

As  at  the  birth  of  Og — see  glorious  John* — 
"  The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  fat  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing.  Be  thou  dull." 

So  it  would  seem  Reform  has  laid  upon 

Our  Whig  majority  like  benison. 
But  as  of  twenty-two  (forgive  the  bull) 
Thirty  und-six  are  placemen,  we  must  own, 

In  spite  of  all  this  muddy  mass  of  prose, 
No  lack  of  self-preserving  wit  was  shown, 

When  the  division-momeut  came,  by  those 
Whom  cross-bun  rhymes  would  call  "  the  pretty  elves,** 
Not  buying  (they  are  bought),  but "  Toting  for  themselves." 

II. 

ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  XXII. 

Even  the  bright  flashing  of  George  Sinclair's  wit 

Failed  to  illumine  this  dense,  dull  debate; 

Twas  wasted  after  Russell's  priggish  prate — 
Rice's  small  gabble  from  the  robes  of  Pitt 
Shiel's  tawdry  tropes,  for  Tipperary  fit 

(As  murdering  the  queen's  English),  the  big  brogue 

Brayed  from  each  tail-composing  fool  or  rogue  ; 
The  drivelling  venom  by  O'Connell  spit, 
And  Bulwer's  leaden  periods.    Such  the  style 

Of  ministerial  speaking ;  one  alone, 

John  Temple  Leader,  took  a  loftier  tone, 
Spurning  the  Whig  impostors,  base  and  vile. 

But  to  what  purpose,  when  at  last  his  vote 

In  the  division  went  with  grovelling  Grote  ? 

III. 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE  XXII. 

And  joy  is  spread  through  Downing  Street, — such  joy 

As  in  the  convict  cell  the  trembling  thief 

Feels  when  he  hears  the  respite's  short  relief, — 
Sure  of  the  rope  at  last.    With  like  alloy 
Is  Whig  rejoicing  mixed.    But,  John,  my  boy, 

Take  thou  this  soothing  solace  in  thy  grief, 

Though  thy  majority  is  rather  brief, 
It  will  allow  thee  (and  themselves)  to  enjoy 
Another  quarter's  salary,  the  end 

And  object  of  the  vote.   Thy  Tory  foes, 
Being  in  no  hurry,  can  the  time  attend, 

Strengthening  their  numbers  every  hour  that  goes. 
[As  for  rats  Gibson,  Goddard,  and  Bob  Ingham, 
Ipswich,  South  Shields,  and  Cricklade,  sure  must  fling  *ero.l 

M.  O  D. 

BeUamy'$,  April  «0,  1839. 


•  Absalom  tod  Achitopbol. 
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It  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  Poetry, 
that  the  cloud  of  years  works  no  change 
in  the  beauty  of  her  architecture ;  and 
that  while  the  civil  tempest,  or  the 
mora)  hurricane,  rages  and  sweeps 
over  the  agitated  surface  of  society, 
she  can  close  her  gates  upon  Time,  and 
listen  unmoved  to  the  war  of  elements 
and  the  desolation  of  nature.  The 
flowers  of  fancy,  nursed  in  the  stimu- 
lating and  noxious  atmosphere  of 
fashion— the  little  shrines  erected  by 
admiring  coteries  to  the  memory  of 
some  sentimental  sonneteer — may,  in- 
deed, be  rooted  up  by  the  blast  of  de- 
traction, or  undermined  by  the  power- 
ful current  of  popular  prejudice.  But 
the  verdant  strength  of  the  tree  of 
genuine  poetry  lifts  up  its  luxuriant 
beauty  uninjured,  though  shaken;  and 
when  all  around  is  dark  and  sorrowful, 
coutinues  to  give  its  blossoms  and  its 
perfume  to  the  common  air.  Even  the 
sins  and  the  errors  of  those  who  pluck 
its  fruits,  take  nothing  from  its  precious 
influences ;  the  earth  of  paradise  seems 
still  to  enrich  its  root,  and  the  dew  of 
blessing  seems  still  to  fall  upon  its 
branches.  The  tamarind-tree,  in  the 
stories  of  tbe  East,  has  its  attendant 
fairy;  and  poetry,  also,  possesses  its 
train  of  spiritual  beings,  radiant  as  that 
company  which  shone  upon  the  eyes 
of  Chaucer.  The  Muses  of  Pathos 
and  of  Mirth  pitch  their  tents  under 
its  boughs ;  and  Fancy,  the  Lady  of  the 
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Leaf,  makes  a  perpetual  brightness  in 
the  shady  places. 

All  the  fruit  of  poetry  is,  in  one 
sense,  incorruptible  and  undying ;  but 
some  of  its  clusters  appear  to  retain  a 
fresher  bloom  and  fragrance.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  serious  delinea- 
tions of  the  human  mind  and  character 
have  descended  to  us  in  the  most  per- 
fect preservation ;  and  that  the  colours 
whicft  the  imagination  produces  out  of 
tears,  are  more  lasting  than  those  which 
it  derives  from  the  sunshine  of  the 
bosom.  Butler  is  admired  —  in  tradi- 
tion ;  Gray  is  revered — in  the  heart. 
Occasional  and  temporary  deviations 
from  this  rule  may  probably  be  sug- 
gested, and  we  may  name  a  remarkable 
one.  Etheredge  flourished  while  Ob- 
livion prepared  to  lay  himself  down 
upon  the  hearse  of  M  ilton ;  the  sportive 
banter  of  Farquar  rang  in  the  popular 
ear,  when  the  harp  of  Dryden  was 
silent;  and  the  dissonant  clamours  of 
a  carnival  drowned  the  majestic  elo- 
quence of  Taylor,  and  almost  stifled 
the  wood-notes  of  Shakspeare.  But 
these  wanderings  of  taste  were  indulged 
but  for  a  little  season.  The  flashes  of 
summer  lightning  only  played  along 
the  horizon;  the  mist  soon  melted 
away,  and  the  intellectual  Daylight  was 
seen  standing  jocund  upon  the  moun- 
tain-top. 

To  preserve  the  perfect  savour  of 
wit,  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  define 
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it.  Nothing,  says  the  most  famous 
humorist  in  English  literature,  is  so 
very  tender  as  a  modern  piece  of  wit, 
or  so  apt  to  suffer  in  the  carriage. 
Wit  has  its  walks  and  purlieus,  out  of 
which  it  may  not  stray  the  breadth  of 
a  hair,  upon  peril  of  being  lost.  The 
moderns  have  artfully  fixed  this  mer- 
cury, and  reduced  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  and  person. 
Such  a  jest  there  is,  that  will  not  pass 
out  of  Covent  Garden ;  and  such  a 
one,  that  is  nowhere  intelligible  be- 
yond Hyde  Park.  These  are  the 
words  of  Swift,  whose  own  inimitable 
satires  have  long  ago  begun  to  feel  the 
changes  of  fashion  and  of  time ;  and 
whose  luxuriant  imagination  loses  half 
of  its  richness  and  verdure,  in  the  un- 
congenial atmosphere  of  modern  habits 
and  education.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  pleasantry 
of  Lucian,  the  buffoonery  of  Rabelais, 
the  malignity  of  Martial,  and  the  urbane 
gaiety  of  Horace.  In  proportion  to 
the  personality  of  the  wit,  seems  to  be 
the  rapidity  of  its  evaporation.  The 
brilliant  portraits  of  Dryden  —  the 
poetical  Rembrandt  of  his  age — and 
the  more  delicately  finished  miniatures 
of  Pope,  require  the  reviving  hand  of 
the  accomplished  annotator.  They 
must  be  hung  in  the  light  of  criticism, 
before  the  character  or  the  individuality 
of  the  picture  can  be  ascertained.  So 
it  is  with  the  sparkling  dramatists  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  those 
fire-flies,  whose  airy  evolutions  and 
glancing  plumage  emit  an  unhealthy 
lustre  in  that  night  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  inspiring  in  our  literature.  The 
leprosy  of  vice  has,  indeed,  eaten  into 
and  corroded  the  richest  colours  of 
their  pencil ;  but  this  disease,  venom- 
ous and  deadly  as  it  is,  would  not  alone 


ous  and  deadly 


the  vividness  of  their 
wit,  or  benumbed  the  vivacity  of  their 
invention.  Their  costume  and  con- 
vocation, their  puns  and  their  paint- 
ings, their  sallies  and  their  scandal— 
all  wear  a  faded  look ;  and  the  Pel  ham, 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  scarcely  re- 
cognises the  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  of  the 
seventeenth. 

Cowper,  in  one  of  his  admirable 
letters  to  Unwin,  touches  very  happily 
upon  the  change  of  our  habits:—"  When 
we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we 
seem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of 
another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures 
of  another  species.  Their  vast  ram- 
bling mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 


painted  casements,  the  Gothic  porch 
smothered  with  honey-suckles,  their 
little  gardens  and  high  walls,  tbeir 
box-edging,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew- 
tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely 
unfashionable  now,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people  who 
resembled  us  so  little  in  their  tastes, 
should  resemble  us  in  any  thing  else." 
The  poet  adds,  that  in  every  other  re- 
spect they  were  our  exact  counterparts; 
and  that  time,  though  it  lias  sewed  up 
the  slashed  sleeve,  has  left  human 
nature  just  where  it  found  it. 

Hut  there  is  one  painful  feeling  which 
perpetually  suggests  itself  during  our 
perusal  of  the  works  of  the  illustrious 
departed — the  oblivion  of  themselves. 

\Vhile  the  mental  history  of  genius 
may  be  studied  in  its  works,  the  per- 
sonal history  of  genius  is  too  often 
sought  for  in  vain  ;  age,  more  inexor- 
able than  the  Emathian  conqueror, 
overthrows  the  poet's  dwelling,  and 
the  sunshine  no  longer  reflects,  upon 
the  grass  of  the  Sabine  farm,  the  form 
of  its  famous  possessor.  Even  the 
torch  of  criticism  scatters  only  a  glim- 
mering and  feeble  ray  into  the  darkness, 
and  frequently  misleads  our  footsteps 
by  the  uncertainty  of  its  shining.  We 
pursue  an  image,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
shadow;  but  these  disappointments, 
instead  of  deadening,  only  serve  to 
quicken  and  revive  our  curiosity.  We 


the  early  monarchs  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  mind,  and  to  gaze  with  reveren- 
tial awe  upon  the  gray  fathers  of  the 

intellectual  world.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
Stidilcn lii'p^  tlioiii^iit}  tHiit,  of  ili€?m 
ever  speak  to  us  in  their  writings,  we 
should  know  nothing  even  from  tradi- 
tion; and  that,  like  the  pie-Adamite 
princes  in  the  Hall  of  ivblis,  thek 
features  should  be  faiutly  and  ghastly 
discerned  by  our  eyes,  while  then 
fame,  like  the  rush  of  many  waters, 
is  resounding  in  our  ears.  The 
traveller  beholds,  with  melancholy  re- 
collections, the  pelican  breeding  tran- 
quilly in  the  city  of  a  hundred  gates ; 
and 

"  The  Assyrian  lion's  golden  bide, 
That  all  the  East  one* 


paw 


»» 


supplanted  by  the  black  tent  of  the 
wandering  Arab ;  the  historian  sighs 
over  the  faded  pageantry  of  the  iron 
field,  and  the  silent  chamber  of  the 
barbaric  castle;  but  the  student  has 
the  heaviest  eye,  who  mourns  the  bene* 
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of  mankind  for  ever  excluded 
from  his  mortal  contemplation,  and 
only  lingering  upon  the  memory,  like 
the  race  of  a  guest  who  tarrieth  but  a 
single  day. 

Whichever  way  we  turn,  the  same 
melancholy  reflection  oppresses  us. 
Look,  for  example,  at  Homer:  of  the 
sixteen  lives  of  the  poet  recorded  by 
Tatian,  that  by  Herodotus  alone  re- 
mains,  and  of  this  the  spuriousness  is 
generally  admitted.  We  have  also  a 
short  account  attributed  to  Plutarch, 
certainly  of  very  ancient  date,  but  of 
very  doubtful  reputation.  If  we  in- 
quire the  origin  of  his  name,  what  is 
the  reply?  Hecause  he  was  blind, 
says  Ephorus;  because  he  followed 
the  Lydians  out  of  Smyrna,  says  Ari- 
stotle; because  he  was  delivered  up 
as  a  hostage,  declares  Proclus ;  because 
he  had  a  mark  upon  his  thigh,  affirms 
a  fourth:  Joshua  Barnes  proved  him 
to  be  King  Solomon;  and  Coleridge 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Homer 
is  a  concrete  name  for  the  rhapsodies 
of  the  Iliad.  After  all,  we  know  a 
single  fact  which  is  beyond  dispute; 
and  this  we  gather  from  the  poems 
themselves,  that  the  author  was  born 
and  lived  in  Asia  Minor.  This  is  the 
summary  of  all  his  biographies, — if  we 
would  be  acquainted  with  Homer,  we 
seek  him  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  or 
in  the  chamber  of  Penelope. 

So  again,  glance  for  an  instant  from 
the  founder  of  the  epic,  to  the  founder 
of  the  drama,  and  examine  how  far 
your  acquaintance  with  ^Eschylus  ex- 
ceeds your  intimacy  with  Homer ;  and 
how  many  fragments  can  be  gathered 
up  of  the  history  of  Pindar,  of  So- 
phocles, or  of  Menander.  The  same, 
and  even  a  thicker  mist,  hangs  over 
the  page  of  the  ancient  historians.  Of 
their  private  life  we  possess  no  inform- 
ation. The  most  beautiful  incident 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  his  weep- 
ing when  he  heard  Herodotus  recite 
his  history  at  the  Olympic  games,  a 
circumstance  which  Dodwell  assigned 
to  his  fifteenth  year,  has  been  rejected 
by  the  more  incredulous  spirit  of 
modern  inquiry.  The  utility  of  this 
subterranean  criticism,  which  under- 
mines so  many  beautiful  structures, 
grown  gray  in  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
may  at  least  be  questioned.  Every 
thing  is  unsettled,  and  nothing  proved  ; 
and  in  the  place  of  a  faith  that  de- 
corated, as  it  were,  the  ruins  of  the 
earlier  ages,  we  are  driven  into  a  cold 


In 

own  time,  the  lives  of  Surrey  and 
Shakspcaro  have  thus  been  strip}**!  of 
their  most  pleasing  ornaments.  Un- 
fortunately tor  us,  Thucydides  was  not 
an  egotist,  and  never  mentions  himself, 
if  he  can  avoid  it.  Of  his  education, 
little  is  recorded ;  of  his  marriage, 
different  accounts  are  given;  of  the 
place  of  his  burial,  conjecture  speaks ; 
of  his  only  child,  history  has  not  pre- 
served even  the  name.  Thucydides, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  employ 
the  emphatic  expression  of  Smith, 
succeeded  in  annihilating  himself : 
it  is  an  art,  unfortunately,  with  which 
all  great  men  have  been  abundantly 
endowed. 

Descending  into  modern  times,  and 
into  the  golden  age  of  Italian  literature, 
how  might  we  rejoice  to  have  obtained 
a  sketch,  by  some  ingenuous  Bos  well, 
of  the  domestic  economy,  the  table-talk, 
the  opinions  and  manners,  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Divine  Comedy ;  an  interior, 
after  the  fashion  of  Flemish  art ;  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  study  of  the 
starry  Galileo;  to  have  beheld  Arioslo 
arming  his  knights;  or  Tasso  illumi- 
nating, with  his  sacred  chivalry,  the 
desolation  of  Jesusalem ;  or  Petrarch 
weeping  harmonious  tears  over  the 
hearse  of  Laura.  The  poet  of  Arqua 
has,  indeed,  in  bis  beautiful  letters, 
furnished  a  most  delightful,  though 
fragmentary,  account  of  his  mind  and 
his  pursuits ;  and  the  satires  of  Ari- 
oslo receive  a  value  from  their  per- 
sonal allusions.  What  an  inestimable 
treasure  should  we  have  possessed  in  a 
similar  legacy  from  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry  1  How  gay  would 
have  been  the  humour,  how  graphic 
the  illustrations,  how  forcible  and  joy- 
ous the  sentiment  and  the  style  I  Of 
Chaucer,  indeed,  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  he  has  told  us,— that  he 
was  fat,  had  a  mirthful  temper,  and 
walked  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
So  again,  to  come  to  the  sweetest  and 
most  musical  of  our  poets,  and  one 
especially  who  delighted  to  honour 
Chaucer,  in  whose  gentle  spright  he 
said, 

"  The  puro  well-head  of  poesy  did  dwell." 

Who  can  tell  any  thing  of  Spenser? 
His  mind  is,  of  a  truth,  reflected  in  his 
exquisite  stanzas,  and  his  human  fea- 
tures may  be  admired  in  the  combina- 
tion-room at  Pembroke  College;  but 
what  elucidations  of  his  mysterious 
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history  lias  the  industry  of  Todd 
ceeded  in  producing? 

We  may  ask  the  same  question, 
with  even  a  deeper  truth,  respecting  a 
greater  than  Spenser.    Of  Shakspeare, 
it  was  remarked  by  Stevens,  that  we 
know  absolutely  nothing,  except  that 
he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
that  he  was  married,  and  had  children  ; 
that  he  came  to  London,  acted,  and 
wrote  plays ;  and  that  he  returned  to 
Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was 
buried.   A  few  traces  of  his  personal 
history  have,  indeed,  been  recovered, 
since  these  observations  of  his  most 
industrious   commentator;    and  the 
romantic  story  of  his  having  com- 
menced his  London  career  by  holding 
horses  at  the  door  of  the  play-house, 
has  been  virtually  disproved  by  a 
recent  contributor  of  some  new  facts 
regarding  bis  life,  who  has  discovered 
his  name  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Blackfriars  theatre  in  1596.  Shaks- 
peare's  circumstances  were  undoubtedly 
flourishing;  and  Mr.  Collier  seems  to 
have  ascertained  that  at  one  period 
his  annual  income  amounted  to  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  our  present 
money.    But  he  was  the  only  member 
of  that  poetical  company  of  wits,  who 
brightened  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, of  whom  the  same  belief  can  be 
entertained.   Then  again  of  Ben  Jon- 
son — of  that  lofty  spirit,  who  antici- 
pated in  his  poetry  and  his  prose  the 
learned  visions  and  the  fiery  declama- 
tion of  Milton — our  knowledge  is  ab- 
solutely a  shadow. 

If  we  are  thus  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  men  whose  ashes  sleep  in  English 
earth,  and  whose  names  are  familiar 
even  to  the  lips  of  our  childhood,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  so  few  facts 
have  been  gleaned  respecting  one  upon 
whose  tomb  more  than  two  thousand 
suns  have  risen  and  set;  or  that  to 
those  illustrious  persons,  of  whom  no 
adequate  memorial  has  been  preserved, 
we  have  now  to  add  the  comic  poet  of 
Athens. 


««  Was  Aristophanes."  asks  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, "  a  man  of  rank  V  The  historian 
assigns  no  authority  for  his  assertion, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  any  direct  one  is 
to  be  found ;  yet  it  seems  highly  probable 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  In  giving 
away  his  dramatic  pieces  to  Callistratus 
and  Philonides;  whether  they  were 
mere  actors,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 


indigent  men  of  merit,  who  wrote  for 
the  stage  (Ranks.  Vit.Ari$toph. pp.236. 
8,  S45),  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have 
given  also  the  public  gratuity  dependent 
on  success.  This  denotes  the  possession 
of  some  pecuniary  resources  on  the  part 
of  Aristophanes,  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  conduct  be  pursued  not  merely 
at  the  commencement,  but  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  career. 

2.  With  the  profits  of  the  play,  Aristo- 
phanes gave  up  what  to  many*  would 

honours  which  attended  the  exhibition 
of  a  successful  drama  in  Athens.  The 
triumphal  chariot,  the  professional  pomp, 
the  feast,  inscription  on  the  sacred  tri- 
pod,— all  these  things  had  but  a  secondary 
charm  for  him.  To  select  some  important 
object  in  politics  or  literature,  and  to  work 
incessantly  till  his  drama  wore  an  appear- 
ance best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose 
which  he  had  in  Tiew  :  such  appear  to 
have  been  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  dramatic  career   of  Aristophanes. 

3.  Freely  as  the  poet  indulged  at  limes 
in  remarking  on  the  birth  of  others, 
whether  as  altogether  mean  in  itself,  or 
as  not  of  true  Attic  blood  on  both  sides, 
is  it  likely  that  a  similar  retort  would 
not  have  been  made  upon  himself,  bad 
there  been  any  opening  for  it  !  But  none 
such  is  to  be  found.    The  contemporary 
bards  laughed,  indeed,  at  his  magnani- 
mity in  not  availing  himself  of  the  re- 
wards and  honours  of  his  profession, 
and  applied  to  htm  the  Greek  prorerb 
which  they  had  applied  to  Hercules  and 
Mercury  before  htm,  that  of  being  born 
to  labour  for  the  good  of  others  (Suid.  in 
rtTfmii  yvynmt,  Plat.  Schol.) ;  but  no 
taunt  was  ever  thrown  oat,  that  his 
necessities  or  his  station  in  society  re- 
quired him  to  act  otherwise.    4.  The 
family  name,  i,/.>r<r«;  (for  the  name 
which  his  own  father  and  eldest  son  bore, 
and  which,  according  to  Athenian  cus- 
tom, that  son's  grandson  would  have 
borne,  may  well  be  called  the  family 
name),  is  eminently  equestrian  (XaA. 
63,  64)  ;  and  coupled  with  some  further 
observations  in  this  plav  (490-94),  lead,  I 
think,  to  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  author 
belonged  to  this  very  order.  Whether 
this  possession,  or  supposed  possession, 
of  rank  and  affluence  will  remove  another 
difficulty  connected  with  the  dramatic 
career  of  Aristophanes,  and  which  has 
hitherto  perplexed  his  commentators, 
the  reader  will  consider  for  himself."0 

We  should  find  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  this  diligent  investigation  of 
the  Aristophanic  remains  in  the  hope 
it  would  afford  us  of  discovering  the 


•  Note  to  the  Knightf,  p.  56,  ed.  1836. 
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true  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  of  he  has  himself  declared  that  he  was 

reconciling  the  poet  to  himself;  for,  ashamed  of  his  wife,  as  many  other 

although  we  can  scarcely  affirm  of  the  authors  have  been,  and  continue  to  be. 

dramatist,  as  Hobbes  said  of  the  great  His  two  or  three  sons,  for  the  number 

historian,  that  he  carries  with  him  his  is  uncertain,  appear  to  have  inherited 

own  light  throughout,  and  that  the  the  maternal  virtues.     Milton  is  not 

reader  may  continually  see  his  way  the  only  poet  who  has  complained  of 

before  him, and  anticipate  that  which  to  I-  the  neglect  of  his  children, 
lows,  by  that  which  precedes;  yet,  in        One  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the 

respect,  the  parallel  holds  between  plays  of  Aristophanes  is  the  " 


Aristophanes  and  Thucydides;  they  in  the  Wasps,  where  he  not  only  re- 
both  supply  the  lamp  to  read  their  prehends  the  injustice  with  which  he 
obscurest  passages;  and  the  reader  who  nad  been  treated,  but  enters  into  a 
wanuers  oui  01  Ansiopiianes  10  reaa  oner  ana  eloquent  review  or  nis  ara- 
Aristophanes,  will  assuredly  be  left  in  matic  career.  Ancient  poetry  contains 
the  dark.  But  to  return.  The  his-  nothing  more  interesting,  and  the  ani- 
torian  to  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  alludes,  mated  translation  of  Mitchell  will 
is  Mitford,  who  had  spoken  of  the  poet  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  its 
without  hesitation  as  a  man  of  rank ;  excellence.  We  copy  it  with  the 
and,  therefore,  in  his  attack  upon  CI  eon,  greater  pleasure  because  that  gentle- 
certain  of  support  from  all  the  most  man's  edition  of  Aristophanes  has  long 
distinguished  families  of  the  republic.  been  out  of  print,  and  his  present  series 
Like  the  most  illustrious  object  of  his  of  single  plays,  scholarlike  though  it  be, 
satire,  Aristophanes  seems  to  have  been  is  necessarily  stripped  of  much  of  its 
afflicted  with  a  domestic  Xantippe ;  and  original  fruit. 

To  a  round  unvarnished  tale,  if  aught  such  may  here  avail,  oar  poet  now  claims  your 
attention ; 

And  let  it  ope  no  breach,  though  the  tenour  of  his  speech  point  to  anger  and  sharp 

On  this  presence  here,  at  large,  flat  injustice  lie  dares  charge  ;  and  that,  too,  when 

large  love  and  honour 
Had  more  fairly  been  his  due,  for  bright  largesses  which  you  enjoyed,  though 

,    unknown  who  their  donor. 
Priests  and  prophets,  as  they  say,  into  objects  oft  convey  voice  and  diction  where  both 

are  deficient ; 

So  of  many  a  bard,  I  ween,  your  appellant  here  hath  been  the  mouthpiece,  though 
secret,  efficient. 

But  this  task  soon  thrown  aside,  his  own  proper  steeds  he  tried,  to  their  mouths 

fitting  curb,  bit,  and  snaffle  ; 
Then  charioted  along,  with  the  foremost  in  the  throng  bore  the  heat  and  the  front  of 

the  battle. 

Raised  and  swelled  with  honours  great  (such  on  bard  yet  never  sate),  with  meekness 

and  modesty  he  bore  him ; 
And  while  his  laurels  grew,  he  kept  ever  in  his  view  the  heights  yet  unconquered 

before  him. 

When  the  swell  of  private  rage  foamed  indignant,  that  the  stage  dared  upbraid 

lawless  love  and  affection : 
And  will'd  our  poet's  speech  (guilty  pleasures  not  to  reach)  should  assume  a  more 

lowly  direction ; 

Did  he  heed  tie  loud  reproof!  No,  he  wisely  kept  aloof,  and  spurned  at  Corruption's 
base  duress ; 

For  never  could  he  choose  to  behold  his  dearest  Muse  in  the  dress  of  a  wantou 
procuress. 

When  first  the  scenic  trade  of  instruction  he  essayed,  monsters,  not  men,  were  bis 
game,  sirs ; 

Strange  leviathans,  that  asked  strength  and  mettle,  and  had  tasked  Alcides  their  prey 
to  tame,  sirs. 

In  perils  and  alarms  was  bis  'prenticeship  of  arms,  with  a  shark  fight  and  battle 
essaying ; 

From  whose  eyes  streamed  baleful  light,  like  the  blazing  balls  of  sight,  which  in 

China's  fierce  face  are  seen  playing. 
Swathed  and  banded  round  his  head,  five  score  sycophants  were  fed,  ever  slavering, 

and  licking,  and  glueing  ; 
While  his  voice  rose  loud  and  hoarse,  like  the  torrent's  angry  course,  when  death  and 
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and  fell,  did  its  sight  your  poet  quell  I  «i  be  seen  to  a 

bribe  basely  stooping  ? 
No  ;  bis  blows  still  fell  unsparing  that  and  next  year,  when  came  warring  with  foes 

of  a  different  trooping. 
Then  the  vigour  of  his  band  checked  those  fevers  of  the  land, — those  distempers  and 

plagues  of  the  nation  ; 
Who,  when  day  had  quenched  its  fires,  had  stout  halters  for  their  sires,  and  for 

grandads  worked  close  suffocation. 
Bed  and  couch  by  day  they  kept,  but  a  tempest  from  them  swept  of  the  law*s 

pains, — inquisitions, 
Warrant,  summons,  witness-pleas, —  frightening  such  as  loved  their  ease,  or  ha 

in  their  soft  dispositions. 
To  the  magistrates  outright  fled  the  many  in  their  fright ;  while  you  in  our 

though  possessing 
A  cathartic  to  the  ham' 

the  blessing. 

Hence  his  drama  of  last  year,  crushed  before  'twas  ripe  of  ear  ;  for  the  seed, 

quite  a  new  sample, 
Scarce  pushed  head  above  the  ground  ere  a  thousand  feet  were  found  on  the 

stranger  to  trample. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  an  end  (so  may  Bacchus  be  my  frieud,  at  my  cups  and  libations 
111  swear  it), 

Of  all  our  bards  have  writ,  for  conception  and  for  wit,  no  comedy  hath  yet  com* 
near  it. 

'Twas  in  quite  a  novel  strain,  rich  and  varied  in  its  vein,  unexampled  for 
invention : 

And  with  you  the  shame  now  sits,  that  in  bearing  it 

lacked  comprehension. 
The  wise  will  hold  the  bard  not  the  less  in  high  regard,  and  mourn  his 

disaster ; 

True,  his  chariot  came  not  whole,  nor  unbroken  to  the  goal,  yet  in  speed  say 
rival  had  passed  her  1 


Taught  by  this  example, 

My  good  friends,  no  more  trample 

On  such  poets  us  reach, 

In  their  plots  and  their  speech, 

At  a  course  bold  and  free, 

And  a  fair  novelty. 

Let  their  diction  and  fiction, 
Met  by  no  contradiction, 
Claim  a  place  in  tbe  chest 
Of  your  apples  possessed. 
This  believe  if  ye  do, 
Vest  and  cloak  the  year  through, 

Will  rich  odours  dispense, 
Plitting  keenly  the  sense 
With  a  smell  of  ability, 
Wit,  and  gentility. 

The  comedy  of  the  Knights,  or,  as 
Wieland  always  entitles  it,  of  the  "  De- 
magogues," contains  few  characters. 
Two  slaves,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias; 
a  sausage-seller;  a  tanner, representing 
Cleon  ;  a  chorus  of  Athenian  knights; 
and  a  personification  of  the  Athenian 
j>eo|>le,  compose  the  dramatis  person*, 
Athens  is  the  house  of  which  Demus  is- 
the  master;  whose  "confidential  ser- 
vant and  slave-driver"  is  Cleon.  "  The 
plot  of  the  piece,"  says  Mr.  Mitchell,. 
"  is  still  more  meagre  ;  it  consists 
merely  of  a  series  of  humiliating  pic- 
tures of  Cleon,  and  a  succession  of 
proofs  to  Demus,  that  this  favourite 


servant  is  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust 
and  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Tbe 
manners  are  strictly  confined  to  Athens, 
and  might  almost  be  thought  to  belong 
to  a  people  who  imagined,  with  the 
Indian,  that  his  own  little  valley  com- 
prehended the  whole  world,  and  that 
the  sun  rose  on  one  side  of  it  only  to 
set  again  on  tbe  other."  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, as  a  drama  that  the  present  work 
should  either  be  admired  or  censured. 
The  author  appears  before  us,  not  as  the 
poet,  but  the  politician;  not  as  the 
embellisher  of  history,  but  the  satirist; 
not  as  Shakspeare,  but  as  Junius. 

At  the  period  of  the  representation  of 
the  Knights,  Mr.  Mitchell  supposes 
three  great  objects  to  liave  awakened 
and  absorbed  the  political  haired  of 
Aristophanes  :  1 ,  the  unprincipled  pro- 
longation of  a  war  ruinous  and  melan- 
choly in  its  probable  termination ;  2, 
the  avaricious  and  degrading  conduct  of 
those  persons  who  preferred  private 
emolument  to  tbe  public  welfare  and 
service;  3,  the  irruption  of  tbe  un- 
educated and  low-born  into  the  offices 
and  duties  of  the  honourably  connected 
and  distinguished  citizens.  The  comic 
poet  of  Athens,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  was  the  journalist,  the  epi- 
grammatist, the  satirist,  of  the  age. 
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What  the  pulpit  was  in  our 
country  in  the  time  of  Latimer,  the 
stage  was  in  Greece  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes.  The  public  voice  spoke 
by  the  mouth  of  the  dramatist,  as  it 
speaks  now  by  the  editor  of  a  news* 
paper.  Sydney  Smith,  instead  of  cor- 
responding with  Archdeacon  Singleton, 
would  have  played  off  his  jokes  from 
the  lips  of  a  chorus;  and  the  virulence 
of  Isaac  Tom  kins  would  have  worked 
itself  out  in  a  parabasis,  instead  of  a 
pamphlet.    It  was  the  distinguishing 

fealurp  in  the  rhar.irlpr  of  Aiistonhan^s 

ILUitllt   111   till,  C  ■  ill  IJLU|JUUII^9j 

that  he  carried  his  censorship  into  the 
secrecies  of  political  faction ;  and  that 
wherever  a  busy  and  dishonest  swarm 
was  collecting  honey,  he  was  sure  to  be 
seen  hovering  round  the  hive.  It  would 
have  been  very  strange  if  he  hat 
escaped  without  a  sting. 

But  the  great  political  adversary 
he  delighted  to  scourge  through 
a  comedy,  was  the  notorious  Cleon,  the 
O'Connell  of  bis  times ;  who,  by  the 
arts  so  familiar  to  the  member  for  all 
Ireland,  had  raised  himself  to  be  the 
idol  of  the  mob.  Other  demagogues 
smarted  under  an  occasional  lash, — 
such  as  Eucrates  the  low-seller,  and 
Lysicles,  the  cattle-dealer ;  but  against 
Cleon, alone,  could  Aristophanes  be  said 
to  have  sworn  eternal  hatred  at  the  altar 
of  his  country.  He  commenced  his  at- 
tack in  the  Babylonians,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  punished  ;  and 
continued  it  in  the  Knights.  In  the 
Wasps,  the  characters  seem  to  have 
been  named  with  reference  to  the  de- 
mocrat; Philocleon,  the  Athenian  di- 
cast,  signifies  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Cleon ;  and  Bdety cleon,  his  son,  ex- 
presses an  enemy  of  Cleon.  Sosias, 
in  the  same  play,  describing  bis  vision 
of  the  Pnyx,  represents  Cleon  under  the 
emblem  of  a  ravenous  sea-monster,  ad- 
dressing the  sheep  assembled  there. 
We  meet  with  him  in  the  Peace ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  amusing  comedy  of  the 
Frogs,  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus,  the 
lamp-maker,  are  both  discovered  in 
Hades.  After  pursuing  him  through 
life,  he  leaves  him  in  purgatory.  Per- 
haps Junius's  malignant  persecution  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  will  recur  to  the 
reader,  as  the  most  obvious  parallel  to 
this  pertinacity  of  dislike,  out,  with- 
out entering  into  any  examination  of 
the  traits  of  resemblance  between  these 
remarkable  persons,  one  wide  and 
striking  distinction  immediately  sug- 
gests itself.  The  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius  never  lifted  his  visor.  All 


his  fierce  contortions  of  rage; 
were  hidden  behind  that  iron  , 
which  the  hand  of  criticism  lias  never 
succeeded  in  stripping  off.  The  ap- 
palling denunciation,— the  withering 
sarcasm, —  the  reckless  defiance,— -all 
proceeded  from  a  mysterious  and  un- 
seen individual.  The  sword  swung  to 
and  fro  over  the  head  of  the  victim, 
but  the  avenger  was  unknown;  the 
writing  flaslied  upon  the  chamber  of 
the  statesman,  hut  the  finger  that  traced 
the  burning  characters  was  sought  for 
in  vain.  There  is  something,  even  to 
us,  peculiarly  solemn  and  tremendous 
in  the  spectacle  of  this  champion  of 
liberty  dashing,  as  it  were,  into  the 
very  centre  of  political  tumult,  and 
hewing  down  his  adversaries  on  every 
side,—  himself  invincible,  and  un- 
wound ed  ;  now  bending  his  bow  at  the 
Duke  of  Graf  ion ;  now  trampling  un- 
der foot,  with  menace  and  contumely, 
the  luxuriant  power  and  the  swelling 
pride  of  the  house  of  Uussell ;  at  one 
time  startling  the  ear  of  Majesty  with  a 
blast  which  chilled  even  the  blood  of 
Burke  ;  at  another,  showering  into  the 
eyes  of  Draper  the  concentrated  viru- 
lence of  his  flaming  scorn  and  invective. 
The  hatred  of  Junius,  we  repeat,  glares 
with  an  intenser  brightness  out  of  the 
very  shadows  which  surround  his  cha- 
racter. The  Jupiter  of  politics  might 
have  been  laughed  at  if  he  had  hurled 
his  thunderbolts  in  the  daylight.  But 
the  Greek  comedian  dared  to  do  what 
would  never  have  been  ventured  upon 
by  the  English  alarmist.  When  the 
apprehensions,  awakened  by  the  power 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  great  dema- 
gogue, deterred  every  artist  from  at- 
tempting the  representation  of  his  fea- 
tures, the  poet  himself  came  forward  ; 
he  who  had  fashioned  the  spear,  pre- 
pared to  use  it ;  he  who  had  blown  the 
challenge,  offered  himself  in  the  lists  ; 
he  who  nad  filled  the  quiver,  announced 
his  intention  of  emptying  it.  Aris- 
tophanes performed  the  part  of  Cleon, 
endeavouring  to  supply,  with  the  danc- 
ings of  lees  of  wine,  the  intemperate 
flushings  of  that  countenance  which  no 
person  had  courage  enough  to  copy  in 
a  mask.  This  was,  indeed,  taking  the 
lion  by  the  beard ;  it  was  confronting 
the  Athenian  O'Connell  in  the  midst  of 
his  precursors.  He  was  at  this  period 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  and 
seemed  ready  to  place  his  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  the  Athenian  aristocracy.  A 
particular  circumstance  had  blown  his 
popularity  into  a  blaze.  Our  iuforma- 
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tion  respecting  this  important  passage 
in  his  history  is  derived  from  the  faith- 
ful pen  of  Thucydides. 

Glancing  our  eye  over  a  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus  we  discover,  upon  the  sea- 
shore a  little  city,  denominated  Pylos. 
Having  been  abandoned  during  the 
war  with  the  I^acedemonians,  it  was 
subsequently  occupied  and  fortified  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  foresaw  tliat  it  would 
supply  a  very  convenient  station  for 
molesting  the  enemy.  The  Lacede- 
monians soon  began  to  feel  the  danger- 
ous proximity  of  the  Athenian  troops  ; 
and,  witl)  a  view  of  effecting  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  place,  they  landed  a  body 
of  soldiers  upon  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sphacteria.  But  the  presence 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  intercepted  the 
communication  of  the  troops,  who  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. In  this  emergency,  the  Lace- 
demonians despatched  an  embassy  to 
Alliens,  proposing,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, to  withdraw  their  army  from 
Sphacteria.  Thucydides  admits  the 
justice  of  their  demand :  they  offered 
peace,  friendship,  and  alliance,  in  re- 
turn for  the  permission  for  their  citizens 
to  depart  from  the  island.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  Athenians, 
chiefly,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
great  historian,  through  the  influence 
of  Cleon  ;  at  this  time,  he  adds, "  most 
in  credit  with  the  people."  It  was  re- 
quired of  the  Lacedemonians,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  any  accommodation, 
that  Nissea,  PezK,Troezene,and  Chalcis, 
should  be  given  up  ;  and  that  the 
Spartans  in  Sphacteria  should  sur- 
render their  arms,  and  be  brought  to 
Athens.  The  departure  of  the  em- 
bassy terminated  the  temporary  truce 
which  had  been  made,  and  hostilities 
recommenced.  Demosthenes,  mean- 
while, being  pressed  for  provisions  aud 
supplies,  sent  home  his  colleague, 
Nicias,  to  urge  the  propriety  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  Lacedemonians.  The 
popular  feeling,  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion, immediately  began  to  set  against 
Cleon ;  who,  in  the  public  assembly, 
taunted  Nicias  with  indecision  and  ti- 
midity. If  the  generals,  he  said,  were 
men,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to 
sail  to  the  island,  and  take  and  capture 
the  Spartans.  "  Nay,"  added  the  de- 
magogue, "  if  I  had  been  employed,  I 
would  have  done  it."  Nicias  took  his 
adversary  at  his  word,  and  desired  him 
to  make  the  attempt,  with  whatever 
force  he  mighttbink  necessary.  Cleon, 


at  first,  seemed  anxious  to  evade  the 
undertaking;  but  iNicias  only  urged 
him  the  more  vehemently  to  make  the 
experiment, — at  the  same  time  vacating 
his  own  command  at  Pylos.   Cleon  at 
length  declared  himself  ready  for  the 
voyage;  and,  requiring  only  the  Le ra- 
ni ans  and  Imbriaus  who  happened  to 
be  at  hand,  with  the  targeteers  who 
were  expected  from  JEnus,  and  four 
hundred  archers  from  olWr  places, 
added  to  the  troops  already  at  Pylos,  he 
promised,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days, 
either  to  bring  the  Lacedemonians  cap- 
tive to  Athens,  or  to  kill  them  upon 
the  spot.    Thucydides  ?ays  that  this 
magnificent  style  of  talking  occasioned 
a  laugh  among  the  people.    It  was 
just  such    a    harangue  as  Colonel 
Evans  (who,  however,  would  never 
have  found  his  way  among  the  knights 
of  Aristophanes)  might  have  delivered 
at  the  Horns,  at  Kennington.  Smith, 
the  learned  and  eloquent  translator  of 
Thucydides,  supposes  the  assembly  to 
have  imposed  Uiis  important  com- 
mission "  upon  Cleon  purely  as  a 
joke."   He  was  the  idol  of  the  mob ; 
who,  according  to  Plutarch,  admired 
his  impertinent  and  humorous  manner 
of  speech.     Of  his  impudence,  an 
anecdote  has  been  related.    An  as- 
sembly of  the  people  had  been  watting 
for  him  a  long  while ;  when,  at  length, 
he  made  his  appearance,  he  wore  a 
garland  upon  his  head.   "  Have  the 
kindness  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow," 
said  he ;  "  for  at  present  I  am  not  at 
leisure,  since  I  have  sacrificed  to-day, 
and  must  entertain  my  friends."  But 
Cleon,  with  the  vulgarity  and  inso- 
lence of  his  Irish  imitator,  possessed, 
also,  in  a  large  measure,  his  artful  and 
crafty  sagacity.     He  associated  De- 
mosthenes in  the  military  command ; 
and  by  the  wise  and  courageous  con- 
duct of  that  general  the  whole  expedi- 
tion was  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination ;  and  Cleon  was  enabled  to 
return  in  triumph  to  Athens,  within 
twenty  days,  bringing  with  him  the 
Lacedemonian  captives.    The  merit, 
therefore,  was  due  to  his  colleague; 
but  Cleon  carried  away  the  reputation. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  very 
flush  of  his  full-blown  dignity,  that 
Aristophanes  determined  to  renew  his 
attack. 

The  history  of  literature  contains  no 
specimen  of  indignant  verse  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  daring  comedy  of  the 
Greek  poet.  We  have,  however,  dis- 
coveted,  witu  considerable  surprise,  in 
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Von  Kauroer's  history  of  the 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  very  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  freedom  of  dra- 
matic censorship  of  public  characters, 
in  the  golden*  age  of  our  own  poetry. 
The  passage  occurs  in  a  despatch  from 
the  French  ambassador,  lieaumont,  and 
relates  to  one  of  the  plays  of  Chapman. 

"  April  5,  1606. 
"  I  caused  certain  players  to  be  forbid 
from  acting  the  History  of  the  Duke  of 
Biron ;  when,  however,  they  said  that 
the  whole  court  bad  left  town,  they  per- 
sisted in  acting  it ;  nay,  they  brought 
upon  the  stage  the  queen  of  France,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Verneuil.  The  former, 
having  first  accosted  the  latter  with  very 
hard  words,  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear. 
At  my  suit,  three  of  them  were  arrested ; 
but  tbe  principal  person,  the  author, 
escaped.  One  or  two  days  before,  they 
had  brought  forward  their  own  king  and 
his  favourites  in  a  very  strange  fashion. 
They  made  him  curse  and  swear,  be- 
cause he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bird  ;  and 
beat  a  gentleman  because  he  bad  called 
off  the  bounds  from  tbe  scent.  He  has 
made  an  order  that  no  play  shall  be 
henceforth  acted  in  London ;  for  the  re- 
peal of  which  order  they  have  already 
offered  100,000  livres.  Perhaps  the  per- 
mission will  be  again  granted  ;  but  upon 
the  condition  that  tbey  represent  no  re- 
cent history,  nor  speak  of  the  present 
time." 

Mr.  Collier  remarks  that  this  is  the 
only  record  of  the  alleged  prohibition 
of  theatrical  amusements;  and  that  the 
characters  of  the  French  queen  and 
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Nl.  Xtyi  J*  "  fHtMfUf,' 

£vvivif  wit  £u).Xn(it>iy. 
AH.  KtninKtytt'  " fxe'/.u 

Am  "  <fa.h  rcvf**k*tfttr» 
AH.  "Apr:"  NI.II«»i/ 


WALSH. 

"A  «r.  Then,  do  you  say, 
*  sert/ 
Pronouncing  it  as  I  do. 
Dem.  Well,  then, '  aert 1 
Nie.  Now  add  a  *  de '  nt 
the  '  serts '  crupper. 


TV 


t£UT9i  Xtyt. 
f/uXstfitt,  urm  y  " 


rtv~ 


AH.  "  Ma\*fu*," 


it. 

KI.  Hv 

Ot>x   lif  i   AH.  Nil 

«*A*»  y%  wtfi  rm  e^uari 


Nie.  Well  done  !  And 
now,  like  a  well-rid- 
den racer, 

Go  gently  first,  and  then 
repeat  the  4 

Like  lightning. 

sert,  df.sert! 
Kk.  Was  it  not  plea- 
sant 1 

Dem.  Yea,  by  Jove,  it 
was ! 

But  my  bide  tingles  at 
i. 


;lle  Verneuil,  alluded  to  by 
the  ambassador,  must  have  been  omit- 
ted when  Chapman's  plays  were  printed 

in  1608. 

The  scene  of  the  Knights  is  laid  at 
Athens,  before  the  house  of  Demus; 
and  the  action  of  the  drama  commences 
with  the  entrance  of  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias,  in  the  garb  of  slaves,  who  com- 
plain, with  serio-comic  vehemence,  of 
the  miseries  they  have  undergone  since 
the  admission  of  the  newly  purchased 
Paphlagonian.  The  selection  of  Paph-J 
lagoma,  as  uie  country  ot  i^ieon,  was 
not  without  its  point, — that  province  of 
Asia  Minor  being  notorious  for  the 
factious  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  the  poet,  in  the  word  n«f  x«y»«, 
conveyed  a  more  ingenious  allusion  to 
the  qualities  of  Cleon,  by  calling  to  mind 
the  signification  of  the  verb  wm^Xm^m, 
which  was  employed  by  Homer  to 
express  the  boiling  and  angry  tumult  of 
the  ocean.  His  style  of  oratory  was 
coarse,  vehement,  fiery,  and  insulting  ; 
and  his  action  energetic,  scenical,  and 
impressive,— full  of  ungraceful,  but 
striking  attitudes.  Plutarch  describes 
him  grasping  his  garment,  and  striking 
his  thigh.  Demosthenes  and  Nicias, 
having  commiserated  their  mutual  mis- 
fortunes, seek  to  devise  some  remedy 
for  them ;  and  Nicias,  after  a  pleasant 
hit  at  Euripides  (a  favourite  theme  of 
ridicule  upon  the  Aristophanic  stage), 
suggests  the  propriety  of  escaping  from 
their  servitude. 

by  an  Oxford  Graduate. 

Nie.  Speak  in  a  breath, 
and  briefly,  in  the  way  I 
do  now,  Wu>k*fup, 

Dem.  Well,  then,  I  do : 

Nie.  Now,    after  the 

word  Mtkmfttr,  pronounce 

»  / 

CtVTf.  ' 

Dem.  Avri. 

Nie.  Excellently  well ! 
Now,  then,  slowly  pro- 
nounce the  word  Mi>.t»p.tv> 
and  then  subjoin  xuri. 


Nie.  Is  it  not  delicious, 
ehl 

Dem.  Yes,  by  Jove:  but 
as  touching  the  skin,  I  fear 
this  omen. 

Nie.  Why  sol 

Dem.  Because  the  skin 
in  such  caws  is  apt  to 
depart. 
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"  The  timid  lips  of  Nicias,"  says  Mr. 

Mitchell,  "  cannot  at  once  open  upon  such 
a  word  aa  •mptkui,  to  desert,  to  run  away. 

lie  therefore  prepares  those  of  his  bro- 
ther slave  to  come  upon  it  by  stealth. 
Aiyi  rwijgif ,  i.  e.  gttnxmt,  my  forthwith — 
in  the  mine  way  that  I  do  —  fitkvptt, 
let  us  go — $vkk*f**tr  (i.  e.  tykXtifiin),  pro- 
nouncing the  word  successively  and  quickly. 
The  pupil  having  repeated  the  word 
ui\.wu<*  a  sufficient  numher  of  times,  the 
tutor  proceeds  with  his  lesson.  E^rirJh 
r$v  peXvpt*,  after  the  word  fnKmfii* — xurt 
fait,  re/*ai  the  word  »**■«.  The  obedient 
pupil  does  aa  he  is  directed  :  and  the 
bold  soldier  at  last  finds  himself  sur- 


"  With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tit 
our  fate 

To  have  a  testy  .cross-grain'd,  bilious,  sour 
Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  much 
given 

To  a  bean -diet;   somewhat  hard  of 
hearing : 

Demus  his  name,  sirs,  of  the  parish  of 

Pnyx  here. 
Some  three  weeks  back,  or  so,  this  lord 

of  ours 

Brought  home  a  lusty  slave  from  Paphla- 
gonia. 

Fresh  from  the  tan-vurd,  tight  and  vare, 
and  with 

As  nimble  fingers,  and  as  foul  a  mouth, 
As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 
This  tanner  Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 
Wanted  not   penetration)  bow'd  and 
scraped, 

And  fawn'd  and  wagg'd  his  ears  and 

tail,  dog- fashion  ; 
And  thus  soon  slipp'd  into  the  old  man's 

graces. 

Occasional  douceurs  of  leather-pairings, 
With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his 
own. 

1  Good  sir,  the  court  is  up  —  you've 

judged  one  cause ; 
Tis  time  to  take  the  hath.  Allow  me,  sir ; 
Tins  cake  is  excellent;  pray,  sup  this 

broth  ; 

This  soup  will  not  offend  you,  though 
crop-full ; 

You  love  an  obolus pray,  take  these 
three. 

Honour  me,  sir,  with  your  commands  for 
supper.' 

Sad  times,  meanwhile,  for  us  !  With 

prying  looks, 
Round  comes  my  man  of  hides  ;  and  if 

he  finds  us 
Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 
Incontinently  lays  his  paw  upon  it, 
And  modestly  in  his  own  name  presents  it. 
It  was  but  t'other  day  these  hands  had 

mix'd 

A  Spartan  pudding  for  him  j  there— at 
Pylas : 


prised  into  a  word,  the 


to  a  soldier's  ears." 

Demosthenes  now  turns  to  the  au- 
dience, and  delivers  the  following  hu- 
morous and  graphic  account  of  the 
Athenian  people,  which  Mitchell  sup- 
poses to  have  been  assigned  by  the 
poet,  with  great  justice,  to  one  who 
was  so  high  in  favour  with  the  public. 
We  beg  to  lead  forward,  to  the  gaze 
aud  admiration  of  all  our  readers,  the 
Grecian  general,  supported  on  either 
side  by  his  interpreters,  Mitchell  and 
Wheelwright : 


WHSCLWSIOOT. 

-  Straight  will  I  tell  it-for  we  hare  s 
lord, 

Savage  of  nature,  bean.de  vouring,  hasty, 
By  tribe  Pycnitian  ;  a  morose  old  man, 
And  hard  of  hearing.  In  the  late  new  moon. 
He  bought  a  slave,  a  Paphlagonian  tanner. 
A  most  audacious  and  traducing  rogue  : 
Who,  knowing  well  the  old  man's  dis- 
position, 

The  Paphlagonian,  cringing  to  his  lord, 
la  doglike  guise,  fawn'd,  fiatter'd,  and 
beguiled, 

Offering  his  strips  of  leather,  with  these 
words  : 

1 0  Demus,  having  after  judgment  bathed, 
Drink,  eat  a  morsel,  take  three  oboli : 
Is  it  your  wish  that  I  lay  supper  for  you  V 
Then  having  snatch'd  what  any  one  of  us 
Chanced  to  prepare,  the  Paphlagonian 
slave 

Presented  this  to  gratifv  bis  lord. 
And  when  I  lately  the  Laconian  dough 
Kneaded  in  Pylos,  lie  then,  running  up 
In  most  audacious  fashion,  snatch'd  it  off. 
And  served  himself  the  dish  that  I  had 
cook'd. 

Us  he  drives  off,  nor  suffers  any  other 
To  wait  upon  the  master  ;  but  erect 
Holding  his  leather  fly-flap,  he  repels 
The  rhetoricians  from  his  supping  lord. 
He  chants  forth  oracles,  while  the  old  man 
Is  eager  for  Sibylline  prophecies. 
But  when  he  sees  him  stupified,  the  knare 
Shews  off  his  tricks  ;  for  publicly  he 
slanders 

The  inmates  —  then  we're  lash'd  :  while, 

running  round, 
This  Paphlagonian  begs  of  the  domestics, 
Alarms  them,  and  gets  bribes  by  speaU 

ing  thus : 

•  D'  you  see  how  Hylas  is  chastised 

through  me  1 
If  you  appease  me  not,  this  day  you  die.' 
We  give  them— for  if  not,  we  should  hare 

been 

Eight  times  as  much  trod  down  and 

emptied  out 
By  tho  old  man.  ^ow,  therefore,  friend, 

let's  think 
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Slyly  and  craftily  the  knave  stole  on  me, 
lUvtsh'd  the  feast,  and  to  my  master 

bore  iu 

^  lie j j  i J  oij^?    u  t  \x 6 f  for&^^c) \  1  j  y  iq  us  t>    m t 
at  table 

(We  dare  not  come  in  sight) ;  but  there 
he  stands 

AH  supper  time,  and  with  a  leathern 
fly-flap 

Whisks  oflf  the  advocates.    Anon  the 
knare 

Chants  out  bis  oracles ;  and,  when  he  sees 
The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the 
ears. 

And  scared  from  his  few  senses,  marks 
bis  time, 

And  enters  on  his  tricks.  False  accusations 
Now  come  in  troops ;  aud  at  their  heels 
the  whip. 

Meanwhile  the  rascal  shuffles  in  among 
us, 

And  begs  of  one,  browbeats  another, 
cheats 

A  third,  and  frightens  all. 

•      •      •      *  • 

Wherefore  befits  it  that  we  think  what 
course 

To  take,  or  where  to  look  for  help. 

ATtc.  No  course 

So  good  as  that  I  first  advanced  you : 

flight- 
Immediate  flight. 

Dem.  Marry,  but  how  avoid 

The  Paphlagonian  ?    lie  hath  ubiquity, 
As  'twere,  about  him.    One  leg  rests  on 
Pylus, 

The  other  takes  firm  footing  in  th'  as- 
semblv  : 

With  either  hand the  varlet grasp*  vttolia  ! 
And  for  his  mind,  it  hath  At  habitation 
In  Clopida?." 


649 

Which  way,  end  towards  when,  Were 
best  to  turn. 
A'ie,  The  best  is  that  we  said,  friend, 

'  Let  us  fly.' 
Dem.  But  nothing  cun  escape  the 
Puphlugcniau, 
For  he  sees  all.  One  leg  be  stretches  out 
In  Pylos,  while  the  assembly  holds  the 
other. 

And  us  he  strides  with  legs  so  wide  apart, 
Truly  his  binder  parts  are  in  Chaonia, 
His  hands  with  the  jKtolians  ;  and  bis 
mind 

la  the  Clopidian  territory  lies." 


The  Knights  qf  Aristophanes.    No.  I. 


The  reader  will  probably  admit,  with 
Wheelwright,  the  admirable  humour  of 
this  picture  of  Cleon  bestriding  the 
world  like  a  Colossus.  He  seems  to 
be  sketched  with  that  pencil  which  has 
peopled  our  own  theatre  with  all  the 
progeny  of  Laughter.  The  Greek 
name  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
Paphlagonian  have  a  peculiar  force, 
not  to  be  diffused  into  a  translation. 
Thus,  to  follow  Wheelwright,  Chaonia 
reminds  us  of  £«ih»,  to  gape ;  jElolia, 
oftrut,  to  demand;  and  the  Clopidian 
territory,  of  «  thief;  and  so  suc- 
cessively express  the  avarice,  the  am- 
bition, and  the  dishonesty  of  the  dema- 
gogue's disposition.  Walsh,  endea- 
vouring lo  preserve  the  play  upon  the 
word,  says  bis  hands  are  at u  Ask  ham, 
and  his  mind  at  Steal  well."  Mitchell 
quotes  from  Ben  Jonson : 

"  Morn  first  st  Niglington, 
Brad  up  at  Filobiugton,"  &c. 


He  also  refers  to  Boccack),  and  espe- 
cially to  the  tales  of  Frate  Cipolla  and 
Maestro  Simone,  for  similar  fabrica- 
tions of  the  names  of  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address, 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  us,  in  so 
limited  a  space,  to  illustrate,  Nicias 
proposes  to  terminate  their  sorrows  and 
their  lives  in  a  manner  worthy  of  brave 
men ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  recom- 
mends an  imitation  of  Themistocles, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  had  poi- 
soned himself  with  a  cup  of  bullock's 
blood.  Demosthenes,  however,  ven- 
tures to  hope  that  a  flask  of  wine  might 
be  equally  beneficial  in  its  operations ; 
and,  after  an  animated  eulogy  of  the 
grape,  sends  Nicias  into  the  house  for 
a  pitcher.  Returning  from  his  errand, 
lie  announces  that  the  Paphlagonian  is 
asleep  upon  a  heap  of  hides;  and  is 
again  despatched  by  his  companion  to 
bring  out  the  oracles  belonging  to  the 
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f'aphlagonian.  These  he  delivers  to 
Demosthenes  ;  who  begins,  with  great 
delight,  to  decipher  their  contents, 
reading  and  drinking  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Cleon  partook 
of  the  vulgar  credulity  to  which  his 
birth  would  naturally  have  inclined 
him ;  aod  such  a  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter might  be  expected  to  lend  an 
edge  to  the  poets  description.  The 
sketches  of  the  tow-vender  (rrt^nrw 
■rmXvt},  the  sheep-seller  (r*c$ar$*BXm)t 
and  the  skin-seller  (/St^r**-****),  are  sa- 
tirical portraits  of  the  three  demagogues, 
Eucrates,  l.ysicles,  and  Cleon,  who 
succeeded  Pericles  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  Eocrates  is  conjectured 
by  Ranke  to  have  been  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Babylonians ;  and  Lysicles  is  re- 
lated by  Plutarch  to  have  raised  himself 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  station. 
They  were  both  persons  of  very  great 
opulence.  These,  as  the  oracle  is  ex- 
pounded by  Demosthenes,  successively 
obtain  office,  and  are  successively  dis- 
possessed. The  tow-vender  is  driven 
out  by  the  sheep-seller,  and  the  sheep- 
seller  by  the  tanner,  who  is  himself  to 
be  expelled  by  the  most  degraded 
creature  in  the  world — by  a  sausage- 
seller;  who,  at  the  same  moment,  is 
seen  gradually  approaching,  with  a 
stand,  says  Walsn,  suspended  round 
his  neck,  on  which  are  placed  sundry 
knives,  sausages,  and  black-puddings. 
Demosthenes  invites  the  sausage-seller 
to  come  up,  and  "the  two  slaves  gaze 
with  mute  wonder  upon  the  personage 
who  is  to  rescue  their  country  from  the 
thraldom  of  Cleon. 

« 

"  A  colossal  figure,"  883-9  Mitchell, 
"  sides  in  whose  obesity  the  fists  might 
embed  themselves,  without  any  chance 
of  reaching  the  ribs,  and  that  look  of  sto- 
lidity from  which  nothing  hot  the  word 
'  An'an  !'  seems  capable  of  being  extract- 
ed, form  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  future 
demapogue  of  Athens.  The  two  slaves 
look  at  each  other  almost  in  despair  ;  but 
the  oracles  are  too  decided  to  admit  of 
their  doubting  ;  and  the  reflection  that  a 
demagogue  may  be  formed  out  of  any  ma- 
terials encourages  them  to  proceed.  The 
political  catechism,  accordingly,  soon  be- 
gins ;  and  the  mode  in  which  a  pupil, 
sluggish  and  inapt  at  first,  gradually 
warms  into  a  hold  and  impudent  dema- 
gogue, and  finally  ends  in  a  statesman, 
such  us  might  have  done  credit  to  demo- 
cracy in  her  best  and  palmiest  days,  is 
among  the  most  amusing  features  of  this 
interesting  and  instructive  drama." 


While  the  sausage-seller  is  lost  in 
amazement,  Demosthenes  requests  him 
to  put  down  his  culinary  furniture 
upon  the  ground,— the  m racing-knife, 
the  chopping-Wock,  and  the  ladle, — 
and  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  good 
fortune.  The  sausage-seller  does  as  he 
is  directed,  and  is  saluted  by  Demo- 
sthenes as  the  premier  of  Athens.  Not 
comprehending  these  marks  of  respect, 
he  expresses  a  desire  to  proceed  to 
market ;  but  Demosthenes  gradually 
o[)ens  to  his  eyes  the  magnificent  pro- 
spects  ot  ins  future  power,  and  shews, 
by  convincing  arguments,  that  his  low 
birth  and  ignorance,  so  far  from  ren- 
dering him  unfit  for  a  ruler  of  the  de- 
mocracy, form  in  reality  his  most  effi- 
cacious claims  to  that  distinction.  He 
is  only  afraid  that  the  sausage- seller  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  his  letters, 
and  is,  in  fact,  too  accomplished  a 
person  for  that  elevated  station.  While 
Demosthenes  is  instructing  him  how  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  about 
to  devolve  upon  him,  the  Paphlagonian 
himself  enters  from  the  house  of  Peo- 
ple, and  the  sausage-seller  takes  to  his 
heels,  but  is  stopped  by  Demosthenes. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  Chorus  of 
Knights  rush  forward  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  commence  a  furious  attack 
upon  Cleon. 

The  chorus  in  this  comedy  has  been 
justly  observed  to  differ  from  any  other 
employed  by  the  poet:  M  He  has  writ- 
ten their  parts  with  gall,  aod  armed 
their  hands  with  a  dagger."  The 
Knights,  of  whose  body  the  chorus  is 
composed,  occupied  the  second  rank 
in  the  Athenian  aristocracy,  and  de- 
rived their  appellation  from  the  horse 
which  each  individual  furnished  to  the 
state.  Their  number  amounted  to  about 
a  thousand,  as  Aristophanes  informs  us; 
but  some  interesting  notices  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Boeck's  Public  Eco- 
nomy. Mitchell  has  ingeniously  com- 
pared the  Aristophanic  chorus,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  tone  of  the  comedies, 
with  the  female  feces  in  Hogarth's  pic- 
tures,—  the  object  of  both  being  the 
relief  of  the  sterner  and  coarser  deli- 
neations. Gleams  of  golden  light  often 
break,  indeed,  through  the  driving 
clouds  and  atom  of  the  poet's  in- 
vective ;  but  the  arrowy  sleet  of  his 
sharp  satire  frequently  dashes  into  our 
eyes  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine.  His 
transitions  are  rapid,  violent, and  attes- 
ted. The  principal  distinction  to 
drawn  between  the  satire  of  the 
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chorus,  and  the  other  persons  in  the 
dramas  of  Aristophanes,  seems  to  be 
this:  in  the  first  he  speaks  with  the 
malignant  audacity  of  the  anonymous 
pamphleteer;  in  the  second,  with  the 
modified  indignation  of  a  gentleman. 
The  chorus  is  to  the  comedy,  what  the 
machinery  is  to  the  epic,  or  the  scenery 
to  the  farce,  or  the  sunshine  to  a  coun- 
try fair;  it  relieves,  variegates,  and 
brightens  the  story,  and  presents  the 
spectator  with  little  spots  of  garden- 
ground  for  refreshment  and  amusement. 
It  is  as  if  Grisi  were  to  sing  an  air  from 
the  Romeo  and  Juliet  between  the  acts 
of  the  Critic;  orTaglioni  were  to  glide 
through  the  bustle  of  Tom  and  Jerry, 
with  the  graceful  motion  of  the  Baya- 
dere. The  occasional  beauty  of  the 
poetry  is  heightened  by  the  contrast. 
We  behold  Ariel  by  the  side  of  Cali- 


M ITCH  ELL. 


Mitchell  has  kept  closest  to  the 
Aristophanic  sentiment ;  but  Walsh  has 
very  well  translated  *To<rrsi-4  <r«»  *ftsv, 
wrenching,  or  twisting,  the  shoulder. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  he  has  also 
rendered  in  the  true  comic  spirit. 
Mitchell  says,  in  a  note  to  his  new 
edition  of  the  Knights,  that  a  double 
signification  has  been  assigned  to 
in *«A.jr/2«r«f  ;  one  commentator  ex- 
plaining it,  to  swallow  as  it  were  a 


ban  ;  Proserpine  hanging  upon  the 
neck  of  Pluto. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  chorus 
in  the  present  comedy  is  very  success- 
fully contrived  ;  and  some  ingenious 
sparring  takes  place  between  the  parties, 
in  which  an  English  reader  would  ima- 
gine J.  Hume  and  O'Connell  to  have 
been  engaged,  waisn  renders  some 
part  of  this  scene  with  the  lyric  fervour 
of  a  Pindar  of  Moseley  Hurst.  Mitchell, 
also,  is  full  of  vigour,  and  bounds  along 
in  a  fiery,  dashing  metre.  Wheelwright 
is  more  sedate  and  literal.  Cleon,  in 
dismay  at  the  treatment  he  experiences, 
implores  the  protection  of  his  friends  of 
the  Helisea,  the  judges  who  deliberated 
in  the  open  air.  The  chorus,  however, 
assure  him  that  his  scourging  is  per- 
fectly just^  and  fully  due  to  his  unques- 
tioned merits  as  a  rascal. 


WALSH. 

"  You  deserved  it ;  for  you  steal 
the 

Public  goods,  and  gulf  them 
down  ; 

And,  like  pigs,  you  squeeze  and 
feed  the 
Men  who've  lately  served  the 
town ; 

Trying  which  is  green  or  mellow, 
Ripe,  or  barely  ripe ;  and  then, 

If  you  find  a  gaping  fellow, 
New  to  all  the  ways  of  men, 

From  the  peaceful  joy  s  of  wedlock. 
Home  he',  lugg'd  across  the 
sea; 

Then  you  seize  him  at  a  dead-lock, 

Put  his  head  in  chancery. 
And,  just  wrenching  back  his 
shoulder. 
With  a  sudden  jerking  roll, 
To  the  surprise  of  each  beholder, 
Ope  your  jaws,  and  bolt  him 
whole  r 


MiXkmfa,  a  small  wheaten  cake;  and 
another  supposing  it  to  be  equivalent 

to  Kttrctrantt,  to  throw  a  man  down  and 

trample  on  him.  The  former  interpret- 
ation he  thinks  more  Aristophanic,  and 
the  latter  more  agreeable  to  analogy, 
and  more  harmonious  in  its  metaphor- 
ical relation.  The  sausage-seller's  con- 
test with  Cleon  is  very  characteristic 
and  curious  :  the  interchange  of  com- 
pliment is  highly  elegant  and  edifying. 


"  Tia  with  reason— 'tis  in  season—'tis  as  you 
yourself  have  done  : 

Thou  fang,  thou  claw— thou  gulf,  thou  maw  — 
yielding  partage  fair  to  none. 

Where  s  the  officer  of  audit,  but  has  felt  your 
cursed  gripe? 

Squeezed  and  tried  with  nice  discernment  whe- 
ther yet  the  wretch  be  ripe. 

Like  the  men  our  figs  who  gather,  you  are  skilful 
to  discern 

Which  is  green  and  which  is  ripe,  and  wbioh  is 

just  upon  the  turn. 
Is  there  one  well-pursed  among  us,  lamblike  in 

his  heart  and  life. 
Linked  and  wedded  to  retirement,hatingbus'nesa, 

hating  strife  1 
Soon  your  greedy  eye's  upon  bim,  when  his  mind 

is  least  at  home  — 
Room  and  place,  from  furthest  Thrace,  at  your 

bidding  he  must  come. 
Foot  and  hand  are  straight  upon  him— neck  and 

shoulder  in  your  grip  ; 
To  the  ground  anon  he's  thrown,  and  you  smite 

him  on  the  hip." 
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^4/i.  Thou  art  the  lap  of 
all  the  fooU  alive. 

Tim*  Would  tbou  wert 
good  enougli  to  spit  upon 
— a  plague  on  thee! 

A  p.  Thou  art  too  bad  to 
curse. 

Tim.  All  villains,  that 
do  stand  hy  thee,  are  pure. 

Ap.  There  is  no  leprosy 
but  what  thou  speak  st. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee, 
I'll  beat  thee ;  bat  1  should 
infect  my  hands. 

Ap.  1  would  my  tongue 
could  rot  them  oft*. 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue 
of  a  mangy  dog  !  Choler 
does  kill  me,  that  thou  art 
alire  !  I  swoon  to  see 
thee ! 

Ap.  Would  thou  wouldst 
burst ! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  te- 
dious rogue  !  I  am  sorry 
I  shall  lose  a  stone  bV 
tbee. 

Ap.  Beast! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Ap.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue, 
rogue !" 


S.  T.  COLEUIDCS, 

"  How  rich  the  Aristo- 
pbanic  Greek  is   in  the 

0    ffiikvlai,  xoltauf^vtrt, 

xau  rakuntt  ro, 
Keu  auaxat,  xau 

Xatl  ftiX»t+TXTt. 

We  are  not 
in  English.  Fancy  my 
calling  you,  upon  a  fitting 
occasion,  fool,  sot,  sillr. 
simpleton,  dance,  block* 
head,  jolterhead,  clumsy- 
pate,  dullard,  ninny,  nin- 
compoop, lark  wit,  nump- 
sk  uli,  ass,  owl,  loggerhead, 

low  train.  addle-head, 
tony,  zany,  fop,  fop- 
doodle  ;  a  maggot-pat.  J, 
hare-brained,  muddle, 
pated,  muddle-headed 
Jackanapes  !  Why,  I 
could  go  on  for  a  minute 
more  !*—  Table  Talk,  2d 
edition,  pp.  78,  9. 


Aristophanes  sports  with  the  deli- 
neations of  the  tragic  pen,  as  Pulci 
plays  with  the  heroes  of  Tasso ;  and 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  Grecian 
statesman  in  the  Greek  comedy,  and 
of  the  giants  in  the  Morgunte  Mnggioret 
seem  to  bedashed  ofFby  the  same  pencil. 
Perhaps  the  familiar  student  of  the  dra- 
matist will  also  admit  an  occasional, 
though  fainter,  resemblance  to  the  most 
popular  of  Italian  poets.  We  certainly 
discover  in  Aristophanes  the  same 
happy  negligence,  the  same  harmo- 
nious extravagance,  the  same  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  taste,  which  criticism 
censures  in  Ariosto.  It  was  remarked 
by  Gravina,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ilallam,  that  the  rhymes  of  Ariosto 
seem  to  rise  up  spontaneously  from  the 
thought;  that  his  diction— flexible, 
lucid,  melodious  —  not  only  reflects 
the  sentiment,  but  corresponds  to  it ; 
and  that  the  clearness  of  his  description 
seems  to  enlarge  the  object  which  it 
represents.    Sismondi  observes  very 


prettily,  that  the  eyes  of  the  reader 
follow  him  through  every  adventure. 
We  think  that  a  large  measure  of  si- 
milar praise  may  be  extended  to  Aris- 
tophanes. No  reader  can  have  forgot- 
ten that  delightful  ease,  that  engaging 
simplicity,  that  wandering  at  its  own 
sweet  will,  which  impart  such  an  ever- 
living  charm  to  the  diction  of  the  Ita- 
lian. Delille  said  that  he  laughed  at 
his  art,  at  his  reader,  and  at  himself; 
but  it  is  the  laughter  of  one  of  those 
sunny  spirits,  that  glisten  at  once  with 
mirth  and  tears,  and  whose  mild  and 
changeful  temper — the  union  of  rain 
with  sunshine  —  produces  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  verdure.  And  although  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  find  in  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes  any  touching 
episode  like  the  story  of  Olytnpia,  yet 
we  may  confidently  refer  to  the  dra- 
matic romance  of  the  Birds,  for  his 
possession  of  all  the  refinements  of  the 
poetic  art. 
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My  father  was  a  German  nobleman ; 
but  marrying  an  English  heiress  of 
rank,  the  estates  and  property  of  both 
descended  to  me,  their  only  surviving 
child.  Thus  I  was  born  what  they 
call  a  patrician.  I  inherited  rank— I 
smile  at  the  vain  distinction !  Are  we 
not  all  germs  from  one  parent  plant? 
As  well  might  grains  ot  sand  vaunt 
themselves  tor  superior  greatness  be- 
cause they  happen  to  glisten  a  little  in 
the  sunbeams  from  being  uppermost, 
and  catching  the  rays  of  light.  But 
let  me  not  stop  to  moralise,  the  value 
of  all  things  is  as  they  are  estimated 
by  their  possessors;  because  I,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  look  down  upon 
and  despise  high-sounding  names  and 
omblasoned  ancestry,  little  chance  have 
I  of  persuading  others  of  their  insig- 
nificance.   Let  me  on  with  my  recital. 

I  happened  to  be  the  youngest  of 
my  family.  Six  brothers  had  all  died, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  in  their 
infancy ;  thus  I  was  a  seventh  son,  and 
without  any  female  child  having  in- 
terrupted our  succession. 

It  came  out  by  accident,  one  clay 
when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old, 
that  my  father  also  happened  to  be  the 
sroftM  male  child  born  to  his  noble 
house,  which  boasted  of  no  female 
birth  until  aAer  his  own,  then  twin- 
girls  (such  are  the  caprices  of  nature) 
were  bestowed  upon  it. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  undefined 
look  that  passed  between  my  rather 
and  my  mother  when  I  informed  them 
that  old  Si  ward,  a  kind  of  bard  and 
chronicler  on  our  estate,  had  assured 
me  that  I  was  a  wonder,  and  should 
work  wonders, "  since  I  was  the  seventh 
son  born  of  a  seventh  son." 

"  And  how  knew  Siward  that  ?"  in- 
quired my  father,  affecting  an  air  of 
indifference. 

"  From  me,"  answered  I.  "  Often 
do  I  converse  with  Siward,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  learned  it  from  the  conver- 
sation of  my  mother,  I  informed  him 
of  it.  What  could  the  old  man  mean 
by  telling  me  I  should  work  wonders?** 

"  Siward  is  growing  childish,"  said 
my  father,  after  a  long  pause.  "  I 
would  advise  you,  Waldorf  (his  own 
name  also),  not  to  hold  such  frequent 
discourse  with  him.  lie  was  ever  an 
enthusiast— a  sort  of  dreamer;  super- 


stitious to  a  degree.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  were  to  build  some  wild 
theory  upon  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  your  birth  ;  I  wish  you  ltad 
not  told  him." 

"  Did  Siward  hint  at  all  in  what 
way  you  would  act  such  wonders?" 
inquired  my  mother,  looking  up  from 
her  work  and  gazing  wistfully  into  my 
face.  "  Did  the  garrulous  old  man 
tell  you  no  more,  Waldorf  /" 

"  Siward,"  said  I,  "  is  not  a  vain 
prater;  he  often  speaks  as  if  inspired. 
Age  may  have  blunted  his  faculties  as 
rej^ards  this  world,  mother,  but  only  to 
give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  another." 

"  Indeed  1"  exclaimed  my  mother, 
exchanging  glances  with  my  father: 
"  you  grow  eloquent  in  his  praise. 
W  hat  did  he  tell  you  further  ?" 

"  He  said  that  I  should  have  a 
peculiar  gift,  and  that  it  was  unfolding. 
An  extra  faculty,  I  think  he  called  it. 

"  Ridiculous  1" ejaculated  my  father; 
"  the  old  man  is  becoming  insane.'* 

"  He  never  was  quite  right,"  added 
my  mother;  "  he  has  always  fancied 
himself  a  minstrel  or  bard,  and  chants 
out  old  chronicles  to  his  hum-drum  bag- 
pipes in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  as  if 
all  that  sort  of  nonsense  was  not  over.*' 

And  here  let  me  remark,  how  very 
injudicious  parents  are  before  their 
children.  The  couslrained  manner  of 
my  mother,  her  unnatural  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  excessive  anxiety  depicted  on 
my  father's  features  during  the  preced- 
ing scene,  lived  in  my  remembrance  for 
years  after  it,  and  gave  an  importance 
to  the  prediction  of  the  old  man  which 
otherwise  I  should  most  likely  have  for- 
gotten. It  awakened  in  me  a  craving 
desire  to  know  why  they  should  so  have 
looked  ;md  acted ;  and  then  the  thought, 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  truth 
in  what  Siward  had  asserted ;  if  so, 
why  did  my  parents  so  evidently  wish 
to  hide  it  from  me  ?  Children  reason 
deeply,  and  draw  deductions  most 
acutely.  It  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  thinking  faculties  of 
a  child  should  be  set  to  work  in  a  right 
manner,  so  that  he  lose  not  these  open- 
ing powers,  the  energies  of  a  divine 
nature,  on  "  trifles  light  as  air." 

From  the  moment  of  the  preceding 
scene  with  my  weak  but  indulgent 
parents,  the  clear  waters  of  my  soul 
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became  turbid,  — it  was  a  fountain 
troubled  at  its  source.  I  felt  that 
there  was  some  mystery  about  me,  and 
pondered  deeply  and  constantly  in 
order  to  unravel  it.  I  took  good  care 
to  inform  myself  with  regard  to  the 
fact  of  my  being  really  a  seventh  son. 
My  mother  reluctantly  acknowledged 
that  she  had  lost  six  little  boys  before 
my  birth ;  but  when  I  questioned  her 
with  regard  to  my  father,  I  did  not  find 
ber  equally  explicit.  "  She  knew  but 
little  with  regard  to  his  family/'  she 
answered ;  "  but  she  was  sure  there  was 
a  sister  bom  that  came,  she  thought, 
between  two  of  the  male  children — my 
aunt  Kaufmann,  who  was  so  fond  of 
me.  She  is  just  two  years  older,  I 
thiuk,  than  your  uncle  Wilheim,  who 
has  promised  you  a  gold  watch.  It  is 
a  lone  time  coming,  Waldorf,"  con- 
tinued she,  with  an  awkward  attempt 
to  turn  the  current  of  my  inquiries, 
but  it  only  served  to  make  me  sift  this 
matter  to  the  bottom  with  a  pertinacity 
that  is  almost  certain  of  success.  I 
attacked  my  uncle  Wilheim  himself 
the  next  day,  for  he  was  on  a  visit 
from  Germany  with  us,  and  told  him 
bluntly,  "  that  I  would  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  long-expected  gold  watch, 
if  he  would  tell  me  truly  respecting  all 
my  uncles  and  aunts."  Suspicion  is 
the  offspring  of  mystery;  here  it  was 
in  the  bosom  of  a  child  that  ought  to 
be  as  clear  and  unclouded  as  a  lake  in 
summer — all  above  it,  all  around  it,  all 
within  it — calm  and  unruffled. 

I  extracted  from  my  uncle  Wilheim, 
but  with  much  difficulty,  when  1  got 
him  apart  from  my  parents,  that  my 
aunt  Kaufmann,  one  of  the  twins,  was 
bom  after  my  father,  who  really  was 
the  seventh  son  in  a  consecutive  line. 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  said  I  to  myself, 
sometime  after,  "  what  this  old  man  has 
told  me.  I  am  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son ;  let  them  try  to  hide  it 
from  me  as  much  as  they  can :  but  I 
will  see  old  Siward  again." 

To  him  I  went ;  and,  with  assumed 
carelessness  (how  soon  do  we  practise 
artifice),  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
the  gift  or  faculty  he  had  talked  to  me 
about?  but  old  Siward  had  received 
his  lesson;  the  fountain  was  sealed  ; 
not  another  word  could  I  get  from  him, 
saving,  "  That  he  must  have  been 
dreaming,  or  a  little  beside  himself." 

Did  this  satisfy  my  curiosity  ?  No ; 
it  added  flames  to  it ;  I  might  truly  be 
said  to  burn  inwardly  to  know  more. 


The  tree  of  knowledge  has  two  kinds 
of  fruit,  that  of  good  and  evil ;  the 
former  is  refreshing  to  the  soul ;  it  is  its 
moral  element;  it  grows,  extends,  and 
improves  thereby;  the  latter  is  as  a 
devouring  thirst,  an  inflaming,  pungent 
stimulative,  that  brings  on  disease  and 
death 

How  often  did  I  repeat  to  myself, 
'*  Why  should  my  father  be  displeased 
with  poor  old  Siward  for  telling  me 
there  was  a  certain  gift  attached  to  me? 
What  could  be  the  nature  of  this  gift?" 
I  brooded  over  this  until  ray  health 
declined  ;  I  left  off  all  youthful  sports ; 
became  moody  and  melancholy  ;  bad 
no  confidence  in  my  parents,  no  joy  in 
any  thing.  I  longed  to  possess  this 
predicted  faculty,  yet  feared  what  effect 
it  might  produce  on  me. 

As  I  grew  older  and  approached 
manhood,  this  malady  of  my  mind 
increased.  I  hated  society,  yet  felt  no 
pleasure  in  solitude  ;  I  was  as  if  in 
constant  search  of  some  unknown 
thing,  ever  in  expectancy  of  I  knew 
not  what.  I  buried  myself  in  the  pro- 
found forests  that  surrounded  toy  mo- 
ther's princely  domain,  and  often  was 
lost  amidst  their  intricacies ;  yet  so 
wayward  and  perverse  was  I  now  be- 
come, that  if  I  heard  our  huntsman's 
shrill  clarion  through  these  wide  woods, 
the  signal  that  my  anxious  parents  were 
sending  in  search  of  me,  I  purposely 
entangled  myself  still  deeper  in  the 
thickets,  or  secreted  myself  in  some 
dark  cave  or  jungle,  where  I  remained, 
moody  and  listening,  even  until  mid- 
night, with  the  unhallowed  joy  of  feel- 
ing that  I  was  giving  extreme  anguish 
to  those  hearts  that  loved  me  best. 
Yet  was  I  not  naturally  cruel  or  no- 
kind  ;  but  I  knew  that  I  enjoyed  uot 
my  parents' confidence, and  this  thought 
generated  in  me  enmity  and  gloom. 

One  night  I  had  indulged  myself  ia 
this  unworthy  practice  of  giving  alanr 
to  my  parents,  I  had  concealed  myself 
in  a  yawning  cavern  until  the  shades  of 
night  came  on  me  unawares.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  lost  myself 
entirely,  and  knew  not  which  way  to 
return  home  when  my  fit  of  sullenntss 
had  passed  away.  I  thought  I  had 
known  all  the  windings  of  that  inter- 
minable forest,  but  I  had  deceived  my- 
self; and,  after  many  fruitless  attempt* 
to  find  ray  way  home,  I  resolved  to 
climb  up  into  a  tree  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  there.  Just  as 
I  was  removing  from  the  cavern,  I  felt 
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ray  coat  slightly  pulled,  and  saw,  by 
the  uncertain  light  of  the  stars,  Siward 's 
young  grandson,  Albert,  who  had  come 
out  alone  in  search  of  me,  and  who, 
by  some  rare  instinct  peculiar  to  him- 
self, never  had  foiled  to  do  so  when  he 
attempted  it. 

This  poor  boy  was  totally  dumb,  and 
had  become  so  attached  to  me  from 
the  time  I  had  rescued  him  from  some 
wild  animal  in  the  forest,  that  it  had 
produced  in  me  a  corresponding  affec- 
tion for  the  bereaved  creature  almost 
equal  to  his  own.  He  was  now  the 
only  being  I  would  ever  endure  in  my 
frequent  wanderings,  and  even  then  he 
was  permitted  more  than  encouraged 
to  track  my  footsteps,  to  sit  himself 
down  near  me,  hour  after  hour,  al- 
ternately gazing  on  my  face,  and  then 
upon  the  clouds  that  hung  over  us. 

Albert  was,  indeed,  a  most  interest- 
ing being;  his  pale  features  were  de- 
licate almost  to  effeminacy ;  his  bright, 
soft  hair  hanging  about  his  shoulders 
like  one  of  Guido's  angels ;  then  his 
eyes  were  so  soft,  so  eloquently  tender, 
yet  so  full  of  intellect.  Hard  was  thy 
fate,  unhappy  youth  1  singled  out  to  be 
the  sport  of  demons,  to  endure  tempt- 
ations that  St.  Anthony  himself  could 
scarcely  have  conquered.  Beloved, 
ill-fated  Albert  I  thou  hast  vanquished, 
and  art  at  rest— *  the  eternal  rest  of  un- 
speakable blessedness.  But  I  antici- 
pate. 

There  is  nothing  that  injures  the 
sanity  of  a  human  mind  so  much  as 
constantly  dwelling  upon  one  fixed 
idea ;  I  felt  my  own  beginning  to  waver 
— to  tremble  on  its  balance,  for  I  was 
ever  thinking  on  the  time  when  this  new 
faculty  would  be  developed  in  me, 
especially  as  I  saw  my  rather  watch 
every  action  of  mine  with  intense  in- 
terest, whilst  the  look  of  my  mother 
became  absolutely  painful  to  me,  by  its 
searching  and  tearful  expression. 

"  I  can  endure  this  no  longer,"  I 
exclaimed  one  day  aloud.  "  Father, 
I  must  travel,  or  madness  will  be  my 
portion  I" 

Quite  a  scene  followed ;  it  shook  my 
nerves  to  the  very  centre.  It  is  no 
agreeable  thing  to  behold  a  mother  in 
hysterics,  a  folher  in  tears.  "  Why 
have  you  not  been  candid  with  your 
child?"  said  I,  reproachfully;  "all 
this  agony  is  the  fruit  of  mystery."  I 
hated  myself  for  my  own  hardness  at 
that  moment,  but  still  the  sense  of 
injury  deadened  every  filial  feeling. 
vol.  xix.  *vo.  exxv. 


"  Am  I  such  a  wretch,"  I  thought, 
"  that  I  cannot  be  trusted  with  tl>e 
knowledge  of  my  own  destiny  ?  Why 
have  I  been  kept  as  a  fool  from  ray 
very  cradle  ?  Wherefore  did  they  at- 
tempt to  deceive  me  ?  Why  hide  from 
me  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
hanging  over  me?  Oh,  what  a  different 
being  had  I  been  if  candour  and  truth 
had  been  dealt  out  to  me  from  my  in- 
fancy ;  but  I  have  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  deception  from  my  birth !  I 
languish  for  a  purer  moral  air,  and  I 
will  seek  it  before  another  week,  or 
die !" 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  I  should 
visit  Vienna,  my  father's  imperial  city, 
and  preparations  were  made  accord- 
ingly. I  rejected,  with  firmness,  the 
proposal  of  my  parents  to  accompany 
me ;  it  would  have  been  to  have  carried 
my  disease  along  with  me.  No;  1 
panted  for  freedom,  for  at  home  I  was 
a  hypocrite,  trammelled,  bound.  Love 
for  my  parents  was  not  extinguished  in 
my  breast,  although  I  played  so  harsh 
a  part  to  them ;  it  was  a  kind  of  love 
that  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart, 
choked  almost  with  my  angry  feelings. 
Often  had  I  longed  to  embrace  them ; 
to  call  them  by  the  most  endearing 
names ;  but  ever  was  I  checked  by  the 
conviction  that  I  had  been  kept  as  an 
alien  from  the  sanctuary  of  their  real 
thoughts ;  that  I  had  no  portion  or  lot 
with  them  in  the  blessed  home  of 
mutual  confidence. 

I  was  stepping  into  the  handsome 
travelling-carnage  that  had  been  sent 
down  to  our  castle  for  my  use;  I  had 
shaken  hands  with  my  father,  and  re- 
ceived his  blessing,  and  letters  of  in- 
troduction ;  I  had  tenderly  embraced 
my  mother,  for  my  heart  smote  roe  as 
I  looked  upon  her  pale  features,  and 
read  the  anguish  of  her  heart  at  parting 
thus  with  her  only  child,  when  the 
dejected  countenance  of  the  dumb 
youth,  Albert,  met  my  gaze.  Oh,  with 
what  expression  did  those  dark  blue 
eyes  of  his  meet  mine  1  Inexplicable 
was  that  look,  irresistible  its  appeal! 
"  He  shall  go  with  me !"  I  exclaimed, 
and  the  carriage  was  sent  away  until 
a  few  hasty  preparations  could  be 
made  for  his  use,  chiefly  from  my  own 
wardrobe.  His  aged  grandfather,  ray 
old  friend  Siward,  bent  nearly  double 
with  infirmity,  hobbled  to  the  carriage- 
door  on  its  second  arrival ;  and,  as  he 
muttered  his  benedictions  on  us  both, 
lie  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  oracular  and 
x  x 
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wild,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so !  He 
could  not  depart  without  my  Albert,  I 
told  them  all  sol  but  faith— faith  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  quickly  withereth 
away.  Albert,  be  firm !  and  remember 
thou  hast  a  sacred  mission  to  per- 
form!" I  heard  all  this  as  it  was  whis- 
pered into  the  ear  of  the  dumb  boy ; 
who  answered  it  by  gracefully  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  casting 
his  celestial  eyes  up  towards  heaven. 
Thus  we  departed,  and  I  had  now 
more  food  for  reflection.  The  web  of 
mystery  seemed  to  be  thickening;  I 
felt  as  if  every  living  thing  around  roe 
knew  more  of  me,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose I  lived  and  breathed,  than  1  did 
myself.  There  was  a  charm,  a  spell 
that  seemed  to  bind  me  at  this  mo- 
ment; and  so  morbid  was  my  mind 
become,  tliat  I  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed my  destiny  with  the  poor 
English  peasantry  who  bowed  to  me 
obsequiously  as  1  passed  along  from 
my  fathers  castle, — my  future  tenants. 
They  seemed  free  to  go  or  to  remain, 
but  I  was  the  slave  of  destiny.  Had 
not  old  Siward,  he  who  was  deemed 
a  seer, — had  he  not  declared  "  he  knew 
it  would  be  so?"  What  did  he  know  ? 
"  Fool  that  1  am  !"  said  I  aloud,  "  why 
did  I  not  consult  him  about  this  second 
sight  —  this  secret  so  carefully  con- 
cealed? But  no,  pride  and  sullen- 
ness  forbade  me." 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  sigh  so  deep, 
so  plaintive,  from  my  dumb  com- 
panion, that  I  absolutely  started. 
"  Albert,"  cried  I,  "  for  what  am  I 
reserved?  Boy,  thou  knowest  more 
than  1  do;  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me." 
With  a  trembling  hand  the  bereaved 
youth  tore  open  his  habit,  and  pointed 
to  his  snowy  breast.  My  eye  followed 
the  motion  of  his  hand ;  there,  upon 
that  delicate  skin,  1  saw  a  blue  mark, 
strange  and  peculiar;  it  resembled  a 
small  serpent  coiled  up,  and  holding 
in  its  mouth  a  figure  of  7.  I  shuddered 
and  fell  back  in  the  corner  of  the  chaise, 
for  precisely  such  a  mark  was  graven 
either  by  the  hand  of  art  or  nature  upon 
my  own  bosom.  I  became  lost  in  various 
conjectures;  my  head  and  my  heart 
throbbed  with  agitation ;  and,  crying 
out  in  my  strong  excitement,  "  Then, 
Albert,  we  are  brothers!  Brothers  in 
fate,  if  not  in  blood ;  and  as  such,  from 
this  moment  shalt  thou  be  to  me  1" 
Albert  took  my  hand,  and  soothingly 
caressed  it. 

This  sudden  burst  of  feeling  on  my 


part  seemed  as  if  it  had  broken  down 
the  barriers  habit  had  placed  about  tnv 
heart;  a  flood  of  unredressed  tender- 
ness now  broke  forth;  for  the  tmt 
time  in  my  life  1  felt  that  my  own 
spirit  was  in  full  and  entire  communion 
with  another's;  that  dark  misgivings, 
uncongenial  suspicions,  hovered  not 
between  the  soul  of  this  interesting 
youth  and  my  own;  they  were,  as  it 
were,  in  perfect  rapport  together,  and  I 
felt  the  influence  of  this  pure,  affection- 
ate, impassioned  being,  upon  my  own. 

Giving  way  to  these  new  and  de- 
lightful sensations,  I  sank  into  a  soft 
reverie,  which  terminated  in  a  profound 
sleep.  I  am  persuaded  it  was  what 
they  call  a  magnetic  sleep ;  for,  on  my 
awakening  some  hours  after,  Albert  put 
into  my  hand  his  little  note-book,  which 
contained  the  following  astonishing 
words,  written  by  himself:— 

"  My  dear  Waldorf,  for  I  will  not 
call  you  master  now,  since  there  is  no 
such  name  amongst  spiritual  beings; 
besides,  you  have  called  me  brotlier: 
learn,  then,  that  I  feel  and  know  our 
equality ;  nay,  perhaps  in  some  things 
I  am  your  superior,  because  I  know 
more  of  what  is  the  intention  of  Pro- 
vidence in  sending  us  twin -spirits 
into  this  mortal  existence.  We  are 
yoke-fellows,  and  have  to  accomplish 
one  end  ;  let  us  then  be  ever  united. 

"  During  the  preternatural  sleep  m 
which  you  are  now  lying  by  my  side, 
you  have  pronounced' some  words  that 
1  have  taken  down ;  for  you  will  your- 
self, on  your  awakening,  recollect  no- 
thing of  them,  as  you  are  now  a  som- 
nambulist ;  that  is,  your  spirit  is  dis- 
encumbered from  its  material  part  more 
than  in  common  sleep.  Whilst  in  this 
state  the  spirit  gets  glimpses  of  super- 
natural, as  well  as  prevision,  of  earthly 
things;  it  gains,  but  in  low  degrees, 
somewhat  of  an  angel's  intelligence, 
and  can  range  round  tlte  world  be- 
holding and  judging  of  all  it  sees. 
Let  us  then,  Waldorf,  my  friend  and 
brother,  be  guided  by  that  feeble  ray 
of  light  shed  around  our  path  by  means 
of  the  state  in  which  you  are  now 
lying. 

"  Waldorf,  you  are  naturally  of  a 
suspicious  character;  beware  of  think- 
ing that  I  am  now  practising  on  your 
credulity,  and  have  invented  all  that 
follows  for  purposes  of  my  own :  fatal 
to  us  both  may  b»?  such  scepticism. 
Look  in  my  eyes,  Waldorf,  when  you 
are  awake  and  have  finished  reading 
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this,  which  will  so  astonish  you  ;  search 
them  deeply,  fully ;  mark  if  they  seek 
to  avoid  the  strictest  scrutiny;  or 
whether,  like  the  stars  of  heaven,  they 
meet  not  your  gaze  undisturbed  by 
emotion,  calm  in  their  e tenia  1  bright- 
ness, for  it  is  the  soul  within  that  makes 
them  what  they  are,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  itself  and 
thee. 

"  These  were  thy  words,  and  they 
have  conveyed  fresh  information  to  my- 
self, although  previously  instructed  of 
much  that  Waldorf  never  dreamed  of. 
I  swear  to  thee  they  fell  from  thy  lips 
when  interrogated  by  myself.  Start 
not!  Thinkest  thou  that  spirits  can 
converse  only  by  words?  Although 
thou  hast  never  heard  the  voice  of  Al- 
bert, I  have,  during  thy  magnetic 
sleep,  produced  by  my  volition,  had 
full  conversation  with  thee,  and  I  have 
answered  thee  in  language  far  tran- 
scending that  of  ordinary  speech. 

"  Thus  didst  thou  reply  to  me  ;  no 
matter  by  what  method  I  took  to  com- 
municate my  wishes. 

u '  Albert,  thou  art  the  son  of  the 

Baron  Von  L  ,  my  own  father  1 

Thou  art  the  fruit  of  an  illegitimate 
amour.  Thou  wast  born  precisely  at 
the  same  moment  as  myself.  Thy  mo- 
ther still  lives,  and  is  in  Vienna.  Thy 
grandfather  is  leagued  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  for  thy  father's  destruction, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  daughters  seduc- 
tion. Beware  of  her  thyself,  Albert, 
for  thou  hast  provoked  her  often  :  thou 
art  too  virtuous  to  do  her  bidding. 
The  mark  upon  thy  breast  was  made 
by  her  in  thy  infancy,  and  not  by  na- 
ture :  mine  c;ime  with  me  into  life. 
There  is  an  old  papyrus  manuscript, 
lying  within  the  sarcophagus  of  an  ex- 
humed Egyptian  mummy,  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Vienna— it  is  written  in  an 
unknown  language  —  no  mortal  hand 
has  traced  those  characters.  Albert, 
we  must  get  possession  of  that  scroll — 
it  must  be  purchased  at  any  price  —  if 
not  purchased,  it  must  be  taken  V" 

I  had  enough  to  ruminate  on  during 
our  journey  onwards.  No  circumstance 
occurred  worth  mentioning,  until  Albert 
and  myself  arrived  at  the  imperial  city. 
The  courier  my  father  had  sent  with  us 
was  a  German.  We  had  no  trouble  as 
regarded  our  route,  our  payments,  or 
what  accommodations  we  should  seleet 
in  Vienna.  We  were  both  fatigued, 
and  retired  early. 


On  the  morrow,  taking  my  half- 
brother  by  the  arm  —  for  such  I  now 
believed  him  —  I  set  forward  to  have 
a  look  at  the  imperial  city  ofOermany. 
As  we  were  lodged  close  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Letchtenstein,  we  went 
thither  the  first,  to  inspect  its  paintings 
and  its  sculpture.  But  Albert  seemed 
restless  and  uneasy :  his  thoughts  I  saw 
were  with  the  old  manuscript  of  pa- 
pyrus, spoken  of  by  me  during  my 
magnetic  sleep  in  my  travelling -car- 
riage. But  on  the  contrary,  I  knew 
not  why,  I  had  a  strange  antipathy  to 
begin  this  search  —  to  unfold  a  record 
that  perhaps  would  agitate  and  involve 
me  in  a  thousand  new  sensations,— 
perchance  most  painful  ones.  I  an- 
swered, therefore,  the  appealing  eyes 
of  my  companion,  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  I  by  habit  fully  comprehended, 
u  That  we  would  wait  a  few  days  before 
we  visited  the  museum."  Me  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  acquiesce ;  so  I  pur- 
chased many  little  articles  of  dress  and 
ornament  for  him.  I  presented  some 
of  my  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
ancient  noblesse,  and  was  overpowered 
with  civilities  and  invitations.  But 
these  latter  I  got  soon  tired  of,  as  Albert, 
from  his  bereaved  condition,  would  not 
accept  of  any,  and  I  could  not  endure 
to  leave  him  alone.  Besides,  there  was 
something  ever  stirring  at  my  heart, — 
the  excitement  of  my  peculiar  situation, 
my  despair  almost  of  ever  receiving  the 
long-expected  faculty  I  had  been  pro- 
mised, and  an  indefinite  dread  of  the 
future. 

Vienna,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  no- 
thing but  a  crowded  desert ;  its  narrow 
and  crooked  streets  shutting  out  the 
blue  expanse  of  sky,  and  the  pure  light 
of  heaven.  Three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  are  too  many,  I  thought, 
thus  to  congregate  together.  But  I 
loved  to  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the 
imperial  palace,  and  in  those  of  the 
Prince  Eugene ;  or  to  stroll  about  in 
that  verdant  belt,  or  circle,  which  sur- 
rounds the  city,  and  is  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  as  no  one 
is  allowed  to  build  nearer  to  this  glacis 
than  six  hundred  feet ;  so  that  the  whole 
circle  is  one  great  ornamented  pleasure 
garden,  adorned  with  marble  vases, 
statues,  fountains,  and  the  choicest 
trees  and  Howerinj*  shrubs,  with  chairs 
and  garden-seats  in  great  abundance. 

Our  favourite  haunt  in  this  Arcadia 
was  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Vien  and  the  Danube  — that  em 
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chanted  stream,  of  which  every  German 
child  has  heard  so  much,  and  of  the 
tabled  nymphs  that  are  reported  to 
present  themselves  to  human  eyes  at 
sunset,  or  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

Here,  beneath  a  natural  arbour, 
composed  of  the  silver  beech,  the 
graceful  birch,  the  smooth  ash,  and 
the  graceful  acacia,  Albert  and  myself 
accustomed  ourselves  to  sit  for  hours, 
each  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  our 
eyes  generally  fixed  upon  the  glittering, 
amatory  course  of  the  before-mentioned 
streams  towards  each  other,  or  we 
listened  to  the  notes  of  the  thousand 
singing  birds  that  were  keeping  their 
concert  around  us. 

I  think  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
extreme  beauty  of  my  unfortunate  bro- 
ther, whose  voice  I  pined  to  hear. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  light  grace- 
fulness of  his  form ;  but  it  seemed  too 
fragile  for  the  buffetings  of  life.  His 
brow  was  high  and  fair— too  fair,  I 
thought,  for  our  rough  sex,  and  fit 
only  for  a  woman.  Then  his  hair  had 
the  glossy  softness  and  redundancy 
that  men  seldom  possess.  Those  blue 
eyes,  too  —  they  were  so  tender  in  their 
expression,  so  marked  by  chastity  and 
meekness,  that  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting them  with  my  own, — so  dark, 
so  bold,  ofttimes,  I  fear,  so  sullen  also. 
Then  my  form  was  athletic ;  my  hair 
short  and  curling  in  my  neck,  black 
as  the  wing  of  night.  "  How  little  do 
we  look  like  brothers,  Albert  1"  I  ex- 
claimed, after  contemplating  him  in 
silence  many  minutes,  as  we  sat  toge- 
ther in  the  circle,  as  it  was  called,  and 
there  saw  ourselves  reflected  in  the 
placid  Vien  that  mirrored  itself  at  our 
feet — "  How  is  it  that  we  are  so  much 
unlike  each  other  ?" 

The  question  seemed  to  distress  poor 
Albert.  He  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper : 
"  My  form  has  takeu  the  resemblance 
of  my  mother's;  yours  has  done  the 
same.  Our  spirits,  I  trust,  are  of  the 
same  nature."  And  he  pointed  towards 
the  heavens.    He  was  not  thinking  of 

the  Baron  Von  L  ,  our  father ;  nor 

did  I  wish  my  spirit  to  resemble  his. 

"  Your  mother  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  Albert,"  said  I. 
"  Have  you  no  wish  to  see  her,  now 
you  are  in  Vienna  ?  for  it  seems  she 
resides  here  at  present.  Know  you  her 
address  V 

A  deep  blush  covered  the  delicate 
features  of  Albert  at  this  question,  and 
he  sighed  profoundly  ;  but  my  cu- 


riosity was  excited,  and  all  my  passions 
and  desires  were  under  no  control. 
They  had  not  been  disciplined  by  a 
judicious  father,  nor  soothed  into  ten- 
derness and  charity  by  the  example  of 
an  excellent  mother.  So  I  repeated  the 
question,  disregarding  the  distress  I 
caused. 

Albert  wrote  his  answer  on  a  leaf  of 
his  tablet :  "  You  saw  my  mother  yes- 
terday, Waldorf,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  emperor,  in  the  imperial  carriage. 
You  noticed  her  beauty  and  her  dignity. 
But,  alas,  she  is  not  the  empress ;  my 
mother  is  mistress  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Her  son  feels  shame  in  men- 
tioning her  name  and  such  promotion !" 

"  What!"  cried  I,  "  the  celebrate] 
Theresa  Hornier?"  But  I  was  shocked 
at  my  own  coarseness  in  thus  forgetting 
the  feelings  of  poor  Albert.  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into 
a  convulsive  agony  of  grief. 

Here,  again,  were  more  wonders  for 
me  to  brood  over.  The  boy  who  had 
lived  unacknowledged  on  my  father's 
estate  for  at  least  five  years,  unnoticed 
except  by  myself,  in  penury,  and,  as  I 
believed,  quite  uneducated — all  at  once 
this  youth  claimed  affinity  with  roe — 
even  hinted  at  his  superiority;  and 
shewed  his  power  over  me,  by  throw- 
ing  me  at  his  pleasure  into  a  charmed 
trance,  and  extracting  from  my  own 
mouth  the  most  astonishing  revelations, 
without  ray  knowing  any  tit  ing  of  the 
matter,  or  even  remembering  I  had 
spoken  aught  concerning  them.  That 
youth  I  deemed  once  so  illiterate,  now 
writing  with  precision  and  elegance! 
That  low-born  vassal,  as  I  had  before 
considered  him,  now  swelling  with 
mortification,  oppressed  with  shame, 
for  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 

proud  Baron  Von  L  and  the  roost 

beautiful  woman  in  Germany — one  so 
much  honoured  by  the  emperor,  that  it 
was  believed  lie  intended  soon,  now  he 
was  a  widower,  to  marry  her  with  the 
left  hand,  and  thus  allow  her  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  court  and  the  homage  of 
the  people.  "  Am  I  not  still  dream- 
ing?'' I  exclaimed,  as  all  these  circum- 
stances passed  in  review  before  me; 
"  or  am  I,  as  I  have  long  thought, 
insane  V 

At  this  moment,  drawn  by  four 
cream-coloured  ponies,  and  reclining 
in  a  sort  of  elegant  garden  -  chair, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
young  and  ambitious  courtiers,  tlie 
fer-famed  and  stilt  roost  lovely  Tliews* 
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passed  slowly  by  us,  for  her  evening 
drive,  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  melody  of  the  birds. 
The  emperor  himself,  on  a  high-mettled 
Arabian,  rode  by  her  side,  and  seemed 
much  amused  by  some  description  she 
was  giving  him,  with  infinite  humour, 
of  one  of  the  old  courtiers,  who  either 
felt  or  feigned  himself  in  love  with  one 
of  her  young  attendants.  As  the  gay 
cortiee  wound  by  the  sylvan  spot  in 
which  we  sat,  Theresa,  who  was  driving, 
and  had  a  young  boy  by  her  side, 
known  to  be  the  emperor's  child,  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  deep  blue  eye  and 
singular  expression  of  young  Albert, 
my  companion,  who  had  mechanically 
turned  his  head  at  hearing  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses'  feet.  A  sudden  shriek 
succeeded;  and  the  fair  form  within 
that  splendid  garden-carriage  was  in- 
animate. 

A  great  bustle  succeeded.  Theresa 
was  borne  in  the  emperor  s  own  arms 
to  the  little  grove  in  which  we  were 
ensconced,  and  placed  on  a  seat  near 
us.  Every  restorative  within  his  reach 
was  administered.  She  slowly  opened 
those  dark  fringed  eyes,  and  tbey 
sought  about  for  Albert.  Incoherently 
she  exclaimed,  "  Give  him  to  me  I 
Where  is  my  child  ?"  The  beautiful 
little  boy,  who  was  still  in  the  carriage, 
was  brought  immediately  to  her  by  the 
courtiers  around.  "  Collect  yourself, 
dearest  Theresa,"  whispered  the  em- 
peror: "our  child  is  safe— is  here, 
my  love  —  behold  him  !  Leopold, 
embrace  your  mother." 

Recovering  in  some  degree  her  self- 
possession,  the  favourite  of  her  sove- 
reign affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  em- 
braced the  little  creature,  who  nestled 
near  her  bosom.  Still  her  eyes  wan- 
dered round  in  search  of  her  other  son 
—  for  to  me  this  scene  brought  convic- 
tion that  lie  was  so — but  Albert  had 
vanished.  I  witnessed  not  the  moment 
of  his  departure ;  it  roust  have  been 
when  my  attention  was  taken  up  by 
the  fainting  ofTheresa,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  emperor  for  her  restoration. 

Soon  this  splendid  pageant  was  over. 
The  lady  was  lifted  again  into  her  gilded 
car.  The  emperor  himself  took  the 
reins,  placing  the  child  between  tbem ; 
and  the  place  was  soon  deserted,  every 
one  in  the  circle  following  the  route  of 
his  majesty's  suite.  I  looked  after  them 
as  they  took  their  circuitous  course, 
and  then  returned  to  our  hotel. 

I  found  Albert  pale  and  feverish. 


His  cheek  was  flushed,  his  hands  were 
cold,  his  eye  looked  disturbed,  and 
flashed  with  strange  expression,  lie 
handed  me  his  tablets.  The  writing 
there  seemed  done  by  an  unsteady 
hand ;  but  fixed  determination,  high 
resolve,  breathed  in  every  line  there 
written.   Thus  did  it  say :  — 

"  The  sight  I  have  beheld  to-day, 
I  will  behold  no  more  I  Does  Waldorf 
purpose  to  search  the  museum  of 
Vienna  ?  If  so,  well ;  if  not,  Albert 
must  seek  himself  for  that  document. 
Yet  can  he  not  decipher  the  mysterious 
writing,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  it.  Every  thing  in  nature  is 
double  —  they  should  act  together. 
Waldorf  and  Albert  thus  are  con- 
stituted. Why  should  they  be  se- 
parated ?" 

"  We  will  commence  to-morrow, 
dearest  Albert,"  said  I,  regarding  him 
with  tenderness ;  "  but  to-day  you 
must  be  attended  to.  Your  pulse  beats 
too  violently  —  your  cheek  has  too 
much  colour.  You  must  have  advice." 

He  snatched  a  pencil  and  wrote  thus : 
"  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will 
cease.  I  cannot  breathe  freely  in  this 
imperial  city,  except  in  the  museum. 
The  path  of  duty  nas  no  thorns :  let 
us  enter  it."  And  we  set  off  imme- 
diately for  the  museum. 

Albert  and  myself  inspected  none  of 
the  specimens  that  were  laid  out  so 
scientifically  in  the  apartments  dedi- 
cated to  minerals,  animals,  and  fossils ; 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  their  sar- 
cophagi, engrossed  our  only  research. 
By  the  dint  of  handsome  bribes  to  the 
attendants,  we  were  allowed  to  inspect, 
as  virtuosi,  every  fragment  of  papyrus 
that  was  visible ;  but  nothing  was  found 
that  I  could  read,  or  that  at  all  resem- 
bled the  ancient  roll  I  had,  it  seems, 
myself  described  in  my  sleep.  We 
employed  three  consecutive  days  in 
making  our  acquaintance  with  the 
mummies  and  their  envelopes.  In- 
quiry was  baffled.  The  attendants  be- 
came weary  of  us  and  our  questions ; 
and  we  returned  home  utterly  dis- 
pirited. 

The  next  morning,  I  proposed  leav- 
ing Vienna ;  but,  instead  of  acquiescing 
instantly  with  this  proposal,  Albert  con- 
tented himself  with  laying  his  hand  on 
mine,  and  looking  on  me  with  that  pe- 
culiar expression  I  had  before  expe- 
rienced in  the  carriage.  I  might  have 
resisted  this  mystic  influence,  but  I 
gave  myself  freely  up  to  it.   For  what 
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purpose  I  was  to  be  thrown  into  another 
fit  of  somnambulism  I  knew  not,  1  cared 
not.  A  stream  of  cold  fluid  seemed  to 
be  passing  into  me,  through  me  — then 
it  became  warm,  genial,  delightful.  By 
degrees  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  heavy,  but 
it  was  with  a  delicious  languor.  Soon 
my  senses  became  confused  :  yet  had 
I  a  strange  sensation  of  lightness,  as  if 
I  walked  on  air,  or  was  floating  on  a 
sunshiny  lake.  This  soon  ceased.  My 
head  fell  upon  my  bosom,  and  I  sank 
into  unconsciousness. 

I  knew  nothing  more ;  but  when  I 
awoke,  I  was  silting  in  the  same 
place  :  on  one  side  of  me  was  Albert, 
on  the  other  a  huge  stone  sarcophagus, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  hierogly- 
phics, perfectly  empty,  for  so  it  seemed 
to  me. 

*'  We  have  got  the  treasure  that  we 
sought,  dear  Waldorf."  These  words 
were  handed  to  me  instantly,  with  a 
look  of  ecstasy,  by  my  loved  brother ; 
aud,  in  addition  :  "  You  have  been  to 
the  museum,  Waldorf,  whilst  in  your 
magnetic  sleep.  There  you  have  se- 
lected instantly  this  stone  coffin,  and 
offered  a  large  sum  for  this  seemingly 
empty  tomb.  You  have  written  your 
order  for  the  payment  of  that  large 
sum,  and  given  it  with  your  name  to 
the  director  there.  Y'ou  have  desired  it 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  these  apart- 
ments. At  the  bottom  of  this  stone 
coffin,  you  have  said  the  roll  has  been 
deposited  for  scores  of  centuries.  I 
feared  to  break  in,  dear  Waldorf,  on 
this  most  interesting  crisis  of  your 
somnambulism  ;  nor  did  I  choose  to 
let  any  hand  but  yours,  my  brother, 
take  the  treasure  from  its  secret  cell. 
Yet  such  is  my  faith,  my  assurance, 
that  I  know  it  is  there.  1  am  impatient 
to  behold  it." 

By  the  assistance  of  some  instru- 
ments we  had  by  us,  Albert  and  my- 
self removed  a  black  slab  that  was 
cemented  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  the  tomb.  It  cost  us  some 
hours  of  manual  labour  to  pick  away 
the  firm  cement,  that  was  as  hard  as 
the  stone  itself.  We  raised  it  at  length  ; 
and  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  for,  carefully 
inclosed  in  coverings  of  resinous  cloth, 
we  drew  forth  the  precious  relic  from 
the  place  that  had  been  artfully  hol- 
lowed out  for  its  reception. 

This  ancient  manuscript  now  lies 
before  me,  spread  out  upon  a  frame, 
aud  covered  with  plate-glass.  Every 
character  there  (and  there  are  thou- 


sands) is  of  so  comprehensive  a  con- 
struction, and  is  wrought  with  so  many 
minute  touches,  invisible  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  that  it  contains  a  mighty  re- 
velation of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.  My  life  has  been  employed 
in  deciphering  them;  and  I  have  made 
myself  master  of  them,  by  that  faculty 
which  was  predicted.  Every  syllable, 
if  syllables  they  can  be  called,  wliere 
all  is  universal,  and  totally  unintelligible 
to  every  other  person  in  the  world  save 
myself,  I  can  decipher. 

What  extraordinary  information  have 
I  gained  by  this  ancient  record,  which 
is  antediluvian,  and  was  preserved  by 
Noah  in  the  ark  most  carefully.  It  is 
written  in  that  language  our  first  an- 
cestors spoke,  before  it  was  confounded, 
or  as  it  were  broken  to  pieces,  at  the 
building  of  that  famous  tower,  which 
was  intended  by  the  ambition  of  man 
to  reach  up  "  even  unto  heaven."  It 
commences  with  the  second  temptation 
of  the  Father  of  Evil  upon  our  race, 
and  practised  successfully  on  the  first 
child  of  this  earth,  shewing  that,  almost 
from  infancy,  the  fratricide  Cain  liated 
his  brother  Abel,  from  the  suggestions 
of  the  great  tempter,  who  instilled  into 
him  even  then  the  thought  that  the 
youngest  child  of  his  mother,  the  beau- 
tiful infant  on  her  knee,  the  fair  and 
tender  Abel,  was  preferred  to  him,  the 
elder  born.  It  relates  how  this  envious, 
this  bitter  feeling,  "  grew  with  his 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength how  it  poisoned  every  hour 
of  his  boyhood,  and  gnawed  upon  his 
heart  in  youth,  as  the  vulture  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  Prometheus. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
thrilling  interest  this  relation  excites ; 
the  more  than  mortal  eloquence  with 
which  the  whole  of  this  grand  epic 
oem  (for  such  it  is,  and  the  first  and 
est  that  ever  was  seen  on  earth,  al- 
though not  written  in  verse — for  Satan, 
the  author  of  it,  who  invented  writing, 
only  wrote  poetry  when  engaged  in 
tempting  women)  is  pervaded. 

I  give  a  short  extract  from  it  here : — 
"  When  Cain  l>eheld  his  brother  on  the 
ground,  and  saw  that  livid  paleness 
death  alone  could  give  uoon  his  beau- 
tiful features,  he  remained*  immovable, 
transfixed,  his  eyes  gazing  wildly  on 
the  now  lifeless  corpse.  At  length 
there  broke  forth  a  cry  of  horror ;  and 
it  gave  me  joy,  for  I  knew  his  agonies 
were  at  that  moment  equal  to  ray  own. 
'  Speak  to  me  I'  at  length  broke  from 
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his  convulsed  lips.  '  Tell  me  that  thou 
art  not  gone  for  ever!— that  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  or  the  next,  I  shall  see 
thee  again  leading  thy  flocks  to  water  1 
Speak  but  one  word,  though  it  be  to 
curse  me!  Curse  me  !— no,  thy  lips 
were  made  for  blessings !  I  am  cursed ! 
Blood  is  on  my  hands  !' " 

To  spiritual  beings,  there  is  no  such 
ining  as  lime,  no  such  tiling  as  mce exsimi 
—  it  is  one  eternal  present;  therefore 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  upon 
the  theatre  of  this  world  since  the  death 
of  the  young  and  beloved  pastoral  poet, 
Abel  (some  of  his  beautiful  lynes  I 
shall  hereafter  give),  and  those  yet  to 
be  enacted  thousands  of  centuries  to 
come,  are  equally  alluded  to  and  de- 
scrioeu,  witnoui  any  cnronotogicai  or- 
der. I  possess  but  a  fragment  of  the 
m  Devil's  Diary  ;"  other  parts  of  it 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  great  pyramids 
of  Egypt ;  but,  alas,  they  will  never, 
I  fear,  be  read,  unless  the  science  of 
animal  magnetism  be  treated  in  a  far 
different  way  from  what  it  is  at  present, 
merely  as  making  it  a  quackery  and  a 
public  exhibition.  Not  for  such  low 
purposes  was  such  a  faculty  bestowed 
on  man  ! 

Yet  was  there  nothing  supernatural 
in  the  last  act  I  have  described,  that  I 
performed  whilst  a  somnambule,  re- 
specting the  Egyptian  sarcophagus  — 
nothing  that  should  astonish  the  re- 
flecting mind.  I  can  account  for  this 
particular  act,  I  think  satisfactorily. 
But  should  my  readers  still  not  Ik? 
satisfied,  let  me  tell  them  that  there 
are  shut  up  in  the  bosom  of  nature  a 
thousand  phenomena,  much  more  in- 
comprehensible than  this,  which  no 
doubt  Isis,  the  mother  of  the  universe, 
will  at  some  future  time  reveal  to  her 
children. 

Let  me  then  explain  this  one  alluded 
to.  During  my  search  in  the  Vienna 
museum,  in  my  natural  state,  I  perfectly 
well  remember  that  my  eye  rested  for 
a  moment  on  the  bottom  of  that  parti- 
cular stone  trough,  or  tomb,  which 
contained  the  MS.,  and  that  a  transient 
perception  flitted  across  my  brain,  too 
slight  to  be  acted  on,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  join  there  might  be  fbr  some 
particular  purpose  —  perhaps  for  the 
concealment  of  the  document  I  was  in 
search  of;  but  stronger  impressions 
obliterated  for  the  moment  this  slight 
one,  or,  at  any  rate,  suffered  it  not  to 
be  feH  then.  More  probable  places 
were  searched,  and  disappointment 


after  disappointment  ensued.  But 
during  this  magnetic  sleep,  when  my 
mind  was  clear  of  the  impressions  that 
had,  so  to  speak,  been  used  and  done 
with,  than  the  former  one,  as  yet  not 
brought  out  into  action,  came  fully 
into  broad  relief;  and,  under  its  in- 
fluence, I  stopped  suddenly  before  the 
sarcophagus  that  was  the  subject  of 
that  idea.  My  subsequent  conduct  in 
bargaining  for  its  purchase,  causing  it 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  my  hotel, 
walking  by  the  side  of  it  as  it  was  con- 
veyed there,  and  all  the  other  details, 

4  1 ,  A  , ,  nn1„  f,  .11  *-».«rrtfl    n  i3  n    m  r\  ft  ft  ^  m  aT  r>rxli  p  -/k 

iney  oniy  louowea  as  a  mauer  or  course, 
and  flowed  from  the  same  source.  One 
idea  set  all  the  rest  in  motion. 

But  then  it  will  be  told  me,  "  How 
uu  you  nccuuni,  in  ine^rjt  instance, 
for  your  knowing,  whilst  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  that  any  such  docu- 
ment existed  at  all  ?"  1  can  only  an- 
swer, that  of  this  I  am  myself  ignorant. 
Whether  it  came  from  the  second 
sight  that  had  been  foretold  I  should 
possess,  whether  from  the  prevision  of 
animal  magnetism,  or  that  Albert  him- 
self was  the  prophet  and  the  seer, 
I  know  nothing.  Clairvoyance,  they 
say,  belongs  to  magnetism  ;  I  wish 
they  would  explain  what  they  mean 
by  the  word.  My  business  is  not  to 
enter  into  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
but  to  relate  facts.  Can  we  give  a 
reason  why  the  sun  should  rise  to- mor- 
row ?  or  why  this  pen  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand  should  so  far  obey  the  orders 
of  my  mind  as  to  trace  these  characters  ? 
The  pen  is  but  an  agent  to  my  hand, 
and  my  hand  is  an  agent  to  something 
else,  and  my  conceiving,  acting  spirit, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this ;  for  every 
letter  I  trace  must  be  conceived  within 
my  mind  before  it  can  be  born,  and 
this  conceiving  mind  must  receive  its 
power  from  some  other  cause  — and 
here  we  all  are  lost.  Let  us  account 
for  the  thousands  of  events  that  we 
hourly  see  passing  before  our  eyes, 
and  that  we  think  nothing  of,  before 

» •  •  /•     mamIiima    4  h/^a    I  Ilia     \j  imvmo 

we  veniure  to  pronounce  mis  is  impos- 
sible. 

We  often  see  a  dog  sent  into  the 
river  to  fetch  out  a  stone  at  the  bidding 
of  his  master.  The  stone  has  been  pre- 
viously marked  and  handled  by  him. 
How  is  it  that  this  brute  animal  ever 
returns  with  it  in  his  mouth  ?  It  is 
surncieni,  ior  mis  ena,  inai  me  sione 
be  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  master, 
which  preserves,  even  under  the  water, 
the  emanation,  or  odour,  call  it  what 
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you  like,  of  that  hand,  so  that  the  dog 
can  distinguish  it  amongst  a  thousand 
others,  and  without  the  aid  of  vision ; 
for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  dog 
should  have  seen  the  stone  to  perform 
this  operation.  Account  for  this,  ye 
philosophers,  and  then  wonder  not  that 
instinct,  or  the  divine  principle,  should 
be  stronger  in  man  than  in  the  brute 
— that  is,  when  not  distracted  by  the 
senses. 

Enough  of  these  vain  reasonings; 
we  entangle  ourselves  deeper  in  them 
every  step  we  lake.  We  know  nothing 
of  causation,  nor  can  give  explanation 
regarding  the  formation  of  a  single 
grain  of  sand,  or  the  motion  of  an 
iusect's  wing. 

Metaphysicians,  what  know  ye,  after 
all,  about  the  human  mind  ?  Phy- 
siologists, can  ye  explain  which  part 
of  the  human  frame  is  6rst  endued  with 
vitality*  The  Chinese  say,  the  nose  ; 
and  I  conclude  they  know  about  as 
much  of  the  matter  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  By  a  singular  chance  (for,  as 
I  said  before,  I  possessed  only  a  frag- 
ment of  that  manuscript,  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  world — a  record  of  the 
temptations  to  which  men  would  be 
subjected  by  him  who  was  permitted 
thus  to  try  them),  I  caught  a  sight  of 
my  own  name,  "  Waldorf,  the  fortieth 
baron  of  Von  L— — ."  With  trembling 
interest  I  began  the  narration,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  name  of  Eva, 
which  seemed  connected  with  my  own 
throughout,  when  Albert,  sitting  by  my 
side,  and  attending  to  it,  snatched  away 
the  extended  papyrus  I  was  poring  over, 
and  wrote  hastily  these  words,  which 
he  held  up  before  my  eyes :  "  Beware 
of  searching  into  your  own  destiny ; 
you  have  not  strength  to  bear  it." 

"And  wherefore  not?"  I  asked, 
with  much  impatience.  But  at  that 
moment  my  eye  was  caught  with  the 
strange  appearance  that  floated  before 
my  window.  It  was  night,  and  the 
constellation  Orion  blazed  out  fully 
with  unusual  brightness.  I  put  out  the 
candles,  and  walked  towards  the  open 
casement.  The  three  stars,  composing 
what  is  called  «  the  Belt  of  Orion," 
seemed  of  excessive  magnitude.  Then 
the  two  outer  ones  became  dim,  and 
suddenly  disappeared.  Then  the  sha- 
dowy outlines  that  had  before  struck 
me  thickened,  and  with  thrilling  horror 
I  saw,  as  if  painted  upon  the  air,  the 
forms  of  my  father  and  my  mother, 
yet  not  clearly  defined.    1  could  per- 


ceive the  lace  hood  that  my  mother 
always  wore,  the  rich  satin  dress,  but 
not  the  features  of  her  face.  I  recog- 
nised the  flowing,  pompous  curb  of  my 
father's  wig,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of 
his  military  hat ;  but  only  the  misty 
outline  of  his  high  and  prominent  no>e 
was  visible — even  that  seemed  more  a 
shadow  than  a  substance.  Indeed,  the 
whole  was  more  like  a  cloud  escaped 
from  the  heavens,  and  knowing*  not 
where  to  rest,  than  palpable  form  :  yet 
the  resemblance  to  my  parents  could 
not  be  denied. 

There  they  stood,  hand  in  hand, 
moving  slightly  up  and  down,  or  rather 
waving,  before  my  eyes.  The  creep- 
ing terror  in  my  veins  assured  me  that 
I  gazed  not  on  particles  of  condensed 
water,  but  on  the  spiritual  shapes  of 
those  who  had  departed  from  hence  for 
ever.  I  dropped  on  my  knees  before 
tbem,  and  motioned  Albert  to  do  the 
same ;  but  calm  and  erect  he  stood,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  me,  wondering  at  my 
rapt  emotions :  he  beheld  nothing. 

"  They  are  dead  !  both  dead,  my 
brother  r  cried  I  iu  agony.  "  They  are 
gone,  and  I  shall  never  see  them  more  t 
They  lose  now  part  of  the  resemblance,'' 
cried  I ;  "  ana  now  Orion  is  blazing 
out  anew ;  the  two  exterior  stars  of  the 
belt  are  visible  again;  there  is  no  cloud, 
no  appearance  now.  I  shall  see  them 
no  more." 

As  soon  as  despatches  could  arrive, 
I  learned  that  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther had,  according  to  custom,  gone 
out  upon  the  lake ;  that  the  boat  had 
sprung  a  leak,  no  one  knew  how ;  it 
had  filled  instantly,  and  carried  tbem 
both  to  the  bottom. 

On  returning  to  England,  judge  of 
ray  surprise  on  seeing,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  baron,  my  father,  a  docu- 
ment, declaring  that  Albert  was  his 
only  legitimate  child,  and  consequently 
the  heir  to  all  his  property,  except  a 
small  legacy  that  he  left  to  him,  known 
by  the  name  of  "Waldorf." 

This  document  settled  the  a  flair  at 
once.  All  my  father's  relatives  and 
friends  believed  this  statement ;  all  tm 
vassals  come  to  do  honour  to  the  young 
heir,  and  bow  themselves  before  the 
speechless  son  of  their  late  master,  ile 
was  by  the  courts  put  in  full  possession 
of  his  estates  and  fortune. 

And  how  did  the  heir  himself  behave 
on  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  ?  Did 
he  change  in  love  and  attention  to  his 
disinherited  brother?  Most  mysterious 
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was  his  conduct ;  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  he  heard  all  that  was  pass- 
ing, aud  protested  not  against  it;  not  a 
look  of  exultation  came  from  those 
pure,  deep  eyes  of  his,  that  were  con- 
stantly fixed  on  me,  as  if  carefully 
scrutinising  all  my  thoughts.  He  af- 
fected no  pity  for  my  change  of  circum- 
stances ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing  of  no 
moment,  that  I  should  lose  so  large  a 
revenue,  and  so  ancient  a  title.  I  could 
make  nothing  of  him,  and  was  almost 
provoked  at  his  indifference.  "  No 
matter,"  cried  I  aloud,  "  I  can  amuse 
myself  with  reading  the  *  Devil's 
Diary 'now,  unmolested  with  the  cares 
of  a  large  patrimonial  property,  and 
my  little  annuity  will  suffice  for  every 
want.  I  will  finish  the  history  of  my 
*  Temptations/  that  I  had  just  begun, 
and  see  where  I  am  to  find  this  Eva, 
who  I  suppose  is  to  be  my  future  wife." 

"  Have  faith  in  me,  brother,"  wrote 
Albert;  "  justice  shall  be  done  you. 
There  are  many  machinations  abroad., 
but  you  shall  still  be  righted.  Suffer 
affairs  to  stand  as  they  are  at  present, 

—it  will  save  my  life,  and  but  I 

can  say  no  more." 

"What  matters  it,"  I  thought,"  which 
of  us  is  the  real  heir?  I  nave  his  af- 
fection, and  shall  share  in  all  his  fair 
possessions.    Let  him  bear  the  name 

of  Baron  Von  L  ;  from  henceforth 

I  will  quietly  carry  the  simple  one  of 
Albert,  until  he  chooses  to  unravel  this 
mystery,  and  restore  me  to  my  name 
and  rights."  Business  took  us  again 
to  Germany,  and  we  went  to  our  old 
quarters;  the  very  first  evening  of  our 
arrival,  there  came  a  party  of  soldiers 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  the 
apprehension  of  "  Albert,  the  pretended 
son  of  Theresa,  the  duchess  of  St.  Al- 
roar."  A  report  had  reached  the  ears  of 
his  majesty,  that  a  young  man  existed 
who  laid  claim  to  such  relationship. 
He  was  determined  to  see  him,  and  to 
question  him  himself;  and  should  he 
be  struck  with  the  great  likeness  it  was 
said  subsisted  between  them,  the  fa- 
vourite and  beloved  Theresa  was  to  be 
disgraced  and  abandoned  for  ever. 
For  the  emperor  would  never  have  suf- 
fered such  a  stain  upon  his  own  honour, 
and  would  have  seen  her  no  more. 

In  one  moment, it  struck  me  that  by 
my  going  in  the  character  of  Albert  I 
should  most  likely  save  his  mother 
from  exposure,  and  himself  from  pro- 
bable imprisonment  for  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  should  I  appear  my- 


self before  my  imperial  sovereign, — I, 
one  of  the  first  nobles  in  the  empire  ? 
W  hy,  as  either  a  base  impostor,  or  as 
the  son  of  an  imprudent  woman, —  the 
child  of  disgrace,  of  unlawful  love.  I 
turned  to  my  half-brother,  expecting  to 
find  bis  looks  appealing  to  me;  but, 
no, —  they  were  dignified,  calm,  and 
mournful.  The  last  expression  there 
determined  me.  "  I  am  ready,"  cried 
I ;  "  take  me  instantly  !" 

I  was  brought  into  the  palace  of  the 
emperor — into  his  very  presence.  Ly- 
ing on  a  couch,  pale  and  disordered, 
was  Theresa,  lately  created  a  duchess, 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  receiving  the 
rites  of  marriage,  so  long  promised  her 
by  her  doating  lover,  should  the  em- 
press die ;  when  it  came  to  his  ears 
that  she  had  borne  a  son  to  the  late 
Baron  Von  L  ,  when  she  was  al- 
most a  child  :  the  likeness,  he  was  in- 
formed, was  so  very  extraordinary  be- 
tween the  mother  and  her  offspring, 
that  no  doubt  could  rest  upon  his  mind 
of  the  fact  of  their  relationship  when  he 
saw  him ;  and  it  was  to  scrutinise  his 
features  that  he  sent  for  him. 

The  emperor  was  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  elegant  apartment ; 
his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  his 
cheeks  inflamed,  his  eyes  fierce  and  im- 
patient; yet  still  there  was  a  look  of 
extreme  tenderness  cast  every  now  and 
then  towards  the  beautiful  supposed 
delinquent,  as  if  he  feared  this  trying 
scene  would  be  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  would  die  under  its  agitation.  I 
saw  all  this  as  I  stood  guarded  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

"  You  have  brought  him,  then,  Colo- 
nel Lindorf  ?"  inquired  the  emperor  ; 
"  you  may  now  retire.  I  thank  you 
for  your  promptness."  And  the  em- 
peror took  another  turn,  not  casting 
his  eye  towards  me. 

The  beautiful  Theresa  raised  herself 
on  one  arm  to  look  upon  me,  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  doaling  mother  beam- 
ing from  those  exquisite  eyes.  Love 
had  here,  indeed,  cast  out  fear.  As 
she  leaned  upon  one  arm,  and  her 
long  hair  half  concealed  it,  and  the 
finely-proportioned  form  it  supported, 
I  wondered  not  at  the  power  she 
possessed  over  her  sovereign's  heart. 
She  certainly  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world. 

"  Approach  !"  said  the  emperor  ; 
but  his  voice  was  tremulous.  **  Young 
man,  let  me  look  upon  you."  The 
lady  uttered  a  short  cry  as  I  came  for- 
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ward,  and  fell  again  upon  her  pillows. 
I  heard  tier  sobs,  and  am  assured  dis- 
appointment at  not  seeing  her  first- 
born child  then  occasioned  them. 

The  emperor  took  a  wax-light,  and 
carefully  perused  my  lace ;  jevery  line 
in  it  was  scrutinised. 

there  was  hope  in  the  accent.  "  I 
have  been  imposed  upon,  either  by 
Colonel  Lindorf,  or  by  that  plotting 

1  IltrrcSd, 


r,  thy  enemy, 
whom  I  shall  detest,  even  if  his  af 
alion  be  true.    What  is  thy  name?*' 

I  answered,  without  hesitation,  "  I 
am  called  Albert ;  I  have  uo  other 

*'  Who  was  thy  father  ?  Look  up, 
Theresa  1  be  not  dismayed  ;  I  feel  thou 
art  calumniated.  Speak,  young  man  ; 
answer  my  question." 

"  I  am  the  reputed  son  of  the  late 
liaion  Von  L       ;  but  not 


Nay, 
my 


honourable  marriage  bonds.*' 

"  Who  was  thy  mother  ? 
droop  not  thus,  dearest  I 
have  justice  on  thy 
Theresa !" 

"  Let  me  behold  him  nearer,  Leo- 
pold,'' said  the  most  melodious  voice 
in  the  world.  I  approached  the  sofa, 
and  knelt  before  it. 

**  Kneel  not  to  me !"  almost  shrieked 
this  lovely  woman  ;  whilst  a  deadly 


«  thou  art  no  child  of  mine." 

"  L  know  it,  madam,"  I  replied  with 
calmness ;  "  but  I  kneel  because  you 
are  the  beloved  of  my  king,  and  re- 
semble beings  of  another  world ;  for 
sure  naught  on  earth  was  ever  yet  so 
fair  r 

The  emperor  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Young  man,  thou  hast  good  taste ; 
and  art,  besides,  of  the  same  opinion 
as  thy  sovereign.  But  k  no  west  thou 
not  who  brought  one  so  bold  and 
handsome,  too,  into  this  world  ?  Thou 
art  an  honour  to  thy  mother,  be  she 
who  she  may." 

I  bowed  to  the  compliment.  This 
was  said  good  •humoured ly.  I  saw  all 
the  danger  was  over.  And  we  were 
dismissed. 

Before  I  quitted  Vienna,  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  audience  of  this 
far-famed  beauty,  so  well  known  in 
German  history.  She  desired  all  her 
attendants  to  leave  her,  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  the  chief  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

**  So,  you  are  returning  to  the  cha- 


[J 


teau 
me  with 


said  she,  looking  npor 
those  dovelike    eyes,  that 


magic  influence.  She  had  a  knot  of 
blue  ribbon  that  confined  her  redundant 
tresses,  and  the  long  ends  floated  down 


in  the 

texture,  and  of  the  purest  white  mus- 
lin, soft  and  full,  which  feH  into  the 
richest  drapery.   She  had  the  portrait 

her  arm,  it  being  fastened  with  several 
chains  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship in  gold.  She  rose  from  her  harp 
on  my  entrance,  and  gave  me  her  hand 
to  kiss.  Never  before  had  I  seen  a 
hand  so  perfect.  Although  the  mother 
of  a  son  of  twenty  years  of  age,  she 
looked  not  more  than  that  herself,  from 


ft 


Your  grace,  I  set  off  to-morrow.' 
"  Have  the  kindness  to  present  this 
ring  to  the  young  baron,  vour  friend,' 

me  one  made  from  a  table 
and  engraved  with,  *'  Such  is  my  affec- 
tion."   **  Tell  your  friend  that  the 

Duchess  of    No;  say  not  the 

duchess,  but  that  Theresa  sends  him 

that,  as  a  pledge  of  " 

"  I  think  I  know  all  madame  would 
say,"  said  f,  interrupting  in  my  funi. 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  duchess  ;  "give  it 
mo  back  a  moment ;"  and  it  was  re- 
stored. I  saw  a  tear  fait  on  it.  "Tell 
him,  sir,"  she  said,  **  that  you  saw  a 
glistening  drop  upon  that  pure  sur- 
face; but  that   "    She  stopped, 

and  hesitated. 

"  I  will  tell  bim,  madam,  that  the 
tear  I  saw  upon  that  diamond  was  far 
more  precious  than  the  gem  it  honoured. 
Oh,  that  it  might  never  evaporate,  but 
live  there,  as  it  now  stands,  the  most 
sacred  drop  that  is  on  earth.  And  1 
placed  the  ring  reverentially  within  its 

it  in  my  bosom. 

ments.  Theresa  was  overcome  with 
the  depth  of  her  feelings,  nor  did  she 
seek  to  restrain  them.    At  length,  tak- 

ringer,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  she  held 
it  towards  me.  **  This,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  is  for  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men 
on  earth."  I  hesitated  to  hold  out  my 
hand  to  receive  it,  coupled  with  such 
terms  of  praise.  "  Waldorf!"  she 
softly  uttered,  "  this  is  for  you,  nry 
Albert's  faithful  friend." 
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The  emperor  entered  as  she  spake ; 
but  delight  aod  confidence  were  upou 
his  brow.  "  Ah,  my  new  colonel  1"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  what,  kissing  hands  on 
your  promotion  ?'' 

"  Colonel  Richestein  is  departing 
from  Vienna ;  he  goes  at  day-break.  I 
am  giving  him  this  token  for  his  - — " 

"  Gallantry,"  interrupted  the  mo- 
narch ;  "  for  as  yet,  our  lady-love,  you 
know  but  little  else  of  his  merits  or  de- 
merits. But  he  admires  thee,  Theresa, 
and  he  has  had  courage  enough  to  say 
so  before  his  king,  who  might  have 
taken  such  an  avowal  another  way ; 
but,  by  my  father's  bones,  I  like  the 
lad  the  better  for  his  taste.  Here,  sir 
colonel,  wear  this  sword,  and  tell  the 
people  who  admire  it,  thy  sovereign 
took  it  from  his  owu  side  to  give  it 
thee.  And  now  farewell,  for  I  am  en* 
gaged  to  play  with  this  lady  a  game  of 
picquet." 

My  heart  languished  to  see  again 
my  brother.  I  set  off  early  the  next 
morning,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  I  met,  or  seemed  to  meet— for  it 
was  nothing  but  an  illusion,  the  young 

Baron  Von  L  ,  as  he  was  now  openly 

acknowledged  to  be,  on  my  favourite 
Arabian  horse.  lie  drew  up  close  to 
my  carriage,  put  his  white  hand  upon 
the  window — the  horse  pawing  all  the 
time,  as  was  his  wont,  — and  said 
openly,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken 
from  his  cradle,—"  Why  did  you  take 
that  ring  from  her  who  was  Theresa, 
but  who  is  now  a  sovereign's  bride  ? 
Wear  it,  Waldorf;  wear  it  yourself,  for 
you  deserve  it.  I  am  going  in  search 
of  '  Eva,'  the  destined  wife  of  my 
friend.  There  can  be  but  one  such 
Eva  in  all  the  world,  and  I  iiave  ob- 
tained a  clue  to  find  her." 

His  voice— that  is,  the  voice  of  this 
apparition  —  in  tone  and  modulation 
much  resembled  Uiat  of  his  mother; 
but,  knowing  his  infirmity,  it  filled  me 
with  terror.  "  Is  he,  too,  dead  ?"  I 
cried  aloud,  clasping  my  hands,  and 
throwing  myself  back  into  the  car- 
riage. A  long  tit  of  somnambulism 
followed,  and  when  I  awoke,  it  was  in 
a  place  I  bad  never  seen  before — a  ro- 
mantic cottage  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube.  My  brother  was  hanging 
over  me,  whilst  at  a  short  distance 
stood  a  young  creature  fairer  even  in 
my  eyes  than  the  beautiful  Theresa 
herself.  She  was  not  more  than  six- 
teen years  old,  and  had  the  innocent 
look  of  a  child. 


At  first  I  believed  that  I  was  again 
the  sport  of  illusions ;  but,  no,—  my 
brother  actually  spoke,  and  presented 
to  me  Eva,— yes,  spoke,  clearly,  elo- 
quently, affectionately.  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  head,  for  all  seemed  dream- 
like. I  questioned  whether  I  myself 
was  alive  or  not.  Wonders  after  won- 
ders were  crowding  upon  roe.  "  Surely," 
cried  I,  "  I  am  the  sport  of  madness, 
— I  am,  I  feel  I  am,  insane  !" 

"  One  of  my  temptations  is  over,  my 
beloved  Waldorf,"  said  my  brother, 
tenderly.  "  Through  your  means  the 
stain  is  taken  from  the  character  of  my 
mother.  When  I  was  a  mere  boy,  be- 
fore you  ever  knew  me,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  shame,  and  my 
own  illegitimacy.  I  learned,  no  matter 
how,  that  if  I  would  abjure  the  use  of 
speech  for  ten  entire  years,  without  ar- 
ticulating a  single  word,  means  would 
be  found  to  retrieve  my  mother's 
honour,  and  bring  her  into  high  station, 
and  the  favour  of  her  sovereign.  This 
task  I  have  performed,  and  my  mother 
is  what  you  have  seen  her.  Repent- 
ance has  washed  away  her  offences ; 
and  though  I  dare  not  openly  sec  her, 
as  my  resemblance  to  her  would  be- 
tray me,  yet  here,  in  this  sweet  retire- 
ment with  her  young  friend,  the  Ba- 
roness Eva  of  Scagonvold,  I  may 
sometimes  be  blest  in  her  society,—  for 
my  mother  in  heart  is  virtuous.  It  was 
her  mother  who  sold  her,  when  almost 

an  infant,  to          him  now  gone  to 

give  an  account  of  that  seduction.  It 
was  she  who  had  her  also  introduced 
to  lite  emperor,  and  accomplished  her 
second  fall.  She  can  do  no  more; 
death  has  interrupted  her  plotting : 
she  died  on  the  same  day  you  left 
Vienna." 

Like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  drama 
had  lately  been  my  life.  Here  was  I 
located  in  the  same  delightful  country 
retreat  with  Theresa,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor,  her  son,  and  the  charming 
youug  baroness,  during  the  absence  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  gone  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  ana  had 
allowed  his  Theresa  to  recruit  her 
health  with  that  of  her  youngest  child, 
in  company  with  her  favourite  maid  of 
honour,  Eva  de  S  . 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  my 
life.  A  new  and  absorbing  passion 
seized  me  for  the  young  baroness.  I 
proposed  and  was  accepted ;  for  though 
no  longer  possessed  absolutely  of  the 
estates  and  barony  of  my  late  father, 
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all  its  revenue  was  at  my  disposal. 
Besides,  Theresa  had  undertaken  to 
provide  for  me,  and  my  young  mistress 
was  an  heiress  of  very  large  posses- 
sions. 

All  went  on  most  delightfully,  at 
least  to  me, — for  I  was  too  much  en- 
grossed to  think  much  of  others ;  when 
the  emperor  returned,  and  Theresa  and 
her  youngest  son  were  recalled  to  the 
imperial  palace.  Eva  accompanied 
her  mistress ;  and  my  brother  and  my- 
self, to  break  a  little  this  painful  sepa- 
ration, went  forward  for  a  little  tour. 

The  varied  beauties  of  that  majestic 
river  the  Rhine  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed and  painted,  that  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  than  that  we  enjoyed 
them  together.  Eva  was  the  subject 
of  our  constant  conversation,  and  the 
unceasing  theme  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Not  content  with  following  up  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Rhine,  we  branched  off,  to 
pursue  the  course  of  some  of  its  tri- 
butary streams.  The  Moselle,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  broad  and  violent ; 
the  clear  and  silver  Meiise;  and  the 
silent  Maine,  with  its  thousands  of 
nightingales  in  its  fairy  islands;  and 
numberless  little  groves.  Then  the  tem- 
pestuous foaming  Aar,  dashing  along, 
as  if  to  demand  superiority  by  its  in- 
cessant noise ;  yet  of  them  all  the  most 
shallow  and  turbid, — an  emblem  of 
the  prating  consequential  people  we 
meet  with  in  the  world.  Tne  man  of 
sense  and  the  philosopher  never  speaks 
until  he  has  something  to  say  either  to 
instruct  or  to  amuse. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  at  length  I 
said,  "  I  am  most  anxious  to  know 
what  says  that  mysterious  ancient  re- 
cord concerning  Eva.  I  have  been 
reluctant  to  look  at  it  since  that  even- 
ing I  saw  the  spirits  of  my  parents. 
Let  us  return  and  consult  it  now." 

**  It  is  better  not,"  returned  my  bro- 
ther, whom  when  we  were  alone  I  ever 
loved  to  address  by  the  name  of  Albert ; 
"  all  is  delightful  to  you  at  present, — 
dive  nol  into  futurity."  But  my  wil- 
fulness returned  ;  1  resolved  that  I 
would  read  the  record,  and,  as  Albert 
predicted,  my  peace  was  broken  by  it. 

I  there  learnt  that  my  beloved  bro- 
ther was  languishing  with  a  fatal 
passion  for  the  girl  I  loved  ;  that  she 
was  made  the  instrument  of  a  deadly 
temptation  to  him, —  for  I  found  he  had 
but  10  declare  his  passion  to  her,  and 
she  would  instantly  prefer  him  to  me: 
that  pique,  more  than  love,  had  made 


her  consent  to  accept  me,  as  Albert 
never  sought  her  affe ct ion,  and  that  he 
knew  this  well ;  but,  rather  than  under- 
mine my  happiness,  was  sinking  quietly 
into  the  grave. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  in  the 
wondrous  record  of  the  Devil's  Diary, 
only  the  temptations  worked  by  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  were  to  be  found. 
The  result  of  such  temptations  it  was 
not  permitted  this  fallen  angel  lo  dis- 
cern ;  for  man,  being  a  creature  of 
free-will,  he  had  the  power  to  resist 
them,  or  to  sufier  himself  to  be  over- 
come ;  consequently  there  were  two 
chains  of  events  laid  out,  as  in  a  chart, 
that  followed  such  selection.  I  traced 
this  divaricating  chain,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  If  he  (Waldorf)  gives  way  to  self- 
ishness, and  marries  Eva,  from  tluu 
moment  I  gain  a  march  upon  him. 
His  heart  will  become  deadened ;  he 
will  lose  all  human  sympathies  ;  he 
will  in  ail  things  disregard  the  feelings 
of  others;  himself  will  become  bis  own 
idol:  even  the  cherished  prize  herself 
will  be  at  length  disregarded ;  he  will 
not  care  for  her  tears,  he  will  he  callous 
to  her  sufferings.  He  will  feel  a  pass  ton 
for  other  women,  and  will  become  a 
seducer,  a  voluptuary,  an  assassin ; 
and  he  will  fall  ultimately  under  my 

sway,  losing  his  allegiance  to   

the  name  I  dare  not  utter.  But,  if  be 
relinquishes  this  girl,  another  and  a 
happier  course  for  him  opens  upon 
him——"  Here  age  had  totaHy  eradi- 
cated the  characters  in  the  manuscript ; 
but  I  had  read  enough,  and  took  my 
steps  accordingly. 

"  My  brother  1"  cried  I,  after  look- 
ing for  some  time  at  the  altered  cheek 
and  languid  air  of  him  so  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that 
this  beautiful  girl  introduced  to  me  by 
yourself,  and  your  mother's  dearest 
friend,  would  suit  you  much  better 
than  myself.  Tell  me  openly,  can- 
didly, should  you  like  to  marry  Eva  V 

"  Tempt  me  not,  my  own  Waldorf/* 
answered  Albert,  "  with  such  a  ques- 
tion; mock  me  not  with  such  a  thought. 
She  is  beloved  by  you,  and  you  are 
affianced.  Forgive  roe,  for  a  famines* 
overpowers  me ;  I  am  often  so  of  late;"* 
and  he  would  have  departed . 

"  Oh,  what  a  selfish  wretch  have  I 
been  I"  said  I,  vehemently,  "  not  to 
have  divined  this  before.  Endowed, 
too,  with  second  sight,  yet  suffer  my 
brother  to  die,  all  unmoved  ?    W  hat  is 
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the  use  of  faculties  if  they  are  not 
used  ?  Albert,  1  swear  to  you  that 
your  life  is  dearer  to  me  even  than  my 
love  of  Eva.  Tell  roe  that  it  is  not  yet 
too  late,— that  you  will  recover,  Al- 
bert, and  that  I  shall  see  you  united 
to  " 

"  Oh  name  her  notl"  said  the  poor 
youth,  almost  dying  with  confusion. 
4<  How  learned  you  the  weakness  of  my 
nature?  But  why  ask  this  of  you, 
who  have  such  gifts  ?  It  cannot  be. 
Who  would  be  selfish  then  ?" 

u  Not  you,  dear  brother ;  you  have 
sufficiently  proved  that ;  but  hear  me 
swear :  I  relinquish  from  this  moment 
every  right  in  that  fair  girl.  She  is 
yours,  and  may  you  both  be  happy !" 

It  is  far  easier  to  make  one  great  sa- 
crifice, dazzled  by  its  very  splendour, 
thau  to  think  afterwards  of  what  we 
have  lost.  Great  actions  may  be 
achieved  as  if  by  the  force  of  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  but  difficult  is  it  to  keep  up  a 
constant  succession  of  them,  or  to  hold 
the  mind  steady  to  the  point  of  great- 
ness. The  charms  of  Eva  were  con- 
stantly before  my  eyes,  and  sometimes 
(being  naturally  a  sceptic)  I  had  doubts 
whether  all  that  I  had  read  in  this 
strange  roll  might  be  true.  "  The 
devil  is  the  father  of  lies,"  I  would 
often  say ;  "  and  this  very  record  may 
be  thrown  into  my  way  only  to  cheat 
me  of  ray  happiness."  Then,  too,  so 
weak  is  human  nature,  I  was  con- 


stantly thinking  of  the  sacrifice  I  had 
already  made  to  Albert's  peace.  Might 
I  not  by  a  single  word,  when  before 
the  emperor,  have  brought  disgrace 
upon  Theresa,  ruin  upon  himself?  Had 
I  but  said  "  Sire,  ne  who  has  ever 
been  called  Albert,  and  is  this  lady's 
son,  now  revels  in  my  name,  my  pro- 
perty ;  send  for  him,  and  satisfy  your- 
self." Had  I  said  this,  or  less  than 
this,  what  would  have  become  of  their 
fine  device  ?  For  the  monarch's  wrath 
would  have  been  so  excited,  that  incar- 
ceration or  death  would  have  been  the 
consequence.  Had  I  not  taken  his 
position  all  unasked,  totally  disregard- 
ing self?  Was  i  not  considered,  in 
consequence,  without  name,  parentage, 
connexions,  or  real  inheritance, — a  de- 
pendant, and  a  mark  for  scorn  ? 

Whether  I  continued  firm  to  my 
first  resolve,  or,  with  die  backsliding  of 
human  infirmity,  thought  more  of  pre- 
sent gratification  than  future  good,  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel.  Should  it  be 
found  that  the  baser  part  of  my  nature 
prevailed,  that  the  evil  principle  pre- 
dominated, surely  there  will  be  nothing 
wondrous  in  my  choice.  How  many 
are  there  who,  knowing  as  well  as  I 
did  that  one  path  presented  to  them 
would  lead  to  virtue  and  future  bless- 
edness, the  other  to  vice  and  certain 
misery,  yet  wilfully  prefer  the  latter. 
I  have  much  more  to  say. 


DOMESTIC  JESUITISM.* 


We  believe  that  the  British  public  is 
too  little  aware  of  the  nature  and  ef- 
forts of  Jesuitism  in  this  country. 
What  is  here  called  Roman  Catholicism 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  Romish  laity,  the  great  majority 
of  which  is  made  up  of  the  illiterate,  a 
religion  in  which  they  have  embarked 
their  souls ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  Popery  is  another 
name  for  Jesuitism,  and  Jesuitism  the 
process  by  which  they  anticipate  the 
immolation  of  Protestantism  as  a  holo- 
caust, and  the  surrender  of  the  liberties 
and  freedom  of  England  to  the  papal 
power.  The  Romish  priests  are  many 
of  them  sheer  infidels,  and  others  mere 
mechanical  tools  in  their  employment ; 
and  a  few  so  strongly  persuaded  of  the 


truth  and  inspiration  of  the  absurdities 
they  teach,  tnat  they  are  ready  to  do 
or  dare  any  thing  to  perpetuate  them. 
The  one  grand  end  of  every  Jesuit,  from 
those  of  Stoneyhurst  to  those  of  Rome, 
—  from  M'Hale  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  papal  church  and 
authority.  Toward  this  they  must 
bend  every  energy,  and  for  this  they 
are  at  liberty  to  prostrate  truth,  and 
honesty,  and  chastity,  and  all  the 
graces.  The  pope  wrote  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  desiring  him  to  revoke  the 
edict  which  banished  the  Jesuits  of 
France.  To  this,  Henry  IV.,  Roman 
Catholic  as  he  was,  replied  in  die  fol- 
lowing words  :— 

"  Sur  la  demande  pour  les  Jeauites, 
j'ai  repondu  au  legal  ingenueroent,  que 
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si  j  avais  ucux  vies,  j  en  uoiinpniis  vo- 
lontiers  une  su  contentement  du  Saint- 
Pere,  maia  que  n'en  ayant  qu'une  je  la 
dots  conserve*  pour  la  saiatete  et  la 
Chretiente  ;  puisque  cea  gam  ae  mootrai- 
ent  encore  ai  paaaiones  et  entrepreuuuts 
ou  ila  etaient  deroeurea  eo  mon  xoyaumes, 
qu'ila  ttaieut  insupportablea  continuant 
a  seduire  mes  sujets  a  faire  leurs  menees, 
non  tant  pour  convaincre  ct  converter 
ceux  de  la  religion  que  pour  prendre 
pied  et  autoritd  en  niea  etats,  et  s'enricher 
et  accroitreaux  depenad'un  chacun,  pou- 
vant  dire  uioe  affaires  u'avoit  prosper*, 
ni  ma  personne  avoir  ete  en  aurete  que 
depuie  que  lea  Je  suites  out  ete  bannia 
d'ici.  11  aerait  impossible  qu'en  Franca 
ila  fueaentvus  de  bon  ceil,  et  aouffeta  par 
ceux  qui  aiment  ma  vie  et  mon  repoa," 

We  wish  our  queen  may  also  add 
what  a  historian  of  the  order  of  Loyola 
subjoins  to  this  extract : — "  Ce  que  le 
meilleur  des  rois  pensait  des  Jlsuites 
nous  )e  pensons  aussi." 

M.  Thomas,  in  1826,  published,  at 
Paris,  a  valuable  compendium  of  Je- 
suitism, under  the  title  of  Etrennex  aux 
Jcsuites,  In  this  work  he  publishes 
a  calendar  of  the  deeds  canonised  and 
authorised  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  commemoration  for  the  1 3th  of 
February  is  as  follows:  —  In  1583, 
Father  William  Crichton,  a  Jesuit, 
requested  Robert  the  Bruce  to  en- 
page  an  assassin  for  the  murder  of 
the  Scottish  chancellor.  The  impious 
Bruce  refused,  and  Father  Crichton  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Inquisition.  The 
chancellor  was  confined  five  months  in 
it,  and  the  reverend  father  quietly  pur- 
sued his  noble  designs. 

For  April,  we  find  the  following 
commendatory  notices : — 

1.  The  fete  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
a  plenary  indulgence. 

2.  The  martyrdom  of  the  reverend 
brothers  Garnet  and  Oldecorne,  the 
authors  of  this  courageous  enterprise, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  annihilate  at 
a  blow  the  Protestantism  of  England. 
An  indulgence  for  all  their  assistants. 

3.  The  arret  of  parliament,  which 
condemned  them  to  be  hanged.  Mite* 
rere  tttet,  8cc. 

August  3.  Saint  Escobar  proves  that 
a  man  proscribed  by  the  pope  may  be 
put  to  death  over  all  the  world.  A 
long  and  brilliant  panegyric  on  the 
reverend  father. 

October  1 7.  Suarez,  in  his  book  en- 
titled a  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
concludes  that  a  king  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  may  be  put  to  death- 


[June, 

November  3.  An  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Louis  XIV.  by  one  of  the  Hofy 
Society.  At  this  period  the  Jesuiu 
published  their  doctrines,  pointing  out 
the  propriety  of  putting  heretic  kings 
to  death. 

Tambourinus  says,—"  A  sod  may 
desire  the  death  of  his  parent,  to  enjoy 
more  speedily  his  property ;  because 
lie  does  not  rejoice  in  trie  death  of  his 
parent,  but  in  the  succession  ;  because 
lie  does  not  wish  evil  to  his  parent,  but 
good  to  himself." 

But  by  their  fruits  the  holy  brother- 
hood will  be  best  known. 

In  1582,  an  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
sassinate the  Prince  of  Orauge,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  1584,  William  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  assassinated  by  a  vil- 
lain who  was  taught,  by  the  Jesuits, 
that  for  this  angels  would  receive  him 
in  heaven. 

In  1593,  Jean  Chatel  made  an  at- 
tempt to  murder  Henri  IV.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuit  Guignard. 

In  1604,  the  Jesuits  were  driven 
from  Milan,  on  account  of  their  im- 
purities. 

In  1605,  the  Jesuits  kindled  a  civil 
war  in  ltussia. 

In  1606,  they  tried  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  England,  and  Garnet  ana  Olde- 
corne received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

In  1610,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  India,  and  from  China,  for  their 
dishonesty  and  their  crimes. 

In  1616,  they  were  driven  from  Bo- 
hemia, as  the  disturbers  of  the  country. 

In  1615,  the  holy  fathers  were  im- 
plicated in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Life  of  Louis  XIII.  They  tried,  also, 
to  poison  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Dau- 
phin. A  priest  denounced  their  con- 
duct ;  and,  at  the  age  of  82,  the  loyal 
riest  was  cast  into  the  Bastille,  for 
aving  tried  to  save  his  king  and  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  1643,  they  were  driven  from 
Malta  for  their  depravity. 

In  171 3,  they  procured  the  infamous 
bull  Unigenitus,  which  Drs.  Doyle 
and  Murray,  of  the  Irish  papal  hierar- 
chy, and  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  de- 
clare to  be  obligatory  on  the  priests  of 
Ireland. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  the  Jesuit 
Jouvency,  the  historian  of  the  order, 
confers  the  names  of  martyrs  and  saints 
on  the  assassins  of  kings  and  princes. 

In  1729,  they  were  expelled  the 
Savoy. 
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In  1T55,  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay 
enlisted  the  inhabitants  against  their 
sovereign. 

In  1758,  the  Jesuits  were  convicted 
of  having  murdered  Joseph  I.,  the  king 
of  Portugal.  Father  Malgrida  was  put 
to  death,  and  the  society  banished  the 
realm. 

In  1761,  they  weie  driven  from 
France. 

In  1767,  they  were  expelled,  for 
their  crimes,  from  Spain  and  the  Si- 
cilies. 

In  1768,  they  were  banished  from 
the  duchy  of  Parma. 

In  1773,  Clement  XIV.  was  driven 
to  dissolve  the  order  of  Jesuits,  after 
they  had  murdered  four  kings,  and  at- 
tempted the  lives  of  five  more;  after 
crimes  and  depravities  too  execrable  to 
be  enumerated. 

After  this  catalogue,  and  with  all  the 
experience  of  their  unmanageable  de- 
pravities, Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  the  year 
1801,  re-established  the  order  ;  and  in 
1814,  they  received  letters  apostolical, 
restoring  them  all  their  privileges. 
They  tried  their  old  tricks  in  Russia ; 
but  the  autocrat  was  too  shrewd  to  al- 
low them  space  for  many  experiments, 
and  prudently  expelled  them.  They 
next  entered  on  France,  and  while  they 
concealed  their  real  principles,  and  re- 
strained themselves  from  convenient 
murders,  deposition  of  princes,  &c, 
tbey  multiplied  their  colleges,  schools, 
chapels,  8tc. 

In  1817,  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland  mib- 
lished,  for  private  circulation,  the  Bible 
of  Macnamara,  with  notes  embodying 
the  worst  and  most  wicked  principles 
of  their  school ;  and  within  a  few  years 
back,  they  ushered  into  all  their  schools 
and  colleges  in  Ireland,  except  May- 
nooth,  which  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, the  filthy  and  murderous  writings 
of  Peter  Dens. 

We  refer  to  that  reverend  dominie 
for  a  full  exposition  of  the  tenets  held 
by  Drs.  Murray,  M'Hale,  and  other 
archieniscopal  Jesuits  in  Ireland.  The 
holy  fathers  are  prosecuting  in  Eng- 
land the  plan  they  pursued  in  France : 
they  are  laying  a  broad  foundation  of 
influence,  and  population,  and  power, 
in  every  parish  and  town  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  can  make  themselves  be  suffi- 
ciently felt,  the  principles  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Emmanuel  Sa,  Maldon- 
atns,  &c,  &c,  will  be  brought  into 
full  operation.  We  now  bring  our 
readers  to  the  clear  and  satisfactory 


sketch  of  Mr.  Lathbury,  than  which 
we  do  not  know  a  modern  work  of  the 
same  site  more  opportune  or  more  valu- 
able. We  were  prepared  to  expect 
this  from  the  author  of  the  English 
Episcopacy.  His  views  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters  are  so  superior  to  those 
entertained  by  the  semi- Dissenters  at 
the  one  extreme,  and  the  semi-Jesuits 
at  the  other,  who  infest  the  establish- 
ment, that  we  hope  to  see  them  fully 
and  widely  appreciated. 

The  historical  view  which  our  author 
presents  of  the  great  contending  par- 
ties, during  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  of  English  history,  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  We  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  remarks  which  Mr. 
Lathbury  makes  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
Papal  controversy.  Many  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  ttie  earlier  Dis- 
senters as  men  of  an  utterly  opposite 
stamp  to  their  professed  descendants. 
In  some  respects  they  were  so.  But 
with  all  their  superiority  in  one  point 
of  view,  they  were  marvellously  equal 
and  akin  in  many.  On  the  Popish 
controversy,  the  Nonconformists  dis- 
played almost  universal  apathy,  while 
the  clergy  of  the  church  spoke  out  with 
uncompromising  boldness.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  essentially  deteriorating 
effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
most  conscientious,  by  schism,  —  an 
anxiety  to  depress  the  church,  and  to 
exalt  the  sect,  is  invariably  generated  ; 
and,  rather  than  fall  short  in  these  two 
objects  and  aims, sectarians  are  prepared 
to  amalgamate  with  the  most  hetero- 
geneous heretics.  The  attitude  of  op- 
position to  the  church  is  practically 
made,  to  warrant  and  sanctify  any  coali- 
tion with  the  enemies  of  universal  re- 
ligion.   Mr.  Lathbury  observes : — 

"  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  Non- 
conformists were  silent  on  the  Popish 
controversy,  while  the  clergy  were  using 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  with  the  great- 
est effect.  During  the  reign  of  James  II. 
and  the  latter  part  of  that  of  his  brother, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  distinct  wotks 
were  published  against  Popery  by  mem. 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England.  These 
were  not  mere  tracts,  but  works  of  con- 
siderable size.  Even  the  lists  of  the 
titles  form  pamphlets  of  no  small  bulk. 
During  the  same  period,  two  works  ouly 
proceeded  from  the  pens  of  Noncon- 
formists, who  were  most  unaccountably 
silent  at  this  critical  moment.  These 
writings  were  instrumental  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  notion  :  yet  the  Dis- 
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senters  of  that  day,  when  the  danger  was 

imminent,  were  unconcerned  spectators 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and 
the  Papists.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Dissenters  concurred  with  the  Revolu- 
tion when  it  actually  took  place  ;  but  it 
must  in  justice  be  stated  that  they  con- 
tributed  nothing  by  their  efforts  towards 
its  accomplishment.  The  men  who  first 
dared  to  oppose  the  illegal  proceedings 
of  the  monarch  were  bishops ;  and  by 
their  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  the 
clergy  aud  tlie  members  of  tlie  Church  of 
England  generally,  was  that  glorious 
event  brought  about. 

"  No  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  ven- 
tured a  justification  of  the  Nonconform, 
ists  in  their  silence  at  this  eventful 
period.  Calamy  offered  an  apology,  but 
it  is  a  very  weak  one.  '  And  if  (says 
he)  they  did  not  now  preach  so  much 
against  Popery  as  the  Churchmen,  they 
may  the  more  easily  be  excused,  because 
their  people  did  not  so  much  need  it. 
They  had  little  reason  to  fear  that  any  of 
their  persuasion  would  be  perverted. 
And  the  truth  of  it  is,  though  I  have  not 
the  least  word  to  say,  to  the  lessening 
that  glorious  defence  of  tho  Protestant 
cause  that  was  at  this  time  made  by  the 
writings  of  the  diviues  of  the  Church 
party,  yet  the  Dissenters  may  be  well 
allowed  to  have  taken  no  small  pleasure 
in  seeing  those  gentlemen  baffle  tlie 
Papists,  and  in  such  a  case  to  have  of. 
fered  to  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands 
had  been  over-officious,  and  an  indecent 
intermeddling.'  It  is  painful  to  trans, 
cribe  such  language  from  so  respectable 
an  author  as  Calamy  ;  but  when  many 
writers  refer  the  Revolution  to  the  acts  of 
the  Dissenters,  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
what  their  conduct  really  was,  and  that 
tlie  event  was  brought  about  by  the  in- 
stmnuMiUlity  of  tho  Church.  Tho  vi- 
gilance of  the  clergy  was  remarkable; 
scarcely  a  week  elapsed  without  pro- 
ducing one  or  more  works  on  Popery. 
When  Popish  pamphlets  were  in  the 
press,  they  procured  copies  of  the  sheets 
from  the  workmen,  as  they  were  struck 
off ;  and  thus,  when  the  wrork  appeared,  an 
answer  was  frequently  ready  to  appear 
with  it,  so  that  the  antidote  was  circu- 
lated as  soon  as  the  poison.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  tho  Nonconformists, 
many  of  whom  were  well  qualified  for 
the  task,  had  pursued  the  same  course. 
Neal  assigns  some  reasons  for  their  si- 
lence, some  of  which  may  be  admitted  to 
possess  force,  while  others  are  as  weak 
as  those  of  Calamy.  He  states  that  they 
had  little  time  to  study,  and  were  not  so 
well  prepared  with  arguments  as  the 
clergy,  who  lived  in  ease  and  retire- 
ment. Vet  on  inquiry  it  will  he  found 
that  the  men  who  wrote  most  in  this 


controversy  were  men  who  neither  lived 
in  ease  nor  retirement  —  men  with  large 
parishes  or  in  important  stations,  which 
required  their  whole  time,  and  their  undi- 
vided attention.  He  then  remarks  that 
they  were  not  so  much  concerned  as  the 
church  party,  as  they  bad  nothing  to 
lose.  This  is  a  most  marvellous  asser- 
tion. Neal  admits  that  the  king's  de- 
sign was  to  introduce  Popery.  Surelv, 
theo,  the  Nonconformists  'had  their 
liberty  to  lose, — for  no  one  can  imagine 
that  that  would  have  been  secured  any 
longer  than  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papacy  in  England.  Burnet 
very  justly  remarks,  *  it  were  great  in. 
justico  to  charge  all  the  Dissenters  with 
the  impertinencies  that  have  appeared  in 
many  addresses  of  late,  or  to  take  our 
measures  of  them  from  the  impudent 
strains  of  an  Alsop  or  a  Case,  or  from 
tlie  more  important  and  now  more  visible 
steps  that  some  among  them  of  a  higher 
form  are  every  day  making.' 

"  1  have  another  motive  for  entering 
upon  this  subject  in  the  present  littta 
work.  It  is  this  :•— The  present  conduct 
of  a  largo  majority  of  Dissenters.  It 
strikes  me,  and  will,  1  think,  strike  my 
readers,  that  the  Dissenters,  so  far  from 
opposing  Popery  at  present,  are  reaHv 
contributing  by  their  actions  to  spreading 
it  among  their  countrymen.  They  will 
not  oppose  it  from  the  pulpit  nor  from 
the  press.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  the 
Nonconformists  sat  still:  tho  Dissenters 
are  doing  worse  ;  for,  to  gain  a  political 
object  — a  purely  political  object — they 
will  unite  with  the  Papists,  and  support 
those  men  who  entertain  notions  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
bordering  very  closely  on  infidelity.  We 
have  an  awful  instance  of  the  spirit  that 
now  animates  even  respectable  Dissenters 
in  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his 
apology  for  voting  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume.  How  few  again  will  act 
in  opposition  to  I'opery  in  any  way ! 
Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  are  called 
upon  by  Dissenters  to  leave  the  Papists 
alone.  To  what  is  this  indifference  to  be 
attributed  ?  Doubtless  to  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  modern  liberalism.  The  Dis- 
senters of  the  last  century  would  be 
horror-struck  at  such  proceedings.  In 
their  estimation,  Popery  was  a  deadly 
evil ;  and  so  far  from  joining  for  any  pax- 
pose  with  its  advocates,  they  contend"! 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose  it  with 
all  their  might.  I  have  expressed  my 
readiness  to  excuse  the  Nonconformists 
for  the  part  they  took  prior  to  the  Re- 
volution  ;  but  no  possible  excuse  can  be 
pleaded  for  Dissenters  in  the  present 
day  in  combining  with  Papists  for  po- 
litical purposes.  Their  conduct  must  be 
contemplated  with  deep  sorrow  by  the 
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sincere  Protestant.  I  shall  again  allude 
to  it  in  a  future  page. 

"  To  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Popish  party  in  the  Court  They  ex- 
pected to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  Dis- 
senters ;  nor  were  they  disappointed. 
TTie  Declaration  was  artfullr  framed. 
*  The  Nonconformists  *  says  Burnet, '  are 
now  invited  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest : 
and  they  who  have  valued  themselves 
hitherto  upon  their  opposition  to  Popery, 
and  that  have  quarrelled  with  the  Church 
of  England,  for  some  small  approaches 
to  it  in  a  few  ceremonies,  are  now  so- 
licited to  rejoice,  because  the  laws  that 
secure  us  against  it  are  all  plucked  up— 
it  is  visible  that  those  who  allow  them 
this  favour,  do  it  with  no  other  design, 
but  that,  under  a  pretence  of  a  general 
toleration,  they  may  introduce  a  religion 
which  must  persecute  all  equally/  Again 
he  observes, '  The  Dissenters,  for  a  little 
present  ease,  to  be  enjoyed  at  mercy, 
must  concur  to  break  down  all  oor  hedges, 
and  to  lay  us  open  to  tbst  devouring 
power,  before  which  nothing  can  stand 
that  will  not  worship  it.'"0 

If  they  did  these  things  in  the  green 
tree,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
less  than  they  now  do  in  the  dry.  In 
fact,   Dissent — English,   Irish,  and 
Scotch — is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  offspring  of  a  Diotrephes  spirit,  a 
love  of  pre-eminence  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  is,  in  its  most  rampant 
form,  but  another  name  for  Popery ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  needs  no 
great  sagacity  to  see  that  between  the 
parentage  of  the  mass-house  and  the 
meeting-house,  there  is  much  closer 
consanguinity  than  either  may  be  dis- 
posed to  allow.    In  Babylon,  a  bog- 
trotter  from  Tipperary  rises  to  be  the 
mitred  despot  ot  Braganza,  who  signs 
himself  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  In 
Redcross  Street,  some  Jonathan  Dip, 
or  mousetrap  and  other  dealer,  is  blown 
up  into  a  lord-deacon.   Both  hate  the 
fly-wheel  of  the  Establishment,  which 
regulates,  restrains,  and  balances ;  and 
both,  accordingly,  merge  their  minor 
differences  in  a  united  crusade  against 
the  "  old  hag."   If  men  would  imbibe 
a  larger  portion  of  humility,  and  think 
less  of  self,  both  Popery  and  Dissent 
would  find  fewer  patrons,  and  con- 
science would  be  saddled  with  a  lighter 
load  of  those  restless  impertinences, 
vulgarly  christened  grievances,  in  this 


There  is  a  most  ominous  and  strik- 
ing coincidence  between  the  assaults 
made  on  our  Protestant  church  and 
institutions  in  the  reign  of  the  Popish 
James,  and  those  now  directed  against 
them  inttrumcntally  by  a  liberal  mi- 
nistry, under  the  dictation  and  direction 
of  the  Papal  priesthood.  This  parallel 
will  satisfy  the  roost  sceptical  tlmt 
Popery  has  changed  neither  her  prin- 
ciples nor  her  anticipations,  and  that 
the  only  preventive  of  the  full  develope- 
roent  of  her  intolerant  regime  is,  the 
yet  powerful  ascendancy  of  Protest- 
antism. The  following  extract  will 
also  shew,  that  there  must  be  encou- 
ragement from  the  higher  powers  to 
induce  the  Irish  Papists  to  set  them- 
selves so  openly  against  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  If  a  king  encouraged 
the  slaves  of  the  Roman  bishop  to 
grasp  at  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  his  days,  a  prime  minister, 
whose  royal  master  should  have  been 
James,  and  whose  royal  mistress  should 
never  have  been  Victoria,  and  an  Irish 
lord-lieutenant,  who  loves  any  articles, 
save  the  thirty-nine, —  these  duojuncti 
in  uno  do  the  same  in  their  day. 

"  Though  James  had  professed  such 
regard  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  he  hoped  to  succeed 
in  introducing  Popery  by  policy,  yet  in 
Ireland,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
people  of  England  were  not  to  be  seduced 
by  specious  appearances  and  fair  pro- 
mises, and  when  he  had  resolved  to 
recover  his  throne  and  to  set  up  his 
religion  by  force  of  arms,  liberty  of  con- 
science was  denied,  and  he  appeared  iu 
his  real  character,  that  of  a  Popish  bigot, 
who,  true  to  the  principles  of  his  church, 
would  keep  no  faith  with  heretics,  but 
who  would  uso  all  possible  means  to 
suppress  them.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  his  acts  in  Ireland  had 
been  one  continued  series  of  attacks  on 
the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  his 
Protestant  subjects.  His  whole  conduct 
demonstrated  that  every  Popish  prince, 
if  sincere  in  his  creed,  feels  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  subdue  his  Protestant  subjects ; 
for  every  act  of  his  government  in  Ire- 
land tended  to  this  end. 

"  On  arriving  in  that  country  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  and  care  was  taken 
that  both  houses  should  be  composed  of 
Papists  ;  and  these  men  were  to  legislate 
for  Protestants.  Their  measures  were 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
—such  as  were  in  strict  accordance  with 
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tie  principles  from  which  they  emanated. 
In  shoit,  they  were  such  as  Papists, 
whenever  invested  with  authority,  must, 
from  the  uoture  of  their  princ  iples,  adopt 
towards  Protestants — such  as  would  again 
be  practised  in  Ireland,  if  the  sword  of 
authority  should  ever  bo  wielded  bv  the 
Popish 'faction.    The  liberties  of 'Pro- 
testnnts  can  never  be  safe  under  the 
ascendancy  of  Popery.    As  in  England, 
he  had  commenced  his  attacks  upon  Pro- 
testantism by  invading  the  rights  of  the 
universities,  so  in  Ireland,  the  members 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  ex- 
pelled, and  a  Popish  provost  was  ap- 
pointed.   Several  bishoprics  became  va- 
cant by  death  during  his  stay  in  the 
country,  but  instead  of  nominating  Pro- 
testants, he  pursued  the  course  which  he 
had  adopted  in  England,  by  seizing  upon 
their  revenues,  and  appropriating  them 
to  the  support  of  Popish  bishops  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  the  land.    It  was 
not  his  intention  to  appoint  any  more 
Protestants  to  the  vacant  sees.  Though 
the  laws  protected  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  remained  unrepealed,  yet  the  priests 
declared  that  the  tithes  belonged  to  them, 
and  prohibited  their  people  from  paying 
any  to  the  Protestant  clergy.    So  tyran- 
nical, indeed,  had  been  the  government 
of  James  in  Ireland,  that  for  two  years 
even  before  the  Revolution,  the  same 
practices  had  been  resorted  to  by  the 
priests  and  connived  at  by  the  state,  and 
the  clergy  had  been  deprived  of  their 
legal  income  .  but  now  when  the  Popish 
parliament  was  assembled,  an  act  was 
immediately  passed  taking  away  from  the 
clergy  all  tithes  payable  by  Papists,  and 
awarding  them  to  the  support  of  the 
priests.    The  latter  were  allowed  to  re- 
cover them  by  an  action  at  common  law, 
yet  the  Protestant  clergy  were  denied 
this  privilege  in  those  cases  where  tithes 
were  still  allowed  to  be  paid  to  them, 
and  they  were  told  that  no  injury  was 
sustained  by  them,  as  they  could  still 
resort  to  the  old  means  of  recovery 
through  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This 
was  most  insulting,  as  well  as  cruel, 
since  the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  was  completely  paralyzed.  Thus 
by  this  Popish  parliament  the  Protestant 
clergy  could  not  receive  tithes  paid  by 
Papists,  but  the  Popish  priests  were 
permitted  to  receive  them  from  Pro- 
tectants. The  Protestant  clergyman  could 
not  even  demand  the  payment  of  tithes 
from  a  Papist.    Hence  no  clergyman  had 
any  means  of  support  until  the  battle  of 
the  llovne  demolished  the  government 
of  King  James,  and  made  way  for  the 
establishment  of  that  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary.* 


«'  While  occupied  in  writing  the  pre- 
ceding  paragraph,  the  conduct  of  the 
Papists  in  Ireland,  on  the  question  of 
tithes,  was  stronglv  forced  on  my  notice. 
A  striking  resemblance  is  discernible  is 
the  conduct  of  the  Papists  at  the  two 
periods.  In  the  prevent  dav  the  PopisL 
priests  command  their  people  not  to  pay 
tithe,  and  number  a  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men have  in  consequence  been  placed  ia 
a  state  of  starvation.  The  very 
measures  that  were  adopted  by  Pi 
Ireland  under  King  James  were 
to  under  the  lute  King  William,  and  ait 
still  practised  under  her  preaeut 
aud  it  is  clear  to  demonstration 


pery  in  Ireland  ia  exactly  what  it  wu 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  if  it 
possessed  the  power,  it  would  still  ex- 
ercise the  same  tyranny  over  English  and 
liish  Protestants. 

"  The  same  parliament  also  passed 
another  act  to  render  the  PopUh  bishops 
and  priests  capable  of  holding  bishoprics 
and  benefices.  Many  Protestant  c  burr  has 
were  accordingly  seized,  though  the  act 
did  not  award  them  to  the  Papists,  and 
used  for  the  celebration  of  Popish  wor- 
ship.   But  just  as  this  act  was  carried, 
the  forces  of  Scboraberg  landed  in  thr 
country,  and  prevented  the  Papists  from 
carrying  their  intentions  generally  into 
operation.    However,  though  their  cir- 
cumstances did  not  permit  them  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  churches,  yet  they  starred 
up  the  rabble  to  break  in  and  deface 
them,  destroying  the  windows,  the  pul- 
pits, the  communion-tables,  and  their 
furniture-    It  was  soon  perceived,  how. 
ever,  by  James,  that  the  seizing  of  the 
churches  by  the  Papists  was  a  violation 
of  his  promise  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  a  free  toleration,  and  he  began  to 
imagine  that  it  might  hare  some  influence 
in  England  and  Scotland  in  alienating 
the  affections  of  those  Protestants  who 
might  be  disposed  to  depend  upon  his 
word;  he,  therefore,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  acknowledges  that  the 
seizure  was  a  violation  of  the  act  foe 
liberty  of  c  onscience,  which  also  had  been 
passed  by  his  Irish  parliament,  and  pin* 
nib-its  the  Papists  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  any  more  churches,  though  he 
does  not  command  the  restitution  of  those 
-which  they  already  occupied.    Even  in 
this  business  the  genius  of  Popery  was 
displayed  ;  for  the  Papists  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  proclamation  before 
it  was  issued,  and  thus  took  the  pre. 
caution  to  seize  upon  as  many  of  the 
parochial  churches  as  possible  during  the 
interval.    The  act  for  liberty  of  con. 
science  had  previously  been  pleaded  by 
the  Protestants  to  the  king,  as  being 


•  See  Archbishop  King's  Stat<  of  Ireland  uud#r  King  Jamo. 
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violated  by  the  seizure  of  their  churches  : 
when  his  majesty  replied  that  they  were 
seized  during  his  absence,  and  without 
his  consent ;  but  that  still  bis  obligations 
to  bis  Catholic  subjects  were  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  dispossess  them,  and 
that,  moreover,  they  alleged  a  title  to  the 
churches  which  they  had  seized. 

oucu  was  tue  treatment  wnicn  me 
Protestauta  of  Ireland  receired  from  King 
James,  who  pretended  to  be  the  advocate 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  Popery  is  es- 
aeutinlly  opposed  to  religious  liberty. 
In  that  age,  liberty  of  conscience  was 
merely  used  as  a  cloak  to  coyer  over  the 
designs  of  the  Court ;  and  in  the  present 
day  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  a  true 
Papist,  whatever  may  bo  his  avowed 
sentiments,  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to  re- 
ligious toleration.  He  may  adopt  the 
sentiment  for  a  season,  and  for  a  par. 
ticular  purpose ;  but  it  caunot  be  the 
genuine  feeling  of  his  soul,  because  it  is 
opposed  to  the  very  genius  of  Poperv. 

June,  1690,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
were  prohibited  from  attending  divine 
worship  in  the  churches  ;  accordingly, 
all  their  assemblies  were  ck  ;  and  it 
was  intfmnted  that  in  the  event  of  victory 
crowning  the  efforts  of  James,  they  would 
no  more  be  opened  for  Protestant  wor- 
ahip.  It  was  wisely  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence that  the  Papists,  after  ail  King 
James's  professions  in  England,  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  their 
real  sentiments,  and  thereby  of  unde- 
ceiving ihose  Euglishmen  who  might 
hitherto  have  been  too  ready  to  trust  to 
the  promises  of  the  king.  The  churches 
nnd  places  of  assembly  were  closed  during 
the  space  of  a  fortnight,  when  it  pleased 
God  to  open  them,  and  to  deliver  the 
Protestants  from  their  danger,  by  the 
glorious  victory  at  the  Boyne,  a  victory 
that  banished  James  from  the  country. 
To  this  victory  were  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  indebted  for  the  restoration  of 
their  churches  and  of  the  public  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  These  facta  certainly 
demonstrate  an  intention  on  King  James's 
part  to  suppress  Protestantism.  'Iliey 
certainly  prove,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  proceedings  in  England,  from  the 
period  of  James's  accession  to  the  Re- 
volution, that  Protestants  could  never  be 
aafe,  either  in  their  liberties  or  their 
persons,  under  the  ascendancv  of  Po- 
pen. 

Power  alone  has  kept  Popery  down. 
I  x il  that  system  rise  again  to  empire, 
nnd  it  will  disfranchise  us  of  the  glo- 
rious privileges  of  the  Reformation, 
unroof  the  country  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  demand  battles  more  bloody 
than  that  of  Boyne,  to  restore  to  us 
pur  departed  freedom.    We  say  it  de- 


liberate! v,  and  after  sober  investigation, 
the  commg  war  of  opinions,  many  of 
which  now  c?st  their  shadows  before, 
will  be  between  Protestantism  and 
Popery.  Porr.RY  mlst  be  extir- 
pated, ob  Protestantism  mi  st  seek 

A  SHELTER  FAR  1  ROM  I  HE  SHORES  OF 

Britain. 

The  one  or  the  other  must  be  as- 
cendant, exclusively  ascendant.  Whe- 
ther our  country  is  to  enjoy  the  mild 
and  gladdening  sway  of  Church  of 
England  Christianity,  or  the  sanguinary 
and  Draco-like  superstition  of  the 
foul  hierarchy  of  Rome,  rests  mainly 
with  the  Protestants  of  the  hour  that 
now  passes.  Should  they  prove  un- 
faithful and  indifferent,  they  will  be- 
queath a  melancholy  treasure  to  their 
offspring — a  throne  without  dignity; 
an  altar  without  glory;  a  country 
without  comfort;  a  nation  without 
religion  ;  and  names  of  forefathers  de- 
spised, rather  than  honoured  or  revered. 

We  have  already,  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  from  1R29  to  1830, 
reaped,  to  our  grief,  the  fruits  of  con- 
cession. The  Emancipation-act  has 
been  almost  suicidal :  the  expectations 
of  its  advocates  Irave  been  utterly 
bUsted,  and  the  fears  of  its  opponents 
have  been  more  than  realised.  A  few 
gifted  spirits  foresaw  and  predicted, 
with  prophetic  accuracy,  all  that  has 
followed.  Even  in  1826,  Southey 
wrote  as  follows : — "  Had  it  lain  within 
the  scope  of  my  immediate  purpose,  I 
would  have  shewn  that  what  is  insidi- 
ously termed  Catholic  emancipation, 
is  not  a  question  of  toleration,  but  of 
political  power;  that  the  disqualifica- 
tions which  the  government  is  called 
upon  to  remove  are  not  the  cause  of 
the  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  and, 
consequently,  that  their  removal  could 
not  effect  the  cure ;  that  further  con- 
cession would  produce  further  de- 
mands, as  all  former  concessions  have 
done;  and  that  if  the  desperate  error 
were  committed,  of  conceding  what  is 
now  required,  the  agitators  would 
pursue  their  darling  scheme  of  over- 
throwing the  Irish  church,  and  sepa- 
rating the  two  countries,  with  new 
zeal  and  heightened  hopes,  and  with 
far  greater  probability,  not  indeed  of 
ultimate  success,  but  of  bringing  on 
Ireland  the  horrors  of  a  civil  and 
religious  war.  Tt  would,  therefore, 
be  a  solecism  in  policy  were  we  to 
entrust  those  persons  with  power  in  the 
state,  who  are  bound  by  conscience  to 
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use  it  for  subverting  the  church,  for 
undoing  the  work  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  Revolution,  for  bringing  us 
again  into  spiritual  bondage,  and  re- 
establishing that  system  of  superstition, 
idolatry,  and  persecution,  from  which 
the  sufferings  of  our  martyrs,  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  by  God's 
blessing,  delivered  us.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  consideration,  that  they  have 
for  their  immediate  allies  every  faction 
which  is  banded  against  the  state,  every 
demagogue,  every  irreligious  and  se- 
ditious journalist,  every  open  and  in- 
sidious enemy  to  monarchy  and  Christ- 
ianity." 

These  anticipations  of  Southey  may 
now  be  engrossed  as  historical  facts. 
The  Emancipation-bill  has  raiscdt  not 
laid,  the  demons  of  the  Vatican.  Had 
it  been  withheld,  the  Agitator  had  been 
practising  in  the  four  courts,  and  the 
priests  had  been  studying  Dem,  and 
practising  his  pandects  in  the  confes- 
sional. The  deed  has  been  done,  and 
the  only  point  left  us  is  to  originate,  and 
prosecute  with  vigour,  every  correct  plan 
of  arresting  the  further  influence  of 
Popish  tyranny.  Were  all  Protestants 
truly  so,  Ireland  would,  in  five  years, 
be  Protestant.  We  want  more  de- 
cided measures.  The  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles  is  a  very  Luther,  in 
comparison  with  some.  His  ma- 
jesty's late  royal  decree,  to  keep  the 
priests  at  bay  from  his  territories,  is 
most  admirable.  Nothing  short  of 
such  an  edict  could  avert  the  infliction 
of  these  unclean  locusts.  Should  the 
King  of  the  South  Sea  Isles  be  a  bachelor, 
we  should  propose  for  his  royal  consort 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the  first  and  finest 
female  Protestant  in  the  empire ;  and 
when  England,  from  the  influence  of 
O'ConnelT  and  the  priests,  becomes  too 
hot  for  our  residence,  we  shall  rejoice 
in  being  able  to  find  shelter  in  the 
Protestant  isles  of  the  South  Sea. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with 
the  sound  reflections  of  Mr.  Lathbury, 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  sketch. 
The  practical  and  seasonable  thoughts 
which  are  therein  set  forth,  will  be  our 
apology  for  ample  quotation.  We  fear 
few  Dissenters  nave  the  good  sense  to 
read  sound  Protestant  ana  Conservative 
writing.  If  they  are  at  liberty  to  learn 
any  thing  more  useful  than  Voluntary 
and  Anti-church-rate  tirades,  we  re- 
commend the  following  to  their  espe- 
cial notice.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
better  intimation  from  their  pulpits, 


and  by  far  more  successful,  than  some 
of  their  ludicrous  gambols  about  the 
lectures  of  their  Scotch  leviathan,  l>r. 
Wardlaw. 

"  Having  carried  ray  narrative  through 
the  various  periods  of  our  history,  dawn 
to  the  era  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief- 
bill  in  1829,  I  propose  in  this  chapter  to 
offer  such  reflections  as  naturally  ari«e 
from  tbe  foregoing  observations,  wiih 
some  .suggestions  as  to  tbe  meant  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  day  to  counteract 
the  machinations  of  the  Papists.    I  have 
given  a  pretty  large  nhstract  of  Popish 
practices  since  the  Reformation ;  nor 
have  I  hesitated  to  express  my  most  de- 
cided conviction  that  their  principles  are 
unchang-ed.    This  conviction  is  founded 
on  their  practices,  which  do  not  mate, 
rially  differ  from  those  of  their  ancestors. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  use  the  fire  and  the 
faggot,  because  they  have  not  the  power ; 
but  in  Ireland  they  employ  the  lead  aud 
the  dagger  of  the  secret  assassin.  The 
working  of  the  system  in  Ireland  is  an 
evidence  of  unchanged  principles  :  it 
proves  tnat  tne  satery  ot  x  rotes* ami -je 
would  be  endangered  by  their  possession 
of  political  power  j  and  their  disregard 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  an  oath  shews 
that  the  Papists  of  the  present  day  cannot 
be  trusted  by  Protestants  any  more  than 
those  of  a  preceding  age.    Should  tbe 
reins  of  power  ever  be  assumed  by  the 
Papists,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  more  observant  of 
their  oaths  and  promises  than  James  IT. 
was  in  Ireland,  subsequent  to  his  deser- 
tion of  the  English  throne,  when,  as  ii 
related  in  a  preceding  chapter,  aD  his 
professions  of  a  desire  for  toleration  were 
forgotten,  and  the  most  severe  measures 
were  practised  against  the  Church,  and 
against  Protestantism  ?    Would  the  Pj- 
pists,  in  the  supposition  of  their  acquisi- 
tion of  power,  be  acting  in  opposition  to 
their  creed,  if  they  should  walk  in  the 
steps  of  Kiug  James,  and  find  it  come- 
nient  to  forget  their  previous  promises  ! 
No !    They  wonld  be  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Popery. 
It  is  constantly  asked,  Where  is  the  dan- 
ger from  Popery  t  The  persons  who  a»k 
such  a  question  must,  however,  be  ignor- 
ant both  of  its  principles,  as  developed  in 
the  recognised  works  of  the  church,  and 
also  of  its  practices,  as  recorded  in  tbe 
pages  of  history.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  it 
is  labouring  by  all  possible  means  to  ex- 
tend itself  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  British  isles?  .And 
must  not  the  most  thoughtless  be  awar* 
that  its  principles  are  destructive  oftbuo* 
of  the  Protestant  Church  ? 

"  The  renders  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ters will  remember,  thnt  when  James  II. 
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issued  bis  treacherous  dec lu ration  of  in. 
dulgence,  many  of  the  Nonconformists, 
nay,  most  of  them,  were  unaccountably 
silent  on  the  subject  of  Popery,  while 
some  actually  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
flatter  James  in  their  addresses,  and  thus 
giv©  their  sanction  to  those  schemes 
which  James  had  in  contemplation,  and 
which,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect.    It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  record  the  fact,  that  the  Noncon. 
formists  eventually  recovered  from  this 
apathy,  and  united  with  the  Church  in 
counteracting  the  machinations  of  the 
Papists.    But  who  does  not  discover  a 
resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  Nonconformists  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  that  of  many  of  our  Dissenting 
brethren  in  the  present  day  1    I  wish  I 
could  add  that,  like  the  Nonconformists, 
they  had  discovered  their  error,  and  were 
disposed  to  unite  with  Churchmen  against 
the  enemies  of  both.  How  few  Dissenters 
objected  to  the  Emancipation-bill — few, 
I  mean,  in  comparison,  for  there  were 
many  exceptions.  But  what  is  still  worse, 
how  many  Dissenters  concur  in  all  the 
measures  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  other 
popular  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  concur  with  them  against  the 
Church  of  England.    It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  religion  of  some  amongst  them 
consists  in  nothing  but  opposition  to  the 
Church,  and  the  support  of  a  certain 
party  in  politics.    One  Dissenting  mi- 
nister, during  the  distresses  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  generously  made  a  collection  in 
his  chapel,  and  forwarded  the  amount  to 
the  general  fund  ;  and  for  this  act  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  Christian  charity, 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  what  is  termed  the  Dissenting 
interest,  and  at  this  moment  there  are 
but  few  pulpits  in  London  into  which  he 
would  bo  admitted  by  his  brethren  :  yet 
tbis  gentleman  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
piety ;  but  he  was  against  Roman  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  liberalism  of  the  age. 
Such  circumstances  as  these  are  painful 
to  record,  but  they  are  unfortunately  too 
common  in  the  present  day. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing 
arguments,  that  in  all  their  attempts  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England.  Why  ? 
Because  they  dreaded  her  influence  over 
the  people;  because  she  was  the  chief 
Bulwark,  in  tho  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  four  Stuarts,  against  the  re-establish- 
raent  of  Popery.  When  the  Church  of 
England  was  voted  down  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  by  the  Long  Parliament,  there 
were  great  rejoicings  in  the  Popish  coun- 
cils at  Rome.  They  hoped  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Church  would  lead  to  end- 
less divisions  among  Protestants,  and 


that  the  Deopte  would  eventually  take 
refuge  in  Popery.  There  is  not  a  single 
sentence  in  Holy  Writ  more  regarded  by 
Papists  than  this  :  4  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.'  Upon  this 
maxim  they  have  ever  acted ;  nor  did 
they  conceive  that  any  more  effectual 
method  of  dividing  Protestants  could  be 
resorted  to  than  the  destruction  of  the 
national  Church,  and  the  prevention  of 
Nonconformists  from  uniting  with  its 
members. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  room  to  doubt 
that  the  Jesuits  arc  resort ine  to  the  same 
practices  as  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining Protestantism.  A  circumstance 
of  very  recent  occurrence  may  here  be 
mentioned,  in  corroboration  of  the  above 
supposition.  A  clergyman  wished  to  en. 
gage  a  gentleman  to  assist  in  the  duties 
of  his  church,  and,  amongst  other  appli- 
cations, was  one  of  a  young  man  from 
Ireland.  The  clergyman  had  adopted  a 
rule,  from  which  he  never  departed,  to 
inspect  the  letters  of  orders  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  whom  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  a  treaty.  On  this  particular  occasion 
the  letters  of  orders  were  required,  when 
the  applicant  hesitated,  and  at  length 
stated  that  he  was  not  in  Protestant  or- 
ders, but  that  be  bad  been  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  publicly  recanted,  and  the  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  The  clergyman  of 
course  stated  that  he  must  apply  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess,  who  would  point 
out  to  him  how  he  should  act.  However, 
he  heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject. 
In  tbis  instance,  but  for  the  precaution 
respecting  the  letters  of  orders,  the  indi- 
vidual might  have  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  post,  aa  it  was  one  in  which  the 
bishop's  license  was  not  necessary.  Yet, 
as  this  man  had  never  recanted,  he  was 
evidently  a  Papist  when  the  application 
was  made. 

"  In  short,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  Papists  are  playing  over  their  old 
game  with  our  Dissenting  brethren. 
They  are  not  fearful  of  the  Dissenters  ; 
while  many  of  the  latter  have  not  shrunk 
back  from  an  unholy  alliance  with  Rome 
against  the  Church  of  England.  I  would 
remind  these  men  of  their  departure  from 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Dis- 
senters of  former  generations.  From  the 
Revolution,  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters (for  I  leave  the  Socinians  and 
other  kindred  sects  out  of  the  question) 
were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  unflinch- 
ing opposition  to  Popery.  Both  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  agreed  in  their  op- 
positon  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nu- 
merous sermons  are  extant,  preached  by 
Dissenting  ministers,  on  the  errors  of 
Popery,  in  which  they  deprecate  any 
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alliance,  of  whatever  sort,  with  Papists. 
Many  extract*  might  be  made  to  shew 
that  Popery  was  the  object  of  their  ab- 
horrence and  dread.  '  Famine  or  pesti- 
lence/ says  one,  'is  a  less  judgment  than 
Popery  ;  and  wo  ought  to  be  more  soli- 
citous to  keep  out  the  one  than  the  other.'* 
But  what  a  change  have  we  witnessed 
within  the  last  few  years!  Dissenters 
can  scarcely  be  said  in  the  present  day  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  Popery.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  errors,  at  various 
periods,  of  some  members  of  the  English 
Church,  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
at  all  times  been  uniform"  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  of  Rome — though 
differing  from  each  other  on  many  other 
questions,  the  most  remarkable  unanimity 
of  sentiment  has  ever  been  eviuced  oil 
this  important  subject;  while,  on  tbo 
other  hand,  Dissenters  are  acting  in  con. 
cert  with  men,  whose  principles  would 
have  been  viewed  with  grief  by  their 
ancestors,  who  would  have  shrunk  back 
with  horror  from  such  an  unholy  alliance. 
The  Papists  have  an  end  to  accomplish, 
but  the  Dissenters  can  gain  nothing  by 
their  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
As  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  the  Papists  did  not  dread  the 
Puritans,  so  neither  in  the  present  day 
do  thev  entertain  any  apprehensions  from 
the  Diss*  nters  ;  but  as  during  the  period 
alluded  to  they  were  alarmed  at  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  England,  so  now 
their  fears  arise  from  the  very  same  quar- 
ter. Their  efforts  are  consequently,  as  in 
time  past,  all  directed  against  the  Church 
of  Knglaud  ;  and  were  their  exertions  to 
be  successful,  they  would  reap  an  abund- 
ant harvest  from  those  endless  divisions 
which  would  be  consequent  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Churc  h,  and  which  would 
lead  many  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  wing  of  Popery.  The  papacy  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  England  in 
the  present  day  ;  but  how  much  more 
rapid  would  they  be,  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  and  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
of  England  !  In  every  town,  and  in  everv 
village  of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the 
unfaithfulness  of  some  of  her  ministers, 
und  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
others,  the  Church  still,  in  her  liturgy, 
her  articles,  and  services,  raises  a  bulwark 
against  Popery,  which  all  their  efforts  are 
unable  to  shake. 

"  The  Dissenters  of  the  present  day 
may  not  probably  see  any  cause  for  ap- 
prehending danger  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Established  Church.  They  may, 
perhaps,  imagino  that  they  should  unite 
in  one  common  bond  against  Popery.  In 
this  expectation  they  would  undoubtedlv 
ba  deceived.  The  Jesuits  arc  sagacious 
men ;  and  they  would  easily  succeed  in 


creating  divisions,  sutlicient  to  occupy 
their  undivided  attention.  There  are  is 
the  very  principles  of  dissent  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  j  and  the  Jesuits  would 
speedily  find  the  means  of  managing  those 
elements  so  as  to  effect  the  destruction  of 

Dissenting*  bodv^s  a*  disunited  bodv. 
The  various  sections  of  Dissent  diner 
from  each  other  on  many  points  of  ma- 
terial importance,  as  well  as  on  many 
others  of  no  consequence  at  all.  And 
how  fiercely  has  the  wsr  of  controversy 
been  frequently  waged  between  different 
denominations,  and  eren  among  members 
of  the  very  same  community.  Witness 
the  coutroversv  on  the  subject  of  open 
and  close  communion  among  the  Baptists. 
The  crafty  Jesuit  would  doubtless  find 
abundant  materials  for  strife  in  the  va- 
rious, and  in  many  respects  conflicting, 
creeds  of  Dissenters,  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  war  among  themselves. 
Amid  such  scenes,  the  Church  of  Roue 
would  be  the  gainer  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  divisions  of  Protestants,  her  ranks 
would  daily  be  augmented  by  the  ac- 
cession of  new  converts.    It  may  be  as- 
serted, indeed,  that  the  points  at  issae 
among    Dissenters    are  comparatively 
trifling,  and  that  they  would  never  be 
so  infatuated  us  to  waste  their  strength 
in  unprofitable  discussions.    In  reply  to 
such  a  supposition,  it  may  be  sufiacieut 
to  remark  that  most  of  the  controversies, 
by  which  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages  has  lieeu  broken,  have  related  not  to 
fundamentals,  but  to  points  of  minor  un- 
portance.   Have  the  Dissenters  reflected 
on  the  consequences  that  would  result 
from  success  in  their  present  union  with 
the  Papists  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land '    They  now  act  in  concert  with 
O'Connell,  while  they  are  blind  to  his 
ulterior  objects.    They  imagine  that  all 
his  efforts  are  directed  towards  nothing 
more  than  a  perfect  equality  for  men  of 
all  creeds  ;  and  that,  when  this  object  n 
accomplished,  O'Connell  might  be  cart 
off.    The  Agitator  must  smile  at  their 
simplicity.  James  II.  found  it  convenient 
to  talk  of  equality,  liberty,  and  toleration ; 
yet  as  soon  as  pe  landed  in  Ireland,  the 
mask,  being  no  longer  necessary,  was 
thrown  aside.     Mr.  O'Connells  pro- 
fessions would  probably  be  forgotten 
when  the  object  was  gained.  Having, 
by  meaus  of  the  assistance  of  Dissenters, 
accomplished    the  destruction    of  the 
Church,  he  would  experience  littJe  diffi- 
culty in  involving  them  in  the  same  ruin. 
He  has  in  public  exclaimed,  •  Let  us  de- 
stroy the  Church,  and  we  can  easily 
dispose  of  the  Dissenters.'    When  the 
Spanish  armada  was  about  to  invade 
England,  James  of  Scotland  was  applied 


•  Benjamin  Bennet,  an  eminent  Dissenter,  on  Popery. 
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to  by  some  of  Elizabeth's  council,  to  as- 
certain how  he  stood  affected  towards 
Spain.  He  signified  his  intention  of 
rendering  what  assistance  lie  was  able  ; 
for,  said  he,  it  was  quite  certain  that  all 
the  favour  he  should  experience,  if  tbey 
should  ho  successful  in  England,  would 
be  to  be  destroyed  last.  This  is  the  fa- 
vour which  the  Dissenters  would  enjoy, 
in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of  the 


Papists  to  power.  The 
take  advantage  of  the  divisions  conse- 
quent upon  the  fall  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Charles,  and  with  equal,  if  not 
higher,  prospects  of  success.  We  learn 
from  the  pages  of  history,  that  the  divi- 
sions amongst  the  ancient  Britons  ren- 
dered them  an  easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 
'  Dnm  ninguli  pugnabant  omnes  vine*- 
bnntur/  is  the  testimony  of  Tacitus.  Nor 
would  the  result  be  different,  if  the 
Church  was  removed,  and  the  country 
left  to  the  spiritual  superintendence  of 


"  Would  that  our  Dissenting  country- 
men would  recollect  the  principles  and 
practices  of  their  ancestors,  ami  unite 
with  us  ngainst  the  enemy  of  both  ! 
The  Papists  are  in  reality  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  Dissenters 
us  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
•  designs  are  clouked  under 
transparent  guise  of  an  equality  for 
of  all  creeds.  In  the  precediug 
1  have  pointed  out  some  of  those 
methods  resorted  to  by  our  ancestors  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the  Papists. 
The  pulpit  was  one  chief  means  of  awak- 
ening the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 
Let  the  same  engine  be  still  employed, 
both  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  We 
may  attack  the  errors  of  Popery,  while 
We" feel  the  greatest  tenderness  towards 
the  persons  of  the  Papists. 

"  While  the  pulpit  is  employed  on  one 
band,  the  press  may  be  used' with  great 
effect  on  the  other.  The  present  is  a 
reading  age  —  not,  indeed,  a  thinking 
one.  Nor  are  the  people  generally  dis- 
posed to  read  abstruse  and  profound 
treatises  on  any  subject  ;  but  still  cer- 
tain works  must  be  produced  to  satisfy 
die  appetite  that  has  been  created.  It  is 
age  for  cheap  publications ;  and  a  wide 
important  field  is  open  to  Pro- 
We  may  also  rest  assured  that, 
cupy  the  ground,  it  will  be 
occupied  by  the  emissaries  of  evil.  If  we 
do  not  sow  the  good  seed,  the  enetnv  will 
sow  tares.  Hence  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  press  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  the  Papists,  and  to  make 
the  people  acquainted  with  Protestant 
principles.  Tracts  and  cheap  periodicals 


would  find  buyers  aud  readers,  if  well- 
informed  Protestants  would  take  the 
trouble,  in  their  respective  spheres,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
them. 

"  It  mny  be  well  for  Protestantism 
that  Poperv  has  begun  to  raise  its  head 
in  our  land;  for  it  is  possible  that  Pro- 
testants might  have  sunk  into  a  lethargy 
more  profound  even  than  that  which  evi- 
dently has  seized  upon  numbers  of  our 
countrymen.  The  activity  of  the  Papists 
must  at  length  rouse  the  Protestants  of 
this  couutry  to  exertion  :  uud  perhaps, 
when  the  danger  becomes  imminent,  our 
Dissenting  brethren  will  recover  from 
their  present  apathy,  buckle  on  their 
armour,  and  fight,  as  in  days  past,  sidu 
by  side  with  Churchmen.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Protestant  to  stand  on  his  guard 
against  the  enemy  of  his  faith." 

We  close  our  observations  on  this 
useful  compendium.  It  combines  re- 
search and  perspicuity,  places  many 
neglected  facts  in  bold  and  prominent 
relief,  and   renders  fresh  and  more 


striking  some  truths  we  are  prone  to 
mtss  or  undervalue.  We  hail  any 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  Protestant 
Conservatism.  We  regard  every  such 
writer  as  a  patriot  of  the  best  kind. 
Whoever  kindles  in  the  breasts  of  his 
countrymen  warm  and  glowing  recol- 
lections of  its  noblest  features — who- 
ever fixes  in  the  national  mind  deep 
and  proline  principles,  does  sacred 
service  to  Heaven  and  to  earth.  The 
author  who  successfully  demonstrates 
Popery  to  be  a  curse,  and  Protestant- 
ism to  be  indeed  and  enduriugly  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  has  a  claim  to  be 
entered  in  the  roll  of  the  benefactors  of 
his  country  aud  the  age.  Much  of  real 
churchmanship depends  on  a  correct  es- 
timate and  intense  antipathy  to  Popery. 
The  stability  of  the  church  hangs  on  this. 
Let  the  Itomish  leaven  get  within  the 
sacred  mclosuies  of  the  national  church, 
and  the  dry-rot  is  rapidly  at  work  at  its 
core ;  or  let  latitudinarian  and  sectarian 
irregularities  prevail  among  its  clergy, 
and  its  power  to  reach  afar  is  crippled. 
Let  our  church  remain  the  Church  of 
England  — Catholic  and  Protectant  — 
as  far  from  Popish  heresy  as  she  is 
from  Voluntaryism  and  Independent 
confusion  ;  and  she  will  continue  to 
cheer  the  present,  irradiate  the  future, 
and  shower  down  on  our  whole  popu- 
lation national  and  enduring  blessings. 
Esto  perpehin  / 
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Our  old  friend,  Crofton  Croker,  has 
liberally  treated  us  with  the  bottle  — 
not  merely  in  song,  but  shape ;  for, 
besides  giving  us  drinking  ditties, 
he,  in  imitation  of  Knight's  plan  of 
illustrating  Shakspeare  and  others,  pic- 
torially  supplies  us  with  diagrams  of 
drinking  instruments.  In  one  group, 
we  have  the  deoch-an-durrus,  the  po- 
teen bottle,  the  modern  whisky  bottle, 
the  poteen  glass,  the  modern  whisky 
glass,  and  the  extempore  substitutes, 
Die  egg-shell,  and  the  shell  of  the 
clusheen.  Of  these  the  first,  the 
stirrup-cup,  is  a  formidable  machine, 
for  more  nearly  resembling  that  now 
almost  antiquated  instrument,  a  coach- 
guard's  horn,  than  a  champagne  glass ; 
and  as  it  was  to  be  taken  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  the  hasty  hospitality  of  a  roll- 
ing departure,  not  placed  on  any  table 
for  the  regular  doing  of  a  night's  busi- 
ness, terminates  in  a  round  knob,  not 
a  flat  bottom.  Close  by  it  stands,  or 
rather  sits,  the  poteen  bottle,  in  all  the 
easy  elegance  of  sultan  or  sophy  re- 
clining in  luxury  on  his  graceful 
throne, 

"  Where  the  gorgeous  east 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold," 

contrasting  with  the  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward figure  of  the  modern  bottle  be- 
hind, which  looks  like  one  of  the  gruff 
and  muffled  attendants  of  the  divan — 
or,  to  travel  westward,  not  unlike  a  new 
policeman  on  duty.  A  contrast  equally 
striking  exists  between  the  poteen  glass 
and  its  modern  representative,  the  stem 
of  the  one  decorated  by  its  delicate 
white  vein,  that  gracefully  curls  up- 
wards to  remind  us  of  Venice,  with  all 
its  combinations  of  romance,  and  sup- 
porting a  substantial  and  capacious 
frustum  of  no  small-based  cylinder; 
while  the  other,  mean  in  proportion 
and  finnikin  in  shape,  looks  as  lowly 
in  comparison  as  Falstaff's  page  looked 
in  presence  of  his  rotund  master.  It  is 
evident  at  the  first  glance,  even  to  the 
most  inexperienced  drinker,  that  the 
one  was  made  to  pass  the  pearly  fluid 
which  it  held  into  no  other  recipient 
than  the  mouth  of  him  who  poised  its 


delicate  stem  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb  ;  while  the  olber  is  but  the 
intermediate  agent,  the  secondary  mea- 
sure to  convey  its  contents  into  other 
quarters,  and  send  "  the  dilated  spirit 
to  bathe  in  fiery  floods  "  [see  Hamlet] 
of  what  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
call  "  screeching  hot  wather."  TV 
other  adjuncts  of  the  interesting  sketch 
we  have  been  describing — the  shell  of 
the  clusheen,  which  we  take  to  be  tlie 
scallop,  may,  according  to  the  different 
temperament  of  those  who  use  it, 
evoke  ideas  of  scalloped  pilgrims  or 
scolloped  oysters ;  and  the  egg-shdl 
suggest  to  the  cosmogonist  cogitations 
on  the  mundane  egg  of  Ocellus  Lucanu*, 
Sauchoniathon,  Manetho,  and  Berosus, 
whence  the  world  was  hatched  —  to  the 
admirer  of  the  rustic  scenery  of  Eng- 
land, endless  visions  of  eggs  and  ba- 
con—to the  more  travelled  philosopher, 
room  for  speculation  on  those  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  ways  of  dress- 
ing that  indispensable  ingredient  of 
culinary  art,  which,  according  to  Bob 
Fudge,  would  have  successfully  plead- 
ed for  the  salvation  of  Paris  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  merciful  consideration 
of  France  in  general,  before  the  most 
incensed  Antiiacobin  in  the  moment  of 
triumph;  and  to  the  dismayed  Whig 
ministers  dire  apprehensions  of  the 
long-merited  and  destined  pillory.  We 
doubt  not  that  these  shells  are  the  pri- 
mitive instruments  of  driuking,  and 
should  willingly  dissertate  upon  the 
subject  if  we  had  time.  Not  being  in 
that  predicament,  we  recommend  it  to 
the  serious  attention  of  Professor  Bab- 
bage  for  his  next  lecture  on  the  pro- 
gress of  machinery. 

In  his  plate,  Mr.  Croker  supplier 
us  with  his  liquors  in  the  wood  ;  and 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that,  like  those 
who  arc  too  diligent  customers  of  lite 
things  depicted,  they  are  very  well  cut. 
But  when  he  comes  to  help  us  in  an- 
other department,  we  must  complain 
that  the  flavour  is  too  corky.  Or,  to 
drop  the  pun — not  that  we  could  not 
continue  to  cut  pun  upon  Cork  for  a 
sheet  of  the  Magazine — the  metropolis 
of  Munster  has  an  undue  share  of  space 
and  attention  in  those  "  popular  songs 
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of  Ireland:*  Mr.  Croker  is  conscious  Cork  itself  so  much  monopolises  the 
of  this :  Muses  of  Munster  as  its  readers  would 

"  It  would  scarcely  escape  the  reader's  ,,e  in.cline<*  to.  ^eve.  The  volume 
notice,  even  if  I  had  failed  to  point  it  oat,  co!**in*  04  Piec€S  ~  ™™*  °\,  l.hem> 
that  so  many  of  the  songs  in  the  present  u  ™e  Entrenchment  of  Ross  (60), 
collection  are  of  southern  origin.  But  "  The  Mayor  of  Waterford's  Letter  " 
Munster,  it  has  been  remarked,  '  pro-  (03),  and  "  The  Praise  of  Waterford  " 
duces  annually  a  far  greater  crop  of  poets  (64),  merely  antiquarian.  Some  are  no 
and  potatoes  than  the  rest  of  Ireland.'  more  than  casual  effusions  for  dinners, 
And  Cork  is  said  to  afford  the  Muses  theatres,  or  newspapers,  as  "  St.  Pa- 
«  the  Parnassian  hill,  and  the  Tempean  {ric^3  jy^y  m  parj9 »  (4),  «  The 
vale ;  while,  for  founu  of  Helicon  and  green  ,hUe  shamrock  of  Ireland  "  (6), 
Castaly,  there  flow  streams  of '  mountain  „  £H  ,  Wbisky  "  (i2),  «  Rock's  Po- 
dew,'  rarely  adulterated  by  the  cooler  .  „  /loN  8  3  v  V  .  _  _  a  _ 
waters  of  earth  or  Ay.'"  lee"  and  two  or  three 

3  more,  again,  do  not  bear  very  pecu- 

Sopposing  this  to  be  true,  we  do  not     liarly  on  Irish  manners.    Of  the  re- 
think that  the  poetic  crop  of  the  south-     maining  fifty,  let  us  see  bow  many  are, 
ern  province  exceeds  that  of  the  other     either  by  author  or  subject,  connected 
three  in  any  thing  like  the  ratio  which     with  Cork:^ 
appears  in  this  volume ;  or,  again,  that 
Na 

1.  St.  Patrick's  Arrival   From  the  «  Cork1  Southern  Reporter. 

ti.  St.  Patrick  was  a  Gentleman  By  two  Cork  men.1 

3.  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  my  dear  By  a  Cork  man.8 

5.  The  Shamrock  Cockade  Song  for  the  Cork  Volunteers. 

16.  Bounce  upon  Bess  In  praise  of  Cork  whisky. 

17.  Had  I  the  Tun  which  Bacchus  used . .  By  a  Cork  man.3 

18.  The  Night  Cap   By  a  Cork  man.4 

19.  Bumpers,  bumpers  By  a  Cork  man.5 

21.  Barry  of  Macroom   .Mac room  is  a  town  in  the  Co.  Cork. 

23.  The  Sprig  of  Shillelah  By  a  Cork  man.6 

27.  Sweet  Avondu  By  a  Cork  man.7 

29.  The  Groves  of  Blarney   Blarney  is  a  village  in  the  Co.  Cork ;  and  the 

song  is  written  by  a  Cork  man.8 

30.  O  Blarney  Castle,  my  darling!  From  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter.  Song 

quoted  in  the  notes  is  written  by  a  Cork 
man.9 

;"  •  ^.MrSiSSr  .of.c""i:  \      ia  •    10  *•  c°- M- 

The  Carrigaline  Goalers  defeated  .  .Again  in  the  Co.  Cork. 

33.  Cork's  own  Town  From  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter.  Song 

quoted  in  preface  is  written  by  a  Cork 
man.10 

34.  Cork's  good-humoured  Faces  In  praise  of  a  Corfc  shaving  mixture,  by  two 

Corfc  men.1 1  Verse  in  preface,  probably  by 
a  Cork  man.13 

35.  The  Couit  of  Conscience  in  Cork  .  .On  Cork  affairs. 

3o.  The  Groves  of  Blackpool   Blackpool  is  a  suburb  of  Cork.  Song  written 

by  a  Cork  man." 

.SB.  The  Donerailb  Litany   Doneraile  is  a  small  town  in  the  Co.  Cork. 

39.  Dublin  after  the  Union   By  a  Cork  roan." 

41.  Glashen-Glora  Is  a  mountain  in  the  Co.  Cork.    Song  from 

the  Cork  Constitution. 

<42.  GouganeBarra  A  lake  in  the  Co.  Cork.    From  Bolster's 

Cork  Magazine,  by  a  Cork  man.'4 

43.  Young  Kate  of  Kilcummer  From  Bolster's  Cork  Magazine. 

47.  The  Praise  of  Kinsale  •  • . .  Kinsale  is  a  borough  in  the  Co.  Cork.  Song 

by  a  Cork  man.'« 


1  Messrs.  Toleken  and  Bennett.        9  Dr.  Maginn.        *  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikin. 
4  Mr.  T.  H.  Porter,  A.M.     5  As  appears  by  the  context.      •  E.  Lysagbt,  Esq. 
7  Mr.  J.  J.  Callanan.       8  Mr.  It  A.  Millikin.      9  The  Rev.  Francis  Mahony. 
10  Mr.  Toleken.  »  Rev.  Mr.  Chester,  and  Mr.  John  Lander. 

12  T.  C.  Croker,  Esq.  "  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikin.  "  E.  Lysaght,  Esq. 

15  Mr.  J.  J.  Callanan.  >•  Mr.  John  Lander. 
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48.  Kinsale  imui  Mallow  Two  borough-towns  in  ike  Co.  Cork. 

49.  The  River  Lee  The  river  that  runs  through  Cork.    Song  by 

a  Cork  man.17 

.V).  The  Bella  of  Sbandon  A  church  in  Cork.   Song  by  a  Cork  man.1* 

51.  The  Silvery  Lee  The  Cork  river.  *•  By  a  juvenile  Cork  poet."1* 

55.  Dear  Mallow   A  borough-town  in  the  Co.  Cor*. 

56.  The  Rakea  of  Mallow  Again  Cork. 

57.  Darling  Neddeen   A  town  in  Kerry  ;  but  the  song*  is  by  a  Cork 

poet,*  in  a  Cork  paper,  the  1 reoholilgr. 

58.  The  Town  of  Passage  A  port  in  the  river  of  Cork.  There  are  thrv* 

songs  under  this  head  by  Cork  menu91 

59.  The  Pair  Msid  of  Passage  By  a  Cora  man.*3 

61.  Shandrum  Boggoon  By  a  Cork  num.* 

fid  1 1 u  \\    li  ftn  oo^^i  0  iil^j^w^^H*^^  A3  tin  ft  i         ^J#^  i  si  n  ^  ^  i*s  x  sscs  ^)  t      s^x^^^s^r  ii^jt 

touching  any  part  of  Cork,  nor  is  the  song  written  by  a  Corcagian  bard,  yet  the 
music  is  composed  by  Mr.  Carter,  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Cloyne,  in  the 

Co.  Corfc. 

This  is  a  large  proportion,  indeed ;  Albeit  abused,  lo!  to  thy  bowers  1 
and  the  local  partiality  it  displays  come— - 

would  justify  the  editor  in  assuming  *  <x>mc  n  pilgrim  to  your  shade*  a^wm, 

the  tide  of  Crofty  the  Corker,  instead  And  ™°  *J  ">**>**  *  "L  ***** 

of  Croker.    His  native  town  has  cer-  c,       P'Pe-       ,  .  . 

tainly,  for  many  generations,  been  pro-  Sbat  *Jmi>]m  *  th* 

ductive  of  rhymers,  as  well  as  fertile  in  >Gain8t  on^X  'conscious  of  the  in 
libellers,  a  class  of  gentlemen  very  he  did 

abundant  therein.    We  could  without  Comes  back  repentant !    Lead  me  to 
much  difficulty  gather  from  ordinary  your  dens, 

sources  an  infinite  number  of  songs  on  Ye  fays  and  sylvan  beings  lead  rue 

Cork  matters,  besides  what  are  here  still 

collected.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  ;  Through  all  your  wildly  tangled  gTots 
but  many  not  intelligible  or  interesting  and  groves, 

beyond  the  locality,    Mr.  Croker  sup-  witu  ******  •**  **** 
plies  us  with  slight  sketches  of  some  of  » 

their  autlvors, as  Richard  Millikin,  J.  J.  *\\d  on  «w»tber  »t°P.  a  stop  thine  own, 

Callanau,  E.  Lysoght,  &c. ;  but  he  1 11  801,1,41       P"11**'  ,f  P™"®  of  10106 

ss xxsx: diuSi  A - - 

by  whom  is  published  in  p.  176.   Tlie         .  .     .  -    ,    .trt.       . , 

best  known  of  the  Corcagian  ditties  is        Avainapology !  for  the  "River-side, 

"  The  Groves  of  Blarney?  long  the  fa-  a.nd  »U  belonging  to  it  is  quietly  con- 
vourite  of  the  stage,  and  most  poly-  t0  ^1,fv'0»  i  wh,le» ,n  *e  mouth 

glotally  rendered  in  our  own  pages  by  of  Power'    Jhe  Groves  of  Blarney 

l  ather  Prom.     Millikin,  it  Vppears,  <™vuk«  audiences  with  laughter ;  ami 

repented  him  of  his  work,  and  offered  wf,U  co»lmue  t0  do  so> '»  the  mouths 
a  oal mode  •  many  a  successor  of  the  inimitable 

tended    I  h  t     f  1    "              f  Bl"*  OUl,ive  lhe  mem0ry  °f  the  SOn?  to  thc 

nev    and  it  would1  seem  that  he  even  *ame  X™*>  wr,il.len      the  S'ft1  ^J1"1' 

feft  Borne  rogret  at  having  written  this  Jom  Moorfe  ,l»»»^lf;  and  that  «  the 

son*,  from  the  following  lines,  which  ,asl  rose  of  summer  will  be  faded  and 

were  found,  after  his  death,  among  his  gone,  while 
papers,  and  were  probably  composed  by 

him  with  thc  idea  of  iiU reducing  them  as  «  The  daisv,  and  the  sw eet  carnation ; 

an  apology  into  hiB  poem  of 4  The  River-  The  blooming  pink,  and  the  rose  so  fair; 

**"e :  The  daffy  do  wnd  illy,  besides  the  lily. 

•  O  Blarney !  in   my  rude,   unseemly  Flowers  that  scent  the  sweet  fragrant 

rhymes,  air  " — 

17  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikin.  16  The  Rev.  Francis  Mahony. 

19  So  says  the  introduction  to  the  song,  p.  239. 
*°  Very  possibly  the  editor,  Mr.  John  Boyle.    See  p.  263. 

31  One  is  unknown.    The  first  is  by  Mr.  Simon  Quin ;  the  third  by  the  Her. 
Francis  Mahony.  »  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikin.  »»  Mr.  Edward  Qain. 
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will  breathe  undying  perfume  over  the 
parterre  of  the  pit. 

The  Lee,  of  course,  which,  with  due 
nationality,  Mr.  Croker  assures  us  is, 
"  beyond  all  question,  a  lovely  river," 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  laudation, 
down  from  Father  Prout,  who  sings 
sonorously  of 

"  The  belU  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
Tbe  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee." 

to  the  anonymous  and  juvenile  bard, 
who,  after  having  preferred  it  to  all 
other  livers,  concludes  by  saying, — 

"  Tib  not  the  voice  that 
stream, 
In  winter 
clearer, — 
That  makes  my  own  dear  river 
Above  all  other  rivers  (leaner ; 
But  'tis  her  voice,  who  whispere  me 
'  How  lovely  is  the  silvery  Lee 

We  have  seen  another  poem  in  its 
humour,  written  by  a  person  signing 
himself"  Paddy  from  Cork"  [Counsel- 
lor M.  J.  Sullivan],  which  we  would 
recommend  to  Mr.  Croker's  attention. 
It  begins  with — 

*•  I'veetrayed  through  many  a  foreign  land 

from  w  h  ere  t  he  »un ,  with  arden  t  smile , 
Beams  brightly  from  a  cloudless  sky  upon 

the  fertile  banks  of  Nile, 
To  where  tbe  Ganges'  nacred  flood  rushes 

to  meet  the  mighty  sea  ; 
But  still  within  my  heart  of  hearts,  I 

dearer  love  my  native  Lee. 
The  Lee!— the  Lee  !— the  river  Lee!— 

thy  silvery  waves  glide  fair  and  free* 
Of  all  the  streams  that  ever  flowed,  give 

rue  my  own,  my  lovely  Lee,"  Sue, 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  above 
supplies  Mr.  Croker  with  an  anec- 
dote:— 


"  An 
the  origiu  of  the 
is,  the  one-eved,* — 


oxample,  is  told  as 
e  of  Sullivan,  that 


•  Who  gave  his  bright  eye  a*  a  provt  ib 
to  shine/ 

"  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  thw 
old  gentleman  for  hospitality,  that  it  was 
asserted  he  would  refuse  to  bis  guest  no 
request,  however  unreasonable.  This 
was  tested  by  a  stranger  whom  he  enter, 
tained,  asking  his  host  to  put  out  his  «ye, 
into  which  he  immediately  thrust  bin 
finger  ;  and,  from  thenceforward,  was 


distinguished  as  O'Sullivan,  while  the 
fame  of  the  act  passed  into  the  proverb 
of — 

'  Nulla  manua, 
Tarn  liberal  is, 
Atque  generalis, 
Atque  universalis 


t»  i» 


But,  as  he  lad  mentioned  the  name 
at  all,  he  should  not  have  omitted  a  keen 
invective  upon  the  death  of  Morty  Oge, 
one  of  the  sept,  translated  from  the 
Irish  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Callanan,  a  brief 
biography  of  whom  is  given  by  Mr. 
Croker  (p.  130),  and  who  has  supplied 
some  songs  to  th  is  volume.  Sullivan  had 
been  treasonably  engaged  in  enlisting 
recruits  for  the  French  service,  and  on 
resisting  tbe  soldiers  sent  to  seize  him, 
was  shot.  His  body  was  tied  to  the 
stem  of  a  boat,  and  so  brought  from 
the  coast  where  he  was  killed,  for  some 
seventy  miles  through  the  sea,  into  the 
harbour  of  Cork.  His  nurse  poured 
forth  an  indignant  lament  over  his 
death,  and  the  treatment  which  his 
remains  experienced;  which  Callanan 
translated  and  published,  many  years 
ago,  with  a  few  other  versions  from  the 
Irish.  These  versions  are,  in  general, 
very  good ;  but  the  dirge  on  O'Sullivan 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  thing  which 
the  Irish  language  has  supplied  us.  It 
certainly  surpasses  in  the  energy  of 


"  A  curse,  blessed  ocean, 
Be  on  thy  green  water, 
Prom  tbe  liarbour  of  Cork 


To 


As  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  tbe 
deed,— 

"  One  glimpse  of  heaven's  light 
May  tbey  see  never  : 
M<?V  the  hearthstone  of  hell 
lie  their  beU  bed  for  ever!" 

From  which  charitable  prayer  we  may 
conceive,  that  the  worst  bed  destined 
for  the  culprits  cannot  be  peculiarly 
comfortable.  On  the  whole)  Crofton 
ought  to  have  given  us  something  from 
the  Irish ;  these  songs  by  Callanan,  for 
instance.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  find  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  lum- 
bering collection  of  Hardimnn  worth 
the  slightest  attention. 

Mr.  Croker  tell  us  that  his  original 
"  intention  was  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 


•  "  Svl  meaos  the  '  sun hence  suil,  the  '  eye,'  because  it  is  the  light  of  tbe 
body."-0'Ba«N. 
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lish  reader  a  series,  which  would  have 
told  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  to  the  present  time, 
in  a  novel,  impartial,  and,  according  to 
my  view,  interesting  and  instructive 
form.  From  the  genuine  contemporary 
evidences  of  popular  feeling,  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  curious  and  some 
important  deductions  might  have  been 
derived.  For  what  has  been  said  of 
French  songs,  applies  perfectly  to  those 
Ireland .  *  The  Frenchman '  (and  so  does 
the  Irishman)  *  sings  his  conquests,  his 
prosperity,  his  defeats,  even  his  miseries 
and  misfortunes.  Conquering  or  con- 
quered, in  plenty  or  want,  happy  or  un- 
happy ,sorrowful  or  gay,  he  always  sings; 
and  one  would  say  that  the  song  is  his 
natural  expression.  In  fine,  in  all  situ- 
ations in  which  we  would  speak  of  the 
French  *  (or  the  Irish),  *  we  might  al- 
ways ask,  as  the  late  King  of  Sardinia 
did,  'Well!  how  goes  the  little  song?' 
The  chronological  series  which  I  had 
originally  proposed  (notwithstanding 
die  utmost  compression),  would  have 
extended  to  three  or  four  volumes ;  a 
work  which,  for  a  mere  collection  of 
Irish  songs,  alarmed  my  publisher.  In 
compliance,  therefore,  with  his  wishes, 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  interest  likely  to  attach 
to  the  undertaking,  I  now  submit  to 
the  public  a  selection,  not  of  the  his- 
torical, but  of  the  popular  songs  of  Ire- 
land." 

The  projected  series  would,  no  doubt, 
be  interesting,  though  not  so  much  as 
might  be  imagined.  The  contest  which 
stirred  and  divided  Great  Britain  in  the 
couple  of  generations  succeeding  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  did  not  much  afTect 
Ireland.  There  was  no  rising  in  favour 
of  either  of  the  Pretenders,  and  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  which  resulted  from  the 
penal  laws  was  not  favourable  to  party 
song-making.  The  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, content  with  its  victory,  did  no 


more  than  repeat  the  songs,  and  they 
are  not  many,  celebrating  tbe  events 
of  the  Revolution.  The  most  famous 
among  them  is  "  July  the  First/'  still 
the  prime  favourite  of  the  Orangemen  ; 
but  it  is  sad  doggerel.  There  is  no 
mistake  in  it,  however ;  it  is  genuine 
English-Irish. 

"  A  bullet  from  the  Irish  came, 

Which  grazed  King  William's  ar-rum 
[i.e.  arm]. 
They  thought  his  majesty  was  slain  ; 
Hut  it  did  him  little  bar- rum  [i.e. 
harm]  :" 

Or, 

"  The  Protestants  of  Drogbeda 

Have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
Because  they  were  not  killed  that  dnq  — 

They  being  but  a  handful  — 

are  prime  specimens  of  the  dialect.* 
Of  the  defeated  party,  the  more  ener- 
getic spirits  emigrated,  and  forgetting, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  mixing  in  mere 
Irish  feuds,  connected  themselves  with 
the  fortunes  of  France,  Austria,  or 
Spain.  Those  who  remained  were 
too  cautious  to  make  any  noisy  dis- 
play of  their  politics,  and  were,  be- 
sides, in  general,  extremely  poor  and 
ignorant.  If  they  vented  their  feelings 
in  verse,  the  language  almost  universal  ly 
chosen  was  Irish,  a  tongue  despised  by 
their  antagonists.  Hardiman's  dull  col- 
lection, towhich  we  have  already  alluded, 
contains,  we  suppose,  a  sufficient  col- 
lection of  those  songs;  and  extremely 
stupid  they  are.  The  Jacobite  songs  in 
English  addressed  to  the  Irish  pariizazrs 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  are  extreme iy 
few ;  the  Reaping  of  'Shade  Leary* 
Acres,  a  song  of  no  merit  or  point,  i» 
the  only  one  we  ever  heard.  The  po- 
litical squabbles  in  the  Dublin  parlia- 
ment excited  no  popular  attention  until 
1782;  and  from  that  time,  up  to  the 
Uniou,  party  squibbing  was  not  very 
brilliant.  Those  who  had  the  mob  with 


»  The  ballad  now  sung  by  tbe  Orangemeu  ia  not  cxacdy  the  original,  and  sum* 
poetical  antiquary  of  the  order  should  endeavour  to  restore  the  charter  an  the  in  to  it* 
pristine  purity.  One  verse,  which  the  more  modern  copy  wants,  always  struck  us  *s 
being  infinitely  good  : — 

"  This  did  the  Imskillinger*  bring 
At  ouce  to  cross  the  water, 
And  every  man  took  of  hit  hat  to  the  Jung, 
Before  he  marched  to  the  slaughter." 

The  mixture  of  politeness  and  "slaughter1'  is  excessively  national,  or,  perhaps. 
Orange.    A  Latin  hexameter  translation  of  tbe  ballad,  or  part  of  it,  appeared  in  prist 

many  years  ago  : — 

"  Ad  voteris  pontis  vicum  JuWque  kalendis,"  &c. 
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them,  found  it  far  more  profitable  to 
keep  their  jokes  or  sarcasm,  their  wit  or 
venom,  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  they  found  a  readier  market  and 
higlier  wages.  There  are,  however, 
some  good  songs  connected  with  the 
volunteers ;  and  the  loyalist  songs  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  events 
which  sprung  from  it,  were  often  marked 
with  spirit.  On  the  other  side  the  best 
are  in  Irish ;  those  in  English  are  only 
such  matters  as  Tom  Moore's  "  O 
breathe  not  his  name,"  which  may  be 
poetic,  but  are  not  the  extensive  and 
original  sense  of  the  word  popular.  They 
were  made  for  the  drawing-room,  not 
the  camp,  the  table,  the  field,  or  the 
street.  To  our  taste,  such  songs  as 
that  which  has  for  its  burdeu, — 

"  And  we'll  go  up  and  well  go  down, 
And  well  see  who'll  dare  oppose  us  ; 

And  this  Orange  crew  we  will  pursue, 
With  the  green  flag  flyin'  afore  us," 

arc  far  more  popularly  expressive  and 
inspiring  than  the  wire-drawn  and 
emasculate  lyrics  of  the  Melodies.  The 
best  of  the  polished  productions  which 
the  Rebellion  called  forth  is,  "  There 
came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin," 
and  that  is  written  by  a  Scotchman,  if 
-Tom  Campbell  be  its  author,  which 
some  people  most  pertinaciously  deny, 
claiming  it  for  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Ogle,  the  author  of  "  Molly  Astore," 
and  other  pleasing  songs. 

The  Union,  in  spite  of  the  noise  we 
have  since  heard  about  it,  did  not  much 
affect  the  popular  mind  of  Ireland  at 
the  time.  The  defeat  of  the  Rebellion 
had  scattered  or  cut  off  its  more  active 
and  spirited  partisans,  and  its  less 
daring  members  were  trembling  and 
dispirited.  As  there  was  nothing  in 
the  measure  directly  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  Popery,  it  was  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  priests  to  stir 
their  flocks,  who  remained  therefore 
generally  quiescent;  their  reverences, 
too,  had  a  somewhat  personal  interest 
in  keeping  quiet  for  a  while.  The 
Irish  democrats  cared  little  for  any 
arrangement  which  did  not  tend  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  the  style  of 
Robespierre  and  Marat;  and,  in  fact, 
the  deepest  feeling  against  the  measure 
was  to  be  found  among  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  the  Orangemen ; 
men  who,  always  really  valuing  liberty 
and  independence,  were  grieved  to  be 
deprived  of  even  a  phantom  of  either. 
But  they  were  then  too  much  ex- 


asperated by  the  Rebellion,  and  horror- 
stricken  by  the  barbarous  atrocities  of 
the  savage  insurgents,  to  make  such  a 
feeling  manifest ;  and  the  great  majority 
among  them  kuew  that  the  Union  was 
an  act  of  urgent  state  necessity,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire,  and  to  advance  in 
civilisation  and  real  dignity  their  own 
native  portion  of  it,  to  which  they  were 
truly  and  loyally  devoted.  On  these 
and  oilier  accounts  the  Union  passed 
over  almost  unsung,  except  in  mere 
jeur  (T esprit,  such  as  "  Dublin  after 
the  Union"  (in  this  collection,  p.  191), 
or  in  the  paltry  growls  of  disappointed 
jobbers,  not  better  worth  recording  than 
the  vow  of  Plunkett,  who,  after  de- 
dicating in  the  manner  of  Hamilcar 
his  llannibals  to  eternal  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, has  quartered  himself  and  them 
upon  every  administration  that  has  ruled 
in  the  so  accursed  country  ever  since. 

An  Irish  commentary  on  Swift  (in 
Irish  lore  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  want- 
ing) would  be  a  good  vehicle  for  giving 
a  view  of  Irish  popular  song,  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  Volunteers,  the  Rebellion, 
and  the  Union,  would  afford  some 
harvest ;  but  on  the  whole,  we  should 
not  expect  very  much.  The  songs  in 
the  Irish  language  are  polluted  with 
Popery,  which,  however  grateful  to  the 
present  tenants  of  the  Vatican,  is  not 
calculated  to  please  the  "  Vaticnni 
montis  imago"  of  a  more  poetic  day. 
Henry  VIII.  and  Martin  Luther  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  their  authors  fully 
as  much  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  or, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  more.  The  Eng- 
lish song-writers  on  the  anti-English 
side  labour,  in  general,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  hypocrisy.  They  are 
obliged  to  conceal  their  treason  under 
a  pretence  of  liberality  which  they  are 
incapable  of  feeling,  and  of  consulting, 
very  much  to  their  disinclination,  the 
taste  of  the  great  mass  of  the  speakers 
of  the  language  in  which  they  write. 
Like  the  Romish  bishops  of  Ireland  in 
the  last  century,  who,  while  professing 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  were 
in  reality  bound  in  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  Pretenders,  the  rebel  songsters 
tongue  went  one  way  and  his  heart 
another. 

Crofton  shall  inform  us  what  he  sup- 
plies:— 

"  I  have  endeavoured  thus  to  place 
characteristic  samples  of  Irish  song  be- 
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fore  tho  English  reader;  I  trust  that  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  strong' 
feeling  and  fine  bursts  of  poetry  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  the  minstrelsy 
of  my  country.  Of  Uio  bad  taste  with 
which  true  poetry  is  often  associated 
with  indiffereut  prose  — of  the  manner 
in  which  gold  and  lead  are  sometimes 
amalgamated,  I  have  not  avoided  giving 
a  specimen  in  the  song  entitled  4  The 
Court  of  Cahirass.'  However,  that  some 
unexceptionable  lyric  poetry  exists  will, 
I  think,  be  conceded  by  the  readers  of 
'  Sweet  Avondu,'  '  Ciouganu  Barm,'  and 
'  The  River  Lee  by  Moonlight.' 
«  a         •  * 

"  As  an  Editor  of  the  Hongs  of  Ire- 
land which  it  has  been  my  amusement 
for  many  years  to  collect,  1  trust  the 
reador  will  not  cousider  my  observations 
very  trifling,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  very 
tedious;  although  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  1  have  sometimes  subjected  myself 
to  both  these  grave  charges.  It  only  re- 
mains for  mo  to  explain,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  my  publisher  that  I  should  mako 
not  merely  a  collection  of  songs  which 
bad  been  popular,  but  ot  Irish  songs 
which  should  be  popular ;  and  I  hope 
that,  in  the  execution  of  mv  task,  I  mav 
not  hare  dissppointed  him.*' 

Many  of  the  songs  are  good,  but  not 
many  of  them  original,  and  sonic  never 
could  be  called  popular.  Such  slang 
things  as  "  An  Irishman's  Christening, ' 
particularly  when  they  are  not  well  exe- 
cuted ;  as  "  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland, 
ray  dear,"  "  St.  Patrick's  Arrival,"  &c., 
are  fitter  for  a  jest-book  than  a  popular 
garland.  Some  of  the  drinking  songs 
are  not  peculiarly  Irish.  Millikiu  sup- 
plies several  of  the  ditties,  the  most 
known  of  which  is  "  The  Groves  of 
Blarney ;"  but  it  is  not  better  than  "  The 
Return  of  Cork  City  Militia,"  which  is 
scarcely  intelligible  out  of  that  city. 
There  are  many  imitators  of  the  strange 
rhythm  and  odd  learning  of  "The 
Groves  of  Blarney" —  some  of  them 
given  here, — all  from  Cork,  and  ad- 
dressed to  places  in  its  neighbourhood, 
Passage,  Cove,  &c.  This  species  of 
wit  appears  itidigenous  among  the 
Corcagians,and  is  sometimes  successful . 
Of  the  other  songs,  "  The  Irish  Hunt" 
is  the  most  renowned;  and  Crofton 
gives  us  a  map  of  the  country,  most  te- 


legraphically and  liydrographically  de- 
picted. Tins  was  a  favourite  song  of 
Canning's ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  ami 
the  late  Ixwd  Dudley  endeavoured,  for 
a  whole  day,  but  not  successfully,  lo 
translate  it  into  Ixlio  rhymes,  which 
shews  that  they  had  not  the  talent  of 
Father  Prout  or  ourselves.  One  dis- 
tich, which  they  particularly  gave  up, 
wc  shall  versify,  to  shew  our  superiority : 

"  Owen  Bray  balked  a  l<*ap ,  says  Hal 

Preston. '  Twas  odd  !' 
«  Twas  shameful!'  cried  Jack,  «  br  the 
great  living  

Which  is  thus  in  Latin:— 

Braio  saltum  neganti  ait  Presto,  "  Uexu 
no  vain  !n 

Clamot  Jackius,  "  Est  pudor,  per  mag- 
num Jehovam  !" 

Mr.  Croker's  notes  and  introductory 
remarks  are  very  entertaining ;  in  feet, 
the  collection,  like  every  thing  proceed- 
ing from  his  jkmi,  is  a  roost  agreeable 
addition  to  Irish  popular  literature; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book 
itself  will  become  popular  too.  One 
of  its  most  remai  kable  contents  is  the 
old  French  poem  on  the  entrenchment 
of  New  Ross  (Harieinn  fatal.  No. 
913,  art.  43),— 

*'  Talent  me  prent  tie  rimauneeir, 
S'il  vous  plet  de  escoleir  f 

"  I  have  n  whim  to  speak  in  verse, 

written  about  1205  ;  and  Mi>s  Landon, 
of  whom  Crofton  speaks  with  d«ep 
feeling,  so  translated  it,  as  to  sliow  that 
that  accomplished  lady  could,  if  she 
had  turned  her  attention  lo  such  poetry, 
have  rivalled  Frere  or  Ellis.  It  is,  »n- 
deed,  a  sitigularly  faithful  expression 
of  the  original,  not  merely  in  words 
and  metre,  but  in  style  and  manner  of 
thinking  ;  and  we  all  must  regret,  with 
Mr.  Croker,  particularly  after  reading 
hei  gay  and  playful  letter,  by  which  it 
is  introduced,  that  it  should  be  a  post- 
humous  publication,  and  posthumous 
under  such  unhappy  circumstances. 

Mr.  Croker  should  go  on.  In  vital 
he  has  omitted  there  are  matenals  for  at 
least  another  aeries. 
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Tulse  volumes  contain  the  life  and 
works  of  a  gentleman  lo  whom  the 
Diibiic  has  owed  much  amusement  and 
accorded  no  small  portion  of  its  favour, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Modern  Py- 
thagorean." To  him,  now  no  more, 
and  to  his  biographer,  we  are  ourselves 
bound  particularly  to  be  grateful ;  for 
some  of  the  contributions  in  our  co- 
lumns, which  have  been  deservedly 
popular,  have  borne  the  signatures  of 
both;  and  we  take  shame  to  ourselves 
for  not  having  earlier  noticed  this  tlieir 
joiut  performance.  Such  a  notice  would 
have  been  given  much  earlier,  but  for 
circumstances  over  which  we  had  no 
control.  We  had  hoped  to  have  re- 
ceived from  a  personal  friend  of  poor 
Macimh  some  account  of  him  ami  his 
works;  as  it  is,  the  few  pages  which 
we  devote  lo  the  subject  must  be  com- 
piled by  us,  who  were  always  admirers 
of  his  genius,  and  have  learned  to  lovu 
the  man  only  through  the  pages  of  his 
friend's  simple  and  touching  biography. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find 
in  it  any  extraordinary  adventures,  or 
any  interest  beyond  that  which  results 
from  the  study  of  a  man's  character. 
Macnish  followed  all  his  life  no  very 
romantic  occupation.  His  lather  is  a 
Glasgow  surgeon  of  some  eminence,  as 
his  father's  father  had  been  before  him ; 
IB  d  cjc  n  §  ^1 1  a  \  \  i4  r^jci  \  ^)  Iaa^^ 

titer's  labours,  and  lived  and  died  under 
his  roof.  His  harassing  and  incessant 
professional  labours  gave  but  little 
scope  to  his  genius ;  and  he  died 
when  this  had  reached  its  maturity, 
and  much  more  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  books,  however, 
he  has  left  us,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  wrote  them,  shew  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  his  time  and  op- 
portunities been  greater,— had  not  his 
professional  employments  so  much 
shackled  his  extraordinary  fancy  and 
humour,  and  Death  untimely  closed  his 
career. 

"  Es  sind  ja  vie!  frohliche  leute," 
says  old  kotzebae,"  die  vor  uns  gelebt 
und  gelaeht.*'  Many  a  good  fellow 
has  lived  and  has  laughed  before  us, 
and  it  would  be  an  ill  compliment  to 
their  manes  to  indulge  in  useless  senti- 


menlalisms  over  their  fate.  We  do 
not  admire  lamentations  in  print,  and 
love  much  better  to  think  of  Macuish's 
liearty,  cheerful,  manly  ways  of  thought 
and  action,  than  to  write  mournfully  of 
his  end.  It  is,  we  take  it,  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  that  the  reader  will 
find  his  benefit.  We  l»ve  plenty  of 
books  about  the  infirmities  of  genius, 
and  plenty  of  weak  men  to  follow 
them.  Macnish's  life  has  none  of  these 
passionate  eccentricities  —  these  daz- 
zling comet-flights,  to  recommend  it; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  passed  in 
cheerful  labour.  Simple,  shrewd, 
kindly,  and  straightforward,  he  did  his 
duty  by  his  family,  his  neighbour,  and 
his  own  station.  He  had  the  volto 
sdolto  and  peiuieri  stretti;  he  had  a 
very  tender  heart,  too,  for  his  friends, 
but  they  were  few;  and  indulged  in 
no  freaks  of  exuberant  love  or  hatred 
for  mankind,  such  as  have  been  often 
played  by  his  brethren  of  the  genu* 
irritubilt.  He  was  merry,  he  did  his 
duty,  and  died  when  his  time  eame. 
It  matters  not  whether  a  man  of  whom 
this  can  be  said  be  an  emperor  or  an 
Mumble  ijias^mv  surgeon,  a  blockhead 
or  a  genius;— his  life  is  always  good  to 
wiite  or  to  read. 

Dr.  Macnish  was  born  in  1802,  and 
died  in  January  1837.  The  only 
words  of  sorrow  which  Mr.  Moir  per- 
mits himself  to  utter  on  the  occasion 
are,—."  1  loved  him  as  David  loved  Jo- 
nathan—with  almost  more  than  a  bro- 
ther's love.''  The  few  words  of  this 
simple  testimonial  speak  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  man  regarding  whom  they 
were  written,  and  few  need  desire  a 
better  epitaph.  Macnish  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  classical  education  at 
the  school  of  the  lie  v.  Mr.  Easton,  at 
Hamilton ;  returned  to  Glasgow,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father;  went 
through  the  college  during  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  at  eighteen  reeeivea  the 
degree  of  Maguter  Ckintrgi*. 

He  was  then  despatched  in  the  quality 
of  assistant  to  Doctor  Henderson,  of 
Clyth ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  long 
solitary  rides  which  he  took,  and  the 
romantic  districts  which  he  visited  in 
his  professional  capacity,  began,  like 


*  The  Modern  Pvthagoronn  ;  ft  Series  of  Tales,  Essays,  and  Sketchee,  hv  the  lute 

Robert  Macnish,  LL.D.  With  the  Author's  Life,  by  bis  friend,  D.  M.  Moir. 
Edinburgh,  2  vols.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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most  other  youn|^  men  who  have  talents  , 
and  some  reading,  to  poetise.  A  num- 
ber of  liis  pieces  arc  scattered  through 
the  volume,  and  some  are  praised  by 
his  warm-hearted  biographer ;  we  con- 
fess we  think  without  much  reason. 
His  poetical  talent  is  nowhere  beyond 
the  average, —  oftener,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  below  it.  He  wrote  short  poems, 
however;  projected  greater  pieces ;  and 
imitated  Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott,  by 
turns,— as  for  instance: 

"  Song  of  the-  Spirit  of  the  h  lowers. 

Where  young  Summer  reposes  on  bowers 
of  bloom, 

Where  the  vales  of  Canara  are  rich  with 
perfume, 

Where  the  dew-drop  is  sleeping  within 

the  blue- bell, 
Where  the  rose-bud  bursts  forth  from  the 

womb  of  its  cell, — 
There,  cradled  to  rest  by  the  hum  of  the 

bee, 

I  sleep  in  the  vineyards  of  fair  IHalee.' 
Or, 

"  My  father's  house  is  guarded  well, 
And  the  tumultuous  clash  of  Zel 
Shall  fling  alarum  to  the  sky. 
If  midnight  danger  lurketh  nigh. 
But  what  doth  lover  care  for  this? 
He  flies  upon  the  wings  of  bliss, 
And  finds  his  way  at  any  hour 
To  Moina,  in  her  harem-tower." 

&c.,Scc, &c.  "  Aliquundo  bonus ;"  or, 
perhaps,  in  this  instance,  Homer  had 
not  awakened  at  all,  and  did  not  know 
where  his  strength  lay.  Macnish's 
humour  overbalanced  entirely  his  other 
powers;  and  he  never  could  indulge  it 
as  he  did,  and  be  a  poet.  After  eighteen 
months'  residence  in  Caithness  (where 
the  gloomy  loneliness  and  wildness  of 
the  scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
dwelt,  produced  in  his  mind  some  of 
those  mystic  impressions  which  mystery 
with  his  humour  afterwards  formed  the 
fantastic  style  v*hich  characterises  all 
his  works),  Macnish  went  to  Paris  for 
a  year,  and  returned  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  joined  his  father.  In  1825,  in  tak- 
ing his  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
he  gave  in  as  his  inaugural  thesis  an 
a  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  Drunken- 
ness," the  sketch  of  his  afterwards  ce- 
lebrated work  ;  in  1826,  began  his 
career  in  the  path  of  literature  pro- 

f>erly,  by  the  publication  of  his  cele- 
>  rated  story  of  the"  Metempsychosis." 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  ftc- 


[Jime, 

tion  of  its  kind  in  our  language.  T»»e 
humour  is  exquisite, — rich,  easy,  flow- 
ing, and  unforced.  There  is  nothing 
like  antithesis  or  point  iu  the  sen- 
tences ;  and  so  much  the  better,  for 
such  sparkles  and  tricks  of  wit  take 
away  very  much  from  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  piece  ;  and,  to  re- 
peat the  old  maxim,  the  perfection  of 
style  is  ■  de  ne  pas  en  avoir."  There 
is  a  fine  faith,  too,  about  the  narrative, 
which,  strange  and  wild  as  it  is,  from 
the  earnest  manner  in  which  it  is  re- 
lated, has  a  convincing  air,  and  bears 
the  character  of  a  truth.  Hoffmann's 
diableries  have  this  merit  in  a  great 
degree ;  and  perhaps  Macnislt  was  a 
little  indebted  to  him  for  bis  fantastical 
notions,  and  his  manner  of  treating  his 

"  liie  Metempsychosis."  The  com- 
mencement is  admirably  startling  and 
mysterious  : — "  A  slight  shudder  came 
over  me  as  I  entered  the  inner  court  of 
the  college  of  Gottingen,"  writes  the 
new  Pythagorean ;  '*  and,  on  recover- 
ing from  it,  I  felt  both  taller,  heavier, 
and  altogether  more  vigorous  than  the 
instant  before."  He  has,  in  fact,  just 
undergone  the  metempsychosis,  and 
his  soul  has  been  magically  whisked 
out  of  his  body,  to  take  up  its  habita- 
tion in  another  corpus,  which  the  spi- 
ritual tenant  has  exchanged  for  his. 
Poor  Frederick  Stadt  goes  about  in 
the  body  of  Wolstang,  which  Wolstang, 
by  some  diabolical  art,  has  managed  to 
transfer  from  himself.  All  sorts  of 
mistakes  and  misfortunes  fall  on  Stadt; 
and  no  scene  is  finer,  more  exquisitely 
humorous  and  absurd,  than  that  in 
which,  after  unheard-of  miseries,  Im> 
again  meets  with  his  body,  and  attacks 
the  person  who  has  usurped  it. 

"  Thanks  to  Wolstauff's  long  legs, 
they  were  better  than  the  short  ones 
with  which  my  antagonist  was  furnished, 
and  I  caught  him  by  the  collar  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  a  wood.  I  grasped  nay 
body  with  Herculean  gripe,  so  terrific  I 
was  I  to  lose  it.  1  And  now,  you  villain,' 
said  I,  H3  soon  as  I  could  recover  breath. 
«  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this.  Restore 
me  my  body,  or  by  heaven  I  will  ■' 

"  '  You  will  do  wbatV  asked  he,  with 
the  most  insolent  coolness.  This  ques- 
tion was  a  dagger  to  my  soul,  for  I  I  new 
that  any  punishment  I  inflicted  upon  him 
must  bo  inflicted  upon  myself.  I  stood 
mute  for  a  few  seconds,  sttll  holding  hiai 
strongly  in  my  grasp.  At  last,  throwfnr 
pitv  aside,  by  one  vast  effort,  I  cried  out. 
*  I  declare  solemnly.  Wohtang,  that  if 
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you  do  not  give  mo  back  my  body  I  shall 
kill  you  on  the  spot.' 

"  '  Kill  me  on  tbe  spot!'  replied  he. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  kill 
your  own  body  V 

"  4  I  do  say  so/  was  my  answer ;  '  I 
will  rather  destroy  my  dear  body,  than  it 
should  be  disgraced  by  a  scoundrel  like 


*•  *  You  are  jesting,'  said  Wolstang, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  himself. 

"  '  I  shall  shew  you  the  contrary,' 
rejoined  I,  giving  him  a  violent  blow  on 
the  nose,  and  another  on  the  ribs.  These 
strokes  almost  drew  tears  from  my  eyes  : 
and  when  I  saw  my  precious  blood  flow- 
ing, I  certainly  would  have  wept  aloud, 
but  for  the  terrible  energy  which  rage 
had  given  me.  The  punishment  had  its 
evident  effect,  however,  upon  Wolstang, 
for  he  beramfl  agitated  and  alarmed,  grew 
pale,  and  entreated  me  to  let  him  go. 
'  Never,  you  villain,  till  you  return  me 
back  my  body !  Let  me  be  myself  again, 
and  then  you  are  free.' 

"  '  That  is  impossible,'  said  he, '  and 
cannot  be  done  without  the  agency  of 
another  person,  who  is  absent  j  but  I 
hereby  solemnly  swear  that,  five  days 
after  my  death,  your  body  shall  be  your 


"  '  If  better  terms  cannot  be  had,  I 
mast  take  even  these,  but  better  I  shall 
have  ;  so  prepare  to  part  with  what  is 
not  your  own.  Take  yourself  back  again, 
or  1  will  beat  you  to  mummy.'  So  say. 
ing,  I  laid  on  him  most  unmercifully, 
flattened  his  nose  (or  rather  my  own), 
and  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  earth  with* 
out  ceremony.  While  engaged  in  this 
business,  1  beard  a  sneeze  ;  and  looking 
to  the  Quarter  from  which  it  proceeded, 
who  did  I  see  emerging  from  the  wood 
but  my  old  acquaintance,  with  the  snuff- 
coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet  waistcoat, 
and  wooden  leg.  He  saluted  me  us  usual 
with  a  smile,  and  was  beginning  to  re- 
gret tbe  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
me,  when  I  interrupted  him.  '  Come,' 
said  I,  •  this  is  not  a  time  for  ridiculous 
grimace  :  you  know  all  about  it,  so  help 
me  to  get  my  body  back  from  this  scoun- 
drel here.' 

"  '  Certainly,  my  dear  friend.  Heaven 
forbid  that  you  should  be  robbed  of  so 
unalienable  a  property.  Wolstang,  you 
must  give  it  up.  Tis  the  height  of  in. 
justice  to  deprive  him  of  it.' 


"  '  Shall  I  surrender  it,  then  V  said 
Wolstang,  with  a  pitiable  voice. 

*•  •  By  all  means  :  let  Mr.  Stadt  have 
his  body.' 

"  In  an  instant  I  felt  great  pains  shoot 
through  me,  and  I  lay  on  the  ground, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  as  if  from  some 
dreadful  punishment.  I  also  saw  the  little 
VOL.  XIX.  SO.  CXIV. 


gentleman,  and  the  tall,  stout  figure  of 
Wolstang,  walk  away  arm  in  arm,  and 
enter  the  wood.  I  was  now  myself  again ; 
but  had  at  first  little  cause  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  change,  for  I  was  one  heap 
of  bruises,  while  the  unprincipled  author 
of  my  calamities  was  moving  off  in  his 
own  body  without  a  single  scratch." 

The  humour  is  magnificent  here : 
the  gravity,  the  droll  pathos,  the  na- 
tural unnaluralness  of  the  incidents, 
are  all  grand  in  their  way,  and  reach 
almost  to  the  sublime.  Perhaps,  if  one 
were  called  on  to  define  the  character 
of  such  humour  as  this,  one  might  call 
it  the  sublime  turned  topsy-turvy. 
"The  Man  with  the  Nose,*'  "The 
Man  with  the  Mouth,"  "  The  Man- 
Mountain,"  "  Punch  and  Judy,"  are 
stories  which  resemble  each  other  in 
construction,  but  are  full  of  the  genuine 
absurd,  the  sublime  of  the  ludicrous, 
as  it  were.  "  Who  are  you  V*  says  the 
landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  Inn,  to  a 
stranger  who  enters  the  parlour.  The 
stranger's  reply  is  magnificent  in  its 
simplicity:  "  I  urn  the  man  with  the 
nose"  What  is  there  essentially  ludi- 
crous about  a  nose  ?  Why  should  a 
nose  be  ludicrous  ?  Why  should  any 
thing  at  all  be  ludicrous  1  Who  can 
tell  us  ?  These  are  the  secrets  of  the 
humoristic  genius,  born  with  him,  as 
the  notions  of  the  sublime  are  born 
with  the  poet.  Mr.  Burke  has  tried 
to  discover  the  sources  of  the  latter, 
and  has  failed  signally  :  let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  seek  the  origin  of  the  former, 
which  has  its  beginning  quite  out  of 
our  ken.  Some  passages  of  "  The  Man- 
Mountain"  are  worthy  to  be  learned 
by  heart.  Witness  the  vision  of  him 
through  the  window-blind.  Milton's 
Satan  is  scarcely  more  tremendous. 


"  I  paused  for  a  moment, 
whether  to  enter;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  window,  where, 
upon  the  white  blind,  I  beheld  the  enor- 
mous shadow  of  a  human  being.  My 
Mesh  crept  with  horror  on  witnessing  this 
apparition,  for  I  knew  it  to  be  the  shadow 
of  the  Man- Mountain  — the  dim  reflection 
of  Mr.  Tims.  No  other  human  being 
could  cast  such  a  shade.  Its  proportions 
were  magnificent,  and  filled  up  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  window-screen  ;  nay,  tbe 
shoulders  shot  away  latterly  beyond  its 
utmost  limits,  and  were  lost  in  space, 
having  apparently  nothing  whereon  to 
cast  their  mighty  image.  On  beholding 
this  vast  shade,  my  mind  was  filled  with 
a  thousand  exalted  thoughts.  I  was  car- 
ried away  iu  imagination  to  tbe  mountain 
zz 
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solitudes  of  the  earth.  1  saw  Mont  Blanc 
lifting  his  white,  bald  head,  into  cold  im- 
mensity, and  flinging  the  gloom  of  his 
gigantic  presence  over  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  vale  of  Chatnouui  —  that  vale  in 
which  the  master-mind  of  Coleridge 
composed  the  sublimest  hymn  ever  sung, 
save  by  the  inspired  bards  of  Israel.  I 
was  curried  away  to  the  far-off  South  Sea, 
where,  at  sunset,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
blackens  the  ocean  for  fifteen  miles  with 
his  majestic  shadow  dilated  upon  the 
waves.  Then  the  snowy  C him  born  10, 
cleaving  the  sky  with  his  wedgelike 
shoulders,  arose  before  me  ;  and  the  ex- 
alted summit  of  volcanic  Cotopaxi — both 
glooming  the  Andes  with  shade. 

"  Then  Ida,  and  Pindus,  and  Olympus, 
were  made  visible  to  my  spirit.  1  beheld 
the  fauns  and  satyrs  bounding  and  dancing 
in  the  shadows  of  these  classic  mountains, 
while  the  Grecian  maids  walked  in  beauty 
along  their  sides,  singing  to  their  full- 
toned  lyres,  and  perchance  discoursing  of 
love,  screened  from  the  noontide  sun. 
Then  I  flew  away  to  the  vales  of  Scotland 
—  to  Corrichoich,  cooled  by  the  black 
shade  ofMorven;  to  1 he  G n eat  Glen, 
where,  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  image 
of  Denuevis  lies  reflected  many  a  rood 
upon  its  surface,  aud  the  Locbv  murmurs 
under  a  canopy  of  mountain  cloud. 

"  I  paused  at  the  door  for  some  time, 
uncertain  whether  to  enter.  At  last  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  I  knocked,  re- 
solved to  encounter  the  Man-Mountain 
a  second  time,  and,  if  possible,  recover 
the  lost  glances  of  Julia." 

The  Man-Mountain,  too,  is  in  love 
with  Julia;  and  superb  to  witness  are 
the  love-throes  of  this  sentimental 
Polyphemus. 

"  '  She  $hall  be  mine/  responded  he, 
with  a  deeply  drawn  sigh.  '  You  cannot, 
ut  least,  prevent  her  image  from  being 
enshrined  in  my  heart.  No,  Julia  !  even 
when  thou  descendest  to  thy  grave,  thy 
remembrance  will  cause  thee  to  live  in 
my  imagiflatiou,  and  I  shall  thus  write 
thine  elegy  : 

'  1  cannot  deem  thee  dead  —  like  the  per- 


of  her  beloved  bulbul 

of  nijfht.' 


A  rising  from  Judea's  vanished  shrines, 
Thy  voice  still  floats  around  me — nor  can 
tombs 

A  thousand,  from  my  memory  bide  the 
lines 

Of  beauty,  on  thine  aspect  which  abode, 
Like  streaks  of  sunshine  pictured  there  bv 
God.' 

She  shall  be  mine,'  continued  he,  in  the 
game  strain.  '  Prose  aud  verse  shall  woo 
her  for  my  lady-love  ;  aud  she  shall  blush 
and  hang  her  head  in  modest  joy,  even 
as  the  rose  when  listening  to  the 


>gnt. 
These 

tone  of  insufferable  affectation  with  which 
they  were  uttered,  roused  my  cocruptioa 
to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  1  exclaimed 
aloud,  '  Think  not,  thou  revivification  of 
Falstaff,  thou  enlarged  edition  of  Lam- 
bert, thou  folio  of  humanity,  thou  Titan, 
thou  Briareus,  thou  Sphyux,  thou  Go- 
liath ofGath,  that  I  shall  bend  beneath 
thy  ponderous  insolence  !'  The  Mouat- 
aiu  was  amazed  at  my  courage :  I  was 
amazed  at  it  myself;  but  what  will  as* 
love,  inspired  by  brandy,  effect  1 

"  '  No,'  continued  I,  seeing  the  ra- 
presaion  my  words  had  produced  upon 
him,  '  1  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee, 
even  as  Hercules  did  Antaeus,  as  Samp- 
sou  did  Uarapba,  as  Orlando  did  Ferra- 
gus.  '  Bulk  without  spirit  vent,'  I  fear 
thee  not  —  come  on ! '  So  saying,  I  rushed 
onward  to  the  Mountain,  who  arose  from 
his  seat  to  receive  me.  The  following 
passage  from  the^AgmuUs  of  Milton  will 

«  As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters 
pent, 

When  mountains  tremble,   these  two 

massy  pillars, 
Withhorribie  convulsion  to  and  fro. 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they 


The  whole  roof  i 
thunder, 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath.' 

"'Paha!'  said  Julia,  blushing  mo- 
destly, '  can't  you  let  me  go  V  Sweet 
Julia  !  I  hud  got  her  in  my  arms. 

«•  «  But  where.'  said  I, '  is  Mr.  Tims  V 

"  '  Mr.  who  V  said  she. 

"  '  The  Man-Mountain.' 

"  «  Mr.  Tims!  Man -Mountain  f  re- 
sumed Julia,  with  unfeigned  surprise  . 
'  I  know  of  no  such  persons.  How  jo- 
cular you  are  to- night  —  not  to  say  how 
ill-bred,  for  you  have  been  asleep  for  the 
last  five  minutes !' 

"  '  Sweet  — sweet  Julia!'" 

Hoffmann  has  done  nothing  better 
than  this.  The  mad  grappling  of 
Julia's  lover  with  the  Titan  —  the 
latter'*  soft  allusion  to  the  rose  and 
the  bulbul, —  is  it  not  poetry  upside 
down,  and  very  fine  poetry  too  ? 

Let  us  be  pardoned  for  giving  one 
more  extract,  not  from  these  volumes, 
but  from  a  book  called  the  ixottisS 
Annual;  which  was  not  successful, 
although  it  contained  the  following 
sublime  story  :  — 
»« 


"  l»  au  article  in  a 
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wood'*  Magazine,  published  little  more 

than  a  year  ago,  a  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned which,  psychologically  sneaking, 
is  highly  remarkable.  It  is  as  follows : 
Seven  individuals  dine  together,  when 
one  of  them,  who  was  seldom  in  the 
babit  of  apeak  ing,  suddenly  opens  his 
mouth,  anil  relates,  at  great  length,  an 
anecdote  which  one  Humphries  told  him. 
Next  day,  the  six  listeners,  on  comparing 
notes,  are  astonished  to  find  that  not  one 
of  them  cau  til  what  the  story  was  about. 
The  same  party  meet  again,  the  story- 
teller once  more  relutes  his  anecdote, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  result  upon  tho 
nix  is  the  same.  They  all  heard  it,  yet 
none  of  thein  can  give  the  slightest  idea 
of  its  nature  ;  they  can  recollect  nothing 
but  the  words,  '  Humphries  told  we,' 
with  which  the  speaker  always  com- 
menced his  story.  This  relation  may  an- 
l»ear  strange,  and,  very  likely,  is  the 
mere  coinage  of  the  author's  brain,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  good  magazine 
aitide.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  look 
on  the  fact  which  it  communicates  as  of 
no  very  unprecedented  a  nature  as  to  be 
incredible  ;  for  a  circumstance  within  my 
Own  knowledge,  and  in  which  I  was  ou'o 
of  the  parties,  is  not  a  whit  less  strange, 
and  yet,  in  every  respect,  equally  inca- 
pable of  explanation  upon  any  known 
principle, 

"  Four  years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  dine 
with  Mr.  John  Bland,  a  respectable  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow.  The  company,  besides 
the  landlord  and  myself,  consisted  of 
.Mr.  Bennet,  editor  of  the  Free  Press  ; 
Mr.  Macnie,  the  distinguished  painter  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Maxwell,  Mr.  Raid,  merchant, 
and  another  individual  whose  name  I  do 
not  recollect.  In  all  there  were  seven 
of  us.  Mr.  Bland,  being  a  bachelor,  did 
not  keep  houw,  but  lodged  with  one 
Mrs.  Haliburton,  a  respectable  widow 
lady,  in  Union  Street.  VVe  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  five  o'clock  precisely,  and  the 
company  was  arranged  in  this  manner  : 
JNLr.  Bland  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
Mr.  Bennet  at  the  foot ,  the  side  of  the 
table,  to  the  chairman's  right,  was  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs.  Macnie  and  Reid  : 
that  to  his  left  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  myself, 
and  the  individual  already  referred  to, 
who  sat  between  us.  The  conversation, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  company  con- 
sisting principally  of  bachelors,  and  inti- 
mately known  to  each  other,  was  of  the 
roost  gay,  pleasant,  rattling  description  ; 
the  gentleman  who  sat  between  Mr.  Max- 
well and  myself  being  particularly  good- 
humoured  and  facetious,  and  keeping  us 
all  in  a  roar  with  well-directed  sallies  of 
wit.  We  broke  up  early  —  I  think  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  having  some 
letters  to  write,  I  went  home  for  that 
purpose,  and  rutired  to  bed  at  eleven. 


On  awaking  next  morning,  I  reflected 
with  pleasure  on  the  pleasant  evening  I 
had  spent,  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  recollection  of  the  many  lu- 
dicrous things  which  were  said  by  the 
above  gentleman  ;  butaoinehow,  although 
I  was  intimato  with  him,  I  could  not 
bring  his  name  to  ray  memory.  This, 
however,  made  little  impression  up«  n  me 
at  the  moment,  and  I  did  not  doubt  thut 
I  should  soon  be  uble  to  recollect  it.  I 
up,  dressed  myself,  and  took  break- 
;  but  just  as  I  was  finishing  this 
meal,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
made  his  appearance. 

"  '  You  will  think  this  visit  an  early 
one,'  said  he,  '  and  the  purpose  of  it  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  ;  but  the  truth  is,  1 
have  been  torturing  my  brain  since  six 
o'clock  this  morning  to  get  at  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  sat  between  us  yester- 
day at  dinner.  He  is  well  known  to  mo  ; 
I  have  spoken  to  him  frequently,  and  met 
him  at  parties,  and  yet  1  cunnot  for  my 
life  say  who  he  is.  I  kuow  you  will 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  1  am 
determined  to  know  the  man's  name,  and 
so  you  must  help  me  to  it.' 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  struck  with  what 
he  said,  nor  was  he  less  so  when  I  meu- 
tioued  that  that  very  subject  had  been 
also  engrossing  my  thoughts,  and  that  I 
was  precisely  in  the  same  dilemma.  1  It 
is  most  singular,'  said  he,  '  that  we 
should  both  forget  the  name  of  this  per- 
son. I  must  ask  Bland  the  first  lime  I 
see  him.'    So  aaying,  he  left  the  house. 

"  The  same  forenoon,  going  along 
Argyle  Street  on  some  business,  I  met 
Mr.  Beunot.  4  By  tho  bye,'  said  he, 
'  what  do  you  call  the  gentleman  who 
sat  betweeu  you  and  Mr.  Maxwell  I  I 
know  him  very  well,  but,  somehow,  I 
have  forgotten*  his  name.'  I  then  men- 
tioned what  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Max- 
well and  myself,  and  he  was,  as  you  may 
naturally  suppose,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  circumstanco. 

"  This  curious  affair  mado  such  an  im- 

Sression  upon  my  mind  that  I  could 
rink  of  nothing  else  ;  and  with  the  view 
of  solving,  if  possible,  tho  enigma,  I 
went  immediately  after  dinner  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Reid,  whom  I  found  seated 
at  his  fireside  discussing  a  tumbler  of 
brandy  toddy  along  with  Mr.  Macnie. 
Mr.  Reid  asked  me  to  join  them,  to 
which  1  reruldy  assented  ;  and  a  tumbler 
having  been  set  before  me,  the  liquor 
prepared,  and  the  healths  of  the  two 
gentlemen  drunk,  I  told  them  honestly 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  not  forgetting 
to  mentiou  what  had  taken  place  upon  the 
subject  between  Maxwell,  Bennet,  and 
myself.  In  maUng  this  communication, 
I  fully  expected  to  have  been  heartily 
laughed  at ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  be. 
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ing  the  case,  that  they  both  looked  at  mo, 
then  at  each  other,  with  the  most  un- 
feigned astonishment. 

"  «  Is  it  a  fact,'  said  Mr.  Reid  se- 
riously, '  that  you  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  sat  next 
vou  V    1  assured  him  it  was  so. 

*'  *  And  that  both  Messrs.  Bennet  and 
Maxwell  are  in  the  same 
I  repeated  my  assurance. 

«  •  Yon  have  met  with  the  person  be- 
fore  V  said  he. 

"  '  Several  times.' 

"  '  And  are  acquainted  with  him  V 

««  '  Perfectly.' 

"  '  And  do  Maxwell  and  Bennet  say 
that  they  hare  met  him  before,  and  are 
acquainted  with  him  V 

"  '  They  both  say  so.* 

"  '  Well,'  continued  he,  '  this  is  the 
most  extraordinary  event  that  ever  hap- 
pened. Macnie  and  I  have  just  been 
marvelling  at,  and  discussing  this  very 
subject.  It  has  been  running  in  our 
heads  this  whole  day,  and  bos  puzzled  us 
beyond  imagination.  In  fact,  Macnie 
came  here  on  the  very  same  errand  as 
yourself.  Both  he  and  I  have  met  with 
this  person  before :  we  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  at  least  such  is  our 
impression,  and  yet,  who  be  is,  where  he 
is  from,  and  what  his  name  mav  be,  the 
Lord  only  knows  !    It  is  most  amaxing.' 

"  The  interest  of  the  case  was  now  in. 
creased  beyond  measure.  That  one  in- 
dividual might  forget  the  name  of  an* 
other,  whom  he  notwithstanding  knew 
well,  was  in  itself  possible  enough  j  that 
two  might  do  so  was  not  incredible ; 
but  that  the  name  should  slip  through  the 
memories  of  five  seemed  as  unlikely  and 
miraculous,  as  that  a  camel  should  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  It  struck  us 
exceedingly  j  there  was  no  way  by  which 
it  could  be  rationally  accounted  for,  and 
it  was  agitated  by  us  all  with  a  feeling  of 
strange  and  painful  anxiety.  To  unravel 
the  mystery  was  now  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  :  to  solve  this  riddle, 
more  enigmatical  and  perplexing  than 
that  of  the  Sphynx,  became  imperative  ; 
and  we  all  sallied  forth  to  the  lodgings  of 
Mr.  Bland,  not  doubting  that,  as  he  wa.s 
the  person  by  whom  the  individual  had 
been  invited,  he  must  needs  know  all 
about  him.  On  entering  Mr.  Bland's 
dining-room,  we  found  not  him  only,  but 
Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Bennet.  The  trio 
were  in  the  act  of  drinking  tea,  and  the 
room  smelt  strongly  of  tobacco.  Bland 
being,  a  great  smoker.  After  partaking 
of  a  cup  of  the  wholesome  beverage, 
Mr.  Macnie  stated  briefiy  the  object  of 
our  visit,  detailed  the  incredible  anxiety 
which  we  feh  to  fathom  the  mystery, 
commented  on  its  strange  character,  and, 
in  conclusion,  asked  the  name  of  the  re- 


markable  individual  who  had  set  us  all 
by  the  ears.  But  how  much  was  our 
astonishment  increased  when  Bland  gave 
ua  to  know  that  be  was  in  precisely  the 


same  predicament  as  ourselves.  The 
man's  name  was  to  him  as  inscrutable  as 
the  Eleusiniun  mysteries,  and  be  could 
throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  informed  us  that  Messrs. 
Bennet  and  Maxwell  had  come  on  the 
very  business,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  bad  been  exerting  his  faculties 
to  no  purpose  in  pursuit  of  this  object, 
which  had  been  to  him  a  source  of  incon- 


I  then  ventured  to  inquire  if  he  had  in- 
vited the  individual  orally,  or  by  letter ; 
because,  in  the  latter  case,  lie  would  pro- 
bably receive  a  written  answer,  which 
would  necessarily  contain  the  author's 
name  ;  and  which  document,  if  he  had  it 


iu  hia  . 

siness  at  rest.  '  Bless  me/  said  he,  * 1 
never  thought  of  that,  and  I  am  glad  yon 
have  mentioned  it ;  for  I  did  write  him  a 
note  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  he 
sent  me  a  written  reply,  which  I  believe 
I  have  got  in  my  pocket.'  And,  putting 
his  hand  into  bis  breeches'  pocket,  be 
brought  out  a  card,  written  on  fine  wove 
gilt-edged  paper,  sealed  with  perfume*: 
blue  sealing-wax,  the  seal  bearing  the 


"  '  Dear  Bland,—  I  shall,  with  great 
pleasure,  dine  with  you  to-morrow. 

Yours  truly  .' 

"  There  was  no  name  to  it— Bland  had 
unfortunately  torn  away  the  jx>rtioa  of 
the  card  which  contained  the  rut  me,  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  his  cigar.  We 
were  thunderstruck.  To  have  the  cup  of 
bliss  dashed  from  our  lips,  when  in  the 
point  of  enjoying  it,  was  horrible,  and 
we  all  cursed  our  unlucky  Btars,  and 
wondered  more  and  more. 

"  Such  fucts  seem  so  incredible,  that  I 
am  afraid  to  state  any  others  connected 
with  this  strange  affair,  lest  the  accuracy 
of  the  whole  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. Truth,  however,  compels  me  to 
mention,  that  the  hand-writing  of  the 
note  was  familiar  to  us  all.  We  had 
seen  it  before,  and  at  once  recognised  it 
as  that  of  the  man  without  a  name.  This 
added  still  more  to  the  singularity  of  this 
most  singular  business ;  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  landlady  had  forgotten 
the  person's  name,  although  she  ad. 
mitted  that  it  was  once  familiar  to  her, 
and  that  he  bad  formerly  been  in  her 
house,  dining  with  Mr.  Bland. 

"  Several  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  events  above 
and  no 


place. 
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throw  light  upon  the  mystery.  How  it 
is  to  be  explained  I  know  not ;  but  it 
certainly  affords  a  curious  picture  of  the 
human  mind,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  as  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able psychological  curiosity  on  record. 
Probably  the  reader  may  experience  some 
difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  so  extraor- 
dinary and  apparently  absurd  a  narrative; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  myself, 
did  I  encounter  such  a  story  in  my  read- 
ing, be  strongly  tempted  to  set  it  down 
a 8  the  idle  fiction  of  some  ingenious 
brain  ;  but  of  its  truth  I  can  speak  in  the 
moat  positive  terms,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  parties  to  the  case  are  also 
willing  to  give  their  unequivocal  tes- 
timony in  its  behalf.  My  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  there  is  yet  much  to  learn  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind, —  that  we 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  mental  sci- 
ence, and  that  a  time  will  yet  arrive  when 
the  causes  of  such  phenomena  as  the 
above  will  be  made  perfectly  manifest. 
At  present  the  public,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  explain  these  phenomena,  deny 
them  altogether,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Alexander  cut  asunder  the  Gordian  knot, 
the  disentanglement  of  which  baffled  all 
his  efforts.  People  have  hitherto  laughed 
at  animal  magnetism,  metallic  tractors, 
and  bomccopathy,  in  the  face  of  facts 
brought  forward  and  attested  by  some  of 
the  ablest  scientific  men  in  Europe.  In 
the  same  way,  the  above  statement  will 
probably  be  ridiculed,  and  treated  as  a 
fiction  ;  and  not  unlikely  those  who  bear 
evidence  of  its  truth  be  reviled  as  having 
palmed  a  preposterous  fabrication  upon 
^li©  crcdulitxr  oi^  tlio  t*iii ^)lic* 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  recollect  about 
the  mystenous  character  is,  that  he 
was  a  capital  mimic  and  ventriloquist. 
Perhaps  this  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
his  identity." 

There  is  not  only  humour  in  this 
story,  but  a  wonderful  art  —  the  art  of 
story-telling  in  perfection.  The  inci- 
dents of  Jiobinson  Crusoe  are  not  more 
accurate,  or  more  supernaturally  na- 
tural. The  incident  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  commonest  truth,  and  yet  plunges 
into  the  most  profound  mystery.  The 
tale  we  remember  to  have  read  many 
years  ago,  and  received  it  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  awe,  as  a  real  adven- 
ture which  had  befallen  the  honest 
Shepherd,  and  had  been  described  by 
him.  The  style  is  his  accurately,  and 
the  circumstance  just  such  a  one  as 
would  have  impressed  itself  deeply  on 
his  mind,  and  provoked  his  reverence 
and  wonder.  If  a  successful  hoax  be 
a  sign  of  talent,  the  author  of  this  is  an 
undoubted  genius,  and  a  hoax  it  is. 


Macnish,  as  we  learn  by  his  memoirs, 
was  the  author  of  the  tale  J  and,  hoax 
though  it  be,  it  is  a  psychological  cu- 
riosity nevertheless  —  most  curious,  if 
one  allows,  as  we  do,  that  it  inspires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest, 
and  examines  the  sources  from  which 
the  interest  is  derived.  How  the  awe 
increases  as  the  story  goes  on  I  How 
the  familiar  increases  the  supernatural ! 
"  Mr.  Bennet,  editor  of  the  Free  Press; 
Mr.  Macnie,  the  distinguished  painter ; 
Mr.  Robt.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Reid,  merchant, 
and  another  individual  whose  name  I 
do  not  recollect,"  are  only  common 
mortals  in  the  first  page.  They  part, 
and  an  awful  destiny  invests  every 
member  of  the  Glasgow  dinner-party 
with  a  supernatural  dignity.  Hogg 
(le  soi-disant)  lies  awake,  thinking  of 
the  "  individual."  He  gets  up,  and 
takes  breakfast.  At  that  moment  the 
door  opens,  and  in  steps  Maxwell. 
Maxwell  is  no  longer  the  common  man 
of  yesterday  :  Fate  has  been  with  him. 
Since  he  swallowed  that  last  tumbler 
of  whisky  punch,  Unseen  Influences 
have  seized  upon  him.  He  is  Maxwell, 
and  something  else  —  Maxwell  with  the 
dreadful  query:  "Who  was  the  man 
we  met  last  night  at  Bland's?" 

Away,  after  breakfast,  go  the  two 
men,  urged  by  the  Unseen  Influence, 
victims  of  the  Irresistible  Fear — down 
goes  Hogg  through  the  Lawnmarket, 
the  Grassmarket,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  name  of  the  street,  square,  alley, 
or  wynd  (we  never  were  in  Scotland, 
much  less,  then,  in  Glasgow,  although 
we  hear  much  good  reported  of  the 
punch  drunk  in  that  village)— away 
he  goes  down  the  street,  and  meets 
— Bennet.  Even  Bennet  of  the  Free 
Press  (that  celebrated  journal,  which 
knows  every  country  and  individual  in 
Europe)  does  not  know  this  individual. 
The  horror  goes  on  deepening  by  a 
geometrical  progression ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bennet — Bennet,  entirely 
ignorant!  —  absolutely  frightens  one. 
Three  out  of  the  five  fated  guests  are 
here  enveloped  in  the  black  windings 

of  this  unfathomable,  inextricable  

*  »  ♦  * 

Night  comes.  In  despair  Hogg 
rushes  to  the  abode  of  Mr.  Reid.  As 
it  is  known  that  the  prisoners  in  the 
French  Revolution  danced,  diced,  acted 
plays,  and  were  merry,  although  the 
guillotine  was  ready  for  them,  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  reign  of  terror  — 
as,  too,  Mr.  Dickens  has  finely  por- 
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trayed  Mr.  Fagin  (the  Itraelitish  gen- 
tleman), when  listening  to  his  sentence 
of  death,  calmly  employed,  likewise,  in 
counting  the  buttons  on  the  sheriff's 
coat,  and  the  number  of  spikes  on  the 
railings  — as,  we  say,  the  mind,  under 
the  pressure  of  vast  terror,  divides 
itself,  as  it  were,  and  thinks  of  common 
trifles,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
great  Wo  is  stilt  ever  present  and  un- 
forgotten  —  in  like  manner  Mr.  Heid  is 
found  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Mac- 
nie,  portrait-painter,  drinking  brandy- 
toddy.  Fools!  as  if  Fstf.  could  be 
drowned  in  toddy ;  and  as  if  the  awful 
question,  "  Who  was  the  man  at 
Bland's,  last  night?"  will  not  come 
bounding  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquor,  awful,  beckoning,  with  glassed 
eyes,  like  the  undrownable  corpse  of 
Prince  Cnracolo,  or  Caraccioli,  whom 
Nelson  hung  I  "  Is  it  a  fact,"  said 
Mr.  Held,  seriously,  "  that  you  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  sate  next  you  V  Not  a  letter  of  it. 

And  so  these  four  —  they  are  four 
now  — rush  form'  to  seek  Bland,  the 
innocent  cause  of  all  this  misery. 

What  happened  at  Bland's,  the 
reader  knows— the  tea  they  were  drink- 
ing, the  smell  of  tobacco  in  the  room 
(disgusting  habit  I),  the  card  written 
on  gilt-edged  paper,  and  sealed  with 
blue  perfumed  wax,  and  note  ending 

•«  Yours  truly, 

 •« 

The  — —  falls  upon  one,  like  the 
earth  on  a  coffin-lid.  It  is  all  over. 
All,  after  this,  is  hopeless,  irretrievably 
dark  and  cold.  We  feel  as  if  we 
would  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
original  letter. 

We  have  traced  the  identity  of  the 
u  mysterious  character"  who  figures 
in  the  preceding  sketch  to  a  man  now 

in  London.    He  is  the  on  whom 

Macnish  founded  the  story.  Mr.  Leitch, 
of  Waterloo  Place,  is  the  individual — 
a  man  distinguished  for  his  chest,  his 
wine,  his  polyglott  accomplishments, 
and  his  great  colloquial  and  ven- 
triloquial  powers.  In  the  latter  art 
(which  we  need  not  say  he  exercises 
only  en  amateur)  he  is  unrivalled,  and 
Alexandre  the  Great  himself  cannot 
produce  so  many  chances  of  voice 
and  feature  as  this  modern  Proteus. 
To  return,  however,  to  M Ornish's 
life,  and  to  speak  in  somewhat  a 
graver  tone,  we  recommend  to  it  our 
readers  — to  literary  men  especially  — 


at  one  which  will  give 
pleasure,  as  welt  as  instruction.  Thore 
is  much  clever  gossip  about  MacttwrVs 
literary  con  tern  poraries,  who,  not  so 
hieh  in  name,  perhaps,  as  that  jovial  set 
whose  doings  at  the  Mitre  were  chro- 
nicled by  Boswell,  have  yet  their  genius 
and  their  tame.  A  few  days  hence,  sonte 
of  these  interesting!  lifelike  sketches 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  cu- 
rious in  literary  history;  jwst  »  the 
etchings  of  our  own  worthy  Ciwrjuis 
will  be  examined  by  them.  W(«t 
amiably,  we  are  sure  quite  unde- 
signedly, Mr.  Motr  appears  in  his  own 
volume;  and  nothing  is  more  simple, 
kindly,  and  affectionate,  than  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  friends.  We 
have  said  that,  to  literary  men  espe- 
cially, Macnish 's  memoirs  would  be 
instructive ;  from  example,  we  mean- 
example  as  to  application  to  a  harass- 
ing profession,  and  honest,  cheerful 
labour  in  a  reputable  calling  (uw 
man  1  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
make  his  pen  his  bread-winner)  — ex- 
ample, above  all,  of  singular  modesty 
as  to  his  own  powers,  and  an  honest 
appreciation  of  other  men's.    We  find 
him—  O,  rare  eccentricity  I — on  one  or 
two  occasions,  acknowledging  that  be 
was  too  well  paid  for  his  labours,  and 
once  actually  returning  the  money 
which  a  publishing  house  had  trans- 
mitted.  Such  principles  w-e  do  not 
recommend  (for  the  precedent  is  dan- 
gerous), but  they  are  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, at  any  rate,  as  shewing  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  Macnish  s 
nature. 

To  Mr.  Blackwood  he  writes,  apro- 
pos of  a  sum  of  money  despatched  to 
him  by  that  gentleman,  for  the  Meltnt- 
ptychosii, 

"  I  send  you  my  best  thanks  for  your 
Very  handsome  order:  this  is  so  un- 
locked for  :  I  nm  afraid  it  ia  unmerited. 
W  hen  I  wrote  my  piece,  I  had  not  tae 
moat  distant  eye  to  remuneration,  and 
would  bav«  been  highly  flattered  by  it* 

of  such 


insertion  in  a  work 
without  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  t 

reward." 

The  continence  of  Scipio  was  no- 
thing to  this.  Let  all  young  contri- 
butors who  forward  to  this  and  other 
magazines,  poor  poems,  and  poor  prose, 
with  a  modest  hint  that  ««  twenty 
t* i linens  is  the  price  of  the  enclosed 
ballad,"  or  "  the  accompanying  tale  will 
be  followed  by  twenty  others,  at  so 
much  per  sheet,"  take  warning  by  poor 
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Macnish,  who  writes  the  best  story 
\\  here  there  have  been  so  many  good 
ones  (we  are  above  envy,  and  willing- 
ly allow  that  Ebony  has  many  merits) 
—who  writes  the  best  story,  and 
trembles  and  blushes  at  being  paid 
for  it  1 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Moir  became 
acquainted  with  him.  "  I  found  him," 
says  Delta,  "so  full  of  generous  en- 
thusiasm, so  benignant  in  feeling,  so 
playful  in  fancy,  so  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, so  single  in  purpose,  and  so  ar- 
dently bent  on  intellectual  enterprise, 
that  before  he  parted,  the  seeds  of  our 
friendship  were  sown." 

The  friendship  straightway  becomes 
very  close;  and  then  passes  between 
the  two  gentlemen  much  amusing  lite- 
rary gossip  and  criticism.  Macnish's 
humour  is  great  in  these  criticisms  :  he 
had  a  noble  appreciation  of  an  ass, 
which  alone  was  enough  to  make  a 
great  man  of  him.  He  pleased  him- 
self in  watching  the  gambols  of  the 
donkeys;  he  listened  gravely  to  Uieir 
brays ;  sometimes  he  brayed  gravely 
in  his  turn  —  an  imitation  as  correct  as 
Sancho's,  and  taken,  by  the  long-eared 
tribe,  for  the  genuine  hee-haw.  "  My 
sublime  acquaintance,  Tom  Atkinson,* 
has  published  his  Chameleon.  I  believe 
I  am  answerable  for  the  publications, 
for  he  sent  me  all  the  MSS.  to  read, 
and  I  returned  them  to  him  with  the 


highest  commendations,  without  hav- 
ing read  a  single  word.  You  see  the 
advantage  of  a  good  wide  conscience  : 
1  now  make  a  practice  of  praising 
every  thing  written  by  asses.'' 

Squeamish  persons  will  cry,  Fie  on 
the  want  of  candour  1  but  for  donkeys, 
candour  is  not  made.  Macnish  shewed 
his  judgment  in  his  first  treatment  ot 
the  poor  Chameleon  editor.  He  re- 
ceived, the  next  year,  a  second  vast 
supply  of  manuscript.  "  To  get  rid 
of  the  annoyance,  I  have  changed  my 
tactics,  and  abused  them  up  hill  and 
down  dale.  I  assured  him  they  were 
quite  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  re- 
putation, and  that  he  ought  by  no 
means  to  print  the  same."  What  did 
Tom  Atkinson  do?  He  printed, to  be 
sure,  after  the  manner  of  his  race. 

Some  silly  people  had  attributed  the 
Diary  of  a  Physician,  a  work  which 
had  an  amazing  popularity  (only  equal- 
led by  Montgomery's  Omnipresence), 
to  Moir.  Macnish  at  once  saw  rightly ; 
he  neither  admired  the  book,  nor  did 
he  believe  that  a  physician  had  writ- 
ten it. 

We  cannot  follow  poor  Macnish  any 
further,  through  his  merry  gossip  about 
his  literary  friends,  his  manifold  sdiwur- 
mereicn,  his  discoveries  of  the  Great 
Chestic  system  :  —  let  others  look  to 
the  work  itself,  they  will  find  it  is  fully 
worthy  of  their  perusal. 


•  If  this  should  be  read  and  disliked  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tom  Atkinson,  we  beg 
to  state  that  we  only  use  the  name  of  that  gentleman  to  illustrate  our  position.  We 
never  before  beard  of  the  Chameleon,  or  of  its  editor. 
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BY  I  KEY  SOLOMONS,  ESQ.  JUNIOR* 


Chap.  II. 

In  which  are  depicted  the  pleasures  of  a 
1  attachment. 


It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  history,  to  follow  out  very 
closely  all  the  adventures  which  oc- 
curred to  Mrs.  Catherine  from  the 
period  when  she  quitted  the  Sun  and 
became  the  captain's  lady;  for,  al- 
though it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
shew  as  not,  that  the  young  woman,  by 
following  the  man  of  her  heart,  had 
only  yielded  to  an  innocent  impulse, 
and  by  remaining  with  him  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  had  proved  the  depth  and 
strength  of  her  a  flection  for  him, —  al- 
though we  might  make  very  tender 
and  eloquent  apologies  for  the  error  of 
both  parties,  the  reader  might  possibly 
be  disgusted  at  such  descriptions  and 
such  arguments,  which,  besides,  are 
already  done  to  his  hand  in  the  novel  of 
Ernest  Mai  trovers  before -mentioned. 
Sir  Edward  is  a  mighty  man,  but  even 
he  cannot  prove  black  to  be  white; 
no,  not  if  he  were  to  write  a  hundred 
dozen  of  volumes  on  the  point,  instead 
of  half  a  dozen.  We,  too,  are  not 
small  beer  in  our  way.  After  all, 
Solomons  is  somebody.  Sir  Ikey  So- 
lomons would  not  sound  badly;  and 
who  knows  whether,  some  day  or 
other,  another  batch  of  us  literary 
chaps  may  not  be  called  upon  by  a 
grateful  sovereign  to  kneel  gracefully 
on  one  knee,  majesty  waving  over  our 
heads  a  glittering  cut-and-thrust,  and 
saying  with  sweet  accents,  "  Rise  up, 
Sir  Something  Whatdyecallum  ! "  — 
who  knows?  Egad  !  if  the  Whigs  re- 
main in,  I,  for  my  part,  will  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less  than  a  blood-red 
hand  on  the  Solomons*  seal.  But  this 
is  sheer  talk,  and  we  are  flying  away 
from  the  real  subject ;  the  respectability, 
namely,  of  the  connexion  between  Mrs. 
Hall  and  his  Excellency  the  Count 
von  Galgenstein. 

From  the  gentleman's  manner  to- 
wards Mrs.  Catherine,  and  from  his 
brilliant  and  immediate  success,  the 
reader  will  doubtless  have  concluded, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  had  not  a  very  violent  affection 
for  Mrs.  Cat;  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  was  a  professional  lady-killer, 


and  therefore  likely  at  some  period  to 
resume  his  profession  ;  thirdly,  and  to 
conclude,  that  a  connexion  so  begun, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  likely 
to  end  speedily. 

And  so,  to  do  the  count  justice,  it 
would,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclination  entirely;  for 
(as  many  young  gentlemen  will,  and 
yet  no  praise  to  them)  in  about  a  week 
he  began  to  be  indifferent,  in  a  month 
to  be  weary,  in  two  months  to  be 
an?ry»  'n  three  to  proceed  to  blows 
and  curses ;  and,  in  5>hort,  to  repent 
most  bitterly  the  hour  when  he  had 
ever  been  induced  to  present  Mr*. 
Catherine  the  toe  of  his  boot,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  her  on  to  his  horse. 

"  Egad !"  said  he  to  the  corporal 
one  day,  when  confiding  his  griefs  to 
Mr.  Brock,  "  I  wish  my  toe  had  been 
cut  off  before  ever  it  served  as  a  ladder 
to  this  little  vixen." 

"  Or  perhaps  your  honour  would 
wish  to  kick  her  down  stairs  with  it," 
delicately  suggested  Mr.  Brock. 

"  Kick  her !  why  the  wench  would 
hold  so  fast  by  the  banisters,  that  I 
could  not  kick  her  down,  Mr.  Brock. 
To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret,  I  have 
tried  as  much— not  to  kick  her— no, 
no,  not  kick  her,  certainly,  that's  un- 
gentlemanly;  but  to  induce  her  to  go 
back  to  that  cursed  pot-house  where 
we  fell  in  with  her.  I  have  given  her 
many  hints  " 

"  O  yes,  I  saw  your  honour  give  her 
one  yesterday  —  with  a  mug  of  bver. 
By  the  laws,  as  the  ale  run  all  down 
her  face,  and  she  clutched  a  knife  to 
run  at  you,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
such  a  she-devil  1  That  woman  will 
do  for  your  honour  some  dav,  if  vou 
provoke  her." 

"Do  for  me  J  No,  hang  it,  Mr. 
Brock,  never !  She  loves  every  hair  of 
my  head,  sir;  she  worships  me,  cor- 
poral. Egad,  yes  !  she  worships  me ; 
and  would  much  sooner  apply  a  kmfe 
to  her  own  weazand,  than  to  scratch 
my  little  finger  1" 

"  I  think  she  does,"  said  Mr.  Brock. 

"  1  'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the  captain 
Women,  look  you,  are  like  dogs,  ihev 
like  to  be  ill-treated;  they  like  it, sir, 
I  know  they  do.    I  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  woman  in  my  h»e 
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but  I  ill-treated  her,  and  she  liked  me 
the  better." 

"  Mrs.  Hall  ought  to  be  very  fond 
of  you  then,  sure  enough!"  said  Mr. 
Corporal; 

«  Very  fond  !  —  ha,  ha !  Corporal, 
you  wag  you — and  so  she  is  very  fond. 
Yesterday,  after  the  knife -and -beer 
scene — no  wonder  I  threw  the  liquor 
in  her  face,  it  was  so  dev'lish  flat  that 
110  gentleman  could  drink  it,  aud  I 
told  her  never  to  draw  it  till  dinner- 
time  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  enough  to  put  an  angel 
in  a  fury  1"  said  Brock. 

"  Well,  yesterday  after  the  knife 
business,  when  you  had  got  the  carver 
out  of  her  hand,  of?  she  flings  to  her 
bed-room,  will  not  eat  a  bit  of  dinner, 
forsooth,  and  remains  locked  up  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  At  two  o'clock  after- 
noou  (I  was  over  a  tankard),  out  comes 
the  little  she-devil,  her  face  pale,  her 
eyes  bleared,  and  the  tip  of  her  nose 
as  red  as  fire  with  sniffling  and  weep- 
ing. Making  for  my  hand,  1  Max,' 
says  she,  '  will  you  forgive  me?' 

*  What  T  says  I,  *  forgive  a  murderess?' 
says  I ;  *  no,  curse  me,  never !'  *  Your 
cruelty  will  kill  me,'  sobbed  she. 

*  Cruelty  be  hanged  !'  says  I ;  '  didn't 
you  draw  that  beer  an  hour  before 
dinner?'  She  could  say  nothing  to 
this,  you  know,  and  I  swore  that  every 
time  she  did  so,  I  would  fling  it  into 
her  face  again  ;  whereupon  back  she 
flounced  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
wept  and  stormed  until  night-time." 

u  When  you  forgave  her  ?" 

u  I  did  forgive  her,  that's  positive. 
You  see  I  had  supped  at  the  Rose 
along  with  Tom  Trippet,  and  half  a 
dozen  pretty  fellows  ;  and  I  had  eased 
a  great  fat-headed  Warwickshire  land- 
junker —  what  d'ye  call  him?  —  squire, 
of  forty  pieces ;  and  I'm  dev'lish  good- 
humoured  when  I've  won,  and  so  Cat 
and  I  made  it  up;  but  I've  taught  her 
never  to  bring  me  stale  beer  again — 
ha,  ha  P 

This  conversation  will  explain,  a 
great  deal  better  than  any  description 
of  ours,  however  eloquent,  the  state  of 
things  as  between  Count  Maximilian 
and  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  the  feelings 
which  they  entertained  for  each  other. 
The  woman  loved  him,  that  was  the 
fact;  and,  as  we  have  shewn  in  a 
former  chapter,  how  John  Hayes,  a 
mean-spirited  fellow  as  ever  breathed, 
in  respect  of  all  other  passions  a  pigmy, 
was  in  the  passion  of  love  a  giant, 


and  followed  Mrs.  Catherine  with  a 
furious  longing  which  might  seem  at 
the  first  to  be  foreign  to  his  nature ;  in 
the  like  manner,  and  playing  at  cross- 
purposes,  Mrs.  Hall  had  become  smit- 
ten of  the  captain ;  and,  as  he  said 
truly,  only  liked  him  the  better  for  the 
brutality  which  she  received  at  his 
hands.    For  it  is  my  opinion,  madam, 
that  love  is  a  bodily  infirmity,  from 
which  human  kind  can  no  more  escape 
than  from  small-pox ;  and  which  at- 
tacks every  one  of  us,  from  the  first 
duke  in  the  peerage  down  to  Jack 
Ketch  inclusive ;  which  lias  no  respect 
for  rank,  virtue,  or  roguery  in  man, 
but  sets  each  in  his  turn  in  a  fever; 
which  breaks  out,  the  deuce  knows 
how  or  why,  and,  raging  its  appointed 
time,  fills  each  individual  of  the  one 
sex  with  a  blind  fury  and  longing  for 
some  one  of  die  other  (who  may  be 
pure,  gentle,  blue-eyed,  beautiful,  and 
good ;  or  vile,  shrewish,  squinting, 
hunchbacked,  and  hideous,  according 
to  circumstances  and  luck);  which 
dies  away,  perhaps,  in  the  natural 
course,  if  left  to  have  its  way,  but 
which  contradiction  causes  to  rage 
more  furiously  than  ever.    Is  not  his- 
tory, from  the  Trojan  war  upwards  and 
downwards,  full  of  instances  of  such 
strange  inexplicable  passions?  Was 
not  Helen,  by  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation, ninety  years  of  age  when  she 
went  off  with  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Alexander  of  Troy  ?    Was  not 
Madame  La  Valliere  ill-made,  blear- 
eyed,  tallow-complexioned,  scraggy, 
and  with  hair  like  tow?    Was  not 
Wilks,  not  Wilks  late  of  Boston,  nor 
the  celebrated  Wilks  of  Paris,  but 
Wilks  of  No.  45,  the  ugliest,  charm- 
ingest,  most  successful  man  in  the 
world  ?    Such  instances  might  be  car- 
ried out  so  as  to  fill  a  dozen  double 
numbers  of  Fraser,  but  cui  bono? 
Love  is  fate,  and  not  will ;  its  origin 
not  to  be  explained,  its  progress  irre- 
sistible, and  the  best  proof  of  this  may 
be  had  at  Bow  Street  any  day,  where, 
if  you  ask  any  officer  of  the  establish- 
ment how  they  take  most  thieves,  he 
will  tell  you  at  the  houses  of  the  wo- 
men.  They  must  see  the  dear  crea- 
tures, though  they  hang  for  it;  they 
will  love,  though  they  have  their  necks 
in  the  halter.   And  with  regard  to  the 
other  position,  that  ill-usage  on  the 
part  or  the  roan  does  uot  destroy  the 
affection  of  the  woman,  have  we  not 
numberless  police-reports  shewing  how, 
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when  a  bystander  would  beast  a 
band  for  beating  his  wife,  man  and 
wife  fall  together  on  the  interloper, 
and  punish  him  for  his  meddling? 

rPi>.ic<»  nni,,i  c  limn  Koiiirr  cnllliw!  In 
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the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the  reader 
will  not  he  disposed  to  question  the 
assertion,  that  Mrs.  Hall  had  a  real 
affection  for  the  gallant  count,  and 
grew,  as  Mr*  Brock  was  pleased  to 
say,  like  a  beefsteak,  more  tender  aa 
she  was  thumped.  Poor  thing,  poor 
thing  1  his  flashy  airs  and  smart  looks 
had  overcome  her  in  a  single  hour; 
and  no  more  is  wanted  to  plunge  into 
love  over  head  and  ears,  no  more  is 
wanted  to  make  a  first  love  with  (and 
a  woman's  first  love  lasts  for  ever,  a 
'a  twenty-fourth  or  fifth  ia  perhaps 
best):  you  can't  kill  it,  do  what 
you  will ;  it  takes  root,  and  lives  and 
even  grows,  never  mind  what  the  soil 
may  be  in  which  it  is  planted,  or  the 
it  must  bear— often  as 
a  wall- flower  grow  — out 
of  a  stone. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  their  union,  the 
count  had  at  least  beeu  liberal  to  her ; 
she  had  a  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and 
received  abroad  some  of  those  flatter- 
ing attentions  which  she  held  at  such 
high  price.  He  had,  however,  some 
ill-luck  at  play,  or  had  been  forced  to 
pay  some  bills,  or  had  some  other 
satisfactory  reason  for  being  poor,  and 
his  establishment  was  very  speedily 
diminished.  He  argued  that,  aa  Mrs. 
Catherine  had  been  accustomed  to  wait 
on  others  all  her  life,  she  might  now 
wait  upon  herself  and  him  ;  and  when 
the  incident  of  the  beer  arose,  she  had 
for  some  time  employed  as  the 
'a  housekeeper,  with  unlimited 
superintendence  over  his  comfort,  his 
cellar,  his  linen,  and  such  matters  as 
bachelors  are  delighted  to  make  over 
lo  active  female  hands.    To  do  the 


wretch  justice,  she  actually  kept 
the  man 'a  menage  in  the  best  order; 
nor  was  there  any  point  of  extrava- 
gance with  which  she  could  be  charged, 
except  a  little  extravagance  of  dress 
displayed  on  the  very  few  occasions 
when  he  condescended  to  walk  abroad 
with-  her,  and  extravagance  of  language 
and  passion  in  the  frequent  quarrels 
they  had  together.  Perhaps  in  such  a 
connexion  as  subsisted  between  this 
precious  couple,  these  faults  are  in- 
evitable on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
She  must  be  silly  and  vain,  and  will 
pretty  surely  therefore  be  fond  of  dress ; 


and  she  must,  disguise  it  as  she  wW, 
be  perpetually  miserable  and  brooding 
over  her  fall,  which  will  cause  her  to 
be  violent  and  quarrelsome. 

Such,  at  least,  was  Mrs.  Hall ;  and 
very  early  did  the  poor  vain,  misguided 
wretch,  begin  to  reap  wtiat  she  had 
sown. 

For  a  man,  remorse  under  these 
circumstances  is  perhaps  uncommon. 
No  stigma  affixes  on  him  for  betraying 
a  woman ;  no  bitter  pangs  of  mortified 
vanity ;  no  insulting  looks  of  superiority 
from  his  neighbour,  and  no  sentence 
of  contemptuous  banishment  is  read 
against  him ;  these  all  fall  on  the 
tempted,  and  not  on  the  tempter,  who 
is  permitted  to  go  free.  The  chief 
thing  that  a  man  learns  after  having 
successfully  practised  on  a  woman,  ts 
to  despise  the  poor  wretch  whom  be 
has  won.  The  game,  in  fact,  and  the 
glory,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  his,  and  tie 
punishment  alone  falls  upon  her.  Con- 
sider this,  ladies,  when  charming  young 
gentlemen  come  to  woo  you  with  soJt 
speeches.  You  have  nothing  to  win, 
except  wretchedness,  and  scorn,  and 
desertion ;  consider  this,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  your  Solomons  for  telling  it. 

It  came  to  pass,  tlieii,  that  the  count 
had  come  to  have  a  perfect  contempt 
and  indifference  for  Mrs  Hall,  and  how 
should  he  not  for  a  young  person  who 
had  given  herself  up  to  him  so  easily? 
and  would  I  Ave  been  quite  glad  of  any 
opportunity  of  parting  with  her.  But 
there  was  a  certain  lingering  shame 
about  the  man,  which  prevented  him 
from  saying  at  once  and  abruptly, 
*'  Go  I"  and  the  poor  thing  did  not 
choose  to  take  such  hints  as  fell  out  in 
the  course  of  their  conversation  and 
quarrels ;  and  so  they  kept  on  together, 
he  treating  her  with  simple  insult,  and 
she  hanging  on  desperately  by  what- 
ever feeble  twig  she  could  find,  to  the 
rock  beyond  which  all  was  naught  or 
death  to  her. 

Well,  after  the  night  with  Tom  Trip- 
pet  and  the  pretty  fellows  at  the  Rose, 
to  which  we  have  heard  the  count 
allude  in  the  conversation  just  re- 
corded, Fortune  smiled  on  him  a  good 
deal;  for  the  Warwickshire  squire,  who 
had  lost  forty  pieces  on  that  occasion, 
insisted  on  having  his  revenge  the 
night  after;  when,  strange  to  say,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  more  found  their 
way  into  the  pouch  of  his  excellency 
the  count.  Such  a  sum  as  this  quite 
set  the  young  nobleman  at  lues  again, 
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aikt  brought  back  a  pleasing  equani- 
mity to  his  mind,  which  had  been  a 
good  deal  disturbed  in  the  former 
difficult  circumstances,  and  in  this, 
for  a  tittle  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
poor  Cat  had  the  happiness  to  share. 
He  did  not  alter  the  style  of  his  esta- 
blishment, which  consisted  as  before, 
of  herself  and  a  small  person  who  acted 
as  scourer,  kitchen- wench,  and  scul- 
lion, Mrs.  Catherine  always  putting 
her  hand  to  the  principal  pieces  of  the 
dinner;  but  he  treated  his  mistress 
with  tolerable  good- humour ;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  with  such  bear- 
able brutality  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  like  him  to  a  woman  in 
her  condition.  Besides,  a  certain  event 
was  about  to  take  place,  which  not 
unusually  occurs  in  circumstances  of 
this  nature,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was 
expecting  soon  to  lie  in. 

The  captain,  distrusting  naturally 
the  strength  of  his  own  paternal  feel- 
ings, had  kindly  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide a  parent  for  the  coming  infant, 
and  to  this  end  had  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  our  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bullock,  declaring  that  Mrs.  Cat  should 
bare  a  fortune  of  twenty  guineas,  and 
reminding  Tummas  of  his  ancient  flame 
for  her;  but  Mr.  Tummas,  when  this 
proposition  was  made  to  him,  declined 
it  with  many  oaths,  and  rowed  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present 
bachelor  condition.  In  this  dilemma 
Mr*  Brock  stepped  forward,  who  de- 
clared himself  very  ready  to  accept 
Mrs.  Catherine  and  her  fortune,  and 
might  possibly  have  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  both,  had  not  Mrs.  Cat,  the 
moment  she  heard  of  the  proposed 
arrangement,  with  Are  in  her  eyes,  and 
rage — oh,  how  bitter  1  —  in  her  heart, 
prevented  the  success  of  the  measure 
oy  proceeding  incontinently  to  the  first 
justice  of  peace,  and  there  swearing 
before  his  worship  who  was  the  father 
of  the  coming  child. 

This  proceeding,  which  she  had  ex- 
pected would  cause  not  a  little  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  her  lord  and 
master,  was  received  by  him,  strange- 
ly enough,  with  considerable  good- 
humour;  he  swore  that  the  wench 
had  served  him  a  good  trick,  and 
was  rather  amused  at  the  anger, 
the  outbreak  of  fierce  rage  and  con- 
tumely; and  the  wretched,  wretched 
tears  of  heart-sick  desperation  which 
followed  her  announcement  of  this 
step  to  him.   For  Mr.  Brock,  she  re- 


pelled his  offer  with  scorn  and  loathing, 
and  treated  the  notion  of  a  union  with 
Mr.  Bullock  with  yet  fiercer  contempt. 
Marry  him,  indeed  1  a  workhouse 
pauper  carrying  a  brown  Bess  I  She 
would  have  died  sooner,  she  said,  or 
robbed  on  tlie  highway ;  and  so,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  would ;  for  the  little 
minx  was  one  of  the  vainest  creatures 
in  existence,  and  vanity  (as  I  presume 
everybody  knows)  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple in  certain  hearts  of  women,  their 
moral  spectacles,  their  conscience,  their 
meat  and  drink,  their  only  rule  of  right 
and  wrong. 

As  for  Mr.  Tummas,  he,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  quite  as  unfriendly  to  the 
proposition  as  she  could  be ;  and  the 
corporal,  with  a  good  deal  of  comical 
gravity,  vowed  that,  as  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  in  his  dearest  wishes,  he  would 
take  to  drinking  for  a  consolation,  which 
lie  straigluway  did. 

"  Come,  Tummas,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Bullock;  "  since  we  can't  have  the  girl 
of  our  hearts,  why,  hang  it,  Tummas, 
let's  drink  her  health:1'  to  which 
Bullock  had  no  objection.  And  so 
strongly  did  the  disappointment  weigh 
upon  honest  Corporal  Brock,  that, 
even  when,  after  unheard-of  quantities 
of  beer,  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word, 
he  was  seen  absolutely  to  weep,  and, 
in  accents  almost  unintelligible,  to 
curse  his  confounded  ill  luck,  at  being 
deprived,  not  of  a  wife,  but  of  a  child  : 
he  wanted  one  so,  he  said,  to  comfort 
him  in  his  old  age. 

The  time  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  courAet 
drew  near,  arrived,  and  was  gone 
through  safely.  She  presented  to  tlie 
world  a  chopping  boy,  who  might  use, 
if  be  liked,  the  Galgenstein  arms  with 
a  bar  sinister ;  and  in  her  new  cares  and 
ditties  had  not  so  many  opportunities 
as  usual  of  quarrelling  with  the  count ; 
who,  perhaps,  respected  her  situation, 
or,  at  least,  was  so  properly  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  quiet  to  her,  that  he 
absented  himself  from  home  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

The  captain  had,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed,  turned  these  continued  absences 
to  a  considerable  worldly  profit,  for  he 
played  incessantly  ;  and,  since  his  first 
victory  over  the  Warwickshire  squire, 
Fortune  had  been  so  favourable  to 
him,  that  he  had  at  various  intervals 
amassed  a  sum  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  used  to  bring  home 
as  he  won,  and  which  he  deposited  in 
a  strong  iron  chest,  cunningly  screwed 
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down  by  himself  under  his  own  bed. 
This  Mrs.  Catherine  regularly  made, 
and  the  treasure  underneath  it  could  be 
no  secret  to  her.  However,  the  noble 
count  kept  the  key,  and  bound  her  by 
many  solemn  oaths  (that  he  discharged 
at  ber  himself)  not  to  reveal  to  any 
other  person  the  existence  of  the  chest 
and  its  contents. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to 
keep  such  secrets ;  and  the  captain, 
who  left  her  for  days  and  days,  did  not 
reflect  that  she  would  seek  for  con- 
fidants elsewhere.  For  want  of  a  fe- 
male companion,  she  was  compelled  to 
bestow  her  sympathies  upon  Mr. 
Brock ;  who,  as  the  count's  corporal, 
was  much  in  his  lodgings,  and  who  did 
manage  to  survive  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  experienced  by  Mrs. 
Catherine's  refusal  of  him. 

About  two  minutes  after  the  infant's 
birth,  the  captain,  who  was  annoyed  by 
its  squalling,  put  it  abroad  to  nurse, 
and  dismissed  its  attendant.  Mrs. Ca- 
therine now  resumed  her  household 
duties,  and  was,  as  before,  at  once 
mistress  and  servant  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  such,  she  had  the  keys  of 
the  beer,  and  was  pretty  sure  of  the 
attentions  of  the  corporal ;  who  be- 
came, as  we  have  saia,  in  the  count's 
absence,  his  lady's  chief  friend  and 
companion.  After  the  manner  of 
ladies,  she  very  speedily  confided  to 
him  all  her  domestic  secrets;  the 
causes  of  ber  former  discontent;  the 
count's  ill  treatment  of  ber,  the  wicked 
names  he  called  her;  the  prices  that 
all  her  gowns  had  cost  her ;  how  he 
beat  her;  how  much  money  he  won 
and  lost  at  play;  how  she  had  once 
pawned  a  coat  for  him ;  how  he  had 
four  new  ones,  laced,  and  paid  for; 
what  was  the  best  way  of  cleaning  and 
keeping  gold  lace,  of  making  cherry- 
brandy,  pickling  salmon,  &c,  &c.  Her 
confidences  upon  all  these  subjects  used 
to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  and  Mr.  Brock  became,  ere 
long,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
captain's  history  for  the  last  year  as  the 
count  himself,— for  he  was  careless, 
and  forgot  things ;  women  never  do. 
They  chronicle  all  the  lover's  small 
actions,  his  words,  his  headaches,  the 
dresses  he  has  worn,  the  things  he  has 
liked  for  dinner  on  certain  days, — all 
which  circumstances  commonly  are  ex- 
punged from  the  male  brain  imme- 
diately after  they  have  occurred,  but 
remain  fixed  with  the  female. 


To  Brock,  then,  and  to  Brock  only 
(for  she  knew  no  other  soul),  Mrs 
Cat  breathed  in  strictest  confidence  the 
history  of  the  count's  winnings,  and  his 
way  of  disposing  of  them  ;  how  be 
kept  his  money  screwed  down  in  an 
iron  chest  in  their  room ;  and  a  very 
lucky  fellow  did  Brock  consider  bu 
officer  for  having  such  a  large  sum. 
He  and  Cat  looked  at  the  chest ;  it 
was  small,  but  mighty  strong,  sure 
enough,  and  would  defy  picklocks  and 
thieves.  Well,  if  any  man  deserved 
money,  the  captain  did  ("  though  be 
might  buy  me  a  few  yards  of  that  lace 
I  love  so,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Cat), — if 
any  man  deserved  money,  lie  did,  for 
he  spent  it  like  a  prince,  and  his  hand 
was  always  in  his  pocket. 

It  must  now  be  stated,  that  Monsieur 
de  Galgenstein  had,  during  Cats  se- 
clusion, cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young 
lady  of  good  fortune,  who  frequented 
tfie  assembly  at  Birmingham,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  smitten  by  his  title  and 
person.  The  "  four  new  coals,  laced, 
and  paid  for,"  as  Cat  said,  had  been 
purchased,  most  probably,  by  his  ex- 
cellency for  the  purpose  of  dazzling 
the  heiress ;  and  he  and  the  coats  had 
succeeded  so  far,  as  to  win  from  the 
young  woman  an  actual  profession  of 
love,  and  a  promise  of  marriage,  pro- 
vided Pa  would  consent.  This  was 
obtained, —  for  Pa  was  a  tradesman; 
and  I  suppose  every  one  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  has  remarked  bow 
great  an  effect  a  title  has  on  the  lower 
classes.  Yes,  thank  Heaven,  there  is 
about  a  free-born  Briton  a  cringing 
baseness,  and  lick-spittle  awe  of  rank, 
which  does  not  exist  under  any  tyranny 
in  Europe,  and  is  ouly  to  be  found 
here  and  in  America. 

All  these  negotiations  had  been  going 
on  quite  unknown  to  Cat ;  and,  as  the 
captain  had  determined,  before  two 
months  were  out,  to  fling  that  young 
woman  on  the  pnvt,  he  was  kind  to  her 
in  the  meanwhile:  people  always  are 
when  they  are  swindling  you,  or  medi- 
tating an  injury  against  you. 

The  poor  girl  had  much  too  high  an 
opinion  of  her  own  charms  to  suspect 
that  the  count  could  be  unfaithful  to 
them,  and  had  no  notiou  of  the  plot 
that  was  formed  against  her.  But  Air. 
Brock  had  ;  for  he  had  seeu  many 
times  a  gill  coach,  with  a  pair  of  fill 
white  horses  ambling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  and  the  captain  oa 
his  black  steed,  caracoUing  majestically 
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by  its  side;  and  he  had  remarked  a 
fat,  pudgy,  pale-haired  woman  treading 
heavily  down  the  stairs  of  the  assembly, 
leaning  on  the  captain's  arm  :  all  these 
Mr.  Brock  had  seen,  not  without  re- 
flection. Tndeed,  the  count  one  day, 
in  great  good-humour,  had  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  about  speedily  to  purchase  a 
regiment;  when,  by  his  great  gods, 
Mr.  Brock  should  have  a  pair  of  co- 
lours. Perhaps  this  promise  occasioned 
his  silence  to  Mrs.  Catherine  hitherto ; 
perhaps  he  never  would  have  peached 
at  all ;  and,  perhaps,  therefore,  this 
history  would  never  have  been  written, 
but  for  a  small  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred at  this  period. 

"  What  can  you  want  with  that 
drunken  old  corporal  always  about 
your  quarters?"  said  Mr.  Trippet  to 
the  count  one  day,  as  they  sat  over  their 
wine,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  company, 
at  the  captain's  rooms. 

"What!"  said  he,  "old  Brock? 
The  old  thief  has  been  more  useful  to 
me  than  many  a  better  man.  He  is 
brave  in  a  row  as  a  lion,  as  cunning  in 
intrigue  as  a  fox;  he  can  nose  a  dun 
at  an  inconceivable  distance,  and  scent 
out  a  pretty  woman  be  she  behind  ever 
so  many  stone  walls.  If  a  gentleman 
wants  a  good  rascal  now,  I  can  re- 
commend him ;  I  am  going  to  reform, 
you  know,  and  must  turn  liim  out  of 
my  service.'' 

"And  pretty  Mrs.  Cat ?" 

"  O  curse  pretty  Mrs.  Cat!  she 
may  go  too." 

"And  the  brat?" 

"  Why,  you  have  parishes,  and  what 
not,  here  in  England.  Kgad  !  if  a 
gentleman  were  called  upon  to  keep 
all  his  children,  there  would  be  no 
living ;  no,  stop  my  vitals  1  Croesus 
couldn't  stand  it." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Trippet ; 
"  you  are  right ;  and  when  a  gentleman 
marries,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  give 
up  such  low  connexions  as  are  useful 
when  he  is  a  bachelor." 

"  Of  course ;  and  give  them  up  I 
will,  when  the  sweet  Mrs.  Dripping  is 
mine.  As  for  the  girl,  you  can  have 
her,  Tom  Trippet,  if  you  take  a  fancy 
to  her ;  and  as  for  the  corporal,  he 
may  be  handed  over  to  my  successor 
in  Cutts's,— for  f  will  have  a  regiment 
to  myself,  that's  poz ;  and  to  take  with 
me  such  a  swindling,  pimping,  thiev- 
ing, brandy-faced  rascal  as  this  Brock 
will  never  do.    Egad  !  he's  a  disgrace 


to  the  service.  As  it  is,  I've  often  a 
mind  to  have  the  superannuated  vaga- 
bond drummed  out  of  the  corps." 

Although  this  resume  of  Mr.  Brock's 
character  and  accomplishments  was 
very  just,  it  came,  perhaps,  with  an  ill 
grace  from  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Maximilian,  who  had  profited  by  all 
his  qualities,  and  who  certainly  would 
never  have  given  this  opinion  of  them, 
had  he  known  that  the  door  of  his 
dining  parlour  was  open,  and  that  the 
gallant  corporal,  who  was  in  the  pass- 
age, could  hear  every  syllable  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  his  commanding  officer. 
We  shall  not  say,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  story-books,  that  Mr.  Brock  list- 
ened with  a  flashing  eye,  and  a  dis- 
tended nostril ;  that  his  chest  heaved 
tumultuously,  and  that  his  hand  fell 
down  mechanically  to  his  side,  where 
it  played  with  the  brass  handle  of  his 
sword.  Mr.  Kean  would  have  gone 
through  most  of  these  bodily  exercises, 
had  he  been  acting  the  part  of  a  villain, 
enraged  and  disappointed  like  Cor- 
poral Brock ;  but  that  gentleman  walked 
away  without  any  gestures  of  any  kind, 
and  as  gently  as  possibly.  "  He'll  turn 
me  out  of  the  regiment,  will  he  ?" 
says  he,  quite  piano ;  and  then  added 
icon  molto  espressione),  "  I'll  do  for 
him." 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  how  gene- 
rally, in  cases  of  this  nature,  gentlemen 
stick  to  their  word. 

Chap.  III. 

In  which  n  narcotic  is  administered,  and 
a  greut  deul  of  genteel  society  de- 
picted. 

When  the  corporal,  who  had  re- 
treated to  the  street  door  immediately 
on  hearing  the  above  conversation,  re- 
turned to  the  captain's  lodgings,  and 
paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Catherine,  he 
found  that  lady  in  high  good-humour. 
The  count  had  been  with  her,  she  said, 
along  with  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Trip- 
pet ;  had  promised  her  twelve  yards  of 
the  lace  she  coveted  so  much  ;  had 
vowed  that  the  child  should  have  as 
much  more  for  a  cloak ;  and  had  not 
left  her  until  he  had  sat  with  her  for  an 
hour,  or  more,  over  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  he  made  on  purpose  for  her. 
Mr.  Trippet  stayed,  too.  "  A  mighty 
pleasant  man," said  she,  "only  not  very 
wise,  and  seemingly  a  good  deal  in 
liquor." 

"  A  good  deal,  indeed  1"  said  the 
corporal ;  "  he  was  so  tipsy  just  now, 
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thai  he  could  hardly  stand.  lie  and 
his  honour  were  talking  to  Nan  Fan- 
tail,  in  the  market-place  ;  and  she 
pulled  Trippet's  wig  off,  for  wauling  to 
kiss  her." 

"  The  nasty  fellow  1"  said  Mrs.  Cat, 
"  to  demean  himself  with  such  low 
people  as  Nan  Fantail,  indeed  I  Why, 
upon  ray  conscience  now,  corporal,  it 
was  but  an  hour  ago  that  Mr.  Trip  pet 
swore  he  never  saw  such  a  pair  of  eyes 
as  mine,  and  would  like  to  cut  the 
captains  throat  for  the  love  of  me. 
Nan  Fantail  indeed  I" 

"  Nail's  an  honest  girl,  Madam  Ca- 
therine, and  was  a  yreat  favourite  of 
the  captains  before  some  one  else  came 
in  his  way.  No  one  can  say  a  word 
against  Iter — not  a  word." 

"  And  pray,  corporal,  who  ever  did  ?" 
said  Mr*.  Cat,  rather  offended-  "A 
nasty,  angry  slut  1  I  wonder  what  the 
men  can  see  in  her." 

"  She  has  got  a  smart  way  with  her, 
sure  enough  ;  it's  what  amuses  the 
men,  and  " 

44  And  what  ?  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  my  Max  is  fond  of  her  now  Vf 
said  Mrs.  Catherine,  looking  very 
fierce. 

"  O  no ;  not  at  all ;  uot  of  Aery- 
that  is  " 

"  Not  of  her  /"  screamed  she ;  "  Of 
whom,  then  ?" 

44  O,  pshal  nonsense;  of  you,  my 
dear,  to  be  sure;  who  else  should  he 
care  for?  And,  besides, what  business 
is  it  of  mine  V  And  herewith  the  cor- 
poral began  whistling*  as  if  he  would 
have  no  more  ofthe  conversation.  But 
Mrs.  Cat  was  not  to  be  satisfied, — not 
she,  and  carried  on  her  cross  ques- 
tions. 

44  Why,  look  you,"  said  the  cor- 
poral, after  parrying  many  of  these, — 
**  why,  look  you.  I'm  an  old  fool, 
Catherine,  and  I  must  blab.  That 
man  has  been  the  best  friend  I  ever 
had,  and  so  I  was  quiet;  but  I  can't 
keep  it  in  any  longer, — no,  hang  me  if 
I  can.  It's  my  belief  he's  acting  like 
a  rascal  by  you  :  he  deceives  you,  Ca- 
therine ;  he's  a  scoundrel,  Airs.  Hall, 
that's  the  truth  on't." 

Catherine  prayed  him  to  tell  ail  he 
knew ;  and  he  resumed. 

"  lie  wants  you  off  his  hands ;  he's 
sick  of  you,  and  so  brought  here  that 
fool  Tom  Trippet,  who  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  you.  lie  has  not  the  courage 
to  turn  you  out  of  doors  like  a  man, 
though  in  doors  he  can  treat  you  like  a 


beast*  But  I'll  tell  you  what  bell  do 
In  a  month  lie  will  go  to  Coventry,  or 
pretend  to  go  there,  on  recruiuog  bu- 
siness. No  such  thing,  Mrs.  Mali,  he's 
going  on  marriage  business,  and  he'U 
leave  you  without  a  farthing,  to  start  e 
or  to  rot,  for  him.  It's  all  arranged.  I 
tell  you ;  in  a  month,  you  are  to  be 
starved  into  becoming  Tom  Trippet's 
mistress  ;  and  his  honour  is  to  marry 
rich  Miss  Drippings,  the  twenty  thou- 
sand-pounder from  London  ;  and  to 
purchase  a  regiment ;  —  and  to  gel  old 
Brock  drummed  out  of  Cutts  s,  too," 
said  the  corporal,  under  Ins  breath. 
But  lie  might  have  spoken  out,  if  he 
chose;  for  the  poor  young  woman  ru  i 
sunk  on  the  ground  in  a  real  honest 
fit. 

"  I  thought  I  should  give  it  her," 

said  Mr.  Brock,  as  he  procured  a  glass 

of  water ;  and,  lifting  her  oo  to  a  sob, 

sprinkled  the  same  over  her.   44  Han^ 

it  1  how  pretty  she  is." 

•         ♦         *  • 

VVhen  Mrs.  Catherine  came  to  her- 
self again,  Brock's  toue  with  her  was 
kind, and  almost  feeling.  Nor  did  die 
poor  wench  herself  indulge  in  any 
subsequent  shtverings  and  hysterics, 
such  as  usually  follow  the  minting  fits 
of  persons  of  higher  degree.  She 
pressed  him  for  further  explanations, 
which  he  gave,  and  to  which  she  list- 
ened with  a  great  deal  of  calmness; 
uor  did  many  tears,  sobs,  sighs,  or  ex- 
clamations of  sorrow  or  aoger,  escape 
from  her;  only  when  the  corporal  was 
taking  his  leave,  and  said  to  her,  point' 
blank,—"  Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  and 
what  do  you  intend  to  do !"  She  did 
not  reply  a  word;  but  gave  a  1©ol 
which  made  him  exclaim,  on  leaving 
the  room, — 

44  By  heavens !  the  woman  mean? 
murder!    I  would  not  be  the  Hok>- 

S hemes  to  lie  by  the  side  of  sock  a 
udith  as  that  —  not  I ;"  and  he  went 
his  way,  immersed  in  deep  thought. 
When  the  captain  returned  at  night, 
she  did  not  speak  to  him ;  and  when 
be  swore  at  her  for  being  sulky,  she 
only  said  she  had  a  headach,  and  was 
dreadfully  ill ;  with  which  excuse 
Adolphus  Gustavus  seemed  satisfied, 
and  left  her  to  herself  and  her  child. 

lie  saw  her  the  next  moruiitg  for  a 
moment ;  he  was  going  a-shooting. 

Catherine  lad  uo  friend,  as  is  usual 
in  tragedies  and  romances, —  no  mys- 
terious sorceress  of  her  acquaintance 
to  whom  she  could  apply  for  poison,— 
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so  she  went  simply  to  the  apothecaries, 
preloading  at  each  that  she  had  a  dread- 
ful toothach,  and  procuring  from  them 
as  much  laudanum  as  she  thought 
would  suit  her  purpose. 

When  she  went  home  again,  she 
seemed  almost  gay.  Air.  Brock  com- 
plimented her  upon  the  alteration  of 
her  apjxMrance ;  and  she  was  enabled 
to  receive  the  captain  at  his  return 
from  shoot iug  in  such  a  manner  as 
made  him  remark,  that  she  had  got  rid 
of  her  sulks  of  the  morning,  and  might 
sup  with  litem,  if  she  chose  to  keep 
her  good -humour.  The  supper  was 
got  ready,  and  the  gentlemen  had  the 
punch-bowl  when  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
— Airs.  Catherine,  with  her  delicate 
hands,  preparing  the  liquor. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  con- 
versation that  took  place,  or  to  reckon 
the  number  of  bowls  that  were  emptied, 
or  to  tell  how  Mr.  Trippet,  who  was 
one  of  the  guests,  and  declined  to  play 
at  cards  when  some  of  ibe  others  began, 
chose  to  remain  by  Mrs.  Catherine's 
side,  and  make  violent  love  to  her. 
AH  this  might  be  told,  and  the  account, 
however  feilhful,  would  not  be  very 
pleasing.  No,indeed ;  and  here,though, 
we  are,  only  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
history,  and  feel  almost  sick  of  the  cha- 
racters that  appear  in  it,  and  ihe  ad- 
ventures which  they  are  called  upon  to 
go  through.  But  how  can  we  help  our- 
selves? The  public  will  hear  of  nothing 
but  rogues ;  and  U»e  only  way  in  which 
poor  authors,  who  must  live,  can  act 
honestly  by  the  public  and  themselves, 
is  to  paint  such  thieves  as  they  are ; 
not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water  thieves, 
but  real  downright  scoundrels,  leading 
scoundrelly  lives,  drunken,  profligate, 
dissolute,  low,  as  scoundrels  will  be, 
They  don't  quote  Plato,  like  Eugene 
Aram ;  or  live  like  gentlemen,  and  sing 
the  pleasanlest  ballads  in  the  world, 
like  jolly  DickTurpin;  or  prate  eter- 
nally about  r»  like  that  precious 
canting  Maliravers,  whom  we  all  of  us 
have  read  about  and  pitied ;  or  die 
white-washed  saints,  like  poor  Biss 
Dadsy,  in  QUvcr  Twist.  No,  my  dear 
madam,  you  and  your  daughters  have 
no  right  to  admire  and  sympathise  with 
any  such  persons,  fictitious  or  real ; 
you  ought  to  be  made  oordially  to  de- 
test, scorn,  loathe,  abhor,  and  abomi- 
nate all  people  of  this  kidney.  Men 
of  genius,  like  those  whose  works  we 
have  above  alluded  to,  have  no  busi- 


ness to  make  these  characters  interest- 
ing or  agreeable  >  to  be  feeding  your 
morbid  fancies,  or  indulging  their  own, 
with  such  monstrous  food.  X'or  our 
parts,  young  ladies,  we  beg  you  to 
bottle  up  your  tears,  and  not  waste  a 
single  drop  of  them,  on  any  one  of  the 
heroes  or  heroines  in  this  history  :  they 
are  all  rascals,  every  soul  of  them,  and 
behave  "  as  sich."  Keep  your  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  deserve  it :  don't 
carry  it,for  preference,  to  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  grow  maudlin  over  the  company 
assembled  there. 

Just,  then,  have  the  kindness  to 
fancy  that  the  conversation,  which  took 
place  over  the  bowls  of  punch  which 
Mrs.  Catherine  prepared,  was  such  its 
might  be  expected  to  take  place,  where 
the  host  was  a  dissolute,  dare-devil, 
libertine  captain  of  dragoons,  the  guests 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  class, 
and  the  hostess,  a  young  woman  ori- 
ginally from  a  country  alehouse,  and 
for  the  present  mistress  to  the  enter- 
tainer of  the  society.  They  talked,  and 
they  drank,  and  They  grew  tipsy  ;  and 
very  little  worth  hearing  occurred  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  whole  evening. 
Mr.  Brock  officiated,  half  as  the  ser- 
vant, half  as  the  companion  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Thomas  Trippet  made 
violent  love  to  Mrs.  Catherine,  while 
her  lord  and  master  was  playing  at 
dice  widi  the  other  gentlemen ;  and  on 
this  night,  strange  to  say,  the  captain's 
fortune  seemed  to  desert  him.  The 
Warwickshire  squire,  from  whom  he 
bad  won  60  much,  had  an  amazing 
run  of  good  luck.  The  captain  called 
perpetually  for  more  drink,  and  higher 
stakes,  and  lost  almost  every  throw. 
Three  hundred,  four  hundred,  six  hun- 
dred, all  his  winnings  of  the  previous 
months,  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  corporal 
looked  on,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
seemed  very  grave,  as,  sum  by  sum, 
the  squjre  scored  down  the  counts 
losses  on  the  paper  before  him. 

Mast  of  the  company  had  taken  their 
hats  and  staggered  off.  The  squire  and 
Mr.  Trippet  were  the  only  two  that  re- 
mained, the  latter  still  remaining  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  s  sofa  and  table  ;  and 
as  she,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been 
employed  all  the  evening  in  mixing 
the  liquor  for  the  gamesters,  he  was  at 
the  head-quarters  of  love  and  drink, 
and  bad  swallowed  so  much  of  each 
as  hardly  to  be  able  to  speak. 
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The  dice  went  rattling  on  ;  the 
candles  were  burning  dim,  with  great 
long  wicks.  Mr.  Trippet  could  hardly 
see  the  captain,  and  thought,  as  far  as 
his  muzzy  reason  would  let  him,  that 
the  captain  could  not  see  him ;  so  he 
rose  from  his  chair  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  fell  down  on  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa. 
His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  lace  was  pale, 
his  jaw  hung  down  ;  and  he  flung  out 
his  arms,  and  said,  in  a  maudlin  voice, 
"  O  you  byoo-oo-oo-tiffle  Cathrine,  I 
must  have  a  kick-kick-iss." 

"  Beast!"  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  and 
pushed  him  away.  The  drunken  wretch 
fell  off  the  sofa,  and  on  to  the  floor, 
where  he  stayed ;  and,  after  snorting 
out  some  unintelligible  sounds,  went 
to  sleep. 

The  dice  went  rattling  on  ;  the 
candles  were  burning  dim,  with  great 
long  wicks. 

'*  Seven's  the  main,"  cried  the  count. 
"  Four.  Three  to  two  against  the 
caster." 

"  Ponies,"  said  the  Yorkshire  squire. 

Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  clatter, 
nine.  Clap,  clap,  clap,  clap,  eleven. 
Clutter,  clutter,  clutter,  clutter :  "  Seven 
it  is,"  says  the  Yorkshire  squire ;  "  that 
makes  eight  hundred,  count." 

"  One  throw  for  two  hundred,"  said 
the  count.  "  But,  stop  ;  Cat,  give  us 
some  more  punch." 

Mrs.  Cat  came  forward  ;  she  looked 
a  little  pale,  and  her  hand  trembled 
somewhat.  "  Here  is  the  punch,  Max," 
said  she.  It  was  steaming  hot,  in  a 
large  glass.  "  Don't  drink  it  all,"  said 
she ;  "  leave  me  some." 

"  How  dark  it  is,"  said  the  count, 
eyeing  it. 

"  It's  the  brandy,"  says  Cat. 

"  Well,  here  goes !  Squire,  curse 
you  !  here's  your  health,  and  bad  luck 
to  you  !"  and  he  gulped  off  more  than 
half  of  the  liquor  at  a  draught.  But 
presently  he  put  down  the  glass,  and 
cried, "  What  infernal  poison  is  this, 
Cat  r 

"  Poison  1"  said  she,  u  it's  no  poison. 
Give  me  the  glass  ;"  and  she  pledged 
Max,  and  drunk  a  little  of  it.  "  Tis 
good  punch,  Max,  and  of  my  brewing; 
I  don't  think  you  will  ever  get  any 
better."  And  she  went  back  to  the 
sofa  again,  and  sate  down,  and  looked 
at  the  players. 

Mr.  Brock  looked  at  her  white  face 
and  fixed  eyes  with  a  grim  kind  of 
curiosity.    The  count  sputtered,  and 


cursed  the  horrid  taste  of  die  poach 
still ;  but  he  presently  took  the  bat, 

As  before,  the  squire  beat  him ;  uri 
having  booked  his  winnings,  rose  ftoa 
table  as  well  as  he  might,  and  be* 
sought  Corporal  Brock  to  lead  bin 
down  stairs,  which  Mr.  Brock  did. 

Liquor  had  evidently  stupified  the 
count ;  he  sat  with  his  head  between 
his  hands,  muttering  wildly  about  ill* 
luck,  seven's  the  main,  bad  punch, 
and  so  on.  The  street  door  banned  io ; 
and  the  steps  of  Brock  and  tbe  squire 
were  heard,  until  they  could  be  bean] 
no  more. 

"  Max,"  said  she ;  but  he  did  w* 
answer.  "  Max,"  said  she  again,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*'  Curse  you,"  said  that  gentleman, 
"  keep  off,  and  don't  be  laying  year 
paws  upon  me.  Go  to  bed,  you  jade, 
or  to  — ,  for  what  I  care;  ana  give  mc 
first  some  more  punch— a  gallon  more 
punch,  do  you  hear?" 

The  gentleman,  by  the  curses  at  the 
commencement  of  this  little  speech, 
and  the  request  contained  at  the  eod 
of  it,  shewed  that  his  losses  vexed  him, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  forget  then 
temporarily. 

"  Oh,  Max  1"  whimpered  Mrs.  Cat, 
«  you  —  don't  —  want  —  any  more 
punch  ?" 

«  Don't !  Shan't  I  be  druok  in  ny 
own  house,  you  cursed  whitnpenoc 
jade,  you  ?  Get  out  1"  And  with  this 
the  captain  proceeded  to  administer  a 
blow  upon  Mrs.  Catherine's  cheek. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  she  did  not 
avenge  it,  or  seek  to  do  so,  as  on  ibe 
many  former  occasions  when  dispute* 
of  this  nature  had  arisen  between  the 
count  and  her ;  but  now  Mr*.  Cit- 
rine fell  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  pitifully  in  the 
count's  face,  cried,  "  O  count,  forgive 
me,  forgive  me  1" 

"  Forgive  you  !  What  for  ?  Becaos* 
I  slapped  your  face?  Ha,  ha!  HJ 
forgive  you  again,  if  you  don't  mind. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  r  said  she,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  '*  it  isn't  that.  H1*- 
dear  Max,  will  you  forgive  nw?  " 
isn't  the  blow -I  don't  mind  tbat; 
it's  " 

"  It's  what  ?  you  —  maudlin  fool ! 

"  It's  the  punch  /" 

The  count,  who  was  more  than  W' 
seas-over,  here  assumed  an  air  of  m*J 
tipsy  gravity.   "  The  punch !  No» 1 
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never  will  forgive  you  that  last  glass  of 
punch.  Of  all  Lite  foul,  beastly  drinks 
I  ever  tasted,  iliat  was  the  worst. 
No,  I  never  will  forgive  you  that 
punch." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  it  isn't  that !" 
said  she. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  that,  —  you.  That 
punch,  I  my  that  punch  was  no  better 
thau  paw — aw— oisou."  And  here  the 
count's  head  sunk  back,  and  he  fell  to 
snore. 

u  It  teas  poison  /"  said  she. 

"  Whatr  screamed  he,  waking  up 
at  once,  and  ap timing  her  away  from 
him,  "  what,  you  infernal  murderess, 
liave  you  killed  me  ?" 

"  O  Max  I— don't  kill  me,  Max :  it 
was  laudanum—indeed  it  was.  You 
were  going  to  be  married,  and  I  was 
furious,  and  I  went  and  got  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fiend/' 
roared  out  the  count ;  and  with  more 
pretence  of  mind  than  politeness,  he 
flung  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  (and, 
indeed,  the  glass  with  it)  at  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Catherine.  But  lite  poisoned 
c  I  ml  ice  missed  its  mark,  and  fell  right 
on  the  nose  of  Mr.  Tom  Trippet,  who 
was  left  asleep  and  unobserved  under 
the  table. 

Bleeding,  staggering,  swearing,  in- 
deed a  ghastly  sight,  up  sprung  Mr. 
Tripn  et,  and  drew  his  rapier :  "  Come 
on, '  says  iie ;  "  never  say  die !  What's 
the  row  ?  I'm  ready  for  a  dozen  of  you." 
And  he  made  many  blind  and  furious 
passes  about  the  room. 

"  Curse  you,  we'll  die  together !" 
shouted  tike  count,  as  he  too  pulled  out 
Ims  toledo,  and  sprung  at  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine. 

"  Help !  murder !  thieves  J"  shrieked 
she :  '« save  me,  Mr. Trippet,  save  ine !" 
aud  she  placed  that  gentleman  between 
herself  and  the  count,  and  then  made 
for  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  and  gained 
it,  and  boiled  it. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  Trippet,"  roared 
the  count,  "  out  of  the  way,  you 
drunken  beast!  I'll  murder  her,  I 
will-I'll  have  the  devil's  life."  And 
litre  he  gave  a  swinging  cut  at  Mr. 
Trippet  s  sword,  which  sent  the  weapon 
whirling  clean  out  of  his  hand,  and 
through  a  window  into  the  street. 

w  Take  my  life,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Trippet :  ««  I'm  drunk,  but  I'm  a  man, 
and,  damme,  will  never  say  die." 

"  1  don't  want  your  life,  you  stupid 
fool,  ileark  you,  Trippet,  wake  and 
l)e  sober,  if  you  can.  That  woman 
voi..  xix.  no.  cxiv. 


lias  heard  of  my  marriage  with  Miss 
Brisket." 

<;  Twenty  thousand  pound,"  ejacu- 
lated Trippet. 

"  She  has  been  jealous,  I  tell  you, 
and  poisoned  us.  She  lias  put  laudanum 
into  the  punch." 

"  What,  in  my  punch  ?"  said  Trippet, 
growing  quite  sober,  and  losing  his 
courage ;  *'  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !" 

"  Don't  stand  howling  there,  but 
run  for  a  doctor ;  'tis  our  oidy  chance." 
And  away  ran  Mr.  Trippet,  as  if  the 
deuce  were  at  bis  heels. 

The  count  had  forgotten  his  mur- 
derous intentions  regardiug  his  mis- 
tress, or  had  deferred  them,  at  least, 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
pressing  danger.  And  it  roust  be  said, 
in  the  braise  of  a  man  who  had  fought 
for  and  against  Marlborough  and  lal- 
lard,  that  his  courage  in  this  trying  and 
novel  predicament  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  him,  but  that  he  shewed  the 
greatest  daring,  as  well  as  ingenuity,  in 
meeting  and  averting  the  danger,  lie 
flew  to  the  sideboard,  where  were  the 
relics  of  a  supper,  and  seizing  the 
musUird  and  salt  pots,  and  a  bottle  of 
oil,  he  emptied  them  all  into  a  jug, 
into  which  lie  further  poured  a  vast 
quantity  of  hot  water.  This  pleasing 
mixture  he  then,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  placed  to  his  lips,  and  swal- 
lowed as  much  of  it  as  nature  would 
allow  him.  But  when  he  had  imbibed 
about  a  quart,  the  anticipated  effect 
was  produced,  and  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  power  of  this  ingenious  extempo- 
raneous emetic,  to  get  rid  of  much  of 
the  poison  which  Mrs.  Catherine  had 
administered  to  him. 

lie  was  employed  in  these  efforts 
when  the  doctor  entered,  along  with 
Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Trippet,  who  was 
not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
poisoned  punch  had  not  in  all  proba- 
bility been  given  to  him.  He  was  re- 
commended to  take  some  of  the  count's 
mixture,  as  a  precautionary  measure ; 
but  this  he  refused,  and  retired  home, 
leaving  the  count  under  charge  of  the 
physician  and  his  faithful  corporal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  fur- 
ther remedies  were  employed  by  them 
to  restore  the  captain  to  health ;  but 
after  some  time  the  doctor,  pronouncing 
that  the  danger  was,  he  hoped,  averted, 
recommended  that  his  patient  should 
be  put  to  bed,  and  that  somebody 
should  sit  by  him,  which  Brock  pro- 
mised to  do. 

3  * 
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"  That  she  devil  will  murder  me,  if 
you  don't,"  gasped  the  poor  count. 
"  You  must  turn  her  out  of  the  bed- 
room, or  break  opeu  the  door,  if  she 
refuses  to  let  you  in." 

And  this  step  was  found  lo  be  neces- 
sary; for,  after  shouting  many  times, 
and  in  vain,  Mr.  Brock  found  a  small 
iron  bar  (indeed,  he  had  the  instrument 
for  many  days  in  his  pocket),  and 
forced  the  lock.  Hie  room  was  empty, 
the  window  was  open,  the  pretty  bar- 
maid of  the  Bugle  had  fled. 

«  Hie  chest,"  said  the  count,  "  is 
the  chest  safe?" 

The  corporal  flew  to  the  bed,  under 
which  it  was  screwed,  and  looked,  and 
said,  "  It  is  safe,  thank  Heaven!" 
The  window  was  closed.  The  captain, 
who  was  too  weak  to  stand  without 
help,  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed. 
The  corporal  sat  down  by  his  side; 
slumber  stole  over  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
tient; and  his  wakeful  nurse  marked 
with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  the 

beneficent  restorer  of  health. 

•  *         »  » 

When  the  captain  awoke,  as  he  did 
sometime  afterwards,  he  found,  very 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  a  gag  had 
been  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  that  the 
corporal  was  in  the  act  of  wheeling  his 
bed  to  another  part  of  the  room.  lie 
attempted  to  move,  and  gave  utterance 
to  such  unintelligible  sounds  as  could 
issue  through  a  sUk  handkerchief. 

"  If  your  honour  stirs  or  cries  out  in 
the  least,  I  will  cut  your  honours 
throat,"  said  the  corporal. 

And  then,  having  recourse  to  his 
iron  bar  (the  reader  will  now  see  why 
he  was  provided  with  such  an  imple- 
ment, for  he  had  been  meditating  this 
coup  for  some  days),  he  proceeded  first 
to  attempt  to  burst  the  lock  of  the  little 
iron  chest  in  which  the  count  kept  his 
treasure ;  and  failing  in  this,  to  unscrew 
it  from  the  ground,  which  operation  he 
performed  satisfactorily. 

u  You  see,  count,"  said  he,  calmly, 
"  when  rogues  fall  out,  there's  the  deuce 
to  pay.  You'll  have  me  drummed  out 
of  the  regiment,  will  you  ?  I'm  going 
to  leave  it  of  my  own  accord,  look  you, 
and  to  live  like  a  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  my  davs.  Schlafen  sie  wohl,  uoble 
captain,  ooti  repot.  The  squire  will  be 
with  you  pretty  early  in  the  morning, 

to  ask  for  the  money  you  owe  him." 

•  •         *  « 

With  these  sarcastic  observations 
Mr.  Brock  depaited,  not  by  the  win- 


dow, as  Mrs.  Catherine  had  done,  but 
by  the  door,  quietly,  and  so  into  ikt 
street.  And  when,  the  next  morning, 
the  doctor  came  lo  visit  his  patient,  he 
brought  with  him  a  story  bow,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  Mr.  Brock  had  rouse: 
the  hostler  at  the  stables  where  the 
captain's  hones  were  kepi— had  told 
him  that  Mrs.  Catherine  had  poisoned 
the  count,  and  had  run  off  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  bow  lie  and  all 
lovers  of  justice  ought  10  scour  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal.  For 
this  end  Mr.  Brock  mounted  the  count's 
best  horse — that  very  animal  oo  whiCL 
he  had  carried  away  Mrs.  Catherine ; 
and  thus,  on  a  single  night,  Count 
Maximilian  had  lost  his  mistress,  bis 
money,  his  horse,  his  corporal,  and  was 
very  near  losiug  his  life. 

Chap.  IV. 

In  which  Mrs.  Catherine  becomes  an 
honest  woman  as^in. 

In  this  woful  plight,  moneyless 
wifeless,  horseless,  corporal  less,  with  a 
gag  in  his  mouth  and  a  rope  round  bis 
body,  are  we  compelled  to  leave  the 
gallant  Galgenstein,  until  his  friends 
and  the  progress  of  this  history  shall 
deliver  him  from  his  durance.  Mr. 
Brock's  adventures  on  the  captain's 
horse  must  likewise  be  pretermitted; 
for  it  is  our  business  to  follow  Mrs. 
Catherine  through  the  window  by  which 
she  made  her  escape,  and  among  the 
various  diauces  dial  befel  her. 

She  had  one  cause  to  congratulate 
herself,— that  she  had  not  her  baby  at 
her  back, — for  the  infant  was  safely 
housed  under  the  care  of  a  nurse  to 
whom  the  captain  was  answerable. 
Beyond  this  her  prospects  were  but 
dismal ;  no  home  to  fly  to,  but  a  few 
shillings  in  her  pocket,  and  a  whole 
heap  of  injuries  and  dark  revengeful 
thoughts  in  ber  bosom  :  it  was  a  sad 
task  to  her  to  look  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  Whither  was  she  to  fly? 
How  to  live  ?  What  good  chance  was 
to  befriend  her  ?  There  was  an  angel 
watching  over  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Cat — 
not  a  good  one,  I  think,  but  one  of 
those  from  that  unnameable  place,  who 
have  their  many  subjects  here  on  earth, 
and  often  are  pleased  to  extricate  them 
from  worse  perplexities. 

Mrs.  Cat,  now,  had  not  commuted 
murder,  but  as  bad  as  murder ;  and  as 
she  felt  not  the  smallest  repentance  ui 
her  heart,  as  she  had,  in  the  course  of 
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her  life  and  connexion  with  the  captain, 
performed  and  gloried  in  a  number  of 
wicked  coquetries,  idlenesses,  vanities, 
lies,  fits  of  auger,  slanders,  foul  abuses, 
and  what  not,  she  was  fairly  bound 
over  to  this  dark  angel  whom  we  have 
alluded  to ;  and  be  dealt  with  her,  and 
aided  her,  as  one  of  his  own  children. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  this 
strait,  he  appeared  to  her  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  gentleman  in  black,  and  made 
her  sign  her  name  in  blood  to  a  docu- 
ment conveying  over  to  him  her  soul, 
in  exchange  for  certain  conditions  to  be 
performed  by  him.  Such  diabolical 
bargains  have  always  appeared  to  me 
unworthy  of  the  astute  personage  who 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to 
them,  and  who  would  scarcely  be  fool 
enough  to  pay  dearly  for  that  which  he 
can  have  in  a  few  years  for  nothing. 
It  is  not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  a 
demon  of  darkness  appeared  to  Mrs. 
Cat,  and  led  her  into  a  flaming  chariot, 
harnessed  by  dragons,  and  careering 
through  air,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
leagues  a  minute.  No  such  thing :  the 
vehicle  that  was  sent  to  aid  her  was  one 
of  a  much  more  vulgar  description. 

The  "  Liverpool  carryvan,"  then, 
which  in  the  year  1706  used  to  per- 
form the  journey  between  London  and 
that  place  in  ten  days,  left  Birmingham 
about  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Catherine  bad 
quitted  that  town  ;  and  as  she  sat 
weeping  ou  a  hill-side,  and  plunged 
in  bitter  meditation,  the  lumbering, 
jingling  vehicle  overtook  her.  The 
coachman  was  marching  by  the  side  of 
his  horses,  and  encouraging  them  to 
maintain  their  pace  of  two  miles  an 
hour ;  the  passengers  had  some  of  them 
left  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  walk  up  the 
hill ;  and  the  carriage  had  arrived  at 
the  top  of  it,  and,  meditating  a  brisk 
trot  down  the  declivity,  waited  there 
until  the  lagging  passengers  should 
arrive ;  when  Jehu,  casting  a  good- 
natured  glance  upon  Mrs.  Catherine, 
asked  the  pretty  maid  whence  she  was 
come,  and  whether  she  would  like  a 
ride  in  his  carriage.  To  the  latter  of 
which  questions  Mrs.  Catherine  replied 
truly  yes ;  to  the  former,  her  answer 
was  that  she  had  come  from  Stratford, 
whereas,  as  we  very  well  know,  she  had 
lately  quitted  Birmingham. 

"  Hast  thee  seen  a  woman  pass  this 
way,  on  a  black  horse,  with  a  large  bag 
of  goold  over  the  saddle  ?"  said  Jehu, 
when  he,  the  passengers,  and  Mrs.  Cat, 
were  mounted  upon  the  roof  of  the  coach. 


"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  Nor  a  trooper  on  another  horse 
after  her  —  no  ?  Well,  there  be  a  mor- 
tal row  down  Birmingham  way  about 
sich  a  one.  She  have  killed,  they  say, 
nine  gentlemen  at  supper,  and  have 
strangled  a  German  prince  in  bed. 
She  have  robbed  him  of  twenty  thou- 
sand guineas,  and  have  rode  away  on 
a  black  horse." 

"  That  can't  be  I,"  said  Mrs.  Cat, 
naively,  «  for  I  have  but  three  shillings 
and  a  groat." 

"  No,  it  can't  be  thee,  truly,  for 
where's  vour  bag  of  goold ;  and, 
besides,  thee  hast  got  too  pretty  a  face 
to  do  such  wicked  things  as  to  kill 
nine  gentlemen  and  strangle  a  German 
prince." 

"  Law,  coachman,"  said  Mrs.  Cat, 
blushing  archly,  " law,  coachman,  do 
you  think  so?"  The  girl  would  have 
been  pleased  with  a  compliment  even 
on  her  way  to  be  hanged ;  and  the 
parley  ended  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  step- 
ping into  the  carriage,  where  there  was 
room  for  eight  people  at  least,  and 
where  two  or  three  individuals  had 
already  taken  their  places. 

For  these  Mrs.  Catherine  had  in  the 
first  place  to  make  a  story,  which  she 
did,  and  a  very  glib  one  for  a  person  of 
her  years  and  education.  And  being 
asked  whither  she  was  bound,  and  how 
she  came  to  be  alone  of  a  morning  sit- 
ting by  a  road-side,  she  invented  a  neat 
history  suitable  to  the  occasion,  which 
elicited  much  interest  from  her  fellow- 
passengers  ;  one  in  particular,  a  young 
man,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face  under  her  hood,  was  very  tender 
in  his  attentions  to  her. 

But  whether  it  was  that  she  had 
been  too  much  fatigued  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  past  day  and  sleepless 
night,  or  whether  the  little  laudanum 
which  she  had  drunk  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously now  began  to  act  upon  tier, 
certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Cat  now  sud- 
denly grew  sick,  feverish,  and  extraor- 
dinarily sleepy ;  and  in  this  state  she 
continued  for  many  hours,  to  the  pity 
of  all  her  fellow-travellers.  At  length 
the  carryvan  reached  the  inn,  where 
horses  and  passengers  were  accustomed 
to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  to  dine ; 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  somewhat 
awakened  by  the  stir  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  friendly  voice  of  the  inn  servant 
welcoming  them  to  dinner.  The  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  smitten  by  her 
beauty  now  urged  her  very  politely  to 
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descend,  which,  taking  the  protection 
of  his  arm,  she  accordingly  did. 

He  made  some  very  gallant  speeches 
to  her  as  she  stepped  out;  and  she 
must  have  been  very  much  occupied 
by  them,  or  wrapt  up  in  her  own 
thoughts,  or  stupihed  by  sleep,  fever, 
and  opium,  for  she  did  not  take  any 
heed  of  the  place  into  which  she  was 
going,  which  had  she  done,  she  would 
probably  have  preferred  remaining  in 
the  coach,  dinnerless  and  ill.  Indeed, 
the  inn  into  which  she  was  about  to 
make  her  entrance  was  no  other  than 
the  Bugle,  from  which  she  set  forth  at 
the  commencement  of  this  history,  and 
which  then,  as  now,  was  kept  by  her 
relative,  the  thrifty  AJrs.  Score.  That 
good  landlady,  seeing  a  lady,  in  a 
smart  hood  and  cloak,  leaning,  as  if 
faint,  upon  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  appearance,  concluded  them  lo 
be  man  and  wife,  and  folks  of  quality 
too,  and  wiili  much  discrimination,  as 
well  as  sympathy,  led  them  through 
the  public  kitchen  lo  her  own  private 
parlour,  or  bar,  where  she  handed  the 
lady  an  armchair,  and  asked  what  she 
would  like  to  drink.  By  litis  time, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  very  moment  she 
heard  her  aunt's  voice,  Mrs.  Catherine 
was  aware  of  her  situation  ;  and  when 
her  companion  retired,  and  the  land- 
lady witii  much  officiousness  insisted 
on  removing  her  hood,  she  was  quite 
prepared  for  the  screech  of  surprise 
which  Mrs.  Score  gave  on  dropping  it, 
exclaiming, ««  Why,  Law  bless  us,  it's 
our  Catherine !'' 

"  I'm  very  ill,  and  tired,  aunt,"  said 
Cat ;  "  and  would  give  the  world  for  a 
few  hours'  sleep." 

'*  A  few  hours,  and  welcome,  my 
love,  and  a  snck-possett,  loo.  You  do 
look  sadly  tired,  and  poorly,  sure 
enough.  Ah,  Cat,  Cat!  you  great 
ladies  are  sad  rakes,  I  do  believe.  I 
wager  now,  that  with  all  your  balls,  and 
carriages,  and  fine  clothes,  you  are 
neither  so  happy  nor  so  well  as  when 
you  lived  with  your  poor  old  aunt,  who 
used  to  love  you  so."  And  with  these 
gentle  words,  and  an  embrace  or  two, 
which  Mrs.  Catlierine  wondered  at, and 
permitted,  she  was  conducted  to  that 
very  bed  which  the  count  had  occupied 
a  year  previously,  and  undressed,  and 
laid  in  it,  and  afi'ectionately  tucked  up, 
by  her  aunt,  who  marvelled  at  the 
fineness  of  her  clothes,  as  she  removed 
them  piece  by  piece ;  and  when  she 
saw  that  in  Mrs.  Catherine's  pocket 
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there  was  only  the  sum  of  three  and 
fourpence,  said,  archly,  "  there  was  no 
need  of  money,  for  the  captain  took 
care  of  that." 

Mrs.  Cat  did  not  undeceive  her,  and 
deceived  Mrs.  Score  certainly  was,— 
for  she  imagined  the  well-dressed  gen- 
tleman who  led  Cat  from  the  carriage 
was  no  oilier  than  the  count ;  and,  as 
she  had  heard,  from  time  to  time, ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  splendour  of 
the  establishment  which  he  kept  op, 
she  was  induced  to  look  upon  ber 
niece  with  the  very  highest  respect,  and 
to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  tine  lady. 
"  And  so  she  is  a  fine  lady,"  M«. 
Score  had  said  months  ago,  when  some 
of  these  flattering  stories  reached  ber, 
and  site  had  overcome  her  first  fury  at 
Catherine's  elopement.  "  The  &iri  was 
very  cruel  to  leave  me ;  but  we  must 
recollect  that  she  is  as  good  as  marred 
to  a  nobleman,  and  must  all  forget  aad 
forgive,  you  know." 

This  speech  had  been  made  to  Doc- 
tor Dobbs,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  pipe  and  a  tankard  at  the 
Bugle,  and  had  been'  roundly  repro- 
bated by  the  worthy  divine ;  who  told 
M  rs.  Score  that  the  crime  of  Catherine 
was  only  the  more  heinous,  if  it  had 
been  committed  from  interested  mo- 
tives ;  and  protested  that,  were  she  a 
princess,  he  would  never  speak  to  ber 
agaiu.  Mrs.  Score  thought  and  pro- 
nounced the  doctor's  opiuion  to  be  rerj 
bigoted ;  indeed,  she  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  have  a  marvellous  respect 
for  prosperity,  and  a  corresponding 
scorn  for  ill-fortune.  When,  therefore, 
she  returned  lo  the  public  room,  she 
went  graciously  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  led  Mrs.  Catherine  from  the  car- 
riage, and  with  a  knowing  curtsey  wel- 
comed him  to  the  Bugle,  told  him  thai 
his  lady  would  not  come  to  dinner,  but 
bade  her  say,  with  her  best  love  to  lib 
lordship,  that  the  ride  had  fatigued  her. 
and  that  she  would  lie  in  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

This  speech  was  received  with  much 
wonder  by  his  lordship,  who  was,  in- 
deed, no  other  than  a  Liverpool  tador 
going  to  London  to  learn  fashions; 
but  he  only  smiled,  and  did  not  unde- 
ceive the  landlady,  wbo  herself  *enl 
off,  smilingly,  to  bustle  about  dinaer. 

The  two  or  three  hours  allotted  to 
that  meal  by  the  liberal  coach  masters^ 
those  days  passed  away, and  Mr.  Cw<*- 
man,  declaring  that  his  horses  were 
now  rested  euough,  and  that  they  had 
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twelve  miles  to  ride,  put  the  steeds  to, 
and  summoned  the  passengers.  Mrs. 
Score,  who  had  seen  with  much  satis- 
faction that  her  niece  was  really  ill,  and 
her  fever  more  violent,  and  hoped  to 
have  her  for  many  days  an  inmate  in 
her  house,  now  came  forward,  and  cast- 
ing upon  lite  Liverpool  tailor  a  look  of 
profound  but  respectful  melancholy, 
said,  "  My  lord  (for  I  recollect  your 
lordship  quite  well),  the  lady  up  stairs 
is  so  ill,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  move 
her :  had  I  not  better  tell  coachman  to 
take  down  your  lordship's  trunks,  and 
the  lady's,  and  make  you  a  bed  in  the 
next  room  V 

Very  much  to  her  surprise,  this  pro- 
position was  received  with  a  roar  of 
laughter.  **  Madam/'  said  the  person 
addressed,  "  I'm  not  a  lord,  but  a 
tailor  and  draper ;  and  as  for  that 
young  woman,  before  to-day  I  never 
set  eyes  on  her." 

"  What  r*  screamed  out  Mrs.  Score, 
"  are  not  you  the  count  ?    Do  you 

mean  to  say  that  you  aVt  Cat's  ? 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't 
order  her  bed,  and  that  you  won't  pay 
this  here  little  bill?"  And  with  this 
she  produced  a  document,  by  which 
the  count's  lady  was  made  her  debtor 
in  a  sum  of  half-a-guinea. 

These  passionate  words  excited  more 
and  more  laughter.  "  Pay  it,  my 
lord,"  said  the  coachman ;  "  and  then 
come  along,  for  time  presses."  "  Our 
respects  to  her  ladyship,"  said  one 
passenger ;  **  Tell  her  my  lord  can't 
wait,"  said  another ;  and  with  much 
merriment  one  and  all  quitted  the  hotel, 
entered  the  coach,  and  rattled  off. 

Dumb — pale  with  terror  and  rage — 
bill  in  hand,  Mrs.  Score  had  followed 
the  company ;  but  when  tlie  coach  dis- 
appearea,  her  senses  returned.  Back 
she  flew  into  the  inn,  overturning  the 
hostler,  not  deigning  to  answer  Dr. 
Dobbs  (who,  from  behind  soft  tobacco- 
fumes,  mildly  asked  the  reason  of  her 
disturbance),  and,  bounding  up  stairs 
like  a  fury,  she  rushed  into  the  room 
where  Catherine  lay. 

"  Well,  madam !"  said  she,  in  her 
highest  key,  "  do  you  mean  that  you 
have  come  into  this  here  house  to 
swindle  me  ?  Do  you  dare  for  to  come 
with  your  airs  here,  and  call  yourself  a 
nobleman's  lady,  and  sleep  in  tlie  best 
bed,  when  you're  no  better  nor  a  com- 
mon tram  per  ?  Ill  thank  you,  ma'am, 
to  get  out,  ma'am.  I'll  have  no  sick 
paupers  in  this  house,  ma'am.  You 


know  your  way  to  the  workhouse,  ma'am, 
and  there  I'll  trouble  you  for  to  go." 
And  here  Mrs.  Score  proceeded  quickly 
to  pull  off  the  bedclothes;  and  poor 
Cat  arose,  shivering  with  fright  and 
fever. 

She  had  no  spirit  to  answer  as  she 
would  have  done  the  day  before,  when 
an  oath  from  any  human  being  would 
have  brought  half-a-dozen  from  her  in 
return  ;  or  a  knife,  or  a  plate,  or  a  leg 
of  mutton,  if  such  had  been  to  her  hand. 
She  had  no  spirit  left  for  such  repar- 
tees; but  in  reply  to  the  above  words 
of  Mrs.  Score,  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kind,  which  are  not  neces- 
sary for  our  history,  but  which  that 
lady  uttered  with  inconceivable  shrill- 
ness and  volubility,  the  poor  wench 
could  say  little, — only  sob  and  shiver, 
and  gather  up  the  clothes  agnin,  crying, 
"  O,  aunt,  don't  speak  unkind  to  me  ! 
I'm  very  unhappy,  and  very  ill !" 

**  III,  you  strumpet!  ill,  be  hanged  ! 
Ill  is  as  ill  does,  and  if  you  are  ill,  it's 
only  what  you  merit.  Get  out!  dress 
yourself — tramp!  Get  to  the  work- 
house, and  don  t  come  to  cheat  me  any 
more !  Dress  yourself — do  you  hear  ? 
Satin  petticoat,  forsooth,  and  lace  to 
her  smock  !" 

Poor,  wretched,  chattering,  burning, 
shivering,  Catherine  huddled  on  her 
clothes  as  well  as  she  might :  she 
seemed  hardly  to  know  or  sec  what 
she  was  doing,  and  did  not  reply  a 
single  word  to  the  many  that  tlie  land- 
lady let  fall.  Cat  tottered  down  the 
narrow  stairs,  and  through  the  kitchen, 
and  to  the  door,  which  she  caught  hold 
of,  and  paused  awhile,  and  looked  into 
Mrs.  Score's  face,  as  for  one  more 
chance.  "  Get  out,  you  nasty  trull !" 
said  that  lady,  sternly,  and  arms  a* 
kimbo ;  and  poor  Catherine,  with  a 
most  piteous  scream,  and  outgush  of 
tears,  let  go  of  the  door-post,  and  stag- 
gered away  into  the  road. 

*  «  *  • 

"  Why,  no — yes— no — it  is  poor 
Catherine  Hall,  as  I  live  !"  said  some- 
body starting  up,  shoving  aside 
Mrs.  Score  very  rudely,  and  running 
into  the  road,  wig  off,  and  pipe  in 
hand.  It  was  honest  Doctor  Dobbs  ; 
and  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Mrs.  Cat  was,  that  he  gave  up  for  ever 
smoking  his  pipe  at  tlie  Dugle ;  and 
that  she  lay  sick  of  a  fever  for  some 
weeks  in  his  house. 

V  •  *  • 

Over  this  part  of  Mrs.  Cat's  history 
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we  sltall  be  as  brief  as  possible;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  immoral  oc- 
curred during  Iter  whole  stay  at  the 
good  doctor's  house,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  insult  the  reader  by  offering 
him  silly  pictures  of  piety,  cheerful- 
ness, good  sense,  and  simplicity,  which 
are  milk-and-water  virtues  after  all, 
and  have  no  relish  with  them  like  a 
good  strong  vice,  highly  peppered. 
Well,  to  be  short :  Dr.  Dobbs,  though 
a  profound  theologian,  was  a  very 
simple  gentleman;  and,  before  Mrs. 
Cat  had  been  a  month  in  the  house, 
lie  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  one 
of  the  most  injured  and  repentant 
characters  in  the  world ;  and  had,  with 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  resolved  many  plans  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  young  Mag- 
dalen. "  She  was  but  sixteen,  my 
love,  recollect/'  said  the  doctor ;  "  she 
was  carried  off,  not  by  her  own  wish 
either.  The  count  swore  he  would 
marry  her;  and,  though  she  did  not 
leave  him  until  that  monster  tried  to 
poison  her,  yet  think  what  a  fine 
Christian  spirit  the  poor  girl  has 
shewn  !  she  forgives  him  as  heartily — 
more  heartily,  I  am  sure,  than  I  do 
Mrs.  Score  for  turning  her  adrift  in 
that  wicked  way."  The  reader  will 
perceive  some  difference  in  the  doc- 
tor's statement  and  ours,  which  we 
assure  him  is  the  true  one;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  honest  rector  had  had  his 
tale  from  Mrs.  Cat,  and  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  doubt,  if  she  had  told 
him  a  history  ten  times  more  wonder- 
ful. 

The  reverend  gentleman  and  his  wife 
then  laid  their  heads  together;  and, 
recollecting  something  of  John  Hayes's 
former  attachment  to  Mrs.  Cat,  thought 
that  it  might  be  advantageously  re- 
newed, should  Hayes  be  still  constant. 
Having  very  adroitly  sounded  Cathe- 
rine (so  adroitly,  indeed,  as  to  ask  her 
"  whether  she  would  like  to  marry 
John  Hayes  ?"),  that  young  woman  had 
replied,  "  No.  She  had  loved  John 
Hayes — he  had  been  her  early,  only 
love ;  but  she  was  fallen  now,  and  not 
good  enough  for  him  ;"  and  this  made 
the  Dobbs's  family  admire  her  more 
and  more,  and  cast  about  for  means  to 
bring  the  marriage  to  pass. 

Hayes  was  away  from  the  village 
when  Mrs.  Cat  had  arrived  there ;  but 
he  did  not  fail  to  hear  of  her  illness, 
and  how  her  aunt  had  deserted  her, 
and  the  good  doctor  taken  her  in. 
The  worthy  doctor  himself  met  Mr. 
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Hayes  on  the  green ;  and,  telling  him 
that  some  repairs  were  wanting  in  bu 
kitchen,  begged  him  to  step  in  and 
examine  them.  Hayes  first  said  no 
plump,  and  then  no  gently ;  and  then 
pished,  and  then  pshawed ;  and  then, 
trembling  very  much,  went  in;  and 
there  sate  Mrs.  Catherine,  trembling 
very  much  too. 

What  passed  between  them  ?  If 
your  ladyship  is  anxious  to  know, 
think  of  that  morning  when  Sir  John 
himself  popped  the  question.  Could 
there  be  any  thing  more  stupid  than 
the  conversation  which  took  place? 
Such  stuff  is  not  worth  repeating ;  no, 
not  when  uttered  by  people  in  die 
very  genteelest  of  company ;  as  for  the 
amorous  dialogue  of  a  carpenter  and 
an  ex-barmaid,  it  is  worse  still.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hayes,  who  had  had 
a  year  to  recover  from  his  passion,  and 
had,  to  all  appearances,  quelled  it,  was 
over  head  and  ears  again  the  very 
moment  he  saw  Mrs.  Cat,  and  had  all 
his  work  to  do  again. 

Whether  the  doctor  knew  what  was 
going  on,  I  can  't  say ;  but  this  matter 
is  certain,  that  every  evening  Hayes 
was  now  in  the  rectory  kitchen,  or  else 
walking  abroad  with  Mrs.  Catherine; 
and  whether  she  run  away  with  him,  or 
he  with  her,  I  shall  not  make  it  my 
business  to  inquire ;  but  certainly  at  the 
end  of  three  months  (which  must  be 
crowded  up  into  this  one  little  sen- 
tence), another  elopement  took  place 
in  the  village.  "  I  should  have  pre- 
vented it,  certainly,"  said  Dr.  Dobbs, 
whereat  his  wife  smiled ;  "  but  the 
young  people  kept  the  matter  a  secret 
from  me."  And  so  he  would,  had  he 
known  it ;  but  though  Mrs.  Dobbs  bad 
made  several  attempts  to  acquaint  him 
with  die  precise  hour  and  method  of 
the  intenaed  elopement,  he  peremp- 
torily ordered  her  to  bold  her  tongue. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  rector's  lady  many  tiroes. 
"  Young  Hayes,"  would  she  say, "  has 
a  pretty  little  fortune  and  trade  of  his 
own ;  he  is  an  only  son,  and  may 
marry  as  he  likes ;  and,  though  not 
specially  handsome,  generous,  or 
amiable,  has  an  undeniable  love  for 
Cat  (who,  you  know,  must  not  be 
particular),  and  the  sootier  she  marries 
him,  I  think,  the  better.  They  can't 
be  married  at  our  church,  you  know, 

and  "   »  Well,"  said  the  doctor, 

"  if  they  are  married  elsewhere,  J  can't 
help  it,  and  know  nothing  about  it, 
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look  you,"  and  upon  this  hint  the 
elopement  took  place,  which,  indeed, 
was  peaceably  performed  one  early 
Sunday  morning  about  a  month  after ; 
Mrs.  Hall  getting  behind  Mr.  Hayes 
on  a  pillow,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
parsonage  giggling  behind  the  window- 
blinds  to  see  the  pair  go  off. 

During  this  month  Mr.  Hayes  bad 
caused  the  banns  to  be  published  at 
the  town  of  Worcester,  judging  rightly 
that  in  a  great  town,  they  would  cause 
no  such  remark  as  in  a  solitary  village, 
and  thither  he  conducted  his  lady. 
Oh,  ill-starred  John  Hayes!  whither 
do  the  dark  fates  lead  you?  Oh, 
foolish  Dr.  Dobbs,  to  forget  that  young 
people  ought  to  honour  their  parents, 
and  to  yield  to  silly  Mrs.  Dobbs's 
ardent  propensity  for  making  matches! 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  1st  April, 
1 706,  contains  a  proclamation  by  the 
queen  for  putting  in  execution  an  act 
of  parliament  for  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for  the 
better  and  speedier  manning  of  her 
majesty's  fleet,  which  authorises  all 
justices  to  issue  warrants  to  constables, 
petty  constables,  head  boroughs,  and 
tything-men,  to  enter,  and  if  need 
be,  to  break  open  the  doors  of  any 
houses  where  they  shall  believe  de- 
serting seamen  to  be;  and  for  the 
further  increase  and  encouragement  of 
the  navy,  to  take  able-bodied  lands- 
men when  seamen  fail.  This  act, 
which  occupies  four  columns  of  the 
Gazette,  and  another  of  similar  length 
and  meaning  for  pressing  men  into  the 
army,  need  not  be  quoted  at  length 
here,  but  caused  a  mighty  stir  through- 
out the  kingdom  at  the  time  when  it 
was  in  force. 

As  one  has  seen  or  heard,  after  the 
march  of  a  great  army,  a  number  of 
rogues  and  loose  characters  bring  up 
the  rear,  in  like  manner,  at  the  tail  of 
a  great  measure  of  state,  follow  many 
roguish  personal  interests,  which  are 
protected  by  the  main  body.  The 
great  measure  of  Reform,  for  instance, 
carried  along  with  it  much  private 
jobbing  and  swindling,  as  could  be 
shewn  were  we  not  inclined  to  deal 
mildly  with  the  Whigs ;  and  this  En- 
listment Act,  which,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  British  glories  in  Flan- 
ders, dealt  most  cruelly  with  the  British 


people  in  England  (it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  man  lias  been  pinched  at 
home  to  make  a  fine  appearance 
abroad),  created  a  great  company  of  ras- 
cals and  informers  throughout  the  land 
who  lived  upon  it,  or  upon  extortion 
from  those  who  were  subject  to  it ;  or, 
not  being  subject  to  it,  were  frightened 
into  the  belief  that  they  were. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  lady  had 
gone  through  the  marriage  ceremony 
at  Worcester,  the  former  concluding 
that  at  such  a  place  lodging  and  food 
might  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
looked  about  carefully  for  the  meanest 
public-house  in  the  town,  where  he 
might  deposit  his  bride. 

In  the  kitchen  of  this  inn,  a  party  of 
men  were  drinking;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Hayes  declined,  with  a  proper  sense  of 
her  superiority,  to  eat  in  company  with 
such  low  fellows,  the  landlady  shewed 
her  and  her  husband  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment, where  they  might  be  served  in 
private. 

The  kitchen  party  seemed,  indeed, 
not  such  as  a  lady  would  choose  to  join. 
There  was  one  huge  lanky  fellow,  that 
looked  like  a  soldier,  and  had  a  hal- 
bert ;  another  was  habited  in  a  sailor's 
costume,  with  a  fascinating  patch  over 
one  eye ;  and  a  third,  who  seemed  the 
leader  of  the  gang,  was  a  stout  man  in 
a  sailor's  frock  and  a  horseman's  jack- 
boots, whom  one  might  fancy,  if  he 
were  any  thing,  to  be  a  horse-marine. 

Of  one  of  these  worthies,  Mrs.  Hayes 
thought  she  knew  the  figure  and  voice ; 
and  she  found  her  conjectures  were  true, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  three  people 
without  "  With  your  leave,"  or  **  by 
your  leave,"  burst  into  the  room,  into 
which  she  and  her  spouse  had  retired. 
At  their  head  was  no  other  than  her 
old  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Brock ;  he  had 
his  sword  drawn,  and  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  enjoining  silence,  as  it  were,  to 
Mrs.  Catherine.  He,  with  the  patch 
on  his  eye,  seized  incontinently  on  Mr. 
Hayes;  the  tall  man  with  the  halbert 
kept  the  door;  two  or  three  heroes 
supported  the  one-eyed  man;  who, 
with  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  "  Down 
with  your  arms  —  no  resistance!  you 
are  my  prisoner,  in  the  queen's  name!" 

And  here,  at  this  lock,  we  shall  leave 
the  whole  company  until  the  next 
chapter,  which  may  possibly  explain 
what  they  were. 
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My  dear  Fraser,— Did  you 
hear  the  rappel,  or  the  "  row,  dow, 
dow,"  of  a  Fiench  drummer,  when 
calling  out  the  national  guards  to  meet 
their  co-"  heroic  Parisians"  on  the 
field  of  hattle  ?  If  you  were  never  thus 
either  privileged  or  cursed,  according 
to  your  taste  for  this  parchment  music, 
you  can  scarcely  enjoy  to  the  full  ex- 
tent 44  our  Paris  pastimes  for  the  month 
of  May.'*  And  yet,  as  you  have  an 
harmonious  soul,  as  well  as  no  bad  ear 
for  44  sweet  sounds,"  I  cannot  debar 
myself  the  pleasure  of  at  least  attempt- 
ing a  description.  The  rappel  is  the 
drumming  together  of  the  shopkeepers 
to  fight  the  workmen,  to  disperse  mobs, 
to  recapture  great  guard-houses  and  mi- 
litary posts  in  possession  of  the  canaille; 
and,  in  one  word,  is  the  war-drum  of 
the  city,  and  the  music  of  the  barri- 
cades. The  wretched  drummer  of  the 
company  is  sent  in  the  district  where 
his  **  worthy  masters"  reside,  and  is 
ordered  by  the  captain  on  duty  to 
44  row,  dow,  dow,"  sometimes  out  of 
their  beds  at  midnight,  at  other  times 
from  their  cabarets  and  cstatninets  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  finally,  from  their 
counters  and  workshops  at  noon,  the 
immortal  heroes  of  many  a  conflict  in 
the  Hue  St.  Denis,  or  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin.  As  the  enemy  is  generally  re- 
presented to  be  advancing,  and  as  the 
capital  is  "  in  imminent  peril,"  the 
solitary  drummer  walks  away  at  dou- 
ble quick  time,  simply  beating  three 
notes  on  his  tormenting  instrument, 
first  a  loud  note,  then  a  low  note,  and 
then  a  loud  note  again.  There  is  not 
moie  u  i Killing,  nei \ ous,  cuoiera  moi- 
bus  sort  of  music  under  heaven  than  is 
that  drum,  when,  as  on  Sunday  last, 
it  called  4*  To  arms,  to  arms !"  the  un- 
prepared, discontented,  half- reposing, 
and  half-revolting  Parisians.    Up  and 


and  from  the  Pfere  la  Chaise  to 
Champ  de  Mars,  every  street  is  " 
dow,  dow'd,"  by  the  hundred  drum- 
mers who  mah<mantlv  perambulate  tin? 
quays,  lanes,  roes,  and  passages  of  t hj< 


down  the  same  street,  into  all  the 
passages,  round  all  the  dirty  corners, 
does  each  unfortunate  drummer  pro- 
ceed, beating  away  his  three  notes  as 
loud  and  as  harsh,  as  cross  and  as  se- 
vere, as  he  can  ;  while  the  dogs  bark, 
the  people  rush  to  their  doors,  the  wo- 
men question  him  from  their  windows 
as  rapidly  as  possible  (for  he  is  always 
on  a  walking  trot),  until  from  the  Porte 
St.  Antoiue  to  the  Barrilre  d'Enfer, 


1  hate  the  filing  of  a  saw,  the 
ing-scratching  of  two  knives  together, 
the  squeaking-creaking  of  an  no-Oiled 
pair  of  hinges, — all  these  sounds  are 
irritating  and  savage  ;  but  the  Pans  cm 
rappel,  calling  the  greasy  citizens  to 
arms,  is  the  most  maddening  sound  in 
the  whole  explored  nniverae.  Wlten 
its  detested  notes  are  heard,  every  door 
is  thrown  open— the  sick  man  gathers 
strength,  even  in  his  exhaustion,  to  rush 
to  the  window — d>e  child  knows  that 
disorder  and  trouble,  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  are  involved  in  such  sound* 
— the  young  and  old,  the  hale  and  the 
halt,  all,  all,  quit  their  studies,  iatoors, 
pains,  pleasures,  and  occupations,  to 
see  the  miserable  drummer,  and  hear 
his  wretched  call.  In  ten  minutes, 
Paris  is  in  the  streets.  Then  come 
the  immediate  consequences.  Neigh- 
bours, who  have  never  spoken  in  their 
lives,  though  living  on  the  same  flats, 
ask  each  other, <(  What  can  this  mean  ?"* 
and, 44  Where  is  the  scene  of  battle  ?** 
Servant  maids,  and  serving  men  too, 
are  at  once  44  Had  fellow,  well  met r 
with  their  mistresses  and  masters. 
Never  mind  the  temperature,  whether 
100  below  zero,  or  90  above  boiling 
ht?tit  if  w  6  H«i  vc  h*iH  tli titirnjitionii  jii 
this  deluiota  climate  within  four  days !), 
all  the  windows  are  thrown  open.  Trie 
valet  jostles  his  master  ;  xhejewme  de 
c/iutnbre  and  cook  make  a  litde  room 


may  see  the  d  rammer  to  advantage, 
and  hear  all  die  44  wise  saws  "  of  her 
new  companions  and  noisy  neighbours. 
As  cooks,  whether  male  or  female*  have 
generally  most  to  lose  from  a  Paris  in- 
surrection, since,  when  the  markets  are 
closed,  the  profits  they  make  out  of 
their  well-robbed  employers  must  ne- 
cessarily be  much  less  than  when  they 
are  open,  these  culinary  creatures  are 
almost  always  the  first  and  the  loudest 
in  their  inquiries  of  the  drummer;  and 
it  is  almost  amusing  to  see  two  or  three 
at  a  time  keep  up  a  sort  of  dog-trot  by 
his  side,  whilst,  as  he  44  row,  dow, 
dow's"  the  national  guards  to  battle, 
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Ha  m6>m>c  mulomftiiollo  the  j.M*«M»'^f« 

and  monsieur  the  chef  that  the  repub- 
licans have  taken  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
disarmed  the  posts  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  threaten  to  sound  the 
tocsin  at  the  Notre  Dame.  1  hus  sup- 
plied with  news  from  the  "  fountain- 
head,"  they  rush  back  to  their  anxious 
and  tiptoe  expecting  employers ;  and 
the  news  soon  spreads,  that  Paris  is 
burning  at  its  four  corners.  The  cou- 
rageous portion  of  the  population  re- 
gam  their  dwellings,  seize  their  hats 
and  their  sticks,  and,  with  cigars  in 
their  pockets  and  handkerchiefs  in  their 
beavers,  they  sally  forth  "  to  see  the 
fun  t"  The  national  guards  come  to 
very  different  decisions.  As  their  ser- 
vice is  to  a  certain  degree  voluntary, 
on  such  occasions  as  those  of  last  Sun- 
day, many  maintain  "  that  the  belter 
part  of  valour  is  discretion ;"  and  not 
un frequently  the  wife  protests  against 
being  left  alone  to  the  mercy  of  the 
bri*rands.  She  rarely  thinks  of  her 
husband — makes  small  account  of  his 
being  merely  shot,  or  simply  wounded 
— and  would  by  no  means  interfere 
with  his  noble  enthusiasm  for  his  king 
and  country ;  but  she  looks  first  at 
home,  and  attends  to  her  own  interests, 
and  has  no  notion  of  having  to  pass 
hours  of  solitude  in  her  dwelling,  with 
her  shop  closed,  and  her  servants  in  a 
sort  of  demi-revolt,  whilst  her  husband 
is  enjoying  all  the  amusement,  by  wrt- 
an  me  oioousneu.  ouniiMiine s, 
1,  the  national  guard  pleads  fa- 
tigue of  body,  lameness  with  corns, 
soreness  from  chilblains,  a  shoulder  af- 
flicted with  rheumatism,  approaching 

"  other  equally 


gout, 

well-founded  disorders,  as  his  excuse 
for  not  potting  on  his  regimentals,  and 
marching  to  kill  "  the  empire,"  or  shoot 
**  the  republic."  Now  and  then,  poli- 
p  re  vent  him !  He  is 
uth  the  march  of  the 


with 

government ;"  he  "  thinks  it  necessary 
to  shew  the  ministry  that  he  is  not 
pleased  with  its  foreign  or  domestic 
policy;"  and  he  resolves  not  to  risk 
ms  life,  or  to  shed  his  blood  in  a  con- 
flict with  his  fellow-citizens!  Noble 
and  disinterested  champion  of  thy  coun- 
try's rights,  repose  in  peace,  whilst  thy 
brethren  attack  the 
of  the  Hue  Neuve  St  Mcry  1  In 
cases,  also,  moral  considerations  pre- 
vent his  having  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  entertainments.  "  I  am 
»  married  many"  says  the  potk-butcher 


in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor*,  "  and  I 
cannot  think  of  leaving  my  young 
bride."  "  I  have  ftve  children,"  ex- 
claims the  bookseller  in  the  Rue  Vi- 
vienne ;  **  and  a  father  of  a  family  has 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  fight  the 
m  of  Paris."  "  I  am  an  enemy 
to  civil  war/'  proclaims  the  royalist  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain- ;  "  and  as 
I  did  not  fight,  for  even  Charles  X.  in 
1830, 1  certainly  shall  not  take  up  arms 
for  Louis  Philippe  in  1839."  So  these 
moral  considerations  keep  the  national 
guards  in  question  to  their  shops  or 
their  houses ;  and  the  drummer  finds, 
at  the  end  of  an  hour,  that  he  has  to 
re  tramp  the  same  streets,  reheat  the 
same  rapprl — a  little  louder  and  a  little 
harsher,  it  is  true,  for  no  one  has  lis- 
tened to  his  sweet  sounds,  or  replied 
to  his  most  alluring  and  melodious  in- 
vitation. When  the  rappei  proceeds  a 
second  time  along  and  about  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  capital,  the  case  be- 
comes alarming.  The  patriots  seize 
their  helmets,  buckle  on  their  best 
broadswords,  shoulder  their  fusils, 
and,  after  having  eaten  and  drank  be- 
fore starting  (an  invariable  custom  with 
all  civic  heroes),  proceed  to  the  head- 
quarters of  their  legion,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  vin  ordinaire,  or 
the  exciting  sentiment  produced  by 
two  or  three  small  glasses  of  eau  de 
vie.  The  colonel,  the  captains,  and 
all  the  officers  and  sub-officers,  are 
there  (except  those  indisposed  or  ab- 
sent in  the  country) ;  and  then  is  re- 
cited, in  the  hearing  of  all,  "  how  that 
those  eternal  enemies  of  the  public  or- 
der, those  daring  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  those  ragged  and  purse- 
less  representatives  of  the  republic,  or 
the  empire,  have  dared  to  proceed  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  hackney  coaches, 
have  disarmed  the  posts,  pillaged  Cap- 
tain Lepage's  manufactory  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskets  or  guns,  shot 
some  blank  cartridges  at  Ensign  Co- 
chon  of  the  Marched  St.  Honor£,  turned 
over  a  cart  in  the  Rue  Grenetat,  kissed 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  fifty  na- 
tional guards  (oh,  horror!)  in  the 
Marche  des  Innocens,  and  threaten  to 
storm  the  Louvre,  Tuileries,  and  a 
baker's  shop."  When  the  recital  is 
concluded,  ball-cartridges  are  distri- 
buted, these  brave  defenders  of  their 
carts,  wives,  and  shops,  are  exhorted 
to  "  finish  with  the  canaille  "— **  not  to 
spare  one  of  them  "  to  tell  the  sad  tale. 

*«  March  "  is 
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uttered,  the  Colonel  Paper-hanger  says 
"  En  avant  ;"  the  Captain  Cutler  crys 
"  Death  to  the  Republicans!''  And  so, 
some  with  their  bayonets  at  the  points 
ot  weir  guns,  ana  outers  witn  cnargea 
muskets  and  bayonets  too,  rush  on 
pell-mell  to  destroy  the  hydra  of  the 
republic.  The  drummer  u  row,  dow, 
dow's  "  no  longer.  Slow  and  silent  is 
the  march  of  these  heroes  of  the 
"  boutiques."  They  appear  afraid  of 
rousing,  even  by  the  tread  of  their  feet, 
the  republicans  who  may  be  concealed 
behind  the  lamp-posts ;  and  on  they 
march,  "  with  their  hearts  in  their 
mouths,"  lo  meet  the  republic,  and 
attack  the  barricades.  But  of  a  sudden 
they  stop.  The  drummer,  who  is  the 
sentinel  both  for  himself  and  others, 
has  heard  a  solitary  «  bang"  in  the 
distance ;  and  as  the  awful  moment 
approaches,  and  as  no  doubt  the  bang 
was  the  report  of  a  musket  of  the 
enemy,  they  all  stop  to  take  courage, 
as  well  as  breath,  and  then  march  with 
more  rapidity  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing.  As,  however,  I  propose,  ray 
dear  Fraser,  to  supply  you  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Paris  pastimes  of  last 
Sunday,  I  shall  here  close  all  general 
descriptions,  and  proceed  to  the  revolt 
and  rebellion  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
this  very  pretty  month  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste," 
said  Edward  Ellice,  when  last  at  Paris, 
when  a  Frenchman  who  sat  next  him 
at  Dupin's  table  admired  "  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England"  much  more  than 
the  "  ragouts  and  entremets  of  his  own 
country."  "  For  ray  part,"  said  Ned, 
"  I  prefer  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  to  the 
hind  leg  of  a  bull ;  and  see  more  merit 
in  one '  Charlotte  Husse'  than  in  a  hun- 
dred plum  puddings.  This  was  Whig 
nationality,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
John  Bullisro  of  a  Melbourne  cabinet. 
However,  as  Edward  Ellice  says,  very 
truly,  "  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste ;"  and  no  doubt  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  Whig  ladies  in  waiting  are 
preferred  at  St.  James's  to  consci- 
entious, enlightened,  patriotic,  and 
Conservative  ministers.  Vive  la  baga- 
telle! And  for  no  belter  reason  the 
Freuch  are  great  lovers  of  emcuies, 
insurrections,  rebellions,  barricades, 
shooting  at  each  other  through  cart- 
wheels, out  of  windows,  through  key- 
holes; and  take  a  deep  and  lively  in- 
terest in  visiting  the  Morgue,  the  re- 
ceptacle for  all  dead,  unclaimed  bodies; 


and  there  counting  how  many  stabs,  the 
young  man  with  gray  eyes  received 
from  the  butcher-captain  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  of  the  third  company, 
of  the  second  legion ;  and  how  many 
balls  must  have  gone  through  the  body 
of  that  fair  lad  of  18,  who  lies  there  ex- 
tended on  the  cold  pavement,  not  so 
cold  as  his  lifeless  frame,  all  of  which 
were  fired  on  that  defenceless  boy  by 
the  dauntless  champions  of  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  or  of  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
Women,  young  and  old ;  children  of 
both  sexes;  the  superstitious  to  cure 
their  worts  on  their  fingers ;  and  the 
barbarous,  to  indulge  their  love  of  na- 
kedness, blood,  wounds,  and  death, 
get  as  near  the  dead  bodies  as  they 
can,  and  then  recount  to  the  absent, 
\>no  listen  witn  Dreamless  anxietv,  ail 
they  have  seen  of  this  magnificent 
spectacle ! 

It  was,  then,  on  a  very  fine  spno^ 
afternoon,  in  this  very  month  of  May, 
and,  withal,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  some  four  huudred  young  tailors, 
carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
bakers,  and  others,  set  out  from  their 
respective  garrets,  cellars,  or  eighth  or 
ninth  floors  above  the  entresol,  in  search 
of  a  government.  "  The  better  the 
day  the  better  the  deed,"  says  the 
adage;  and  as  Louts  Philippe  had  not 
been  able  to  get  further  than  a  pro- 
visional ministry,  after  some  three 
montns  ot  naro  lanour, tne^e reputmcan- 
Buonapartists,  roost  of  them  beardless, 
resolved  on  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
citizen-king.  That  there  might  be  no 
mistake  as  to  their  intentions,  they 
drew  up  a  "  proclamation,"  the  sub- 
stance of  wh  ich  was,  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  a  tyrant,  and  that  they  were 
slaves ;  but  that  having,  of  course, 
come  to  the  resolution,  &  la  O'Connell. 
to  break  their  chains,  they  had  confided 
their  provisional  government  to  military 
leaders,  who  were  to  lead  them  on  to 
victory — or  death.  The  proclamation 
was  a  sort  of  condensed  epitome  of 
Daniel's  last  address  to  the  lads  of  the 
Precursor  Association ;  and  the  style 
was  as  nervous,  i.e.  as  impudent,  trea- 
sonable, and  vulgar.  To  prove,  how- 
ever, that  tliey  were  no  canaiUe,  but 
Messieitres  bien  cotnme  il  f«ut,  they 
resolved  unanimously  to  'make  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt  in  a  style 
of  grandeur  unknown  to  their  forerun- 
ners, St.  Just  and  Marat,  but  n  la 
Robespierre,  who  was  a  dandy  in  bis 
person,  whilst  a  devil  in  his  heart :  in 
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one  word,  lltey  took  hackney-coaches, 
and  arrived,  as  quick  as  coaches  and 
horses  could  take  them,  to  the  scene  of 
conflict.   They  began  by  attempts  to 
open,  after  the  manner  of  Vidocq,  the 
doors  of  a  gunsmith's  establishment; 
but  as  these  doors  were  barred  and 
bolted,  and  would  not  yield  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  those  who  de- 
manded them  to  open,  why,  these  he- 
roic supporters  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people  chopped  the  doors 
with  their  hatchets,  and  supplied  them- 
selves with  those  useful  utensils  for  the 
chase,  called  guns.   This  was  victory 
No.  1.    It  was  sained  over  wooden 
doors,  and  the  doors  were  made  to 
suffer  for  their  resistance, — for  they 
were  nearly  chopped  to  pieces.  As 
oaken  or  deal  doors  could  not  resist  the 
iron  choppers  of  the  revolution,  their 
victorious  opponents  now  rushed  with 
impetuosity  to  other  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment and  occupation.     Rapid  and 
rough  were  their  movements.  Over  the 
kennels,  and  down  the  dank,  dirty 
alleys  which  lie  between  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  Rues  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Denis,  they  precipitated  themselves ; 
whilst  others,  turning  to  the  right,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Place  du  Clmtelet.  Oh, 
this  Place  du  Chatelet !  once  covered 
by  old  towers,  and  surrounded  by  yet 
older  recollections ;  but  where,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  old  bed- 
steads and  straw  mattrasses  of  those 
who  have  had  their  goods  seized  for 
rent,  or  for  debt,  are  sold  by  auction 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  In 
the  centre  of  this  pbce,  once  covered 
by  monastic  cells  and  papist  towers,  an 
elegant  fountain  was  erected  by  Na- 
poleon, in  the  year  1808.    It  is  called 
La  Fontaine  du  Palmier,  and  consists 
of  a  circular  basin,  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  pedestal  and  column  in 
the  centre  fifty-eight  feet  in  elevation. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  represents  the 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  and  the  capital 
the  branches.    Upon  the  pedestal  are 
four  fine  statues  by  Boizot,  representing 
Justice,  Strength,  Prudence,  and  Vigi- 
lance, which  join  hands,  and  encircle 
the  column.   The  shaft  is  divided  by 
bands  of  bronze  gilt,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  principal  victories  gained  by  Na- 
poleon.   At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal 
are  cornucopia,  terminated  by  fishes' 
heads,  from  which  the  water  issues. 
Two  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  orna- 
mented with  eagles,  encircled  by  large 
crowns  of  laurel  in  relief.   Above  the 


capital  are  heads  representing  the 
winds  ;  and  in  the  centre  a  globe, 
which  supports  a  gilt  statue  of  Victory, 
holding  forth  a  crown  of  laurel  in  each 
hand.  Little  did  Napoleon  imagine, 
when  he  inaugurated  the  erection  of 
this  monument,  that  thirty  years  after- 
wards not  a  member  of  his  family 
would  be  allowed  to  plant  his  foot  on 
French  soil ;  and  that  the  remnant  of 
his  admirers,  a  few  hundred  ragged 
Radicals,  would  rush,  on  a  bright  May 
afternoon,  to  this  same  Place  du  Cha- 
telet, and  there  vainly  attempt  to  raise 
a  cry  in  favour  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty. 
Sic  transit  gloria  tnundi ! 

"  N'importe  !"  There  they  arrived  ; 
and  the  guard-house,  not  the  column, 
was  the  object  of  their  attack.  Bang 
—bang—bang!  went  the  muskets  of 
Lepage,  or,  rather,  his  sporting  guns. 
The  soldiers  were  surprised ;  they 
rushed  into  their  guard-house,  barri- 
caded the  doors  (for  soldiers  as  well  as 
republicans  barricade  in  France),  and 
prepared  for  the  conflict.  It  was  short, 
but  severe.  The  leader  of  this  division 
of  the  insurgents  called  on  the  little 
band  within  to  surrender !   "  Never  !" 
was  the  reply ;  and  the  sergeant  of  the 
municipal  guards,  from  within,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  levelled  his 
fusil,  and  in  a  moment  the  chief  was 
dead.   But  a  second  chief  rushed  for- 
ward; it  was  a  journeyman  leather- 
cutter.    He  pointed  his  fusil  at  the 
door,  and  fired  ;  the  sergeant  from 
within  did  the  same  :  the  journeyman 
leather-cutter  was  no  more.    But  a 
third  chief  came  forward.    The  heart 
of  the  sergeant  failed ;  he  had  killed 
two  men  in  one  minute.    He  paused  ; 
but  was  about  to  charge  the  third  time, 
when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard 
in  the  distance  :  they  soon  arrived ; 
the  insurgents  retreated;  the  band 
of  seven  were   liberated   from  the 
guardhouse ;  and  foot  and  horse  rushed 
to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  to  save  it 
from  being  captured.   But  though  the 
insurgents  had  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  disarm  the  post,  they  returned  to  the 
guard-house,  served  the  benches  and 
chairs  as  they  had  done  the  wooden 
doors  of  Lepage,  viz.,  chopped  them 
to  pieces ;  and  then  proceeded  towards 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  guard- 
house there.   The  lieutenant  was  in- 
formed by  his  men  that  an  armed  mob 
was  approaching]  and  was  asked  if 
they  should  charge  their  muskets? 
"  No !"  was  the  reply ;  "  they  are  a 
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set  of  senseless  vagabonds  ;  I  will  soon 
get  rid  of  them."  He  advanced  a  few 
steps.  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 
he  asked  of  the  leader.  "  Your  arms/' 
was  the  reply.  "  Then  you  will  not 
have  them !"  retorted  the  lieutenant ; 
"  go  your  way  —  interfere  not  with  us." 
"You  will  then  be  made  prisoners!" 
answered  the  rebel  chief  of  this  rebel 
band.  "  No, no!"  replied  the  lieuten- 
ant; and,  taking  the  leader  by  his  arm, 
he  said,  "  I  could  make  you  my  pri- 
soner, if  I  chose,  this  instant.  "  Fire  \" 
cried  the  chief,— and  the  poor  lieuten- 
ant was  dead  !  Two  of  the  soldiers 
rushed  towards  the  body ;  they  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  remainder 
surrendered,  and  the  guard* house  was 
pillaged  of  guns,  swords,  and  ammuni- 
tion. But  this  was  not  all.  A  poor 
sick  soldier,  not  ill  enough  to  be  in  the 
hospital,  but  too  poorly  to  mount  the 
guard,  lay  tranquilly  in  one  corner. 
"  Here  is  one  of  the  miscreants !"  cried 
a  voice,  louder  and  rougher  than  the 
rest.  "  Fire !''  cried  the  leader ;  and 
the  poor  wretch  had  not  time  to  say, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me !*' —  he  was 
dead. 

Flushed  with  victory,  and  stimulated 
with  the  sight  of  blood,  they  proceeded, 
with  hurried  steps  and  bloody  resolu- 
tion, to  the  gates  of  the  Prefecture.  But 
the  cavalry  and  the  guards  — the  little 
liberated  band  of  seven  —  had  reached 
there  before  them.  The  gates  were 
closed.  "  Surrender  this  instant !'' 
cried  the  chief  of  the  rebels.  The 
muskets  from  within  replied  lustily  to 
the  insolent  demand  ;  and  three  re- 
publicans-Napoleonists,  were  prostrate 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  The  rebels  did 
not  stop  to  carry  away  their  slain; 
they  saw  that  resistance  would  there  be 
desperate ;  and  their  Itopes  of  liberat- 
ing the  felons  were  destroyed.  They 
traversed  the  Pont  dc  la  Cite,  the 
Pont  au  Change,  and  the  other  little 
bridges  conducting  towards  the  quay 
on  the  Rues  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin 
side  of  the  river  Seine ;  and  there  com- 
menced the  work  of  destroying  the 
lanterns,  throwing  up  barricades,  and 
preparing  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  incursions  of  the  cavalry.  But 
l»ere  we  must  leave  them  for  a  moment, 
and  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

When  the  band  was  first  armed  at 
Lepage's,  one  division,  more  bold  and 
determined  man  the  rest,  proceeded  to 
the  Guildhall  of  Paris.  The  guards 
were  few.  Some  were  sleeping;  others 


were  at  the  neighbouring  wine-bouses ; 
two  or  three  were  strolling  on  the  quay. 
Three  hackney-coaches  drove  up.  TLe 
warriors  alighted.  They  bad  gone  thi- 
ther to  take  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
they  began  by  capturing  the  guard- 
house. "  Your  arms,  or  your  lives  !" 
cried  a  long-bearded  republican,  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  **  We  are 
masters  of  Paris — surrender  at  once, 
or  you  are  dead  men  P  The  guards 
were  stupified.  Some  ran  to  seize  their 
guns  — two  or  three  loaded  them  w- 
stanter—-  others  were  later  in  their 
arrangements :  but  shots  were  ei- 
changed — five  "Napoleon  republicans'' 
were  dead  the  next  instant ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  soldiers  and  the 
municipal  guards  shared  no  better  fate. 
The  Place  de  l'Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
scene  of  so  many  a  combat  during 
both  the  first  and  the  second  revolu- 
tions, once  more  re-echoed  the  moans 
of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying ;  and  the  guard-house  became 
the  rendezvous  of  the  insurgents.  As 
the  soldiers  were  disarmed,  they  took 
to  flight — rushed  into  the  interior  of 
the  city,  proceeded  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring guard-houses,  fled  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  made  known  the  astound- 
ing intelligence  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign 
people!  But  this  possession  was  of 
short  duration.  An  infantry  regiment 
arrived  shortly  afterwards  on  the  spot: 
the  guard-house  was  attacked  and  de- 
fended ;  soldiers  and  insurgents  were 
alike  killed  and  wounded  ;  and,  finally, 
the  soldiery  triumphed,  and  the  rebels 
fled  to  join  their  companions  in  the 
quartiers  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  "  the 
hope  of  the  family  "  (not  of  the  nation), 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  returned  from  the 
race-course  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  to 
his  illustrious  parents  at  the  Tuileries. 
Whilst  the  soldiers  and  the  rebels 
had  passed  their  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  pastime  ofshooung  each  other,  as 
though  they  were  respectively  so  many 
rabbits  in  a  large  warren,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  been 
betting  on  "  running  horses  and  run- 
ning mares**  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
It  was  also  at  this  moment  that  Mar- 
shal Soult  arrived  at  the  chateau. 
"  When  I  heard,  sire,  that  shots  were 
exchanging,"  cried  the  hero  ofToulouse, 
as  he  entered  the  palace,  "  I  felt  that 
my  place  was  next  to  your  side.'* 
Louis  Philippe  trailed  ineffably  ;  and 
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this  was  the  pastime  of  the  marshal. 
Thus  everyone  had  his  peculiar  amuse- 
ment :  and  the  king  had  his,  for  he  re* 
solved  on  making  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  minister  qf  foreign  affairiy  and 
on  becoming  himself  the  secretary  of 
his  minister;  for  the  marshal  is  as 
much  able  to  write  a  despatch,  or  draw 
up  a  diplomatic  document,  as  he  is  to 
dance  a  hornpipe  —  but  no  more. 
Whilst  the  horses  were  running  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple fighting,  Marshal  Soult  gazing  at 
the  king  with  wonder  and  nd miration, 
and  Louis  Philippe  sending  oft  mes- 
sengers in  all  directions,  to  M.  Ville- 
main,  and  I  know  not  who  else  besides, 
to  call  on  them  in  that  moment  of  peril 
to  become  ministers,  and  save  the 
monarchy,  M.  Dufaure,  the  (to  be) 
minister  of  public  works,  was  being 
quietly  taken  to  the  country  by  M. 
Passy,  the  (to  be)  minister  of  finance, 
to  be  made  a  little  tipsy,  in  order  that, 
when  he  returned  to  town  at  night,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  the  entreaties, 
prayers,  tears  of  the  crown,  but  might 
consent  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Soult  administration.  The  trick  suc- 
ceeded. Dufaure  dined  too  well,  and 
drank  too  freely ;  and  the  Courier 
Frangais  adds,  in  its  own  delightful 
and  vigorous  phraseology,  that  "  the 
infernal  machinations  of  the  court  suc- 
ceeded." We  must  now  return  to  our 
insurgents,  in  the  quartiers  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Denis. 

Did  you  ever,  my  dear  Fraser,  see 
a  barricade  ?  Perhaps  not.  Then  do 
let  me  give  you  a  description.  First 
of  all,  imagine  a  hundred  fellows,  some 
short  and  others  tall,  some  ferocious, 
and  others  athletic,  politely  threatening 
to  take  away  the  lives  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the 
next  five  minutes,  if  they  make  the 
least  resistance  to  the  formation  of  a 
barricade  in  front  of  their  dwellings. 
Then  imagine  these  hundred  fellows 
seizing  hold  of  iron  bars,  or  spades,  or 
crows,  or  whatever  is  the  strongest  and 
most  handy,  to  tear  up  the  paving- 
stones  ;  and  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  aforesaid  compelled  to  aid  in 
this  work  of  preparation.  Then  the 
paving-stones  are  piled  one  on  the 
other.  Spades  and  shovels  are  used 
to  dig  a  trench.  The  earth  is  thrown 
up.  Planks,  chests  of  drawers,  ladders, 
poles,  weighty  and  cumbrous  articles, 
are  all  heaped  together ;  and  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  v  is  the  order 


of  the  day.  Behind  these  rapidly  col- 
lected and  arranged  materials  the  rebels 
charge  their  muskets ;  and  as  no  ca- 
valry can  pass,  they  have  only  to  fear 
the  infantry,  who  are  armed  like  them- 
selves. In  the  houses  adjoining,  at 
the  first,  second,  and  third  floors,  are 
planted  rebel  sentinels,  who  utter  cries 
or  make  signs  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
proaching. Up  and  down  the  street, 
at  all  the  windows  you  see  a  hundred 
caps  and  bonnets.  The  women  love  a 
barricade,  enjoy  the  fun  of  an  entente, 
rejoice  at  an  insurrection,  triumph  at  a 
rebellion ;  and,  in  Paris,  a  favourite 
pastime  for  the  fair  and  brave  Parisian 
females,  is  to  watch  who  takes  the  best 
aim,  and  shoots  his  brother  or  his 
neighbour  with  the  roost  dexterity. 
"  C'est  bien,  e'est  hien  !"  cried  an  old 
woman  of  sixty,  when,  from  behind  a 
barricade  in  the  Rue  Nenve  St.  Mery, 
a  young  beardless  rebel  of  eighteen  le- 
velled his  gun,  and  shot  a  captain  of 
infantry  dead  on  the  spot.  The  soldiers 
looked  up  scornfully.  The  old  woman 
repeated  the  cry :  "  C'est  bien,  c'est 
bien  1"  she  screamed.  But  site  never 
uttered  another  word,  for  the  soldiers 
became  angry  as  well  as  scornful  — 
pointed  their  muskets,  and  she  was 
dead.  This  was  the  signal  for  new 
barricades,  and  new  disorders. 

The  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  the  Pre- 
fecture had  disorganised  all  their  plans. 
They  had  hoped  to  have  set  the  pri- 
soners free;  to  nave  organised  bands 
of  felons,  who  should  proceed  all  over 
the  capital,  and  shoot  isolated  soldiers 
and  national  guards  in  every  direction ; 
and  thus  to  have  inspired  the  capital 
with  terror.  But  they  were  reduced, 
by  their  failure  at  the  Prefecture,  to 
rely  on  their  luck  or  good  fortune ; 
and  it  had  forsaken  them.  They 
counted  on  the  support  of  the  Uiieves, 
but  they  were  still  in  prison  ;  and  on 
the  appui  of  the  working  classes,  but 
they  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
had  no  time  to  examine  into  the  inten- 
tions of  the  ringleaders.  They  there- 
fore stood  aloof ;  not  because  they 
loved  the  government,  but  because 
they  feared  defeat  —  or,  rather,  were 
unprepared  for  the  movement.  Thus 
unsupported,  they  resolved  on  a  system 
of  defence.  They  threw  up  barricades 
—overturned  omnibuses  and  hackney- 
coaches,  to  render  those  barricades 
more  formidable  —  got  possession  of 
by  -  streets  —  secured  a  retreat — shot 
isolated  soldiers — drove  back  more 
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than  once  detachments  of  horse  muni- 
cipal guards,  by  firing  on  them  when 
they  could  not  advance,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
and,  finally,  kept  the  troops  at  bay  on 
the  oue  hand,  or  defeated  them  on  the 
other,  until  night  with  its  sable  curtain 
favoured  their  dispersion. 

Whilst  these  were  the  "  pastimes  " 
in  one  part  of  Paris,  in  another,  armed 
bauds  of  eight  and  ten  patrolled  the 
streets,  fired  at  geueral  officers,  shot 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  king,  chased 
unarmed  soldiers,  aud  carried  horror 
and  confusion  into  nearly  every  quar- 
ter.   In  the  Rue  Richelieu,  six  un- 
armed soldiers  of  the  line,  who  were 
returning  after  a  day's  excursion  in 
the  country  to  their  barracks,  were  fired 
on  by  a  band  of  rebels.   They  took 
refuge  in  a  court-yard.   Hie  door  was 
forced  — they  were  fired  on  again;  and 
then  the  band  proceeded  to  the  Place 
des  Italieus,  where  the  remains  of  the 
Italian  Opera  House  occupy  the  ground, 
and  there  they  shot  in  the  back  a  ge- 
neral officer.   These  were  tlie  pastimes 
of  the  armed  bands  in  the  "  centre  of 
civilisation/'  in  the  capital  of  Europe, 
in  the  imperial  city !   There's  no  ac- 
couuting  for  taste  —  is  there,  Edward 
Ellice?    When  you  were  here  last, 
you  longed  to  see  an  emeute.  What 
a  pity  it  is  you  did  not  stay !  We 
really  must  get  up  something  of  the 
sort  against  your  next  visit. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  my 
dear  Fraser,  tliat  the  people  were  de- 
prived of  their  pastimes,  in  the  midst 
of  these  varied  amusements.  Far  from 
it !  Oh,  bow  they  did  pour  forth  from 
their  garrets,  cells,  cellars,  and  wretched 
cabins,  on  Sunday  evening  1  Every 
door  was  open  —  not  a  window  was 
shut !  How  they  did  talk,  and  scream, 
and  halloo,  and  describe  the  battle, 
and  count  the  slain  by  hundreds ;  and 
lie,  and  swear,  and  drink,  and  fight ; 
and  rush  to  the  scenes  where  their 
"  fellow-countrymen  "  had  fallen  ;  and 


examine  the  blood  which  had  been 
spilt,  and  the  guard-houses  which  had 
been  destroyed  !  The  bravest  sought 
to  find  out  the  insurgents, —  some  to 
aid,  others  to  attack  them.  Ttie  cow- 
ardly remained  on  the  quays,  peeping 
down  the  streets  where  the  comhab 
were  proceeding,  or  else  running  away 
a  few  paces  at  every  bang  of  a  musket. 
Rut,  oh,  the  tens  of  thou  sands  of  spec- 
tators! How  Utey  did  pour  to  the 
environs  of  the  spots  in  question  — 
thousands  upon  thousands,  and  thou- 
sands still !  There  stood  an  old  man, 
who  narrated  to  a  circle  of  twenty  ail 
that  passed  at  the  Place  du  Chatelet; 
and  there  stood  a  national  guard,  who 
had  very  near  been  wounded  at  the 
Pont  au  Change,  and  who  was  much 
more  eloquent  for  having  escaped 
And  so  they  grouped  themselves  to- 
gether ;  whilst  some  cursed  the  king, 
others  swore  at  the  government,  and  a 
few  rated  at  the  republicans  —  not  for 
shooting  the  unarmed  and  the  helplesi 
(for  that  is  fair  play  in  a  Paris  rebel- 
lion), but  for  not  having  better  arranged 
their  plans ;  aud,  in  one  word,  for  hav- 
ing failed  I 

At  length  came  darkness.  Paris 
now  full  of  troops !  The  soldiers  bi- 
vouacked on  the  squares  and  places  ; 
the  fires  were  lighted  ;  their  helmets 
glittered  by  the  flames ;  the  diney 
buildings  looked  darker  and  more 
solemn  thau  usual ;  and  the  clock  of 
Notre  Dame  struck  twelve!  Louis 
Philippe  was  at  the  Tuileries ;  ike  ca- 
binet of  the  1 2th  May  had  been  formed  ; 
Thiers,  the  political  rope-dancer,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  ministry ;  ami 
tipsy  Dufaure  found  himself  minister 
of  public  works !  Good  night  to  you 
all,  said  I ;  aud  I  sought  my  pillow, 
the  only  pastime  that  is  suitable  to  a 
sleepy  man. 

Yours  truly, 

Yot  know  Wuo. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  CHESS  AUTOMATON. 

"  Doubtless,  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat.  —Butler. 


Man  may  be  fairly  styled  an  animal  of 
the  class  "  gullible.*'  From  the  hour 
of  his  birth  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
never  does  the  organ  of  credulity  cease 
to  bump  out  his  cerebrum.  It  is  a 
common  saying  among  the  tegs  of  the 
turf,  that  "  there  is  a  flat  born  every 
minute."  No  dictum  can  be  based  on 
belter  grounds.  Man  appears  to  glory 
in  being  swindled,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  leads  Shakspeare's  citizen  to 
boast  of  "  having  had  losses.1'  Man  is 
"  done  brown  "  daily ;  but  never  gets 
wholly  baked,  in  the  scorclting  oven  of 
experience.  The  bumpkin  yet  gapes  at 
Doncaster  for  the  "  little  pea  "  beneath 
the  thimble,  with  the  same  intense  de- 
gree of  viridity  that  poor  Paddy  drops 
his  tinpenny  into  the  big  beggarman's 
hat,  in  the  full  belief  his  copper  will 
return  to  him  hereafter  in  the  form  of 
gold. 

As  was  man  in  the  beginning, 
touching  his  hugeness  of  swallow,  so 
is  he  now,  and  so  will  he  ever  be. 
This  quality  is  part  and  parcel  of  his 
essence;  and  experience  here  availeth 
him  not.  Almost  within  our  own  re- 
collection, did  the  bottle  conjuror  draw 
his  hundreds,  and  the  Cock  Lane  ghost 
her  thousands.  Each  Scaramuccia  fills 
the  benches;  whether  it  be  Johanna 
and  her  cradle;  or  Chabot,  with  his 
beefsteak  stewed  in  Prussic  acid.  The 
mob  who  have  seen  the  show  come 
away  content,  lest  they  be  taken  for 
dupes.  Robert  Macaire  bows  them 
forth;  and  Bertrand,  beating  the  big 
drum,  safely  appeals  to  the  verdict  of 
the  outgoers,  as  he  calls  on  tlte  multi- 
tude to  tread  in  their  path. 

These  sage  reflections,  and  many 
more,  equally  pithy,  suggested  them- 
selves irresistibly  to  our  mind,  while 
dusting  the  books  in  our  humble  li- 
brary one  sunny  morning  last  week. 
During  this  interesting  process,  a  thick 
tome  fell  on  our  head,  quite  "  pro- 
miscuously ;"  and  taking  it  up,  on  the 
principle  of  trying  the  "  sortes  Vir- 
gilianse,"  we  found  it  to  consist  of 
some  half-dozen,  or  more,  learned  and 
voluminous  tracts,  on  the  subject  of  the 

The  Automaton  Chess-Player  ! 
Lofty  title  1  magniloquent  cognomen ! 


A  composition  of  brass  or  wood,  of 
ivory  or  of  iron,  called  forth  from  the 
forest  or  the  mine,  to  do  duty,  at  no 
notice,  for  a  Philidor,  a  La  Bourdon- 
nais,  or  a  M'Donnell ;  and  going  sen- 
tentiously  through  the  process  of  rea- 
soning and  calculation  —  inviting, 
throughout  Europe,  all  comers  to  break 
a  spear  in  the  tented  field,  and  dealing 
forth  checkmate  so  liberally  from  the 
unaided  resources  of  its  own  precious 
block-head  — marshalling  its  forces  on 
the  plain,  and  conducting  them  faith- 
fully hither  and  thither,  literally  with' 
out  seeing  the  board — courting  the 
combat  with  our  stoutest  paladins,  for 
some  sixty  or  seventy  years  —  and 
foiling  every  attempt  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Promethean  spark 
within  —  upsetting  kings  and  kaisars, 
knights  and  castles,  honest  men  and 
rooks,  mitres  and  Amazons,  as  the  boy 
knocks  down  his  tiny  ninepins — re- 
dressing the  wrongs  of  injured  queens, 
and  seating  them  once  more  on  their 
thrones  of  ivory  or  of  ebon  —  conquer- 
ing Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Frederick 
of  Prussia  in  the  mimic  field  of  war, 
and  forcing  Eugene  Beauharnois  to  cry 
"  ransom  —lording  it,  in  the  strong 
spell  of  knowledge,  over  court  and 
cottage,  yet  every  where  carrying  off 
the  laurel.  Seriously  do  we  pro- 
nounce the  career  of  the  Automaton  to 
have  been  more  gloriously  brilliant, 
and  certainly  less  bloodstained,  than 
that  of  the  greatest  warrior  who  ever 
founded  a  kingdom  or  a  dynasty. 

The  Chess-playing  Automaton  has 
never  yet  received,  here,  the  meed  of 
notoriety  so  long  since  fairly  won.  The 
British  know  him  chiefly  by  name, 
though  he  has  visited  their  shores,  and 
dived  his  hand  into  their  pockets. 
Be  it  ours,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  place  the 
great  Turk  on  that  niche  in  the  temple 
of  Fame,  so  justly  due  to  his  achieve- 
ments. Alexander  the  Great  had  his 
Quintus  Curtius.  The  Automaton,  like 
Henri  Quatre,  must  have  his  Sully. 

We  shall  deal,  however,  with  King 
Log,  as  beseemeth  the  scribe  living 
among  a  free  people.  Great  names 
may  not  hoodwink  our  eyes ;  and  if 
we  ever  meet  with  aa  ass  in  the  lion's 
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skin,  we  shall  make  bold  to  cudgel 
him  out.  We  can  distinguish  between 
real  merit  and  merely  ingenious  pre- 
tension ;  while  we  claim  a  right  on  all 
occasions  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
names — a  cat  being  to  us  a  cat.  For 
three-quarters  of  n  century,  the  Auto- 
maton Chess-man  has  been  inscribed 
on  a  page  of  the  history  of  earth,  as  of 
a  construction  and  constitution  ab- 
surdly miraculous;  for  when  before 
did  metal  think,  or  limber  calculate  ? 
We  shall  now  examine  whether  the 
Automaton  is  best  entitled  to  be  typi- 
fied as  Jupiter  Tonans  or  Jupiter  Sea- 
pin,  as  Murat  or  Manttlini. 

J^et  us  here  deposit,  logically,  a  rough 
definition  of  what  properly  constitutes 
an  automaton. 

An  automaton  is  a  machine  made 
by  human  hands,  capable  of  perform- 
ing sundry  movements,  gestures,  or 
actions,  of  itself,  upon  the  setting  in 
motion  of  certain  springs,  or  forms  of 
^^^^^^s^^j  r#  ^^^l^^  1  ^^^^  ^^^^  t  ^^^5^5  ^?sl  s*^^ 
end  desired  are  kept  up  and  maintained, 
so  long  will  the  automaton  perform  ; 
continuing  its  operations,  during  the 
whole  time  the  moving  principle  re- 
mains in  a  healthy  slate.  Such  is  an 
automaton  in  its  most  simple  shape  of 
existence. 

Tlie  flying  dove  of  Archytas,  men? 
tioned  by  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  At., 
lib.  x.  c.  12) ;  as  also  the  wooden  eagle 
of  Uegiomontauus,  which  flew  from  the 
city  to  meet  the  emperor,  and,  having 
diluted  him,  returned  back  again,  if 
they  ever  existed  at  all,  may  be  fairly 
styled  automata";  as  was  the  iron  fly, 
which,  at  a  banquet,  flew  out  of  its 
master's  hands,  and,  first  taking  a 
round  of  the  hall,  again  settled  at  the 
starting  point  (Apol.,  c.  x.  sect.  1). 
The  trumpeter  of  Maelzel,  the  flule- 
player  of  Vaucansou,  the  Apollouicon 
of  1- light  and  Hobsou,  the  wooden  lady 
playing  the  pianoforte  (her  family  is 
tolerably  numerous !),  and  a  hundred 
other  similarly  curious  engines  of  the 
same  class  of  automata,  arc  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  recolleclious  of  our 
readers. 

A  second  class  of  automata,  like  the 
first,  may  be  worked  by  machinery, 
chiefly  self-acting,  upon  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple; possessing,  however,  at  the  same 
time, a  com m unication,  not  i mmediately 
apparent,  with  humau  agency ;  and 
hence,  changing  the  regular  order  and 
succession  of  their  movements,  accord- 
ing to  existing  circumstances.  There 


is  no  third  class  of  automata ;  since 
that  form  of  automaton  depending  ex- 
clusively on  human  aid,  however  dis- 
guised, is  but  a  spurious  scion  of  the 
tree. 

Can  the  Chess-player  be  ranked 
anions  either  oue  of  the  legitimate 
species  of  automata  ?  The  crowd,  who 
look  only  on  the  surface,  hare  for  se- 
venty years  answered  this  question  ia 
the  affirmative,  and  placed  Mr.  Block 
in  our  second  class  of  automata ;  bat 
have  they  done  so  correctly  ?  Nom 
verrons.  Were  we  to  order  a  watch  of 
Monsieur  Leroy,  which,  at  the  word  of 
command,  would  point  its  bands  to 
whatsoever  part  of  the  dial  we  directed, 
the  skilful  French  horologer  would  re- 
ply, that  nothing  but  a  living  hum.iii 
hand  could  so  shape  its  power  of 
movement.  Are  not  the  two  cases 
strictly  on  a  par?  Which,  then,  is  the 
correct  respondent,  Monsieur  Ijeren 
or  the  beast  called  Legion  ?  We  love 
a  correct  definition.  The  Automatoa 
Chess-player  was  either  a  gross  piece 
of  humbug,  or  it  was  a  sentient  being, 
endowed,  like  man  himself,  with  voli- 
tion, judgment,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  in  neither  case  was  it  an  automaton. 
Most  true  is  it,  that  whenever  Legioa 
cannot  readily  solve  any  given  problem, 
he  prefers  either  adopting  the  cry  of 
"  miracle,"  or  gulping  down  any  solu- 
tion offered,  to  seeking  for  himself  the 
key  to  the  mystery,  through  the  me- 
dium of  patient  and  laboured  investi- 
gation. 

But  we  may  not  further  lengthen  out 
our  prologue  to  ihe  farce ;  so  pass  we 
on  at  once  to  a  glance  at  the  original 
creation,  life,  and  adventures,  of  our 
timber  Frankenstein. 

The  Chess  Automaton  was  Ute  sole 
invention  of  Wolffgang  de  Kempelen, 
a  Hungarian  gentleman,  Aulic  coun- 
sellor to  the  royal  chamber  of  the  do- 
mains of  the  emperor  in  Hungary,  and 
celebrated  for  great  genius  in  every  de- 
partment of  mechanics.  From  a  bov, 
he  liad  trod  in  the  path  of  science,  and 
was  incontestably  of  first-rate  capabi- 
lities as  a  mechanician  and  engiueer. 
Invention  was  his  hobby,  and  he  rode 
it  furiously,  even  to  the  partial  impo- 
verishment of  his  means.  M.  de 
Kempelen,  being  at  Vienna  in  the  year 
1769,  was  invited  by  the  Empress  Ma- 
ria Tlieresa  to  be  present  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  certain  magnetic  games,  or 
experiments,  about  to  be  shewn  in 
public  al  the  imperial  court  by  M. 
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exhibition,  De  Kempelen,  being  ho- 
noured  by  a  long  conversation  with  his 
sovereign,  was  induced  casually  to 
mention  that  he  thought  he  could  con- 
struct a  machine,  the  powers  of  which 
should  be  far  more  surprising,  and  tire 
deception  more  complete,  than  all  the 
wonders  of  magnetism  just  displayed 
by  Pelletier.  At  this  declaration,  the 
curiosity  of  the  empress  was  naturally 
excited ;  and,  with  true  female  eager- 
ness for  novelty,  she  drew  from  De 
Kempelen  a  promise  to  gratify  her 
wishes,  by  preparing  an  early  and 
practical  proof  of  his  bold  assertion. 
The  artist  returned  to  his  modest 
dwelling  at  P  res  burg,  and  girded  up 
bis  loins  to  the  task.  He  kept  his 
word  with  his  imperial  mistress ;  and 
in  the  following  year  presented  himself 
once  more  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
accompanied  by  the  Automaton  Chess- 
player. Need  we  say  that  its  success 
was  triumphantly  complete  ? 

The  machine  being  set  in  motion, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  scientific  individuals  in 
her  circle;  all  of  whom  were  freely 
permitted  to  test  its  extraordinary 
powers.  The  fame  of  the  figure  spread 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  whose  news- 
papers and  journals  rang  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  newly  born  prodigy  ;  the 
performances  of  which  were  duly  exag- 
gerated, scion  les  regies,  in  the  detail. 
De  Kempelen,  a  modest  and  quiet 
man,  was  far  from  smiling  at  the  cele- 
brity hereby  acquired.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  achieve  greatness,  but 
cared  little  for  it  when  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  held  up  as  a 
wizard,  a  Maugraby,  a  Michael  Scott, 
premiere  qualite ;  and  was  almost  dis- 
gusted at  the  success  of  his  contrivance. 
In  factj  De  Kempelen  never  hesitated 
to  speak  his  mind  plainly  as  to  the 
real  merits  of  his  engine.  "  It  is," 
said  he  to  his  friends,  li  a  trifle,  not 
without  merit  as  to  its  mechanism ; 
but  those  effects,  which  to  the  specta- 
tors appear  so  wonderful,  arise  merely 
from  the  boldness  of  the  original  con- 
ception, and  the  fortunate  choice  of  the 
means  employed  by  me  to  carry  out 
the  illusion."  This  is  the  language  of 
a  great  mind,  not  choosing  prematurely 
to  open  the  eyes  of  surrounding  dupes, 
but  scorning  to  take  to  himself  greater 
reputation  than  he  felt  was  his  due : 
and  these  words  alone  ought  to  have 
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satisfied  men  of  nous,  that  the  thing 
was  merely  a  clever  hoax ;  since,  had 
it  been  in  reality  that  which  it  appeared 
to  be  outwardly,  viz.  a  machine,  which 
by  itself,  and  of  itself  alone,  could  con- 
duct a  game  of  chess,  then,  indeed, 
instead  of  its  being  a  "  trifle,"  as  de- 
nominated by  De  Kempelen,  it  might 
proudly  have  reared  its  head,  as  an 
emanation  from  a  mind  which  had  dis- 
covered some  hitherto  unheard-of  means 
wherewhh  to  conquer  matter. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  describe 
the  "  outward  man  "  of  the  Automaton, 
as  he  first  appeared,  while  yet  exhibited 
only  in  the  private  circle  of  its  inventor; 
and  we  accordingly  extract  from  the 
work  of  M.  Windisch,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest believers  in  t)e  Kempelen's  gnome, 
and  one  of  those  who  was  honoured  by 
seeing  the  babe,  as  may  be  said,  in  the 
cradle.  (Briejie  uber  den  Schachtpieler 
des  Harm  von  Kempelen,  $c.  Basle, 
1783.  8vo.) 

"  The  first  idea  which  occurs  on  an 
examination  of  the  Automaton  Chess- 
player," says  M.  de  Windisch,  "  is  a 
suspicion  that  its  movements  are  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  some  human 
being.  From  this  error  1  was  not  myself 
exempt,  when  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  inventor  draw  from  a  recess  his 
Automaton,  fixed  to  a  good-sized  chest ; 
and  I  could  not,  any  more  than  others, 
help  suspecting  that  this  chest  certainly 
contained  a  child,  which,  as  1  guessed 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  case,  might 
be  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Many  of 
the  visitors  were  equally  convinced  of 
such  being  the  fnct,  and  did  not  hesitate 
already  to  declare  their  opinions  uloud. 
But  we  were  all  equally  confounded  on 
seeing  M.  de  Kempelen  turn  up  the  gar- 
ments of  the  Automaton,  pull  forth  the 
drawer,  and  open  all  tho  doors  of  the 
chest.  Moving  it  about,  thus  opened, 
by  means  of  the  castors  on  which  it  is 
placed,  be  turned  it  in  all  directions, and 
permitted  us  freely  to  examine  it  all  over. 
1  was  not  backward  in  this  scrutiny.  I 
searched  into  its  darkest  corners ;  and 
finding  no  possibility  of  its  concealing 
any  object  of  even  the  size  of  my  hat, 
my  self-love  was  terribly  morUfied  at 
seeing  my  ingenious  conjecture  put  to- 
tally to  flight.  All  the  spectators  under- 
went a  similar  impression  ;  and  on  their 
countenances  were  visibly  depicted  signs 
of  extreme  surprise.  One  old  lady,  above 
the  rest,  recollecting,  doubtless,  the  fairy 
tales  of  her  youth,  first  crossing  herself, 
with  a  heavy  and  devout  sigh,  went  and 
hid  herself  in  a  distant  window,  that  she 
might  no  longer  remain  in  a  proximity 
so  dangerous  as  that  existing  between 
3  B 
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herself  and  the  demon  she  now  fully  be- 
lievcd  must  occupy  the  Automaton.  I 
have  since  viewed  the  machine  frequent* 
ly,  hare  examined  it  in  every  way  I  could 
think  of,  and  have  played  chess  against 
it,  and  am  still  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
avowal  that  1  know  nothing  about  it. 
Still  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 
many  other  persons,  though  gifted  with 
more  profound  knowledge  and  skill  in 
mechanics,  have  not  succeeded  belter 
than  myself.  Out  of  many  thousand  per- 
sons, of  all  classes,  who  have  seen  it, 
not  one  has  discovered  the  secret.  The 
Gordiau  knot  presented  to  Alexander 
must  have  been  less  difficult  to  unravel. 
Is  it  an  illusion  !  So  be  it.  Dut  it  is, 
then,  an  illusion  which  does  honour  to 
the  human  mind  ;  an  illusion  more  sur- 
prising, more  inconceivable,  than  all 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent collections  of  mathematical  re- 
creations. 

H  The  Automaton  receives  its  visitors 
in  M.  de  Kempelen's  study  ;  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  the  tools  of  a  joiner  or  locksmith, 
thrown  about  in  most  admired  confusion. 
No  communication  can  possibly  exist 
between  the  Automaton  and  any  adjoin- 
ing room  ;  as  was  proved  by  the  figure's 
being  carried  for  exhibition  to  the  impe- 
rial palace.  It  runs  on  castors ;  and  can, 
therefore,  have  nothing  about  it  depend- 
ant on  the  construction  of  the  floor. 
These  are  important  premises. 

*•  The  first  object  which  strikes  the 
view,  on  entering  the  study,  is  the 
Automaton,  which  is  placed  opposite 
the  door.  The  chest  to  which  it  is 
affixed  is  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  two 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  halt  high  ; 
and  is,  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  castors, 
moved  with  facility  from  place  to  place. 
Behind  this  chest  is  seen  a  figure  the 
size  of  life,  dressed  in  the  Turkish  cos- 
tume, seated  upon  a  wooden  chair  fas- 
tened to  the  body  of  the  Automatou, 
and  which  of  course  moves  with  it, 
when  rolled  about  the  apartment.  The 
figure  leans  its  right  arm  on  the  table, 
holding  a  long  Turkish  pipe  in  his  left 
hand,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  who 
ceases  to  smoke.  It  plays  with  its  left 
hand  ;  which  M.  de  Kempelen  informed 
me  was  an  oversight  on  his  part,  not 
discovered  until  the  work  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  to  amend  the  Turk's  manners 
would  have  required  nearly  total  recon- 
struction. When  the  Turk  is  about  to 
play,  M.  de  Kempelen,  as  pipe-bearer, 
tukes  tho  pipe  from  his  hand.  Before 
tbe  Automaton  is  a  chess-board,  screwed 
to  the  table,  or  upper  surface  of  the  chest, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  the  figure  appear  to 
be  constantly  fixed. 

"  M.  de  'Kempelen  opens  the  front 


doors  of  the  chest,  and  pulls  out  the 
drawer  which  is  underneath.  The  cbeti 
is  partitioned  off  into  two  equal  parts, 
of  which  tbe  left  is  narrower  than  the 
right.  The  left  side,  indeed,  occu- 
pies  scarcely  one-third  part  of  the  len^tl 
of  the  chest,  and  is  filled  with  wbeeb. 
levers,  cylinders,  and  other  pieces  of 
clockwork.  In  the  division  to  the  righ: 
are  seen  some  wheels,  some  spring  bar- 
rels, and  a  couple  of  horizontal  quadrants. 
The  remainder  is  filled  with  a  casket,  a 
cushion,  and  a  small  board,  on  which  arc 
traced  certain  letters  in  gold.  At  a  sub- 
sequent point  of  time,  and  prior  to  the 
Automaton's  commencing  play,  the  in- 
ventor takes  out  this  casket,  and  places 
it  on  a  side  table.  He  does  the  same  br 
the  board  with  letters  ;  which  is  finally 
placed  on  the  chess-board  after  the  game 
is  played,  to  enable  the  Automaton  by 
these  means  to  answer  questions  to  be 
put  to  him. 

"  In  the  drawer  of  the  cheat  above- 
mentioned  are  found  chess-men,  of  red 
and  white  ivory,  on  a  board,  with  which 
they  are  tukeu  out  to  he  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  chess-board.  There  is  like- 
wise a  small  box,  rather  long  iu  its  form, 
containing  six  pigmy  chess-boards,  each 
of  which  presents  an  ending  of  a  game. 
Such  situations  are  set  up  iu  detail  on 
the  Automaton's  own  board  ;  and  he  un- 
dertakes to  win  each  and  everv  such 
game  by  force,  whether  he  play  with  the 
white  or  red  pieces. 

"  1  had  forgotten  also  to  observe,  thai 
M.  de  Kempelen  not  only  opens  the  front 
doors  of  the  chest,  but  also  those  behind ; 
by  which  means  all  the  wheels  are  clear!  v 
seen,  so  as  to  give  tbe  most  perfect  con- 
viction that  no  living  being  could  b* 
hidden  therein.  To  render  this  expose 
even  more  complete,  the  constructor 
usually  places  a  lighted  taper  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  chest ;  thus  throwing  light 
into  its  remotest  corners. 

"  Finally,  he  lifts  up  the  robe  of  the 
Automaton,  and  throws  it  over  bis  head, 
in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  shew 
the  structure  of  the  interior,  where  are 
also  seen  only  wheels  and  levers  ;  which 
so  entirely  occupy  the  body  of  the  Auto- 
maton, that  room  is  not  left  to  hide  even 
a  cat.  The  very  trousers  of  the  Turk  are 
furnished  with  a  small  door,  likewise 
flung  open,  to  remove  the  remotest 
shadow  of  a  doubt'. 

"  But  do  not  imagine,  good  reader, 
that  the  inventor  shuts  one  door  as  he 
opens  another.  The  entire  Automaton  is 
seen  at  the  same  time  uncovered  ;  the  g*r. 
meats  being  also  turned  up,  and  thedr*u*r 
opened,  as  well  as  all  the  drawers  of  the 
chest.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  state  he  rolls 
it  from  place  to  place,  around  the  room, 
courting  the  inspection  of  the  curious." 
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We  may  here  stale  that  Maelzel, 
the  last  proprietor  of  the  Automaton, 
adopted  a  very  similar  description  of 
routine  in  the  way  he  shewed  the 
figure ;  and  was  equally  successful  in 
making  the  spectators  believe,  like 
Windisch,  that  thftf  $aw  the  wfote  of 
the  interior  at  once.    Maelzel  varied 
some  of  tiie  details,  doing  away  with 
itsr  brazen- head- like  capacity  of  an- 
swering questions,  under  a  just  im- 
pression that  this  part  of  its  black  art 
approximated  a  little  too  closely  to  the 
feats  of  the  learned  pig,  Toby.  But 
the  Automaton  is  all  this  time  unco* 
veied ;  and  we  resume  Windisch 's  nar- 
rative, quickly,  to  prevent  the  poor 
thing  from  taking  cold. 

After  having  allowed  time  for  suffi- 
cient investigation  of  its  nnatomy,"  pro- 
ceeds our  eye-witness,  "  M.  de  Kempelen 
shntsall  tbe  doors  of  the  chest,  and  places 
it  behind  a  bnlostrade,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  tbe  spectators  from 
shaking  tbe  machine,  by  touching  or  lean, 
ing  upon  it  when  the  Automaton  plays ; 
and  also  to  keep  clear  for  the  inventor  a 
rather  spacious  place,  in  which  ho  occa- 
sionally walks,  approaching  the  chest  at 
times,  on  the  right  or  left  side,  but  with- 
out touching  it,  until  it  is  time  to  wind 
up  the  springs.    Finally,  he  passes  his 
hand  into  the  interior  of  the  Automaton, 
to  arrange  the  movements  in  their  suit, 
able  order ;  nnd  finishes  all,  by  placing  a 
cushion  under  the  playing  arm  of  tbe 
Turk. 

"  It  must  be  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
casket,  that  M.  de  Kempelen  places  it  on 
a  little  table  near  the  machine,  without, 
however,  there  being  any  apparent  com- 
munication between  the  Automaton  and 
the  table,  or  tbe  casket ;  to  which  the 
inventor  has  frequent  recourse  during 
the  playing  of  the  game  by  the  Auto- 
maton ;  for  he  opens  it  from  time  to  time, 
to  look  at  the  inside,  which  is  kept  hid- 
den from  the  spectators. 

"  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this 
casket  is  simply  a  device  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  still  M.  de  Kempelen  assures  his 
visitors  that  without  it  the  Automaton 
could  not  play.  The  letters  traced  in 
gold  on  tbe  bourd,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  serve  as  a  new  re- 
creation when  chess  is  closed.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  chess-board  ;  and  the  Auto- 
maton answers  tbe  questions  of  the  au- 
dience, by  pointing  with  his  finger  suc- 
cessively to  tbe  letters  necessary-  to 
convey  reply.  To  prepare  for  this  latter 
recreation,  tbe  fabricator  arranges  cer- 
tain movements  in  the  interior  of  the 
machine." 

Again  must  we  interrupt  the  Herrn 


von  Windisch,  to  note  particularly  the 
care  of  De  Kempelen  lest  his  figure 
should  be  loo  rudely  jostled  by  the 
audience.  Tbe  grave  assertion  of  our 
Austrian  Archimedes,  that  the  secret 
lay  within  the  casket,  must  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  bring  out  without 
laughing.    Windisch  resumes  :— 

"  The  Automaton,  when  about  to  move 
at  chess,  slowly  raises  his  arm,  and  di- 
rects it  towards  tbe  piece  he  intends  to 
play.  Jle  suspends  his  hand  over  the 
piece,  spreads  his  fingers  to  grasp  it, 
places  it  in  its  destined  situation,  draws 
back  his  arm,  and  again  rests  it  on  the 
cushion.  If  he  have  occasion  to  capture 
a  man,  the  same  process  is  used.  At 
each  move  he  makes,  a  slow  sound  of 
wheels  and  clockwork  is  heard.  This 
noise  ceases  when  the  move  is  made. 
Tbe  Automaton  always  claims  the  first 
move.  When  his  adversary  plays,  the 
figure  lifts  his  head  and  overlooks  the 
hoard.  He  courteously  warns  the  queen 
of  being  attacked  by  bowing  his  head 
twice  ;  and  equally  uotities  check  to  the 
king  by  three  bows.  Should  a  false  move 
be  played,  he  indignantly  shakes  his 
head  ;  "but  not  confining  himself  to  tacit 
disapprobation,  instantly  confiscates  the 
offending  piece,  following  up  bis  capture 
by  playing  himself;  and  thus  depriving 
his  opponent  not  only  of  his  piece,  but 
of  his  move  also.  This  divtrtuement 
happens  not  unfrequently ;  spectators 
wishing  to  test  the  figure's  powers  of 
discrimination.  Tbe  advantage  hereby 
gained  contributes  to  the  Turk's  chance 
of  winning;  but  the  law  being  known 
beforehand,  is  equally  fair  for  both  par- 
ties :  though  the  Automaton  never  com- 
mits an  illegality. 

"  M.  de  Kempelen  requests  those 
chess-players  who  confront  his  warrior 
to  place  the  chess-men  strictly  in  the 
centre  of  the  squares;  this  precaution 
being  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Auto- 
maton, in  grasping  a  piece,  may  not  bo 
exposed  to  damaging  its  fingers,  by  com- 
ing imperfectly  in  collision  therewith. 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  rigidly 
observed. 

"  The  machine  can  play  but  ten  or 
twelve  moves  without  being  wound  up, 
but  it  is  clear  such  winding  up  can  pro- 
duce no  other  effect  than  to  maintain  its 
moving  power,  without  having  any  con- 
nexion with  its  directing  power,  or  rather 
with  its  faculty  of  acting  as  required 
by  circumstances.  In  such  faculty, 
doubtless,  consists  the  chief  merit  of  the 
engine,  and  here  lies  the  mystery. 
During  the  time  of  play  M.  de  Kem. 
pelen  never  touches  it,  except  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  of  winding  up,  once 
in  ten  or  a  dosen  moves* 
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"  Mathematicians  irml  mechanists  of 
all  countries  have  examined  the  Automa- 
ton with  the  most  scrupulous  attention, 
without  being  abte  to  discover  any  trace 
of  tbo  secret.  I  hare  frequently  seen 
the  Automaton  playing,  surrounded  bv 
twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who  kept  their 
eyes  incessantly  fixed  on  the  inventor. 
VVe  have  invariably  observed  hira  keep- 
ing  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  paces 
from  the  figure,  doing  nothing,  but  oc- 
casionally looking  in  the  casket  before- 
mentioned,  and  never  betraying  himself 
by  any  movement  which  might  indicate 
that  he  was  even  remotely  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Automaton.  To  destroy 
the  impression  that  magnetism  is  the 
principal  of  action,  M.  de  Kempelen 
permits  the  most  powerful  magnet  to  be 
placed  on  the  machine. 

"  The  moving  the  knight  successively 
over  the  sixty-four  squares  of  the  board, 
in  as  many  leaps,  is  also  a  feat  too  re- 
markable to  he  passed  over.  As  soon  as 
the  chess-men  are  taken  off,  one  of  the 
bystanders  places  a  knight  on  any  pquare 
of  tho  board  he  chooses.  The  Automaton 
lifts  up  the  knight,  and  beginning  at  the 
square  on  which  he  stands,  causes  it  to 
cover  the  sixty-four  squares  in  the  same 
number  of  moves,  without  missiug  one, 
and  without  touching  ono  square  twice 
over.  Tbo  .spectator  marks  the  squares 
in  the  progress  of  this  difficult  calcula- 
tion, by  placing  a  counter  on  each  square 
to  which  the  kuight  is  played.  Xo  mat- 
ter what  square  you  first  seat  the  kuight 
upon,  he  never  misses  the  performance 
of  his  task." 

The  above  description  of  tite  Chess 
Automaton,  as  he  first  appeared,  is  as 
minute  as  can  be  desired :  he  played 
chess,  and  played  it  well.  The  data 
were  fairly  established,  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  figure  could  be  in  com- 
munication with  either  one  of  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  the  ceiling,  or  the  floor ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  machine  being 
apparently  so  thoroughly  exposed  to 
view,  removed  all  idea  of  a  human 
person  being  concealed  therein.  In- 
deed, in  the  words  of  Windisch,  we 
find  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  spectators 
there  was  not  space  even  for  the  tem- 
porary lodging  of  "  a  cat."  De  Kem- 
pelen s  gravely  walking  about  the 
room  with  his  casket,  reminds  one  of 
Friar  Bacon  with  his  learned  head,  or 
Merlin  and  his  wand.  After  a  few 
moves  are  played,  he  kindly  treats  the 
Automaton  to  the  refreshment  of  wind- 
ing up,  to  recruit  its  fainting  energies, 
as  one  would  hand  a  roan  a  glass  of 
sherry,  De  Kern  peleo  frequent  I  y  t  urned 


his  back,  moreover,  on  h«  progeny 
during  three  or  four  moves,  conversing 
meanwhile  with  the  spectators.  TV 
feat  of  moving  the  knight  over  the  sixty- 
four  squares  in  as  many  moves,  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  not  quite  to 
digious  as  represented  by  Wi 
There  are  many  printed  plans  for  peri- 
forming  this ;  and  it  is  olrvious  th*'. 
any  one  of  these  would  do  f^r  De 
Kempelen's  purpose,  provided  it  be  a 
re-entering  series  of  moves ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  knight,  when  he  leaps  to  the 
sixty-fourth  square,  must  be  just  a 
knight's  move  from  the  square  on  which 
he  originally  started .  V  e  do  not  speak 
here  of  the  difficulty  of  causing  tbe 
machine  to  perform  this,  but  wonM 
merely  remind  the  reader  that  any  per- 
son, when  he  has  once  acquired  by 
heart  the  knight's  move  over  the  board, 
in  a  re-entering  series,  has  but  to  apply 
the  same  chain  of  moves  in  every  case, 
whatsoever  square  of  the  board  the 
knight  may  choose  to  make  the  first 
link  of  that  circular  chain. 

There  could  be  hardly  more  than 
four  forms  of  hypothesis  broached  by 
the  spectators  of  the  Automaton  ;  and, 
by  this  time,  we  find  they  were  all 
equally  admitted  to  be  fallacious.  A 
concealed  man,  or  boy,  —  confederacy 
with  a  person  in  another  chamber, — 
dependency  on  the  floor  or  ceiling, 
magnetism  or  eiectrtciu ,  oonuiiess  eacn 
of  these  theories  had  its  votaries,  and 
each  of  them  was  analysed  in  vain. 
But  much  time  was  not  given  m  this 
stage  of  the  performance  to  the  exercise 
of  the  thinking  faculty  on  the  part  of 
Germany. 

Torn  to  pieces  by  the  crowd,  who 
eagerly  rushed  to  view  the  phenomena, 
xjq  i\empeien  loiinti  it  was  tvi.Mor  to 
raise  a  spirit  man  to  lay  htm  again. 
Pestered  with  letters,  demanding  ex- 
planation, from  all  the  stsvans  of  Eu- 
rope ;  annoyed  at  the  absurdities  dealt 
forth  anent  the  matter  by  the  public 
press ;  and  called  upon,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  to  set  up  "  his  motion  "  for 
the  gratification  of  some  man  with  a 
handle  or  a  tail  to  his  name,  —  poor 
M.  de  Kempelen  began  to  find  oat 
that  fame,  however  glittering,  has  its 
drawbacks.  Many  years  of  time,  ard 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  hwA  he 
lavisnoci  in  improving  me  science  oi 
hydraulics.  These  efforts  were  before 
the  public ;  but,  although  desenediv 
of  merit,  his  improved  tire- engines  ana 
water-pumps  were  altogether  poshed 
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into  the  shade,  in  fevour  of  his  Auto- 
maton Chess-player  1  So  situated,  it 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  memory  that 
he  refused  the  offer  of  targe  sums  of 
money  from  several  persons  who  wished 
to  purchase  the  Automatou  by  way  of 
speculation.  For  a  long  time,  his  uice 
sense  of  honour  prevented  him  from 
stooping  to  coin  cash,  from  metal  so 
intrinsically  base,  as  he  felt  the  ore  in 
question  really  to  be.  De  Kempelen 
declined  suffering  the  Automaton  to  be 
made  a  public  exhibition  ;  and,  as  the 
only  means  in  his  power  of  getting  rid 
of  the  burden  he  had  placed  on  his 
shoulders,  actually  took  the  figure  par- 
tially to  pieces,  stowed  it  away,  and 
gave  out  that  it  had  been  damaged  by 
the  frequent  removals  it  had  undergone 
from  place  to  place.  M.  de  Kem- 
pelen was  again  a  free  roan,  and  once 
more  devoted  himself  arduously  to  his 
really  scientific  discoveries  in  me* 
chanics.  His  fame  as  a  magician  died 
away,  and  his  friends  shook  him  by  the 
hand  without  fearing  to  be  brimstone- 
marked  in  the  contact. 

Fallen  from  its  throne,  bruised  and 
battered,  limbless  and  motionless,  lay 
the  turbaned  wldan,  during  an  interval 
of  many  years,  srootliered  with  dust, 
buried  in  darkness,  and  forgotten  in  its 
fall  from  greatness  by  the  shouting 
sycophants  who  had  so  loudly  hailed 
the  rising  star.  But  its  avatur  was  to 
come ;  and  it  was  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,  that,  like  a  true  Turkish  sove- 
reign, it  should  yet  be  dragged  from 
the  prison  in  which  it  pined,  to  march 
once  more  to  the  triumph  of  the  battle- 
field, and  the  throne  of  talent  over 
gullibility. 

The  Grand  Duke  Paul,  of  Russia, 
came  with  his  consort,  under  the  travel- 
ling style  and  titles  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  du  Nord,  to  visit  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  IT,  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  tvery  device  which  human 
talent  could  suggest  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  give  due  entertainment  to 
guests  so  illustrious  ;  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  when  the  first  eatings, 
drinkings;.  and  dancings,  were  over, 
Joseph  bethought  him  of  De  Kempelen 
and  the  Automaton.  The  royal  wishes 
were  conveyed  to  our  philosopher,  that 
he  would  oblige  his  sovereign  by  ex- 
hibiting his  chess-playing  figure  once 
again,  and  De  Kempelen  cheerfully 
complied  with  the  request.  To  the 
half-bred  savages  of  the  north,  com- 
posing the  suite  of  the  royal  visitors, 


the  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  be 
striking;  and  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
doubtless,  slept  that  night  to  the 
tune  of  "  How  we  shall  astonish  the 
Hrowns !" 

De  Kempelen  employed  himself  with 
so  much  zeal  and  activity  in  the  fur- 
bishing up  of  his  invention,  that  in 
five  weeks'  time  the  Automaton  chess 
hero  once  more  made  his  bow  at  court 
with  entirely  new  "dresses,  properties, 
and  decorations/'  As  before,  its  suc- 
cess was  complete;  the  grand  duke 
and  his  spouse,  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  were  equally  delighted  and 
astonished  by  its  feats.  De  Kempelen 
was  handsomely  rewarded,  and  the 
whole  court  joined  in  an  earnest  re- 
commendation to  him,  for  the  sake  of 
his  family,  no  longer  to  resist  the 
making  an  exhibition  of  his  Automa- 
ton  a  matter  of  personal  emolument. 
Grown  worldly  wise  from  experience, 
De  Kempelen  now  considered  that  he 
should  do  wrong,  longer  to  neglect  this 
opportunity  of  restoring  his  broken 
fortunes.  He  felt,  too,  more  assnred 
of  the  merit  of  his  secret,  and  de- 
termined to  suffer  no  false  delicacy  for 
the  future  to  prevent  his  reaping  the 
harvest  of  his  ingenious  mystification. 
The  emperor  granted  him  a  two  years' 
leave  of  absence  from  the  duties  of  his 
office,  during  which  time  his  salary 
was  equally  to  go  on ;  and  the  Aulic 
counsellor  prepared  to  travel  through 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  tn 
company  with  the  wonderful  figure 
whose  fame  had  already  diffused  itself 
throughout  civilised  Europe. 

It  was  in  the  year  1783  that  De 
Kempelen  and  the  Automaton  first 
came  to  Paris.  They  were  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  plaudits 
of  la  grantie  nation  knew  no  bounds. 
The  Automaton,  however,  as  a  player, 
was  beaten  by  the  great  professors  at 
the  Cafe*  de  la  Illgence,  then  the  resort 
of  the  elite.  But  whether  one's  nerves 
are  strung  on  wood  or  bone,  one  need 
not  be  ashamed  at  being  vanquished 
by  first-raters ;  and  the  merit  of  the 
figure,  of  course,  did  not  depend  upon 
its  invariably  winning.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  De  Kempelen  himself 
was  very  inferior  to  his  Automaton  as 
a  chess-man ;  since  in  playing  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  a  first-rate  prac- 
titioner could  give  him  the  rook ;  but 
there  was  much  less  difference  between 
die  best  fle>h-and-blood  players,  and 
their  wooden  opponent.    The  first 
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French  artists  were  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  dive  into  the  mystery,  and 
many  and  elaborate  were  the  theories 
set  up  on  the  occasion,  all  of  which 
broke  down  as  before  on  being  put  to 
the  test.  De  Kempelen  found  his 
speculation  a  capital  bit ;  and,  leaving 
Paris  for  a  time,  crossed  Dover  Straits 
with  the  Automaton,  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  the  pockets  of  John  Bull. 

Chess  was  at  that  period  exclusively 
played  in  England  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  among  that  class  was  extremely 
fashionable,  owing  to  Philidor  (honour 
to  his  mighty  shade  1)  This  renowned 
player  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  London,  and  thus  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  cultivation  of  the  game. 
Whether  he  personally  played  with  the 
Automaton,  we  know  not,  and  it  mat- 
ters little ;  he  had  formed  a  school  of 
chess  here,  of  greater  extent  than  was 
ever  seen  before  or  after.  To  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  the  higli  fee  of  ad- 
mission to  a  sight  of  our  Automaton, 
fixed  by  M.  de  K.  at  Ave  shillings! 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
flocked  to  the  show;  and  the  silver 
crowns  rained  down  on  the  ingenious 
inventor,  till  he  was  almost  knee-deep 
in  the  argent  stream.  An  improve- 
ment had  been  made,  too,  in  the  really 
mechanical  part  of  his  figure,  which  now 
pronounced  from  its  mouth  something 
for  ichec,  in  giving  check  to  the  king. 

But  England  contains  a  good  deal 
of  blood  rather  sceptical  in  these  latter 
times  as  to  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
and  there  was  not  wanting  a  man  now 
to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  common 
sense.  Mr.  Philip  Thick nesse  printed 
a  pamphlet  in  1785,  in  which  he  de- 
nounces the  chess-playing  Automaton 
as  a  piece  of  imposture,  in  no  measured 
terms.  Partly  hitting  the  secret,  he 
assumes  that  a  child  is  confined  in  the 
chest,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  plays  the  game;  but  adds, 
absurdly  enough,  that  Master  Johnny 
sees  the  state  of  the  board  reflected 
from  a  looking-glass  in  the  ceiling. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Thicknesse  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  true  old  English 
grumblers  who  find  fault  with  every 
thing,  and  therefore  are  certain  now 
and  then  to  be  in  the  right,  6y  chance. 
Jle  had  previously  discovered  a  some- 
what analagous  case  of  curious  im- 
posture worth  quoting,  as  tending  to 
shew  what  had  put  him  on  the  scent 

"  Forty  rear?  since,"  writes  Thick- 


uesse,  "  I  found  three  hundred  peopk 
assembled  to  aee,  at  a  shilling  each,  * 
ooach  go  without  horses,  mo  red  by  » 
man  withinside  of  a  wheel,  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  just  as  the  crane-wheel 
raises  goods  from  ships  on  a  quay.  Mr. 
Quin,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  manj 
persons  present,  were  angry  with  me  for 
saving  it  wss  trod  round  bv  a  man  will  in 
the  boop,  or  hinder  wheel;  bat  a  imi1! 
paper  of  snuff  put  into  the  wheel,  soon 
convinced  all  around  that  it  cooM  n« 
onlv  move,  but  sneere  too,  like  a  Christ- 
tan!" 

We  wonder  how  De  Kempelen 
would  have  met  a  proposition  to  throw 
an  ounce  or  two  of  snofT  upon  specula- 
tion among  his  springs  and  levers  ? 

Mr.  Thicknesse  proceeds  to  assume 
that  the  concealed  child  may  be  equal?? 
enabled  to  look  over  the  board,  through 
"  Monsieur  Automaton's  robes  nnd 
hair-trimmings."  A  similar  idea  was 
broached,  with  equal  ingenious  fallacy, 
in  our  own  time.  Tlie  high  price  of 
admission  is  especially  complained  of 
by  Thicknesse.    He  writes, — 

"  I  was  one  of  the  many  who  liar* 
paid  fifteen  shillings  to  shew  my  familr 
the  figure  of  a  Turk,  which  has  a  raov- 
oMh  arm,  a  thumb,  and  two  c Iuujst 
fingers  ;  which,  by  pulling  a  string  wiuV 
in  the  arm,  can  embrace  or  leave  a  chess- 
man  just  where  a  living  hand  directs  h. 
Let  the  exhibitor,  therefore,  call  it  a  good 
deception,  and  1  will  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  it ;  but  while  he  draws  a  large  sua  ot' 
money  from  us  under  the  assurance  of 
its  being  an  automaton  that  moves  by 
mechanical  powers,  he  endeavours  to  de- 
ceive ;  and  it  is  a  fair  game  to  expose  it. 
that  the  price,  at  least,  may  be  reduced  . 
for  I  confess  it  is  a  curiosity,  and  I  be- 
lieve as  much  money  would  be  received 
at  one  shilling  each,  as  is  now  gained 
by  demanding  fire. 

"  1  saw/'  continues  he,  "  the  eraise 
trimmings  of  the  Turk's  outer  garment 
move  once  or  twice,  when  the  figure 
should  have  been  quite  motionless,  and 
that  a  confederate  is  concealed  is  past 
all  doubt;  for  they  only  exhibit  the 
Automaton  from  1  till  2  o'clock,  because 
the  invisible  player  could  not  bear  a 
longer  confinement;  for  if  he  could,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  thev  would 
refuse  to  receive  crowns  for  admittance 
from  12  o'clock  to  4,  instead  of  only  from 
1  to  2.  Indeed  M.  de  Kempelen  had  the 
candour  to  say  to  a  certain  nobleman  ia 
Paris  who  asked  him  to  disclose  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  '  Quand  vous  fe 
satires,  mon  prince,  ce  ne  sera  plu» 
nen. 

If  not  altogether  correct,  it  is  certain 
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that  Mr.  Thtcknesse  was  very  like 
•*  burning"  in  the  approach  he  made 
towards  rinding  the  hidden  treasure ; 
"but  his  soi-disant  exposure  being  mere 
declamation,  unaccompanied  by  any 
thing  like  architectural  drawings  or 
detailed  proofs,  fell  quietly  to  the 
ground,  and  withered  not  the  laurel  on 
which  it  dared  to  breathe. 

But  the  period  was  now  at  hand 
when  the  poor  Automaton  was  destined 
ti  second  time  to  afford  fresh  proofs  of 
the    ingratitude  and  inconstancy  of 
man.    Jie  was  to  be  deserted  by  his 
brilliant  train  of  admirers,  and  go  once 
more,  for  a  space,  into  outer  darkness. 
Returning  from  France  and  England 
to  Germany,  De  Kempelen  carried  his 
Saracenic  toy,  by  special  invitation,  to 
the  court  of  Frederick  (called  "  the 
Great"),  at  Berlin,   This  prince  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  chess,  and 
carried  his  devotion  to  Caissa  so  far  as 
to  even  play  a  game,  by  correspon- 
dence, with  Voltaire,  sending  a  royal 
courier  to  and  fro,  between  Paris  and 
Berlin,  with  the  moves.   The  Automa- 
ton beat  Frederick  and  his  whole  court, 
which  he  might  easily  do,  as  the  prince 
was  only  what  is  termed  in  the  West- 
minster Chess-club,  a  "  rook  player.'' 
Eager  to  solve  the  riddle,  Frederick 
adopted  the  truly  royal  means  of  pur- 
chasing it.    For  a  large  sum,  the 
Automaton  Chess-player  became  his 
majesty's  subject,  slave  and  serf,  with 
all  its  rights  and  appendages.  The 
cash  being  paid  down,  De  Kempelen, 
in  a  tcte-d-tcte  with  the  king,  divulged 
the  whole  of  his  magic  art.  Frederick's 
pride  was  mortified  by  the  disclosure, 
though  he  never  revealed  the  secret; 
nor  did  he  send  his  purchase  to  rot, 
like  a  living  offender,  in  the  dungeons 
of  Spandau.    lie  was  hurt,  however, 
at  having  been,  as  he  fancied,  duped. 
The  spell  was  dissolved;  the  charm 
broken.    The  Automaton,  shorn  of  its 
beams,  and  denounced  by  offended 
majesty  as  a  swindling  imposture,  was 
carelessly  thrown  aside  into  an  obscure 
lumber-room ;  where,  for  the  next  thirty 
years,  it  lay  in  profound  repose,  like 
the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  fairy  tale, 
awaiting  a  visit  of  the  prince  destined 
alone  to  dissolve  its  long  inglorious 
slumber. 

That  prince  came,  and  that  prince 
was  Napoleon ;  sent  by  fete  to  stir  up 
many  other  slumberers  nodding  on 
their  thrones,  as  well  as  our  mighty 
wooden  Tamerlane..  Napoleon  came 


to  Berlin,  and  the  Chess  Automaton 
was  again  himself.  Freshly  armed  and 
caparisoned,  did  he  gaily  sally  forth  once 
more  to  victory,  He  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  was  therefore  received  like  a 
fresh  creation.  Accompanied,  during 
the  next  few  years  of  his  life,  by  a 
demonstrator  formed  in  the  school  of 
De  Kempelen  (then  dead),  the  Auto- 
maton once  more  journeyed  by  land 
and  by  sea,  in  search  of  fresh  victims. 
As  of  old,  he  was  every  where  success- 
ful ;  and  the  veil  of  necromancy  which 
covered  his  movements,  remained  still 
equally  impenetrable  to  the  lights  of 
philosophy  and  science. 

Napoleon,  himself  a  chess-player, 
honoured  the  Automaton  by  playing  a 
game  in  person  against  it.  The  con- 
test was  marked  by  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance. Half  a  dozen  moves  had 
barely  been  played,  when  Buonaparte, 
purposely  to  test  the  powers  of  the 
machine,  committed  a  false  move ;  the 
Automaton  bowed,  replaced  the  offend- 
ing piece,  and  motioned  to  Napoleon 
that  he  should  move  correctly.  Highly 
amused,  after  a  few  minutes  the  French 
chief  again  played  an  illegal  move. 
This  time,  the  Automaton,  without 
hesitation,  snatched  off  the  piece  which 
had  moved  falsely,  confiscated  it,  and 
made  his  own  move.  Buonaparte 
laughed ;  and,  for  the  third  time,  as  if 
to  put  the  patience  of  his  antagonist  to 
a  severe  trial,  played  a  false  move. 
The  Automaton  raised  his  arm,  swept 
the  whole  of  die  pieces  off  the  board, 
and  declined  continuing  the  game ! 

We  must  here  pass  rapidly  over  a 
rather  long  interval  of  time,  at  the  end 
of  which  we  find  the  Automaton  Chess- 
player  at  the  court  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  then  King  of  Bavaria.  Pre- 
ceded by  its  colossal  reputation,  our 
figure  (the  property  then  of  M.  Maelzel, 
the  celebrated  fabricator  of  the  musical 
metronome,  and  other  works  of  art),  fully 
sustained  his  well-won  fame.  Eugene 
was  fond  of  chess,  and  money  was  of 
little  object.  He  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  acquiring  the  secret 
which  had  set  the  wits  of  the  world  at 
defiance  for  so  many  years;  and,  for 
the  second  time,  was  the  Automaton 
Chess-player  sold,  like  a  slave,  for  a 
price.  Thirty-thousand  francs  were 
asked  by  the  proprietor,  and  this  sum 
was  unhesitatingly  paid  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene for  the  machine  and  its  key. 

And  now  the  moment  lias  arrived 
when  the  treasured  mystery  of  De 
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Kern  pel  en  is  to  be  again  opened  at 
the  golden  bidding  of  royalty.  The 
veil  is  about  to  be  raised,  and  the 
cariosity  of  the  king  to  be  gratified. 
The  courtiers  are  dismissed  the  room, 
trie  door  locked  by  Eugene,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  ensure  his  acquiring 
the  sole  knowledge  of  the  hidden  enig- 
ma. The  prince  is  alone  with  the 
demonstrator ;  the  latter,  unhesitatingly 
and  in  silence,  flings  open  simul- 
taneously all  the  doors  of  the  chest; 
and  Prince  Eugene  saw— what  he  saw  f 

Mr.  Blue  Beard,  at  the  door  of  the 
azure  chamber,  looked  not  more  bine 
than  did  Bavaria's  monarch,  but  Eu- 
gene faced  the  denotement  with  greater 
wisdom  than  had  done  the  former 
royal  purchaser  of  the  secret.  He 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  laughed  at  the  joke,  and  though 
he  probaWy  thought  his  purchase  rather 
dear  at  the  price,  expressed  much  grati- 
fication at  inspecting  the  figure  in  all 
its  parts.  He  even  subsequently  placed 
himself  in  the  necessary  relation  with 
the  Automaton,  and  giving  it  the  in- 
visible impulse,  conducted  it  during 
several  games  against  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends. 

But,  the  novelty  over,  what  was  the 
use  of  the  hero's  newly-made  purchase? 
Napoleon's  followers  had  little  time 
granted  them  for  rest,  and  Prince 
Eugene  felt  the  Automaton  likely  to 
become  a  dead,  as  well  as  a  dumb, 
weight  on  his  hands.  True,  he  could 
amuse  himself  with  it,  by  suffering  it 
to  march  in  his  suite;  but  it  appeared 
that  a  good  player,  a  real  living  man, 
was  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  degree  of  eclat.  The 
demonstrator,  who  .received  the  au- 
dience, was  not  sufficient,  and  could 
do  no  good  single-handed ;  a  player 
must  therefore  be  engaged  and  attached 
to  the  court  to  conduct  it  properly, 
and  the  fox  would  be  unearthed  from 
his  hole  in  a  fortnight.  The  prince 
found  himself  in  a  most  unkingly  de- 
scription of  dilemma.  He  had  got  the 
lamp,  but  found  he  must  also  retain 
the  genius  of  the  lamp,  or  else  throw 
away  his  toy,  like  a  child  when  it  has 
broken  the  works  of  its  threepenny 
watch  to  see  what  made  it  tick. 
Prince  Eugene  was  still  wavering  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted,  when  the 
sagacious  Mr.  Maelzei,  who  had  already 
experienced  some  regret  at  parting  with 
his  protfgi,  requested  the  favour  to  be 
again  reinstated  in  the  charge,  prr> 


mising  to  pay  Eugene  the  interest  of 
the  thirty  thousand  francs  Mr.  M.  barf 
pocketed.  This  proposition  was  gra- 
ciously conceded  by  the  gallant  Beau- 
harnois,  and  Mactoei  thus*  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  he  had  made  a 
tolerably  good  bargain,  getting  literally 
the  money  for  netlring  at  all ! 

Leaving  Bavaria  with  die  Automa- 
ton, Maelzei  was*  once  more  em  roate, 

«'  iru vtrii iii^  sinrwriidii  01   me  «tHxitrn 

genius.  Other  automata  were  adopted 
into  the  family,  and  a  handsome  in- 
come was  realised  by  their  ingemoo* 
proprietor.    Himself  an  inferior  player, 

talent  to  the  field  as  his  aJljr.  Our 
limits  compel  os  to  skip  over  some 
interval  of  time  here,  during  which 
M.  Bonconrt  (we  believe)  was  Maei- 
zel's  chef  in  Parts,  where  the  machine 
was  received  with  all  its  former  raroor; 
and  we  take  tip  the  subject  in  1819, 
when  Maelzei  again  appeared  with  the 
Chess  Automaton  in  London. 

Here  the  exhibition  drew  crowds  of 
visitors,  and  excited  unirersal  admira- 
tion. The  press  teemed  with  eompft- 
ments  to  the  wooden  player;  and  itl 
success,  as  a  curiosity,  was  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  almost  universally  coming  off  vic- 
torious. Maelzei  well  knew  that  the 
effect  produced  by  the  exhibition  would 
be  incalculably  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  skill  displayed  by  the  figure. 
He  engaged  the  powerful  assistance  of 
a  first-rate  English  player,  who  con- 
ducted the  Automaton  for  something 
like  a  twelvemonth ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  relieved  from  ha 
laborious  duty  by  the  celebrated 
Mouret,  one  of  the  first  players  in 
France. 

Mouret  was  a  chess-player  of  the 
Deschapelles'  school,  and  stood  de- 
servedly high  on  the  list  of  great 
players.  His  game  was,  perhaps,  less 
brilliant  than  sound  and  sure.  To 
make  the  play  of  the  Automaton  still 
more  striking,  it  was  now  resolved  that 
it  should  give  the  odds  of  pawn  and 
move  to  all  comers.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mouret,  it  accomplished  this, 
hardly  losing  one  game  in  a  hundred. 
Fifty  of  the  games  played  daring  the 
Siamese-twins-like  connexion  of  Mou- 
ret and  the  Automaton  (body  and 
board),  were  taken  down,  in  1820,  by 
Mr.  Hunneman,  and  published  in  a 
small  volume.  These  games  contain  a 
fair  specimen  of  Moum's  great  skill, 
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and  embody  some  beautiful  emanations 
of  genius.  Throughout  the- whole,  h€ 
gives  the  pawn  and  move,  numbering- 
among  his  opponents  Messrs.  Brand, 
Cochrane,  Keen,  and  Mercier, —  some 
of  the  first  chess-players  of  the  time. 
Mouret,  be  it  stated,  en  passant,  had 
the  honour  of  being  chess-teacher  to 
the  family  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of 
the  French.  Every  encouragement 
\ras  given  by  the  chess*  circle  to  Mou- 
ret's  talent ;  but  he  unhappily  formed 
habits  of  dissipation  fatal  to  his  re- 
spectability and  standing  in  society, 
lie  bamt  out  his  brain  with  brandy, 
and  died  recently  in  Paris,  reduced  to 
the  extremes t  stage  of  misery  and  de- 
gradation. 

While  the  Automaton  made  this,  his 
farewell  visit  to  London,  several  pub- 
lished essays  appeared  on  the  subject. 
One  of  these,  by  an  Oxford  graduate 
(Obtervathns  on  the  Automaton  Chens- 
P/ayertQro.  London,  1819),  gives  a  full 
description  of  the  figure,  and  its  mode  of 
playing  ;  which  was  but  slightly  varied, 
and  that  in  unimportant  points,  from 
what  the  Automaton  appeared  as  ori- 
ginally fabricated  by  Kempeleu.  Its 
present  proprietor  had  thrown  the 
casket  overboard  ;  but  gave  equal  fa- 
cilities of  inspection  to  the  assembled 
crowd.  Ho  held  a  lighted  candle  in 
the  interior  before  playing,  to  shew  up 
even  its  remotest  corners,  and  then  left 
the  candle  burning  on  au  adjoining 
slab.  The  Oxford  graduate  owns,  that, 
with  all  his  research,  he  could  not  solve 
the  enigma ;  and  dismisses  it  with  a 
parcel  of  *  probabtys,"  leading  to  no 
conclusion  whatever. 

In  that  wherein  Oxford  failed,  Cam- 
bridge was  more  successful.  Mr. 
Robert  Willis,  of  the  Uoiversity  of 
Cambridge,  gave  the  British  public, 
in  1821,  an  interesting  work  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  builds  up  a  hy- 
pothesis, partly,  but  not  wholly,  based 
on  truth,  as  will  be  presently  seen  (An 
Attempt  to  Analyse  the  Automaton 
Chess-  Mayer.  8vo.  London,  1821). 
Mr.  Willis  fairly  proves,  by  figures  and 
drawings,  that  a  man  may  oe  concealed 
iu  the  chest,  able  to  overlook  the  board 
through  the  stuff  waistcoat  of  the  figure; 
having  shifted  his  position  in  his  lonely 
little  cell  several  times,  while  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  apparatus  were  being 
*  successively  to  view.  This  is 


out  even  to  demonstration,  by  the  aid 
of  ft  skilful  draughtsman  and  mechan- 
ist Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  clever  work 
on  natural  magic,  has  copied  his  ac- 
count of  the  Automaton  from  the  work 
os*  our  Cantab  ;  but  neither  he  nor 


something  like  the  view  of  the  subject 
originally  taken  by  Thicknesse  ;  but  it 
is  now  beautifully  and  exactly  made 


into  consideration  the  almost  utter  im- 
possibility of  the  concealed  man's  be- 
ing impervious  to  detection,  with  merely 
a  veil  between- htm  and  the  public.  The 
least  sound  or  motion  would,  in  such 
case,  destroy  the  illusion,  and  his  very 
breathing  would  infallibly  lead  to  ul- 
timate exposure. 

Throughout  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  essay,  although  we  have  said,  pro- 
bably, sufficient  to  pot  our  readers  on 
the  right  track,  as  to  finding  their  own 
way  to  the  centre  of  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth of  which  we  write ;  yet  have  we 
purposely  deferred  fully  uncovering 
our  Mokanna  prematurely  to  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  our  own  explanation  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  in  so  doing  shall  turn  the 
Automaton  Chess-player  inside  out. 
Our  early  reading  supplies  our  memory 
with  a  bit  of  Sandjbrd  and  Merton,  in 
which  one  of  the  boys  is  deservedly 
reprimanded  for  taking  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  juggler,  at  the 
country  fair,  through  neutralising  a 
portion  of  his  legerdemain  by  public 
exposure;  and,  for  a  somewhat  similar 
reason,  never  should  our  good  goose- 
quill  have  dissected  the  Chess  Automa- 

Inn    willimit     fail.    «r»^     cnAiinAnt    none  a 

iuii  wiiiiuui  idir  iiiru  sumcieni  cause. 
Still  this  demands  explanation.  The 
two  cases  of  the  juggler  and  the  Au- 
tomaton, placed  m  juxtaposition,  are 
by  no  means  analogous.  The  conjuror 
at  once  honourably  admits  that  he 
works  by  sleight  of  wrist, —  by  con- 
federacy,— and  also  by  previously  com- 
bining certain  laws  of  nature,  and  esta- 
blished causes  of  effect,  to  produce 
corresponding  results  unknown  to  the 
vulgar.  The  Chess-Automaton,  on  the 
other  hand,  stood  before  its  patrons  with 
a  lie  in  its  mouth  ;  dipping  his  timber 
ringers  saucily  into  the  pockets  of  the 
lieges,  under  most  foul  and  false  pre- 
tences.  naa  me  guiieu  moo  opened 
their  wits  as  wide  as  they  did  eyes 
and  mouth,  they  would  probably  have 
broken  Mr.  Automaton's  head  ;  and 
in  so  doing  would  have  incurred  as 
little  reasonable  or  legal  blame  for  as- 
sault and  battery  as  they  would  do  for 
ducking  a  convicted  handkerchief-con- 
veyancer.   Other  causes  combine  to 
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give  us  absolution  in  the  performance 
of  our  task.  De  Kempelen,  Maelzel, 
and  Mouret,  are  now  all  dead,  and  the 
Chess- Automaton  will  probably  never 
revisit  our  snores.  Mouret  sold  the 
secrets  of  his  prison-house  to  the  French 
penny  magazine;  and  M.  De  Tournay, 
a  member  of  the  Paris  chess*club, 
has  also  published  an  abstract  of  the 
matter  in  the  Palamide.  No  one 
scruple  of  delicacy  can  cause  us  longer 
to  refrain  from  completely  unmasking 
this  clever  piece  of  sheer  impudent 
imposture. 

The  man  who  really  played  the 
Chest-Automaton  was  concealed  in  the 
chest.  Such,  in  half-a-dozen  words,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
truth  of  the  contrivance ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  concealment  was 
managed  is  as  curious  as  ingenious. 

He  sat  on  a  low  species  of  stool,  mov- 
ing on  castors,  or  wheels,  and  had  every 
facility  afforded  him  of  changing  and 
shifting  his  position,  like  an  eel.  While 
one  part  or  tne  machine  was  snewn  to 
the  public,  he  took  refuge  in  another ; 
now  lying  down,  now  kneeling ;  placing 
his  body  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  studied 
beforehand,  and  all  assumed  in  regular 
rotation,  like  the  a  a  c  of  a  catechism. 
The  interior  pieces  of  clock-work — the 
wheels,  and  make-weight  apparatus — 
were  all  equally  movable  ;  and  ad- 
ditional assistance  was  thus  yielded  to 
the  fraud.  Even  the  trunk  of  the 
Automaton  was  used  as  a  hiding-place, 
in  its  tnm,  for  part  of  tlie  player's 
body.  A  very  short  amount  of  prac- 
tice, by  way  of  rehearsal,  was  found 
sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the 
occasion  ;  and  one  regular  order  being 
observed  by  the  two  confederates  as  to 
the  opening  the  machine,  a  mistake 
rarely  or  never  occurred.  Should  any 
thing  go  radically  wrong,  the  prisoner 
had  the  means  of  telegraphing  his 
gaoler,  and  the  performance  could  be 
suspended . 

"  But,"  says  the  reader, "  what  be- 
comes of  the  vast  apparatus  of  wheels, 
springs,  levers,  and  caskets,  which  we 
ourselves  saw  ?  Why  did  Maelzel  re- 
quire to  wind  up  his  roan  of  wood  and 
brass  ?"  The  answer  is  short.  These 
things  were  the  dust  thrown  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  The  mind  of  the 
gaping  spectator  dwelt  on  the  sound  of 
springs  and  wheels,  and  was  thus  di- 
verted from  the  main  question.  Mr. 
Willis,  of  Cambridge,  with  considerable 
sagacity,  drew  an  inference  from  the 


winding  up,  by  Maehel,  of  tlve  ma- 
chine, rather  different  to  that  which  was 
intended.    Take  his  own  words  :— 

"  In  all  machinery  requiring  to  be 
wound  up,  two  consequences  are  inse- 
parable from  the  construction.  The 
first  is,  that  in  winding  up  the  machinery 
the  key  is  limited  in  the  number  of  its 
revolutions  ;  and  the  second  is,  tint 
some  relative  proportion  must  be  eoc- 
stantly  maintained  betwixt  the  wiadrng- 
up  and  the  work  performed,  in  order  to 
enable  the  machine  to  continue  its  mors, 
xnents.  Now,  these  results  are  not  ob- 
servable in  the  Chess-player;  for  the 
Automaton  will  sometimes  execute  sixty, 
three  moves  with  only  one  winding-op ; 
at  other  times,  the  exhibitor  has  b**.i 
observed  to  repeat  the  winding-up  after 
seven  moves,  and  even  three  moves  ;  and 
once,  probably  from  inadvertence,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  single  move; 
whilst  in  every  instance  the  key  appeared 
to  perform  the  same  number  of  revolu- 
tions ;  evincing,  thereby,  that  the  r^- 

chinery  ;  except,  perhaps,  a  ratchet 
wheel  and  click,  or  some  similar  appa- 
ratus, to  enable  it  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary sounds  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
key,  like  that  of  a  child  s  watch,  might 
be  turned  whenever  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition  seemed  to  require  it." 

Had  the  deluded  public  reasoned  on 
the  matter  earlier,  in  this  close  and 
shrewd  manner,  verily  King  Automa- 
ton would  have  been  speedily  deposed 
from  his  high  places. 

u  But,  again,"  objects  a  friend. 
"  how  could  a  man  be  concealed  in  the 
interior,  when  we  saw  all  of  tin*  in- 
terior displayed  at  once  ?"  The  same 
supposition  was  adopted  by  the  original 
describes  Windisch  ;  and  herein  again 
lay  the  real  merit  of  the  inventor,— 
that  he  ingeniously  caused  the  public 
thus  to  believe  they  saw  the  whole  at 
once,  when,  in  reality,  they  saw  its 
different  compartments  but  in  detail. 
Certain  doors  dropped  and  closed  of 
themselves,  with  spring  locks;  others 
were  opened  in  their  places.  The 
machine  was  turned  round,  but  stiH 
was  never  wholly  exposed  to  view  at 
once.  It  becomes  perfectly  ludicrous 
to  read  over  again  Windisch's  glowmj 
description  of  the  miraculous  monster, 
when  we  find  that  even  a  reference  to 
his  owa  drawings  shews  that  at  the 
time  lie  says  all  the  doors  were  open, 
two  were  closed ;  and,  doubtless,  many 
of  our  readers  who  saw  the  Automaton 
in  Spring  Gardens,  or  St.  James's 
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Street,  will  recollect  that,  after  the  pre- 
tended investigation,  which  so  irresisti- 
bly reminds  us  of  the  Trojans  probing 
the  Greek  wooden  horse,  all  the  doors 
were  locked  before  the  machine  played. 
It  is  evident,  that  had  the  thing  been, 
as  pretended,  a  creation  wholly  of  brass, 
and  wood,  and  steel,  the  cause  of  the 
inventor  would  have  been  strengthened 
by  allowing  the  whole  of  the  interior  to 
remain  open  while  set  in  action ;  for 
there  could  bave  been  but  little  fear  of 
a  spectator  carrying  away  the  plan,  so 
as  to  form  a  second  Dromio.  The 
secret  once  known,  bow  clear  a  mean- 
ing is  thrown  on  the  words  of  De 
Kempelen,  as  to  its  being  a  mere  baga- 
telle, or  trifle.  It  was,  indeed,  just  that 
sort  of  clever  hoax  an  artist  of  first-rate 
genius  might  form  to  please  the  mob  of 
society;  but  no  wonder  he  shrunk  from 
the  eulogiums  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
his  Caliban,  when  he  found  his  jest 
was  construed  into  earnest ;  and  that 
men  rushed,  so  very  open-mouthed, 
to  drain  the  cup  of  credulity. 

Every  adjunct  that  intellect  could 
devise  was  skilfully  superadded,  to  en- 
hance the  marvel.  The  machine  was 
railed  of)*,  for  a  now  tolerably  clear 
reason;  and  a  lighted  candle  having 
been  first  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  Automaton,  to  show  the  interior, 
Qi  a  moment  nothing  could  be  seen,  was 
purposely  left  burning  close  at  hand, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  inopportune 
rays  of  light  flashing  from  the  interior, 
where  a  second  candle  was  necessarily 
in  process  of  ignition. 

The  director  of  the  Automaton  was 
quietly  seated,  then,  in  the  interior. 
AH  public  inspection  over,  and  the 
doors  being  safely  closed,  he  had  only 
to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  under  existing  circumstances.  A 
wax  candle  supplied  him  with  light, 
which  the  candle  burning  outside  pre- 
vented being  observed ;  and  due  mea- 
sures were  taken  that  he  should  not 
die  for  want  of  oxygen.  Whether  he 
was  furnished  with  bread,  meat,  and 
wine,  these  deponents  say  not. 

To  direct  the  arm  of  the  Automa- 
ton, the  concealed  confederate  had  but 
to  set  in  motion  a  simple  sort  of  spring, 
which  caused  its  fingers  to  grasp  the 
man  he  chose  to  play,  and  guide  it  to 
the  performance  of  its  task.  To  make 
the  figure  articulate  check,  nod  its  head, 
or  perform  other  fooleries,  similar 
strings,  or  wires,  required  but  a  pull. 
Ii  must  be  observed,  that  care  was 


taken  the  performance  should  never 
last  so  long  as  to  fatigue  the  player  to 
exhaustion.  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  Automaton's  chess-board  and 
men  were  placed  in  public  view  before 
him.  The  concealed  player  possessed 
in  the  interior  a  second,  ana  smaller, 
board,  with  the  men  pegged  into  it,  as 
if  for  travelling.  On  this  he  repeated 
the  move  played  by  the  antagonist  of 
the  Automaton,  and  on  this  he  likewise 
concocted  his  scheme  of  action,  and 
made  his  answer,  before  playing  it  on 
the  Automaton's  own  board,  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Wood's  digits.  A 
very  interesting  and  ingenious  part  of 
the  secret  consists  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  move  played  by  the  stranger 
was  communicated  to  the  conceal ed 
artist ;  and  on  this,  in  point  of  reality, 
turned  the  whole  thing.  A  third  chess- 
board, blank,  with  the  squares  num- 
bered according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
chess  notation,  was  fixed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  interior ;  thus  form- 
ing the  reverse  of  the  table  on  which 
the  Automaton  really  appeared  to  play. 
Now,  the  men  with  which  the  Automa- 
ton conducted  his  game  were  all  duly 
magnetised  at  the  foot ;  and  the  move 
being  made  above,  the  magnets  on  the 
nieces  moved  set  in  motion  certnin 
knobs,  or  metallic  indices,  adapted  to 
each  square  of  the  board  on  the  re- 
verse ;  and  thus  was  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  move  played  com- 
municated to  Jack-in-the-box.  To  il- 
lustrate this  more  clearly  would  re- 
quire the  aid  of  engravings ;  but  we 
have  given  the  explanation  at  least 
sufficiently  distinct  for  our  purpose. 
The  real  Simon  Pure,  shut  up  in  his 
cell,  saw  by  the  light  of  his  taper  the 
metallic  knobs,  or  indices,  above,  vi- 
brating, so  as  to  mark  the  move  just 
played,  lie  repeated  this  move  on 
his  own  little  board,  calculated  his  an- 
swering *'  coup,"  and  guided  the  Au- 
tomaton's fingers,  in  order  to  its  being 
duly  performed.  The  happy  associa- 
tion of  magnetism  with  the  figure,  thus 
hit  upon  by  De  Kempelen,  was  pw* 
bably  suggested  to  him  by  the  magnetic 
experiments  of  Pclletier,  at  the  court 
of  the  empress. 

Tedious  as  a  "  twice-told  tale,"  is 
the  dwelling  loo  long  on  the  reading  a 
riddle.  When  known,  its  solution  seems 
simple  enough  ;  but  the  difficulty  lies 
in  its  original  construction.  The  Au- 
tomaton Chess-player  affords  strong 
evidence  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
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judgment  and  human 
sands  of  individuals  have  seen  its  per* 
formance  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  St. 
James's  Street,  who  would  have  had 
no  scruple  about  taking  their  oaths 
that  they  had  viewed  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  engine  at  once.  In  this 
respect,  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  its 
original  constructor  is  above  praise. 
Man  loves  so  to  be  duped  ! 

in  estimating  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  be  it  remembered,  that  1/  was 
never  solved,  until  one  of  the  parties 
implicated  in  the  fraud  turned  king's 
evidence.  Several  persons  almost  hit 
the  mark  ;  but  none  fatrty  planted  his 
arrow  in  the  gold.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  a  double  of  the  Automaton  would 
probably  have  started  ;  indeed,  as  it  is, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  similar  figure 
would  prove  a  first-rate  speculation,  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  could  the 
moving  principle  of  action  be  changed, 
as  il  easily  might,  by  a  clever  mechan- 
ician. A  man  inside  will,  most  as- 
sureui>,  never  again  »>orn  me  ciiaim  , 

present  generation,  a  Brunei  or  a 
Stephenson  could  easily,  and  success- 
fully, vary  the  deception. 

iveicrring  oacx.  10  our  iirniiinoii  01 
the  word  automaton,  it  must  now  be 
clear  that  De  Kempelen's  figure  came 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
"  The  movements  which  spring  from 
mechanism,"  says  Mr.  W  illis,  most 
truly,  "  are  necessarily  limited,  and 
uniform.  It  cannot  usurp  and  exer- 
cise the  faculties  of  mind.  It  cannot 
be  made  to  vary  its  operations,  so  as  to 
meet  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of 
a  game  at  chess." 

The  history  of  the  Chess-playing 
Automaton,  subsequently  to  1820,  may 
be  shortly  summed  up.  Having  tra- 
velled over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  transported  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  for  a  time  it  proved 
that  the  natives  of  the  New  World  were 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  their  elder 
brethren.  Jonathan  dropped  his  dol- 
lars freely ;  and  the  calculating  spirit 
of  the  land  of  stripes  and  stars,  Me- 
thodist conventicles  and  chained  slaves, 
slumbered  beneath  the  spell  of  Mael- 
tel's  magic.  A  German  accompanied 
it,  as  holding  the  important  post  of 
invisible  demonstrator,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary. Lynch-law  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  awarded  the  Irio,  had 
the  secret  been  discovered  in  that  sweet 
land  of  liberty  I 


conduct,  the  Automaton  subsequently 
took  to  playing  whist,  as  well  as  chess. 
For  some  years,  latterly,  the  figure  has 


at  New  Orleans  ; 
there  we  leave  him,  fearing  the  word 
resurgam  may  not  be  applied  to  its 
escutcheon.  A  similar  bubble  once 
for  eve 


Many  must  be  the  adventures  of  the 
Automaton,  lost,  unhappily,  to  lb* 
knowledge  of  man.  A  being  that 
kept  so  much  good  company,  dwni^ 

have  gone  through  an  infinity  of  in- 
teresting events.  In  this  age  of  auto- 
biography, when  so  many  wooden  men 
and  women  have  the  assurance  to  thrust 

book  on  the  life  and  adventures  of  the 
Automaton  Chess-player  would  surely 
be  received  with  proportionate  interest. 
We  ourselves  recollect  once  hearing 
some  arousing  anecdotes  of  the  thing 
from  Mouret  himself.  Our  limits  per- 
mit our  quoting  but  a  couple  of  these 
logwood  reminiscences,  w  hich  we  give, 
by  way  of  wind-up. 

part  of  Oermany,the  Automaton  set  up 
Ins  tent  in  a  small  town,  where  a  pro- 
fessor of  legerdemain  being  already  in 
possession  of  the  field,  a  clash  between 
the  interests  of  the  two  parties  was  un- 
avoidable. The  Automaton,  as  the 
monster  of  later  arrival,  naturally  put 
the  conjuror  on  the  shelf;  and  poor 
Hocus-pocus,  in  the  energies  developed 
by  famine,  conversant  ae  he  was  with 
the  art  he  professed,  discovered  his 
rival's  secret  the  first  time  he  witnessed 
the  show.  Backed  by  an  accomplice, 
the  conjuror  raised  a  sudden  cry  of, 
"  Fire !  fire  ¥>  The  spectators  began 
to  rush  forth  in  alarm ;  and  the  Au- 
tomaton, violently  impelled  by  the 
struggles  of  its  inward  man,  suddenly 
rolled  head  over  heels  on  the  floor. 
Maelzel  flew  to  the  rescue,  and  drop- 
ped the  curtain,  before  terror  had  quite 
driven  the  imprisoned  imp  to  burst  its 
chain,  and  rush  to  daylight. 

On  another ocension,  Messrs.  Maelzel 
and  Mouret  were  exhibiting  the  Au- 
tomaton at  Amsterdam,  when  it  hap- 
pened that  the  former  was  indebted  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  rela- 
tively speaking,  to  his  agent  for  his  ser- 
vices.   In  fact,  Maelzel,  acting  on  the 

of  " 
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the  slave  who  pays,"  had  not  given 
poor  Mouret  a  shilling  for  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  the  latter  found  that,  al- 
though a  spirit  of  darkness,  he  could 
not  live  upon  air.    Mouret  was  lodged 


It  so  chanced,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  one  day  the  King  of  Hol- 
land sent  a  messenger  to  engage  the 
chief  part  of  the  exhibition-hall  that 
morning,  for  himself  and  court;  and 
kindly  seconded  his  royal  command 
by  the  sum  of  three  thousand  florins, 
sent  by  the  same  courier.  Maelzel 
proclaims  the  good  tidings;  a  splendid 
breakfast  is  prepared ;  Mouret  is 
pressed  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  the  par- 
ties are  naturally  delighted  at  the  pleas- 
ing prospect  of  checkmating  royally. 
Maelzel  hastens  to  arrange  every  pre- 
paration for  receiving  the  Dutch  mo- 
narch with  "  all  the  honours."  The 
exhibition  was  to  commence  at  half- 
past  twelve;  but,  although  noon  had 
struck  on  every  clock  in  the  city,  Mou- 
ret was  not  at  his  post.  Maelzel  in- 
quires the  reason,  and  is  told  that 
Mouret  has  got  a  fever,  and  gone  to 
bed.  The  German  flew  to  the  French- 
man's chamber,  and  found  half  the 
story  at  least  to  be  correct ;  for  there, 
sure  enough,  lay  Mouret,  snugly  tucked 
up  in  the  blankets.  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?"  "  I  have  a  fever." 
"  But  you  were  very  well  just  now  ?" 
"  Yes;  but  this  disorder — O  ciel  1 — 


,ly."  " 
king  is  coming."  "  Let  him  go 
again  1"  "  But  what  shall  I  say  to 
him?'*  "  TeW  him— mon  Dieul— 
tell  him  the  Automaton  has  a  sore 
throat  T  <<  Can  yon  jest  at  such  a 
moment  ?  Consider  the  money  I  have 
received,  and  that  we  shall  have  the 
saloon  full.''  "  Well,  Mynheer  Maelzel, 
you  can  return  the  money."  **  Pray, 
pray,  get  up  1"  ««  I  cannot."  "What 
can  I  do  to  restore  yon  Vf  u  Pay  me 
the  fifteen  hundred  francs  you  owe  me!" 
'*  This  evening  1"  **  No  ;  pay  me 
now — this  moment;  money  down,  or 
I  leave  not  my  bed !"  The  case  was 
argent,  and  the  means  of  restoration  to 
health,  however  desperate,  roust  be 
adopted.  With  a  heavy  sigh,  Maelzel 
told  down  the  cash ;  and  never  had  the 
Automaton  played  with  so  much  in- 
ward unction  as  he  did  that  morning. 
The  king  declined  compromising  roy- 
alty by  entering  the  lists  himself ;  but 
placed  bis  minister-of-war  in  the  op- 
position chair,  and  graciously  conde- 
scended to  offer  his  royal  advice  in 
each  critical  situation  of  the  pieces. 
The  coalition  was  beaten,  and  the  sur- 
rounding courtiers,  of  course,  attributed 
defeat  solely  to  the  bad  play  of  the 
roinister-of-war! 

Wmtntin&r  Cheu  Club, 
*6  Ckarln  Street,  Waterloo  Plan, 
May  1839* 
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CHARON  J  OR,  THE  LOOKERS-OX. 

Tuis  dramatic  sketch  —  ["  prior  pars  dialog i  etiara  ){^mwm  est,"  says  Petrus 
Mosellanus  in  his  Argmnentutn,  lie  might  have  extended  the  description  to  all 
parts]  —  is  a  sort  of  prototype  of  the  Diablt  Boiteux  ;  of  which,  however,  the 
Cobbler  and  the  Cock  is  the  direct  original.  It  bears  a  resemblance,  also,  to  a 
much  graver  work— the  Paraduc  Regained.  Satan  there  lakes  our  Saviour  to  a 
mountain  to  behold  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  all  then  glory.  Among  oilier 
things,  he  is  shewn  the  eastern  kingdoms,  at  the  time  when 

"  The  Parthian  king 
In  Ctesipbon  hath  gathered  all  his  host 

A     r-i  incf    tlit*    ^  /,,-  *  I .  >rl  it      „.  1 »  /•>  o  rx    i  r*  ft*  t»  - i  \»i  l*    «,  Jl  1 

/lljillllal  lilt?  »~<\iiiJ\wl»  H  JJUS6  fill  UrMOIlS  W  1IU 

Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 
He  marches  now  in  haste/'  &c. 

Par,  R«g.  book  iii.  pp.  299-303. 

On  which  Dunster  remarks,  "  In  the  Charon,  or  EniSKonoTNTES  of  Lueuu, 
Mercury,  in  a  similar  manner,  shews  and  describes  to  Charon,  Cyrus  marching 
on  his  expedition  against  Croesus."  Having  explained  who  Cyrus  is,  and  having  re- 
lated his  former  conquests,  he  says,  *«<  NTN  tx*rutm  tn  A*J«c»  i««ir,  »s  xwJtXm*  <rh 
Kf «<«-•»  «*■*»«*».  c.  9.  This  dialogue  of  Lucian  is  not  without  its  resemblance, 
in  other  respects,  to  this  part  of  our  author's  poem.  Mercury,  to  gratify  Charon 
in  a  short  time  with  a  full  view  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  tells  him  that  he 
must  devise  "  a  specular  mount*'  on  purpose—  t«»  skoiihn.  This  he  does 
by  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  O'.ta  and  Parnassus  on  these.  He  then  shews  bis 
friend  an  "  outstretched  prospect"  of  land  and  water,  ynt  «-#>J.>?»  •  •  *  • 
x«)  sfti,  ««'  Ttrapm.  Charon  afterwards  desires  to  see  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and 
other  famous  cities  of  antiquity.  The  first  of  these,  Mercury  tells  him,  has  been 
so  completely  destroyed,  that  no  traces  of  it  remain.  The  second  he  shews,  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  describes  it  tvxu^ytf ,  and  v«»  /ti^*»  *i«€»x*»  [ix«mw],  which  it 
very  similar  to  our  poets,  u  Huge  cities,  and  high  towered?'  Ver.  261,  supra,  i.e. 
in  P.  H.  The  passage  in  Lucian  to  which  Dunster  refers  is  translated  below, 
v.  592-603.  We  reserve  for  another  occasion  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  vein 
and  the  contracted  theatre  of  Lucian's  satires. 

Scene  IV. 

Charon  and  Mercury  on  Parnauia  surveying  (he  earth. 


Cha.  {looking  towanU  Samos.)  But  who  is  he  clad  in  a  purple  robe ; 
He  with  the  diadem,  to  whom  the  cook  365 
Offers  a  ring  found  in  a  cut-up  fish  ? 
"  In  sea-girt  islef  he  boasts  to  be  a  king." 

Mer.  Well  imitated,  Charon !   Thou  beholdest 
Poly  crates,  the  Samian  tyrant,  who 

Thinks  he  enjoys  the  height  of  happiuess.  370 

And  yet  he,  too,  betrayed  by  his  domestic, 

There  standing  by,  Maeandrius,  to  the  satrap, 

Orates,  shall  be  crucified.    Poor  wretch  1 

All  in  a  moment  falling  from  his  bliss. 

This,  too,  I  lately  heard  from  Clotho. 

Cha.  Bravely,  375 

Good  Clotho !  place  them  on  the  blazing  pile;* 
\ail  them  to  crosses,  and  lop  off  their  heads, 
That  they  may  know  that  they  arc  men.   So  far 
Uplift  them,  as  to  make  their  fall  more  terrible; 
And  I  shall  laugh  when  recognising  each,  380 
I  see  him  naked  in  my  ferry-boat, 
Shorn  of  the  purple  robe,  and  golden  throne) 
And  proud  tiara  I 

^ '•  >^uclj  the  fcitt#  of  ill  est  • 
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But,  Charon,  look  upon  yon  multitude : 

Sailing  or  fighting,  pleading  in  the  courts,  385 

Tilling  the  land,  or  taking  usances, 

Or  begging. 

Cha.        I  behold  a  motley  crowd, 
And  life  replete  with  discord.   And  their  towns 
Like  hives,  where  each  with  his  own  sting  is  armed 
To  sting  his  neighbour ;  while  the  few,  like  wasps,  390 
Harass  and  rob  the  weaker.    But  explain  ; 
W  hat  is  yon  shadowy  host  that  hovers  round  them? 

Mer.  Hope,  Fear,  and  Folly ;  Pleasure,  Avarice, 
Anger,  and  Hatred,  and  the  other  passions. 
Of  these  commingling  with  the  crowd  below,  395 
See  Ignorance ;  and  linked  as  brother-burghers, 
Dwell  with  them  Hate,  Rage,  Avarice,  ana  Envy  ; 
Ay,  and  Perplexity  and  Want-of-knowledge. 
But  Fear  and  Hopes  still  keep  their  Higbt  above ; 
The  one  down-dropping  sometimes  fills  the  heart  400 
With  terror  or  amazement,  and  the  others 
Hovering  o'er  head,  where  many  attempts  to  catch  them 
Soaring  aloft  escape,  and  leave  him  gaping. 
Just  what  you  see  in  the  infernal  world 

By  Tantalus  is  suffered.    If  thou  lookest  405 

With  more  attentive  gaze,  thine  eye  will  see 

The  Fates  themselves  from  off  their  distaff  spinning 

Some  slender  threads  on  which  it  is  the  doom 

That  all  mankind  must  hang.    Dost  thou  not  mark 

Something  like  spiders'  webs  spun  from  the  distaff  410 

Attached  to  every  man  ? 

Cha.  I  see  some  thin 

And  tangled  skeins,  to  each  his  several  thread. 

Mer.  Kight,  Charon,  for  it  is  decreed  that  tins  man 
Is  to  be  slain  by  that ;  that  one  should  be 
Heir  of  the  other  with  a  shorter  thread,  415 
And  so  forth  ;  for  so  means  the  intertwisting. 
Seest  thou  not  then  upon  what  slender  strings 
All  are  suspended  ?    One  man  lifted  up 
Appears  sublime;  but,  a  short  moment  after, 
On  breaking  of  his  thread,  no  longer  able  420 
To  bear  against  the  weight,  he,  tumbling  down, 
Will  niake  a  mighty  clatter;  while  another, 
liaised  but  a  petty  distance  from  the  earth, 
Will,  when  he  falls,  lie  noiseless,  even  his  neighbours 
Scarce  hearing  of  his  drop. 

Cha.  For  endless  laughing,  425 

All  this  is  matter,  Mercury. 

Mer.  Nay,  Charon, 

Thou  scarce  canst  tell  how  worthy  of  derision 
Are  all  their  over-anxious  cares  and  hopes, 
'Mid  which  it  is  their  doom  to  part  the  world, 
Hurried  away  by  that  good  fellow,  Death. b  430 
Many  thou  seest,  his  messengers  and  servants  ;c 
Hot  and  cold  fever,  peripneumony, 
Consumption,  and  the  sword,  and  poison-cup ; 
Banditti,  judges,  tyrants.    None  of  these 
Enter  their  minds  while  they  are  doing  well ;  435 
But  when  they  make  a  slip,  then  loud  the  cry 
Of"  Oar,  alat.'"  "  oh,  oh/"  and  "  too  is  me !" 
But  if  from  the  first  moment  of  their  starting, 
They  had  reflected  they  were  doomed  to  die ; 
And  after  a  brief  sojourning  in  life,  440 
Should  their  departure  take  as  from  a  dream, 
Leaving  all  earthly  things  behind,  they  would 
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Have  lived  much  happier,  and  been  less  afflicted 

When  death  arrived  at  last.    But  now  they  hope 
For  ever  to  enjoy  Iheir  present  We;  445 
And,  therefore,  when  Death's 
To  lead  them  off  as  prisoners,  teitenn 
With  fever  or  consumption,  they  are 
At  the  abduction,  never  having  looked 
To  being  thus  dragged  away  from  things  around  thetn. 
What  would  he  do  who  now  with  eager  haste 
Builds  up  A  mansion,  urging  on  his  worker 
Were  he  to  learn  his  house  indeed  shall  be 
Brought  to  completion  ;  but  that,  forfait 
He  shall  survive  bet  to  place  on  the  roof,  455 
And  then  depart,  4eaving  it  for  hie  heir's 
Enjoyment;  he,  its  luckless  master,  never 
Even  having  supped  within  its  walls  ?    See  him, 
Rejoicing  that  his  wife  hath  borne  a  9on, 

Calling  his  friends  to  feast;  and  to  the  child  460 
Giving  its  father's  name.    If  he  should  know 
That  at  seven  years  of  age  tire  boy  would  die, 
Would  he  delight  so  keenly  at  the  birth  ? 
But  he  rejoices,  for  he  sees  a  father 

Proud  of  his  son,  the  wrestler  who  has  conquered  465 
At  the  Olympic  games.    He  sees  not  him 
Who  to  the  funeral  pile  bears  forth  his  child, 
And  knows  not  with  what  thread  the  new-born  boy 
May  be  suspended.   See  how  many  wrangle 
About  their  landmarks,  or  keep  gathering  riches,  470 
Till  called  ofT  by  those  messengers  and  agents* 
Of  whom  I  spoke,  before  they  can  enjoy 

Chu.  I  see  all  this,  and  ponder  with 
What  pleasure  is  in  life,  or  why  they 
On  parting  with  it. 

Mer.  Nay,  behold  their  kings  475 

Who  seem  the  happiest  of  the  race,  beyond 
The  uncertainty,  and  as  it  were  the  doubt 
Of  fortune  ;  even  with  them  it  will  be  found 
The  bitter  far  preponderates  o'er  the  sweet* 
Around  them  spread  fears,  discord,  hatred,  plots,  480 
Anger,  and  flattery.   To  all  of  these 
Are  kings  exposed.    I  pass  disease,  i 
Which  by  the  common  lot  of  man  are  theirs. 
And  when  we  know  such  ills  attend  the  great, 
We  may  conjecture  what  are  the  afflictions  485 
Of  those  in  humble  station. 

Chu.  Mercury, 
Fain  would  I  tell  thee  whet  to  me  appears 
These  mortals  and  their  lives  all  to  resemble. 
Hast  thou  not  sometimes  seen  upon  the  water  d 
The  bubbles  raised  by  some  down-dashing  stream  400 
I  mean  those  air-blown  things  that  make  up  froth? 
Now,  some  of  them  are  small,  and  burst  at  once; 
But  some  last  longer,  and,  collecting  others 
Around  them,  swell  to  larger  size,  and  boast 
A  bulkier  volume ;  but  at  last  they,  too,  405 
Are  doomed  to  burst:  it  can't  be  otherwise. 
Such  is  the  life  of  mankind— all  sworn  up 
With  tike  inflation—- greater  some,  some  smaller  ; 
Of  short  continuance  some,  and  speedy  fate; 
Some  even  expire  the  moment  they  exist ;  500 
But  all  must  burst, — so  wills  necessif 

Mcr.  Thy  simile,  Charon,  is  not 
Who  likens  men  onto  the  ra 
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Cha.  Then,  being  such  thou  seest 
How  they  dispute,  as  rivals  with  each  other ;  505 
For  empires,  honours,  riclies,  still  contending,-— 
All  which  they  must  abandon,  and  come  down 
To  us  of  the  nether  world  with  but  one  penny. 
Should  I  not,  then,  being  here  thus  perched  on  high, 
Exhort  them,  crying  out  with  mighty  voice,  510 
To  cease  their  idle  labours,  and  to  live 
With  death  for  ever  set  before  their  eyes  ? 
Should  not  I  say, "  O  fools  1  why  take  such  thought 
About  these  matters  ?    Lay  aside  your  toils ; 
You  will  not  live  forever;  nothing  here  515 
Esteemed  illustrious  is  of  endless  date ; 
Not  one  of  you  will  at  his  death-day  bear 
Such  things  along  with  him.  Inevitably 
lie  must  depart  in  nakedness ;  his  house, 
And  lands,  and  gold,  transferred  away  to  others,—  520 
Shifting  their  roasters."   If  I  were  to  speak 
These  words,  and  others  of  a  similar  strain, 
From  such  a  place  as  they  might  well  be  heard, 
Should  I  not,  think'st  thou,  much  advantage  life, 
And  make  men  far  the  wiser  ? 

Mcr.  My  good  friend,  525 

Thou  know'st  not  how  deceit  and  ignorance 
Have  so  possessed  them,  that  not  even  a  borer 
Can  pierce  their  ears,  as  thickly  stuffed  with  wax 
By  them,  as  by  Ulysses  were  the  ears 

Stuffed  of  his  sailors,  when  be  feared  the  Sirens.  530 

They  could  not  hear  thee  wert  thou  even  to  burst 

Thy  lungs  with  shouting.   What  the  stream  of  Lethe 

Effects  with  you  below  is  here  by  ignorance 

Effected .   There  are  some,  indeed — a  few  — 

Who  have  not  with  this  wax  so  crammed  the  ear ;  535 

They  bend  towards  truth,  and  with  a  keen,  sharp  eye, 

Scanning  the  matters  of  this  world,  discern 

What 't  is  they  truly  are. 

Cha.  Why  cry  we  not 

Our  warning,  then,  to  them  ? 

Mer.  Superfluous  task 

To  tell  them  what  they  know.   Dost  thou  not  see  540 
How,  standing  from  the  many  all  aloof, 
They  laugh  at  things  of  life,  and  by  no  means,— 
By  no  means  whatsoe'er,— are  pleased  with  them ; 
But  without  question  meditate  escape 

From  life  to  you,  which  makes  the  others  hate  tbem,  545 
And  censure  them  for  folly  ? 

Cha.  Noble  fellows! 

Bravo !  I  say.   But  they  are  very  few. 

Mer.  Tbey  are  quite  sufficient.   Let's  now  descend. 

Cha.  Nay,  Mercury,  one  tiling  more ;  and  that  being  shewn, 
Thou  wilt  have  tl»en  completed  our  review  :  550 
I  wish  to  see  those  last  receptacles 
Where  they  inhume  their  bodies. 

Mer.  These  they  call 

Tombs,  sepulchres,  and  monuments,  good  Charon. 
Thou  seest  outside  the  towns  those  heaps  of  earth, 
Pillars  and  pyramids?    These  are  cemeteries,  555 
And  storehouses  of  bodies. 

Cha.  Why,  then,  crown  they 

These  stones,  and  why  with  unguent  rich  anoint  them  ? 
And  why  do  some,  heapiug  a  funeral  pile 
Before  the  mounds,  and  digging  out  a  trench, 
Vol..  aix.  no.  cxiv.  3  c 
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Burn  sumptuous  viands  there,  and  in  Ike  dHebes  560 
Pour,  if  1  right  conjecture,  mead  and  wine  ? 

Mer.  I  know  not,  ferryman,  what  use  it  can  be 
To  those  in  Hades ;  but  it  is  believed 
That  souls  returning  from  the  world  below 
Will  come  to  supper— very  probable  I  565 
Hovering  about  the  savour  and  the  smoke, 
And  from  the  trench  will  drink  up  the  metheglin. 

Cha.  They  eat  or  drink  whose  skulls  are  dry  in  dust  I 
But 't  is  ridiculous  to  tell  thee  this, 

Whose  daily  task  it  is  to  bring  them  down.  570 

Well  dost  thou  know  if  they  can  back  return, 

Once  having  lain  in  earth !    And  I  too,  Mercury, 

Would  be  but  drolly  used,  who  as  it  is 

Have  quite  enough  to  do,  if  I  were  bound 

Not  only  to  act  ferryman,  and  take  575 

Hie  dead  across,  but  row  (hem  back  again 

On  drinking  expedition.    Foolish  men  1 

What  madness  not  to  know  how  wide  the  bounds 

Which  part  the  business  of  the  quick  and  dead, 
And  how  toe  manage  matters.  580 
"  The  tomblcss  man,  and  he  who  owns  a  tomb, 
Alike  are  dead,    lrus,  the  beggar,  lies 

With  regal  Agamemnon  in  like  doom ; 

With  bright-haired  'Inetit'  son  Thersites  vies. 

For  all  are  shadowy  tribes  of  dead  who  dwell  585 

Pithless  and  bare  in  meads  of  asphodel" f 

Mer.  By  Hercules !  how  great  a  gush  of  Homer 

Hast  thou  pumped  up  1    But  now,  as  thou  remindest  me, 

I  wish  to  point  thee  out  Achilles'  tomb. 

See,  there  \  is,  by  the  sea-side,  at  Sigeuin ;  590 
And  at  Rheetanim,  opposite,  lies  Ajax. 

Cha.  No  mighty  tombs.   Shew  me  those  famous  cities 
So  spoken  of  below, — as  Nineveh, 
Sardanapalus'  city,  Babylon, 

My  cense,  and  Cleone  —  Troy  itself.  595 
Well  I  remember  ferrying  thence  across, 
For  ten  whole  years,  so  great  a  multitude, 
That  I  could  find  no  time  either  to  land 
Or  dry  my  boat. 

Mer.  For  Nineveh, 'tis  gone, 

And  not  a  single  trace  remains  of  it —  600 
We  scarce  can  tell  where  once  it  stood ;  and  Babylon, 
There 't  is  before  thee,  with  its  well-built  towers 
And  wide  circumference —in  no  long  time, 
Hard  to  be  found  as  Nineveh.  Mycenee 
I  should  be  shamed  to  shew  thee,  or  Cleone,  605 
And  still  more  Ilion  ;  for  I  know  full  well, 
That  on  returning  thou  wouldst  strangle  Homer 
For  his  high-sounding  verses.    But  they  once 
Were  famous,  though  they  now  are  dead  ;  for  cities 
Die,  ferryman,  as  men :  and,  what  is  stranger,  610 
Hirers  die  too.    The  stream  of  Inachus* 
Exists  no  more  in  Argos. 

Cha.  Wo  upon 

The  epithets  of  Homer,  and  his  praises ! 
"  Wide-st reeled,  consecrated  llion/'  and 

"  Cleone,  nobly  built  1"    But,  while  we  speak,  615 
What  men  are  these  engaged  in  fight,  and  why 
Slaughter  they  one  another? 

Mer.  Thou  beholdest 

The  Argives,  and  the 
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Under  Othryades,  their  half-dead  general, 

With  his  own  blood  Hwcribing  there  a  trophy.  620 

Cha.  What,  Mercury,  the  cause  of  war  ? 

Mer.  That  field 

On  which  they  now  are  fighting. 

Cha.  Oh,  what  madness  ! 

They  know  not  how,  if  each  of  them  possessed 
Peloponnesus  all  entire,  that  scarce 

A  foot  of  ground  would  &acus  allot  them.  025 

In  other  times  shall  others  till  this  field, 

With  ploughshare  oA  upturning  from  the  furrow 

This  very  trophy. 

Mer.  So  these  things  shall  be. 

Now  we  descend  ;  and  placing  back  the  mountains, 
Let  us  depart,  I  to  perform  my  mission,  630 
Thou  to  thy  ferry-boat.    I  soon  shall  come 
To  see  thee,  with  my  convoy  of  the  dead.         [Exit  Meecuhy. 

Cha.  {atone).  Kindly  done,  Mercury ;  thou  shall  ever  be 
Marked  as  a  benefactor.   Thou  hast  given  me 
A  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  wretched  mankind.  635 
Kings,  golden  ingots,  hecatombs,  and  battles  I 
No  thought  of  Charon  (  [Exit. 

« 

»  376.  In  the  received  text, 
rtkt  MtfrnXut  «c»ti/*m,  m»1  «Mw««Xa'fln£i.  The  ordinary  construction  of  tuu  alrovt  ««i 
rtts  *tpaX»s  dworipn — cut  off  themselves  and  their  heads  — is  not  tolerable  in  any 
language,  much  leas  in  Greek.  Read,  by  a  alight  change,  **h  mbrtus — burn 
them  — cut  off  their  heads.  Of  the  three  examples  of  the  mutability  of  fortune 
here  shewn  to  Charon,  one,  Crccsus,  was  destined  to  the  pile — Charon,  not  being  in 
the  secrets  of  Clotho,  did  not  know  that  he  was  saved  there,  and  therefore  must  have 
concluded  that  he  was  burnt,  as  Mercury  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  j  Cyrus  wns 
beheaded,  and  Polyorates  crucified.  Our  version  is  made  after  the  conjectural 
reading. 

b  430.    'T<r«  Ttti  tiXvifrtv  Bt«t»lr»u. 

c  431,  The  reader  of  Paradise  Loit  will  be  reminded  of  the  "  mnnv  shapes  of 
death,  ail  dismal,"  exhibited  by  Michael  to  Adam,  in  the  eleventh  book.  Milton 
does  not  forget  "  all  feverous  kinds."  Here  ixUUt  **1  Tvpr*  —  febres,  turn  fervida?, 
turn  frigid®  (Latinis  veteribus  quercene  dicta:). — Mosellonus. 

4  488.  Cognatus  waxes  poetic  on  this  comparison.  "  Vitas  hominum  bullis 
similes  facU :  quorum  alice  simulatque  nataj  sunt  protinus  evanescunt;  alia:  paulo 
diutius  durant :  omnes  brevissimis  quibusdam  intervallis,  alia?  succedunt  aliis.  Neque 
quicquam  profecto  potuit  excogitari  quod  melius  representaret  quam  nihil  sit  hrec 
vita  nostra  qua  nihil  fragilius  nihil  fugacius  nihil  inanius.  Untie  homines  Homero 
fu»v&J)»i  sunt,  cite  perituri,  siout  Iliad  r.  Iidemque  cum  foliia  confcruntur  quorum 
alia  ventus  humi  prostemit  alia  virescunt  tempore  verno.  Et  hoc  aibi  vult  pro- 
verbium  ab  Erasmo  nostro  copiosissirae  oxplanatum,  huic  loco  plurimum  inserviens, 
Homo  bulla.  Est  enim  bulla  tumor  ille  inanis,  qui  vUitur  in  aquis,  momenti  temporis 
enasceua  aimul,  et  evanescens."  Tins  last  sentence  has  a  strange  resemblance  to 
Burns  : 

"  *Tis  like  a  snow-flake  in  the  river — 
A  moment  bright,  then  gone  for  ever." 

•  M>2.    11.  £.  146.    tin       <pv\\»v,  *.  r.  A. 

'  .*>85.  The  preceding  verses  are  collected  from  different  parts  of  Homer,  very 
prettily  translated  into  Latin  by  Mosellanus. 

e  610.  We  translate  after  the  reading  hdXtv-r*£t$t,  not  h*x$»  r«'?«  of  the 
ordinary  text. 
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FAMILIAR  BPUTLE  TO  THE  IIEREI 

BY  SIR  MORGAN  O 

GnRATSm,— The  reception  you  meet 
in  all  the  parts  of  England  you  visit  is, 
I  understand,  highly  gratifying  to  your 
imperial  highness.  You  did  all  that 
was  expected  of  you,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  You  are  a  good-looking  young 
man,  full  of  promise  and  punch,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  turn  out  a  respectable 
sort  of  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  things  go. 

I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  lather, 
and  therefore  have  no  sort  of  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  you  have  done  the  thing 
well.  You  were  sent  here  to  conciliate 
us  by  means  of  some  humbug  or  poli- 
tical rascality ;  and  you  httvc  conciliated 
us,  Dy  me  candour,  goou-nature,  and 
generous  and  honourable  bearing  of 
yourself.    You  are  too  young  a  lad  to 
know  that  we  can  see  as  far  through 
a  millstone  as  our  neighbours  —  and  all 
the  prepared  part  of  the  play  you  are 
performing  is  not  worth  a  button.  You 
yourself,  personally  yourself— listen  to 
me —and  some  things  which  we  hope 
or  imagine  came  personally  from  your- 
self, are  what  we,  the  John  Bull  sort  of 
people,  like ;  no  Pozzo  rubbish,  no  non- 
sense of  the  old,  long-handled,  well- 
oiled,  feather-springed,  ever-ready-to- 
go-off,  lying-at-the-moment's  notice. 
That  you  are  popular,  as,  indeed,  you 
appear  to  be,  is  due  to  yourself.  Be- 
lieve me  in  that.    You  are  rich,  there- 
fore worshipped  in  England,  as  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  devil  would  be  under 
like  circumstances,  by  the  money-snuf- 
fers; you  wish  to  show  yourself  dis- 
posed to  be  good-natured,  winch  natu- 
rally wins  the  favour  of  the  populace; 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  desire 
to  honour  you  for  your  rank.   There  is 
a  base  fancy  afloat  among  the  snobs  of 
high  name  or  low  name,  that  it  is  some- 
thing fine  to  insult  men  of  hereditary 
station.  Grovelling  creatures  like  these, 
your  claptmpping  silences;  and  if  the 
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loftiness  of  the  position  which  in  the 
course  of  nature  you  are  destined  to 
assume  adds  to  you  not  a  forth  ingswoith 
of  moral  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
noblemen  of  nature,  they  render  yoa 
due  homage,  because  they  know  that 
gradations  in  society  can  be  fitly  ho- 
noured by  a  regulated  submission, 
which  exacts  in  its  deference  as  much 
consideration  as  it  bestows. 

But,  to  escape  from  this.  T  think 
your  imperial  highness  has  arrived  here 
at  the  most  fitting  moment  for  affording 
a  persou  of  your  place  in  European 
society  matter  for  the  due  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  that  "  constitutional 
principle,'*  that  "  representative  go- 
vernment/' that  "  responsibility  to  the 
people,"  that  "  defiance  of  the  aristo- 
cracy," that  a  resistance  to  the  power 
of  the  crown  which  has  increased,  still 
increases,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;** 
that  noble-minded  and  disinterested 
hatred  of"  backstairs  influence,"  and  a!I 
the  other  wondrous  matters  which  have 
no  doubt  been  held  out  to  you  as  thing* 
to  be  dreaded  by  the  czar,  the  calrouet, 

the  despot,  the  tyrant,  the  and-so- 

forth,  of  all  the  Ilussias. 

Tliere  is  not  one  of  those  names,  in- 
cluding the  last,  viz.  thcand-so-forth  (in 
which  I  mean  to  include  every  title  of 
abuse  whatever,  that  may  be  imagined) 
that  has  not  been  applied  to  your  father 
ana  1 1 it>  prouecessors  oy  me  ^vnigs. 
God  help  you !  if  you  were  to  read  a 
speech  of  one  Tom  Duncombe  [he  is  a 
playing  man  at  Crock  ford's,  now  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  returned  to 
parliament  for  Finsbury,  a  district  in 
London  full  of  pickpockets  and  Puri- 
tans, of  whom  the  latter,  men  who 
thrive  by  snuffling,  are  most  active  in 
support  of  their  member  who  thrives  by 
shuffling]— if  you  were  to  read,  I  say, 
one  of  the  sproclics  of  that  honourable 
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gentleman,  who  is  very  busy  playing 
his  cards  this  very  moment  for  a  pretty 
good  stake,  you  would  imagine  that 
your  father  is  a  mixture  of  cannibal, 
kangaroo,  tiger,  and  ourang-outang,  for 
daring  to  govern  by  himself,  without 
regard  to  the  constitutional  assembly, 
parliament,  chamber,  closet,  or  whatever 
it  is  to  be  called. 

Hereditary  graud  duke,  know  you  not, 
That  those  who  are  prime  humbugs  must 
be  Whigs  1 

Your  father  is  abused  because  he 
suppresses  or  controls  the  senate  of 
Cracow ;  all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  when 
he  wishes  to  keep  under  salutary  regu- 
lation the  beggarly  creatures  of  the  serf- 
holding  municipalities  of  Warsaw,  and 
other  Polish  or  Lithuanian  congrega- 
tions of  dunghills;  and  deep  is  the 
dolor  expressed  at  his  cruel  trampling 
upon  the  tender  and  the  weak.  In 
good  lime  have  you  come  to  see  that 
very  party  from  which  those  reproaches 
emanate,  trampling  on  the  constitution 
of  Jamaica,  kicking  out  a  representative 
body,  and  threatening  West  Indian 
senators,  if  they  do  not  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
with  the  same  fate  as  that  with  which 
your  father  threatened  the  corporation 
of  Warsaw,  if  the  Polish  burghers  did 
not  submit  to  the  dictation  of  his  im- 
perial self.  There  is,  however,  Grand 
Duke,  this  main  difference.  Your 
father,  when  be  threatened  to  turn  the 
guns  of  the  Alexander  battery  against 
the  town  which  resisted  his  orders,  spoke 
out  like  a  man  ;  he  stuck  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  gave  them  forth  in  glorious 
words,  worthy  of  being  written,  as  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments  would 
say,  in  letters  of  gold  upon  pillars  of 
alabaster— or  if  you  like  it  better,  in 
letters  drawn  by  the  knout  on  the  backs 
of  the  hypocrite  corporators  whom  he 
addressed  ;  our  constitution -thieving 
ministers  display  the  same  hatred  of 
weak  representative  bodies  in  their 


suppression  of  the  Jamaica  assembly, 
without  any  symptom  whatever  of  your 
father's  pluck.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
asserts  his  principle,  viz.  no  constitu- 
tional assemblies  at  all ;  they  shouting 
"  The  representative  system  for  ever," 
and  crushing  it  when  they  can,  assert 
no  other  principle  than  that  of  sneaking 
— ay,  sneaking  is  the  word ;  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  your  fathers  system  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  respectable  appella- 
tion of  tyranny. 

If  you  have  been  what  they  call  con* 
stitutionally  educated,  you  must  have 
heard  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  a  good  phrase  in 
its  day — but  that  day  is  gone.  It  is 
over-controlled  wholly  and  totally  by  the 
omnipotence  of  petticoat.  When  you 
go  back,  tell  your  father — of  course  he 
knows  you  are  out,  though  some  peo- 
ple's mothers  do  not  know  when  they 
are  out — that  such  things  as  houses  of 
commons  are  stuff,  mere  bugbears — 
turnips  stuck  upon  poles  with  lanlerus 
in  them,  to  frighten  clowns  and  old 
women, — 

8  omnia,  terrores  inagicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Nocturnos  lemures,  porteutaque  Thessala, 

[Get  old  Pozzo,  who  was  once  a 
pedagogue,  to  translate  this  for  you] — 
and  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  them. 
We  had  a  flashy  speech-making  man 
here  some  years  ago  of  the  name  of 
Canning,  and  he  used  to  say,  among 
other  very  fine  and  very  foolish  things, 
that  the  extreme  potency  of  parliament 
was  one  of  those  arcana  imperii  which 
should  not  be  brought  forward  until 
the  most  pressing  necessity  called  for 
its  appearance ; 

Clothed  with  red  lightning  and  tern- 
pesluous  rage. 

And  certainly,  in  one  sense,  what  the 
flashy  man  Canning  said  is  true 
enough  — for,  when  it  is  sought  for, 
it  is  found  to  be  so  completely  an 
urcanwn,  that  nobody  can  find  out  die 
secret  retreat  in  which  it  is  deposited. 
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You  have  heard  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  John  Russell  declare  that  they 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  both  houses 
—they  never  had  the  confidence  of  the 
upper  house  to  lose-— and  that  there- 
fore they  resigned  office.  Here  is 
triumph  for  parliament.  Its  omnipo- 
tence is  confirmed  in  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  the  most  tenacious  placeholders 
in  the  world.  Nothing,  indeed,  short 
of  Almighty  power  seemed  sufficient  to 
unlock  the  vicelike  grasp  of  the  Whigs 
upon  office  and  pay;  and  parliament 
having  succeeded,  might  justly  claim 
the  resistless  strength  attributed  to  its  red 
right  hand  when  let  loose.  It  was  great. 

"  Who  cau  resist  the  Omnipotent  id 
arms  *?" 

And  what  was  the  reply  ?  Two  Pairs 
of  Petticoats  !  A  heavy  declension ! 
Go  tell  your  father  that,  and  beg  of  him 
never  to  fear  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liaments any  more. 

They  tell  us,  Great  Sir,  that  the  only 
check  on  the  despotism  of  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  is  the  checkering.  Your 
grandfather  moved  out  of  the  world  in 
that  fashion .  Now,  as  it  has  never  been 
maintained  by  the  most  eager  panegyrist 
of  Russian  practice  that  this  particular 
species  of  Benthamic  compensation  for 
despotic  rule  should  be  performed  in 
public,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be 
arranged,  except  by  a  backstairs  in- 
fluence of  a  kind  very  stringent  on  the 
sovereign.  There  is  to  be  a  private 
committee,  exercising  an  influence 
through  the  crown  greater  than  that  of 
the  crown  itself.  This  influence,  in  prac- 
tice, must  be  found  extremely  incon- 
venient to  the  sovereign  ;  and,  in  theory, 
has  been  condemned  by  all  writers  and 
reasoners  on  constitutional  government 
as  a  most  anomalous  method  of  con- 
veying the  governing  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  irresponsible  clique, 
whose  arcanum  imperii  is  really  effect- 
ive— no  blunted  thunderbolt  like  that 
of  our  parliament.  You  can  silence 
these  fellows  for  ever,  by  proving  (how- 
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ever  personally  unpleasant  the  cere- 
mony might  be  to  yourself,  when  w 
the  exalted  station  which  is  peculiarly 
honoured  by  such  a  preventive  check) 
that  the  same  thing  exists  in  ibis  pecu- 
liarly favoured  land  of  regulated  liberty. 
The  palace  circle  here  does  not  exactly 
strangle  the  sovereign,  but  they  mutile 
Iter,  and  make  her  dance  to  their  tune, 
as  if  she  was  a  she-bear  in  leading- 
strings.  You  will  not  foil  to  remark 
that  the  north  of  England  is  in  a  pro- 
claimed state  of  insurrection,  and  the 
ministers  confess  that  they  cannot  go- 
vern the  country.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Let  the  cotton-mills  be  burnt — it  is  of 
more  importance  that  the  queen  should 
have  Lady  Normauby. 

Canada  is  just  over  a  rebellion,  and 
a  virulent  border  enemy  waits  but  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  rekiciilt 
the  civil  war  with  uuusual  atrocities; 
the  ministers  confess  themselves  in- 
capable of  governing — but  the  queen 
must  have  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Jamaica,  and  all  the  West  Indian 
islands,  in  fact,  are  discontented,  and 
vergiug  fast  to  destruction.  The  mi- 
nisters confess  themselves  unable  to 
govern— but  the  queen  must  have  Lady 
Tavistock. 

There  is  a  war  in  India,  and  the 
East  in  general ;  how  got  up,  filtered, 
and  encouraged,  it  would  be  mere 
gammon  in  me  to  pretend  to  tell  you 
[yw*,  is  a  Greek  word  which  will  be 
explained  to  you  by  Pozso, — he  bating 
been  lotig  an  eminent  professor  of  the 
science],  and  serious  apprehension? 
exist  as  to  its  consequences,  immediate 
and  remote.  The  ministers  confer 
themselves  incapable  of  government ; 
but  the  queen  must  have  Lady  Portman. 

The  Exchequer,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  little  man  of  die  name  of  Rice, 
who  calls  himself  a  West  Briton,  b 
running  down  at  the  rale  of  a  hunt- 
though  things  there  are  not  exactly  st 
$ixe$  and  sevens,  because,  as  the  West 
Briton's  countrymen  would  say,  there  is 
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.1  scarcity  oi  inn  lecris*  inc  mniisicrs 
confers  uiemseives  incapable  ot  go- 
verning; but  the  queen  roust  ha?e  the 
friends  of  her  youth. 

Perish  Ireland,  Canada,  Jamaicn, 
India!  Up  with  the  Chartists,  and 
down  with  the  revenue !  But  eternal 
existence  to  the  ladies  of  the  couit,  as 
ordered  by  a  minute  of  council,  disin- 
terestedly dictated  and  drawn  up  by 
their  own  husbands,  brothers,  and 
cousins,  much  to  the  edi6cation  of  the 
world  at  large. 

You  see,  then,  Great  Sir,  that  the 
court  is  everything — the  people  no- 
thing—  tli6  aristocracy  nothing — the 
representative  body  nothing— colonies, 
provinces,  revenues,  nothing.  A  fig 
for  the  East  Indies,  give  me  Lady 
Normanby.  t>\i\o  for  the  West  Indies 
— give  me  Lady  Tavistock.  This  is 
what  I  call  just,  wise,  rational,  and 
philosophical  government.  You  may 
also  tell  your  father,  that  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  court  there  is  no 
need  of  sticking  at  "  enormous  lying." 
In  this  case,  far  instance,  it  was  found 
convenient  to  call  a  set  of  ladies — each 
of  them  old  enough  to  be  the  queen's 
mother,  some,  indeed,  to  be  her  grand- 
mother—  friends  of  her  youth,  the  be- 
reavement of  whom  would  leave  her 
halls  desolate,  and  her  young  heart 
blighted  in  its  tenderest  affections  ; 
the  feet  being,  that  not  one  of  them 
entered  either  hall  or  heart  until  after 
she  came  to  the  throne ;  and  you  well 
know  how  admirably  these  rhetorical 
artifices,  as  a  late  Greenwich  pensioner, 
one  Mt.  Shiel,  of  whom  you  may  per- 
haps have  heard,  is  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing them,  succeeded  with  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  is  pleased  to  style 
itself  the  Public. 

Your  imperial  highness  may  also 
tell  your  lather  not  to  be  afraid  of  what 
is  called  the  Liberal  press.  You  can 
inform  him  that  you  have  seen  Whittle 
Harvey,  who  owned  several  Liberal 
papers,  presented  at  court  by  a  minister 


in  whom  he  said  he  had  no  confidence 
\\  akley,  another  Liberal  writer,  vot- 
ing with  the  Whig?,  whom  he  de- 
nounced in  print—  the  Morning  Chro- 
iticle  ' 

[We  decline  publishing  the  remain- 
der of  this  portion  of  the  letter,  partly 
through  fear  lest  the  friends  of  liberty 
of  the  press  might  invoke  the  libel  law 
against  us,  partly  because  we  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  grand  duke  requires 
but  litfle  information  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  managing  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent press  throughout  Rurope.  We 
also  suppress  the  remarks  upon  Pal- 
merston— first,  because  it  appears  to  us 
that  they  are  dictated  through  some 
personal  pique  against  that  eminent 
statesman,  whom  we  strongly  suspect 
the  writer  has  an  idea  of  succeeding  in 
office — secondly,  because  we  do  not  see 
the  use  of  wasting  our  pages  upon  what 
every  body  knows,  viz.  that  old  Cupid, 
the  ancient  drivel,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
calls  that  venerable  deity,  has  disgraced 
and  damaged  us  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Mexico,  Algiers,  Circassia, 
all  the  world  over— and,  lastly,  be- 
cause we  are  too  proud  and  patriotic 
to  give  old  Pozzo  the  satisfaction  of 
chuckling  over  the  trophies  he  has  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  his  haple«s  tool* 
Telling  the  grand  duke  that  Palmersto 
has  been  humbugged  in  every  transac- 
tion by  Russian  intrigue,  would  be 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.] 

Finally,  Great  Sir,  you  know  the 
scandalous  stories  that  travellers  circu- 
late about  the  court  of  your  great- 
grandmother,— Catherine,  "  the  great- 
est of  all  conquerors  and  — "  so  forth. 
Of  course,  you  are  not  so  hot-bloode 
as  Sir  Archy  MacSarcasm,  who  quar- 
relled about  his  great-grandmother's 
reputation ;  and  equally,  of  course,  you 
have  not  come  here  to  play  Don  Juan 
in  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria.  H  o w- 
ever,  you  may  tell  your  father  that  he 
need  not  fret  himself  about  the  tales  of 
his  grandmama's  court,  the  Club  Phy- 
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sique  of  Moscow,  or  other  little  curio- 


sities reported  by  impertinent  travellers,  call  things  that  hare  no  delicacy  about 

because  you  can  inform  him  that  ca-  them,  some  persons  are  found  aban- 

lumnies  of  the  same  kind  are  propa-  doned  enough  to  suggest  tbat  there  is 

gated  here,  eten  in  this  most  virtuous  a  Miss  Protasoff  in  our  palace  1  You 

and  unimpeachable  court.   You  may  remember  the  verses  in  Don  Jwm— 

tell  him  that  it  is  said  that  the  prime  «  As  ^  did  Mias  Protasoff  then  there, 

minister,  old  man  as  he  is,  has  been  a  Named,  from  her  mystic  office, « L'Eprou- 
defendant  in  two  crira.  con.  actions—  veuee/ 

that  a  member  of  the  household,  the  A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Mate." 

Marquess  of  Headfort,  had  ten  thou-  Wbat  are  lhe  funclions  of  t\ih  fcdy- 

sand  pounds  damages  awarded  against  wnat  it  ^  sne  io  try — wbc- 

him  in  another-that  the  illustrious  ther  her  name  begins  wiUl  N>>  T  ?  or 

functionary  with  whom  you  are  best  p  ^  seem  t0  be  moot  questions ;  but 

acquainted,  Palmerston  the  Great,  has  tj)£y  pojitf^iy  s3iyt  DOt  only  that  such 

figured  tenderly  in  police  cases -that  an  officere88  exislS)  bul  Uiat  she  keeps 

his  own  special  friend,  Durham,  when  a  Cicrk 

he  too  was  playing  despot,  selected  as        0n  lhe  wboje>  you  rousl  |,aT€  lean* 

his  special  friends  one  gentleman  who  n  good  deal  in  England.    [The  rest  of 

seduced  his  wife's  sister,  and  another  |he  lelter  is  prifalej  relating  principally 

who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  year  for  de-  t0  money  transaclions  0f  a  defkate 

bauching  away  a  girl  of  fifteen— all  nalure.] 
these,  and  many,  many  other  cnlura-  j  have  ti,e  j,onour  t0  ^t 

nies,  are  propagated —God  send  no-  sir, 
thing  more  may  be  propagated  —  con-  Your  Imperial  Highness'* 


cerning Buckingham  Palace:  and  when 
persons  so  pure  as  these  cannot  escape 
slander,  how  can  the  Russian  court 
expect  to  get  off  free  ?  Would  it  be 
believed  that,  in  consequence  of  a  late 


most  devoted  and 
obedient  servant, 

Morgaw  O'DonniTY. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  *!«//, 
Monday. 
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A  SECOND  LECTUHE  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS,  BT  MICHAEL 
ANGELO  T1TMAKSH,  ESQ. 

THE  EXHIBITIONS. 


■v.» 


Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead. 
My  dearBricabrac, — You,  of  course, 
remember  the  letter  on  the  subject  of 
our  exhibitions  which  I  addressed  to 
you  this  time  last  year.  As  you  are 
now  lying  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  wounded 
during  the  late  unsuccessful  bncute 
(whieh  I  think,  my  dear  friend,  is  the 
seventeenth  you  have  been  engaged  in), 
and  as  the  letter  which  I  wrote  last  year 
was  received  with  unbounded  applause 
by  the  people  here,  and  caused  a  sale 
of  three  or  four  editions  of  this  Maga- 
zine, I  cannot  surely,  my  dear  Brica- 
brac,  do  better  than  send  you  another 
sheet  or  two,  which  may  console  you 
under  your  present  bereavement,  and 
at  the  same  time  amuse  the  British 
public,  who  now  know  their  friend 
Titmarsh  as  well  as  you  in  France 
know  that  little  scamp  Thiers. 

Well,  then,  from  Jack  Straw's  Castle, 
an  hotel  on  Hampstead's  breezy  heath, 
which  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 
F.  W.  N.  Bayly,  and  others  of  our 
choicest  spirits,  have  often  patronised, 
and  a  heath  of  which  every  pool,  bram- 
ble, furze-bush-with-clothes-hanging- 
on-it-to-dry,  steep,  stock,  stone,  tree, 
lodging-house,   and   distant  gloomy 
background  of  London  city,  or  bright 
green  stretch  of  sunshiny  Hertfordshire 
meadows,  has  been  depicted  by  our 
noble  English  landscape  painter,  Con- 
stable, in  his  own  Constabulary  way  — 
at  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  I  say,  where  I 
at  this  present  moment  am  located  (not 
that  it  matters  in  the  least,  but  the 
world  is  always  interested  to  know 
where  men  of  genius  are  accustomed 
to  disport  themselves),  I  cannot  do 
better  than  look  over  the  heap  of  pic- 
ture-gallery-catalogues which  1  brought 
with  me  from  London,  and  communi- 
cate to  you,  my  friend  in  Paris,  my  re- 
marks thereon. 

A  man,  with  five  shillings  to  spare, 
may  at  this  present  moment  halt  kilt 
himself  with  pleasure  in  London  town, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall, 
by  going  from  one  picture  gallery  to 
another,  and  examining  the  beauties 
and  absurdities  which  are  to  be  found 
in  each.  There  is  first  the  National 
Gallery  (entrance,  nothing),  in  one 
wing  of  the  little  gin-shop  of  a  building 


so  styled  near  St.  Martin's  Church  ;  in 
another  wing  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (entrance, one  shilling; 
catalogue,  one  ditto).  After  having  seen 
this,  you  come  to  the  Water-Colour 
Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  East;  then  to 
the  gallery  in  Suffolk  Street ;  aud,  final- 
ly, to  the  New  Water-Colour  Society 
in  Pall  Mall, —  a  pretty  room,  which 
formerly  used  to  be  a  gambling-house, 
where  many  a  bout  of  sevenVUie-raain, 
and  iced  champagne,  has  been  had  by 
the  dissipated  in  former  days.  All 
these  collections  (all  the  modern  ones, 
that  is)  deserve  to  be  noticed,  and  con- 
tain a  deal  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
wares,  as  is  the  way  with  all  other  in- 
stitutions in  this  wicked  world. 

Commencons  done  uvec  It  commence- 
ment—with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  consists,  as  every  body 
knows,  of  thirty-eight  knight  and  esquire 
academicians,  and  nineteen  simple  and 
ungenteel  associates,  who  have  not  so 
much  as  a  shabby  Mister  before  their 
names.  I  recollect  last  year  facetiously 
ranging  these  gentlemen  in  rank,  accord- 
ing to  what  I  conceived  to  be  their 
merits, — King  Mulrcady,  Prince  Mac- 
Use,  Lord  Landseer,  Archbishop  East- 
lake  (according  to  the  best  of  my  me- 
mory, for  Jack  Straw,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  take  in  Fritters  Magazine), 
and  so  on.   At  present,  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  comers,  now  associates  even, 
ought  to  be  elevated  to  these  aristo- 
cratic dignities;  and,  perhaps,  the  or- 
der ought  to  be  somewhat  changed. 
There  are  many  more  good  pictures 
(here  and  elsewhere)  than  there  were 
last  year.    A  great  stride  has  been 
taken  in  matters  of  art,  my  dear  friend. 
The  young  painters  are  stepping  for- 
ward.   Let  the  old  fogies  look  to  it; 
let  the  old  Academic  Olympians  be- 
ware, for  there  are  fellows  among  the 
rising  race  who  bid  fair  to  oust  them 
from  sovereignty.   They  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  throne,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  near  it.   The  lads  are  not  so 
good  as  the  best  of  the  academicians ; 
but  many  of  the  academicians  are  infi- 
nitely worse  than  the  lads,  and  are  old, 
stupid,  and  cannot  improve,  as  the 
younger  and  more  active  painters  will. 
If  you  are  particularly  anxious  to 
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know  what  is  the  best  picture  in  the 
l  oom,  not  the  biggest  (Sir  David  Wil- 
kie's  is  the  biggest,  and  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  best),  1  must  request  you 
to  turn  your  attention  to  a  noble  river- 
piece  by  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  Esq.  R.A., 
44  The  lighting  Terae'raire  as  grand 
a  painting  as  ever  figured  on  the  walls 
of  any  academy,  or  came  from  the 
easel  of  any  painter.  The  old  Tlme'raire 
is  dragged  to  her  last  home  by  a  little, 
spiteful,  diabolical  steamer.  A  mighty 
red  sun,  amidst  a  host  of  flaring  clouds, 
sinks  to  rest  on  one  side  of  the  picture, 
and  illumines  a  river  that  seems  inter- 
minable, and  a  countless  navy  that 
fades  away  into  such  a  wonderful  dis- 
tance as  never  was  painted  before. 
The  little  demon  of  a  steamer  is  belch- 
ing out  a  volume  (why  do  I  say  a  vo- 
lume? not  a  hundred  volumes  could 
express  it)  of  foul,  lurid,  red-hot, 
malignant  smoke,  paddling  furiously, 
and  lashing  up  the  water  round  about 
it ;  while  behind  it  (a  cold  gray  moon 
looking  down  on  it),  slow,  sad,  and 
majestic,  follows  the  brave  old  ship, 
with  death,  as  it  were,  written  on  her. 
I  think,  my  dear  Bricabrac  (although, 
to  be  sure,  your  nation  would  he  some- 
what offend ed  by  such  a  collection  of 
trophies),  that  we  ought  not,  in  common 
gratitude,  to  sacrifice  entirely  these  no- 
ble old  champions  of  ours,  but  that  we 
should  have  somewhere  a  museum  of 
their  skeletons,  which  our  children 
might  visit,  and  think  of  the  brave 
deeds  which  were  done  in  them.  The 
bones  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Cap- 
tain, the  Vanguard,  the  Culloden,  and 
the  Victory,  ought  to  be  sacred  relics, 
for  Englishmen  to  worship  almost. 
Think  of  them  when  alive,  and  braving 
the  battle  and  the  breeze,  they  carried 
Nelson  and  his  heroes  victorious  by 
the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  dark 
waters  of  Aboukir,  and  through  the 
fetal  conflict  of  Trafalgar.  All  these 
things,  my  dear  Bricabrac,  are,  you  will 
say,  absurd,  and  not  to  the  purpose. 
Be  it  so :  but  Bow-bcllites  as  we  are, 
we  Cockneys  feel  our  hearts  leap  up 
when  we  recall  them  to  memory  ;  and 
every  clerk  in  Threadneedle  Street  feels 
the  strength  of  a  Nelson,  when  he  thinks 
of  the  mighiy  actions  performed  by 
nim. 

It  is  absurd,  you  will  say  (and  with 
a  great  deal  of  reason),  for  Titmarsh, 
or  any  other  Briton,  to  grow  so  poli- 
tically enthusiastic  about  a  four-foot 
canvass,  representing  a  ship,  a  steamer, 
a  river,  and  a  sunset.  But  herein  surely 


lies  the  power  of  the  great  artist.  He 
makes  you  see  and  think  of  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  objects  before  you; 
be  knows  how  to  soothe  or  to  intoxicate, 
to  fire  or  to  depress,  by  a  few  notes, 
or  forms,  or  colours,  of  which  we  cannot 
trace  the  effect  to  the  source,  but  only 
acknowledge  the  power,  i  recollect, 
some  years  ago,  at  the  theatre  at  Wei- 
mar, hearing  Beethoven's  "  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  in  which,  amidst  a  storm  of 
glorious  music,  the  air  of  44  God  save 
the  King  "  was  introduced.  The  very 
instant  it  begun,  every  Englishman  in 
the  house  was  bolt  upright,  and  so 
stood  reverently  until  the  ai r  was  plavtd 
out.  Why  so  ?  From  some  such  thrill 
of  excitement  as  makes  us  glow  and  re- 
joice over  Mr.  Turner  and  his  44  Fight- 
ing T^meraire ;"  which  1  am  sure,  when 
the  art  of  translating  colours  into  rausK 
or  poetry  shall  be  discovered,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  magnificent  national  ode 
or  piece  of  music. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  Mr. 
Turner's  performances  arc  fer  the  most 
part  quite  incomprehensible  to  me; 
and  that  his  other  pictures,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call 44  Cicero  at  his  Villa," 
44  Agrippina  with  the  ashes  of  Ger- 
manicus,"  44  Pluto  carrying  off  Proser- 
pina," or  what  you  will,  are  not  a  whit 
more  natural,  or  less  mad,  than  they 
used  to  be  in  former  years,  since  be 
has  forsaken  nature,  or  attempted  (like 
your  French  barbers)  to  embellish  it 
On  nembellit  pat  In  nature,  ray  dear 
Bricabrac;  one  may  make  pert  cari- 
catures of  it,  or  mad  exaggerations, 
like  Mr.  Turner  in  his  fancy  pieces. 
O  ye  gods !  why  will  he  not  slick  to 
copying  her  majestical  countenance, 
instead  of  daubing  it  with  some  absurd 
antics  and  rard  of  her  own  f  Fancy 
pe;t-green  skies,  crimson-lake  trees, 
and  orange  and  purple  grass — fancy 
cataracts,  raiubowa,  suns,  moons,  and 
thunderbolts  —  shake  them  well  up, 
with  a  quantity  of  gatnbouge,  and  you 
will  have  an  idea  of  a  fancy  picture  by 
Turner.  It  is  worth  a  shilling  alone  to 
go  and  see  14  Pluto  and  Proserpina/' 
Such  a  landscape  !  such  figures  f  such 
a  little  red-hot  coal-scuttle  of  a  chariot ! 
As  Nat  Lee  sings — 

"  Methoughl  I  saw  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o'er  the  surface  of  a  slipshod  lint ; 
While,  to  increase  the  tumult  of  the  skies. 
A  dimmed  potntoo'er  the  whirlwind  flies." 

If  you  can  understand  these  lines, 
you  can  understand  one  of  Turner* 
landscapes  ;  and  I  recommend  them  10 
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hi m.  as  a  nrettv  subiect  for  a  mece  for 

next  year. 

Etty  has  a  picture  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  Turner's,  "  Pluto  carrying  off 
Proserpina  ;"  and  if  one  may  complain 
that  in  the  latter  the  figures  are  not  in- 
dicated, one  cannot  at  least  lay  this 
fault  to  Mr.  Etty's  door.  His  figures 
are  drawn,  and  a  deuced  deal  too  much 
drawn.  A  great,  large  curtain  of  fig- 
leaves  should  be  hung  over  every  one 
of  this  artist's  pictures,  and  the  world 
should  pass  on,  content  to  know  that 
there  are  some  glorious  colours  painted 
beneath.  His  colour,  indeed,  is  sub- 
lime: 1  doubt  if  Titian  ever  knew  how 
to  paint  flesh  better — but  his  taste ! 
Not  David  nor  Girodet  ever  offended 
propriety  so — scarcely  even  Peter  Paul 
himself,  by  whose  side,  as  a  colourist 
and  a  magnificent  heroic  painter,  Mr. 
Etly  is  sometimes  worthy  to  stand.  I 
wish  he  would  take  Ariosto  in  hand, 
and  give  us  a  series  of  designs  from 
him.  His  hand  would  be  the  very  one 
for  those  deep  luscious  landscapes,  and 
fiery  scenes  of  love  and  battle.  Besides 
14  Proserpine,"  Mr.  Etly  has  two  more 
pictures,  "  Endymion, '  with  a  dirty, 
affected,  beautiful,  slatternly  Diana, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  "  Lady-Mayoress  of 
York;"  which  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 
The  line  of  her  ladyship's  eyes  and 
mouth  (it  is  a  front  face)  are  made  to 
meet  at  a  point  in  a  marabou  feather 
which  she  wears  in  her  turban,  and 
close  to  her  cheekbone ;  while  the  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  countenance  is 
so  fierce,  that  you  would  imagine  it  a 
Lady  Macbeth, and  not  a  lady-mayoress. 
The  picture  has,  nevertheless,  some  very 
fine  painting  about  it— as  which  of 
Mr.  Etty's  pieces  has  not  ? 

The  artists  say  there  is  very  fine 
painting,  too,  in  Sir  David  Wilkie's 
great "  Sir  David  Baird  ;"  for  my  part, 
I  think  very  little.  You  see  a  great 
quantity  of  brown  paint ;  in  this  is  a 
great  flashing  of  torches,  feathers,  and 
bayonets.  You  see  in  the  foreground, 
huddled  up  in  a  rich  heap  of  corpses 
and  drapery,  Tippoo  Sahib  ;  and  swag- 
gering over  him  on  a  step,  waving  a 
sword  for  no  earthly  purpose,  and  wear- 
ing a  red  jacket  and  buckskins,  rthe 
figure  of  Sir  David  Baird.  The  picture 
is  poor,  feeble,  theatrical ;  and  1  would 
just  as  soon  have  Mr.  Hart's  great 
canvass  of  "  Jtady  Jane  Gray  "  (which 
is  worth  exactly  twopence  halfpenny) 
as  Sir  David's  poor  picture  ot  "  Se- 
ringapatam."  Some  of  Sir  David's 
portraits  are  worse  even  than  his  histo- 


rical compositions — they  seem  to  be 
painted  with  snuff  and  tallow  grease  : 
the  faces  are  merely  indicated,  and 
without  individuality  ;  the  forms  only 
half-drawn,  and  almost  always  wrong. 
What  has  come  to  the  hand  that  painted 
"  The  Blind  Fiddler  "  and  «  The  Chel- 
sea Pensioners?"  Who  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  portrait  as  that  of 
u  Master  Robert  Donne,"  or  the  com- 
position entitled  "  The  Grandfather," 
could  ever  have  come  from  the  author 
of  "  The  Rent-Day  "  and  "  The  Read- 
ing of  the  Will  V*  If  it  be  but  a  con- 
trast to  this  feeble,  flimsy,  transparent 
figure  of  Master  Donne,  the  spectator 
cannot  do  better  than  cast  his  eyes  up- 
wards, and  look  at  Mr.  Linnell's  ex- 
cellent portrait  of"  Mr.  Robert  Peel." 
It  is  real,  substantial  nature,  carefully 
and  honestly  painted,  and  without  any 
flashy  tricks  of  art.  It  may  seem  un- 
gracious in  "  us  youth  "  thus  to  fall  foul 
of  our  betters ;  but  if  Sir  David  has 
taught  us  to  like  good  pictures,  by  paint- 
ing them  formerly,  we  cannot  help  cri- 
ticising if  he  paints  bad  ones  now  :  and 
bad  they  most  surely  are. 
*  From  the  censure,  however,  must  be 
excepted  the  picture  of"  Grace  before 
Meat,"  which,  a  little  misty  and  feeble, 
perhaps,  in  drawing  and  substance,  in 
colour,  feeling,  composition,  and  ex- 
pression, is  exquisite.  The  eye  loves 
to  repose  upon  this  picture,  and  the 
heart  to  brood  over  it  afterwards. 
When,  as  1  said  before,  lines  and 
colours  come  to  be  translated  into 
sounds,  this  picture,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  sweet  and 
touching  hymn-tune,  with  rude  notes 
of  cheerful 

melodious  organ,  such  as  one  hears 
stealing  over  the  meadows  on  sun- 
shiny Sabbath-days,  while  waves  under 
cloudless  blue  the  peaceful  golden 
corn.  Some  such  feeling  of  exquisite 
pleasure  and  content  is  to  be  had,  too, 
from  Mr.  Eastlake's  picture  of"  Our 
Lord  and  the  little  Children."  You 
never  saw  such  teuder  white  faces,  and 
solemn  eyes,  and  sweet  forms  of  mo- 
thers round  their  little  ones  bending 
gracefully.  These  pictures  come 
straight  to  the  heart,  and  then  all  cri- 
ticism and  calculation  vanishes  at 
once,— for  the  artist  has  attained  bis 
great  end,  which  is,  to  strike  far  deeper 
than  the  sight ;  and  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  quarrel  about  defects  in  form 
and  colour,  which  are  but  little  parts 
of  the  great  painter's  skill . 

Look,  for  instance,  at  another  piece 
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of  Mr.  Eastlake*s,  called,  somewhat 
affectedly, u  La  Svegliarina."  The  de- 
fects of  the  painter,  which  one  does 
not  condescend  to  notice  when  he  is 
filled  with  a  great  idea,  become  visible 
instantly  when  he  is  only  occupied 
with  a  small  one  ;  and  you  see  that  the 
hand  is  too  scrupulous  and  finikin,  the 
drawing  weak,  the  flesh  chalky,  and 
unreal.  The  very  same  objections 
exist  to  the  other  picture,  but  the  sub- 
ject and  the  genius  overcome  them. 

Passing  from  Mr.  Eustlakes pictures 
to  those  of  a  greater  genius,  though  in 
a  different  line, —  look  at  Mr.  Leslie's 
little  pieces.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
simple— almost  rude— than  their  man- 
ner, and  more  complete  in  their  effect 
upon  the  spectator  T  The  very  soul  of 
comedy  is  in  them  ;  there  is  no  coarse- 
ness, no  exaggeration ;  but  they  gladden 
the  eye,  and  the  merriment  which  they 
excite  cannot  possibly  be  more  pure, 
gentlemanlike,  or  delightful.  Mr. 
Maclise  has  humour,  too,  and  vast 
powers  of  expressing  it ;  but  whisky  is 
not  more  different  from  rich  burgundy 
than  his  fun  from  Mr.  Leslie's.  To 
our  thinking,  Leslie's  little  head  of 
"  Sancho"  is  worth  the  whole  picture 
from  Gil  Bias,  which  hangs  by  it.  In 
point  of  workmanship,  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  picture  that  Mr.  Maclise  ever 
painted  ;  the  colour  is  far  belter  than 
that  usually  employed  by  him,  and  the 
representation  of  objects  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  we  do  believe  was  never 
reached  before.  There  is  a  poached 
egg,  which  one  could  swallow  ;  a  trout, 
that  beats  all  the  trout  that  was  ever 
seen ;  a  copper  pan,  scoured  so  clean 
that  you  might  see  your  face  in  it ; 
a  green  blind,  through  which  the  sun 
comes;  and  a  wall,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  it,  that  De  Iiooghe  could  not 
surpass.  This  young  man  has  the 
greatest  nower  of  hand  that  was  ever 
had,  perhaps,  by  any  painter  in  any 
time  or  country.  What  does  he  want  ? 
Polish,  I  think ;  thought,  and  cultiva- 
tion. His  great  picture  of  "  King 
Itichard  and  Robin  Hood "  is  a  won- 
der of  dexterity  of  hand  ;  but  coarse,  I 
think,  and  inefficient  in  humour.  His 
models  repeat  themselves  too  con- 
tinually. Alien  a  Dale,  the  harper,  is 
the  very  counterpart  of  Gil  Bias ;  and 
Itobin  Hood  is  only  Apollo  with 
whiskers  :  the  same  grin,  the  same 
display  of  grinders, —  the  same  coarse, 
luscious  mouth,  belongs  to  both.  In 
the  large  picture,  everybody  grins, and 
shews  his  whole  ratclkr ;  and  you 
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look  at  Otero,  and  say, "  These  people 
seem  all  very  jolly."  Leslie  's  chaiacrers 
do  not  laugh  themselves,  but  they  make 
yuu  laugh ;  and  this  is  where  the  ex- 
perienced American  artist  beats  trie 
dashing  young  Irish  one.  We  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  colour  of  Mr, 
Maclise's  large  picture ;  some  part  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
whole  piece,  as  for  as  execution  goes,  w 
worthy  of  his  amazing  talents,  and  high 
reputation.  Mr.  Maclise  lias  but  one 
portrait ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in 
the  exhibition  :  sober  in  colour,  won- 
derful for  truth,  effect,  and  power  of 
drawing. 

In  speaking  of  portraits,  there  is 
never  much  to  say  ;  and  they  are 
fewer,  and  for  the  roost  part  more  in* 
different,  than  usual.  Mr.  Pickersgill 
has  a  good  one,  a  gentleman  in  a  green 
chair;  and  one  or  two  outrageously 
had.  Mr.  Phillips's  "  Doctor  Shep- 
pard"  is  a  finely  painted  head  and 
picture ;  his  lady,  Duuraven,  and  iier 
son,  as  poor,  ill-drawn, and  ill-coloured 
a  performance  as  can  possibly  be.  Mr. 
Wood  has  a  pretty  head ;  Mr.  Stone  a 
good  portrait  of  a  very  noble-looking 
lady,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Blackwood  ;  Mr. 
Bewick  a  good  one ;  and  there  are,  of 
course,  many  others  whose  names  night 
be  mentioned  with  praise  or  censure, 
but  whom  we  will,  if  you  please,  pa*s 
over  altogether. 

The  great  advance  of  the  year  is  in 
the  small  historical  compositions,  of 
which  there  are  many  that  deserve 
honourable  mention.  Redgrave's  "  Re- 
turn of  Olivia  to  the  Vicar"  has  some 
very  pretty  painting  and  feeling  in  it; 
"  Quentin  Matsys,"  by  the  same  art- 
ist, is  tolerably  good.  D.  Cowper's 
"  Othello  relating  his  Adventures,9 
really  beautiful ;  as  is  Cope's  *'  Bel- 
gian Family."  All  these  are  painted 
with  grace,  feeling,  and  delicacy;  as  is 
E.  M.  Ward's  "  Cimabue  and  Giotto" 
(there  is  in  Tiepolo's  etchings  the  self- 
same composition,  by  the  way) ;  and 
Herbert's  elegant  picture  of  the  **  Brides 
of  Venice."  Mr.  Severn's  composition 
from  the  Ancient  Mariner  is  a  noble 
performance ;  and  the  figure  of  tfee 
angel  with  raised  arm  awful  and  beau- 
tiful too.  It  docs  good  to  see  such 
figures  in  pictures  as  those  and  the 
above,  invented  and  drawn, — for  tiiey 
belong,  as  we  take  it,  to  the  best  school 
of  art,  of  which  one  is  glad  to  see  tin 
daily  spread  among  our  young  painters. 

Mr.  Charles  Landseer's  «  ttllage  of 
a  Jew's  House"  is  a  very  well  and 
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carefully  painted  picture,  containing  a 
great  many  figures,  and  good  points ; 
but  we  are  not  going  to  praise  it :  it 
wants  vigour,  to  our  taste,  and  what 
you  call  actualite.  The  people  stretch 
their  arms  and  turn  their  eyes  the  pro- 
per way,  but  as  if  they  were  in  a 
tableau,  and  paid  for  standing  there : 
one  longs  to  see  them  all  in  motion, 
and  naturally  employed. 

I  feel,  I  confess,  a  kind  of  delight 
in  finding  out  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer  in 
a  bad  picture ;  for  the  man  paints  so 
wonderfully  well,  that  one  is  angry  that 
lie  does  not  paint  better,  which  he 
might  with  half  his  talent,  and  without 
half  his  facility.   "  Van  Am  burgh  and 
the  Lions"  it  a  bad  picture,  and  no 
mistake ;  dexterous,  of  course,  but  flat 
and  washy :  the  drawing  even  of  the 
animals  is  careless;  that  of  the  man 
bad,  though  the  head  is  very  like,  and 
very  9martly  painted ,   Then  there  are 
other  dog- and- man  portraits ;  "  Miss 
Peel  with  Fido,"  for  instance.   Fido  is 
wonderful,  and  so  are  the  spunges,  and 
hair-brushes,  and  looking-glass,  pre- 
pared for  the  dog's  bath  ;  and  the 
drawing  of  the  child's  face,  as  far  as 
the  lines  and  expression  go,  is  very 
good;  but  the  face  is  covered  with 
flesh-coloured  paint,  and  not  flesh,  and 
the  child  looks  like  a  wonderful  doll, 
or  imitation  child,  and  not  a  real  young 
lady,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
prime  minister  last  week  (by  the  bye, 
irty  dear  Hricabrac,  did  you  ever  read 
of  such  a  pretty  Whig  game  as  that, 
and  such  a  nice  roup  d'etat  ?).  There, 
ugain,  is  the  beautiful  little  Princess  of 
Cambridge,  with  a  dog,  and  a  piece  of 
biscuit:  the  dog  and  the  biscuit  are 
just  perfection  ;  but  the  princess  is  no 
such  thing,— only  a  beautiful  apology 
for  a  princess,  like  that  which  Princess 
Penelope  didn't  send  the  other  day  to 
the  lord -mayor  of  London. 

We  have  to  thank  you  (and  not  our 
Academy,  which  has  hung  the  picture 
in  a  most  scurvy  way)  for  Mr.  ScherTcr's 
"  Preehe  Protestante.''  Tins  fine  com- 
position has  been  thrust  down  on  the 
ground,  and  trampled  under  foot,  as  it 
were,  by  a  great  number  of  worthless 
academics ;  but  it  merits  one  of  the 
rery  best  places  in  the  gallery ;  and  I 
mention  it  to  hint  an  idea  to  your  wor- 
ship, which  only  could  come  from  a 
great  mind  like  that  of  Titmarsh, — to 
have,  namely,  some  day,  a  great  Euro- 
pean congress  of  paintings,  which 
might  be  exhibited  at  one  place, — 


Paris,  say,  as  the  most  central;  or, 
better  still,  travel  about,  under  the  care 
of  trusty  superintendents,  as  they 
might,  without  fear  of  injury.  I  think 
such  a  circuit  would  do  much  to  make 
the  brethren  known  to  one  another, 
and  we  should  hear  Quickly  of  much 
manly  emulation,  and  stout  training 
for  the  contest.  If  you  will  mention 
this  to  Louis  Philippe  the  next  time 
you  see  that  roi  citoyen  (mention  it 
soon, —  for,  egad  !  the  next  emeute 
may  be  successful ;  and  who  knows 
when  it  will  happen?) — if  you  will  men- 
tion this  at  the  Tuileries,  we  will  take 
care  of  St.  James's ;  for  I  suppose  that 
you  know,  in  spite  of  the  Whigs,  her 
most  sacred  majesty  reads  every  word 
of  Fraser'*  Magazine,  and  will  be  as 
sure  to  see  this  on  the  first  of  next 
month,  as  Lord  Melbourne  will  be  to 
dine  with  her  on  that  day. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons. 
I  think  there  are  few  more  of  the  oil 
pictures  about  which  it  is  necessary  to 
speak ;  and  besides  them,  there  are  a 
host  of  miniatures,  difficult  to  expatiate 
upon,  but  pleasing  to  behold.  There 
are  Chalon's  ogling  beauties,  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  ;  and  the  skill  with 
which  their  silks  and  satins  arc  dashed 
iu  by  the  painter  is  a  marvel  to  the 
beholder.  There  arc  Ross's  heads,  that 
to  be  seen  must  be  seen  through  a  mi- 
croscope.  There  is  Saunders,  who 
runs  the  best  of  the  miniature  men 
very  hard ;  and  Thorburn,  with  New- 
ton, Robertson,  Rochard,  and  a  host 
of  others:  and,  finally,  there  is  the 
sculpture-room,  containing  many  pieces 
of  clay  and  marble,  and,  to  my  no- 
tions, but  two  good  things,  a  sleeping 
child  (ridiculously  called  the  Lady 
Susan  Somebody),  by  Westmacott ; 
and  the  bust  of  Miss  Stuart,  by  Mac- 
donald  :  never  was  any  thing  on  earth 
more  exquisitely  lovely. 

These  things  seen,  take  your  stick 
from  the  porter  at  the  hall  door,  cut 
it,  and  go  to  fresh  picture-galleries  ; 
but  ere  you  go,  just  by  way  of  con- 
trast, and  to  soothe  your  mind  after  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  the  modern  col- 
lection, take  half  an  hour's  repose  in 
the  National  Gallery ;  where,  before 
the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  you  may 
see  what  the  magic  of  colour  is  ;  before 
"  Christ  and  Lazarus"  what  is  majes- 
tic, solemn,  grace,  and  awful  beauty; 
and  before  the  new  "  St.  Catharine " 
what  is  the  real  divinity  of  art.  O, 
Eastlake  and  Turnef  J— ■(>,  Maclise  and 
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Mulready  !  you  are  all  very  nice  men  ; 

but  what  are  you  to  the  men  of  old  ? 

♦         •  s* 

Issuing  then  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery— you  may  step  over  to  Farrance's 
by  the  way,  if  you  like,  and  sip  an  ice, 
or  bolt  a  couple  of  dozen  forced  meat- 
balls in  a  basin  of  mock-turtle-soup  — 
issuing,  I  say,  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  after  refreshing  yourself  or 
not,  as  your  purse  or  appetite  permits, 
you  arrive  speedily  at  the  Water- 
Colour  Exhibition,  and  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  enter.  I  know  nothing  more 
cheerful  or  sparkling  than  the  first 
coup  d'ctil  of  this  little  gallery.  In  the 
first  place,  you  never  can  enter  it  with- 
out finding  four  or  five  pretty  women, 
that's  a  fact ;  pretty  women  with  pretty 
pink  bonnets  peeping  at  pretty  pictures, 
and  with  sweet  whispers  vowing  that 
Mrs.  Seyffarth  is  a  dear,  delicious 
painter,  and  that  her  style  is  "  so  soft;'1 
and  that  Miss  Sharpe  paints  every  bit 
as  well  as  her  sister;  and  that  Mr. 
Jean  Paul  Frederick  Richter  draws 
the  loveliest  tilings,  to  be  sure,  that 
ever  were  seen.  Well,  very  likely  the 
ladies  are  right,  and  it  would  be  un- 
potite  to  argue  the  matter;  but  I  wish 
Mrs.  SeyrTarth's  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  not  so  dreadfully  handsome,  with 
such  white  pillars  of  necks,  such  long 
eyes  and  lashes,  and  such  dabs  of  car- 
mine at  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  T 
wish  .uiss  andrpc  wouiu  not  paint 
Scripture  subjects,  and  Mr.  Richter 
great  goggle-eyed,  red -cheeked,  sim- 
pering wenches,  whose  ogling  has  be- 
come odious  from  its  repetition.  How- 
ever, the  ladies  like  it,  and,  of  course, 
roust  have  their  way. 

If  you  want  to  see  real  nature,  now, 
real  expression,  real  startling  home 
poetry,  look  at  every  one  of  Hunt's 
heads.  Hogarth  never  painted  any 
thing  better  than  these  figures,  taken 
singly.  That  man  rushing  away  fright- 
ened from  the  beer-barrel,  is  a  noble 
head  of  terror ;  that  Miss  Jemima 
Crow,  whose  whole  body  is  a  grin, 
regards  you  with  an  ogle  that  all  the 
race  of  Richters  could  never  hope  to 
imitate.  Look  at  yonder  card-players ; 
they  have  a  penny  pack  of  the  devil's 
books,  and  one  has  just  laid  down  the 
king  of  trumps  1  I  defy  you  to  look 
at  him  without  laughing,  or  to  examine 
the  wondrous  puzzled  race  of  his  ad- 
versary without  longing  to  hug  the 
Creasy  rogue.  Come  hither,  Mr. 
,  and  see  what  genuine  comedy 


is ;  you  who  can  paint 
the  Hunts  and  Leslies,  and  yet  not 
near  so  well.  If  I  were  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  I  would  have  a  couple  of 
Hunts  in  every  room  in  all  my  houses; 
iff  had  the  blue-devils  (and  even  the  r 
graces  are,  I  suppose,  occasionally  so 
troubled),  I  would  but  cast  my  eye? 
upon  those  grand,  good-humoured 
pictures,  and  defy  care.  Who  doe* 
not  recollect  "  Before  and  After  the 
Mutton  Pie,"  the  two  pictures  oftrnt 
wondrous  boy?  Where  Mr.  Hunt 
finds  his  models,  I  cannot  tell ;  they 
are  the  very  flower  of  the  British  youth ; 
each  of  them  is  as  good  as  "  Sancho ;" 
blessed  is  he  that  has  his  portfolio  roll 
of  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  to  you 
the  charming  landscapes  of  Cox,  Cop- 
ley Fielding,  De  Wint,  Gastineatt, 
and  the  rest.  A  new  painter,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Harding,  is  Mr. 
Callow ;  and  better,  I  think,  than  his 
master  or  original,  whose  colours  are 
too  gaudy  to  my  taste,  and  effects  too 
glaringly  theatrical. 

Mr.  Cattermole  has,  among  others, 
two  very  fine  drawings;  a  large  one, 
the  most  finished  and  the  best  coloured 
of  any  which  have  been  exhibited  by 
this  fine  artist ;  and  a  smaller  one, 
"  The  Portrait,"  which  is  charming. 
The  portrait  is  that  of  Jane  Seymour  or 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  Henry  the  Vllhh 
is  the  person  examining  it,  with  tbe 
cardinal  at  his  side,  the  painter  before 
him,  and  one  or  two  attendants.  The 
picture  seems  to  me  a  perfect  master- 
piece, very  simply  coloured  arid  com- 
posed, but  delicious  in  effect  and  tone, 
and  telling  the  story  to  a  wonder.  It 
is  much  more  gratifying,  I  think,  to 
let  a  painter  tell  his  own  story  in  this 
way,  than  to  bind  him  down  to  a  scene 
of  Ivan  hoe  or  Uncle  Toby ;  or  worse  still, 
to  an  illustration  of  some  wretched  story 
in  some  wretched  fribble  Annual.  Wo  to 
the  painter  who  (alls  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Charles  Heath  (I  speak,  of  course, 
not  of  Mr.  Heath  personally,  bnt  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense  —  of  Mr.  Heath  the 
Annual-monger);  he  ruins  the  yountj 
artist,  sucks  his  brains  out,  emasculates 
his  genius  so  as  to  make  it  fit  company 
for  the  purchasers  of  Annuals.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  unfortunate  your? 
man,  Mr.  Corbould,  who  gave  great 
promise  two  years  since,  painted  a 
pretty  picture  fast  year,  and  now— he 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the?  Annual- 
mongers,  and  has  lefl  wellnigh  all  hfs 
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vigour  behind  him.  Numerous  Zuleik- 
has  and  Lalla  Kookhs,  which  are  hanging 
about  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and  the 
New  Water-Colour  Gallery,  give  la- 
mentable proofs  of  this  :  such  handsome 
Turksaud  leering  sultanas;  such  Moors, 
with  straight  noses  and  pretty  curled 
beards  !  Away,  Mr.  Corbould  !  away 
while  it  is  yet  time,  out  of  the  hands 
of  these  sickly,  heartless  Annual-syrens! 
and  ten  years  hence,  when  you  have 
painted  a  good,  vigorous,  healthy 
picture,  bestow  the  tear  of  gratitude 
upon  Tit  marsh,  who  tore  you  from  the 
lap  of  yourcrimson-silk-and-gilt-cdged 
Armida. 

Mr.  Cattermole  has  a  couple,  we 
will  not  say  of  imitators,  but  of  friends, 
who  admire  his  works  very  much; 
these  are,  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Lake 
Price ;  the  former  paints  furniture  and 
old  houses,  the  latter  old  houses  and 
furniture,  and  both  very  pretty.  No 
harm  can  be  said  of  these  miniature 
scene-painters;  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Price's"  Gallery  at  Hard  wicke"  is  really 
remarkably  dexterous;  and  the  chairs, 
tables.curlains,  and  pictures,  are  nicked 
off  with  extraordinary  neatness  and 
sharpness  —  and  then  why  then,  no 
more  is  to  be  said.  Cobalt,  sepia, 
and  a  sable  pencil,  will  do  a  deal  of 
work,  to  be  sure  ;  and  very  pretty  it  is, 
too,  when  done ;  and  as  for  finding 
fault  with  it,  that  nobody  will  and  can ; 
but  an  artist  wants  something  more 
than  sepia,  cobalt,  and  sable  pencils, 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  use  them. 
What  do  you  think,  my  dear  Bricabrac 
of  a  little  genius? — that's  the  picture- 
painter,  depeud  on  it. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  water-colours, 
we  may  as  well  step  into  the  New 
Water-Colour  Exhibition :  not  so  good 
as  the  old,  but  very  good.  You  will 
see  here  a  large  drawing  by  Mr.  Cor- 
bould of  a  tournament,  which  will  shew 
at  once  how  clever  that  voung  artist  is, 
and  how  weak  and  tnanierc.  You  will 
see  some  charming  unaffected  English 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Sims;  and  a  capital 
Spanish  Girl  by  Hicks,  of  which  the 
flesh-painting  cannot  be  too  much  ap- 
proved. It  is  done  without  the  heavy 
white,  with  which  water-colour  artists 
are  now  wont  to  belabour  their  pic- 
tures; and  is,  therefore,  frankly  and 
clearly  painted,  as  all  transparent  water- 
colour  drawing  must  be.  The  same 
praise  of  clearness,  boldness,  and  depth 
of  tone  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Absolon, 
who  uses  no  white,  and  only  just  so 


much  stippling  as  is  necessary ;  his 
picture  has  the  force  of  oil,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  his  manner  more 
followed. 

Mr.  Hague's  "  Town  Hall  of  Cour- 
tray"  has  attracted,  and  deservedly,  a 
great  deal  of  notice.  It  is  a  very  tine 
and  masterly  architectural  drawing,  rich 
and  sombre  in  effect,  die  figures  in- 
troduced being  very  nearly  as  good  as 
the  rest  of  die  picture.  Mr.  Haghe, 
we  suppose,  will  be  called  to  the  up- 
per house  of  water-colour  painters,  who 
might  well  be  anxious  to  receive  into 
their  ranks  many  persons  belonging  to 
the  new  society.  We  hope,  however, 
the  latter  will  be  faithful  to  themselves ; 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  two  galleries, 
and  the  public  must,  ere  long,  learn  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  new  one. 
Having  spokeu  a  word  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Johnston's  pleasing  and  quainUy- 
coloured  South  American  sketches,  we 
have  but  to  bend  our  steps  to  Suffolk 
Street,  and  draw  this  discourse  to  a 
close. 

Here  is  a  very  fine  picture,  indeed, 
by  Mr.  Ilurlstone,  "  Olyrapia  attacked 
by  Bourbon's  Soldiers  in  Saint  Peter's, 
and  flying  to  the  Cross."  Seen  from 
the  further  room,  this  picture  is  grand 
in  eQect  aud  colour,  aud  the  rush  of 
the  armed  men  towards  the  girl,  finely 
and  vigorously  expressed.  The  head 
of  Olympia  has  been  called  too  calm 
by  the  critics;  it  seems  to  me  most 
beautiful,  and  the  action  of  the  figure 
springing  forward  and  flinging  its  arms 
rouud  the  cross,  nobly  conceived  and 
executed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine 
Titianic  painting  in  the  soldiers'  figures 
(Oh,  that  Mr.  Ilurlstone  would  throw 
away  his  lamp-black !),  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  church  is  fine,  vast,  and 
gloomy.  This  is  the  best  historical 
picture  to  be  seen  any  where  this  year  ; 
perhaps,  the  worst  is  the  one  which 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  which  strikes  upon  the  eye  as  if  it 
were  an  immense  water-colour  sketch, 
of  a  feeble  picture  by  President  West. 
Speaking  of  historical  paintings,  I  for- 
got to  mention  a  large  and  fine  picture 
by  Mr.  Dyce,  the  "  Separation  of  £dwy 
and  Elgiva ;"  somewhat  crude  and  odd 
in  colour,  with  a  good  deal  of  exagger- 
ation in  the  countenances  of  the  figures, 
but  having  grandeur  in  it,  and  unmis- 
takeable  genius;  there  is  a  figure  of  an 
old  woman  seated,  which  would  pass 
muster  very  well  in  a  group  of  Sebas- 
tian Piombo. 
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A  capitally  painted  head  by  Mr. 
Stone,  called  the  "Sword-bearer/* 
almost  as  fresh,  bright,  and  vigorous  as 
a  Vandyke,  is  the  portrait,  we  believe, 
of  a  brother -artist,  the  clever  actor 
Mr.  M'lan.  The  latter's  picture  of 
"  Sir  Tristram  in  the  Cave  '  deserves 
especial  remark  and  praise;  and  is 
really  as  fine  a  dramatic  composition 
as  one  wilt  often  see.  The  figures 
of  the  knight  and  the  lady  asleep  in 
the  foreground,  are  novel,  striking,  and 
beautifully  easy.  The  advance  of  the 
old  king,  who  comes  upon  the  lovers  ; 
the  look  of  the  hideous  dwarf,  who 
finds  them  out ;  and  behind,  the  line 
of  spears  that  are  seen  glancing  over 
the  rocks,  and  indicating  the  march  of 
the  unseen  troops,  are  all  very  well 
conceived  and  arranged.  Tlie  piece 
deserves  engraving;  it  is  wild,  poetic, 
and  original.  To  how  many  pictures, 
now-a-days,  can  one  apply  the  two  last 
terms? 


[June, 

There  arc  some  more  new  pictures,  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  quantity  of  trash, 
that  deserve  notice.  Mr.  D.  Cowper 
is  always  good ;  Mr.  Stewart  s  "  Grand- 
father "  contains  two  excellent  bke- 
nesses,  and  is  a  pleasing  little  picture. 
Mr.  Ilurlstone's  "  Italian  Boy,"  and 
"  Girl  with  a  Dog,"  are  excellent ;  and, 
in  this  pleasant  mood,  for  fear  of  felun* 
into  an  angry  fit  on  coming  to  look 
further  into  the  gallery,  it  will  be  at 
well  to  conclude.  Wishing  manv  re- 
membrances to  Mrs.  Bricabrac,  and 
better  luck  to  you  in  the  next  intuit. 
I  beg  here  to  bid  you  farewell,  and 
entreat  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
my  distinguished  consideration. 

M.  A  T. 

Au  Citoven  Brutui  Napoleon  Bricmbnt. 
lUfugie  d'Avrit,  Blettc  de  Mmi,  C#ju 
damtu  d*  Juin,  Decor£  de  JuilUi,  be.  to. 
lUlel  Dieu,  a  Puriu 


Piu  che  Ltggiadra* 


Tit)  CHE  LEGGIADRA. 

Prir  che  leggiadra  sci,  e  piu  vezzosa, 

Serba  intatta  la  fede  al  luo  diletto ; 
Vivi  di  tua  belta,  vivi  gelosa 

Di  bel  candore,  che  non  ha  difetto : 
Ogni  alito  di  molle  insidiosa 

Aura,  che  spiri  da  caduco  aggetto, 
Pui>  la  dolce  sccmar  vampa  aniorosa 

Che  per  gli  occhj  bevesti,  e  nutri  in  petto. 
S«orga  dal  cavo  sen  di  balzi  Alpina 

Limpido  il  fonte,  in  cui  vivo  umore 
II  sole  per  vayhezza  i  raggi  affina  ; 

Ma  quando  un  picciol  sulco  or  'erba,  or  iiore 
Follegiando  a  lambir  per  via  declina, 
A  poco  a  poco  impoverisoe  e  muore. 

Salakdrt. 

TH  ANSL.VriON. 

O  lady,  list !    Earth's  loveliest  though  thou  be, 

Keep  pure  the  vow  unto  thy  dear  one  plighted ; 
Have  in  thine  heart  a  noble  jealousy, 

"  White  in  thy  soul/*  by  mean  delights  unblighted. 
Each  soft  insidious  sigh  of  vain  desire, 

That  breathes  from  aught  of  frail  and  earthly  kind, 
Hath  power  to  quench  that  sweet  and  hallowed  fire 

Drunk  by  thine  eyes,  and  in  thine  heart  enshrined. 
Pure  wells  the  fount,  from  Alpine  cave  descending, 

O'er  whose  bright  wave  the  sun  his  splendour  streaming 
Laughs  to  behold  his  rays  in  glory  blending; 

But  if  it  seek,  in  truant  mazes  gleaming, 
Or  herb  to  kiss,  or  flowret's  dew-sprent  eyes, 
Weaker  and  weaker  grown,  it  glitters,  faints,  and  «lie< 
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THE  APPROACHING  DISSOLUTION". 

Amidst  all  the  lt  explan-ations,"  expostul  ations,  recrimin-ations,  and  exceeding 
vex-ationa,  which  liave  followed  the  late  ingress  and  egress  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
into  and  out  of  Buckingham  Palace,  there  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  strong 
and  manifest  ground  of  comfort  and  consolation,  to  which  we  have  frequently 
and,  indeed,  perpetually  turned.  We  mean,  the  thought,  that  however  disap- 
pointing and  annoyiug  tlie  feeling  may  have  been,  of  having  so  nearly  realized  a 
Conservative  administration ;  and  yet  having  failed — it  would  have  been  far  worse 
for  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  country, 
had  the  attempt  been  carried  considerably  further ;  had  it  apparently  prospered 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  then  resulted,  as  it  probably  would,  in  a  still 
greater  failure,  and  a  far  more  signal  discomfiture. 

We  should  not  wonder  if  these  words  of  ours,  "as  it  probably  would,"  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  some  of  the  ministerial  prints,  and  paraded  before  their 
readers  as  conveying  an  important  admission.  Those  among  them  who  are 
altogether  reckless  of  character  may  take  ihera,  if  they  please,  and  make  the  most 
of  them.  But  if  there  be  those  among  their  number  who  have  any  wish  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  of  fairness, — to  such  we  would  say, —  Quote  not  these  four 
words  without  adding  also  our  explanation  of  the  sense,  and  the  only  sense,  in 
which  we  could  ever  dream  of  using  them. 

Our  apprehension  that  the  proposed  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  failed ;  and  might,  in  its  failure,  have  encouraged  and 
strengthened  the  revolutionary  party,  is  wholly  founded  on  a  single  passage  in 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  speech,  in  which  he  explained  his  views  and  pro- 
ceedings to  the  House  of  Commons.   That  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Surely,  Sir,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  besetting  the  course  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  that  position,  it  the  present 
moment,  peculiarly  onerous  and  arduous.  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  mako  every  effort  to  conduct  public  affairs  through  the  intervention  of  the 
present  Parliament.  I  did  not  think  it  wos  desirable  to  follow  the  course  taken  in 
1834,  and  commence  the  Government  by  a  Dissolution.  After  the  frequent  Disso- 
lutions that  have  taken  place,  and  in  the  balanced  state  of  parties,  it  was  my  deep 
conviction  that  it  was  my  duty  to  mak«  every  effort,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conduct 
public  affairs  through  the  intervention  of  the  present  Parliament," 

Now,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say,  that,  in  forming  this  determination,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  acted  injudiciously ;  for  it  may  be,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  shew, 
it  probably  was  the  ease,  that  he  had,  at  that  moment,  no  option,  no  reasonable 
possibility  of  taking  any  other  course.  We  merely  observe,  that  from  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  on,  if  possible,  with  the  present 
Parliament;  and  that  we  have  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  such  an  attempt 
would  have  ended  in  a  most  disastrous  failure.  And  therefore  it  is  that  we 
derive  some  degree  of  consolation,  amid  our  momentary  disappointment,  from 
the  reflection,  that  a  longer  continuance  in  office,  closing  at  last  m  a  bed-chamber 
intrigue  and  compelled  retirement  from  it,  would  have  been  a  calamity  in  com- 
parison with  whicn  our  present  vexation  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  thought. 
Let  the  ministerialist,  then,  who  would  quote  our  admission  of  a  probable 
failure,  give  it  without  suppression .  We  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  dissolving 
Parliament  in  a  week  after  his  acceptance  of  office,  would  have  been  so  supported 
by  the  people  as  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  government  which  would  have  endured 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  But  we  also  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  330  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  have  been  entrapped  and  overthrown,  probably 
before  the  termination  of  a  single  session. 

To  be  fully  understood,  we  roust  amplify  a  little  what  we  have  already  said. 
And,  first,  of  our  admission,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  pass  judgment  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  declared  intention— inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  other 
course  was  open  to  him. 

With  us  out  of  doors,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  say,  "  Oh,  dissolve 
Parliament,  to  be  sure."    Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  as  well 
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aware  as  other  people  of  the  immense  advantage  that  would  have  resulted  from  a 
dissolution.  But  there  was  another  point  to  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  give 
its  just  weight  in  the  question ;  namely,  how  so  bold  a  measure,  suddenly  taken, 
would  have  been  received,  both  by  the  members  of  Parliament  and  by  the  consti- 

tueucies. 

As  to  the  latter,  there  could  not  be  much  doubt.  Very  little  difference  of 
opinion,  we  believe,  would  have  existed.  Yet  even  here  it  is  quite  possible  to  he 
too  hasty.  We  well  remember  that,  in  1835,  there  were  not  a  few,  even  of  those 
calling  themselves  Conservatives,  who  chose  to  be  offended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
instant  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  exclaimed  in  a  huff,  that  "  the  Duke  was 
disposed  to  dragoon  the  people."  There  would  have  been  little  of  this  sort  of 
language  now ;  but  still  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  so  decisive  and  irretriev- 
able a  step. 

A  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  already 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  seats,  and  who  would  see  no  great  amusement  to 
being  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  task  of  a  hard  canvas,  coupled  with  a  larje 
expenditure.  A  little  reflection  might  shew  them  the  need  there  was  of  such  t 
sacrifice ;  but  if  suddenly  called  upon  when  quite  otherwise  disposed,  many  of 
them  might  very  naturally  refuse  to  partake  in  such  a  costly,  and,  to  them, 
unnecessary  entertainment. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  easy  than  to  imagine  why,  at  the  moment,  no  other 
course  presented  itself  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  than  to  make  at  least  a  short  trial  of 
the  existing  House  of  Commons.  But  we  must  next  add  our  reasons  for  rejoicing 
that  the  opportunity  was  not  afforded  him  of  entering  upon  so  dangerous  a  path. 

We  feel  perfectly  assured,  that,  at  the  outset,  every  thing  would  have  appeared 
beyond  all  expectation  favourable.  The  dread  of  a  dissolution  would  have 
worked  wonders.  As  many  as  forty  of  the  Wliigs,  we  have  heard  on  unques- 
tionable authority,  would  have  'given  in  an  immediate  adhesion :  in  most  eases 
under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  any  Government  against  the  Radical* 
and  Chartists;  but  in  reality  because  nearly  every  one  of  them  knew  his  seat  to 
be  lost  if  a  dissolution  took  place.  Besides  these,  there  were  divers  of  the  more 
needy  of  the  Radicals,  and  of  O'Connells  tail,  who  were  sure  of  their  re-election, 
but  who  dreaded  the  expense.    These  could  not.  for  shame,  support  a  Tory 

fpveinmeut ;  but  they  would  have  cautiously  avoided  provoking  it  into  a  dissc- 
utiou.  From  these  two  causes,  the  new  ministry  might  have  calculated  upon 
carrying  their  speaker  by  a  majority  of  at  least  100.  And  here  would  hare 
followed  one  obvious  evil  consequence.  A  dissolution  would  now  have  been  put 
out  of  the  question.  The  Conservative  members  themselves,  not  relishing  unne- 
cessary trouble  and  expense,  would  have  insisted  on  the  evidently  favourable 
disposition  of  the  House,  and  thus  it  would  have  become  obviously  impossible 
for  the  ministry  even  to  think  of  calling  a  new  parliament. 

Assured,  now,  of  at  least  the  postponement  of  this  danger,  the  Wings  and 
Radicals  would  begin  to  re-assume  their  former  courage,  and  to  stand  upon  tk 
watch  for  coming  opportunities.  Their  new  circumstances,  as  an  opposition, 
would  speedily  put  an  end  to  their  dissensions,  and  another  "  compact  alliance" 
would  be  formed.  By  degrees,  those  who  had  professed  adhesion  to  the  Conser- 
vative ministry  would  begin  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  assume  a  doubtful  tone, 
or  to  talk  of  taking  an  independent  line.  This  sort  of  manoeuvre  would  soon 
become  general,  and  the  House  would  again  be  divided  into  the  two  classes, 
namely,  318  who  were  steady  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry,  and  340 
who  were  at  least  not  his  supporters.  Still,  however,  the  enemy  would  be  careful 
to  furnish  the  Government  with  no  excuse  for  a  dissolution,  until  the 
came  in  which  such  a  step  was  no  longer  possible. 

And  come  it  would.  The  revolutionists  in  England,  and  the  j 
Ireland,  would  soon  press  the  Government  to  the  limits  of  all  possible  endurance. 
O'Connell's  rabble,  especially,  would  lie  employed  either  to  trample  on  the 
government,  or  to  force  it  to  bring  forward  harsh  and  unpopular  measures. 
Some  kind  of  restraint  would  probably  become  necessary,  to  prevent  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  or  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  society.  Then,  let  the 
Government  propose  what  it  would, — let  its  requirements  be  as  reasonable,  at 
moderate,  as  the  greatest  wisdom  could  make  them, — a  pretence  would  speedily 
be  found  to  denominate  them  u  arbitrary,"  u  tyrannical,"  and  "  atrocious.  Lore1 
• 
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Grey's  bill  was  denominated  "  the  Algerine  enactment,"  and  what  better  language 
could  Sir  Robert  Peel  expect  ? 

And  now  the  standard  of  a  vehement  opposition  would  again  be  raised,  and 
all  the  doubtful  or  hesitating  would  again  be  recalled  to  the  ranks  of  the  combined 
Whig-Radical  army.  In  one  of  two  ways  a  dissolution  would  be  made  an 
impracticable  step.  Either  such  an  outcry  would  be  raised  in  the  country  as  to 
render  the  success  of  the  Conservatives  in  a  general  election  very  uncertain ;  or, 
if  that  could  not  be  done,  the  word  would  be  given,  by  a  friend  at  Court,  that  if 
the  Queen  would  be  firm,  and  withhold  her  consent  from  a  dissolution,  the 
ministry  must  retire,  and  Lord  Melbourne  be  reinstated.  And  such  would  have 
been  the  close,  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  of  the  second  attempt  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  govern  England  under  a  reformed  parliament. 

Are  we,  then,  admitting  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Conservative  ministry  to 
keep  its  ground  under  the  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Not  in  the  least.  We 
again  say,  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  continued  premier,  and  had  dissolved 
Parliament  before  the  month  of  May  had  closed,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
return  of  a  House  of  Commons  so  decidedly  Conservative,  as  to  render  a  Whig 
or  a  Whig-Radical  government  impossible  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Still, 
seeing  the  plain  declaration  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  thus  to  have  acted,  we  rejoice  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  experiment- 
alizing in  the  hazardous,  and,  we  fear,  ruinous,  course  of"  making  trial"  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

Such  is  our  consolation  as  to  the  past.  Now  for  a  hasty  glance  at  present 
circumstances,  and  future  probabilities. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  ministry?  It  is  the  strangest,  the  most  anomalous 
possible.  On  Tuesday  they  retire,  declaredly  on  the  just  and  constitutional 
ground,  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  Friday 
they  return  to  office,  for  no  better  reason  than  this,  —  that  the  queen  has  differed 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  concerning  two  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  therefore 
wishes  them  to  resume  office.  On  this  ground,  solely,  they^ome  again  before 
Parliament,  and  announce  their  intention  of  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment; but  without  adding  one  syllable  of  explanation  as  to  how  it  is  to 
be  carried  on.  Of  course,  in  their  silence,  conjecture  has  been  busy.  First,  it 
was  said,  that  eight  or  ten  Radical  members,  who  had  voted  against  them  on  the 
Jamaica  question,  had  been  lured  or  frightened  back  to  their  standard ;  and  that 
they  again  possessed  their  majority  of  twenty-two.  This,  however,  appears  to  be 
untrue.  One  or  two  waverers  there  may  be,  but  the  secession  from  their  ranks 
remains  for  the  most  part  as  heretofore.  And  if  the  wound  be  not  thoroughly 
healed,  it  will  probably  break  out  again  and  again.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  in  others,  it  may  be  said,  that,  the  first  step  is  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
ice  being  once  broken,  it  is  impossible  that  things  can  return  to  their  former 
state.  To  give  the  ministry  their  former  safe  and  trustworthy  majority  of  twenty- 
two,  without  some  great  change  in  affairs,  is  now  altogether  impossible. 

But  the  next  supposition  is,  that  some  such  change  is  about  to  take  place. 
The  ministerial  journals  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  assurances  to  the  grum- 
bling Radicals,  that  now  at  last  ministers  have  determined  on  a  forward  move- 
ment ;  that  nothing  more  shall  be  said  of  "  the  finality  of  the  Reform  Bill,"  but 
that  something  tangible  and  important— if  not  quite  all  they  would  desire— shall 
be  immediately  conceded  to  them.  Some  of  their  fourth-rate  people,  such  as 
Bulwer  at  Lincoln,  have  even  begun  to  describe  the  identical  concessions  which 
the  cabinet  are  about  to  make.  These  are,  "a  general  penny-postage;  the 
repeal  of  the  rate-paying  clauses  in  the  Reform  Bill;  the  extension  of  the 
ten-pound  suffrage  to  counties;  and  the  making  the  Ballot  an  o/>c»  question" 

The  first  of  these  has  no  imaginable  bearing,  that  we  can  perceive,  on  Radi- 
calism. It  is  a  fancy  taken  up  by  many  Conservatives  as  well  as  many  Liberajs  ; 
and  in  its  results  is  no  more  likely  to  aid  the  cause  of  Radicalism,  than  the  cause 
of  Teetotalism.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  got  mixed  up  in  a  political 
controversy  at  all.  Its  chief  promoter  is  a  mau  of  the  name  of  Hill,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  jobbers  of  that  name.  There  were  five  brothers,  who  kept  a 
Socinian  boarding-school  in  some  lane  at  Tottenham,  and  who  finding,  we  sup- 
pose, that  five  "  Squeerses"  were  rather  too  large  an  allowance  for  one  "  Dolhe- 
boys'  Hall,"  have  lately  draAexl  themselves  off,  and  looked  out  for  free  quarters  at 
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the  public  expense  in  other  directions.  One*  who  has  been  a  useful  lacquey  01 
the  Home  Office  for  several  years,  has  just  got  himself  made  u  Recorder  of 
Birmingham another  gets  together  a  parcel  of  gulls  to  form  an  Australian,  or 
New  Zealand,  orTimbuctoo  Emigration  Society— we  do  not  remember  which  ;— 
and  a  third  is  evidently  trying  to  worry  the  Post-Office  until,  weaned  with  kit 
clamour,  they  shall  buy  him  off  with  a  good  place. 

Meanwhile,  by  dint  of  pertinacity,  he  has  succeeded  in  working  the  "  Uniform- 
penny-postage  question  "  into  an  apparent  momentary  importance,  and  we  should 
not  be  astonished  if  the  government  were  to  throw  the  dogs  this  bone,  by  way  of 
keeping  them  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  we  are  quite  unable  to  perceive  what  gaiu  the  Radicals,  as  Radicals,  can 
expect  to  make  by  it. 

The  other  matters  are  of  greater  political  importance,  and  we  shall  consider 
each  apart. 


The  weakest  point  in  Lord  John  Russell's  very  sensible  Letter  to  the 
of  Stroud,  is  his  allusion  to  the  rate-paying  clauses  in  the  Reform  Bill*  1 

<<  If  they,  the  Lords,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  adopt  even  such  amendments  of  the 
Reform  Bill  as  to  give  a  little  further  time  to  the  rate-payer  for  the  payment  of  his 
rates,"  6cc.  &tc. 

We  believe  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  not  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case 
The  object  of  those  who  demand  the  repeal  of  the  rate-paying  clauses*  is  not  at  alt 
"  to  give  a  little  further  time  to  the  rate-payer  for  the  payment  of  his  rates,*'  but 
to  introduce  upon  the  i-egister  a  set  of  vagabond  voters,  upon  whom  they 
always  rely  for  any  required  amount  of  ultra- Radicalism. 

There  is  not,  at  present,  the  least  hardship  upon  the  bona Jide  rate- payer, — i.e. 
upon  him  who  wishes,  or  endeavours,  to  pay  rates  at  all.  Lord  John  Russell  is, 
probably,  not  aware  of  the  latitude  which  the  law  already  -;ives.  The  Reform 
Bill  merely  provides,  that  every  householder  who  is  to  be  registered  as  an  elector 
on  the  20th  of  Jidv,  shall  by  that  day  have  paid  all  poor-rates  and  assessed  taxes 
which  were  due  from  him  up  to  the  5th  of  April.  But  the  act  does  not  provide 
that  a  poor-rate  shall  be  made  just  before  the  5th  of  April,  and,  in  fact,  very  few 
rates  are  so  made.  If  Lord  John  Russell  will  inquire  in  the  parish  of  St.  James 
Westminster,  he  will  find  that  the  poor-rate  is  generally  made  for  the  whole  year, 
about  Midsummer.  There  is  no  other  rate,  then,  due  on  the  5th  of  April,  1839, 
in  that  parish,  than  that  which  was  made  in  July  1838.  Consequently,  the 
householder  who  comes  to  be  registered  in  July  1839,  can  only  be  rejected,  on 
the  rate-paying  clauses,  if  he  is  more  than  a  year  in  arrear.  Surety  this  is  Uj- 
tude  enough.  The  man  who  has  left  his  rates  unpaid  for  more  than  twelve  mouths, 
is  either  one  of  those  who  pay  nothing  till  they  are  compelled,  or  he  is  deplo- 
rably poor.  In  either  case  it  is  in  no  way  desirable  that  he  should  be  inserts! 
on  the  register. 

The  parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  ordi- 
narily happens  that  the  latest  rate  dcmandable  on  the  5th  of  April,  is  a  rate  made 
about  Christmas,  or  early  in  January.  The  voter,  therefore,  who  is  required  to 
have  paid  such  a  rate  by  the  20th  of  July,  has  already  more  than  six  months 
allowed  him.    What  can  be  reasonably  required  beyond  this? 

But,  in  truth,  the  object  the  Radicals  have  in  view  in  urging  this  point,  is  the 
getting  upon  the  register  a  class  of  voters  whom  they  know  to  be  exactly  gutted 
to  their  purpose,— men  who  hate  all  rates  and  all  taxes,  and  who  pay  nothing  till 
they  are  compelled men  who  are  always  ready  to  join  in  any  revolutionary 
outcry  that  may  be  afloat. 

The  next  proposition  is  even  less  reasonable,  namely,  the  adding  to  the 
county  constituencies  the  whole  mass  of  ten-pound  householders,  excepting,  of 
course,  those  already  enfranchised  in  the  borough  towns.  We  do  not  *hmk  it  at 
all  likely  that  such  an  idea  is  seriously  entertained ;  but  not  only  has  the  coi 
Bulwer  promulgated  it  at  Lincoln,  but  the  respectable  old  Whig,  Mr. 
has  spoken  of  it  in  Surrey. 

Yet  the  idea  is  objectionable,  and,  in  fact,  wholly  inadmissible  ou  several 
grounds.    It  would  be  a  prodigious  change  in  the  Reform  Bill ;  adding  to  the 
constituencies  by  tens  of  thousands  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen.   If  any  a 
could  be  listened  to  for  a  moment,  the  Reform  Bill  must  never  more  be 
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as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  but  rather  as  a  rough  draft  or  outline,  to  be 
mb  improved  upon  at  leisure. 
But  further;— if  the  ten-pound  householders  were  added  to  the  county  consti- 
tuencies, merely  because  occupiers  of  their  class  formed  the  bulk  of  the  voters 
for  the  boroughs,  they  must  at  least  submit  to  the  provisos  which  regulate  that 
sort  of  franchise.  The  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  must  be  made  a  condition  of 
registry,  as  in  town  constituencies.  This  would  introduce  into  the  county  regis- 
trations an  entirely  new  feature,  making  them  twice  as  complex  and  troublesome 
as  at  present,  and  tending  to  make  the  whole  business  of  registration  a  perfect 
nuisance  to  the  public. 

A  third  objection  would  be,  the  prodigious  masses  of  voters  which  would,  on 
this  plan,  be  united  in  single  constituencies.  All  the  houses  in  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  from  10/.  a-year  up  to  50/.  to  be  added  to  the  Middlesex  register! 
The  like  of  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  Ilampstead,  and  Highgate !  And  what  would 
be  the  bulk  of  the  register  of  voters  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ?  Would 
four  large  volumes  in  auarto  contain  their  names  ?  No 1— we  cannot  believe  that 
any  such  monstrous  scheme  as  this  is  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  above  the 
rank  of  a  treasury  whipper-in. 

But  the  one  demand  upon  which  the  Radicals  have  of  late  laid  the  most  stress, 
is  that  of  making  the  Ballot  "  an  open  question."  To  a  great  and  culpable  degree, 
H  is  so  now ;  for  we  have  seen,  in  the  last  two  divisions,  subordinate  members  of 
the  Government  voting  in  its  favour  without  dismissal,  and  even  without  rebuke. 
But  what  the  Radicals  demand  is,  that  it  shall  be  publicly  and  authoritatively 
declared  to  be  a  question  entirely  open,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  call  for  the 
support  of  every  member  of  the  administration  who  has  .it  any  lime  declared  his 
opinion  to  be  favourable  to  its  adoption.  This  one  point  they  rightly  judge  to  be 
of  so  great  importance,  as  to  render  the  loss  of  a  whole  session,  if  only  this  were 
extorted,  a  trifling  service  for  such  a  concession. 

And  why  do  they  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  so  (seemingly)  trifling  a 
boon? 

1 .  Because  they  know,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Courier  (May  24),  that 

"  A  popular  principle,  having  once  become  an  open  question ,  it  certain  of  adoption 
before  rounv  years  pas*  over." 

2.  Because  they  are  equally  well  aware  that  the  Ballot,  once  adopted,  would 
lead  to  so  many  and  so  great  changes,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  would  remain.  All  this  Lord 
John  Russell  has  well  explained  in  his  recent  letter.   He  says, 


*  Some  rebuked  me  for  mixing  two  questions  altogether  distinct  ;'and  some  among 
my  friends  voted  for  Ballot,  determined  not  to  consent  to  on  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
It  was  with  some  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  saw  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  March 
25th  of  the  present  year,  this  manifesto :  — 

"  '  Our  first  point  of  union  is  the  Ballot.  But  the  Ballot,  combined  with  the 
present  limited  franchise,  and  in  the  present,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  permanent, 
temper  of  the  disfranchised,  would  be  an  unendurable  anomaly.  It  would  aggravate 
the  existing  breach  between  tbe  middle  and  working  classes.' 

"  Indeed  !  1  entirely  agree  in  this  opinion.  I  believe  if  Ballot  could  be  made 
effectual,  those  who  have  no  votes  would  be  far  more  discontented  than  they  now  are. 
Ballot  is  suited  to  an  absolute  Government  of  the  few,  or  a  free  Government  where 
the  suffrage  is  universal. — The  absolute  aristocracy  of  Venice  used  it  in  its  perfection ; 
the  people  of  the  United  States  use  it  — it  accords  with  their  principlo  '  that  the 
majority  is  to  govern.'  The  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  supreme  ;  it 
hag  no  check  ;  end  every  one  shares  in  the  sovereignty.  But  for  the  middle  classes 
of  this  country  to  pretend  to  an  irresponsible  and  secret  power  over  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  would  be,  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  says,  '  an  unendurable  anomaly.' 

"  But  then  Household  Suffrage— on  your  principle  you  do  not  go  far  enough. 
Will  tbe  non -householders  be  satisfied  ?  Are  the  working  classes,  not  householders, 
ready  to  submit  to  their  entire  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  householders  ?  Will  they 
not  exclaim  against  the  partiality  ?  Will  they  not  join  in  demanding  that,  with  Vote 
Vy  Ballot,  Universal  Suffrage  is  the  only  tolerable  scheme? 

"Moreover,  these  words,  Household  Suffrage,  do  not  explain  the  plan.  Is  the 
countrv  to  be  divided  into  departments  1    If  tbe  middle -sized  towns  are  still  to  send 

Ballot  will  make  them  sinks  of  corruption.   If  oof, 
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will  they  bear  to  be  swamped  in  tbe  eurroumliug  country  !    Before  (be  people  ana 

excited  to  throw  aside  the  Reform  Act,  these  questions  should  be  auswesed.*' 

But  the  Radicals  know  all  this  quite  as  well  as  Lord  John.  Is  it  not,  then, 
an  act  of  prodigious  coolness, —  in  other  words,  an  act  of  audacious  impudence, 
in  these  men  to  go  to  Lord  John,  or  to  Lord  Melbourne,  as  they  have  lately  aoat, 
— and  to  prefer  it  as  a  reasonable  demand,  "  that  the  Ballot  shall  be  made  an  open 
question.  What !  When  it  is  confessed,  as  it  is  on  all  bauds,  that  it  is  required 
to  be  made  "  an  open  question"  first,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  immediately 
afterwards ;  and  that  the  success  of  the  Ballot-men  brings  the  Household  Suf- 
frage-men to  our  very  doors,  with  the  Universal  Suffrage-men  immediately  behind 
them, — what,  with  all  this  inevitable  sequence  of  demand  full  in  view,  are  the 
men  who  are  so  entirely  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  throne  of  our  youthful 
Queen,— are  they  to  be  asked  only  to  make  the  Ballot  an  open  question  f  What 
is  this  but  the  unblushing  proposition  of  an  enemy,  who  believes  the  man  he  is 
speaking  to  to  be  in  heart  a  traitor?  "  You  are  afraid  of  me  ;  perhaps  you  think 
I  want  to  rob  the  house;  you  doubt  if  it  will  be  safe  or  proper  to  give  me  even  a 
night's  lodging  within  your  walls.  Well,  then,  I  will  only  urge  one  small  request. 
When  you  retire  to  rest  at  night— just  leave  the  back  door  open,  or  at  least,  do  not 
bolt  it /   Oblige  me  in  that  little  matter,  and  you  shall  find  me  grateful." 

No  housebreaker  would  venture  even  to  whisper  such  a  proposition  as  this,  if 
he  did  not  fully  believe  that  he  whom  he  addressed  was  at  heart  unfaithful.  Nor 
can  any  Radical  insult  Lord  Melbourne  with  a  proposition,  Uiat  the  Ballot  may 
be  made  an  open  Question,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried,— in  order  that  House- 
hold Suffrage  and  Universal  Suffrage  may  follow  in  due  course, —  except  as  he 
believes  that  the  Premier  is  at  heart  a  traitor,  who,  with  the  greatest  professions 
of  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  would  yet  care  nothing  for  the  betrayal  of  her 
throne,  if  such  a  step  could  answer  his  owu  selfish  ends. 

Considering  all  these  things,  we  are  incredulous  as  to  the  probability  of 
any  considerable  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Melbourne  administration.  We 
must  assume  that  they  mean  nothing  more  than  simply  to  take  up  again  their 
resigned  offices,  and  to  go  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

But  is  this  possible  ?  Can  they  allege  that  such  an  attachment  to  themselves 
and  their  system  has  been  shewn,  alike  by  the  Queen  and  the  people,  as  10 
warrant  them  in  reconsidering  the  matter,  and  in  recalling  their  former  deter- 
mination ? 

On  the  contrary,  never,  perhaps,  did  men  fall  so  universally  unlamented ;  and 
never  did  a  cabinet  re-assume  office  amid  so  scanty  a  measure  of  approbation  arid 
support. 

Some  Whig  will  perhaps  exclaim,  on  reading  this,  "  What  1  are  not  the  daily 
papers  filled,  morning  by  morning,  with  meetings, and  resolutions,  and  addresses, 
expressive  of  gratulation  and  delight  at  the  resumption  of  office  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  his  colleagues  ?" 

Have  you,  who  put  this  question,  ever  read  the  resolutions  and  addresses  to 
which  you  allude  ?  If  you  had,  you  would  scarcely  have  spoken  so  confidently  cf 
this  matter. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  wade  through  some  of  these  proceedings,  an J 
never  were  we  so  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Whig-Radical  Journals  rely 
upon  the  blindness  and  gullibility  of  their  readers.  They  nave  been,  for  the  last 
ten  days,  cramming  their  subscribers  with  pretended  addresses  and  resolutions  in 
praise  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet — when,  in  point  of  fact,  any  one  who  closel)- 
examined  these  documents,  would  find,  that  more  than  half  their  number  actual^ 
prayed  for  a  change  of  minister*  ! 

We  ran  over  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  just  now,  and 
our  eye  immediately  rested  upon  the  following  passages  in  some  of  these  so- much- 
vaunted  addresses.  And  let  the  reader  remember  that  the  writers  of  the  whole  of 
these  declarations  well  knew  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration— that  the  whole  matter  was,  that  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  had  beeu  fully 
restored,  men  and  measures,  just  as  it  stood  a  week  before.  This  being  the  sect,  let 
our  readers  peruse  the  following  sentiments,  all  emanating  from  Whig- Radical 
meetings,  and  say  whether  ever  before  was  a  Cabinet  found  which  reckoned  men 
declarations  as  these  to  be  complimentary,  and  to  redound  to  its  honour  ? 
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Hull.  — u  This  meeting  expresses  a  fervent  hope  that  her  Majesty  wilt 
surround  her  throne  with  such  advisers  as  willt"  &c. 

SoLTiiAMPTON.— "  Imploring  your  Majesty  to  call  to  your  councils  such 
ministers  us  will,*  &c. 

Ware. — "  We  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  call  such  men  to  your  councils 
as  will,"  &c. 

Yarmouth.— "  We  anticipate  with  confidence  the  selection  of  ministers,  who, 
by  supporting  all  necessary  reforms,"  &c.  "  will  secure,"  &c. 

Hackney.—"  To  pray  your  Majesty  to  admit  to  your  councils  those  ministers 
only  who  will,"  &c. 

Braintree. — "  Your  memorialists  the  more  earnestly  pray  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  forthwith  to  call  to  your  councils  ministers  who"  &c. 

Lincoln.—"  Entreat  your  Majesty  to  take  to  your  councils  statesmen  of 
•enlarged  and  liberal  views.' 

Leith. — "  We  earnestly  pray  your  Majesty  to  call  to  your  councils  such 
ministers  as,  while  they  will,"  &c. 

Plymouth.—"  To  humbly  pray  she  will  call  to  her  councils  only  such  men 
as  will,"  &c. 

Richmond.—"  That  your  Majesty  will, at  this  momentous  crisis,  call  to  your 
councils  those  only  who  are,"  &c. 

Brighton. — "To  impress  on  the  mind  of  her  Majesty  the  necessity  of  calling 
to  her  councils  men  who,"  &c. 

These  specimens  might  be  doubled.  And  what  is  their  uniform  language  ? 
Why,  knowing  that  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  had  quietly  resumed 
their  places,  these  addresses,  instead  of  thanking  and  felicitating  her  Majesty  on 
the  recovery  of  her  lost  treasure,  one  and  all  speak  of  her  as  if  about  to  choose,  to 
select,  to  call  to  her  councils,  a  new  set  of  advisers  !  And  these  are  the  documents 
upon  which  the  Ministerial  Journals  arc  so  abounding  in  exultation! — documents 
which,  as  we  before  said,  are  tantamount  to  a  request  for  a  change  of  ministers  / 

The  obvious  truth  is,  that  all  these  addressers  and  resolvers  were  taken  in. 
They  read  Lord  Melbourne's  tesignation,  and  they  believed  it.  They  saw  him 
declare  that  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  Government,  and  they  took  for 
granted  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  Of  course,  therefore,  when  they  saw  him 
return  to  his  post,  they  naturally  concluded  that  his  intention  was,  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  a  new  Cabinet.  This  view,  and  this  only,  explains  their  language ; 
which,  when  Lord  M.  simply  "  gets  his  bankruptcy  superseded,"  and  goes  on 
just  as  before,  becomes  the  language  of  sarcasm,  or  rather  of  direct  censure. 

Meanwhile,  there  stands  this  miserable  ministry,— no  one  being  able  to  make 
out  either  how  it  got  into  its  present  position,  still  less,  how  it  is  ever  to  get  out  of 
it.  Nearer  to  a  stand-still  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  thing  called  a  "  govern- 
ment" to  come.  In  fact,  we  feel  our  very  pen  paralysed  by  a  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  in  existence  when  this  leaves  the  press ! 

But  the  impossibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  makes 
it  the  more  necessary  that  the  Conservatives  should,  one  and  all,  prepare  for  the 
emergency  which  must  very  soon  arrive.  We  trust  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not 
again  consent — and  that  none  of  his  friends  will  wish  him  to  consent — to  conduct 
the  government  of  these  realms  upon  any  other  condition  than  that  of  immediately 
summoning  together  a  Conservative  House  of  Commons.  After  all  that  has  passed, 
this  must  become  the  one  leading  point,  in  any  future  negotiation  ;  and  our  main 
object  is,  in  these  few  hasty  lines,  to  urge  the  Conservatives,  both  in  the  IJouse  of 
Commons  and  in  the  various  constituencies,  to  lose  no  time  in  making  all  needful 
preparations  for  such  an  emergency. 
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TWO  SONNETS  FOR  JUNE. 
DV  SIR  MORGAN  o'dOHEATT,  BART. 
I. 

I  ml  st  proceed,  like  Tristram,  to  narrate 
A  story  of  Lefevre.   At  the  time — 
(Not  of  me  Siege  of  Dendremond,  my  rhyme 

Sternly  forbids  Sterne's  story  to  relate ; 

But  at  a  period) — big  with  funeral  rate 
Of  Melbourne  and  his  cabinet,  Abercromby 
(Who  now  must,  as  Dunfermline,  ever  dumb  b*, 

Gagged  by  his  peerage)  dropped  the  Speaker's  state ; 
And  in  his  place,  to  gratify  Whig  wants, 

Was  not  set  up  Ralph  Bemal,  though  his  eye, 
Gleaming  from  chair,  is  precious  as  a  Jew's, 
But  Shaw  Lefevre,  an  M.P.  of  Hants, 

Brother  of  him,  Poor-Lord-Comnjis*ioDer-Uigh, 
Paunch-stinting  chef  of  gruels  and  burgoos. 


II. 

They  chose  him,  therefore,  amid  much  applause  ; 
And  there  he  sits — the  thing  is  not  mistaken— 
Yon  Hampshire  hog,  as  if  he  were  a  Bacon, 
Presiding  o'er  the  factory  of  laws. 
Loud  burst  the  cheering  forth  from  Whiggish  jaws, 
When  it  was  told  that  he  the  day  had  won : 
And  yet  it  was  a  mystery  to  none, 
That,  spite  of  all  the  Radical  "  hems-and-haws,'1 

They'd  knuckle  to  the  ministers,  and  give 
In  such  a  house  the  balance.   But,  I  ween,  ■ 
Dear  Johnny  Russell,  you 


That  balance  would  have  dwindled  to  eighteen  ; 
And  as  nine  tailors  make  a  man,  ^ood  squeaker, 
That  twice  nine  tailers  should  make  up  your  Speaker. 

M.O'D. 

So  ends  the  June  Number,  and  the  first  volume  for  1830.  What  is  to  be  the 
sonnet  in  January?   Leave  that  to  him  who  is  to  make  it. 
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